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THE  PBOTOTIPES  OP  THACKEHAT8  CHARACTEES. 

Ik  a  tetter  to  an  American  friend,  who  Thackeray's  to  make  semi-veiled  bat  an- 

VBS  seekine  the  prototypes  of  some  of  her  mistakable  allasions  in  his  books  to  persona 

father's     chsracters,     snd     especially    of  at  the  time  obnoxious  to  him."     And  he 

George  Warrington  and  Blanche  Amory,  instances  the  fact  that  during  the  anpless- 

Mrs.  Aune  Thackeray  Ritchie  used  these  aot  episode  at  the  Garrick  Ckb,  which 

trords ;  ■.  lost  him  Thackeray's  friendship,  and  es- 

"M7  father  seatoel;  ever  pnt  leal  charac-  tranged    Dickens   and    Thackeray,    "  out 

ten  into  his  books,  thongh  he  of  oonrse  foand  came  the  (I  think)  scTenth  nnmber  of  T/U 
soggestiona  among  the  people.with  whom  he     Virginians,  castinir  a  wholly  irrelevant  and 

:o".*£.7o.'^.:iS'?"-S'gior"pT  ridio.i.„.i.gged.i.-b,-.i.,..i,.uid.„.ii.. 

hapa  the  aeriona  part  of  his  natnre  wsa  vague-  «'<">   *<>   ™0   »»  Yonng  Grub  Street  in  lU 

I7  (Uawn  in  that  oharaoter.    Tliere  was  aiso  a  pa^es."     Mr.    Yates  feelingly  adds  that 

Utile  likeness  to  hia  Mend  Edward  Fitzgerald,  this  was  "  generally  considered  to  be  hit- 

who  alwajB  lived  a  very  BOlltary  Ufa^    When  ting   below   the   belt  while   pretendinff  to 

I  was  a  (Fin  the  Blanche  Amorv  typa  was  a  e   P.  .i_  i  .   '1  ^.> 

great  deal  more  common  than  it  iTSow,  and  ^^^   <>"  »''«^,*l"f"''  «"'!  ^  ^^   """Worthy 

I  remember  several  jonng  ladies  who  nsed  to  •>'  "  man  'n  Thackeray  b  position.'       In  a 

sing  and  laugh  and  flirt  very  amusingly,  bnt  succeeding  number  of  the  same  story  there 

I  am  qnito  sure  yon  wiU  not  find  anything  was  another  fling  at  Yates  as  "  my  dear 

dtM« anywhere."  yo^^g  1;^^,^^^  j^j^^j^  g^^^  Garbage." 

Thackeray  himself  makes  a  similar  dls-  George  Augustus  Sala,  whose  "Twice 
claimer  in  that  admirable  little  Ronnd*  Around  the  Clock"  papers  were  then  run- 
about paper  De  Finilms.  But,  on  the  ning  through  the  Welcome  Guett,  referred 
other  nandr  Edmand  Yates  asserts  that  humorously  to  "  Mr.  Polyphemus  the 
"it  was  a  pleasant  peculiarity  of  Mr.  novelist"  and  his  "  Tom  Thumb  foea" — 
Nkw  BEBm.— Tol.  L.,  No,  1. 
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George  Garbage'*  and  **  Young  Grub 
Street** — and  asked  what  was  the  effect 
of  all  the  thunder  that  had  been  launched 
against  them  : 

"  Is  Gmb  Street,"  be  inquired,  *'  in  some 
murky  den,  with  a  vnltore's  quill  dipped  in 
yitriol,  inditing  libels  npon  the  great,  good, 
and  wise  of  the  day  ?  Wonder  npon  wonders, 
Grub  Street  sits  in  a  handsome  study,  listen- 
ing to  his  wife  laughing  over  hdr  crochet- work 
at  Mr.  Polyphemus*  s  last  attack  on  him,  and 
dandling  a  little  child  upon  his  knee  1  Oh, 
the  strange  world  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
post  that  people  will  knock  their  heads 
against." 

That  **  Pendennis"  was  in  a  measure 
autobiographical,  and  that  many  of  the 
novelist  8  friends  were  introduced  into  it 
under  more  or  less  thin  disguises,  is  evi- 
dent from  many  passages  in  the  recently 
published  **  Letters**  to  Mrs.  Brookfield, 
and  is,  indeed,  confessed  in  this  note  to 
George  Moreland  Crawford,  Paris  corre- 
spondent 6f  the  London  Daily  News, 
which  accompanied  a  presentation  copy  of 
the  book  : 

''  You  will  find  much  to  remind  you  of  old 
talk^and  faces— of  William  John  O*0onnell, 
Jack  Sheehan,  and  Andrew  Archdecne.  ^There 
is  something  of  you  in  Warrington,  but  he  is 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  you,  for,  taking  you 
all  around,  you  are  the  most  genuine  fellow 
that  ever  strayed  from  a  better  world  into 
this.  You  don't  smoke,  and  he  is  a  consumed 
smoker  of  tobacco ;  Bordeaux  and  port  were 
your  favorites  at  the  '  Deanery '  and  the  '  Gar- 
riek,'  and  Warrington  is  always  guzzling  beer  ; 
but  he  has  your  honesty,  and,  like  you,  could 
not  posture  if  he  tried.  You  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  Irish.  May  you  some  day  find 
an  Irish  girl  to  lead  you  to  matrimony  ;  there's 
no  such  good  wife  as  a  daughter  of  Erin. " 

Warrington,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  largely  from  Crawford,  al- 
though there  is  probably  some  truth  in 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  suggestion  that  it  vaguely 
represents  the  serious  side — the  Dr.  Jekyll 
Biae — of  Thackeray 's  own  character.  The 
vain,  frivolous,  snobbish  side — the  Dr. 
Hyde  side — is  undoubtedly  presented  in 
Arthur  Pendennis.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
sketches  of  Arthur  are  recognizable  por- 
traits of  the  author-artist.  Andrew  Arch- 
decne stood  for  Foker,  Jack  Sheehan  for 
Captain  Shandy,  and  William  John  O'Con- 
nell  for  Costigan. 

Archdecne,  like  Foker,  was  small  in 
stature  and  owned  a  large  estate,  which 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes  for  eccen- 
tric clothing  and  for  sports  of  all  kinds, 
fie  especially  delighted  in  driving  coaches 


as  an  amateur.  With  O'Connell,  Sheehan, 
and  Crawford,  he  was  in  'the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting a  tavern  near  St.  Paul's  known 
as  the  **  Deanery,'*  because  it  had  been 
presided  over  by  **  Ingoldsby'*  Barham— 
a  canon  of  the  neighboring  cathedral. 
Archie  was  good-natured  enough,  but  he 
never  quite  fors^ave  Thackeray  his  carica- 
ture. The  night  that  Thackeray  delivered 
his  first  lecture  on  the  *'  English  Humor- 
ists,'* Archdecne  was  present,  and,  meet- 
ing him  later  at  the  Cider  Cellars  Club 
surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  congratulators, 
he  called  out :  **  How  are  you,  Thack  ? 
I  was  at  your  show  to-day  at  Willis*s. 
What  a  lot  of  swells  you  had  there — yes  J 
But  I  thought  it  was  dull — devilish  dull ! 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thack,  you  want 
a  piano  !" 

William  John  O'Connell  was  a  cousin  of 
the  Liberator's,  and  Edmund  Yates  de- 
scribes him  as  an  Irish  gentleman  ''  of  the 
old  fighting,  drinking,  creditor-defying 
school,**  who  lived  in  London  nobody 
exactly  knew  how. 

**  He  was  a  very  handsome  old  man,  with  a 
red  face  and  white  hair,  walked  lame  from  the 
effects  of  a  bullet  in  his  hip  received  in  a 
duel ;  and  had  the  deepest,  |most  rolling, 
most  delightful  brogue.  With  a  t)ompatriot 
named  O' Gorman  Mahone,  he  also  shared  the 
honor  of  heing  the  Mulligan  of  '  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's Ball.'  " 

In  the  Roundabout  paper  already  al- 
luded to,  Thackeray  asserts  that  he  had 
invented  Costigan,  * '  as  I  suppose  authors 
invent  their  personages,"  out  of  **  scraps, 
heel-taps,  odds  and  ends  of  characters." 
And  he  tells  the  following  entertaining 
story  which,  ho  says,  happened  ten  years 
after  the  publication  of  *'  Pendennis"  :    , 

"I  was  smoking  in  a  tavern  parlor  onf 
night,  and  this  Costigan  came  into  the  room 
alive— the  very  man  ;  the  most  remarkable  re- 
semblance of  the  printed  sketches  of  the  man, 
of  the  rude  drawings  in  which  I  had  depicted 
him.  He  had  the  same  little  coat,  the  same 
battered  hat,  cooked  on  one  eye,  the  same 
twinkle  in  that  eye.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  met  in 
unknown  regions—'  Sir,'  I  said, '  may  I  offer 
you  a  glass  of  brandy-aiid-water  ?  '  '  Bedad, 
ye  may,'  says  he,  '  and  I'll  sing  ye  a  song  tu.' 
Of  course  he  spoke  with  an  Irish  brogue.  Of 
course  he  had  been  in  the  army  ;  in  ten  min- 
utes he  pulled  out  an  army  agent*s  account 
whereon  his  name  was  written  ;  a  few  months 
after  we  read  of  him  in  a  police  court  How 
had  I  come  to  know  him,  to  divine  him? 
Nothing  shall  convince  me  that  I  have  not 
seen  that  man  in  the  worid  of  spirits  ;  in  the 
world  of  spirits  and  water  I  know  I  did,  but 
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that  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words.  I  was  not 
sarprised  when  he  spoke  in  an  Irish  brogue. 
I  had  had  cognizance  of  him  before,  some- 
how.*' 

Elsewhere  Thackeray  tells  a  similar  story 
about  another  of  his  characters  : 

'*  A  gentleman  came  in  to  see  me  the  other 
day  who  was  so  like  the  piotore  of  Philip  Fir- 
min  in  Mr.  Walker's  charming  drawings  in  the 
Cornhm  Magcuine,  that  he  was  quite  a  curiosity 
to  me.  The  same  eyes,  beard,  shoulders,  just 
as  you  have  seen  them  from  month  to  month. 
Well,  he  is  not  like  the  Philip  Firmin  in  my 
mind.  Asleep,  asleep  in  the  grave,  lies  the 
bold,  the  generous,  the  reckless,  the  tender- 
hearted  creature  whom  I  have  made  to  pass 
through  those  adventures  which  have  just 
been  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  years  since  I 
heard  the  laughter  ringing,  or  saw  the  bright 
blue  eyes.  When  I  knew  him  both  were 
young  ;  I  become  young  as  I  think  of  him.'- 

Thackeray's  recently  published  **  Let- 
ters" ^ve  much  interesting  information 
as  to  the  lay  fif^nres  from  whom  he  mod- 
elled his  characters,  although  the  good 
taste  of  the  editor  has  in  all  cases  sup- 
pressed the  real  names.  We  are  left, 
therefore,  to  conjecture  the  identity  of  the 
person  described  in  the  following  para- 
graph, who  evidently  sat  for  the  Fother- 
ingay  : 

*'  She  is  kind,  frank,  open-handed,  not  very 
reftned,  with  a  warm  outpouring  of  language, 
and  thinks  herself  the  most  feeling  creature 
in  the  world  ;  the  way  in  which  she  fascinates 
some  people  is  quite  extraordinaiy.  She  in- 
fected me  by  telling  me  of  an  old  friend  of 
ours  in  the  country —Dr.  Portman*s  daughter, 
indeed,  who  was  a  parson  in  our  parts — who 
died  of  consumption  the  other  day  after  lead- 
ing the  purest  and  saintliest  life,  and  who 
after  she  had  received  the  sacrament  read  over 
her  friend's  letter,  and  actually  died  with  it 
on  the  bed.  Her  husband  adores  her  ;  he  is 
an  old  cavalry  colonel  of  sixty,  and  the  poor 
fellow,  away  now  in  India,  and  yearning  after 
her,  writes  her  yards  and  yards  of  the  most 
tender,  submissive,  frantic  letters ;  five  or 
six  other  men  are  orasy  about  her.  She  trotted 
them  all  out,  one  after  another,  before  me 
last  night ;  not  humorously,  I  mean,  not  mak- 
ing  fun  of  them,  but  oomplaoently  describing 
their  adoration  for  her,  and  aoquiescina  in 
their  opinion  of  herselt  Friends,  lover,  hus- 
band, she  coaxes  them  all,  and  no  more  cares 
for  them  than  worthy  Miiss  Fotheringay  did. 
Oh,  Becky  is  a  trifle  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  I 
might  draw  her  picture  and  she  would  never 
know  in  the  least  that  it  was  herself.  I  sup- 
pose I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  myself  be- 
cause we  were  brought  up  together  ;  i^e  was 
a  very  simple,  generous  creature  then." 

Blanche  Amory  combined  the  charac- 
teristics of  at  least  two  younff  girls  who 
flit  across  the  pages  of  these  ^*  Letters,*' 


one  of  whom  is  called  Miss  G.  and  the 
other  Miss  B. 

"Poor  little  B.,"  says  Thackeray  in  one 
place,  "  does  any  one  suppose  I  should  be 
such  an  idiot  as  to  write  verses  to  her?  I 
never  wrote  her  a  line.  I  once  drew  a  picture 
in  her  music  book,  a  caricature  of  a  spooney 
song  in  which  I  laughed  at  her,  as  has  been 
my  practice,  alas !" 

The  first  reference  to  Miss  G.  occurs  in 
the  following  passage  (page  49)  : 

**  At  the  train  whom  do  you  think  I  found  ? 
Miss  G.,  who  says  she  is  Blanche  Amory,  and 
I  think  she  is  Blanche  Amory ;  amiable  at 
times,  amusing,  clever,  and  depraved.  We 
talked  and  persiflated  all  the  way  to  London, 
and  the  idea  of  her  will  help  me  to  a  good 
chapter,  in  which  I  will  make  Pendennis  and 
Blanche  play  at  being  in  love,  such  a  wicked, 
false,  humbugging  London  love  as  two  blase 
London  people  might  act  and  half  deceive 
themselves  that  they  were  in  earnest.  That 
will  complete  the  cycle  of  Mr.  Pen's  worldly 
experiences,  and  then  we  will  make,  or  try  to 
make,  a  good  man  of  him.  Oh,  me !  we  are 
wicked  worldlings,  most  of  us  ;  may  God  bet- 
ter us  and  cleanse  us  !" 

Here  is  a  curious  little  glimpse  (page 
71)  : 

*'  At  Procter's  was  not  furiously  amusing— 
the  eternal  G.  bores  one.  Her  parents  were 
of  course  there,  the  papa  wiUi  a  suspicious- 
looking  little  order  in  his  buttonhole,  and  a 
dievalier  dindustrie  air  which  I  can't  get  over. 
E.  did  not  sing,  but  on  the  other  hand  Mrs. 
did.  She  was  passionate,  she  was  en- 
thusiastic, she  was  sublime,  she  was  tender. 
When  she  had  crushed  G.,  who  stood  by  the 
piano  hating  her  and  paying  her  the  most  pro- 
found compliments,  she  tripped  off  on  my 
arm  to  the  cab  in  waiting." 

Dr.  Sandwith  says  that  Thackeray  men- 
tioned to  him  the  name  of  the  original 
Blanche  Amory,  and  the  novelist  related 
how  he  once  travelled  with  her  in  a  rail- 
way  carriage  and  cut  his  finger.  She  tore 
what  seemed  to  be  a  costly  cambric  hand- 
kerchief and  exclaimed  :  '^  See  what  I 
have  sacrificed  for  you  !**  but  he  detected 
her  hiding  the  common  rag  which  she 
had  torn. 

Was  this  B.  or  G.  ?  And  was  it  B.  or 
G.  who  is  humorously  sketched  off  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  letters  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  ? 

"  Have  you  been  reading  Thackeray's  '  Pen- 
dennis'?" writes  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  1851.  **lt 
so,  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  Blanche 
Amory ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  my  young 
lady  of  last  week  is  the  original  of  that  por- 
trait, you  will  give  me  joy  that  she,  lady's-maid, 
and  infinite  baggage  are  all  gone  !  Not  that 
the  poor  little is  quite  such  a  little  devil 
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as  Thackeray,  who  has  detested  her  from  a 
child,  has  here  represented  ;  but  the  looks, 
the  manners,  the  wiles,  the  larmea,  *  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing '  are  a  perfect  likeness.  The 
blame,  however,  is  chiefly  on  those  who  placed 
her  in  a  position  so  false  that  it  reqnired  ex- 
traordinary virtue  not  to  become  false  along 
with  it.  She  was  the  only  legitimate  child  of 
a  beautiful  young'  improper  female,'  who  was 

for  a  number  of  years *s  mistress  (she  had 

had  a  husband,  a  swindler).  His  mother  took 
the  freak  of  patronizing  this  mistress,  saw  the 
child,  and,   oehold  1  it  was  very  pretty  and 

clever.    Poor  Mrs. had  tired  of  parties, 

of  politics,  of  most  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  '  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,'  she 
would  adopt  this  child,  give  herself  the  excite, 
ment  of  making  a  scandal  and  braving  public 
opinion,  and  of  educating  a  flesh-and-blood 
girl  into  the  heroine  of  a  three-volume  novel, 
which  she  had  for  years  been  trying  to  write, 
but  wanted  perseverance  to  elaborate.  The 
child  was  made  the  idol  of  the  whole  house  ; 
her  showy  education  was  fitting  her  more  for 
her  own  mother's  profession  than  for  any 
honest  one  ;  and  when  She  was  seventeen  and 
the  novel  was  just  rising  into  the  interest  of 
love  affairs,  a  rich  young  man  having  been  re- 
fused or  rather  jilted  by  her,  Mrs. died 

— her  husband  and  son  being  already  dead — 

and  poor  was  left  without  any  earthly 

stay,  and  with  only  £250  a  year  to  support  her 
in  the  extravagantly  luxurious  habits  she  had 
been  brought  up  in.  She  has  a  splendid 
voice,  and  wished  to  get  trained  for  the  opera. 

Mrs. 's  fine  lady  friends  screamed  at  the 

idea,  but  offered  her  nothing  instead,  not 
even  their  countenance.  Her  two  male  guar- 
dians, to  wash  their  hands  of  her,  resolved  to 
send  her  to  India,  and  to  India  she  had  to  go, 
vowing  that  if  their  object  was  to  marry  her 
off  she  would  disappoint  them  and  return  *  to 
prosecute  the  artist  life.'  She  produced  the 
most  extraordinary  furore  at  Calcutta  ;  had 
offers  every  week  ;  refused  them  point  blank  ; 
terrified  Sir by  her  extravagance  ;  tor- 
mented Lady by  her  caprices  ;  '  fell  into 

consumption '  for  the  nonce  ;  was  ordered  by 
the  doctors  back  to  England,  and,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  two  cowardly  guardians,  arrived 
here  six  months  ago  with  her  health  perfectly 
restored." 

It  will  be  interestlDg  to  decide  who  was 
the  person  referred  to  on  pages  122  and 
123  of  Thackeray's  *'  Letters,"  and  there 
described  as  a  friend  of  twenty  years  be- 
fore, now  a  degenerate  clergyman.  The 
description  ends  thus  : 

"  I  used  to  worship  him  for  about  six 
months,  and  now  he  points  a  moral  and 
adorns  a  tale,  such  as  it  is  in  *  Pendennis.' 

He  lives  at  the  Duke  of 's  Park  at 

and  wanted  me  to  come  and  go  to  the  Abbey 
,  poor  old  Harry 1  And  this  batter- 
ed, vulgar  man  was  my  idol  of  youth !  My 
dear  old  Fitzgerald  is  always  right  about  men, 
and  said  from  the  first  that  this  was  a  bad 
one,  and  a  sham." 


Of  the  other  characters  of  "  Penden- 
nis'* Thackeray  himself  acknowledged 
that  Helen  was  drawn  after  his  mother, 
'*  though  she  was  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  portrait."  Wagg  the  novelist, 
whose  name  is  great  in  the  land  where 
Captain  Shandy,  with  ten  times  his  brains, 
is  unknown  and  unhonored,  is  presumably 
Theodore  Hook.  The  noble  men  on  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  are  Lords  William  and 
Henry  Lennox,  and  a  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  of  whom  Jack  Sheehan 
used  to  say,  * '  His  name  of  Bcauclerc  is  a 
misnomer,  for  he  is  always  in  a  fog,  and 
never  clear  about  anything." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  village  of  Clavering,  in  which  the 
scenes  of  '*  Pendennis"  are  laid,  is  the 
village  of  that  name  in  West  Essex,  six 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  from  Saffron 
Walden.  But  Clavering  is  certainly  not 
the  original  of  the  town  described  under 
that  name  in  **  Pendennis,"  although 
Thackeray  may  have  borrowed  the  name. 
Certainly  he  seems  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Claverings  of  Clavering  Park  was  so 
called  by  him  after  the  family  of  Claver- 
ing, which  actually  held  the  village  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  Welbores  of  the  Barrow  also  may 
owe  the  casual  introduction  of  their  very 
uncommon  name  to  the  Welbores  who  re- 
sided at  an  old  house  called  '^  Pondes"  in 
Clavering  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
the  Clavering  of  the  novel  is  undoubtedly 
Ottery-St.-Mary  in  Devonshire.  Here 
Thackeray  used  to  spend  part  of  his  vaca- 
tions in  his  Charterhouse  days  (1825-28), 
at  Larkbear  on  the  confines  of  the  parish, 
then  occupied  by  his  stepfather.  Major 
Carmichael  Smyth.  There  is  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  Short  Notes  on  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Ottery-St.-Mary,"  compiled  by 
the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  Rev.  Sidney  W. 
Cornish,  D.D.,  who  says  : 

''  No  person  in  these  parts  can  read  '  Pen- 
dennis' without  being  struck  with  the  im- 
Eression  which  the  scenery  of  this  neighbor- 
ood  must  have  made  upon  his  mind  to  be 
reproduced,  .  .  .  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  local  descriptions 
clearly  identify  Olavering-Bt.-Mary,  Chatteris, 
and  Baymonth,  With  Ottery-St.-M&ry,  Exeter, 
and  Sidmouth  ;  and  in  the  first  edition,  which 
was  ornamented  with  vignettes  in  the  margin, 
a  sketch  of  the  cook-tower  of  the  church  is  in- 
troduced." 

Dr.  Cornish,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
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the  probable  original  of  Dr.  Portman. 
He  did  not  indeed  become  vicar  until 
1841,  bat  Thackeray  knew  him  when  he 
was  master  of  the  king's  school  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  parish.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  woodcut  which  represents  the  meeting 
of  Dr.  Portman  and  his  curate,  Smirke, 
the  side  face  of  Dr.  Portman  strongly  re- 
sembles that  of  Dr.  Comish,  especially  in 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye. 

Major  Carmichael  Smyth  was  the  orig- 
inal of  Colonel  Newcome.  He  is  buried 
at  Ayr,  Scotland.  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
erected  to  his  memory  a  memorial  brass 
with  the  word  **  Adsum'*  on  it.  In  a  re- 
cently published  letter  she  says,  '*  The 
*  Adsum  '  and  the  rest  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Newcomes  was  put  upon  the 
brass  because  I  knew  that  Major  Car- 
michael Smyth  had  suggested  the  charac- 
ter of  Colonel  Newcome  to  my  father. 
There  is  no  foundation,  however,  for  the 
story  that  the  death-bed  scene  in  the  novel 
was  taken  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
Major's  death."  Indeed,  in  this  scene 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  uncon- 
scious reminiscence  of  the  death  of 
Leather-stocking  in  Fenimore  Cooper's 
"  Prairie."  In  one  of  his  essays  Thack- 
eray has  acknowledged  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  this  wonderful  old  hero  ;  and  his 
simplicity,  kindliness,  and  childlike  trust 
made  him  nearly  akin  to  the  Colonel. 
Here  is  the  concluding  passage  of  Thack- 
eray's description  : 

'*  At  the  OBual  evening  hoar  the  chapel  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome' s  hands, 
ontside  the  bed,  feebly  beat  a  tune.  And  jast 
as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  pecoliar  sweet  smile 
shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  np  his  head 
a  little,  and  quickly  said,  '  Adsnm,'  and  fell 
back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  sohool 
when  the  names  were  called ;  and  lo,  he 
whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Master." 

So  wrote  Thackeray.  Now  compare 
with  this  the  death  of  Cooper's  aged  trap- 
per, the  hero  of  his  five  Indian  tales,  as 
he  gives  it  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
**  Prairie"  : 


'*  The  old  man  had  remained  nearly  motion- 
less for  an  honr.  His  eyes  alone  had  occa- 
sionally opened  and  sbat.  .  .  .  Suddenly, 
while  musing  on  the  remarkable  position  m 
which  he  was  placed,  Middleton  felt  the  hand 
which  he  held  grasp  his  own  with  incredible 
power,  and  the  old  man,  supported  on  either 
side  by  his  friends,  rose  upright  to  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  around  him,  as  if  to 
invite  all  in  presence  to  listen  (the  lingering 
remnant  of  human  frailty) ;  and  then,  with  a 
military  elevation  of  the  head,  and  with  a 
voice  that  might  be  heard  in  every  part  of  that 
numerous  assembly,  he  pronounced  the  word, 
'Here.'" 


yy 


Surely,  the  **  Adsum"  and  the  "  Here 
in  these  two  death  scenes  have  some  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  other  characters 
in  **  The  Newcomes"  are  less  easy  to 
identify.  The  elocutionist  Bellew,  father 
of  the  Eyrie  Bellew  of  the  modern  stage, 
is  said  to  have  suggested  Charles  Honey- 
man,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  Bellew  in 
his  younger  days  was  a  fashionable  clergy- 
man, was  adored  by  the  women,  and 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  good-natured 
contempt  by  the  men  of  his  congregation, 
the  likeness  is  a  very  remote  one.  Will- 
iam Boland,  whom  Edmund  Yates  de- 
scribes  as  '*  A  big,  heavy,  handsome  man 
of  much  peculiar  humor,"  was  the  orig^ 
inal  of  Fred  Bay  ham  in  **  The  New- 
comes."  (Yates,  by  the  way,  adds,  "  I 
have  ventured  to  reproduce  him  as  Boker 
in  *  Land  at  Last.'*")  Boland  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  who  might  have  achieved 
great  things,  but,  owing  to  indolence  and 
Bohemian  tastes,  his  name  never  became 
known  to  the  world.  He  had  a  robust 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities.  He  de- 
plored the  fact  that  he  was  wasting  them, 
and  he  had  a  trick  of  speaking  of  himself 
as  William  in  the  sao^e  way  that  Fred 
Bayham  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person  as  **  F.  B."  As  to  the 
Becky  Sharps,  the  Barnes,  Newcomes,  the 
Marquis  of  Steynes,  and  other  delightfully 
wicked  characters  of  that  ilk,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  quote  Thackeray's  own  words  to 
a  friend  :  **  I  don't  know  where  I  got  so 
many  wicked  people.  I  have  never  met 
them  in  real  life." — Temple  Bar, 
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**  For  it  comes  to  pass  oft,"  cries  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  in  a  burst  of  vinous  confi- 
dence,  '^  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swag- 
gering accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever 
truth  itself  would  have  earned  him." 
This  is  a  doctrine  which  has  never  lacked 
supporters.  Professors  of  Strong  Lan- 
guage, if  they  have  been  more  plentiful 
in  one  age  than  another,  have  not  as  yet 
been  seriously  threatened  with  extinction. 
No  symptoms  have  hitherto  been  devel- 
oped from  which  we  could  fairly  foretell 
the  approaching  end  of  the  long  reign  of 
imprecation.  Fom  time  to  time,  it  is  true, 
there  appears  to  be  a  lull  in  the  disease  ; 
its  virulence,  at  all  events,  becomes  less 
patent  on  the  surface,  and  its  exacerba- 
tions seem  to  occur  at  longer  intervals  and 
with  a  somewhat  milder  intensity.  But 
none  the  less  is  it  there.  Swearing,  like 
tailoring,  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  never 
goes  out  of  fashion  altogether.  The  form 
is  apt  to  change  ;  particular  phrases  be- 
come unpopular,  then  rare,  then  obsolete  ; 
yet  the  matter  and  fundamental  idea  re- 
main the  same,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
what  Hotspur  calls  **  argood  mouth-filling 
oath"  seems  to  descend,  with  volume  un- 
abated, from  generation  to  generation. 
Non-jurors,  of  course,  have  always  existed 
among  us  in  greater  or  less  plenty,  even 
as  teetotalers  and  vegetarians  ;  but  im- 
precations are  no  more  extinct  than  alco- 
hol or  butcher's  meat.  So  ancient  and 
popular  a  custom  is  surely  worthy  of  some 
little  attention.  Why  do  we  swear,  and 
what  ?  Whence  arises  the  apparently  in- 
ordinate feeling  of  contentment  which 
follows  the  delivery  of  a  specially  pungent 
execration  ?  Why  do  the  oaths  of  one 
age  sound  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  their 
point  and  aroma,  in  the  mouth  of  an- 
other ?  These  and  kindred  reflections 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  at  the  outset. 

Etymology  does  not  help  us  much  here, 
indeed  is  rather  embarrassing  than  otheV- 
wise.  We  are  referred  to  the  Aryan  root 
swar,  signifying  *' to  hum"  or '*  buzz." 
To  swear  meant  originally,  we  are  told, 
nothing  more  opprobrious  than  **  to  de- 
clare" or  **  aflSrm."  Ilcnce  the  word  an- 
swer,    of   which  the   strict    etymological 


equivalent  is  **  to  swear  in  opposition  to." 
Alas  I  there  bo  those  to  this  day  whose 
answers  are  thus  only  too  radically  cor- 
rect. **  Oath,"  a  monosyllable  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  German  JSid,  and  in 
sundry  other  Teutonic  dialects,  affords  no 
clew  to  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  which 
it  embodies.  ''Blasphemy,"  again,  or 
''  speaking  injuriously,"  is  a  mere  de- 
scriptive term,  easy  enough  to  derive,  but 
conveying,  when  resolved  into  its  factors, 
no  intimation  of  the  special  sense  which 
the  word  has  for  centuries  carried  with  it. 
Finally,  to  **  curse"  is  connected,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  our  most  modern  root- 
grubbers,  with  the  Swedish  korsa,  and 
may  thus  possibly  signify  the  act  of  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross — an  explanation 
too  flimsy  and  far-fetched  to  be  ranked 
above  the  level  of  conjecture.  Beyond 
these  poor  shreds  of  philological  guess- 
work we  are  in  no  wise  nelped  on  our  way 
by  the  laborious  tribe  of  lexicographers. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide  the 
practice  of  Swearing  into  three  main  vari- 
eties. It  is  either  asseverative,  denun- 
ciatory, or  interjectional.  These  varieties, 
again,  admit,  especially  the  last,  of  cer- 
tain subdivisions.  It  is  to  the  first  class 
that  those  judicial  affirmations  belong,  un- 
der stress  of  which  we  bind  ourselves  to 
set  forth  *  *  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;"  sacramentay  or 
oaths  of  allegiance,  fall  under  the  same 
head.  The  "so  help  me  God  "  of  our 
own  law-courts  finds  a  worthy  forerunner 
in  the ''  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also," 
or  the  frequent  **  as  thy  soul  liveth,"  of 
Biblical  authority  ;  and  with  these  may 
be  compared  the  common  vij  Ma  and  [m 
£^ia  of  the  Greek  classics.  Strong  assevera- 
tions, however,  of  this  nature  are  more 
usually  conveyed,  for  colloquial  purposes, 
through  the  medium  of  hypothesis.  The 
speaker  invites  the  most  fearful  catastrophe 
conceivable  by  religious  minds,  if  what  he 
asserts  be  not  the  fact.  Briefly,  he  pits 
his  veracity  against  perdition. 

Of  denunciation,  there  is  no  better 
specimen  extant  than  the  Commination 
Service  appointed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  use  on  Ash  Wednesday.  Ernul- 
phus'  **  Digest  of  Curses,"  whose  bitter- 
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ness  80  offended  Uncle  Toby,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  more  exhaustive,  or  the  ban 
under  whose  influence  the  Jackdaw  of 
Rheims  so  miserably  moulted.  Bat  in 
private  life  we  are  accustomed  to  employ 
a  delicately  graduated  scale  of  commina- 
tion.  Starting  from  some  such  generality 
as  '*  occupet  extremum  scabies,  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  we  may  rise  to  the 
highest  flights  of  withering  blasphemy, 
and  fulminate  a  varied  assortment  of  the 
choicest  anathemas  against  those  who  may 
have  provoked  our  indignation.  But  it  is 
in  the  third  variety,  that  which  we  may 
call  the  interjectional  or  complementary, 
that  our  fancy  permits  us- the  greatest  play. 
We  may  indulge  in  it  under  the  form  of 
either  ejaculation  or  epithet,  and  there  is 
a  copious  glossary  of  both  kinds  to  choose 
from.  It  is,  and  for  many  generations 
has  been,  the  most  popular  of  sdl  varieties 
of  the  Oath,  and,  humanly  speaking,  the 
most  harmless.  Often,  indeed,  it  appears 
as  a  mere  exclamation,  inoffensive,  mean- 
ingless,  and  boasting  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason. 

Our  older  writers  abound  in  impreca- 
tions of  all  shades  of  intensity^  They 
sometimes  afford,  to  those  who  have  that 
taste,  agreeable  etymological  nuceSy  being, 
for  the  most  part,  curious  examples  of 
crasis  or  contraction.  Quite  a  long  list 
might  be  made  of  such  ejaculations  as 
"Odds  pitUkins,"  "By  my  halidom," 
"Ffegs,"  "'Slight,"  "By  God's  lig. 
gens,"  and  the  Tike.  What  strikes  us 
most  forcibly  here  is  the  extreme  familiar- 
ity with  which  most  sacred  names  and  at- 
tributes are  freely  handled.  And  with 
this  familiarity  is  joined  an  evident  disin- 
clination to  call  things  and  persons  by 
their  accustomed  names  ;  hence  the  fre- 
quent corruptions.  It  is  as  though  the 
swearers  of  that  day  argued  that  under 
the  cloak  of  a  more  or  less  grotesque  trav- 
esty their  profanity  would  be  condoned. 
"  By  God's  sonties,"  for  instance  ;  which 
is  variously  explained  by  the  commenta- 
tors as  a  vulgarism  for  "  saints"  or  "  sanc- 
tities." So,  too,  **lakin"  for  'Mady," 
"Zounds"  and  "Gog's  wouns,"  for 
"  God's  Wounds,"  "  Gis"  for  "  Jesus." 
Shyness  in  ordinary  social  intercourse  is 
sometimes  said  to  disguise  itself  in  exces- 
sive brusquerie,  and  the  Elizabethan  im- 
precatory code  seems  to  have  been  based 
on  somewhat  the  same  principle.  How 
otherwise  are  we  to  account  for  the  ridicu- 


lous diminutives  and  parodies  which  we  so 
frequently  find  doing  duty  as  expletives  ? 
Another  curious  reflection  is  this — that  in 
our  own  day  the  complementary  profani- 
ties of  the  Shakespearian  and  subsequent 
eras  are  apt  to  be  regarded  in  the-  light  of 
nothing  more  than  a  very  mediocre  pleas- 
antry. A  man  may  ejaculate  "  Zounds  I" 
"Egad!"  "Ods  zooks  1"  "  Ods  bodi- 
kins  I"  or  "  Ecod  !"  if  so  minded,  in  al- 
most any  company,  without  exciting  any 
particular  resentment  or  disgust ;  possibly 
his  hearers  will  be  tickled  and  set  him 
down  for  a  wag.  At  any  rate  it  is  ex. 
tremely  doubtful  whether  at  an  ordinary 
clerical  gathering,  or  indeed  at  anything 
short  of  a  Lambeth  Conference,  he  would 
be  promptly  called  to  order.  Clever  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  explain  to  us  that  the 
God  of  one  age  becomes  the  Devil  of  an- 
other. Without  going  into  this  rather  in- 
tricate question  we  may  at  least  admit  that 
the  profane  language  of  one  period  of 
English  history  becomes  uncommonly  like 
.  a  joke  in  the  next.  Exceptions,  of  course, 
there  are.  Some  few  of  Shakespeare's 
oaths,  though  like  their  fellows  they  have 
long  ceased  to  be  popular,  could  not  be 
uttered  even  now  without  awakening  a 
certain  sense  of  solemnity,  let  alone  the 
question  of  appropriateness  and  taste. 
Modern  blasphemy  is  a  product  of  our 
own  ;  but  our  profanity  proper,  or  im- 
proper, has  this  redeeming  feature  about 
it,  that  it  is  much  more  restricted  than  its 
predecessors.  It  is  altogether  devoid  of 
impressiveness,  and,  as  a  rule,  rings  the 
changes  on  a  few  ugly  words,  in  their  con- 
text absolutely  without  meaning,  which  in 
some  circles  pass  current  enough,  but  in 
any  mixed  company  can  hardly  fail  to 
provoke  an  aversion,  none  the  less  pro- 
found or  sincere  in  that  it  is  so  seldom 
openly  expressed. 

Anathemas  of  the  com  minatory  order 
were  not  wholly  wanting  in  our  fore- 
fathers' speech,  but  they  do  not  seem  at 
any  time  to  have  been  very  plentiful.  The 
much-abused  but  favorite  monosyllable  of 
this  complexion,  which  is  said  to  repose 
at  the  bottom  of  even  the  best  man's 
vocabulary,  where  it  may  lie  dormant  a 
whole  lifetime,  or  rise,  perhaps,  some 
once  or  twice  under  intolerable  provocation 
to  the  surface,  occurs  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  times  in  the  entire  range  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays.  In  his  day  it  was  evi- 
dently not  the  fashionable  idiom  for  con- 
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signing  one's  friends  to  perdition.    Dromio 
of  Syracuse,   however,   makes  use  of  it, 
and  Gratiano  may  possibly  be  pardoned 
for  applying  it  to   the   inexorable   Shy- 
lock  ;  we  find  it,  too,  in  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
beth. Altemative/ormti/o?  of  denunciation, 
among  ourselves  unhappily  too  familiar, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.     And, 
generally,  if  we  would  be  honest,  we  must 
admit  that  the  swearing  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  if  not  so  universally  prevalent,  is 
nevertheless,  where  it  does  flourish,  at  once 
fouler,  uglier,  and  more  hopelessly  devoid 
of  sense  than  any  of  the  earlier  codes. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  the  nadir  of  a 
silly  profanity  which  can  show  not  one 
poor  vestige  of  poetry  or  the  picturesque. 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  practice,  at  least 
let  us  hasten  to  remodel  the  glossary.     It 
is  bad  enough  to  swear  elegantly  ;  to  be 
clumsily,  vulgarly,   ungrammatically,  pro- 
fane is  surely  itself  Anathema  Maranatka, 
The  commonest  (and  ugliest)  of  all  vul 
gar  expletives,  suggestive  of  blood  if  not 
of  thunder,  has  crept  into  our  vocabulary, 
no  man  knows  precisely  whence,  almost 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.   Middle-aged  pilgrims  on  the  imper- 
fectly macadamized  pathway  of  life  can 
easily  call  to  mind  a  time  when  it  did  not 
exist,  at  any  rate  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
of  these  latter  days.     Those  who  would 
fain  regard  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  medi- 
ffival  and   comparatively  innocuous  ^ '  By 
'r  Lady'^  have  no  sure  ground  to  stand 
on.     The     Elizabethan     adjuration     can 
scarcely   have  degenerated  into   a   mere 
epithet.     A  word  or  phrase  may  change 
its  meaning,  it  is  true,  but  very  rarely  be- 
comes another  part  of  speech  altogether. 
And  it  is  as  an  epithet,  or  even  as  nothing 
more  than  a  particle  indicative  of  special 
emphasis,   that  the  term   in   question   is 
mainly  employed.     It  may   be  objected 
also  that  **  By  'r  Lady"  has  a  distinctly 
Romanist  flavor  ;  whereas  its  disagreeable 
substitute,  descendant,  or  corruption,  be 
it  which  it  may,  is  used  impartisilly  by  all 
denominations   of  Christian    men    whose 
mother  tongue  is  Anglo-Saxon.    We  must 
be  content  to  leave  its  origin  in  obscurity, 
and  regret  only  that  the  vagueness  of  its 
source  in  no  wav  affects  its  popularity. 
It  is  essentially  the  expletive  of  low  life. 
Here  it  plays  an  important,  not  to  say  in. 
dispensable,    part  in    colloquial    Queen's 
English.     Sometimes  it  is  combined  with 
another  ominous  word,  a  subf^tantive  this. 


and  monosyllabically  expressive  of  those 
regions  which  Virgil  and  Dante  have  de- 
scribed in  such  graphic  detail  ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  dignified  with  the  title 
of  imprecation.  But  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  society  which  specially  affects  this 
remarkable  idiom,  it  is  manifestly  in- 
tended to  convey  nothing  worse  than  the 
speaker* s  anxiety  to  infuse  a  little  extra 
strength  into  his  language.  Even  this 
modest  characteristic  is  losing  ground,  and 
any  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  may,  by 
diverging  into  the  nearest  alley,  abun- 
dantly satisfy  himself  that  as  often  as  not 
it  not  only  means  nothing  at  all,  but  is 
meant  to  mean  nothing.  It  becomes  a 
mere  prefix,  to  be  inserted  at  will  before 
all  nouns  and  many  adverbs.  The  French- 
man who  in  his  English- French  Dictionary 
rendered  it  baldly  by  trh  may  well  be  ex- 
cused ;  when  it  means  anything  it  does 
mean  tres,  or  something  like  it. 

There  are  a  good  many  expressions 
which  may  be  called  unconscious  oaths, 
and  are  considered  to  be  the  mildest  form 
of  imprecation  that  the  lips  of  man  or 
woman  are  competent  to  utter.  They 
would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
would  fain  realize  the  comfort,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  swearing,  and  yet  be  held 
guiltless  of  outrages  on  religious  decorum. 
We  may  liken  them  to  the  temperance 
beverages  which  contain  just  enough  of 
alcohol  to  gratify  the  sense  of  tippling. 
There  is  even  a  legend  of  a  certain 
**  Whaup,"  who  only  after  ignominious 
suspension  over  a  bridge  at  the  hands  of 
his  elder  brother  could  be  induced  to 
**  swear  a  waur  swear"  than  **  dash  it." 
Such  hyper-squeamishness  occurs  but 
rarely  among  the  Whaup's  compatriots, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  manly  society  on  either 
side  the  Border.  Other  similar  subter- 
fuges are  '*  what  the  mischief,"  '*  what 
the  deuce,"  '*drat  it,"  and  the  like. 
Garlyle  is  said  to  have  been  tickled  by  the 
retort  of  the  Irish  corporal  engaged  in 
flogging  his  countryman  :  '^  Oh  the  devil 
burn  it  !  there's  no  plasin'  of  ye,  strike 
where  one  will."  His  biographer  sug- 
gests that  he  may  have  felt  how  well  the 
cap  fitted,  for  he  did  not  himself  invari- 
ably deal  in  soft  answers  or  the  spirit  of 
contentment. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  milk- 
and-water  expletives  a  little  more  curi- 
ously, we  find  that,   although  they  may 
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be,  and  in  all  probability  nsually  are,  ut- 
tered withoat  the  slightest  hankering  after 
profanity,  yet  in  truth  they  mean,  if  any- 
thing,  precisely  the  same  as  the  bolder  and 
more  ^'  mouth-filling' '  varieties.  The  dilu- 
tion  is  a  mere  blind.  For  what,  after  all, 
is  **  deuce"  but  Deus^  or  **  mischief  ^* 
but  Diabolusf  We  may  ''damn  with 
faint  praise"  in  any  company,  but  in  no 
other  way,  if  we  wish  to  be  polite.  Be 
our  spirit  never  so  sorely  moved,  we  must 
still  restrict  ourselves  to  the  use  of  such 
inferior  phrases  as  "hang,"  "dash,"  or 
"  blow  !"  Even  these  comparatively  mild 
imperatives,  however,  must  have  some 
subject,  expressed  or  understood.  Who 
stops  to  consider  what  that  subject  is  ? 

Schoolboys  are  especially  fond  of  in- 
voking the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  usually 
under  his  more  familiar  title  of  Jove. 
The  same  adjuration  crops  up,  but  only 
once  or  twice,  in  Shakespeare,  who  also 
makes  some  of  his  classical  characters  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida"  swear  "  by  Ve- 
nas's hand,*'  and  **  Venus's glove."  No- 
body now  invokes  Venus,  or  indeed  Tat 
least  in  this  country)  any  other  pagan  ai- 
vinity  than  the  son  of  Saturn,  who,  how- 
ever, still  remains  a  great  favorite.  Per 
Bdcco,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common 
enough  in  Italy,  where  one  never  hears 
Per  Giove.  What  reasons  can  have  in- 
duced us  thus  to  appropriate  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  theogony  ?  Jove,  at  any  rate, 
is  become  an  essentially  British  deity,  and 
many  of  us  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
do  without  him.  A  schoolboy,  ten  years 
of  age,  is,  thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  Olym- 
pus, able  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  a  de- 
cided and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  legit- 
imate manner.  Give  him  Mercury,  Vul- 
can, even  Phoebus  Apollo  himself,  and  he 
will  derive  no  satisfaction  whatever ;  but 
the  strongest  emotions  of  his  little  heart 
discover  themselves  in,  and  are  assuaged 
by,  the  appeal  to  the  majesty  of  Jove. 
Anxiety,  astonishment,  admiration,  wrath, 
envy,  and  a  host  of  other  emotions,  are 
one  and  all  expressed  and  appeased  by  the 
prompt  use  of  this  invaluable  monosyl- 
lable. It  clings  to  us  through  life.  Long 
after  we  have  said  farewell  to  the  micro- 
cosmic  school- world,  we  still,  from  time 
to  time,  deliver  ourselves  almost  uncon- 
sciously of  the  expletive  of  our  salad-days, 
and  often  with  some  semblance  of  relief. 
In  many  cases  it  remains  the  one  poor 
shred  of  classical  lore  that  we  can  call  our 


own.  All  else — wanderings  of  Ulysses, 
sieges  of  Troy,  Persian  invasions,  Polopon- 
nesian  wars,  the  march  of  Hannibal,  may 
long  since  have  fled  the  tablets  of  our 
memory — the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
our  ten  years,  more  or  less,  of  classical 
education,  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
solitary  remnant "  By  Jove  !" 

Another  schoolboy  adjuration,  "  By 
Jingo,"  or,  more  emphatically,  "  By  the 
living  Jingo,"  was  dying  a  peaceful  and 
natural  death,  when  a  sudden  outburst  of 
patriotism,  so  called,  galvanized  it  a  few 
years  ago  into  renewed  popularity.  Prob- 
ably few,  if.  any,  of  the  would  be  patriots 
could  have  suggested  a  clew  to  the  origin 
of  the  oath,  which  indeed  has  puzzled 
many  hard  heads.  It  is  referred  by  some 
to  the  Basque  word  for  God,  while  others 
connect  it  with  a  certain  St.  Gingoulph. 
Who  this  saint  may  have  been,  and  why 
this  greatness  should  have  been  thrust  up- 
on him,  are  questions  which  still  await  a 
conclusive  answer  :  an  explanation,  amus- 
ing if  nothing  more,  is  given  in  the  Lay 
of  St.  Gengulphus  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby, 
Esquire.  The  word,  however,  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  some  kind,  and  seems  to 
point  to  the  half-familiar,  half-fearful, 
avoidance  (already  noticed)  of  a  plain  title. 

Readers  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
Marryat  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  strict 
fidelity  of  those  writers  in  the  matter  of 
strong  language.  They  never  shirk  a  diffi- 
culty by  having  recourse  to  the  apologetic 
"dash"  of  modem  novelists.  A  spade 
is  never  vaguely  described  in  their  pages 
as  an  agricultural  implement.  Their  suc- 
cessors are,  for  the  most  part,  more  scru- 
pulous, or  less  honest,  according  to  the 
reader's  point  of  view.  They  shrink  from 
boldly  printing  words  which  are  consid- 
ered  unparliamentary ;  but  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  their  half-hearted  "  dashes" 
are  not  even  more  offensive  than  the  real 
thing.  Dickens  splits  the  difference  in 
his  usual  felicitous  manner.  We  all  re- 
member how  Mr.  Pell,  relating  an  apocry- 
phal anecdote  of  his  friend  the  Chancellor, 
is  promptly  called  to  order  by  the  elder 
Weller,  who  is  only  pacified  on  learning 
that  the  exalted  functionary  had  "  damned 
hisself  in  confidence."  And  by  the  alter- 
ation of  a  single  letter  Mr.  Mantalini  is 
made  irresistibly  funny,  as  when  he  votes 
his  wife  "  the  demdest  little  fascinator  in 
all  the  world,"  or  when,  hearing  the  total 
amount  of  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Scaley^ 
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he  ejacnlates  magnanimously,  ^*  The  half- 
penny be  demned.'*  Thus,  by  a  humor- 
ous reading  of  the  objectionable  term  in 
the  first  instance,  and  by  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  one  vowel  for  another  in  the 
second,  the  clever  author  not  only  satisfies 
our  consciences  and  his  own,  but  gratifies 
our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  all  the 
while  preserves  an  adequate  odor  of  im- 
precation. Other  writers  who  venture  on 
this  dangerous  ground  are  not  so  success- 
ful. They  dare  not  swear  outright,  and 
their  genius  suggests  no  convenient  and 
telling  paraphrase — hence  the  witless  and 
futile  **da8h." 

It  is  curious  that  we  are  quite  unable  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  some  of  the  com- 
monest Continental  oaths.  We  can,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  appraise  such 
terms  as  Sacri,  Sapristi,  and  Morhleu 
(euphemistic  for  Mort  JDieu),  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  wholly  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  swearing  value  of  Mille  Tonnerres 
and  Tausend  Dannerwetter,  Even  though 
these  latter  be  regarded  as  an  invocation 
of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  and  summer 
heat,  we  cannot  see  anything  very  dread- 
ful or  juratory  in  them.  Anglicized  they 
become  perfectly  harmless,  and  would  in- 
deed be  welcomed  in  the  room  of  some  of 
our  own  more  approbrious  idioms. 
"Thunder!''  or  even  **  Thunder  and 
Lightning  !"  we  consider  a  very  temper- 
ate exclamation ;  so,  too,  thought  the 
author  of  the  tragic  story  of  the  Bagman's 
Dog,  which  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage on  this  head.  Applying  the 
Johnsonian  maxim  of  "  claret  for  boys, 
port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes,"  we 
should  certainly  be  inclined  to  class  either 
or  both  of  them  with  the  claret,  nay  even 
with  the  yet  milder  variety  of  Gladstonian 
claret,  a  vintage  happily  unknown  to  the 
learned  doctor.  To  our  insular  minds 
they  convey  absolutely  no  idea  of  impro- 
priety. We  might  go  about  Dannerwetter- 
mg  for  a  month  together,  and  not  feel 
one  atom  the  better  for  it,  or  the  worse  ; 
while  our  character  for  propriety  and  de- 
cent speech  would  not  be  one  whit  dam- 
aged, whatever  might  be  thought  of  our 
sanity.  The  German  soul,  however,  is 
conscious  of  a  distinct  sense  of  relief  after 
a  judicious  indulgence  in  the  same  pas- 
time. Hence  we  are  confronted  by  the 
strange  paradox  that  what  is  a  round  oath 
in  one  country  is  not  even  a  smart  ejacu- 
lation in  the  next. 


Do  atheists  swear  ?  If  they  do  not, 
here  at  least,  assuming  the  habit  to  be  re- 
prehensible, is  one  point  clearly  in  their 
lavor,  and  one,  too,  which  cannot  be  hon- 
estly claimed  by  a  great  many  Theists, 
Deists,  and  Anglicans.  If  they  do,  how 
can  they  be  atheists  at  all  ?  For  the  ad- 
juration of  a  Superior  Being  is  the  essence 
of  the  oath.  It  is  only  shyness  or  defer- 
ence to  common  usage  that  leads  us  to 
omit  the  subject  of  our  denunciatory  im- 
peratives ;  and  the  subject  roust  be  supe- 
rior to  ourselves,  or  we  should  not  so  con- 
fidently invoke  divine  aid  toward  consum- 
mating the  ruin,  here  and  hereafter,  of  our 
refractory  friends  and  foes.  But  a  com- 
mination  which  involves  a  belief  in  no 
power  capable  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Borne, soi-disant 
atheist  must  have  been  caught  thus  nap- 
ping in  David's  time  to  account  for  his 
pointed  remark  that  the  fool  (and  no 
one  else,  be  it  noted)  '*  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God."  He  had  evi- 
dently been  overheard  to  swear  by  the 
very  Deity  whose  existence  he  professed 
to  deny.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  he  had 
proved  the  manifest  absurdity  of  his 
atheism. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  custom  of  in- 
fidels in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  many  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians.  Many 
excellent  (or  otherwise  excellent)  citizens, 
merciful  men,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place,  whose  integrity  is  undoubted, 
and  whose  rate-paying  capacity  is  far 
above  suspicion,  indulge,  nevertheless, 
with  greater  or  less  regularity  in  the  luxu- 
ry of  imprecation.  It  cannot  be  a  mere 
habit,  for  they  are  able  to  restrain  their 
tongues  in  certain  company.  It  cannot  be 
from  any  real  desire  to  have  their  denun- 
ciations carried  into  effect,  for  divers  of 
them  are  infinitely  too  kind  hearted  to 
wish  any  real  ill  to  their  kindred,  or  even 
to  their  casual  acquaintance  or  the  stranger 
within  or  without  their  gates.  Some  of 
them  again  are  men  of  strong  intellect, 
who  would  be  the  first  to  see  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  utter  futility  of  their  ful- 
minations.  They  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  their  prayers  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  any  particular  person  or  thing 
will  ever  be  heeded.  They  are  not  like 
Popes,  to  believe  that  their  excommunica- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  land  the  offend- 
ing party  in  everlasting  Gehenna.     They 
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know  very  well  that  it  is  vox  et  prceterea 
nihil,  winged  words,  which  break  no 
bones  and  assuredly  cannot  in  any  way 
control  the  destination  of  the  soul  of  man 
or  woman.  It  is  a  disease  curable  only 
by  the  patient  himself,  and  too  often  al- 
lowed to  run  its  course  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. In  some  cases  indeed  it  might 
even,  like  alcoholism,  be  found  incurable. 
For  the  self-denial  and  strength  of  will, 
which  alone  in  the  moral  pharmacopoeia 
can  be  reckoned  as  efficacious  drugs  for 
such  an  emei^ency,  are  not  always  forth- 
coming. Occasionally  it  is  inherited  ; 
like  some  other  forms  of  insanity  it  will 
sometimes  skip  a  generation  and  break 
forth  with  renewed  vitality  and  virulence 
in  a  great  nephew  or  a  grandchild.  More 
often  it  is  contracted  by  the  patient's  own 
folly  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  The  boy 
thinks  that  it  gives  him  a  manly  air,  and 
the  delusion  accompanies  him  into  man- 
hood itself,  where  it  is  apt  to  become 
chronic. 

There  are  those,  however,  and  perhaps 
they  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  an- 
athematist»,  who  only  swear  on  special 
occasions,  as,  for  example,  when  they  miss 
a  train,  break  a  shoe-lace,  or  have  the 
gout.  It  is  the  expletive  or  complemen- 
tary phase  of  imprecation  which  we  then 
hear  in  perfection.  In  itself  it  is  wholly 
unintelligible.  A  Roman,  in  similar  plight, 
would  probably  have  vented  a  Pol  or  a 
Mehercle ;  Homeric  heroes  would  have 
cried  S>  irSnoi,  We  should  be  altogether 
in  error  did  we  argue  from  it  that  the 
speaker  really  seeks  to  denounce  his  fel- 
low-creatures,  whether  individually  or  in 
mass,  lie  may  not  at  the  moment  feel 
especially  amiable  toward  his  kind,  but, 
if  he  were  put  to  it,  he  could  not  formu- 
late his  resentment.  His  bearing  at  such 
times,  it  is  true,  is  that  of  one  who  has 
been  cruelly  used,  against  whom  not  only 
all  mankind,  but  all  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness  have  entered  into  a  fell  con- 
spiracy. But  meet  the  victim  half  an 
hour  later,  and  observe  the  contrast  in  his 
demeanor.  Where  is  that  thunderous 
brow,  where  that  rushing  torrent,  that 
Pelion  on  Ossa  of  execration  ?  Can  this 
bland  and  smiling  gentleman  be  he,  who, 
thirty  short  minutes  agone,  consigned  his 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Tartarus  and  the 
pale  kingdoms  of  Dis  ?  Yes,  it  is  verily 
he  and  none  other.  The  storm  is  over 
and  glorious  Apollo  shines    forth  once 


more.  And  what  is  the  net  result  of  the 
explosion  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  loss 
of  dignity,  infringement  of  laws  written 
and  unwritten,  disgust,  perhaps  terror,  of 
spectators,  general  degradation  ;  against 
this  we  are  bound  to  reckon,  for  in  cer- 
tain constitutions  they  indubitably  foUow, 
a  definite  sense  of  satisfaction,  an  ease  of 
mind,  and  a  clearing  of  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, which,  it  seems,  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  compassed.  At  such 
moments  all  considerations  of  temperance, 
decorum,  and  self-respect  are  thrown 
wholesale  to  the  winds.  The  grave  house- 
holder and  father  of  a  family,  whose  of- 
fice and  privilege  it  is  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  all  around  him,  will  fall  into'  the 
snare  as  readily,  and  imprecate  as  round- 
ly, as  the  gay  and  irresponsible  stripling. 
While  the  fit  is  on  him  ne  is  as  one  oereft 
of  reason.  He  has  not  even  the  excuse 
of  patients  under  the  influence  of  an  an- 
sestnetic,  who,  as  is  weU  known,  will  some- 
times indulge  in  unexpected  profanity, 
being,  in  their  natural  state,  before  they 
are  finally  lulled  into  their  Lethsean  slum- 
ber, paragons  of  virtue  and  piety.  His, 
indeed,  is  rather  a  case  of  hyper-edsthesisi ; 
BO  sensitive  at  all  points  does  he  become, 
that  nothing,  apparently,  but  the  explo- 
sive treatment,  can  give  him  relief.  Know, 
ing  of  old  its  subtle  properties,  he  adopts 
it  again  and  again,  with  extreme  celerity 
and  a  confidence  which,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  is  never  misplaced.  He 
swears  freely,  and  breathes  again  ;  grad- 
ually his  temperature  becomes  normal,  his 
temporal  arteries  less  and  less  turgid,  his 
complexion  and  general  aspect  no  longer 
sanguinary.  The  fit  is  over  ;  a  child  may 
handle  him  now  ;  he  has  been  cured  by 
the  oath. 

It  seems,  then,  incontrovertible  that 
some  natures,  in  certain  crises  which  are 
constantly  recurring  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us,  derive  an  appreciable  consolation,  and 
even  safeguard,  from  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing. We  find  an  analogy  in  one  of  the 
privileges  of  Eve's  daughters  ;  oaths  in 
the  man  often  correspond  to  tears  in  the 
woman.  By  both  alike  is  the  vexation  of 
the  moment  relieved.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, oaths  and  tears  react  upon  each 
other  with  painful  punctuality  ;  the  voice 
of  the  imprecator  will  produce  weeping, 
and  the  sniffs  of  the  weeper  on  the  other 
hand,  will  in  some  households  infallibly 
elicit  a  '*  cursory"  comment.     Solomon 
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had  no  sympathy  with  either.  He  de- 
nounces the  ^^scorner,"  and,  speaking 
with  an  experience  altogether  unique, 
gauges  with  much  acumen  the  aggravation 
produced  by  a  **  continual  dropping. '* 
Nevertheless,  absolutely  and  in  themselves, 
tears  are  to  be  preferred  to  oaths.  They 
may  try  our  patience  and  stir  our  spleen, 
but  at  least  they  do  not  infringe  any 
canon  of  morality  or  necessarily  shock  the 
pious  consciences  of  those  who  may  chance 
to  witness  them.  As  one.  of  our  own 
poets  has  said  or  sung  :  *^  Women  must 
weep  ;"  but  he  does  not  add  that  men 
must,  or  even  may,  swear. 

In  these  days,  which  see  so  many  cru- 
sades of  one  kind  and  another,  it  is  a  little 
strange  that  no  dead  set  has  been  made 
against  what  is  briefly  but  forcibly  stigma- 
tized as  **  foul  language."  Our  beer  is 
drunk  in  the  face  of  a  legion  of  hostile 
spectators  ;  our  tobacco  is  confronted  by 
an  adverse  League  ;  but  we  are  still  per- 
mitted to  swear  with  impunity.  No  spe- 
cial **  Army"  has  been  levied  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  our  oaths.  And  yet  no 
one  can  pretend  that  they  rest  upon  any 
more  respectable  basis  than  that  of  mere 
custom.  For  a  nation  which  professes  to 
take  its  moral  stand  on  a  code  containing 
the  plain  precept  '^  Swear  not  at  ail,"  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  are  a  little  lax 
in  our  practice.  A  habit  which  we  ac- 
knowledge to  be  in  defiance  equally  otjtts, 
faSf  and  perhaps  lex  also,  we  have  never- 
theless, within  the  memory  of  man,  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  stamp  out  or  even 


to  reform.  Far  from  being  killed,  the 
snake  has  not  been  appreciably  scotched, 
save  in  the  drawing-room.  If  oaths  in 
daily  life  cannot  bo  abolished  (that  of 
*'  the  Christian  man,  when  the  magistrate 
requireth,"  being  of  course  excepted)  we 
might  at  least  have  a  revised  version  of 
the  present  alternative  phrases.  We 
would  not,  indeed,  revert  to  the  days  of 
'^  ods  bobs  and  bodikins"  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned.  Nor  do  the  trivial- 
ities of  modern  social  intercourse  seem  to 
demand  anything  like  the  grand  and  mas- 
sive adjurations  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  surely  the  ingenuity  of 
some  mast,er  of  language  could  devise  for 
us  a  table  of  imprecations  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  should  be  abundantly  '*  mouth- 
filling"  and  satisfy  the  keenest  critic  of 
point  and  pungency,  while,  on  the  other, 
they  should  not  offend  against  decency 
or  religious  scruples.  Almost  anything 
would  be  better  than  the  current  profan- 
ities and  ineptitudes  which  constitute 
"  the  vain  and  rash  swearing"  of  the  aver- 
age "  Christian  man. "  If  we  must  swear, 
let  the  operation  be  conducted,  like  so 
many  others  nowadays,  elegantly  yet  effec- 
tively, on  true  South  Kensington  lines. 
Let  our  execrations  be  in  accordance  with 
the  canons  of  High  Art.  So  might  we 
remain  still  "full,"  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent, "of  strange  oaths" — possibly 
stranger,  and  certainly  less  noisome  and 
unholy  than  any  that  have  graced  the  lips 
of  man  since  first  he  habitually  swore. — 
Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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Belton.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  get  into  a 
studio.  There  is  always  something  attrac- 
tive to  me  in  its  atmosphere.  It  seems  to 
be  a  little  ideal  world  in  itself,  outside  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  common  life,  and 
having  different  interests  and  influences. 
An  artist  ought  to  be  very  happy  in  his 
life.  His  occupation  leads  him  into  har- 
mony with  nature  and  man,  lifts  him  into 
ideal  regions  and  sympathies,  and  gives 
to  the  outward  world  a  peculiar  charm  and 
beauty. 

HcUlett.  It  is  a  happy  life  ;  all  other 
occupations  after  art  seem  flat  and  taste- 
less.    The  world  has  for  the  artist  a  dif- 


ferent aspect  from  what  it  wears  to  the 
common  eye.  Beauty  starts  forth  to  greet 
him  from  the  vulgarest  corners,  and  na- 
ture shows  him  new  delights  of  color, 
light,  and  form  at  every  turn.  He  is  her 
lover,  and  "  love  lends  a  precious  seeing 
to  the  eye."  If  art  be  pursued  in  a  high 
spirit  and  pure  love,  I  know  nothing  more 
delightful.  It  gives  a  new  meaning  and 
value  to  everything.  Life  is  only  too 
short  for  the  wooing. 

Bel.  Is  an  artist  ever  in  love  with  his 
work  ?  Do  you  recognize  any  truth  in 
the  myth  of  Pygmalion  ? 

MaL  No.     I   cannot   understand   how 
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an  artist  can  be  enamored  of  what  he  has 
done.  He,  more  than  any  one,  mnst  feel 
its  shortcomings.  He  knows  bow  inferior 
it  is  to  his  aim  and  to  his  conception,  and 
the  nearer  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it,  the 
less  he  is  contented  with  it.  Even  when 
he  sncceeds,  saccess  is  a  merely  relative 
term  :  the  thing  produced  must  necessarily 
be  below  and  within  the  producer.  It  is 
not  the  victory  so  much  as  the  battle  that 
delights  him.  It  is  not  the  product,  but 
the  producing.  There  is  a  certain  sadness 
which  comes  over  one  at  the  end  of  every 
work — first,  from  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  result  is  not  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  and,  second,  from  the  loss  of  a 
companion  and  friend  of  many  days,  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
thought  has  been  given.  Before  the  work 
is  completed,  there  comes  a  certain  ex- 
haustion of  purpose  and  power.  Already 
the  mind  is  projecting  itself  beyond  into 
new  conceptions  and  ideas,  which  beckon 
forward  with  illusory  promises  of  higher 
beauty  and  fairer  accomplishment.  The 
thing  to  be  done  will  be  better  than  what 
is  done.  The  next  combat  will  be  crowned 
with  f  ictory.  The  future  is  glad  and  large 
of  promise — the  present  is  sad  and  unsat- 
isfied. 

Bel,  This  is  so  with  every^  pursuit — 
with  life  itself.  The  past  and  the  future 
have  a  certain  consecration  which  the 
present  has  not :  the  mists  of  memory  en- 
chant the  one  ;  the  glories  of  hope  trans- 
figure the  other. 

Mai,  Still,  one  enjoys  the  present 
through  the  ministrations  of  art  more  than 
by  any  other  means.  Every  day  has  its 
happiness  and  its  work  ;  and  it  is  the 
union  of  the  mechanical  and  the  poetic— 
the  real  and  the  ideaWwhich  gives  it  a 
special  charm.  The  body  and  mind  are 
working  together.  Artists  are  generally 
long  lived — and  particularly  sculptors — for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  mind  and  body 
are  botn  kept  constantly  in  harmonious 
action. 

'  Bel,  I  suppose  irritation  and  worry  kill 
far  more  than  hard  work,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  business  and  commerce  use 
men  up  so  rapidly. 

Mai,  Besides,  in  art  one  is  always 
learning,  and  that  begets  a  kind  of  cheer- 
fulness, under  the  influence  of  which  the 
mind  works  more  easily,  and  with  less 
wear  and  tear.  The  labor  we  delight  in 
physics  pain,  and  as  long  as  we  enjoy  our 


work  there  is  no  danger  of  overworking. 
It  is  only  when  we  get  irritated  and  wor- 
ried that  work  begins  to  tell  on  us  and 
wear  us  out. 

Bel,  I  suppose  artists  have  their  black 
days  too  ?  I  hope  you  have.  You  have 
no  right  to  have  all  your  lives  pleasant. 

Mai,  Black  enough  days  we  have  un- 
doubtedly, when  nothing  will  come  to  our 
hand  ;  when  we  get  confused  and  tor- 
mented, and  know  we  are  going  wrong, 
and  cannot  see  the  right  way.  Then  our 
work  haunts  us  and  harries  us,  and  pur- 
sues us  in  our  dreams,  and  will  not  give 
us  peace.  But  these  days  pass,  and  we 
get  over  the  trouble ;  the  sun  shines 
again,  and  all  goes  well. 

Bel,  Do  you  ever  get  any  hints  in  your 
dreams  which  help  you  ? 

Mai,  Never  !  When  I  dream  of  my 
work,  it  is  always  going  wrong,  and  1  am 
vainly  attempting  to  put  it  right.  And 
this  arises  from  the  simple  fact,  I  suppose, 
that  it  does  not  occupy  my  dreaming 
thoughts  unless  I  have  been  worried  by  it 
or  by  something  else.  But  I  never  get 
anything  of  value  from  dreams. 

Bel,  With  time  and  study,  at  last,  I 
suppose  you  embody  your  conceptions  at 
once  with  more  ease  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty ?  But  every  work  must  have  its 
own  difficulties,  however  you  may  have 
accomplished  yourself  in  the  pvactice  of 
your  ai-t. 

Mai,  The  beginnings  of  art  are  com- 
paratively easy,  and  we  are  often  surprised 
to  find  so  little  difficulty  in  achieving  a 
certain  result  not  utterly  bad.  The  friends 
of  every  youth  who  begins  to  paint  or  to 
model  see  in  him  the  promise  of  a  future 
Phidias  or  Raffaelle.  But  as  we  tiain  our 
powers  and  continue  our  studies,  the  diffi- 
culties increase — we  see  more  to  do,  and 
we  are  less  satisfied  with  our  work.  The 
horizon  grows  larger  and  larger  at  every 
advance,  and  we  soon  begin  to  feel  not 
only  that  perfection  is  impossible,  but  ex- 
cellence exceedingly  difficult.  We  labor 
to  attain  what  is  less  tangible,  and  more 
essential.  Of  course  the  mere  facility  in- 
creases enormously,  so  that  at  last  we  do 
with  ease  what  cost  us  at  first  great  labor  ; 
but  we  strain  ourselves  to  harder  tasks. 
Nature  taunts  us,  and  tempts  us,  and 
tries  us  with  her  infinite  variations  and 
finesses  and  subtleties.  There  is  never  an 
end«  The  more  we  learn  the  more  there 
remains  to  learn.     The  higher  we  go  the 
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more  precipitous  rise  the  heights  above. 
The  'peak  that,  seen  from  its  base  in  the 
valley  below,  seemed  to  tower  into  the  sky 
above,  proves,  when  we  have  reached  its 
crest,  to  be  but  a  trivial  fragment  in  a 
mighty  chain  of  mountains,^ that  cliff 
over  cliff  rise,  towering  beyond,  and  never 
do  we  reach  a  summit  that  does  not  dwarf 
all  below,  and  open  the  way  to  loftier 
heights,  to  ideal  Silberhdmer,  that  dazzle 
and  delight  us  with  their  unattainable 
splendors  and  inaccessible  despairs.  Then, 
again,  in  seizing  one  thing  we  lose  an- 
other. What  we  gain  in  knowledge  and 
facility  we  lose  in  naivete  and  freshness  of 
impression.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  to 
the  end  that  sustained  enthusiasm  which 
alone  holds  the  keys  of  success  in  art ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  lose  our  love  we 
lose  our  power.  Nothing  good  is  done  in 
art  by  trick  or  sleight-of-hand.  The 
complete  force  of  the  man  must  be  put 
forth,  and  his  work  must  be  done  in  ab- 
solute earnest. 

Bel,  It  is  said  that  Thorwaldsen,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  stood  before  one 
of  his  statues  which  he  had  just  com- 
pleted, and  after  looking  sadly  at  it  for  a 
time,  said,  '*  I  see  I  am  growing  old,  and 
my  powers  are  failing.  This  statue  satis- 
fies me." 

Mai.  I  know  not  whether  the  story  is 
true,  but  the  observation  was  just,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  philosophic  truth. 
In  age  the  temptation  is  to  relax  one's 
efforts,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  achieving 
a  certain  excellence,  within  one's  knowl- 
edge and  power,  instead  of  striving  for 
more.  So  we  see  in  the  later  works  of 
distinguished  artists  more  freedom  of  style 
and  brush,  but  more  carelessness  of  detail 
and  execution,  more  mannerism,  and  but 
too  often  mere  repetitions  of  themselves. 
Art  is  an  imperious  mistress,  and  we  must 
give  her  all  if  we  are  to  obtain  her  utmost 
favors.  Nor  is  it  so  alone  in  Art.  It  is 
so  in  everything.  Nature  never  gives. 
She  exacts  strict  pay  for  all  you  take. 
She  does  not  scatter  her  largesses  to  the 
idle  and  the  careless.  She  only  pays  the 
wages  of  your  work.  Worse  than  that, 
her  highest  fruit  she  puts  just  beyond 
your  reach  to  tempt  you  on  to  your  ex- 
tremest  effort.  If  you  will  not  strain  to 
your  utmost  for  it,  you  must  be  content 
to  go  without  it :  it  does  not  drop  into 
your  hands  of  itself. 

Bel.  Ah!  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite 


agree  with  you.  You  take  no  account  of 
genius,  with  which  some  few  are  dowered 
by  nature,  and  into  their  hands  the  fruit 
sometimes  does  seem  to  drop  without  any 
pains  and  struggles  on  their  part.  And 
then,  again,  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
between  men  in  their  natural  facility. 
Some  seem  to  do  with  ease  what  others 
labor  for  in  vain.  , 

Mai.  Trae — but  the  strain  comes  some- 
where with  every  one.  Great  natural 
facility  at  finst  is  not  always,  if  it  be  ever, 
a  boon  to  be  coveted  by  one  who  seeks  to 
attain  great  excellence.  Somewhere  at 
some  time  the  whole  soul  must  be  put  into 
one's  work,  the  whole  powers  strained  to 
the  utmost ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
this  should  occur  at  an  early  period,  other- 
wise the  danger  is  that  we  may  rest  con- 
tented with  those  small  achievements 
which  are  bounded  by  our  facilities. 
There  is  a  desperate  wall  somewhere  or 
other  to  block  our  progress.  It  may  be 
early  in  our  course,  when  we  are  bold  and 
fresh  and  enthusiastic,  and  then  with  will 
and  energy  we  may  overleap  it ;  or  it 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  when 
fatigue  has  come  on,  and  the  mind  is 
jaded,  and  we  have  been  spoiled  by  praise, 
and  then  we  lack  the  energy  to  surmount 
it,  and  prefer  to  canter  about  within  the 
easy  limits  we  possess.  No  man  ever  did 
his  best  without  laying  out  all  that  was  in 
him.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  and 
so  tempting  as  facility,  unless  it  come 
from  hard  study  and  long  practice,  and 
even  then  it  is  a  temptation  and  a  danger. 

Bel.  That  is  very  true.  Facility  is 
often  mistaken  for  genius,  but  it  generally 
leads  to  mediocrity.  How  many  a  person 
I  have  known  who,  with  great  promise  at 
the  beginning,  soon  faltered  and  then 
stopped ;  while  others,  with  no  early 
facility,  strengthened  themselves  by  study 
and  will,  and  passed  far  beyond  them  at 
the  end.  So  many  are  satisfied  with  doing 
pretty  well  what  they  can  do  easily,  and 
want  the  energy  to  do  very  well  when  it 
costs  labor  and  struggle.  But  at  least 
four-fifths  of  genius  is  an  indomitable  will. 

Mai.  Very  true.  Take  Michel  Angelo, 
for  instance  :  he  had  not  a  natural  facility 
like  Raffaelle,  but  he  climbed  to  far  higher 
regions  by  force  of  will,  and  an  energy 
that  ninety  years  did  not  tire  ;  while  Raf- 
faelle had  passed  his  culmination  at  thirty- 
seven,  and  his  last  works,  young  as  he 
was,  are  far  from  being  his  best.     How- 
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the  probable  original  of  Dr.  Portman. 
He  did  not  indeed  become  vicar  until 
1841y  but  Thackeray  knew  him  when  he 
was  master  of  the  king's  school  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  parish.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  woodcut  which  represents  the  tneeting 
of  Dr.  Portman  and  his  curate,  Smirke, 
the  side  face  of  Dr.  Portman  strongly  re- 
sembles that  of  Dr.  Cornish ,  especially  in 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye. 

Major  Carmichael  Smyth  was  the  orig- 
inal of  Colonel  Newcome.  He  is  buried 
at  Ayr,  Scotland.  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
erected  to  his  memory  a  memorial  brass 
with  the  word  **  Adsum"  on  it.  In  a  re- 
cently published  letter  she  says,  '^  The 
'  Adi*um  '  and  the  rest  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Newcomes  was  put  upon  the 
brass  because  I  knew  that  Major  Car- 
michael Smyth  had  suggested  the  charac- 
ter of  Colonel  Newcome  to  my  father. 
There  is  no  foundation,  however,  for  the 
story  that  the  death-bed  scene  in  Uie  novel 
was  taken  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
Major's  death."  Indeed,  in  this  scene 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  uncon- 
scious reminiscence  of  the  death  of 
Leather-stocking  in  Fenimore  Cooper's 
"  Prairie."  In  one  of  his  essays  Thack- 
eray has  acknowledged  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  this  wonderful  old  hero  ;  and  his 
simplicity,  kindliness,  and  childlike  trust 
made  him  nearly  akin  to  the  Colonel. 
Here  is  the  concluding  passage  of  Thack- 
eray's description  : 

'*  At  the  oBual  evening  hoar  the  chapel  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome' s  hands, 
ontside  the  bed,  feebly  beat  a  tune.  And  just 
as  the  last  bell  stmok,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile 
shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head 
a  little,  and  quickly  said,  '  Adsnm,'  and  fell 
back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  sohool 
when  the  names  were  called ;  and  lo,  he 
whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Master." 

So  wrote  Thackeray.  Now  compare 
with  this  the  death  of  Cooper's  aged  trap- 
per, the  hero  of  his  five  Indian  tales,  as 
ne  gives  it  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
**  Prairie"  : 


"  The  old  man  had  remained  nearly  motion- 
less for  an  hour.  His  eyes  alone  had  occa- 
sionally opened  and  shut.  .  .  .  Suddenly, 
while  musing  on  the  remarkable  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  Middleton  felt  the  hand 
which  he  held  grasp  his  own  with  incredible 
power,  and  the  old  man,  supported  on  either 
side  by  his  friends,  rose  upright  to  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  around  him,  as  if  to 
invite  all  in  presence  to  listen  (the  lingering 
remnant  of  human  frailty) ;  and  then,  with  a 
military  elevation  of  the  head,  and  with  a 
voice  that  might  be  heard  in  every  part  of  that 
numerous  assembly,  he  pronounced  the  word, 
'Here.*** 

Surely,  the  **  Adsum"  and  the  "  Here" 
in  these  two  death  scenes  have  some  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  other  characters 
in  **  The  Newcomes"  are  less  easv  to 
identify.  The  elocutionist  Bellew,  father 
of  the  Kyrle  Bellew  of  the  modem  stage, 
is  said  to  have  suggested  Charles  Honey- 
man,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  Bellew  in 
his  younger  days  was  a  fashionable  clergy- 
man, was  adored  by  the  women,  and 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  good-natured 
contempt  by  the  men  of  his  congregation, 
the  likeness  is  a  very  remote  one.  Will- 
iam Boland,  whom  Edmund  Yates  de- 
scribes as  '*  A  big,  heavy,  handsome  man 
of  much  peculiar  humor,"  was  the  orig^ 
inal  of  Fred  Bay  ham  in  **  The  New- 
comes."  (Yates,  by  the  way,  adds,  '*  I 
have  ventured  to  reproduce  him  as  Boker 
in  '  Land  at  Last.'*")  Boland  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  who  might  have  achieved 
great  things,  but,  owing  to  indolence  and 
Bohemian  tastes,  his  name  never  became 
known  to  the  world.  He  had  a  robust 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities.  He  de- 
plored the  fact  that  he  was  wasting  them, 
and  he  had  a  trick  of  speaking  of  himself 
as  William  in  the  same  way  that  Fred 
Bay  ham  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person  as  **  F.  B."  As  to  the 
Becky  Sharps,  the  Barnes,  Newcomes,  the 
Marquis  of  Stcynes,  and  other  delightfully 
wicked  characters  of  that  ilk,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  quote  Thackeray's  own  words  to 
a  friend  :  **  I  don't  know  where  I  got  so 
many  wicked  people.  I  have  never  met 
them  in  real  life." — Temple  Bar, 
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knowledge  in  art  is  rapidly  growing  in 
America. 

Mat.  Very  true  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  a 
very  general  idea  prevalent  that  the  big  is 
the  great,  and  that  it  is  size  that  consti- 
tutes grandeur.  I  have  heard  it  constantly 
boasted,  for  instance,  that  the  so-called 
monument  to  Washington,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  was  the  tallest  obelisk  in  the 
world — as  if  that  was  in  itself  a  great 
recommendation  of  it  as  a  work  of  art. 
To  which  I  have  ventured  to  answer,  Yes, 
perhaps.  But  it  is  not,  correctly  speak- 
ing, an  obelisk,  to  begin  with,  for  an 
obelisk  proper  should  be  a  monolith. 
But  I  am  willing  to  own  that  it  is  the  tall- 
est chimney  in  the  world,  and,  I  will  also 
add,  the  most  useless — and  the  ugliest. 
And  besides,  it  has  not  only  no  use,  but 
no  meaning  and  no  appropriateness  as  a 
memorial  to  Washington.  We  are  now 
also  loudly  called  upon  to  admire  the  Eiffel 
Tower  just  erected  at  Paris,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  and 
has  I  know  not  how  many  steps  and 
stories.  But  has  mere  size  any  claims 
on  our  admiration  in  a  work  of  art  ?  Some 
of  the  smallest  are  among  the  grandest 
that  ever  were  made  ;  some  of  the  largest 
the  most  inane  and  empty.  What  rare 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  life  is  equally  true  of 
art — 

'*  In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be.'' 

Beh  Yes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  minuteness  of  finish  and  elaboration 
of  detail  which  are  primarily  to  be  de- 
sired. A  great  work  can  afford  to  be  im- 
perfect in  detail.  Where  the  grand  con- 
ception and  impression  are,  there  is  the 
grest  work.  But  between  the  claims  of 
Kealism  on  the  one  side  and  Idealism  on 
the  other,  the  true  mean  seems  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  hit, 

Mah  Did  I  ever  say  art  was  easy  ? 
Nothing  that  is  great  is  easy  or  common. 
There  is  no  clearly  defined  road,  more 
than  for  the  bird  in  the  air.  One  must 
know  it  by  intuition  and  feel  it  by  inter- 
nal conviction.  '*  What  is  it  that  makes 
your  music  Mozartish  ?'*  asked  some  one 
of  that  great  composer.  **  I  know  not," 
he  answered  ;  ^'  it  is  as  it  comes  to  me." 
And  where  does  it  come  from  ?  Ah  ! 
who  knows?  That  which  is  force  or 
power  or  individuality  in  any  work  ia  an 
unconscious  effluence  from  the  spirit  of 


the  artist.  He  knows  not  how  or  whence 
it  comes.  He  only  knows  that  it  is  im- 
perious, and  he  must  obey. 

Bel.  Which  do  you  think  the  higher 
art — painting  or  sculpture  ? 

MaL  Neither  or  either.  The  cup  is 
nothing.  It  is  what  you  put  into  it  that 
is  of  value.  Each  art  has  its  great  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
has  the  greater.  Still,  in  one  sense,  sculp- 
ture is  the  higher  art,  in  my  estimation — 
for  the  reason  that,  while  its  means  are  far 
more  limited,  its  requisitions  are  greater 
and  higher.  It  is  at  once  more  positive 
and  more  ideal  It  has  the  highest  re- 
quirements and  the  poorest  means.  Its 
ends  are  more  difficult,  its  beginnings  far 
more  easy.  To  mould  the  pliant  clay  into 
some  sort  of  material  resemblance  to  any 
form  is  not  difficult — it  is  in  the  grasp  of 
amost  every  one.  But  to  conceive  a  great 
statue  and  embody  a  noble  idea — not 
simply  by  imitation  of  the  model,  but  by 
a  grand  treatment  of  form,  and  a  noble 
character  of  design  and  expression, — ^this  is 
doubtless  as  difficult  a  task  as  can  be  set 
to  an  artist.  There  is  every  grade,  from 
a  mud-pie  of  a  child  to  the  work  of 
Phidias.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  paint- 
ing has  the  great  requirements  of  tone  and 
harmonious  coloring  which  are  avoided  in 
sculpture,  so  that  these  difficulties  nearly 
balance  each  other.  Again,  painting  is 
more  illusory,  more  imitative,  more  literal 
in  its  aims.  It  may  please  and  enchant  by 
literal  reproductions  of  actual  facts  in  na- 
ture. The  whole  field  of  fgenre,  the  facts 
and  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  the  wide 
range  of  landscape,  are  open  to  it ;  while 
in  sculpture  a  higher  and  more  restricted 
class  of  subjects  is  demanded,  and  a  nobler 
treatment  of  forms.  It  cannot  stoop  to 
genre  without  losing  its  true  characteris- 
tics. It  has  only  form  to  deal  with,  it  is 
true,  but  that  form  must  be  ideal  in  its 
character,  and  while  in  nature,  must  also 
be  above  nature.  If  it  content  itself  with 
copying  the  model,  it  degenerates  into 
commonplace,  and  abdicates  its  highest 
functions.  The  pure  imitation  which 
pleases  in  painting  by  creating  a  partial 
illusion,  is  denied  to  sculpture.  Besides, 
a  statue  must  be  right,  harmonious,  and 
effective  from  every  point  of  view  and  in 
every  light  and  shad^.  And,  last,  sculp- 
ture is  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a 
single  figure,  or  at  most  to  two  or  three, 
and  into  this  everything  must  be  put.     In 
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a  word,  it  is  the  most  material  and  the 
most  ideal  art  Each,  however,  has  its 
great  difficulties,  and  it  is  idle  to  pnt  one 
above  the  other. 

Bel,  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that 
many  more  artists  have  attained  great  ex- 
cellence in  painting  than  in  sculpture. 
The  great  «cu'ptora  are  very  few  ;  the 
great  painters  many.  Setting  aside  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  two  arts  seem  to 
hare  been  nearly  balanced,  as  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
since  then  there  have  been  scarcely  any 
great  sculptors  to  compare  with  the  great 
painters.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  present 
time,  for  that  would  be  invidious  ;  but  up 
to  our  time  there  is  scarcely  a  sculptor, 
except  Michel  Angelo,  entitled  to  be  called 
great,  or  whose  works  are  to  be  placed 
beside  those  of  the  renowned  painters. 
Nay,  even  Michel  Angelo  himself  was  per- 
haps greater  in  fresco  than  in  marble. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  sculpture  is 
at  least  a  more  difficult  art  than  painting. 
At  all  events,  Michel  Angelo,  so  excellent 
in  both  arts,  gave  the  higher  rank  to 
sculpture. 

Mod,  It  is  far  less  understood,  and  far 
less  popular,  certainly.  A  picture  ap- 
peab  to  a  much  larger  number  than  dues 
a  statue.  To  feel  and  understand  the 
beauty  of  the  statue  requires  more  knowU 
edge  and  more  culture.  Few  are  capable 
of  criticising  it  in  its  execution  with  intel- 
ligence. Its  refinements  of  treatment,  its 
delicate  modelling,  its  picked  truth  to  na- 
ture, are  for  the  most  part  lost  on  the 
crowd.  The  public  appreciate  neither  its 
anatomical  accuracy  nor  its  subtle  expres- 
sion of  the  human  form  ;  because  the 
naked  figure  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  so  un- 
familiar, that  few  are  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong.  All  the  finest  parts 
of  the  execution  are  *'  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eraL"  The  public  are  only  capable  of 
understanding  the  expression  and  the 
pose. 

BeL  The  taste  for  sculpture  seems  to  be 
growing  of  late,  and  especially  among  the 
Americans.  They  buy  more  statues,  I 
am  told,  than  any  other  nation.  The 
English  seem  to  care  little  for  it,  and  to 
pr^er  painting.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  ? 

Mai.  Yon   have   only   to   breathe   the 
English  atmosphere,  and  see  the  English 
landscape,   to   understand   this.      Every- 
thing is  color  in  England — and  even  more, 
Nxw  SsBiBS.— Vol.  L.,  No.  1.  2 


water-color.  The  atmosphere  is  thick 
and  humid,  and  obliterates  form.  Every- 
thing is  saturated  or  washed  in  color.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  atmosphere  is 
tense  and  dry,  revealing  the  outlines  of 
everything,  and  insisting  on  form.  The 
distances  are  clear — the  far-off  hill  is 
drawn  sharply  on  the  sky.  The  trees  are 
not  blotted  as  in  England,  but  defined  and 
etched  upon  it.  The  form  asserts  itself 
far  more  strongly  than  the  color.  So  it 
is  in  Greece,  where  sculpture  attained  its 
largest  proportions  and  its  finest  expres- 
sion. 

Bel,  That  is  ingenious — but  is  it  true  f 
Mai,  I  think  so.  You  will  see  these 
characteristics  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
persons  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  their 
art.  The  American  is  slenderer  and  more 
nervous  in  his  material  organization,  more 
metaphysical  in  his  intellect,  more  irritable 
in  his  temperament,  than  the  Englishman. 
His  sharp  thin  air  acts  always  on  him  as  a 
stimulus.  It  will  not  let  him  rest,  but 
whips  him  on.  The  brilliant  sunshine  is 
like  a  wine  that  intoxicates  him.  It  eats 
away  his  flesh,  turns  muscle  iilto  tendon, 
and  refines  and  quickens  his  perceptions* 
So  we  find  him  always  inquiring,  investi- 
gating, questioning,  inventing,  working. 
His  perceptions  dominate  his  sentiments. 
He  is  always  organizing  and  reorganizing, 
and  inventing,  and  putting  things  iiito 
shape.  Everything  runs  to  form  rather 
than  to  color  in  his  mind.  He  must  have 
things  definite  and  decided.  The  English- 
man has  more  equipoise.  His  suscepti- 
bilities are  more  blunted  ;  he  is  less  ner- 
vous and  more-  contented,  calmer-minded 
and  steadier  of  purpose.  He  has  his  loyal 
sentiments,  his  fixed  habits,  his  regular 
formulas  of  life  and  thought,  his  quiet 
prejudices,  and,  in  a  word,  his  inertia  of 
nature.  He  is  fonder  of  facts  than  of 
metaphysics.  He  is  full  of  general  im- 
pressions, and  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
in  them.  His  sentiments  dominate  and 
color  his  perceptions  and  opinions.  His 
face  and  figure  are  vaguer  in  outline  than 
the  American's,  and  fuller  of  color.  He 
is  fitter  for  a  picture  than  for  a  bust. 
Much  of  this  difference  undoubtedly  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influences  of  climate  ; 
for  even  the  unmixed  English  blood  in 
America  has  already  lost  its  type,  and  de- 
veloped a  new  one.  Take  an  English  girl^ 
and  put  her  beside  an  American  girl  whose 
ancestry  is  pure  English,  and  there  is  a 
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remarkable  difference  between  them  in 
shape,  nature,  and  color.  The  American, 
as  a  rule,  is  slenderer,  fairer,  and  slighter 
limbed,  thinner  featured,  and  more  viva- 
cious and  excited  in  manner.  The  Eng- 
lish girl  is  fuller,  rosier  in  color,  heavier 
in  build,  and  calmer.  The  voice  of  the 
American  is  thin  and  high,  that  of  the 
English  girl  is  rich  and  low.  But  where 
you  will  Und  the  greatest  physical  differ- 
ence is  in  the  feet  and  hands.  The 
American's  foot  is  small,  thin,  high-arch- 
ed, and  tendonous  in  the  ankle.  The 
English  girl's  is  plump,  flat,  and  full  in 
the  ankle.  There  is  the  same  difference 
in  the  hands.  Take  a  cast  from  an 
American  and  an  English  foot,  and  any 
oue  can  distinguish  them  with  half  an 
eye.  All  the  attachments,  as  they  are 
called,  are  longer  and  more  tendonous  in 
the  American  than  in  the  English. 

Bel,  You  seem  to  make  out  your  case. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  general  appearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American.  There  is  some- 
thing charming  in  the  one  as  of  a  rose, 
and  in  the  other  of  a  lily.  Where  the 
English  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Americans  is  in  their  voices  and  intona- 
tions. An  Englishwoman's  voice  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear —  so  sweet,  and  low,  and 
pleasant  in  its  modulations — while  the 
Americans  whine  with  a  high-pitched 
voice.  I  wish  they  would  correct  this. 
You  know  them  *^  as  the  blind  man  knew 
the  cuckoo  by  the  bad  voice. " 

Mai,  They  sing  better  than  the  English, 
because  the  English  never  can  fully  utter 
their  voice  and  throw  it  out. 

Bel.  Certainly  the  American  girls  are 
sometimes  very  handsome,  and  they  gen- 
erally have  a  refinement  of  look  and  fea- 
ture, if  not  of  manner.  In  their  ways, 
too,  there  is  a  certain  wild  wilfulness  and 
independence  which,  when  it  does  not  go 
too  far  (as  it  frequently  does),  is  very 
attractive. 

Mai.  The  English  have  had  at  least  one 
great  sculptor — Flaxman.  He  was  a  man 
of  r4ure  genius  and  a  most  refined  imag- 
ination— almost  a  Greek  born  out  of  his 
time  and  country.  His  illustrations  to 
Homer  and  ^^chy lus  are  full  of  restrained 
gTAce  .and  simplicity,  and  admirable  in 
their  character  and  composition.  His  il- 
inakrations  of  Dante  are  very  inferior  to 
them,  though  full  of  talent.  His  life, 
.homeveXf  WAB^^pent  in  making  monuments 


and  allegorical  figures  for  which  he  had 
no  taste,  but  which  the  public  demanded. 
But  he  will  be  remembered  by  the  ideal 
works  which  the  public  refused  and  re- 
jected. I  think,  for  only  one  of  his  out- 
lined compositions  did  he  ever  receive  a 
commission,  and  that  was  for  the  Mercury 
and  Pandora  which  is  among  his  drawings 
from  Hesiod. 

Bel,  His  power  seems  to  have  been 
best  exhibited  on  his  outlines.  In  the 
technical  parts  of  his  art,  and  in  his 
modelling  and  manipulation,  he  was  as 
clumsy  as  he  was  refined  and  poetic  in  his 
conceptions.  At  least,  so  I  should  judge 
from  the  modelled  bas-reliefs  of  his  which 
I  have  seen. 

Mai.  It  is  very  true.  He  did  not 
model  well — at  least,  all  the  casts  from 
his  models  that  I  have  seen  are  carelessly 
executed,  and,  in  fact,  mere  sketches. 
But  perhaps  I  have  not  seen  any  of  what 
he  could  consider  his  finished  models. 

Bel,  You  were  reproaching  modern  art 
the  other  day  for  its  slavish  following  of 
nature,  and  saying  that  we  could  never 
attain  a  high  development  of  art  so  long 
as  we  aimed  simply  at  an  imitation  of 
nature.  You  promised  at  the  same  time 
that  you  would  give  me  your  notions  of 
what  true  art  is.  Will  it  bore  you  to  do 
this  now  ? 

Mai.  Not  at  all,  if  it  won't  bore  you. 

Bel.  I'll  risk  it.     Go  on. 

Mai,  In  considering  the  true  principles 
which  govern  art,  we  must  first  clear  our 
minds  of  the  notion  that  the  object  of  art 
is  illusion.  Art  is  art  because  it  is  not 
nature  ;  and  could  we  absolutely  repro- 
duce anything  by  means  of  form,  tone, 
color,  or  any  other  means,  so  as  actually 
to  deceive,  it  would  at  once  fail  to  inter- 
est the  mind  and  heart  as  art  However 
we  might,  on  being  undeceived,  wonder 
at  the  skill  with  which  it  was  imitated, 
we  should  not  accept  it  as  a  true  work  of 
art.  It  is  only  so  long  as  imitative  skill 
is  subordinated  to  creative  energy,  and 
poetic  sensibility,  that  it  occupies  its 
proper  place.  Otherwise,  if  by  any  proc- 
ess we  could  fix  on  a  mirror  the  reflection 
of  anything,  we  should  have  a  perfect  pic- 
ture. Yet,  perfect  as  the  reflection  is  in 
every  respect,  it  is  not  a  picture,  and  it 
does  not  interest  us  as  art.  The  most 
perfect  imitation  of  nature  is  therefore  not 
art.  It  must  pass  through  the  mind  of 
the  artist  and  be  changed. 
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cespeare  says  we  should  **  hold 
ip  to  nature"  in  our  art. 
,  but  what  mirror  ?  Not  the 
aterial  mirror,  in  which  nature 
reproduced  as  fact.  Art  is 
lected  in  the  spiritual  mirror, 
1  with  all  the  sentiment,  feeling, 
the  spirit  that  reflects  it.  It  is 
:it  has  '  *  suffered  a  sea  change 
thing  rich  and  strange."  It  is 
>8olute  requisite  of  a  work  of  art, 
)uld  neither  be  real  nor  illusory. 
rticnt  reality  or  illusion  comes  in, 
•pears.  The  birds  that  strove  to 
"  painted  grapes  of  Zcuxis,  the  ape 
'  the  colored  oeetles  in  the  volume 
I  al  history,  are  types  of  the  igno- 
mI  vulgar  mind  that  never  entered 
-»  sacred  precincts  of  art. 
.  The  story  of  the  birds  pecking  the 
-  in  the  picture  of  Zeuxis  is  always  re- 
as  a  proof  of  his  wonderful  power 
[>ying  nature,  even  to  the  point  of 
'  deception.  But  birds  and  insects 
Msily  deceived  by  the  commonest  rep- 
itation  of  fruit  and  flowers.  I  have 
t  watched  the  bee-moth  as  he  tried 
'T  after  flower,  painted  coarsely  along 
iT  the  cornice  of  my  Italian  villa  walls, 
1  (times  making  the  entire  round  of  the 
>\n  in  search  of  his  sustenance,  and 
or  learning  by  experience. 
M(d,  The  old  story  of  the  painted  cur* 
n  of  Parrhasius,  which  he  was  requested 
draw  aside  from  before  his  picture,  is 
I  the  same  class.  It  is  evidently  made 
*-it  of  the  whole  cloth — like  a  hundred 
-iliers  that  are  told  about  artists.  But 
supposing  it  true,  it  proves  that  the  result 
•  •  f  the  perfect  imitation  was  to  take  the 
picture  out  of  the  domain  of  art — to  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  it.  Much  as  one 
might  admire  the  skill  of  the  deception, 
the  result  was  not  interesting  as  art  in  its 
higher  sense.  But  art  is  not  only  not  illu- 
sion— it  is  not  even  a  mere  reproduction 
of  nature, — but  an  expression  and  bodying 
forth  of  the  inmost  being  of  the  artist. 
Its  germ  is  within  and  not  without ;  it 
only  uses  nature  as  an  outward  ficarment 
in  which  to  clothe  the  living  idea  and  con- 
ception, assimilating  whatever  in  nature 
belongs  to  it  of  right,  and  rejecting  all 
which  is  not  fit  or  necessary.  It  weaves 
its  figure  out  of  nature,  but  nature  is  only 
the  material  which  it  uses  in  its  loom,  and 
which  obeys  the  motions  of  the  working 
spirit  as  it  transfigures  the  outward  sub- 
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stance  with  its  own  inner  life.  Truth  and 
fact  are  to  be  carefully  discriminated. 
Mere  facts,  however  true  in  and  for  them- 
selves, may  be  all  untrue  in  art.  Nothing 
is  true  in  art  unless  it  be  assimilated  by 
the  imagination  to  the  idea  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  in- 
dependently of  that  connection,  and 
viewed  by  itself.  Too  close  an  imitation 
of  facts  often  lowers  the  character  of  the 
work  and  degrades  the  idea,  and  this  is 
specially  to  be  seen  in  music,  which,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  imitation,  is  on  a  low  plane. 

Bel.  Is  it  not  equally  so  with  regard  to 
sculpture  ?  Suppose  illusion  to  be  its  ob- 
ject, and  literal  imitation  its  true  means, 
on  such  principles  the  wax  figures  of  Ma- 
dame Tussaud,  with  their  real  dresses,  their 
real  hair,  and  painted  faces,  ought  to  be 
truer  products  of  art  than  the  noblest  of 
Greek  statues.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  this 
very  illusion  which  disgusts  us  while  it 
deceives.  So  far  from  desiring  illusion, 
it  is  an  impertinence  which  we  reject. 

Mai,  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Bel.  And  let  me,  before  you  go  on, 
also  recall  to  you  those  charming  lines  of 
Wordsworth,  suggested  by  a  picture  of 
Peele  Castle  in  a  storm,  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont : — 

"  I  was  thy  neighbor  onoe.  thou  nigged  pile  ! 
Four  snmmer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee  : 
I  saw  thee  every  day  ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  iSeeping  on  a  glaasgr  sea. 

"  So  pure  the  sky,  so  qniet  was  the  air  1 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  ! 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there  ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

**  How  perfect  was  the  calm  I    It  seemed  no 

sleep, 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings  : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  genUest  of  all  gentle  things. 

"  Ah  I  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's 

hand. 
To  express  what  then  I  saw  ;  and  add  the 

gleam, 
Uie  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  wnsecraJHom,  and  the  PoeCs  dream.** 

Mai.  Exactly  !  TJiat  is  what  is  wanted 
in  art — the  consecration,  and  the  poet's 
dream — and  without  it  there  is  no  real  id 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Beh  One  moment  before  you  go  on. 
These  lines  of  Wordsworth  reminded  me 
of  a  passage  in  Shelley  which  it  very 
closely  resembles — 
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**  Within  the  su&ce  of  the  fleeting  rir^ 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  eitj  Uj, 
Immorably  unquiet^  jet  foreTer 
It  trembleB,  but  it  nerer  fades  awaj  ;" — 

a  passage  which  he  aeems  to  have  liked, 
for  he  repeats  it,  witb  a  variation,  in  his 
"^  Ode  to  Liberty/'  almost  identical 
with  this  line  of  Wordsworth's — 


« 


It  tremUea^  hot  it  cannot  paas  away. 


Bat  if  we  continue  quoting  poetry,  we 
shall  not  get  on  with  our  discussion.  Ton 
were  saying  that  art  should  be  abore  na- 
ture while  it  was  in  it — as  the  ^irit  is 
abore  and  in  the  body — and  that  it  should 
be  an  interpretation  and  not  an  imitation 
of  nature.  Now  go  on,  if  I  have  not  en- 
tirely put  you  out. 

Mai,  In  art  there  is  no  nature  indepen- 
dent of  man  and  his  relation  to  it.  \Yhile 
art  should  never  be  false  to  nature,  it 
should  be  its  master  and  not  its  slave. 
Nature  is  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
art ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  mastered 
these  so  as  to  use  them  freely  and  almost 
unconsciously  as  a  language,  that  we  can 
rise  to  be  poets  or  artists.  A  faultless 
grammatical  sentence,  or  series  of  sen- 
tences, does  not  make  a  poem  ;  and  many 
are  the  artists  who,  after  they  have  learned 
the  language  of  art,  ha?e  nothing  to  say 
which  is  worth  saying.  If  we  have  noth- 
ing really  to  say,  what  b  the  use  of  learn- 
ing the  language.  A  servile  imitation  of 
nature  is  fatal  to  all  the  higher  impulses 
of  the  spirit,  and  will  never  result  in  any- 
thing admirable.  A  sketch  by  a  great 
master  is  better,  despite  all  its  incorrect- 
ness, not  only  than  the  most  careful  repro- 
duction through  mere  imitation  of  any 
facts  in  nature,  but  often  better  than  the 
finished  work  of  the  same  master — better, 
because  freer  and  fuller  of  the  idea. 
Every  artist  will  tell  you  that  he  finds  it 
difficult  in  his  finished  work  to  come  up 
to  the  impression  of  his  sketch,  for  the 
former  is  produced  in  the  heat  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  when  the  mind  is  penetrated 
thoroughly  with  the  idea,  while  the  latter 
is  more  studied  and  mechanical.  Persons 
ordinarily  speak  of  imitations  of  nature — 
as  if  nature  were  something  definite,  and 
positive,  and  absolute.  But  nature  is  to 
each  one  a  different  thing.  It  is  what  we 
are,  and  takes  the- coloring  of  the  eye  and 
the  mind.  It  is  infinite,  too,  in  its  vari- 
ety, infinite  in  its  scale,  and  infinite  in  its 
combinations — while  an   imitation    of    a 


definite  ^ct  is  limited  to  that  fact  Yet 
even  that  one  fact  is  protean.  It  changes 
with  every  light,  and  is  affected  by  every 
emotion  of  the  artist.  Nature  is  not  an 
aggregation  of  facts — it  is  an  idea  in  the 
mind  derived  from  a  long  series  of  vary- 
ing impressions  and  experiences.  When 
we  say  a  work  of  art  is  natural,  it  is  be- 
cause it  answers  to  this  idea,  not  because 
it  is  true  to  some  particular  fact.  Many 
incidents  true  in  fact  are  to  the  imagina- 
tion false,  unnatural,  and  unfit  for  art. 

Bel.  You   remember  Coleridge's  lines 
beginning — 

**  Oh,  lad  J,  we  reoeive  bat  what  we  give. 
And  in  oar  life  alone  doth  nature  live,**  etc. — 

all  so  true  and  so  charming.  But  go  on. 
Jfal,  The  vice  of  modem  art  is  that  it 
founds  itself  too  much  on  the  low  princi- 
ple of  imitation  and  literal  realbm,  as  it  is 
called.  The  study  of  particular  facts  in 
nature  is  considered  as  an  end  and  not  as 
a  means  ;  and  they  are  treated,  not  as 
idioms  or  phrases  of  a  language  to  be 
learned  and  freely  used  to  express  ideas, 
but  as  being  in  themselves  poems  which 
are  merely  to  be  copied.  The  artist  sub- 
ordinates himself  to  some  particular  scene, 
or  place,  or  room,  or  dress,  and  by  pa- 
tiently, and  often  servilely,  copying  these, 
he  expects  to  produce  a  great  picture. 
He  sets  a  model  before  him,  and  by  imi- 
tating carefully  every  detul  of  the  indi- 
vidual, expects  to  produce  a  great  statue. 
But  in  this  kind  of  work  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  style  and  grand  character, 
its  place  but  too  often  is  usurped  by  the 
sham  and  counterfeit  ckique.  The  imag- 
ination is  not  tasked  to  a  great  conception, 
but  cleverness  and  trick  play  its  part. 
Undoubtedly  the  dexterity  and  ability 
shown  in  some  of  these  works  of  mere 
handicraft  is  very  great,  but  there  it  all 
but  too  often  ends.  Such  works  surprise 
and  delight  for  a  moment,  but  their  time 
is  short.  The  public  admire  and  buy. 
The  artist  yields  to  temptation  and  paints 
to  sell,  and  thus  talent  and  skill  of  a  rare 
quality  are  wasted  ;  and  when  the  fashion 
of  the  day  goes«  such  works  go  with  it. 
The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  many 
phrase-books  note-books,  and  studies 
from  nature,  and  very  little  art  in  its 
highest  sense.  That  nature  should  be 
studied  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
zeal,  that  it  should  uever  be  falsely  repre- 
sented in  our  work,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
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to  be  stated.  Bat  all  this  stady  is  only 
preparation  for  art.  It  is  learning  to  play 
the  scales,  but  it  is  not  music.  It  is  ac- 
quiring the  language,  not  writing  poems. 

Bel,  You  differ  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  seems  to  think 
that  a  perfect  reproduction  of  anything 
physical  before  you  will  constitute  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  art. 

MaL  Oh,  I  don't  believe  he  would  ac- 
cept such  a  rendering  of  his  thought  and 
teaching.  He  has  done  an  immense  deal 
of  good  by  his  writings.  He  has  stimu- 
lated the  mind  to  think.  He  has  brought 
art  over  from  vague  generalities  to  a  real 
study  of  nature,  which  is  the  true  basis  of 
excellence  in  sculpture  and  painting.  But 
it  is  not  the  end.  We  cannot  idealize 
anything  by  omitting  its  peculiarities  and 
slurring  over  its  facts  ;  but  only  by  mas- 
tering them,  and  then  subjecting  them  to 
the  idea  to  be  represented.  Besides  this, 
he  is  a  poet,  and  his  descriptions  of  nature 
in  landscape  are  wonderfully  true  and  sub- 
tle. But  in  his  statement  of  principles  he 
is  vague,  contradictory,  and  i^n philosophi- 
cal. The  principles  he  lays  down  dog- 
matically in  one  chapter,  he  controverts 
and  refutes  in  the  next,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  what  his  real  prin- 
ciples  are.  He  has  no  system,  but  very 
many  just  observations  ;  no  metaphysical 
accuracy,  but  a  high  poetic  and  critical 
faculty.  He  has  changed  his  view  in  re- 
gard to  many  of  the  great  painters  in  the 
most  remarkable  way, — now  decrying 
them  as  comparatively  worthless,  and  at  a 
later  time  praising  them  with  equal  vehe-* 
mence.  It  always  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
were  learning  his  lesson  aloud,  and  cor- 
recting his  impressions  before  the  public. 
Still,  he  speaks  as  authoritatively  when  he 
is  beginning  to  study  his  lesson,  as  after- 
ward when  he  has  advanced  to  a  position 
where  he  finds  what  he  said  is  untrue. 
But  he  has  one  great  merit.  He  is  hon- 
est, bold,  and  in  earnest. 

Bel,  His  observations  of  nature  always 
strike  me  as  particularly  admirable  and 
close,  and  his  descriptions  are  so  poetic 
and  rich  in  expression  and  style  that  they 
carry  one  away  with  their  eloquence. 
But  you  were  saying  that  imitation  is  a 
mere  means  and  not  an  end  of  art.  You 
are  speaking,  I  suppose,  more  in  relation 
to  sculpture  and  painting  than  in  relation 
to  poetry  and  music  ? 

Mg.L  I  have  been  speaking  of  art   in 


general,  and  not  of  art  as  confined  to  any 
particular  form.  Undoubtedly,  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  imitation  must  properly 
be  cariied  further  than  in  music  or  poetry. 
Music,  which  is  the  most  ideal  of  all  the 
arts,  at  once  wreuches  itself  entirely  from 
imitation,  and  seeks  to  stir  the  emotions 
by  fiery  sallies  iuto  the  upper  nature  which 
overbroods  the  lower  nature  of  facts, 
forms,  and  incidents,  as  the  sky  over  the 
earth.  In  landscape,  for  instance,  the 
material  facts  are  etherealized  and  trans- 
figured by  air,  light,  and  color,  so  as  to 
lift  them  out  of  prose  facts,  and  the  true 
artist  should  seek  the  sentiment  as  well  as 
the  facts.  It  is  by  the  imaginative  sense 
that  he  subdues  the  prosaic  facts  to  the 
emotion  and  idea  to  be  conveyed  in  his 
work,  and  thus  fuses  the  literal  into  poet- 
ry. Round  every  form  there  hovers  an 
essence  that  spiritualizes  it,  and  it  is  this 
which  the  true  artist  should  seek  to  ap- 
propriate as  well  as  the  form,  for  without 
it  the  form  is  vacuous.  Nature  is  plastic 
to  the  soul.  There  is  no  stock,  or  stone, 
or  weed  which  a  great  emotion  in  the 
heart  will  not  spiritualize.  Nature  is  not 
a  dead  repertory  of  facts — it  is  a  living 
keyboard  for  the  imagination  to  play 
upon,  out  of  which  infinite  combinations 
of  harmony  or  melody  may  be  produced. 
But  nature  must  be  played  by  the  artist  in 
the  key  of  the  emotion  to  be  embodied, 
and  the  modulations  must  follow  the  cre- 
ative energy,  or  only  consecutive  sounds 
will  be  evoked,  and  not  music. 

BeL  That  is  what  we  mean  in  common 
parlance  when  we  say  of  a  work  that  it 
may  be  very  clever,  but  it  has  no  feeling, 
— that  it  shows  great  skill  and  technical 
mastery,  but  does  not  touch  us.  Nothing, 
I  suppose,  ever  does  touch  us,  unless  it 
has  come  from  a  deep  feeling.  Unless  the 
artist  profoundly  feels  his  own  work,  and 
infuses  into  it  his  own  spirit,  how  can  he 
expect  to  move  any  one  ?  Mere  mechani- 
cal dexterity  will  not  evidently  suffice. 
How  many  works,  despite  their  technical 
merit,  seem  to  us  hard,  cold,  or  clever  ; 
while  other  works,  despite  their  manifest 
defects  and  incompleteness,  delight  us  ? 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you, 
though  you  require,  perhaps,  to  be  taken 
down  from  yonr  high  horse  once  in  a 
while,  lest  you  go  out  of  sight  and  lose 
yourself  in  the  clouds.     But  go  on. 

Mai.  Look  at  poetry,  and  you  will  see 
how  little  imitation  has  to  do  with  it.  The 
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poet  will  never  evoke  the  simplest  scenery 
by  enumerating  its  facts,  but  he  condenses 
into  a  single  phrase  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
8ce*ne,  and  makes  it  live  again  in  the  sym- 
pathetic mind  of  the  reader.  He  leaved 
out  the  barren  and  waste  details  which  do 
not  of  necessity  belong  to  his  emotion, 
and  without  falsifying,  reproduces  nature 
as  a  garment  to  his  thought.  In  music, 
too,  the  composer  does  not  imitate  the 
sounds  of  the  natural  world,  though  he 
summons  it  up  to  you  by  the  tones  in 
which  he  embodies  it.  So  it  should  be, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  painter 
and  with  the  sculptor.  He  cannot  say 
all,  and  he  must  select.  What  is  not  nec- 
essary in  art  is  impertinent.  Each  work 
has  its  one  word  to  say,  its  one  blow  to 
strike,  and  if  that  be  missed,  all  the  rest 
is  rubbish.  If  the  artist  have  a  real  and 
sincere  intent,  a  living  idea  and  thought, 
let  him  subordinate  all  to  that,  rejecting 
the  unnecessary,  however  pleasing  in  it- 
self, and  making  his  work  in  all  its  details 
converge  to  one  point,  and  cry  out  with 
one  voice.  .But  to  do  this,  he  must  have 
an  imperious  conception  to  which  all  must 
yield.  He  must  learn  the  virtue  of  re- 
nunciation. What  is  left  undone  is  as 
necessary  to  a  true  work  of  art  as  what  is 
done.  In  each  of  the  arts  too  much  is  as 
fatal  as  too  little.  A  suggestion  is  often 
better  than  a  statement.  The  imagination 
is  always  ready  to  be  beckoned,  but  rebels 
against  being  drilled  or  driven. 

Bel,  I  have  a  modern  picture  in  my 
mind  now,  which  justifies  all  you  say.  It 
was  painted  with  very  great  technical 
skill — all  the  parts  were  carefully  finished, 
and  it  showed  great  talent.  But  it  had 
no  central  point  of  interest.  Each  detail 
was  emphasized  as  if  it  were  essential,  and 
the  artist  seemed  to  have  given  as  much 
love  to  each  bit  as  to  the  whole.  Indeed 
the  whole  was  lost  in  the  parts.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  the  impression  it  made  on  me 
I  cannot  better  express  than  by  saying, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  entered  a 
room  where  everybody  was  talking  at  once 
— each  claiming  my  attention,  and  each 
saying  his  word  as  loud  as  he  could.  Ap- 
parently the  artist  was  afraid  of  not  being 
true  to  every  part  in  detail,  and  thus  lost 
his  grasp  on  the  essential  one  thing  to  be 
said.  The  public  was  delighted  with  the 
care  with  which  everything  was  done  ; 
but  the  whole  picture  seemed  to  me  a 
mistake,  and  a  waste  of  talent.     Notwith- 


standing its  skill,  it  left  no  real  impression 
upon  me. 

Afal.  Art  is  now  a  slave  or  servant  of 
the  age,  and  no  longer  a  leader  and  mas- 
ter. Yet  this  is  not  its  true  function.  It 
is  born  to  command,  and  its  life  is  Free- 
dom. But  the  necessities  of  the  time,  the 
follies  of  fashion,  and  the  public  desire 
for  illusion  and  imitation,  pull  it  down 
from  its  pedestal,  and  drag  it  in  their 
train.  It  goes  creeping  along  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  wealth  and  utility.  But  art 
does  not  sing  well  in  a  cage.  It  is  only 
in  the  fulness  of  freedom  that  it  does  its 
best.  As  Schiller  says  in  his  *'  Letters 
on  the  .^Esthetic  Education  of  Man," 
''Man  only  plat/8  when  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  ho  is  man  ;  and  he  is 
then  only  truly  man  when  he  plays." 
What  is  mere  truth  is  only  the  mechanics 
of  art.  It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  But 
inspiration  and  imagination  have  the  spirit 
of  what  Schiller  calls  play.  They  are  re- 
joicing^ and  self-sufficing,  and  freely  play 
with  the  materials  that  work  has  collected. 
So  long  as  qur  art  is  mere  work,  it  is  a 
vulgar  drudge.  It  is  only  when  imagina- 
tion lends  it  wings  that  it  soars  into  its 
true  sphere  of  the  ideal,  and  becomes  the 
master  and  not  the  slave  of  Nature.  Let 
me  read  you  a  passage  from  Schiller  on 
this  subject.  He  says — "  The  current  of 
events  has  given  the  genius  of  the  age  a 
bias,  which  draws  it  further  and  further 
from  the  art  of  the  Ideal.  This  must 
abandon  actualities,  and  lift  itself  with 
becoming  boldness  above  mere  necessi- 
ties. For  art  is  the  daughter  of  freedom, 
and  from  the  urgency  of  the  spirit,  not 
from  the  necessity  of  the  matter,  must  its 
conceptions  spring.  But  necessities  now 
rule,  and  bow  fallen  manhood  under  her 
tyrannical  yoke.  Utility  is  the  great  idol 
of  the  age,  which  all  powers  serve,  and  to 
which  all  talent  does  homage." 

Bel,  There  is  no  doubt  truth  in  all  this, 
though  it  is  a  little  vague  in  expression. 
Yet  between  the  claims  of  the  ideal  on  the 
one  side  and  of  practical  adherence  to  na- 
ture on  the  other,  the  artist  seems  to  have 
as  difficult  a  course  to  steer  as  between 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis.  In  the  past  gener- 
ation we  had  the  Ideal  school,  which,  by 
endeavoring  to  lift  itself  above  nature,  be- 
came vague  and  untrue  and  phantasmical. 
Now  we  have  the  Realistic  school,  which 
sins  as  much  on  the  other  side,  and  be- 
comes literal  and  prosaic  in  its  slavery  to 
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imitation.  Taking  to  aroid  Scylla,  we 
have  fallen  on  Charybdis. 

Mai,  The  true  mean  is  of  coorae  diffi- 
cult. If  art  were  easy,  and  its  path  strictly 
drawn,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  problem 
it  is.  But  listen  again  to  Schiller : 
**  Matter  without  Form''  (he  uses  Form 
in  the  highest  sense  of  imaginative  shap- 
ing) ^'  is  only  a  half  possession,  for  the 
most  royal  knowledge  is  buried  when  dead 
treasure  in  a  mind,  which  knows  not  how 
to  give  it  its  shape.  Form  without  mat- 
ter, again,  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  posses- 
sion, and  the  utmost  dexterity  of  art  in 
expression  is  useless  to  him  who  has  noth- 
ing to  express.'* 

Bel.  All  very  true,  but  is  it  not  also 
self-evident  ? 

Mai,  I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  in  discussions 
upon  art,  one  has  often  strongly  to  insist 
upon  principles  which  seem  to  be  almost 
self-evident. 

BeL  Let  us  go  back  a  little  to  what  you 
were  saying  about  Imitation  not  being  the 
end  of  art.  In  music  and  in  poetry,  one 
sees  at  once  that  it  is  not.  The  ear  has  a 
science  for  its  art,  but  unfottunately  the 
eye  has  not.  There  is  no  absolute  har- 
monic scale  of  color,  and  still  less  of  form. 
And  we  must  therefore  depend  on  our 
natural  instincts,  as  we  have  no  definite 
positive  rules. 

MaL  That  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  real  science  of  harmony  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  only  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  and  formally  established  it ; 
and  so  we  blindly  work  in  the  one,  while 
our  way  is  comparatively  clear  in  the 
other.  I  spent  a  good  many  hours  at  one 
time  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  thorough- 
bass of  color,  but  it  foiled  me,  and  after 
many  experiments  I  gave  it  up.  But 
sounds  and  colors  are  closely  connected, 
and  the  harmonies  of  one  are  as  absolute 
as  those  of  the  other.  The  blind  feel  this 
perhaps  more  than  those  who  see,  and 
certain  sounds  represent  to  their  minds  a 
corresponding  color.  You  remember  the 
blind  man  who  said  that  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  seemed  to  him  scarlet.  Do  we 
not  all  feel  that  he  was  right  ?  It  may  be 
fanciful,  and  of  course  it  is,  but  most  of 
the  instruments  represent  to  me  colors. 

Bel.  You  may  well  say  this  is  fanciful. 
I  do  not  follow  you  at  all.  .  They  repre- 
sent nothing  of  the  kind  to  me  ;  and  even 
if  what  you  say  were  true,  I  suppose  to 


each  different  mind  the  effect  would  be 
different,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  establish  any  agreement. 

MaK  I  dare  say  it  would.  I  merely 
threw  out  a  hi/it.  But  the  common  use 
of  the  words  ''tone"  and  *' harmony," 
as  applied  to  color,  indicate  that  there  is 
a  subtle  connection  between  sound  and 
color,  however  dim  and  intangible.  Cer- 
tainly some  colors  clash  together,  and  pro- 
duce the  same  mental  impression  as  dis- 
cords  in  music.  So  also  harmonies  of 
forms  and  lines  are  felt  to  be  allied  to 
music,  though  we  cannot  explain  the  rela- 
tion. Proportion  is  harmony  ;  symmetry 
is  nothing  but  the  harmonious  relations  of 
measures,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
an  absolute  mathematical  relation,  as  much 
as  the  pulsations  of  strings.  It  is  because 
we  do  not  scientifically  know  these  rela- 
tions that  we  are  always  groping  in  the 
dark ;  and  having  only  an  empirical 
knowledge,  gained  from  practice,  we  are 
never  sure  of  anything,  and  so  cannot  lift 
ourselves  above  imitations  of  what  we  see 
and  feel  to  be  agreeable  ;  and  this  brings 
me  back  to  what  I  was  saying.  In  art, 
servile  imitation  means  ignorance.  Take 
sculpture,  for  instance.  This,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  at  once  the  most  positive, 
the  most  restricted  in  its  means,  and  the 
most  requiring  in  its  end.  If  in  this  art 
mere  imitation  be  not  required  as  of  ne- 
cessity, it  would  seem  to  be  required  in 
no  form  of  art.  Yet  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  its  literal  imitation  that  sculpture 
in  the  modern  days  is  defective.  It  has 
no  style.  It  is  not  nature,  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual model  ;  it  is  Lisette  or  Antoine. 
When  compared  with  the  best  antique 
work,  though  it  is  far  more  elaborate  in 
its  execution,  and  more  finished  in  its  de- 
tails, it  is  far  inferior  in  character,  dig- 
nity, and  style.  In  the  antique  the  forms 
are  scientifically  disposed,  according  to  a 
certain  established  scale  or  harmony  of 
proportion,  and  the  details  are  subordinated 
to  that  distribution.  The  type  is  never 
lost  sight  of  ;  it  dominates  all  the  parts. 
The  Greek  artist  in  his  ideal  works  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  any  ac- 
cidents of  the  model  from  principles  estab- 
lished by  long  study  of  the  varying  forms 
of  nature,  and  reduced  to  system.  His 
art  has,  like  music,  a  thorough-bass,  a 
scientific  standard  of  proportion  which  is 
absolute.  He  permits  himself  no  extrava- 
gance of  gesture  or  form,  but  he  seizes  on 
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the  characteristic,  works  it  boldly  ont, 
and  knows  what  he  is  doing.  AH  the  an- 
cient sculpture  has  a  style  of  its  own  ; 
whether  the  individual  work  be  good  or 
bad  in  execution,  it  is  founded  upon  a 
distinct  and  scientific  distribution  of  parts, 
— upon  a  system  which  the  artist  has 
learned,  and  knows  as  if  it  were  a  multi- 
plication-table. Modern  sculpture,  on  the 
contrary,  is  full  of  accident.  It  is  domi- 
neered over  by  the  model.  It  is  founded 
on  no  system  and  on  no  scientific  basis. 
It  has  no  absolute  standard  of  proportion 
for  the  human  form,  it  is  governed  by  no 
law,  and  seeks  through  imitation  of  the 
individual  model  to  supply  this  want. 
Part  by  part  it  is  worked  out,  but  without 
any  understanding  of  the  whole,  and  with- 
out any  style.  Imitation  is  its  bane,  be- 
cause the  imitation  is  carried  ont  without 
principles  and  without  selection,  and  what 
is  seen  in  the  model  is  copied  and  taken 
as  absolute. 

BeL  Do  you  say  the  ancients  had  a 
mathematical  and  scientific  standard  of 
proportion  to  which  they  always  adhered  ? 

Mai.  Undoubtedly.  No  one  can  care- 
fully examine  the  ancient  statues  without 
being  struck  by  that.  They  are  all  mark- 
ed by  the  same  characteristics  of  propor- 
tion, and  even  their  poorest  works  are 
blocked  out  on  a  regular  system. 

BeL  Would  not  such  a  rule  limit  the 
sculptor  exceedingly,  and  tend  to  render 
his  work  mechanical  ? 

Mai,  Certainly  not,  if  the  standard  was 
just.  Nothing  would  help  him  more 
than  an  absolute  rule  of  mean  proportion. 
He  might  vary  it  in  any  figure,  if  he 
chose,  for  a  special  effect,  but  in  so  doing 
he  would  always  know  how  far  he  strayed, 
and  would  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate. 
Besides,  small  variations  produce  great 
differences  ;  and,  after  aH,  he  must  be 
careful  to  keep  to  the  real  proportions  of 
the  human  figure,  whatever  he  do.  Does 
grammar  prevent  us  from  being  poets  ? 
Does  the  exact  science  of  thorough-bass 
limit  the  range  of  music  ?  Does  not  the 
imagination  play  with  the  utmost  freedom 
within  its  bounds  ?  Is  the  result  of  its 
strict  rules,  monotony  of  character  among 
different  composers  ?  Is  there  any  resem- 
blance between  Beethoven  and  Rossini  ? 
Yet  they  both  worked  within  the  same  ab- 
solute rules  of  thorough  bass  ;  and  if  at 
times  Beethoven  chose  for  effect,  contrary 
to  rule,  to  make  consecutive  fifths,  he  vio- 


lated the  rule  consciously,  while  he  recog- 
nized it  as  in  ordinary  cases  just. 

Bel.  Was  the  rule  of  proportion  the 
same  through  all  ages  of  Greek  art  f 

Mai,  No.  The  first  scientific  and  ab- 
solute standard  of  the  proportion  of  the 
human  figure  was  established  by  Poly- 
cleitus,  who  wrote  the  famous  treatise  on 
the  canons  of  proportion,  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  who  embodied  its  rules  in 
the  statue  of  the  Doryphorus,  which  was 
called  the  Canon.  After  him  Enphranor 
introduced  a  variation,  by  lengthening  the 
lower  limbs  in  proportion  to  the  torso  ; 
and  still  later,  Lysippus  increased  this 
variation.  But  all  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  standard  of  proportion  for  the  formal- 
ization of  their  work.  This  in  nowise  re- 
strained their  inventive  powers,  or  limited 
the  range  of  their  imt^ination.  How 
could  it  ? 

Bel,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could.  I 
merely  asked  the  question,  because  I  re- 
member an  article  written  upon  a  treatise 
of  proportion,  where  the  critic  objected 
to  any  elaborate  system  or  standard  of 
proportion  upon  the  ground  that  it  re- 
stricted the  artist's  powers,  left  him  no 
free  play  in  his  art,  and  tended  to  render 
hisVork  mechanical. 

Mai,  Nonsense.  Such  a  critic  could 
have  had  little  idea  about  art  to  entertain 
such  a  notion.  He  must  have  supposed 
that  a  sculptor  could  do  nothing  better 
than  to  set  a  model  before  him,  and  copy 
as  accurately  as  possible  what  he  saw. 
But  such  a  method  as  this  would  never  re- 
sult in  excellence,  except  by  chance.  A 
model  should  serve  an  artist  only  as  a  gram- 
mar or  dictionary  of  reference,  to  supply 
gaps  in  his  knowledge  of  special  facts  and 
nothing  else.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
take  from  one  the  soul  of  his  work, — 
nay,  even  the  pose  of  it,  for  the  artist 
must  use  it  in  reference  to  a  fixed  notion 
of  movement  and  expression  in  his  own 
mind,  and  modify  it  to  that.  No  model 
can  take  even  the  pose  of  the  statue  you 
are  making,  as  you  wish  it  to  be  ;  and 
some  fixed  notion  you  must  have,  other- 
wise, as  the  model  constantly  changes,  not 
only  in  pose  but  even  in  parts,  according 
to  her  changes  of  movement,  his  work 
would  require  constant  changes  to  corre- 
spond, and  he  would  never  end. 

Bel,  Besides,  no  model  can  ever  enter, 
I  suppose,  into  the  feeling  of  the  artist, 
and  assume  the  true  movement  he  seeks. 
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MaL  Never  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  artist  to  have  a  fixed 
conception,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  just  and  proper  to  express  it,  tak- 
ing only  from  the  model  what  suits  his 
idea,  and  rejecting  or  modifying  the  rest. 
And  here  the  Greeks  are  our  great  masters. 
They  sought  for  style,  and  not  for  minute 
imitation  of  details.  The  details  came  in 
subordinated  intelligently  to  the  masses, 
and  they  formalized  their  statues  to  a  sci- 
entific standard  of  proportion.  Too  mi- 
nute an  imitation  was  by  them  considered 
a  defect.  Oallimachus,  for  instance,  on 
account  of  his  exceeding  devotion  to  de- 
tail, was  nicknamed  icaTan]^iTexvog — the 
over-refiner  or  niggler — and  he  was  criti- 
cised by  Quinctilian  as  ^^  nimius  in  vert- 
tate,^^  Lysippus,  indeed,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  fini^  of  his  works  {arffutioe 
operum),  but  in  his  standard  of  propor- 
tions he  was  more  ideal  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  he  worked  upon  a  pecul- 
iar system  of  his  own,  saying  that  men 
should  be  represented,  not  as  they  were 
but  as  they  ought  to  be."  Yet  in  his 
day  the  grand  school  was  already  on  the 
wane,  and  soon  began  to  decline  into 
eclecticism,  over-refinement,  and  delicacy, 
and  to  betake  itself  to  portraiture  and  the 
making  of  Yenuses  and  Cupids — just  as 
the  best  style  of  the  great  Italian  painters 
declined  and  became  academic  in  the  time 
of  the  Caracci.  In  the  grand  school  of 
Phidias,  the  details  were  completely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  masses.  Nature  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  treated  with 
great  mastery,  but  minute  detail  was 
avoided. 

Bel.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  seem  to  trace 
back  to  imitation  of  nature  even  the  forms 
of  arabesque,  and  has  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  the  pleasing  effect  of  certain 
lines  and  combinations  by  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  taken  from  natural  products, 
as  leaves  and  flowers,  and  are  therefore 
beautiful.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
utterly  untenable  position.  Forms  and 
lines,  and  combinations  of  these,  are  not 
beautiful  because  they  are  to  be  found  in 
nature,  but  simply  because  they  are  beau- 
tiful— ^that  is,  because  there  is  an  inborn 
sense  of  harmonious  relations  in  the  hu- 
man mind  to  which  they  respond.  Cer- 
tain forms  and  certain  proportions  please 
the  sense  of  beauty — and  there  is  the  end 
of  it.  A  line  does  not  please  us  because 
it  may  be  found  on  the  outline  of  a  leaf, 


— for  the  outline  on  the  leaf  would  not 
please  us  merely  because  it  was  found  in 
nature,  but  because  simply  it  pleases  us. 
Both  please  us  for  the  same  reason.  The 
combinations  of  harmonious  and  melodi- 
ous tones  in  music  are  not  taken  from  na- 
ture. They  do  not  owe  their  charm  to 
any  imitation  of  nature's  sounds,  but  to 
the  inward  sense  of  man.  And  the  same 
is  the  case  with  arabesque.  Certain  com- 
binations are  agreeable,  and  others  are  not, 
whether  they  may  be  found  in  nature  or 
not.  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  I  ought  not  to 
like  the  Greek  fret,  because  there  is  no 
such  form  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  it  is 
an  imitation  of  nothing  ;  and  that  I  ought 
to  like  the  honeysuckle  pattern,  because 
it  is  taken  from  the  flower.  I  answer  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reason 
why  I  like  or  dislike  either  pattern.  All 
forms  in  nature  are  not  necessarily  or 
equally  beautiful,  otherwise  we  might  as 
well  copy  in  arabesque  one  thing  as  an- 
other. 

MaL  It  was  only  this  morning  that  I 
read  a  passage  from  Mr.  Ruskin  which 
bears  upon  this  very  question,  and  which 
is  a  famous  specimen  of  his  autocratic 
style  and  his  inconsequential  argumenta- 
tion, or  rather  afiirmation — which  he 
deems  philosophy.  Here  it  is  :  **  I  have 
repeated  again  and  again"  (how  imperi- 
ous !)  *  *  that  the  ideas  of  beautt/  are  in- 
stinctive,  and  that  it  is  only  upon  consider- 
ation and  in  »  doubtful  and  disputable  way 
that  they  appear  in  their  typical  charac- 
ter." This  would  seem  to  agree  with  the 
notions  you  have  just  expressed.  But 
mark  how  he  continues  :  **  While  I  assert 
positively,  and  have  no  fear  of  being  able 
to  prove,  that  a  curve  of  any  kind  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  right  line,  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  accept  or  not  the  only  reason 
for  its  agreeableness  that  I  can  at  all  trace 
—namely,  that  every  curve  divides  itself 
infinitely  by  its  change  of  direction.  * '  Can 
there  be  a  more  extraordinary  contradic- 
tion of  sentiment  than  is  exhibited  in  this 
passage  ?  First,  he  asserts  that  the  ideas 
of  beauty  are  instinctive,  and  appear  in  a 
doubtful  and  disputable  way  ;  then  that 
he  can  prove  that  a  curve  is  more  agree- 
able than  a  right  line  ;  and  then  the  only 
proof  that  he  can  offer  is  a  suggestion, 
which  the  reader  may  accept  or  not.  How 
can  you  prove  anything  which  is  doubtful 
and  disputable  by  a  suggestion  that  in 
itself  is  admitted  to  be  questionable  I 
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BeL  If  the  ideas  of  beauty  are  instinc- 
tive, then  of  course  a  thing  is  beautiful 
because  we  like  it,  because  it  is  agreeable 
to  us,  because  it  corresponds  to  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  beauty  ;  and  this  is  the  end 
of  the  whole  matter.  Besides,  I  deny  the 
proposition  that  "  a  curve  of  any  kind  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  straight  line.''  A 
half- circle  drawn  with  the  compass  is  no 
more  beautiful  than  the  line  of  the  diam- 
eter. Nothing  is  more  fatiguing  or  me- 
chanical than  an  uninterrupted  curve.  It 
is  the  combination  of  various  curves,  now 
flattened  so  as  to  be  almost  quite  straight, 
now  swelling,  balancing  each  other,  inter- 
rupted, and  related  to  each  other  and  to 
straight  lines,  which  is  agreeable  in  com- 
position and  in  form. 

MaL  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  the 
wreckers  have  the  custom,  on  dark  and 
stormy  nights,  of  tying  a  lantern  to  the 
neck  of  a  bell-wether,  and  setting  him 
loose  on  the  cliffs.  As  he  moves  along, 
nodding  his  head  up  and  down,  he  attracts 
the  notice  of  sailors  and  fishermen  making 
for  shore,  and,  taking  his  wavering  lan- 
tern for  a  lighted  boat  in  harbor,  they  di- 
rect their  course  toward  him,  expecting 
thus  to  make  a  safe  landing,  and  are  lured 
and  wrecked  upon  the  rocl^.  I  must  con- 
fess I  think  that  artists  who  take  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  an  absolute  and  practical  guide 
in  art  will  but  too  often  find  him  a  wan- 
dering— however  brilliant — light  to  lure 
them  to  danger,  and  perhaps  destruction. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  as  a  guide  because  of  his 
brilliancy. 

Bel,  Let  us  leave  Mr.  Ruskin  and  return 
to  our  text.  Art,  according  to  you,  would 
be  the  medium  between  nature  and  man 
— the  interfusion  of  facts  with  feelings 
and  ideas — and  not  a  mere  rescript  or 
imitation  of  dead  nature. 

Mai,  If  art  be  a  language,  it  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  an  artist  to  learn  its  grammar 
and  structure  as  thoroughly  as  he  can. 
Then  the  question  is  whether  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  which  is  original,  poetic,  or 
interesting  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
learn  the  language  if  one  has  nothing  but 
trivial  commonplaces  to  announce  by 
means  of  it.  Where  is  the  use  in  learn- 
ing to  make  rhymes  and  verses  if  you  have 
no  poetic  and  inspiring  ideas  to  express  ? 
The  means  employed  in  the  various  forms 
of  art — in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
poetry — are  indeed  quite  different ;   but 


the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  same — to  stir 
and  move  the  heart  and  mind,  to  lift  it 
out  of  commonplace,  and  to  idealize  the 
literal  and  make  it  subservient  to  some 
grand  or  beautiful  conception  of  the  imag- 
ination. In  each  of  the  arts  there  is  as 
great  danger  of  doing  too  much  as  of 
doing  too  little,  or  being  too  literal  as  in 
being  too  vague.  In  many  if  not  in  most 
cases,  a  suggestion  is  better  than  a  state- 
ment. Too  much  literalness  of  imitation 
invariably  degenerates  into  dulness  and 
prose,  and  a  hint,  suggestion,  or  touch 
often  does  more  to  stimulate  the  mind 
than  a  careful  elaboration.  Every  great 
work  contains  more  than  its  statements. 
It  has  a  mystery  in  it  that  stimulates  the 
mind,  and  carries  it  beyond  the  mere  facts 
into  a  dreamland  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 
In  poetry  especially,  the  poet  is  often 
tempted  to  say  too  much.  The  imagina- 
tion is  always  ready  to  supply  whatever  is 
suggested,  but  refuses  to  be  guided  and 
taught  its  lesson.  In  a  picture,  also,  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  represented  in  especial 
to  which  all  else  should  be  subordinated— 
one  main  idea  to  be  expressed,  and  to  in- 
sist in  giving  equal  value  to  all  that  is  ac- 
cessory is  a  mistake.  Besides,  it  is  not 
true  to  nature.  When  the  eye  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  then  all  is  definite, 
while  all  else  is  subordinated  and  compar- 
atively vague.  To  give  to  all  the  parts 
equal  value  and  precision^  is  to  draw  off 
the  mind  from  the  main  object  upon  which 
the  attention  should  be  fixed.  The  true 
artist  shows  his  judgment  as  well  as  his 
imagination  in  not  distracting  the  eye  and 
the  mind  by  giving  the  same  importance 
of  treatment  or  the  same  vividness  of  rep- 
resentation to  the  accidental  and  unneces- 
sary as  to  the  necessary  and  essential. 

Bel,  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  the  theatre.  The  actors  are  obliterated 
by  the  gorgeous  scenery  behind  them. 
The  **  Tempest"  of  Shakespeare,  for  in- 
stance, bv  this  treatment  becomes  a  scenic 
effect,  and  Prospero  and  Miranda  are 
merely  subordinate  figures  in  a  splendid 
landscape.  With  a  green  curtain  behind 
them,  the  imagination  will  supply  the 
scene,  and  the  passions  of  the  persons  be- 
come the  all  in  all,  as  they  should.  This 
is  one  reason  why  Shakespeare  always 
produces  a  vastly  greater  effect  on  one 
who  reads  any  of  his  plays  than  on  the 
same  person  seeing  it  on  the  stage.  The 
imagination  must  be  very  dull  if  we  need 
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actual  facts  and  properties  and  scenery  to 
stimulate  them.  But  nowadays  wo  must 
have  a  real  wreck  for  Ferdinand  ;  a  real, 
or  apparently  real,  river  for  Ophelia  to 
drown  in  ;  a  real  castle,  battlements,  and 
moonlight  for  Hamlet  to  meet  the  ghost 
npon  ;  and  the  poet  is  reduced  to  the  line 
of  the  play  wnght.  The  scene-painter  gets 
as  much  applause  as  the  author.  It  is 
like  the  artist  in  ''  Little  Peddlington," 
with  the  actual  pump  and  the  veritable  ax 
and  cow-house.  We  want  illusion,  not 
reality. 

Mai.  The  stage  has  always  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  art,  as  well  as  art  has 
upon  the  stage.  The  Greeks  had  almost 
no  scenery  ;  their  imaginations  were  so 
quick  that  they  did  not  need  it.  They 
did  not  seek  tor  scenic  effects  and  illu- 
sions, but  were  absorbed  in  the  passions 
portrayed  by  the  actors  in  their  words  and 
gestures.  They  had  no  asides  on  the 
stage  ;  but  all  was  represented,  so  to 
speak,  in  basso-relievo.  In  like  manner 
the  figures  in  their  pictures  were  in  a 
plane,  and  had  the  character  of  basso- 
relievo.  They  had  no  middle  distances, 
no  far  off  backgrounds,  no  various  inci- 
dents, but  only  foreground  figures.  They 
were  sparing  in  effects,  and  simple  and  af- 
most  sculptural  in  their  arrangements,  and 
concentrated  the  interest  in  few  figures. 
On  our  stage  we  represent  distances  and 
narrow  planes  with  many  figures  and  elab- 
orate backgrounds  and  scenery,  and  our 
historical  pictures  partake  of  the  effects  of 
the  theatre  in  their  groupings  and  arrange- 
ments. We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  simple  and  bare  effects  of  the  Greek 
stage.  We  not  only  want  the  play,  bit 
the  scenery. 

Bel.  All  our  art  is  different  from  the 
art  of  Jthe  Greeks  ;  and  certainly  in  one 
art — that  of  music — we  have  left  them,  so 
to  say,  nowhere.  The  monotony  of  their 
music  would  bore  us  to  death.  This  is 
the  great  art  of  our  century,  which  has 
developed  a  new  world.  I  doubt  if  they 
did  not  surpass  us  in  painting  as  much  as 
in  sculpture  ;  but  unfortunately  we  have 
none  of  their  pictures  except  a  few  wall- 
decorations,  and  not  one  of  their  wonder- 
ful statues  except  those  which  are  partly 
decorative — so,  at  least,  I  have  often  heard 
you  say. 

Mai,  It  is  true.  The  noble  works  of 
the  Parthenon,  of  which  only  a  few  de- 
faced and  broken  statues  now  remain,  are 


decorative  figures  made  by  unknown  ar- 
tists, and  not  celebrated  by  any  ancient 
writer.  But  if  these  noble  statues  were 
only  decorative,  and  not  considered  wor- 
thy of  special  notice,  what  must  have  been 
those  famous  ones  which  were  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  so  extravagantly  praised 
by  the  critics  of  antiquity  1  What  must 
have  been  the  Athena  of  Phidias,  or  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  which  was  said  to  have 
exalted  and  enlarged  religion  itself ! 
What  the  magnificent  works  of  Praxiteles, 
Calamis,  Polycleitus,  Lysippus,  Scopas, 
Alcamenes,  Myron,  Agoracritus,  and  the 
rest  1  All  these  are  lost ;  not  one  re- 
mains— ^unless,  perhaps,  we  may  except 
the  group  of  Hermes  and  Cupid  lately  un- 
earthed at  Olympia,  which  is  full  of  feel- 
ing, grace,  and  nature,  and  which,  as  it 
corresponds  to  the  text  of  Pausanias  in 
subject  and  place  where  it  was  found,  may 
possibly  be  by  Praxiteles.  But  which 
Praxiteles — for  there  were  two — if  either  ? 
We  must  be  very  careful  to  remember 
that  Pausanias  wrote  centuries  after  Prax- 
iteles died  ;  and  all  that  he  can  say  is  that 
a  statue  then  stood  in  tliis  place  which 
was  called  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Well, 
how  many  pictures  that  are  called  Raphaels, 
and  how  many  statues  that  are  called 
Michel  Angelos,  do  we  not  know  that 
neither  Raphael  nor  Michel  Angelo  ever 
saw  ?  And  we  have  only  Roman  copies 
of  the  great  Greek  works.  Nay,  we  even 
do  not  know  with  certainty  that  even 
these  are  copies,  or  if  so,  'of  what  they  are 
copies.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  itself  is  a 
Roman  work  of  about  the  time  of  Nero. 

Bel,  How  do  you  know  this  ? 

Mai,  First,  from  its  workmanship.  It 
is  not  in  the  Greek  style — not  carri^^ 
squared,  and  flat  in  its  planes,  but  rounded 
in  its  forms,  as  the  Romans  worked  ;  and 
second,  because  it  is  executed  in  Luna  or 
Carrara  marble,  which  fixes  its  date — the 
quarries  of  Carrara  having  been  first  opened 
about  the  time  of  Nero. 

Bel.  Is  there,  then,  so  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  style  of  workmanship 
among  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  ? 

Mai.  Very  great.  But  it  would  take 
too  long  to  explain  it  here  ;  and,  besides, 
I  doubt  if  I  should  make  it  perfectly  in- 
telligible in  words  after  all,  though  I  could 
easily  show  you  the  difference  by  compare 
ing  two  statues.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
Greek  work  is,  to  use  two  French  words 
which  better  explain  what  I  mean  than 
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any  English  ones  which  I  can  now  think 
of,  carr&  and  arrHk — more  squared  out 
and  decisive  in  its  statements  of  form. 
The  scientific  statement  of  form  is  never 
lost.  The  treatment  is  freer,  bolder,  and 
based  on  clearer  knowledge  and  principles. 
The  Roman  work  is  more  puffy  and 
rounded,  and  the  muscles  are  more  feebly 
stated  and  smoothed  away.  Compare  the 
Apollo  with  the  Theseus  of  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles, and  you  will  at  once  see  the  differ- 
ence. 

BeL  But  were  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
sculptors  in  Rome  Greeks  ? 

Mai,  That  is  the  general  opinion,  I 
know  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  to  it.  If  they 
were,  they  changed  their  whole  style  of 
workmanship.  But  I  see  *  no  sufficient 
reason  for  any  such  supposition.  Almost 
all  the  known  names  of  sculptors  in  Rome 
are  Greek  in  their  terminations  undoubt- 
edly, but  this  proves  nothing.  Greece 
was  the  land  of  art  and  of  sculpture,  and 
at  one  period  undoubtedly  many  came  to 
Rome  and  practised  this  profession  there 
— although  it  does  not  seem  that  among 
these  there  was  a  single  one  of  the  cele- 
brated sculptors.  But  Greece  could  never 
have  supplied  artists  enough  to  make  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  statues  that 
existed  in  Rome.  They  were,  as  you  re- 
menaber,  said  to  equal  in  number  the 
inhabitants.  One  man  alone — Emilins 
Scaurus — had  three  thousand  disposable 
statues  to  put  into  his  temporary  theatre  ; 
and  how  many  more  he  had,  who  knows  I 
Now  the  inhabitants  of  Rome — not  of  the 
urhs  or  city,  but  of  what  was  called  Rome 
(the  Romans  making  in  this  respect  the 
same  distinction  that  is  now  made  between 
London  and  the  City) — must  have  been  at 
least  four  millions  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Greece  alone  could  have  fur- 
nished artists  enough  to  make  them,  even 
if  she  had  sent  every  sculptor  she  had  to 
Rome. 

Bel,  Do  you  place  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  at  so  high  a  figure  ?  You  surprise 
me.  Mr.  Merivale,  if  I  remember  right, 
only  puts  them  at  some  700,000. 

Mai,  Justus  Lipsius,  who  is  a  far  bet- 
ter authority  on  this  point,  has  discussed 
the  question  in  a  very  elaborate  essay,  and 
he  estimates  the  number  at  four  millions. 
After  carefully  examining  all  the  data  we 
have,  all  the  statements  of  the  various  an- 
cient writers  who  allude  to  it,  and  all  the 
facts  which  seem  to  bear  on  the  question, 


I  am  convinced  that  in  estimating  the 
number  at  four  millions,  I  am  rather 
understating  than  overstating  it.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  larger  than 
that  it  was  smaller.  But  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  question,  I  will  lend  you 
an  essay  on  it  which  I  wrote  years  ago, 
and  which  will  give  you  the  grounds  on 
which  my  estimate  is  founded.  De 
Quincey  also  estimates  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  at  four  millions.  I  will  only  cite 
one  fact,  and  then  leave  this  question. 
The  Circus  Maxim  us  was  constructed  to 
hold  250,000,  or,  according  to  Victor,  at 
a  later  period  probably,  386,000  specta- 
tors. Taking  the  smaller  number,  then, 
it  would  be  one  in  sixteen  of  all  the  in- 
habitants if  there  were  four  millions.  But 
as  one  half  the  population  was  composed 
of  slaves,  who  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
spectators,  when  the  circus  was  built  there 
would  be  accommodation  then  for  one  in 
eight  of  the  total  population,  excluding 
slaves.  Reducing  again  the  number  one 
half  by  striking  out  the  women,  there  would 
be  room  for  one  in  four.  Again,  striking 
out  the  young  children  and  the  old  men 
and  the  sick  and  impotent,  you  would 
have  accommodation  for  nearly  the  whole 
population.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
the  Romans  constructed  a  circus  to  hold 
the  entire  population  of  Rome  capable  of 
going  to  it  ? — for  such  must  have  been  the 
case  were  there  only  four  millions  of  in- 
habitants. But  suppose  there  were  only 
a  million  inhabitants,  it  is  plain  from  the 
mere  figures  that  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  half  fill  the  circus.  But  I  will 
say  no  more  on  this  subject  now,  for 
otfherwise  we  shall  spend  the  whole  day 
on  it,  and  I  have  already  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed it  in  the  paper  of  which  I  spoke. 
Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  Roman  sculp- 
tors. I  was  saying  that  I  saw  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  supposing  the  sculptors 
in  Rome  to  be  Greets,  although  for  the 
most  part  the  names  which  have  come 
down  to  us  have  Greek  terminations.  I 
take  it  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  Rome 
for  sculptors  to  assume  Greek  names,  just 
as  in  our  day  singers  assume  Italian  names, 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  Italy  is  the 
land  of  song  and  opera  ;  the  language  is 
the  language  of  opera  ;  and  singers  of  all 
nations  take  Italian  terminations  to  their 
names — ^just  as  Greece,  being  the  land  of 
sculpture  originally,  and  having  produced 
the  most  renowned  sculptors,  the  Roman 
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scnlptors  assumed  Greek  names,  and  per- 
haps pretended  to  be  Greeks.  Some  of 
them  probably,  although  long  domesticated 
in  Rome,  also  came  of  Greek  ancestry  ; 
at  all  events,  we  know  it  was  the  fashion 
among  dandies  and  literary  men  in  Rome 
to  talk  Greek,  and  to  quote  Greek,  and 
put  on  Greek  airs,  and  to  wear  Greek 
dresses  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  affectation  extended  to 
sculptors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  the  great  Julius  Csesar  him- 
self, while  dying,  remonstrated  in  Greek 
with  his  assassins ;  and  Cicero  in  his 
'*  Officiis"  recommends  the  Romans  '^  not 
to  lard  their  talk  with  Greek  quotations," 
though,  as  far  as  his  own  letters  are  con- 
cerned, he  greatly  sinned  against  his  own 
precept. 

Bel.  Yes ;  and  I  remember  Shake- 
speare, who  divined  everything,  girds  at 
this  peculiarity  of  Cicero  in  his  *  *  Julius 
CfiBsar."  Cassius  says,  **  Did  Cicero  say 
anything?"  and  Cassius  answers,  ^^  Ay, 
he  spoke  Greek." 

MaL  Well,  suppose  a  thousand  years 
to  pass  by,  and  some  Australian  or  South 
American  or  Patagonian  to  be  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  history  of  music  from  the 
records  we  have— would  we  not  be  as 
much  justified  in  declaring  that  all  the 
singers  of  this  age  were  plainly  Italians, 
inasmuch  as  their  very  names  were  evi- 
dences of  the  fact,  as  we  are  in  declaring 
all  the  Roman  sculptors  to  have  been 
Greeks  f 

Bel,  In  like  manner  in  later  terms, 
when  Latin  was  the  literary  language, 
most  of  the  writers  assumed  Latin  names, 
of  whatever  nation  they  were — as  for  in- 
stance the  old  chroniclers,  Luitprandus, 
Frisingius,  Ditmarus,  Amulphus,  Adel- 
boldus,  Rupertus,  Adhemarus  Ostiensis, 
Chronographus  Saxo,  and  others.  Nay, 
even  in  our  own  day  we  see  the  German 
historian  of  the  middle  ages  in  Rome  call- 
ing himself  Gregorovius,  after  the  old 
fashion. 

Mai.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
Rome  itself  has  given  us  no  great  names 
in  literature  or  art.  None  of  the  great 
Latin  writers  of  ancient  times  in  prose  or 
poetry  were  Romans  ;  and  none  of  the 
great  piunters,  poets,  or  writers  of  the 
Kenalssance.  Among  the  former,  for  in- 
stance— Virgil  was  a  Mantuan  ;  Terence  a 
Carthaginian  and  a  slave  ;  Lucan  and  Sen- 
eca were  Spaniards,  and  were  both  bom 


at  Cordova  ;  Plautus  was  an  Umbrian  ; 
the  elder  Pliny  came  from  Verona,  and 
the  younger  was  bom  at  Como  ;  Cicero 
was  bom  at  Arpinum,  in  the  Abrazzi ; 
Sallust  was  a  Sabine,  and  came  from  Ami- 
temum  ;  Catullus  came  from  Verona ; 
Propertius  was  an  Umbrian  ;  Tibullus 
came  from  Pedum,  in  the  Sabine  hills  ; 
Juvenal  probably  was  born  at  Aquinum, 
though  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  ;  Martial  was  a  Spaniard  from  Bil- 
bilis  ;  Persius  was  an  Etmrian  from  Vol- 
terra ;  Livy  came  from  Padua,  where  he 
was  bom  and  died  ;  Cornelius  Nepos  was 
a  Veronese  ;  Ovid  was  born  at  Sulmo,  in 
the  country  of  the  Peligni ;  Horace  was 
an  Apulian  from  Venusia ;  Phsedras  was 
a  Thracian  or  Macedonian  ;  Strabo  came 
from  Amasia,  in  Pontus  ;  Julius  Colum- 
ella from  Cadiz  ;  Quinctilian  from  Cala- 
gurris,  in  Spain  ;  Apnleius  from  Madaura, 
in  Africa ;  Ausonius  from  Bordeaux ; 
Statins  from  Naples ;  Valerius  Flaccus 
from  Padua  ;  Fronto  from  Numidia. 

Bel,  This  is  very  remarkable,  but  you 
have  left  out  in  your  list  Tacitus,  Lucre- 
tius, and  Suetonius. 

Afal.  I  shall  have  to  give  up  Lucretius, 
and  also  Varro.  These  were  both  bom 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  range  of  au- 
thors these  are  the  only  exceptions.  As 
for  Tacitus,  the  time  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown,  as  well  as  the  time  of 
his  death,  so  we  can  say  nothing  about 
him.  If  he  were  a  Roman  he  was  an  ex- 
ception, as  you  see,  to  the  general  rule, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was. 
So  also  the  birthplace  of  Suetonius  is  un- 
known. Rome  has  therefore  no  great 
name  among  authors  to  b^ast  of  in  the 
ancient  days,  with  the  exception  of  Julius 
CflBsar,  Lucretius,  and  Varro.  The  same 
observation  holds  good  of  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  All  the  great  painters,  and 
sculptors,  and  poets,  and  historians,  and 
essayists  came  from  other  places — princi- 
pally from  Venetia,  from  Umbria,  from 
Tuscany,  from  Nicies.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  one  who  was  bom  in  Rome,  unless, 
perhaps,  Julio  Romano.  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Ariosto,  Pulci,  Tasso,  Macchiavelli,  Mu- 
ratori,  Boccaccio,  Michel  Angelo,  Titian, 
Correggio,  Veronese,  Palma,  Da  Vinci, 
Giotto,  Massaccio,  Lippi — in  a  word,  all 
the  great  men  who  illustrate  the  literature 
and  art  of  Italy — were  bom  out  of  Rome. 
The  Etemal  City  can  show  *'  no  single 
volume  paramount' ' — no  master  spirit. 
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Bel.  Ah  !  but  yon  cannot  make  good 
all  your  quotation.  You  cannot  say, 
**  No  single  volume  paramount — no  code.  '* 
There  at  least  the  Romans  were  great — in 
their  laws  and  their  science  of  govern* 
ment.  The  Roman  code  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  law. 

Mai,  I  am  not  so  sure  even  of  that. 
The  Institutes,  Digests,  Code,  and  No- 
velise— that  is,  the  whole  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
vilis — was  indeed  compiled  under  the  order 
of  Justinian,  then  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  he  was  not  bom  in  Rome, 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  that  on  the 
commission  of  -jurists  to  whom  the  com- 
pilation of  this  great  work  was  confided 
there  was  a  single  Roman.  There  may 
have  been,  but  there  is  no  proof,  nor  even 
probability,  that  there  was.  So,  too,  the 
Theodosian  Codex  was  compiled  in  the 
east  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  called  the 
Great,  and  he  was  not  a  Roman.  We  do 
not  even  know  that  Giuus,  the  great  Ro- 
man jurist,  whose  **  Institutiones"  were 
the  text-book  of  the  Roman  law  before 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  Besides,  the  law  was  not  a  sci* 
ence,  and  scarcely  a  system,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  the  advocate  founded  his 
cases  more  upon  appeals  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  his  jurors  than  on 
strictly  legal  arguments.  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  casts  a  slur  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  in  his  day,  and  says, 
/'  Occupied  as  I  am,  I  could  yet  make 
myself  sufficient  of  a  lawyer  in  three 
days."  In  trials  of  state  criminals  the 
jury  selected  from  the  senators  were  judges 
as  well  of  law  as  of  fact,  and  the  presiding 
magistrate  was  scarcely  more  than  the  curule 
chairman,  without  any  power  of  decision. 

Bel.  You  must  add  to  the  list  of  Ro* 
mans  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  who 
was  certainly  bom  in  Rome. 

Mai,  How  could  I  have  omitted  him  f 
Yes,  traly  his  name  does  make  up  for  a 
great  deal.  I  know  nothing  nobler  in 
spirit  than  his  '*  Meditations,''  though 
perhaps  his  name  could  not  properly  come 
in  among  the  great  authors  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  character  that 
ever  wore  the  purple,  and  one  of  the  pur- 
est and  noblest  spirits  that  ever  lived.  It 
is  not  the  literary  merit  of  his  book,  how- 
ever, that  gives  it  value.  It  was  but  a 
private  journal,  and  not  a  book  intended 
for  the  public,  and  I  was  rather  thinking 
of  authors  who  wrote  for  the  world. 


Bel,  Well,  at  all  events  you  will  admit 
that  the  great  artists  in  Greece  were 
Greeks,  and  that  Athens  was  not  as  poor 
in  native  artists  as  Rome. 

Mai,  That  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  Greeks.  Many  of  them  certainly  were 
not  Greeks  proper,  and  very  few  Athe- 
nians. Polygnotus,  for  instance,  was  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  and  came  from  Thaos, 
and  his  Athenian  citizenship  was  only 
conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  dis- 
tinction. Zcuxis,  again,  was  a  Macedo- 
nian from  Heraclea ;  Parrhassius  was  an 
Ephesian  from  Asia  Minor ;  Pamphelus 
was  also  a  Macedonian  from  Amphipolis. 

BeL  Who  was  Pamphelus  ?  His  name 
is  not  familiar  to  me  among  the  great 
Greek  painters. 

Mai,  Still  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
man,  and  of  great  repute  in  his  country — 
a  Greek  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  skilled  in 
mathematics,  geometry,  various  branches 
of  science,  and  painting  in  all  its  methods, 
of  wax,  encaustic,  etc  He  was  the  mas- 
ter, among  others,  of  Apelles,  Melanthius, 
and  Pausias,  and  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence that  the  arts  of  Greece  were  greatly 
developed.  He  had  a  school  of  art,  in 
which  the  course  of  study  occupied  ten 
years,  and  his  entrance  fee  was  a  talent, 
which  the  scholar  was  obliged  to  pay 
whether  he  pursued  the  whole  course  or 
not.  But  to  go  on  with  the  Greek  artists 
who  were  not  Greeks,  we  must  add  the 
great  name  of  Apelles,  who  was  bora  in 
Asia  Minor,  though  at  what  precise  place 
is  not  agreed  upon.  Suidas  refers  his 
birth  to  Colophon,  but  Pliny  to  Cos.  The 
Apelles  to  whom  Lucian  refers  as  an 
Ephesian  is  probably  another  person  : 
whatever  he  was,  however,  he  was  not  a 
Greek  proper.  Dionysins  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon  ;  Athenion  was  a  Thra- 
cian from  Maurea  ;  Autophilus  an  Egyp* 
tian  ;  and  Protogenes,  either  a  Carian 
from  Cannus,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a 
Lycian  from  Xanthus. 

BeL  Were  there  none  of  the  great  paint- 
ers of  antiquity  who  were  Greeks  proper  ? 
—none  who  were  Athenians  ? 

Mai.  A  few.  Timanthes  was  a  Greek 
from  Sicyon  ;  so  was  Eupompns,  I  be- 
lieve, ApoUodoras,  Nicias,  and  Panoenns 
(the  nephew  of  Phidias)  were  Athenians  ; 
but  I  recall  no  one  else  among  the  paint- 
ers. Yee,  I  do.  Nicomachus  and  Ari»- 
tides  were  both  Boeotians  from  Thebes. 
As  for  the  sculptors 
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Bel,  No,  I  thank  you.  I  am  sufficient- 
ly upset  now  in  my  ideas.  You  will  go 
on  and  prove  that  Greece  never  produced 
any  great  men.  I  decline.  I  am  not  sure 
that*  you  won't  undertake  to  prove,  in 
Mrs.  Gamp's  phraseology,  that  "  there 
wa'nt  never  no  such  place  as  Athens," 
and  that  it  is  a  sort  of  **  Harris'*  among 
cities — a  ^AppioodiroXiSt  and  that  Hatis- 
tides  is  as  apocryphal  as  William  Tell.  I 
should  not  dare  to  ask  you  who  Pericles 
was. 

Mai,  Your  last  statement  reminds  me 
of  a  pretty  girl,  not  over- cultivated  in  lit- 
erature and  classical  lore,  who  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  Shakespeare's  plays  one 
day,  and  came  to  Pericles.  Here  she 
paused  for  a  moment^  and  then  looking 
up,  said,  with  a  delightful  smile,  and  pro- 


nouncing the  great  Athenian's  name  as  she 
would  **  obstacles'*  or  **  manacles" — 
* '  Pericles,  Pericles — what  are  Pericles  ?'  * 

Bel.  Did  you  tell  her  ? 

Ifal.  I  told  her  they  were  a  queer  sort 
of  shell-fish,  or  periwinkle,  or  oyster, 
found  in  Greece,  and  that  when  the  Greek 
girls  got  tired  of  a  man  they  wrote  his 
name  on  the  half-shell,  which  was  a  deli- 
cate way  of  sending  him  off,  and  this  they 
called  ostracizing  him. 

Bel.  And  what  did  she  say  ? 

Mai,  No  matter. 

Bel,  That  reminds  me  of  a  definition 
of  mind  and  matter,  which  I  once  heard  : 
**What  is  mind?"  '*  No  matter." 
"  What  is  matter  I"  **  Never  mind."— 
Blqtckwood^s  Magazine, 
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The  history  and  language  of  Portugal, 
save  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  may  be  classed  among  subjects 
which  have  been  unpopular,  or  at  any  rate 
unfamiliar,  in  the  case  of  most  English 
readers.  The  Portuguese  language, 
though  a  fine  and  sonorous  one,  shares, 
perhaps  from  its  difficulty,  the  same  fate 
which  Dutch,  Russian,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian languages  have  experienced  from 
English  students  in  general.  But  there 
are  many  life  stories  which  are  more  well 
known  that  are  less  interesting  in  episode 
and  tenor  than  is  that  of  the  Poet  of  Por- 
tugal. "  The"  Poet  I  call  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  stands,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ma- 
jority at  any  rate  of  his  own  nation,  alone 
— none  but  himself  being  his  own  parallel. 
England  has  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ; 
France,  Boiieau  and  Racine  ;  Italy,  Dante 
and  Petrarch ;  Germany,  Goethe  and 
Schiller — but  Portugal  puts  no  second 
name  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  Cam- 
oens,  and  few  authors  for  successive  cen- 
turies have  so  concentrated  in  their  indi- 
vidnal  names  the  patriotic  pride  of  their 
countrymen.  The  great  epic  of  the 
''  liusiad,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  including  our  own,  by 
two  standard  authors  presently  to  be  no- 
ticed, was  the  sole  object  of  his  life  after 


the  loss  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  hope- 
lessly loved  from  his  youth,  and  it  so  im- 
mediately attained  celebrity  that  Continho 
his  admirer,  but  sixteen  years  after  his 
death,  could  inscribe  on  his  tomb  '^  Prince 
of  the  Poets  of  his  time."  Yet  hb  reward 
was  nothing  but  a  fame  which  resembles 
the  state  of  things  shown  in  the  lines — 

And  bailiffs  shall  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  paU  shall  be  borne  by  princes  to-mor- 
row. 

save  that  Camoens  was  too  honorable  and 
high-souled  to  get  into  debt.  But  his 
life  closed  prematurely  in  utter  misery, 
from  no  neglect  of  any  of  the  rules  of 
worldly  wisdom  on  his  part,  from  none  of 
the  recklessness  of  genius,  but  rather  as  if 
some  destiny  akin  to  that  which  runs 
through  the  Greek  tragedies  influenced  his 
whole  life.  It  is  a  story  which  must  re- 
main vividly  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  vicissitudes 
of  genius,  and  it  certainly  is  less  known 
to  that  convenient  abstraction  the  general 
reader  than  are  those  of  Dante,  Tasso. 
Shakespeare,  Racine,  or  Milton.  It  is  a 
story  of  unhappy  but  pure  and  unchange- 
able love,  of  constant  misfortunes  varied 
by  gleams  of  success,  of  ills  borne  in  varied 
shapes  with  manly  courage  and  patience, 
of  spurns  taken  by  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy,  of  crowning  misfortune  private 
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and  patriotic,  and  of  death  in  utter  pen- 
ury ;  but  through  all  these  varied  phases 
of  his  life-story  the  unchanging  devotion 
to  his  great  work  remains  the  one  unalter- 
able and  strongest  emotion  of  the  poet 
which  consoled  him  for  all  his  woes. 

Of  Castilian  family,  which  had  migrated 
to  Portugal  after  the  downfall  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  to  whose  cause  his  forefathers 
had  steadily  adhered — in  its  way  a  proof 
of  the  chivalry  of  his  breed — Luis  de 
Camoens  was  bom  in  what  was  formerly 
the  Moorish  part  of  Lisbon  in  1524,  and 
was  educated  at  Coimbra,  and  some  years 
later,  after  the  fashion  of  men  in  his  posi- 
tion, appeared  at  court,  the  only  road  to 
success  then  for  '*  persons  of  quality." 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Portugal 
then  was  famous  in  Europe  as  owning  an 
enormous  empire  in  the  East,  and  having 
reaped  the  full  harvest  of  laurels  which 
Yasco  de  Gama  had  planted.  With  such 
unexplored  realms  before  them,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  power,  place,  and  wealth 
in  many  shapes  depended  on  the  favor  of 
the  sovereign,  and  all  the  hi^h-born  youth 
of  Portugal  surrounded  the  throne  as  eager 
aspirants  to  preferment.  None  had 
greater  reason  to  hope  for  it  than  Cam- 
oens,  both  on  the  score  of  his  family  his- 
tory and  persona]  genius.  But,  if  ancient 
and  knightly  blood  as  he  was,  he  had  that 
disadvantage  which  then  as  now  weighs 
heavily  against  any  gift  of  intellect — he 
was  poor.  And  he  soon  found  that  at  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  in  the  sixteenth  century 
merit  had  no  chance  against  money,  and 
venalty  was  the  motive  power  of  every- 
thing. Being  poor  and  neglected  he  pro- 
ceeded to  improve  his  prospects  by  falling 
in  love  with  a  lady  of  rauK  and  wealthy 
family,  whose  relatives  would  not  dream 
of  giving  her  to  any  but  a  suitor  of  ample 
means.  But  Catharine  de  Atayde  re- 
turned Luis  de  Camoens*B  love  with  a 
passion  as  fervent  as  his  own  ;  and  through 
their  joint  lives  the  *'  hapless  pair  who 
looked  their  last"  when  Camoens  sailed 
for  the  Indies  continued  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other  though  separated  by  time 
and  ocean,  and  never  ceased  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  a  union  which  was  never  destined 
to  be.  At  the  very  outset  this  hapless 
love  was  clouded  by  misfortune.  One  of 
the  curious  laws  of  the  Portuguese  Court 
was  that  all  lovemaking  was  forbidden 
within  its  precincts,  even  on  pain  of 
death.     Indeed,  one  courtier,  a  favorite 


too  of  the  reigning  monarch,  had  at  a 
former  era  been  sent  to  the  stake  for  it. 
Such  grim  reality  of  penalties,  however, 
did  not  influence  young  Camoens,  and  the 
result  was  he  was  banished  to  C^uta, 
doubtless  much  in  the  same  mood  as  Ro- 
meo's under  the  same  circumstances.  At 
Ceuta  there  was  fighting,  and  in  an  action 
at  sea  he  lost  an  eye.  Returning  when 
his  term  had  expired  the  young  poet  again 
visited  the  Court,  thinking  his  services 
might  find  him  some  favor  ;  but  save  for 
Catharine's  constant  but  hopeless  love  all 
was  dark,  and  wearied  out  with  waiting 
he  sailed  for  the  Indies  in  1553,  with  no 
special  design  save  to  seek  his  fortunes. 
Out  of  all  the  fieet  Camoens's  ship  alone 
reached  Goa,  after  such  a  lengthened  and 
dangerous  voyage  as  the  modern  traveller 
is  quite  unable  in  his  wildest  moments  to 
imagine.  At  Goa  Camoens  got  plenty  of 
fighting  ;  it  was  the  hereditary  fashion  of 
his  gallant  house  to  '*  draw  and  strike  in," 
and  he  joined  in  the  battles  between  two 
of  the  native  sovereigns.  After  this  he 
joined  in  a  barren  expedition  to  the  Red 
Sea  against  Arab  pirates,  where  he  wrote 
one  of  his  minor  poems,  which  is  a  favor- 
ite with  Portuguese  scholars,  and  in  mas- 
terly style  describes  the  arid,  barren  sur- 
roundings of  the  locality,  comparing  it 
with  his  own  desolate  feelings.  In  this 
poem  is  seen  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
genius  yet  unknown  perhaps  even  to  him- 
self. 

Returning  to  Goa  he  got  into  some  dis- 
pute, the  merits  of  which  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon, 
with  Barreto,  the  Governor,  and  was  ex- 
iled by  him  to  the  Malaccas,  whence  after 
some  time  he  was  removed  to  Macao, 
which  possibly  Eastern  travellers  who  have 
visited  it  will  chiefly  remember  for  the 
gambling  which  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  so 
prominent.  But,  little  known  as  it  is  to 
many  who  have  been  to  the  place,  Macao 
has  an  interest  of  its  own  in  the  eyes  of 
all  lovers  of  literature,  for  hero  during  the 
years  of  his  exile — which  however  was 
softened  by  the  possession  of  a  good  civil 
appointment  —  Camoens  composed  the 
concluding  part  of  his  great  epic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  traditions,  a  natural 
grotto  which  overlooked  ^he  sea  was  the 
poet's  favorite  resort.  Meanwhile,  with 
as  much  common  sense  as  if  he  were  not 
a  genius  (and  which  belongs  to  our  gen- 
iuses of  tne  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
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century),  he  was  looking  after  his  money 
as  well  as  liis  poem,  and  gradually  realiz- 
ing a  competence  from  his  savings,  while 
constantly  filled  with  the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  Lisbon  rich,  and  so  becoming  the 
husband  of  Catharine  de  Atayde.  Thus 
everything  concurred  for  the  time  in 
smoothing  the  poet's  progress  with  the 
^^  Lusiad,"  which  was  to  secure  his  fame. 

Here  it  seems  appropriate  to  speak  of 
the  epic,  which  is  possibly  less  known  for 
its  contents  than  for  its  name  and  reputa- 
tion to  many  northern  readers.  No  trans- 
lation can  do  full  justice  to  the  Portuguese, 
but,  on  the  whole,  though  Mickle  has  ever 
since  his  rendering  in  the  last  century 
been  considered  the  popular  translator  of 
Camoens,  those  who  wish  to  see  the  exact 
work  of  the  poet  far  more  faithfully  re- 
iected  will  turn  to  the  translation  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Fanshaw  at 
Lord  Strafford's  seat  in  Yorkshire,  from 
whose  walls  the  author  never  stirred  till 
the  translation  was  finished.  Old-fashioned 
as  is  the  style,  and  quaint  as  are  the 
phrases,  Fanshaw's  is  a  genuine  transla- 
tion, whereas  Mickle's  work  is  in  great 
part  his  own  composition,  which  was  not 
for  some  time  discovered,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  Portuguese  scholars  in  this 
country. 

The  **  Lusiad  *'  appealed  to  every  heart 
in  Portugal  which  was  ready  to  respond 
to  the  chord  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  glori- 
fication of  the  discoveries  of  Gama,  and 
Portugal's  part  in  the  opening  of  the  In- 
dies  to  European  domination.  Mythologi- 
cal machinery,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  time,  is  interwoven — allegories  more 
suitable  to  the  sixteenth-century  reader 
than  to  the  nineteenth.  Of  the  poem,  the 
most  famous  passages  are  those  relating  to 
the  Floating  Island,  the  apparition  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Cape,  and  the  episode  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
in  literature.  The  epic  has  faults,  but  on 
the  whole  merits  the  estimation  in  which 
Portugal  holds  it — that  of  the  poem  of  the 
nation.  It  is  as  regards  them  much  what 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  combined  would  be 
here — the  chief  source  of  the  enriching 
and  purifying  of  the  language.  And 
Camoens's  language  has  a  musical  fitness 
of  its  own  which  reminds  one  of  Edgar 
Poe  in  English.  In  fact,  the  best  scholars 
in  the  language  have  found  a  kind  of  in- 
explicable charm  in  the  choice  of  the 
words  which  any  other  writer  has  found  it 
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impossible  to  attempt  to  rival,  and  which 
of  course  disappears  in  any  translation, 
however  faithful.  But  with  all  its  de- 
fects, and  after  all  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  passed  upon  it,  it  is  to  this 
charm  of  diction  and  collocation  of  words 
as  much  as  to  its  imaginary  episodes  and 
general  scheme  that  the  ^'  Lusiad  "  owes 
the  position  it  occupies  and  the  renown 
that  it  has  secured  for  its  author.  It  was 
published  first  in  1571,  and  the  edition 
was  rapidly  sold,  a  second  being  soon 
called  for,  and  others  in  succession.  It 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and, 
what  is  probably  unique  in  epics,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  Portu- 
guese scholars  set  himself  in  the  next  cen- 
tury to  write  a  most  elaborate  and  erudite 
Commentary  on  the  book,  which  had  then 
gone  through  twenty-two  editions.  This 
was  Faria  e  Sousa — a  man  who  literally 
devoted  all  his  life  to  his  books,  shorten- 
ing it  by  reason  of  the  constant  confine- 
ment in  his  study,  for  he  secluded  him- 
self from  all  society  and  his  wife  shared 
his  feelings.  His  great  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1639,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of 
learning  and  minute  detail  ;  and  as  the 
whole  history  of  Portugal  is  brought  into 
Camoens's  poem,  such  a  complete  Com- 
mentary was  of  course  very  valuable  in  ex- 
plaining the  innumerable  allusions  which 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  epic. 
Faria  e  Sousa  did  his  work  thoroughly 
well,  and  such  enormous  labor  is  he  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  his  Commentary  as 
to  have  recopied  it  five  times  himself. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Camoens, 
whom  we  left  having  completed  the  work 
of  his  life.  That  current  of  misfortune 
which  was  henceforth  to  bear  him  upon  it 
now  commenced.  He  had  amassed 
from  his  office  a  competence,  and  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  from  Macao  to 
Goa  and  thence  to  Europe.  He  realized 
all  his  gains,  and  placed  his  whole  fortune 
on  board  the  ship  which  bore  him,  as  he 
hoped,  to  happy  ease  and  wedded  felicity. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon  the  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  Camoens  escaped,  it  is 
said,  almost  miraculously,  only  saving  his 
great  MS.  ;  his  whole  fortune  was  engulfed 
in  the  waves.  He  found  his  way  to  Goa 
in  1561,  where  he  was  received  with  kind- 
ness by  the  Governor.  He  continued 
some  years  here,  and  took  part  in  military 
reconnaissances.  But  now  came  the  news 
of  woe  far  deeper  than  any  he  had  experi- 
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enced.  Catharine  de  Atayde  died.  All 
the  hopes  of  his  life  were  gone.  He 
prayed  that  he  might  soon  rejoin  her. 
He  became  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  re- 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  the  chances  of  ad- 
vancement, and  seemed  to  have  but  one 
end  in  life — that  of  establishing  his  name 
and  fame  as  the  author  of  the  *'  Lusiad." 
And  before  he  could  reach  Lisbon  yet 
further  troubles  were  in  store  for  him. 
Barreto  (Pedro),  the  new  Governor  of 
Sofala,  took  him  into  his  train,  not  from 
any  generous  feeling,  but  from  a  mean 
man's  desire  to  have  a  genius  whose  name 
was  growing  great  as  one  of  his  entourage. 
The  two,  of  course,  did  not  agree  and 
parted,  Camoens  in  extreme  poverty,  in 
which  condition  some  of  his  generous 
friends  supplied  him  with  money  and 
clothes.  Barreto,  to  wrea](  his  revenge, 
basely  threw  him  into  prison  for  a  debt 
which  he  asserted  was  due  from  Camoens 
for  money  spent  for  his  needs.  His 
friends  paid  the  money,  foiled  the  base 
patron  who  did  his  best  to  crush  the  high 
spirit  of  the  poet,  and  sailed  with  him  to 
Portugal,  where  in  due  course  his  great 
book,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  pub- 
lished. But,  for  some  reason  never  fully 
explained,  the  poet  of  Portugal,  despite 
the  fame  which  he,  and  the  money  which 
the  publishers,  secured  by  the  '^  Lusiad,'' 
obtained  none  of  the  places,  pay,  and 
honor  constantly  distributed  at  Court  to 
men  far  his  inferior,  and  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  ma^um  opus  by  a  miserable  pit- 
tance quite  insufficient  for  his  needs, 
which  was  merely  the  calculated. pension 
due  to  his  rank  and  military  service. 
Thus,  like  many  another  genius  in  various 
lands,  was  the  man  whose  memory  all 
Portugal  honors  suffered  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

They  were  not  many,  nor  was  there  any 
amelioration  in  their  condition.  All  edu- 
cated Portugal  was  studying  the  great 
poem  which  enshrined  the  episodes  which 
were  their  country's  pride — the  very  peas- 
ants and  muleteers  had  snatches  of  it  by 
heart  from  oral  repetition.  Luis  de  Cam- 
oens, whose  name  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  was  living  near  a  convent  in 
wretched  poverty,  with  neither  friends  nor 
pleasures.  His  only  relaxation,  his  only 
variation  and  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
misery  and  poverty  and  sorrow,  were  his 
conversations  from  time  to  time  with  some 
of  the  learned  brethren  belonging  to  the 


convent — ^that  of  San  Domingo.  His 
friends  were  dead  or  departed  into  other 
regions,  his  spirits  were  broken,  he  met 
with  neglect  and  oblivion,  and  so  bitter 
was  his  need  that  on  one  occasion,  as  he 
himself  said,  he  had  not  twopence  to  give 
the  attached  Indian  slave  who  was  his 
trusted  and  faithful  servant  wherewith  to 
buy  fuel.  His  living  was  of  the  most 
meagre  description,  his  surroundings  of 
the  poorest,  and  he  was  desolate  and  worn 
with  unceasing  care  and  sorrow.  Only 
his  thoughts  remained  to  console  him,  and 
the  knowledge,  despite  the  absence  of 
any  reward  for  it  in  tangible  form,  that 
his  great  poem,  the  work  of  his  life,  had 
secured  for  him  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  ;  like  Danton  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  he  was  at  least  sure  that 
*  *  his  name  would  live  in  the  pantheon  of 
history."  One  passionate  feeling  sur- 
vived. This  was  his  love  of  his  country, 
despite  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  with 
which  she  had  treated  him.  For  Cam- 
oens was  essentially  as  much  patriot  as 
poet.  His  patriotism  was  a  real,  a  glow- 
ing, an  unalterable  part  of  his  being,  and 
its  influence  had  been  the  motive  power 
of  the  **  Lusiad."  Therefore  it  was  that 
ho  now,  after  personal  sorrow  had  been 
so  much  his  destiny,  felt  more  almost 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  the  crush- 
ing blow  of  public  calamity,  such  as  that 
which  was  experienced  by  Scotland  at  the 
field  of  Flodden.  In  a  battle  with  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  King  Sebastian  and  the 
very  pick  and  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
Portugal  were  slaughtered  en  masse — a 
calamity  which  meant  the  cessation  of  his 
country's  independent  existence,  and  its 
fall  from  the  haughty  position  which  was 
surrounded  by  so  many  memories  of  pride, 
memories  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  most  brilliant  chronicler.  To  a  mind 
and  heart  like  Camoens's  this  was  a  blow 
not  to  be  understood  or  appreciated  by 
lower  natures.  It  struck  him  like  an  ar- 
row. He  was  only  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  many  men  are  stiU 
in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  age  with  many 
years  of  ha:^  mental  work  oef ore  them. 
But  in  his  case,  sorrow,  misery,  misfortune 
and  solitude  had  eaten  away  his  vital 
powers,  and  this  great  public  calamity 
completed  the  work.  Poverty  of  the 
most  dreadful  kind  was  the  accompani- 
ment of  this  catastrophe.  To  such  straits 
was  the  genius  of  Portugal  reduced  that 
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the  poor  slave,  whose  fidelity  was  such  a 
reproach  to  CamoeDs's  wealthy  compatriots, 
begged  every  night  from  house  to  house 
for  broken  victuals  to  support  life  in  his 
unhappy  master^  Ultimately  some  slight 
measure  of  cctanpunction  was  roused  some- 
where, and  Luis  de  Camoens  was  by  his 
grateful  country  presented  with  a  bed  in 
a  hospital,  which  had  he  not  secured  he 
would  probably  in  a  short  period  have 
perished  from  starvation.  He  did  not 
long  tax  the  hospital's  resources,  and  in 
1579  he  died.  Even  after  death  Camoens 
the  Great,  as  Portugal  calls  him,  showed 
how  little  his  country  had  given  him. 
The  winding-sheet  in  which  his  remains 
were  enfolded  had  to  be  begged  in  charity 
from  the  house  of  a  Portuguese  noble  ; 
and  therein,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anna, 
the  great  Portuguese  poet  was  buried. 
WeU  might  Continho  inscribe  years  later 
on  his  tomb— 

Here  lies  Lois  de  Camoens, 

Prince 

Of  the  Poets  of  his  time  ; 

He  lived  poor  and  miserable. 

And  so  he  died, 

1579. 

After  his  death,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
edition  after  edition  of  his  poem  was  pub- 
lished.    It  became  the  standard  history  of 


Portugal.  It  became  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual comment  and  correspondence,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  the  theme  of  a  most 
learned  and  laborious  man's  lifelong 
labors.  It  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  was  the  subject  of  imita- 
tions more  or  less  ambitious,  possibly  the 
sincerest  form  of  literary  compliment. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  melancholy  stories  of 
literary  life,  a  subject  full  of  saddest 
chronicles,  there  are  none  which  surpass, 
nor  many  which  equal,  for  one  constant 
succession  of  woe  that  of  Camoens.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  many  instances  of  the  na- 
tions' neglect  of  living  geniuses,  to  honor 
them  when  dead,  there  is  none  more  vivid 
than  this  one.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  Camoens's  life  there  are  none  of 
the  causes  assigned  which  the  world  is 
always  ready  enough  to  suggest  &s  the 
accompaniments  of  an  unhappy  and  gifted 
career.  Luis  de  Camoens  was  not  a 
genius  who  lost  himself  in  dreams  or  dis- 
regarded the  teachings  of  worldly  experi- 
ence. In  all  respects  he  united  with  his 
genius,  common  sense,  industry,  and 
energy  in  looking  after  his  advancement. 
Yet  the  result  is  summed  up  in  the  pithily 
pathetic  lines  on  his  tomb. — Gentleman^ s 
Magazine. 
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Z  Thx  connection  between  physical  geog- 
raphy and  history  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
close  attention,  but,  perhaps,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  study,  and  the  very  extensive 
information  required,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary union  of  two  qualities  seldom  found 
in  the  same  person,  have  hitherto  deterred 
scholars  from  attempting  the  task.  Dean 
Stanley's  valuable  work  on  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine is  a  partial  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  book  by  Sir  William  Daw- 
son is  written  with  &e  avowed  purpose 
of  upholding  and  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  by  an  examination  of  the 
physical  features  of  Bible  lands,  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  generally.  The  book  is 
somewhat    pretentious,   and    the    author 

•  Modem  Sdenoe  in  Bible  Lands.  By  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  With  iUnstra. 
tions,  crown  8vo.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stonghton,  1888. 


takes  science  in  a  wide  application,  and 
includes  a  discussion  regarding  the  origin 
and  development  of  civilization.  In  such 
a  discussion  he  must  necessarily  touch 
upon  some  of  the  subjects  most  debated 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  chapters  oh 
**  Early  Man  in  Genesis"  and  **The 
Structure  and  History  of  Palestine,"  he 
has  gathered  information  which  is  inter- 
esting, if  not  always  trustworthy  ;  but  in 
his  wider  treatment  of  his  subject  he  evi- 
dently lacks  those  qualities  which  are  es- 
sential in  either  a  judicious  scientist  or  a 
faithful  historian. 

Truth  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  one  object 
at  which  a  scientist  or  a  historian  must 
aim.  If  he  should  go  to  the  study  of  his 
subject  with  preconceived  opinions,  or 
with  prejudices  already  formed,  his  re- 
searches will  not  be  of  that  independent 
character  which  can  alone  make  them  valu- 
able, and  this  not  least  in  regard  to  any 
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scientific  expositor  of  Bible  lands,  or  any 
research  into  Bible  history.  But  this 
spirit  of  independent  research  Sir  "William 
Dawson  does  not  possess.  It  seems  scarcely 
conceivable  that  at  this  time  of  day,  in 
this  learned  and  liberal  nineteenth  centurv, 
there  are  minds  so  narrow  and  so  weak 
that  they  are  unable  to  love  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  have  so  little  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  consistency  of  God  in  all 
his  works,  that  they  are  afraid  to  search 
deeply  either  into  the  problems  of  science 
or  into  the  lessons  of  history,  lest  they 
should  find  some  inconsistency  in  what 
they  believe  to  be  God's  purpose — ^minds 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  spiritual  and 
moral  lessons  of  Scripture  unless  these  arc 
supported  by  the  complete  infallibility  of 
its  scientific  and  historical  teaching  also. 
But  Sir  William  is  one  of  these,  and  he 
has  gained  some  popularity  as  the  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy.  He  is  not  a  vigorous 
thinker,  and  even  in  his  own  special  de- 
partment of  study  he  does  not  hold  a  high 
place  ;  but  when  he  ventures  beyond  this 
ne  immediately  betrays  the  meagreness  of 
his  information,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  He  does  not  consult  original  au- 
thorities, but  gains  his  knowledge  at  sec- 
ond-hand, and  certainly  not  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources  ;  while,  in  straining 
after  some  illustration  to  corroborate  or 
elucidate  his  views  of  Scripture »  he  is  both 
crude  and  puerile.  Sir  William  rejects 
with  unfeigned  contempt  the  Elohistic  and 
Jahevistic  views  of  modern  critics,  but  as 
he  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
evident  difference  in  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  feels  it  necessary  to  propound  a 
theory  so  original  that  it  must  be  given  in 
bb  own  words.  ''  It  seems  that  Cain  and 
Abel  were  already  representatives  of  two 
types  of  religion — that  of  the  worship  of 
God  as  creator,  and  that  of  a  coming  Re- 
deemer, and  we  are  not  surprised  afterward 
to  hear  that  the  Sethites  began  to  call  and 
evoke  the  name  of  Jahveh,  and  the  Cain- 
ites  Bene  ha  Elohim.  The  two  tribes 
were  respectively  the  Christians  and  the 
Deists  of  their  day.  .  .  .  The  one,  Jah- 
veh, was  the  name  specially  venerated  by 
the  Sethites,  and  the  other,  Elohim,  by 
the  Cainites."  And  he  implies,  if  he 
does  not  expressly  maintain,  that  the  em- 
ploying the  two  distinct  terms  does  not 
betoken  two  distinct  narrators,  but  rather 
the  one  narrator  kindly  accommodating 
himself  to  the  feelings  of  one  or  the  other 


party — ^the  Cainites  or  Sethites.  This 
new  theory  has  the  merit  of  being  amiable, 
and  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  its  origi- 
nality. When  Sir  William  has  in  view  to 
defend  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  or 
rather  his  opinions  in  regard' to  it,  no  the- 
ory is  too  aosurd  for  his  purpose,  and  he 
never  seems  to  realize  that  such  puerilities 
do  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause  he  is  de- 
fending. But  a  large  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  civilization,  and  as  this 
is  the  most  important  part,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  very  deep  interest,  and  as 
our  views  differ  entirely  from  those  held 
by  Sir  William,  we  propose  in  this  paper 
to  give  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  so  opposed. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  Sir  William  has 
receded  from  the  position  which  he  for- 
merly held.  He  now  admits  the  antiquity 
of  man,  though,  when  the  slightest  occa- 
sion oders,  he,  with  a  painful  want  of  de- 
cision, still  makes  an  effort  to  regain  and 
defend  the  position  he  has  been  forced  to 
yield.  He  holds,  however,  that  the  del- 
uge swept  away  the  whole  human  race 
with  the  exception  of  the  family  in  the 
ark.  Accepting  the  verdict  of  Lenormant 
that  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  univer- 
sal. Sir  William  concludes  that  the  deluge 
was  itself  universal,  and  that  the  house- 
hold of  Noah  alone  escaped  the  terrible 
cataclysm.  In  maintaining  this,  however, 
he  is  not  always  consistent,  for  he  after- 
ward suggests  that  possibly  the  negro  may 
be  descended  from  an  antediluvian  race. 
But  the  deluge  is  made  the  starting-point, 
or  the  limit,  behind  which  no  history  of 
civilization  can  go,  though  he  says  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  language  and  the 
rudiments  of  civilization  may  have  been 
inherited  from  the  antediluvians.  He, 
however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  this 
inherited  language,  nor  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  which  had  been  reached  prior 
to  the  deluge.  In  his  further  treatment 
of  the  subject  he  accepts  the  chronology 
of  our  Bible,  and  evidently  regards  it  as 
equally  important  with  the  text  itself  ;  he 
therefore  maintains  that  3000  years  is  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  history  of  civil- 
ization can  be  extended.  Our  readers  will 
scarcely  require  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  three  leading  chronological  tables  of 
Bible  history,  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew 
text,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  and  that  the  table  of  our 
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English  version  is  formed  from  a  compari- 
son of  tbese  tables  made  by  Bishop  Usher. 
But  these  tables  were  framed  at  times 
wholly  uncritical,  when  earnest  research 
was  unknown,  and  wh^n  very  few  of  the 
means  which  we  now  possess  for  forming 
a  correct  estimate  were  even  dreamed  of  ; 
and  these  tables  differ  qo  much  from  one 
another  that  they  destroy  each  other's 
value.  Sir  William  naturally  turns  to 
Egypt  as  presenting  the  earliest  form  of 
civilization,  and  he  admits  that  the  JPyra- 
mids  give  evidence  of  a  civilization  some- 
what advanced,  and  imply  a  large  popula- 
tion, but  he  suggests  that  the  civilization 
may  have  been  inherited  from  the  ante- 
diluvians, and  that  the  large  population  is 
not  astonishing,  since,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  sixty  millions.  We  are 
unwilling  to  accuse  Sir  William  of  disin- 
gennousness,  but  we  are  driven  to  the 
other  conclusion  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  a  very  dog- 
matic opinion.  Surely  he  must  see  that 
there  can  be  no  parallelism  between  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  United  States 
have  reached  their  large  population  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  country  was 
placed  in  times  virtually  prehistoric.  Into 
the  United  States  all  Europe,  in  fact,  the 
whole  world,  has  been  pouring  its  surplus 
population  ;  but  at  the  times  of  the  Pyra- 
mids there  could  be  no  surplus  population 
to  pour  into  Egypt.  Certainly,  the  data 
on  which  we  might  be  expected  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  civilization 
are  not  so  full  or  so  definite  as  we  might 
desire — the  circumstances  of  the  case  do 
not  permit  it ;  yet,  in  the  monuments  and 
other  remains  found  not  only  in  Egypt  but 
in  other  countries,  also,  we  possess  most 
valuable  materials  which  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject.  Manetho,  an  Egyptian, 
and  a  scribe  in  the  temple  at  Thebes  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  wrote  in  Greek 
a  history  pf  Egypt  This  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  lost ;  but  Josephus  and  others 
have  preserved  some  extra'^ts  from  his 
book,  including  a  list  of  dynasties  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  names  of  kinjrs. 
According  to  his  calculation,  a  period  of 
5366  years  intervened  between  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  by  Menes  and  the  last 
year  of  Nectenebo,  or  340  years  before 
Christ.  Uerodotus  gives  346  generations 
from  Menes  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses, 


and  Diodorus  has  a  list  of  476  kings  for 
the  same  period.  The  Turin  Papyrus  also 
gives  a  list  of  kings,  but  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  is 
only  valuable  as  it  serves  to  supplement 
the  lists.  Between  these  lists  there  are 
discrepancies  which,  though  not  after  all 
very  great,  are  yet  sufficient  to  diminish 
their  value.  But  we  have  not  to  depend 
on  these,  alone,  for  we  have  lists  from 
Earnak,  from  Saqquarah,  and  from  the 
greater  and  lesser  temples  at  Abydos.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  reigning  king  is 
represented  as  offering  incense,  or  doing 
homage  to  his  ancestors,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  would  carefully  ascertain  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  each  .to  the 
throne  ;  and  so  we  find  that  in  these  lists 
the  kings  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty — the  Hyksos  kings — are 
omitted,  as  they  were  always  regarded  as 
foreigners  and  usurpers.  But  besidpR 
these  lists  of  kings  there  are  lists  of  Court 
architects,  forming  a  continuous  list  from 
Seti  to  Darius,  and  these  confirm  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  the  lists  of  kings  for 
the  same  period.  But  the  lists,  both  of 
the  kings  and  of  the  Court  architects,  for 
this  latter  period  from  Seti,  confirm  very 
exactly  the  lists  of  Manetho  for  the  same 
period,  and  must  strengthen  our  confi- 
dence in  his  lists  of  the  earlier  periods 
also.  From  a  comparison  of  all  these 
lists  we  have  from  Seti,  the  second  king 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  a  period  of  1558  years.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  determined  with  per- 
fect certainty.  From  Seti  to  Menes,  omit- 
ting the  Hyksos  kings,  we  have  sixty-five 
reigns,  and,  if  we  take  the  average  dura- 
tions of  the  reigns  from  Seti  to  Darius  as 
our  guide,  we  have  a  period  of  2166 
years,  and  allowing  500  years  for  the  five 
dynasties  of  the  Hyksos  period  we  have 
1558  +  2166  +  500  =  4224  years  as  the 
whole  period  from  Menes,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy,  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Brugsch  gives  4455  and  Mariette  5004 
years  for  the  same  period,  and  Sayce 
adopts  Mariette's  figures.  These  three 
scholars  are  the  highest  authorities  on 
Egyptian  history,  careful  and*judiciou8  in 
their  researches  and  calculations.  But 
tlie  establishment  of  the  monarchy  by 
Menes  is  not  by  any  means  the  beginning 
of  Egyptian  history  :  there  must  have 
been  a  period  during  which  the  Egyptian 
nation  was  forming  itself.     No  nation  has 
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ever  presented  the  same  staid  imraobile 
character  as  the  Egyptians.  This  is  a  re- 
niarkably  striking  feature  and  may  be  ob- 
sierved  in  the  earliest  representations.  But 
this  could  only  have  been  acquired  after  a 
lengthened  period.  The  Egyptians  claimed 
for  themselves  a  very  long  period  prior  to 
Menes.  Manetho  gives  a  list  of  Gods, 
Demigods,  and  Heroes  covering  a  period 
of  24,000  years,  while  Bunsen  calculates 
that  not  less  than  10,000  years  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
the  Egyptians  to  arrive  at  the  degree  of 
civilization  they  had  reached  at  the  found- 
ing of  the  monarchy.  We  attach  little 
importance  to  either  of  these  calculations  : 
the  firpt  are  essentially  mythical,  and  Bun- 
sen  attempts  detiniteness,  where  no  defi- 
niteness  is  possible  ;  yet,  as  Sayce  very 
judiciously  remarks  regarding  Manetho* s 
mythical  characters,  **  These  founders  are 
figures  like  those  of  living  men,  but 
grander,  greater,  and  nearer  the  immor- 
tal. They  are  not  empty  creatures  of  the 
fancy,  but  in  them  the  actual  deeds  of  the 
earlier  ages  are  personified  and  endowed 
with  life.*'  It  is  quite  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  a  period  before  Menes, 
and  this  by  no  means  a  short  period,  dur- 
ing which  society  was  forming  itself,  when 
the  lines  which  separate  the  social  classes 
from  one  another  were  being  drawn,  when 
art  and  religion  and  language  were  being 
developed.  Though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  assign  dates  to  that  early  prehistoric 
period,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  it  must  have  taken  a  very  long  time 
for  that  early  civilization  to  have  developed 
itself.  We  have  to  deal  not  with  years, 
but  with  cycles ;  not  with  individual 
events,  but  with  developments  which  are 
naturally  slow.  We  have,  for  instance,  no 
means  of  assigning  dates  for  the  growth 
of  language,  but  as  in  geology  we  use 
terms  which  are  exceedingly  elastic,  and 
which  are  expressive  not  so  much  of  times 
as  of  states  and  conditions  of  the  earth's 
crust — such  terms  as  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene — so  in  regard  to  language 
we  may  use  terms  which  point  out  the 
condition  of  a  language  and  its  growth. 
Languages  tnay  be  classified  according  to 
these  conditions,  and  regarded  as  stratified 
in  these  conditions.  Words  are  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  conception,  and 
these  conceptions  must  exist  before  we 
can  expose  them.  As,  at  first,  concep- 
tions may  be  simple  and  crude,   so  the 


terms  in  which  these  conceptions  are  ex- 
pressed must  be  also  simple  and  crude  : 
only  with  the  growth  of  ideas,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  the  more  ex- 
tended requirements  of  social  life  do  our 
conceptions  become  enlarged  and  more 
complex.  But  with  this  development  of 
civilization  comes  the  development  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  one  must  keep  pace  with  the 
other  ;  language  cannot  anticipate  this  de- 
velopment of  civilization.  But  in  this 
development  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
press shades  of  meaning  and  the  relation 
of  ideas  to  one  another,  and  so  language 
assumes  changed  forms,  and  grammar  is 
the  law  according  to  which  these  forms 
are  determined.  But  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact  that  all  the  languages  are  petrified 
in  the  earliest  forms  in  which  they  are 
known  to  us,  and  have  undergone  no 
change  since.  They  may  possibly  have 
added  to  their  vocabulary,  but  they  have 
undergone  no  change  in  form.  Egyptian 
became  inevitably  stratified  in  the  form 
presented  by  the  earliest  monuments,  and, 
if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  geology,  it 
is  stratified  in  the  earlier  Miocene  period 
— the  period  which  Schleicher  would  dis- 
tinguish as  the  period  when  the  roots  of 
ideas  were  developed,  and  never  reached 
the  confixative  state — the  state  in  which 
the  roots  of  connection  are  formed.  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  language  from 
the  period  of  the  earliest  monuments  till 
the  Ptolemies.  As  early  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy,  upward  of  4000 
B.C.,  it  was  in  a  state  as  perfect  as  it  was 
at  any  future  time.  The  development  of 
the  language  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  in  that  indefinite  period  between  the 
separation  of  the  Egyptian  from  the  Semit- 
ic stem,  and  the  founding  of  the  king- 
dom under  Menes.  We  say  Semitic  stem, 
for  we  hold  that  it  is  Semitic.  Sir  Will- 
iam calls  it  Turanian,  and  he  may  be  al- 
lowed the  full  merit  of  the  new  discovery. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  Renan,  and  after 
him  Renouf,  are  unwilling  to  classify  it 
with  the  Semitic,  on  account  of  its  imper- 
fect development,  and  would  prefer  to 
call  it  Khamitic,  or  Prehistoric- Semitic. 
But  this  does  not  impair  its  legitimate  de- 
scent from  the  Semitic.  We  think  that 
Rawlinson  is  wrong  in  saying  that  its 
grammar  is  predominantly  Semitic,  but  if 
the  roots  of  a  language  can  guide  us  in 
placing  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  de- 
termining the   Semitic   character  of  the 
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Egyptian.  Any  development  of  the  lan- 
guage must  then  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  separation  between 
the  parent  stem  in  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  after  this  period  it  under- 
went no  change.  It  was  in  this  interval 
that  the  language  and  the  civilization 
slowly  developed  themselves ;  we  say 
slowly  advisedly,  for  the  changes  in  a  na- 
tion's development  are  only  hastened  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  and 
such  foreign  elements  were  not  likely  to 
have  hastened  the  progress  of  the  Egyp- 
tian. At  the  time  of  Menes  the  language 
was  not  in  its  infancy,  not  even  in  its 
youth,  and  had  already  entered  on  a  period 
of  decay. 

But  language  may  exist  in  oral  form, 
and  never  be  committed  to  writing,  for 
writing  is  purely  accidental  and  artificial. 
Like  language,  however,  writing  does  not 
spring  at  once  into  perfect  form,  it  passes 
through  progressive  stages  :  there  is  first 
the  ideogrammatic,  then  the  syllabic,  and 
finally  the  alphabetic,  or  the  phonetic, 
stage.  But  here,  again,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  of  the 
monuments  the  writing  is  already  alpha- 
betical. It  still  retained  its  ideogrammatic 
character,  but  it  had  reached  the  alpha- 
betic stage,  and  in  this  form  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Phoenicians  and  conveyed 
by  them  to  the  Greeks  and  other  European 
nations.  In  Papyri,  some  of  which  it  is 
claimed  belong  to  the  second  dynasty,  we 
have  even  a  cursive  form  of  writing,  called 
hieratic.  As  in  the  case  of  the  language, 
so  of  the  writing  ^Iso,  it  had  reached  its 
highest  development  at  the  earliest  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  developed  in 
that  indefinite  prehistoric  period  which 
we  most  reckon  by  cycles  and  not  by 
years.  But  writing  is  never  developed 
when  a  nation  is  in  the  nomadic  stage  : 
not  till  it  has  settled  permanently  in  a 
home,  not  till  it  has  gathered  a  store  of 
oral  traditions,  is  writing  or  literature  de- 
veloped ;  and  in  the  medical  papyrus  at 
Berlin  we  have  reference  to  a  medical  lit- 
erature of  the  first  dynasty.  Egyptian 
writing  must  then  have  been  developed 
between  the  founding  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  settlement  in  Egypt.  But  the 
Egyptian  religion  and  government,  as 
well  as  art,  present  facts  equally  remark- 
able with  what  we  find  in  reference  to  lan- 


guage and  writing.  We  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  Brugsch,  of  J.  de  Roug^,  and  of 
Robiou,  that  the  original  form  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  undoubtedly  mon- 
otheistic, though  we  cannot  agree  with 
Robiou  in  thinking  that  it  continued  mon- 
otheistic till  the  period  of  the  second 
dynasty.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  mythical  elements  had  grown 
up  around  the  original  type.  The  oldest 
known  papyrus  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
only  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ; 
but  the  sacred  ritual  preserved  in  it  be- 
longs to  a  period  very  much  earlier,  for 
extracts  from  it  are  found  on  sarcophagi 
and  in  tombs  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  and 
there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Prisse 
Papyrus,  as  if  to  an  old  and  well-known 
ritual.  On  the  site  of  old  Memphis,  and 
near  the  Sphinx,  there  were  lately  un- 
earthed some  ruins  evidently  of  a  very 
early  period,  and  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  the  remains  of  an  old  temple  of 
lais.  From  records  of  Cheops,  the  builder 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  we  learn  that  he 
had  discovered  at  Memphis  the  ruins  of 
an  earlier  city,  and  especially  of  a  temple 
of  Isis.  The  ruins  lately  discovered  are 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  were  discovered 
by  Cheops,  confirming  the  view  that 
Memphis  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  city 
still  earlier.  The  existence  of  such  a  tem- 
ple carries  the  religion  of  the  Egyptian 
very  far  back ;  but  every  student  of 
mythology  knows  that  the  mythology  of 
each  nation  has  been  developed  after  its 
separation  from  its  kindred  tribes,  and 
this  is  especially  true  regarding  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Egypt ;  it  is  indigenous  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Bunsen  remarks  that 
'*  Egyptian  mythology  could  have  devel- 
oped nowhere  else  but  under  an  African 
sky,  and  the  overpowering  influence  of  a 
solar  symbolism."  And  wo  may  be  al- 
lowed to  add  that  it  is  as  strongly  marked 
by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  fertilizing 
Nile.  If  the  religious  system  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  very  complex  it  was  still  very 
well  developed  and  of  great  excellence  ; 
it  was  a  religious  system  which  presented 
a  very  pure  morality,  which  clearly  taught 
of  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  which,  in  its  ritual,  addressed 
the  supreme  God  by  that  name  so  dear  to 
every  Christian — of  Father  ;  a  religions 
system  to  which  the  Hebrew  system  was 
very  deeply  indebted,  from  which  it  bor- 
rowed  very   many   of  its  precepts,   and 
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copied  mach  of  its  ritnalistic  service  as 
well  as  many  of  its  temple  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  its  priestly  garments  with  their 
rich  Eastern  ornamentations,  a  religions 
system,  in  fact,  as  mnch  older  than  the 
Hebrew  as  the  language  and  the  writing 
of  the  Egyptians  exceeded  in  age  by  many 
centuries,  the  language  and  writing  of  the 
Phcenicians  or  the  Hebrews. 

A  study  of  Egyptian  art  still  further 
confirms  our  view  of  the  very  great  antiq- 
uity of  Egypt's  civilization.  Only  one 
who  has  visited  Egypt  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  massiveness  of  its  ancient  struc- 
tures, and  the  artistic  merit  of  its  architec- 
ture. Its  tombs  excavated  for  acres,  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  well- 
cut  bas-reliefs,  or  with  brilliant  paintings, 
which  reveal  the  social  life  of  the  period  ; 
its  magnificent  temples,  built  of  massive 
blocks  and  adorned  with  majestic  columns 
and  beautiful  caryatides  ;  its  gigantic  pyra- 
mids, built  with  wonderful  symmetry  and 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  art ;  the 
Sphinx,  which  for  ages  has  remained  so 
expressive  of  mysterious  majesty ;  its 
obelisks,  so  gracefully  pointing  heaven- 
ward— all  speak  of  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  art  and  culture,  yet  breathe  the 
air  of  a  far  distant  past.  We  quote  the 
very  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  Sir 
James  Ferguson  : — '*  We  are  startled  to 
find  Egyptian  art  nearl^y  as  perfect  in  the 
oldest  pyramids  as  in  any  of  the  later,  or 
as  it  afterward  became  when  all  the  refine- 
ment and  all  the  science  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  applied  to  its  elaboration.  Even  at 
the  earliest  period  the  Egyptians  had  at- 
tained the  art  of  transporting  the  heaviest 
blocks  of  granite  from  Syene  to  Memphis, 
of  squaring  them  with  a  mathematical  pre- 
cision never  surpassed,  of  polishing  them 
to  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  of 
raising  them  higher  than  any  such  blocks 
have  ever  been  raised  in  any  other  build- 
ing in  the  world,  and  setting  them  with  a 
truth  and  precision  so  wonderful  that  they 
now  lie  without  flaw  or  settlement  after 
thousands  of  years  have  passed  over  them, 
and  swept  the  more  modern  buildings  of 
other  nations  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  laid  them  in  undefinable  and  indiscrim- 
inate ruin.  At  that  early  period,  too,  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  as  perfect  as  it  ever 
afterward  became  ;  the  hieroglyphics  arc 
as  perfectly  cut,  as  beautifully  colored, 
and  told  their  tale  with  the  same  quaint 
distinctness  which  afterward  chaiacterized 


them.*'  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  oldest  monuments  are  not  only 
the  most  massive,  but  show  the  most  artis- 
tic taste.  After  the  twentieth  dynasty 
there  is  a  very  perceptible  decline  both  in 
the  art  and  size  of  materials  of  the  build- 
ings ;  down  to  the  twentieth  dynasty  they 
are  of  the  hard  granite  or  syenite  from  the 
Upper  Nile,  but  after  that  period  they  are 
of  the  more  easily  worked  and  less  beauti- 
ful sandstone  of  the  Lower  Nile.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  the  more  massive  buildings 
that  this  very  wonderful  artistic  merit  ap- 
pears :  it  is,  also,  in  small  objects,  as 
trinkets  and  jewelry,  which  possess  great 
artistic  beauty.  The  argument  in  favor 
of  a  great  antiquity  of  civilization,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  of  a  very  ac- 
cumulative character,  and  still  other  facts 
disclose  themselves  to  us.  We  learn  that 
at  the  time  of  the  earliest  monuments  the 
population  was  divided  not  only  into  dif- 
ferent social  classes,  but  into  the  different 
trades  and  occupations,  into  the  military 
and  priestly  orders,  and  also  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes.  Indeed,  Egyptian  civilization 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  many-sided 
and  highly  developed,  the  position  of  the 
several  classes  being  remarkably  well  de- 
fined. But  the  very  existence  of  these 
social  distinctions,  and  of  the  various  oc- 
cupations, must  have  necessitated  laws  and 
government  which  might  afford  security, 
not  only  to  life,  but  to  the  requirements 
of  society,  to  the  various  industries,  to  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
fact,  a  settled  state  of  society  implies  that 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
several  classes  must  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized before  there  could  have  been  any 
real  development.  The  peculiar  character 
of  agriculture  in  Egypt  seems  to  have  re- 
quired from  the  very  first  a  well-regulated 
administration  and  a  close  and  careful  su- 
pervision. The  soil  of  Egypt  owes  its 
great  fertility  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  order  to  take  full,  advantage 
of  this  peculiar  feature  a  canal  and  dyke 
system  has  been  at  all  times  necessary. 
Classical  writers,  as  Herodotus  and  Era- 
tosthenes, allude  to  the  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  artificial  irrigation  in  Egypt,  and 
to  the  lakes  and  canals  which  had  been 
formed  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  reced- 
ing river.  But  tradition  places  the  origin 
of  this  system  at  a  very  early  date,  long 
before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
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and  ]ate  researches  have  tended  to  verify 
this  tradition.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  government  by  nomes,  or 
districts,  grew  out  of  this  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Each  nome  seems  early  to  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  its  own  in- 
terests, and  to  have  begnn  a  system  of  ir- 
rigation to  meet  its  reqaireroents.  The 
nomes  existed  long  prior  to  any  historic 
period,  and  each  exercised  its  own  inde- 
pendent government,  apparently  in  the 
patriarchal  form.  There  were  forty-two 
of  these  nomes,  each  quite  distinct  from 
the  others.  Bunsen  concludes  that  these 
nomes  existed  separately  6000  years  be- 
fore 'Menes,  but  Bunsen's  dates  are  largely 
imaginative,  and,  yet,  we  must  acknbwledge 
that  he  was  very  learned,  generally  judi- 
cious, and  thoroughly  honest  in  all  his  re  • 
searches.  After  a  time  these  nomes  com- 
bined, and  later  still  they  became  united 
into  separate  kingdoms,  the  one  of  Upper 
and  the  other  of  Lower  Egypt.  Under 
Menes^  or  rather  under  an  unknown  pre- 
decessor, the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt 
was  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  king  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  the  kings  of  this  united 
kingdom  always  after  bore  the  double  title 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  wore  the 
double  crown. 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  consid- 
ered, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  carries  us  back  to  a 
very  remote  period.  The  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  cannot  have  been  less 
than  4000  years  before  Christ,  but  this 
rests  upon  a  previous  period,  which  we 
are  not  able  to  define,  and  regarding  which 
we  can  only  say  that  then  the  Egyptian 
language  and  writing,  art  and  religion,  so- 
ciety and  government,  were  being  devel- 
oped. We  are  confident  too  that  the 
scene  of  this  development  must  have  been 
the  Nile  valley.  The  writing,  and  espe- 
cially the  religion,  and  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment bear  too  strongly  tne  impress  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  country  to  ad- 
mit any  doubt  of  this.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  attempt  assigning  any  dates  to 
this  prehistoric  period,  for  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  done.  The  prehistoric  develop- 
ment must  have  been  slow,  and  we  can 
only  repeat  that  we  must  calculate  it  by 
cycles  and  not  by  years.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  when  we  have  marked 
the  origin  of  that  distinct  Egyptian  de- 
velopment  we  have  only  reached  one 
lengthened  stage  backward  in  the  history 


of  the  Egyptian  people.  Though  the 
Egyptian  language  never  reached  great 
perfection,  for  it  early  became  stratified 
in  what  we  may  call  the  Miocene  state, 
between  the  monosyllabic  and  the  confix- 
ative,  yet  there  is  enough  to  assure  us  that 
it  is  of  the  Semitic  branch,  and  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  home  of  the  Semitic 
family  in  Central  Asia  ;  we  have  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the  Semitic  people  till  they 
became  numerous  and  formed  themselves 
into  separate  tribes  ;  we  have  to  notice 
the  development  of  distinct  dialects  ;  we 
have  to  trace  the  successive  advance  from 
the  rudest  state  to  the  nomadic,  the  pas- 
toral,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
earlier  forms  of  agricultural  life.  Then 
we  must  follow  them  in  their  migrations 
till  their  settlement  in  Egypt.  Sir  Will- 
iam Dawson  displays  a  most  lamentable 
ignorance  when  he  assigns  one  generation 
to  the  period  between  the  flood  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 
We  think  that  we  have  shown  the  utter 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  development  of 
Egyptian  civilization,  because  this  is  the 
field  that  Sir  William  has  chosen,  but  the 
development  of  other  nations  of  antiquity 
reveals  very  similar  facts.  The  Aryans, 
and  especially  the  Indians  or  Sanskrit- 
speaking  people,  at  a  very  early  period 
developed  civilizations  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  equally 
remarkable. 

The  Indians  were  the  last  to  leave  the 
home  of  the  Aryan  family  ;  they  had  seen 
the  Celts,  and  Teutons,  and  the  Graeco- 
Italic  tribes  leave,  and  turn  their  faces 
westward,  before  they,  in  company  with 
the  Persians,  directed  their  course  to  the 
East.  From  the  first  book  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta  we  learn  that  the  combined  Indians 
and  Persians  travelled  north-east,  but 
later  turned  toward  the  Himalayas.  These 
migrations  must  have  occupied  a  long 
time,  for  the  Vendidad  mentions  sixteen 
lands  which  they  visited,  and  where  they 
made  lengthened  sojourns,  for  linguistic 
deposits  from  this  Indo-Persic  migration 
are  still  discernible.  The  quarrel  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Indians 
and  Persians  took  place  after  the  passage 
of  the  Himalayas,  yet  subsequently  to  this 
period  the  Indians  and  the  Persians  each 
developed  their  respective  systems,  which 
are  in  every  respect  very  different  from 
one  another,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ap- 
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pear  in  their  most  perfect  form  in  the 
earliest  of  the  Yedas,  and  in  the  A  vesta. 
In  the  earliest  of  the  Yedas  the  Sanskrit 
language,  with  its  remarkably  full  and  per- 
fect grammar,  is  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment— a  development  only  compatible 
with  the  highest  civilization  ;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yedas  had  already  become 
hieratic  in  its  character  and  had  ceased  to 
be  the  common  language  of  the  people. 
The  language  also  of  the  Avesta,  the  Zend, 
was  a  dead  language  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. Here  again  we  have  to  do  with 
cycles  during  which  the  civilization  of  the 


Indians  or  the  Persians  was  developed — a 
civilization  which  was  already  effete  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Yedas  or 
of  the  Avesta,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
language  as  well  as  from  the  character  of 
these  works  respectively.  In  whatever 
direction  we  study  the  development  of  the 
Semitic  or  the  Aryaxi  nations,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of 
their  civilization,  and  we  cannot  accept 
those  chronological  tables  which  assign  a 
limited  period  to  this  development  and 
which  are  based  on  data  utterly  inade- 
quate.—  Westminster  Review, 
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BY   THE    COUNTESS   OF  JERSEY. 


There  is  a  charm  in  India  which  can- 
not be  defined.  It  may  be  the  infinite 
variety  of  form,  color,  and  character  in 
every-day  life,  it  may  be  that  here  more 
than  in  any  other  land  the  past  is  not  a 
dead  past.  You  live  among  palaces,  men, 
and  manners  which  have  remained  un- 
changed for  centuries,  while  you  see  the 
strong  rule  of  a  conquering  modem  race, 
not  destroying  but  organizing  the  empire 
to  which  it  has  succeeded,  and,  by  virtue 
of  your  English  birth,  you  become,  not  a 
mere  student  of  bygone  history,  but  an 
actual  part  of  that  great  drama  which  is 
continually  unrolled  **  from  the  silent  hills 
to  the  sounding  sea." 

After  the  English  traveller  has  duly  ad- 
mired the  stately  modern  buildings  and 
the  gay  native  bazaar  of  Bombay,  a  city 
which  East  and  West  have  combined  to 
rear  as  a  fitting  portal  to  their  joint  land, 
perhaps  the  first  thing  which  strikes  him 
is  the  immensity  of  India.  He  may  have 
been  told  that  India  is  not  a  country  but 
a  continent  inhabited  by  races  speaking  a 
hundred  and  six  different  languages  be- 
sides dialects,  but  it  is  not  till  he  begins 
to  journey  from  place  to  place  that  he 
realizes  the  vast  distances  which  he  must 
traverse.  Now  he  ascends  among  precip- 
itous mountains  whose  summits  are  flat- 
tened into  the  semblance  of  giant  fortifica- 
tions by  the  tropical  storms,  now  the  train 
bears  him  through  marshy  paddy-fields 
often  under  floods  over  which  the  natives 
paddle  their  little  boats,  while  the  rising 
or  setting  sun  glows  through  the  palm- 


trees,  turning  the  muddy  waters  to  vivid 
red.  Again  he  crosses  interminable  plains 
soon  to  be  rich  with  corn  and  grain  of 
every  kind,  or  with  yellow-flowering  cot- 
ton, unless  perchance  he  finds  himself  in 
some  stony  wilderness  where  a  ready 
legend  explains  that  Hanouman's  monkeys 
dropped  great  boulders  on  their  way  from 
the  Himalayas  to  build  a  bridge  to  Ceylon 
over  which  the  great  hero  Kama  might 
pass  to  the  rescue  of  his  lost  Sita. 

In  the  Deccan,  castle  after  castle  rises 
on  little  mounds  fortified  like  Norman 
strongholds.  In  Oude  the  villages  are 
fortresses  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and 
telling  their  own  story  of  tribal  disputes 
and  midnight  raids.  The  district,  how- 
ever, which  brings  most  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  days  of  wild  horsemen  scouring 
the  fields  and  sweeping  down  the  moun- 
tain passes  is  Rajpootana,  where  the  de- 
scendants of  genuine  feudal  chiefs  still 
keep  their  feudal  state.  The  capital  of 
any  one  among  them  may  stand  for  a  type 
of  the  rest.  The  palace,  a  graceful  irreg- 
ular mass  of  buildings,  with  its  zenana, 
armory,  and  durbar  hall,  surrounds  a 
courtyard  in  which  saunter  and  squat 
armed  and  unarmed  retainers.  The  in- 
terior is  decorated  in  a  compromise  be- 
tween Oriental  and  European  taste — the 
more  Oriental  the  better,  as  when  an  un- 
travelled  native  noble  begins  to  invest  in 
English  furniture,  the  result  is  apt  to  sug- 
gest a  modem  hotel  furnished  on  the 
sweating  svstem.  The  great  object  in  any 
case  is  to  hang  the  ceilings  with  as  many 
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chandeliers  and  colored  glass  balls  as  pos- 
sible. The  walls  and  columns  are  gener- 
ally gayly  painted,  and  a  favorite  fancy  is 
a  ^*'  hall  of  mirrors"  in  which  walls  and 
ceiling  are  inlaid  with  innumerable  little 
looking-glasses  or  pieces  of  talc,  or  of 
colored  glass.  Occasionally  you  find  a 
durbar  hall  with  real  marble  carved  col- 
umns worthy  of  all  admiration. 

The  idea  of  order  is  still  far  to  seek. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  finest  palace  you 
find  the  shoes,  bedding,  and  old  clothes 
of  the  guards  thrown  about,  and  piled  up 
promiscuously  ;  and  framed  cuttings  from 
illustrated  papers,  cheap  prints,  or  photo- 
graphs will  be  nailed  up  Quite  crooked  on 
decorated  palace  walls.  The  hall  of  the 
old  Palace  of  Tanjore  in  the  south,  which 
is  used  as  a  depository  for  the  royal  valu- 
ables, contains  among  its  treasures  a 
framed  colored  advertisement  of  Coats' s 
cotton.  To  return  to  Rajpootana.  The 
chiefs  themselves  are  generally  handsome 
young  men,  gorgeously  attired  in  long 
silk  or  velvet  coats  and  tightly  fitting  col- 
ored trousers  ;  their  turbans  on  state  occa- 
sions glitter  with  gems,  and  they  wear 
splendid  necklaces  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Their  manners  are  courteous  and  they  are 
must  hospitable  to  visitors.  Some  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  Rajcot  College 
speak  English  well.  Those  of  their  sub- 
jects who  can  trace  their  descent  to  a 
common  ancestor  form  their  clan  and  may 
number  hundreds,  or  oven  thousands, 
varying  in  wealth  and  position  from  the 
highest  zemindar  to  the  poorest  ryot,  but 
all  claiming  a  species  of  equality.  At 
Jeypore  the  rich  young  blood-relations  of 
the  Maharajah  from  whom  he  claims  feu- 
dal service  are  obliged,  in  addition  to 
their  country  seats,  to  have  town  houses, 
in  order  to  attend  the  special  class  in  his 
college  which  has  been  formed  for  their 
instruction.  This  college  educates  boys 
of  all  classes  ;  the  chiefs  are  taught  apart 
from  the  others,  and  their  studies  arc  less 
severe,  but  it  is  hoped  **  to  make  men  of 
them."  This  shows  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. Hitherto  education  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  middle-classes,  and 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  outstripped  in  the 
intellectual  race.  Sons  of  clerks  and 
shopkeepers  graduate  in  the  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  universities,  studying  in  the  local 
colleges  and  going  up  to  the  centres  for 
examination.     By  dint  of  the  marvellous 


memory  and  calculating  powers  of  the 
Hindu,  they  acquire  a  verbal  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  and  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  which  are  astounding. 
These  are  the  men  who,  instigated  by  dis- 
contented English  agitators,  demand  '*  rep- 
resentative institutions. ' '  The v  cannot  dig, 
and  though  they  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
being  ashamed  to  beg,  they  would  prefer 
the  chance  of  voting  themselves  large  sal- 
aries for  exercising  tneir  undeniably  fiuent 
powers  of  speech.  Most  of  the  native 
States  have  colleges,  high  schools,  and 
jails  on  approved  systems.  When  vou  see 
such  generous  and  enlightened  rulers  as, 
for  instance,  the  Maharajah  of  Bhownug- 
gur,  the  impression  carried  away  is  that 
the  British  raj  exercises  a  wise  discretion 
in  allowing  these  provinces  to  continue 
under  native  government,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  British  Residents  and  Agents,  if 
only  caution  is  observed  in  not  bestowing 
the  much-coveted  rewards  and  decorations 
on  the  chiefs  when  they  first  succeed  to 
their  dominions.  Those  who  have  worked 
hard  and  spent  their  revenues  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  subjects  well  deserve 
recognition  ;  but  if  young  gentlemen  who 
have  been  British  wards  during  their  mi- 
nority at  once  get  all  they  have  to  hope 
for,  they  lose  a  great  incentive  to  action, 
and  are  apt  to  become  careless  and  ab- 
sentee rulers.  One  curious  feature  is  the 
universal  use  of  the  Ens^lish  language  for 
notices  and  time-tables  m  institutions  un- 
der purely  native  management,  as  also  for 
the  words  of  command  in  the  armies  of 
native  princes.  These  armies  do  not  look 
very  formidable  at  present,  whatever  they 
may  become  when  drilled  by  English  offi- 
cers, and  brigaded  with  English  troops. 
The  prospect  of  this  drill  has  given  rise  to 
some  curious  rumors.  A  Eurasian  officer 
at  TJlwur  asked  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  Russians  were  near  at  hand,  and  a  bat- 
tle to  be  fought  in  a  few  days. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  reports  circulate  in  India  when 
he  watches  the  out-of-door  existence  led 
by  the  people.  The  day  begins  at  the 
tanks  or  river-side.  There  may  be  seen 
numberless  men  and  women  washing  them- 
selves and  their  clothes  all  at  once.  A 
woman  unrolls  one  end  of  her  colored 
sari,  or  cloth,  about  eight  yards  long,  and 
washes  that,  standing  herself  meanwhile 
in  the  water ;  then  she  winds  herself  up 
in  the  wet  end,  and  washes  the  other — a 
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decorous  but  uncomfortable  fashion  of 
public  bathing.  The  sari,  with  a  very 
short  jacket  coming  a  little  way  below  the 
shoulders,  constitutes  the  ordinary  cos- 
tume  of  a  southern  woman,  the  sari  being 
wrapped  round  the  legs,  and  also  drawn 
over  the  head  and  shoulders.  In  the 
north  she  generally  wears  a  petticoat  and 
a  shorter  sari  or  chuddar  worn  more  like  a 
mantilla.  Not  only  human  beings  but  ele- 
phants and  buif aloes  may  at  times  be  seen 
enjoying  a  morning  bath.  The  elephants 
will  lie  right  down  in  the  water,  while  their 
attendants  scrub  them  with  cocoa-nuts. 

The  rivers  have  very  wide  beds  which 
are  covered  during  the  rains  by  rushing 
streams ;  after  these  subside  great  ex- 
panses are  left  bare  on  which  pumpkins 
and  water-melons  are  plentifully  grown. 
From  the  river  one  can  return  to  the  town 
and  watch  the  further  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  population.  A  great  deal  of 
hair- dressing  goes  on,  all  in  the  street ; 
many  men  have  their  heads  shaved  bare 
with  the  exception  of  one  little  tuft  on 
the  crown  or  a  strip  on  either  side  above 
the  ears  ;  but  the  style  of  wearing  the 
hair  varies  almost  as  much  as  the  way  of 
tying  the  turban  or  the  shape  of  the  Hin- 
du cap.  Here  a  man,  extended  on  a  bed- 
stead  of  rope  laced  backward  and  forward 
on  a  wooden  frame,  is  being  rubbed  with 
sandal-wood  oil,  there  a  woman  is  adorn- 
ing the  space  in  front  of  her  door  by  stick- 
ing little  yellow  flowers  into  the  earth  ; 
here  again  are  girls  coming  from  the  well 
bearing  on  their  heads  polished  brass 
lotas,  or  earthenware  chatties  ;  there  are 
the  bheesties  carrying  the  water  in  skins 
tucked  under  their  arms,  or  in  vessels  piled 
one  above  the  other  in  nets  suspended 
from  the  long  poles  which  they  carry  over 
the  shoulder.  Everywhere  are  little  brown 
babies  whose  sole  costume  is  a  piece  of 
string  tied  round  their  waists,  and  possi- 
bly bracelets  or  anklets.  Now  pass  flocks 
of  goats  to  the  milking,  or  little  humped 
bullocks  drawing  rough  wooden  carts  or 
carrying  burdens ;  perhaps  a  line  of 
camels  fastened  together  with  total  disre- 
gard of  their  comfort  by  means  of  a  string 
tied  to  the  tail  of  one  and  passed  through 
the  nostrils  of  his  companion  immediately 
following.  Here  comes  a  merchant  borne 
in  a  palki  or  a  great  man  reclining  in  a 
carriage  driven  by  a  gayly  but  untidily 
clad  coachman  and  preceded  by  mounted 
sowars  carrying    little    flags    on    lances. 


Turning  into  the  bazaar,  the  scene  is  even 
more  animated.  On  either  side  of  the 
narrow  street  are  little  open  shops,  like 
platforms  raised  about  a  couple  of  feet 
from  the  ground,  sheltered  by  projecting 
awnings  of  bamboo,  thatch,  or  tiles.  The 
side-posts  and  lintels  are  sometimes,  as  at 
Muttra,  curiously  carved  ;  sometimes,  as 
at  Baroda,  gaudily  painted  red,  green, 
and  yellow.  On  the  platform  the  master 
of  the  establishment  often  spreads  his 
charpoy  and  bolster,  such  a  bed  as  the 
healed  paralytic  would  have  carried  away 
with  him,  and  waits  placidly  for  the  bar- 
gaining customers.  Even  the  pie,  about 
a  third  of  a  farthing,  is  not  minute  enough 
for  native  transactions,  and  a  pile  of  cow- 
rie shells  by  his  side  represents  yet  smaller 
change.  Here  you  see  every  kind  of 
petty  ware  in  process  of  manufacture  or 
displayed  for  sale — grain  of  all  kinds,  pink 
and  yellow  flowers  to  oifer  in  the  temple 
or  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  an  honored 
guest,  tempting  gold  and  silver  braid, 
colored  clotns  folded  as  they  arrived  from 
Manchester,  or  held  out  to  dry  as  they  are 
drawn  fresh  from  the  dyeing  vat.  Boys 
squat  with  strings  tied  to  their  toes  which 
they  are  twisting  ready  for  bead  neck- 
laces ;  men  are  concocting  from  sugar, 
milk,  cocoa,  and  gram,  the  endless  variety 
of  sweetmeats  dear  to  the  native  palate  ; 
women  are  grinding  corn  with  circular 
stones,  or  spinning  cotton  with  rudely- 
fashioned  handwheels.  Heavy  silver  or- 
naments and  glittering  native  jewelry  with 
imitation  stones  attract  the  young  wives 
-no8e-ring8,  earrings,  anklets,  and  partic- 
ularly  the  lac  bracelets  which  have  to  be 
squeezed  over  the  hand  without  breaking 
previous  to  payment,  at  the  expense  of  a 
crushing  of  bones  which  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes.  Native  women,  moreover,  often 
have  their  arms  elaborately  tattooed,  but 
this  custom  does  not  obtain  among  the 
men.  Cheap  purchases  are  made  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  but  if  you  wish  to  in- 
dulge in  more  costly  wares  you  are  invited 
inside,  and  perhaps  to  an  upper  room. 
Then  a  lengthy  process  of  weighing  silver 
goods  or  gold-worked  cloth  in  scales 
against  rupees,  and  of  wearisome  bargain- 
ings, has  to  be  gone  through.  It  begins 
with  the  unvarying  protest  that  the  vendor 
does  not  tell  lies  and  asks  the  price  he 
means  to  take,  and  ends  with  his  accept- 
ance of  such  a  deduction  as  you  are  strong- 
minded  enough  to  insist  upon. 
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As  the  day  wears  od,  wedding  parties 
perambulate  the  streets,  women  come 
oearing  on  their  heads  baskets  of  bridal 
gifts,  and  if  the  marriage  is  a  tolerably 
rich  one  the  bridegroom  approaches 
mounted  on  an  elephant  and  preceded  by 
nautch  girls.  Evening  falls  suddenly. 
One  minute  you  have  clear  daylight,  the 
next  a  gorgeous  western  sky,  and  before 
you  have  gazed  your  fill  at  its  beauty 
comes  darkness  with  twinkling  stars. 
The  natives  will  not  retire  yet  awhile  to 
their  closely  packed  houses.  They  light 
little  fires  out  of  doors  and,  squatted 
around  them,  gossip  far  into  the  night. 
If  you  drive  through  the  town  at  mid- 
night, you  may  see  figures  wrapped  in 
blankets  or  quilts  lying  everywhere,  under 
verandas,  on  the  ledges  of  shops,  on  bed- 
steads in  the  road.  It  almost  looks  like  a 
city  where  the  plague  has  stricken  down 
the  inhabitants,  but  it  only  indicates  that 
the  wise  Hindu  has  chosen  the  open  air  of 
heaven  for  his  bed  as  well  as  for  his  dress- 
ing-room. 

Many  who  rent  little  shops  in  the  town 
live  in  surrounding  villages,  and  certainly 
their  cottages  do  not  strike  one'  as  attrac- 
tive abodes.  A  mud -hovel  roofed  with 
tiles,  the  light  let  in  through  the  door  and 
a  few  holes  in  the  walls,  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  Brahmin  and  his  family,  seven 
persons  in  all,  in  a  village  near  Benares. 
Two  rooms  opened  into  each  other,  and 
the  inner  one  into  a  little  court  with  a 
kind  of  cooking  shed  beyond.  The  sole 
contents  appeared  to  be  two  bedsteads, 
one  or  two  brass  vessels,  a  couple  of  small 
idols,  and  a  few  ragged  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. On  account  of  his  sacred  caste  the 
Brahmin  was  allowed  to  live  rent-free, 
and  he  possessed  two  acres  of  land  and 
two  cows.  He  supplemented  the  income 
derived  from  these  by  begging  in  a  neigh- 
boring temple,  a  fact  whicn  he  announced 
with  much  satisfaction. 

The  middle-class  Hindus  are  beginning 
to  furnish  their  houses  with  considerable 
comfort.  We  saw  the  bedroom  of  one  at 
Madras  provided  with  punkah  and  mos- 
quito curtains,  and  adorned  with  highly 
colored  pictures  of  the  gods,  and  with  col« 
ored  prints  of  events  in  their  lives  got  up 
in  Religious  Tract  Society  style. 

Apart  from  their  beautiful  embroideries 
and  their  hereditary  skill  in  inlaying,  in 
carving  patterns  in  wood  and  stone,  and 
in  working  in  brass,  the  Hindus  of  to-day 


have  little  idea  of  art  in  the  European, 
sense  of  the  word.  Englibh  ears  find  na- 
tive music  and  singing  somewhat  shrill 
and  monotonous.  Painting  and  sculpture 
reached  their  Indian  acme  in  the  days  of 
the  Moghnls,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion  prevented  any  at- 
tempts at  representation  of  the  human 
form.  The  great  Akbar,  indeed,  liberal 
in  this  as  in  all  other  ways,  thought  that 
the  study  of  the  divine  handiwork  tended 
to  greater  reverence  for  the  Deity,  but 
even  he  could  not  reverse  the  bigotry  of 
his  creed.  Nevertheless  masterpieces  of 
paintings  executed  in  India  in  his  day  still 
exist,  though  almost  entirely  as  illustra- 
tions in  books.  A  Persian  translation  of 
the  Ramayana  in  the  possession  of  Col- 
onel Hanna  at  Delhi,  and  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  belonging  to  the  Maharajah  of  Jey- 
pore,  contain  numerous  full-page  illustra- 
tions which,  for  richness  of  color,  delicacy 
€(f  outline,  and  beauty  of  execution,  vie 
with  any  French  or  Italian  missal  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  marble 
dreams  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  Every  curve 
of  every  flower,  the  pomegranates  dropping 
from  the  arches,  the  gossamer  tracery  of 
the  screens,  the  jewelled  glory  of  the 
mosaics  will  never  pass  from  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  seen  them,  and  cannot 
be  shown  by  pen  or  pencil  to  those  who 
have  not.  The  Taj,  that  fairy  palace  of  a 
love  stronger  than  death,  sprung  from 
sunset  clouds  and  silvered  by  the  moon, 
has  but  one  fault — it  is  too  perfect.  Noth- 
ing is  left  to  the  imagination.  There  are 
no  mysterious  arches,  no  unfinished  col- 
umns, nothing  is  there  that  seems  to  speak 
of  human  longing  and  unfulfilled  aspira- 
tion ;  you  feel  that  a  conqueror  has  made 
Art  his  slave,  and  the  work  is  complete  ; 
you  can  demand  nothing  more  exquisite 
in  this  world.  Nevertheless  something  is 
lacking  to  the  original  design.  The  lady 
of  the  Taj  had  desired  that  Shah  Jehan 
should  be  buried  in  another  and  identical 
mausoleum,  only  of  black  marble,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Jumna,  united  with 
hers  by  a  golden  bridge.  Aurengzebe, 
however,  said,  **  My  parents  are  not  like 
those  birds  which  must  sleep  the  male  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  the  female  on  that," 
and  he  showed  his  respect  of  their  con- 
jugal affection,  as  also  his  economy,  by 
burying  Shah  Jehan  by  Arjumund. 

The  splendid   Jain  temples   offer  the 
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finest  specimens  of  Hinda  design.  The 
skill  and  intricacy  of  the  workmanship  are 
beyond  belief  ;  every  mch  of  wall,  col- 
umns, and  ceiling  being  carved  with  fig- 
ures and  patterns  of  great  beanty.  No 
one  bat  a  Hindu  could  have  had  the  pa- 
tience to  accomplish  such  a  labor.  The 
Buddhist  remains  show  traces  of  the 
Greek  influence  left  by  Alexander's  inva- 
sion. Some  of  the  Brahmin  temples, 
more  especially  in  the  south,  are  imposing 
and  magnificent,  but  probably  their  sculp- 
tors  were  checked  in  their  advance  in 
statuary,  not  only  by  their  natural  conserv- 
ative adherence  to  conventional  forms, 
and  the  veto  which  caste  places  on  visits 
to  other  lands  where  they  might  study 
from  higher  models,  but  also  by  their  dis- 
torted conception  of  the  deities  whom 
they  wished  to  represent.  How  could 
sculpture  make  much  progress  in  repro- 
ducing physical  beauty  when  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  adoration  were  a  god  with  numer- 
ous arms  or  an  elephant's  head,  and  a 
goddess  with  bloodthirsty  tendencies  and 
a  necklace  of  skulls  ? 

And  as  it  was,  so,  to  a  great  extent,  it 
still  is.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Hin- 
duism as  a  decaying  religion.  The  wish 
that  induces  such  a  remark  must  indeed 
be  father  to  the  thought.  Some  say  that 
Islam  is  making  progress  in  India.  Of 
this  there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom, 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  likely.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  antipathy  between  the  votaries 
of  Islamism  and  of  Hinduism  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase.  Education  has  ad- 
vanced much  more  rapidly  among  the  lat- 
ter than  the  former,  with  the  result  that 
the  Hindu  would  be  rather  disposed  to  de- 
spise the  Mahommedan  for  his  ignorance 
tnan  to  accept  him  as  his  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mahommedan,  feeling 
his  mental  inferiority,  falls  back  on  his 
physical  superiority  and  former  imperial 
position,  and  poses  as  the  ally  of  the  Brit- 
ish against  the  attempt  of  the  Bengali 
baboo  to  snatch  at  representative  govern- 
ment, knowing  that  Islam  is  stronger  with 
the  sword  than  with  either  tongue  or  pen. 
These  are  hardly  the  sentiments  of  dis- 
ciple and  teacher. 

What  are  the  chances  of  the  Christian 
missionary  ?  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has 
shown  of  late  by  striking  statistical  evi- 
dence how  very  few  converts  English  mis- 
sionaries ^ther  in  for  the  money  ex- 
pended.    J^robably  personal   observation 


in  India  would  induce  him  to  write  still 
more  strongly  than  he  has  done.     It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
statistics  prove  too  much  and  too  little. 
Hundreds  of  converts  were  made  during 
the  famine  years,  who  have  since  relapsed, 
but  whose  names  go  to  swell  the  list  of 
**  native   Christians ;"    hundreds,    if  not 
thousands,   are  put  down  as  '*  under  in- 
struction," who,  every  one  knows,  come 
to  the  mission  schools  for  the  sake  of  the 
secular  instruction  given,   but  whom  no 
one  in  his  wildest  moments  expects  ever 
to  become  converts.     In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency,  where  there  are  far  more  Christians 
than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Protestant 
Christian   schools  are   Christians,   and  a 
single  conversion  in  twenty-five  years  suf- 
fices to  throw  a  whole  school  into  uproar. 
Still,  since  the  young  men  and  children 
attending  these  schools  imbibe  a  higher 
and,  indeed.  Christian  standard  of  morals, 
the  missionaries  must  in  justice  be  credited 
with  an  influence  for  good  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  figures.     The  living  force 
and  growth  of  Hinduism  are  evident  in 
every  part  of  India.     The  immense  tem- 
ple  of    Madura,    for  instance,    with   its 
stately   halls  and  cloisters,  its  thousand 
columns,    and     its     colossal     monolithic 
deities  and  dragons,  is  not  only  thronged 
with  worshippers,  but  is  daily  adding  both 
to  its  structure  and  to  its  treasures.     It 
has  an  annual  income  of  70,000  rupees, 
and  the  Nattukottai  Chetties,  a  caste  of 
native  money-lenders,  are   said  to  have 
lately  spent  40,000/.  on  the  fabric.     This 
temple  illustrates  the  adaptive  faculty  of 
the  Brahmins.     Originally  dedicated   to 
Minakshi,  the  fish-goddess  of  the  aborig- 
inal Dravidian  races,  it  was  appropriated 
by  the  Brahmins,  who  overcame  all  theo- 
logical difficulties  by  identifying  Minakshi 
with    Parvati,   the   wife   of    Shiva,    and 
adopting  her  into  their  Pantheon.     She  is 
the  presiding  goddess  at  Madura,  but  she 
shares  the  homage  of    her  worshippers 
with  many  gods,  rishis  or  saints,  and  de- 
mons.    Among  the  last-named  is  a  former 
English  collector,   Mr.  Rous  Peter.     He 
paid  due  respect  to  the  goddess  in  his  life- 
time, and  now  a  doorway  in  the  temple  is 
dedicated  to  his  memory  and  periodically 
lighted  up  in  his  honor.     In  the  north  of 
India,  the  neighborhood  of  that  holy  land 
where  Krishna  spent  his  youth,  is  another 
scene  of  Hindu  religions  liberality.     A 
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Guru  or  teacher  from  Madras  converted 
the  Seths,  the  Hindu  Rothschilds,  from 
Jain  ism  to  a  form  of  » Vishnu  worship 
called  Sri  Sampradaya.  The  family  there- 
upon expended  some  450,000/.  in  the 
erection  of  a  great  temple  at  Brindoban, 
near  Muttra,  besides  building  a  temple  in 
the  town  of  Muttra  itself.  They  annually 
expend  vast  sums  in  the  maintenance  of 
priests  and  Brahmins,  the  instruction  of 
boys  in  the  Shastras  or  holy  writings,  and 
in  feeding  the  poor.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  were  such  needed. 

Pilgrimages  are  more  rife  than  ever, 
being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  spread  of 
railways.  On  some  of  the  festivals  at 
Brindoban,  where  there  are  many  temples 
besides  that  of  the  Seths,  it  is  calculated 
that  a  million  of  people  are  present.  Not 
only  English  and  Scotch,  but  German,  and 
numerous  American  missionaries  are  at 
work.  But  why  are  they  apparently 
powerless  to  cope  with  Hinduism  ?  Doubt- 
less many  a  missionary  is  sent  out  who  is 
mentally  unequal  to  a  post  of  so  much 
diflBculty,  and  unprepared  for  the  self- 
denial  which  it  entails.  Further,  as  a  na- 
tive Christian  pastor's  wife  said  the  other 
day,  **  The  people  say,  *  Yours  is  a  very 
dull  religion  ;  there  is  not  enough  tama- 
sha  (i.e.  show  or  function)  about  it.'  " 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  appear  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  self-denial  and  tamasha  better 
than  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries. 

Taking,  again,  those  who  have  met  with 
some  outward  success  in  sweeping  num. 
bers  into  the  fold,  they  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  only  secured  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  people — outcasts  with  much 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  joining 
their  ranks.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another ; 
but  if  the  object  is  increase  of  numbers,  a 
decoy-duck  is  more  precious  than  a  scare- 
crow. A  Brahmin  or  high-caste  roan  who 
is  improved  by  conversion  will  lead  others 
in  his  wake  ;  low-caste  and  semi-educated 
Christians  form  a  community  which  repels 
rather  than  attracts.  A  Brahmin  is  not 
necessarily  a  priest,  but  priests  are  gener- 
ally Brahmins,  and  the  whole  caste, 
throughout  ita  many  subdivisions,  is  re- 
spected as  holy,  and  as  intellectually  and  so« 
eially  superior  to  all  others.  Though 
their  claims  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  it 
is  probable  that  for  some  three  thousand 


years  the  majority  of  Brahmins  have  pre- 
served their  unsullied  descent  and  heredi- 
tary education,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  other  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
(except,  perhaps,  some  Jewish  families) 
to  say  as  much.  The  unpublished  testi- 
mony of  a  young  Brahmin  of  to-day,  well 
educated,  of  good  orthodox  family,  and 
who  has  had  every  opportunity  of  forming 
a  fair  judgment  of  missionary  effort  and 
prospects  in  Southern  India,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  Southern  India  only  have 
missionaries  produced  any  impression 
worth  mentioning. 

Little  (writes  Mr.  T.  Varadha  Row)  has  been 
effected  by  missionaries  in  Southern  India  in 
the  way  of  proselytism.  Some  of  these 
agencies  have  established  colleges  and  schools 
where  education  of  a  very  high  order  is  im- 
parted at  trifling  cost.  I  admit  that  Western 
knowledge  has  shaken  the  belief  of  our  young 
men  to  the  f  oxmdation,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  drifting  toward  indifference  for  the  tradi- 
tional observances  of  Hindu  society.  But 
this  same  awakening  does  not  lead  them  any 
nearer  to  Christianity.  It  will  tend,  I  have 
no  doubt,  toward  a  strict  examination  of  Hindu 
doctrines,  errors,  and  practices,  and  a  conse- 
quent removal  of  anomalies  and  absurdities. 
The  conoiliatorv  and  accommodating  nature 
of  Hinduism  will  permit  the  reception  into  its 
fold  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  its  most  zealous 
reformers.  Higher  education  will  not  help  to 
advance  Christmnity  in  India.  The  effects  of 
conversion  on  a  high-caste  Hindu  are  anything 
but  encouraging.  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
names,  but  among  my  acquaintance  and  within 
my  knowledge  I  can  name  half  a  dozen  cases 
where  a  steady  deterioration  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  conversion.  But  among  the  lower 
classes  missionary  efforts  have  been  eminently 
successful.  In  Tinnevelly  whole  Shanars' 
(toddy-drawers)  villages  have  been  taken  into 
the  Christian  fold.  These  wonderful  results 
occurred  at  a  most  inopportune  time.  The 
South  Indian  famine  of  three  years  raged  with 
unspeakable  severity  from  1876  to  1878,  and 
mission  bodies  were  entrusted  with  the  organ- 
ization of  relief  operations.  The  success  of 
the  missionary  efforts  in  the  relief  of  souls 
was  as  marvellous  as  in  the  relief  of  distress. 
Over  16,000  men  were  admitted  into  the  relig« 
ion  of  Christ  in  less  than  a  year.  Of  course 
men  are  likely  to  cavil  at  such  curious  coinci- 
dences. 

The  Shanars  are  now,  I  know,  a  very  thriv- 
ing and  industrious  community.  Neat  little 
churches  and  hospitals  appear  in  the  midst  of 
clean  and  well  laid-out  villages  which  were 
until  recently  the  abode  of  squalor  and  dirt. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  high  and 
low  class  Hindus  is  almost  opposite  in  effect. 
The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Shanars, 
who  are  Dravidians  by  race,  were  Dra vidians 
in  religion  and  in  worship.  The  worship  of 
demons,  of  the  powers  of  evil  and  of  malig- 
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nanfc  and  fatal  diseases  nnder  the  name  of 
Mari  or  Kali  Amma.  is  the  chief  feature  in  the 
Dravidian  religion,  if  religion  it  is  to  be  called. 
The  softer,  purer,  and  infinitely  superior 
creed,  the  creed  of  Christ,  was  offered  to  them. 
These  children,  who  were  scared  by  the  loud 
thunder  and  the  forked  lightning,  gladly  gave 
np  their  hideous  practices  and  their  barbarous 
gods  to  be  taken  into  the  universal  protection 
of  Him  whose  love  is  all-absorbing.  But  to 
the  bigher-caste  Hindu  (provided  he  know 
anything  about  Hinduism)  Ohristianity  offers 
no  solution  to  his  doubts  and  to  his  fears. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Upanishads  (the  philo- 
sophical speculations  of  the  Vedas)  satisfy  the 
utmost  longings  of  the  mind.  The  acute  logic 
of  the  ancient  Bishis  has  raised  a  bulwark  of 
arguments  to  support  the  huge  fabric  of  Hindu 
thought.  The  doctrine  of  Karma  offers  the 
simplest  and  most  reasonable  answer  to  the 
obvious  inequalities  and  striking  contrasts  in 
this  visible  world  of  happiness  and  suffering. 
The  ferment  and  unrest  of  the  soul  in  the 
search  of  knowledge  is  soothed  and  laid  at  rest 
when  the  object  of  contemplation  is  reduced 
to  a  figure-head  and  finally  a  point  in  space. 
This  contemplation  of  a  point  in  space  results 
in  a  self-absorbing  delight  which  knows  no 
end  and  which  places  the  soul  high  above  all 
carnal  wants  and  aspirations.  This  is  the 
goal  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  Hinduism. 

The  faith  of  the  enlightened  Brahmin 
is  on  a  very  different  level  from  that  of 
the  common  people.  If  you  ask  concern- 
ing his  own  belief,  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
believes  in  One  God — according  to  his 
particular  school  he  believes  that  God  is 
everything,  or  that  He  unites  with  matter 
to  become  everything.  All  proceed  from 
Him  and  all  effort  should  be  directed  to 
reabsorption  into  Him.  Good  acts  tend 
to  this  result  by  the  gradual  purification 
in  successive  incarnations  of  Karma,  or 
the  residuum  of  unconquered  passions  and 
unexpiated  sins  after  death.  Bad  acts  de- 
base men  more  and  more.  '^  What  hap- 
pens to  devil -worshippers  and  other  such 
out-caste  races  ?"  asked  a  friend  of  mine. 
**  They  go  to  hell  "  was  the  prompt  reply. 
Observing  my  look  of  astonishment  at  the 
sweeping  condemnation,  the  Brahmin  with 
whom  we  were  talking  took  it  to  indi- 
cate  a  doubt  of  the  accommodation,  and 
hastened  to  add,  "  Oh,  we  have  twenty, 
thirty,  plenty  of  hells."  Shiva,  Vishnu, 
and  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  are  re- 
garded ad  embodiments  of  the  various  di- 
vine attributes,  or  incarnations  to  reveal 
the  divine  will  and  to  deliver  men  from 
evil.  Many  Brahmins  would  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  acknowledge  Christ  in 


some  such  way  as  this.  As  one  said  to 
me,  '  ^  I  do  not  know  his  history  as  well 
as  I  know  my  pwn  sacred  books,  but  if 
what  is  told  of  him  is  true,  I  believe  that 
he  must  have  been  a  saint  if  not  a  Divine 
Incarnation.  * '  Another  thought  that  each 
race  had  its  own  revelation.  **  We,"  he 
said,  ^*  have  Krishna,  you  have  Christ 
You  say  that  your  Christ  was  crucified — 
our  Krishna  was  shot." 

It  may  be  said  that  such  men  as  these 
are  not  far  from  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta University  aptly  compared  a  contest 
with  them  to  the  encounter  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  Saladin  in  the  Talisman,  The 
sharp  sword  of  the  crusader  is  unavailing 
to  sever  a  silken  cushion  which  adapts  it- 
self to  every  stroke.  You  ask  why,  if 
their  own  faith  is  so  elevated,  they  leave 
the  masses  to  idol-worship.  ^'  Ignorant 
people  &nd femaleSy^^  you  are  told,  **  can- 
not at  once  comprehend  the  universal  pres- 
ence. We  teach  them  first  that  God  is  in 
the  image — so  He  is,  for  He  is  every- 
where— and  from  that  we  go  on  to  explain 
that  He  pervades  the  Universe.'^  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  *^  ignorant  people  and 
females"  ever  get  beyond  the  first  stage. 
One  Hindu  ascetic,  with  an  extraordinary 
love  of  quotation  and  devotion  to  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  cited  not  only  Roman  Catholic 
ailments,  but  also  Tyndall's  Theory  of 
Atoms  in  defence  of  idol-worship.  He 
demonstrated  thereby  that  nothing,  not 
even  the  leg  of  a  table,  was  unchangeable, 
that,  therefore,  the  Divine  effluence  ani- 
mated all  things,  and  that  the  perfectly 
enlightened  mind  could  see  and  worship 
the  Omnipresent  as  well  in  that  piece  of 
wood  as  in  any  other  object  visible  or  in- 
visible. 

The  present  condition  of  Hinduism  has 
something  in  common  with  the  Western 
Reformation.  Educated  Hindus  confess 
that  they  never  knew  the  details  and  sig- 
nification of  their  own  religion  till  they 
learned  them  from  Western  sources. 
Many  have  sought  inspiration  in  the  old 
Vedas,  where  they  find  nothing  about 
Shiva  and  Vishnu,  but  the  worship  of  One 
God  revealed  in  the  forces  of  Nature. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Brahmin  pundits  to  set  their  house 
in  order,  and  to  try  and  prove,  like  the 
Arya-Somaj  and  the  Theosophists,  that 
the  true  Hindu  religion  is  as  pure  as  Chris- 
tianity   and    more    philosophical.       The 
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Brahmo-Somaj,  which  professes  to  base 
itself  on  natural  religion  and  to  take  what 
is  true  from  all  revelation,  approaches 
nearly  to  Christianity,  bat  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  progress  in  India.  An  Ind- 
ian Prince  said  the  other  day,  pointing 
to  a  chandelier,  ^*  God  is  like  that  light, 
the  various  religions  are  the  colors  through 
which  the  light  may  shine. ' '  To  which  the 
Christian  can  only  answer,  "  True,  but 
light  may  struggle  through  a  dimly-colored 
or  smoked  glass,  or  come  to  us  through 
the  clear  trausparent  crystal  of  revela* 
tion." 

The  whole  question  is  of  eoorse  com<^ 
plicated  with  that  of  caste.  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  some  others  provide  that 
converts  having  caste  should  keep  it,  but 
this  arrangement,  though  much  must  be 
said  in  its  favor,  clashes  somewhat  with 
the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood.  Caste 
is  the  ruling  note  in  India.  Even  animals 
have  their  caste.  The  story  which  tells 
how  the  level  plains  of  Katthiawar  were 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  illustrates  this. 
The  egrets  laid  their  eggs  on  the  former 
ocean-line  and  the  wave  swept  them  away. 
The  egrets  swore  that  the  sea  should  be 
filled  up  until  she  surrendered  the  eggs. 
They  summoned  the  other  birds  to  help 
them,  and  all  obeyed  their  call  except  the 
eagle.  He  was  the  favorite  steed  of 
Vishnu,  so  thought  himself  exonerated 
from  mundane  duties.  But  Vishnu  looked 
stance  at  him  and  said  that  he  should  be 
put  out  of  caste  unless  he  went  to  help  his 
lellows.  Back  he  flew  to  £[atthiawar,  and 
when  the  sea  saw  that  the  royal  bird  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  her  opponents  she  suc- 
cumbed and  gave  back  the  eggs. 

Hindu  respect  for  animtu  life  entails 
consequences  which  make  one  wonder 
how  the  earth  can  provide  not  only  for 
the  swarms  of  human  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing unproductive  religious  mendicants,  but 
also  for  such  numbers  of  mischievous 
beasts.  Some  castes  will  kill  no  animals 
at  all,  and  all  Hindus  hold  so  many  as 
sacred  that  peacocks,  monkeys,  and 
pigeons  may  be  seen  everywhere,  destroy- 
ing crops  and  eating  people  out  of  house 
and  home.  The  people  of  a  town,  driven 
to  desperation,  may  be  induced  to  catch 
the  monkeys,  fill  a  train  with  them,  and 
despatch  it  to  discharge  its  cargo  at  some 
desolate  spot ;  but  woe  betide  a  simicide  ! 
The  monkeys  in  any  given  street  will  resent 
and  lament  the  capture  of  a  comrade,  but 
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do  not  care  at  all  if  a  stranger  is  carried 
off.     He  is  not  of  their  caste. 

Caste  is  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
social  arrangement.  A  Hindu  told  me 
that  if  he  were  to  eat  with  a  fellow-relig- 
ionist of  another  caste  he  would  have  com- 
mitted a  social  offence  ;  if  with  a  Chris- 
tian or  Mahommedan  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  religious  law.  This  is  not  the  universal 
view,  but  illustrates  the  mixture  of  both 
ideas  in  the  native  mind.  Caste  restrio- 
tions  have  their  use  as  a  restraint  on  moral 
conduct,  and  too  often  when  a  native 
throws  them  aside  to  become  a  nominal 
Christian  the  result  is  expressed  by  the  an- 
nouncement, *^  Me  same  caste  as  master — 
me  drink  and  smoke.''  The  complica- 
tions which  caste  rules  entail  are,  how- 
ever, endless.  If  you  stepped  into  the 
cooking-place  of  the  most  wretched  Brah- 
min beggar,  you  would  contaminate  all  his 
provisions.  Every  eatable  would  have  to 
be  thrown  away,  and  all  the  vessels 
cleansed.  For  this  reason  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  porcelain  is  unlikely  to 
flourish  in  India.  Metal  pots,  and  plates 
made  of  leaves,  are  in  general  use,  for 
china  from  which  an  outsider  has  eaten 
cannot  be  sufficiently  purified  for  its 
owner's  purposes,  though  the  number  of 
copper  vessels  has  decreased  owing  to  the 
enhanced  price  of  copper,  consequent  on 
the  action  of  the  syndicate.  You  see 
Brahmins  employed  as  the  cooks  in  pris- 
ons, for  any  one  may  eat  what  they  have 
touched,  but  a  murderer  would  not  defile 
himself  with  food  prepared  by  a  man  of 
lower  caste  than  himself.  A  low  wall  just 
inside  the  entrance  of  the  cooking  shed 
marks  the  boundary  over  which  the  prison 
oflicials  may  look,  but  beyond  which  they 
may  not  pass. 

Marriages  must  only  take  place  between 
members  of  the  same  caste,  but  not  of  the 
same  family.  Thus,  while  every  boy  and 
girl  must  be  married,  the  choice  is  often 
greatly  restricted.  A  rich  gentleman,  be- 
longing to  a  very  small  caste,  was  obliged 
to  educate  one  of  his  carpenter's  sons  to 
marry  his  daughter,  as  no  other  eligible 
youth  could  be  found.  Very  odd  ways 
of  overcoming  matrimonial  difllculties  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  India.  There 
are  some  castes  near  Ahmedabad  in  which 
widow  marriages  are  allowed,  and  a  girl 
can  be  given  in  second  marriages  without 
the  ruinous  expense  considered  necessary 
on  the  occasion  of  a  first  alliance.     The 
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parents  therefore  sometimes  marry  a  girl 
to  a  bunch  of  flowers,  which  is  afterward 
thrown  down  a  well.  The  husband  is 
then  said  to  be  dead,  and  the  girl  as  a 
widow  can  be  married  at  moderate  cost ! 

From  an  English  point  of  view  caste  has 
both  advantages  and  drawbacks.  So  long 
as  it  exists  it  must  do  much  to  prevent 
any  universal  combination  against  British 
rule.  As  has  been  well  said,  social  unity 
must  precede  national  unity,  and  social 
unity  is  impossible  under  the  present  or- 
dinances. Schools  and  railroads  are  shak- 
ing these  barriers  in  places,  but  are  very 
far  from  having  destroyed  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rules  of  caste 
and  the  seclusion  of  women  of  the  higher 
castes  and  upper  class  tend  to  prevent  a 
thorough  understanding  between  English 
and  Indians.  An  Englishman's  first  idea 
is  to  ask  his  friends  to  dinner,  his  next  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  With  a  Hindu  you  can  do 
none  of  these  things.  It  is  often  better 
not  even  to  refer  to  them.  A  Mahomme- 
dan  will  dine  with  you,  but  his  ladies, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  even  more  jeal- 
ouslv  secluded  than  those  of  the  Hindu. 
Nor  do  the  women  for  the  most  part  seem 
to  desire  more  liberty.  Many  of  them 
know  very  well  how  to  manage  their  hus- 
bands, and  if  they  want  to  go  anywhere 
or  to  see  anything,  the  men  have  to  find 
some  means  of  gratifying  them.  The 
reverence  paid  to  mothers  is  extreme.  I 
know  a  man  in  high  position  and  of  mid- 
dle age  who  is  obliged  to  worship  gods  in 
whom  he  does  not  believe  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing his  mother ;  and  another  who 
cannot  make  the  pilgrimage  which  he  de- 
sires to  Benares  because  custom  would 
oblige  him  to  take  his  mother  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  holy  city  and  she  is  unfit  to 
travel.  But  most  Indian  women  are  too 
uneducated  to  take  pleasure  in  mixing  in 
a  society  whose  ways  and  thoughts  are 
totally  different  from  their  own.  Efforts 
are  beinff  made  to  teach  them,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  when  they  know  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  world  they  will  wish 
4x>  see  it,  and  that  when  this  becomes  their 
object  they  will  speedily  attain  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  better  to  fit  them  for  a 
.position  before  calling  upon  them  to  oc- 


cupy it.  A  somewhat  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  infant  marriages  and  child  widows. 
The  women  must  desire  change  before  it 
is  made.  A  philanthropic  maiden  lady 
who  had  passed  her  first  youth  was  con- 
versing not  long  ago  with  a  married  Indian 
lady  and  her  widowed  sister-in-law  on 
these  topics.  After  she  had  left  them  the 
married  lady  said,  ^*  I  married  at  seven 
and  my  husband  was  nine  years  old.  We 
have  lived  happily  together.  How  is  it 
that  this  lady  has  not  married  till  her  hair 
is  growing  gray  ?  Has  nobody  asked  for 
her  ?  There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  Eng- 
land that  no  one  shall  remain  unmarried 
after  a  certain  age."  The  loyal  comment 
of  the  sister-in-law  on  the  attack  made 
upon  her  was  simply,  *  *  Why  does  not  the 
Empress  marry  again?"  Of  course  a 
great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  as  of  most  questions,  and  a  cursory 
observer  is  not  called  upon  to  give  a  ver- 
dict. Still  any  traveller  who  has  con- 
versed with  intelligent  natives  must  feel 
that  while  they  are  unfitted  by  natural  dis- 
position and  by  internal  differences  from 
carrying  out  any  part  of  the  imperial 
policy  which  would  require  unbiassed 
judgment,  incorruptible  integrity,  readi- 
ness of  resource  and  promptitude  of  action, 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  form 
opinions  qfi  their  own  social  problems. 
So  long  as  Europeans  cannot  obtain  free 
access  to  their  homes  they  can  hardly  de- 
cide on  the  manner  in  which  Indian  fam- 
ily life  should  be  regulated.  Meantime 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  English- 
men, and  English  ladies  residing  in  India, 
can  help  and  encourage  avowedly  needed 
reforms. 

Such  aid  when  kindly  offered  is  for  the 
most  part  graciously  welcomed.  It  is  al- 
most touching  to  notice  the  affectionate 
tone  in  which  an  Indian  will  mention  an 
Englishman  when  he  can  speak  of  him  as 
"My  friend." 

While  no  true  Englishman  would  con- 
sent to  resign  the  reins  of  empire  'into 
hands  which  are  incapable  of  holding 
them,  the  safest  charioteers  of  ^the  car  of 
destiny  are  the  men  who  treat  all  classes 
in  that  empire  not  only  with  justice  but 
with  courtesy,  sympathy,  and  considera- 
tion.— Nineteenth  Century, 
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**  Imitation,*'  says  Aristotle,  **  is  in- 
nate in  men  from  childhood  ;  for  in  this 
men  differ  from  other  animals,  that  of  all 
they  are  the  most  imitative,  and  through 
imitation  get  their  first  teachings  ;"  *  and 
upon  this  fact  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
origin  of  poetry.  Aristotle  is  so  shrewd 
an  observer  that  it  is  rarely  safe  to  slight 
what  he  says  ;  and  for  myself  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  part  which  imitation 
has  played  in  the  development  of  our  race 
is  often  adequately  recognized. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation  does  not  show  itself 
very  prominently  :  most  of  our  domestic 
animals,  profoundly  as  they  are  influenced 
by  man,  show  little  tendency  to  imitate 
either  him  or  one  another.  As  regards 
man,  they  are  rather  his  fellow-workers 
than  his  imitators.  Among  the  birds, 
imitation  shows  itself,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively in  regard  to  song  :  many  of  our 
singing  birds  seem  to  copy  one  another  : 
young  linnets  adopt  the  notes  of  various 
singing  birds  under  which  they  may  be 
brought  up  ;  f  thrushes  are  said  to  follow 
the  leading  of  other  birds,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  some  or  many  of  the  utterances 
of  the  clever  starling  are  imitative.  Jack- 
daws, magpies,  parrots,  are  all  celebrated 
for  the  cleverness  with  which  they  learn 
and  imitate  sounds  both  musical  and  ar- 
ticulate ;  and  the  mocking-bird  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Menura  superba  of 
Australia  remind  us  that  this  imitative 
quality  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
But  in  these  birds  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
quality  were  confined  to  sounds — for  none 
of  those  which  I  have  mentioned -show,  I 
believe,  any  general  tendency  toward  imi- 
tation ;  the  skill  of  the  magpie  in  pro- 
nouncing words  and  even  short  sentences 
is  well  known.  But  Mr.  Blackwali  says 
that  after  almost  daily  investigation  of  its 
habits,  he  has  never  known  it  display  any 
unusual  capacity  for  imitation  in  a  state  of 
nature,  though  when  domesticated  it  ap- 
pears to  have  this  faculty  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  almost  any  other  British  bird.  :|: 

♦  "  Poetics,"  cap.  vi. 

f  Bimrington,  in  Blaokwall's  "  Besearches 
in  Zoology,"  p.  301. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  158. 


But  when  we  reach  the  monkeys  the 
matter  is  different. 

Of  all  the  lower  animals,  they  are  the 
most  distinguished  for  tbeir  mimicry — a 
mimicry  which  extends  to  most  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  body,  and  even  the  expres- 
sions of  the  face,  but  which  strangely 
does  not  appear  to  extend  to  sounds  ;  for 
it  has  been  observed,  and  I  believe  justly, 
that  monkeys,  even  when  long  in  captiv- 
ity, never  attempt  to  imitate  the  sounds 
of  the  human  voice,  but  on  the  contrary 
retain  their  own  peculiar  sounds  for  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  for  anger  and  joy.* 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that,  with 
regard  to  the  lower  animals,  the  faculty 
of  imitation  plays  a  larger  part,  and  in. 
stinct  a  lesser  part,  than  is  often  thought 
— that,  for  instance,  the  likeness  between 
the  nests  of  successive  generations  of  the 
same  species  of  bird  is  due  to  the  children 
imitating  the  parents  in  their  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  may  be  so  to 
some  extent,  and  equally  impossible  to  as- 
certain with  precision  how  much  of  the 
sum  of  the  habits  of  a  generation  or  an 
individual  is  due  to  inherited  instincts  or 
habits,  and  how  much  to  the  force  of  imi- 
tation. There  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  th^t 
birds  teach  their  young  to  sing,  and  also 
give  instruction  in  the  art  of  flying,  and 
so  far  they  appeal  to  the  imitative  faculty 
of  their  young.  But  the  early  age  at 
which  the  progeny  leave  the  nest  and  lose 
the  care  and  society  of  their  parents  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  opportunities  of 
learning  by  imitation  are  but  small.  In 
one  large  group  of  animals  this  opportu- 
nity is  entirely  absent.  In  great  families 
of  insects  the  mother  lays  her  eggs,  and 
both  parents  die  before  the  eggs  are 
hatched — die  often  in  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter, while  the  offspring  do  not  leave  the 
egg  till  the  spring.  In  all  these  creatures 
the  possibility  of  imitating  the  parent  is 
reduced  to  zero.  A  father  or  a  mother's 
face  has  never  been  known  to  a  single 
member  of  the  race  since  the  creation,  and 
the  children  can  have  learned  nothing 
from  parental  example.     To  what  an  ex- 

*  See  Vogt,  "  M^moire  snr  les  Micro- 
c^phales ;  M^moires  de  I'lnstitat  National 
GInevois."  1866,  pp.  168.  169. 
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tent  hare  they  been  losers  ?  They  appear 
not  less  to  follow  the  pattern  of  their  par- 
ents than  the  birdd  or  the  beasts  which 
see  and  are  seen  by  their  progeny. 

This  principle  of  imitation  seems  to  lie 
deep  down  in  our  nature,  among  its  most 
primitive  elements.  As  e/ery  one  knows, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  charm- 
ing  traits  of  childhood  :  in  one  way  or 
the  other — in  mimicry  of  what  he  has 
seen  or  heard — it  calls  out  and  educates  all 
the  faculties  of  the  child, 

"  As  if  his  whole  Tocation 
Were  endless  imitation.'* 

Again,  it  is  strongly  developed  in  the 
microcephalic  form  of  idiotcy,  as  has  been 
very  fully  expounded  by  M.  Vogt,  and  it 
is  exaggerated  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain  ;  such 
patients  are  sometimes  met  with,  who^  in- 
stead of  replying  to  a  question,  simply  re- 
peat the  words  of  the  questioner,  and  so 
give  what  is  known  to  medical  men  as  the 
echo  sign.  Again,  at  the  commencement 
of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain, 
the  patient  will  often  unconsciously  imi- 
tate every  word  uttered  within  hearing, 
whether  in  his  own  or  a  foreign  language, 
and  imitate  every  gesture  and  action  per- 
formed near  him.*  So,  too,  among  sav- 
ages the  same  strong  tendency  has  been 
observed. 

'*  They  are  excellent  mimics,"  says  Mr.  Dar. 
win,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  ;  t  "  as  often  as  we  coughed  or  yawned, 
or  made  any  odd  motion,  they  immediately 
imitated  us.  Some  of  onr  party  began  to 
squint  and  look  awry  ;  but  one  of  the  young 
Fuegians  (whose  whole  face  was  painted  black, 
excepting  a  white  band  across  nis  eyes)  suc- 
ceeded in  making  far  more  hideous  grimaces. 
They  could  repeat  with  perfect  correctness 
each  word  in  any  sentence  we  addressed  them, 
and  they  remembered  such  words  for  some 
time.  Yet  we  Europeans  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  distinguish  apart  the  sounds  in  a 
foreign  language.  Which  of  U8|,  for  instance, 
could  follow  an  American  Indian  through  a 
sentence  of  more  than  three  words  ?  All  sav- ' 
ages  appear  to  possess,  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, this  power  of  mimicry.  I  was  told,  al- 
most in  the  same  words,  of  the  same  ludicrous 
habit  among  the  Gaffres  :  the  Australians,  like- 
wise, have  long  been  notorious  for  being  able 
to  imitate  and  describe  the  gait  of  any  man, 
go  that  he  can  be  recognized.  How  can  this 
faculty  be  explained  ?  Is  it  a  consequence  of 
the  more  practised  habits  of  perception  and 
keener  senses,  common  to  all  men  in  a  savage 
statCf  as  compared  with  those  long  civilized  ?" 

♦  Darwin,  quoted  by  Romanes,  p.  478. 
f  *•  Beagle,"  p.  206. 


Imitation  as  we  see  it  in  man  seems  to 
extend  over  a  wider  range  of  action  and 
production  than  in  any  other  animal.  It 
is  not  confined  as  in  the  monkeys  to  the 
production  of  like  attitudes  or  bodily 
acts  ;  it  is  not  confined  as  in  the  birds  to 
the  imitation  of  sounds  :  it  includes  all 
alike,  and  is  characterized  furthermore  by 
conscious  pleasure  in  the  doing. 

If  Aristotle  be  right  in  the  proposition 
that  of  all  the  parts  of  man,  the.  voice  is 
the  most  imitative,*  and  the  observation 
already  made  as  to  monkeys  never  imitat- 
ing with  the  voice  be  also  true,  there  is  in 
this  particular  a  marked  difference — some- 
thing like  an  antithesis  between  ourselves 
and  our  poor  cousins. 

Furthermore,  in  man  imitation  is  not  a 
single  or  homogeneous  quality  ;  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  different  forms  and  degrees. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  considered  under  three 
heads  : — (1)  the  absolutely  involuntary 
imitation — t.e.,  imitation  neither  volun- 
tary nor  connected  with  a  voluntaiy  act ; 
(2)  involuntary  imitation  connected  with 
a  voluntary  act ;  and  (3)  imitation  en- 
tirely voluntaiT. 

All  these  forms  of  imitation  agree,  I 
believe,  in  their  initial  step,  attention. 
Without  attention,  I  suspect  that  no  imi- 
tation can  arise,  and  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  it  is  often,  though  not  always, 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  given.  A 
man  who  bought  monkeys  to  act  from  the 
2^ological  Garden  at  £5  a  piece,  was  will- 
ing to  give  twice  as  much  if  he  might 
keep  them  three  or  four  days  in  order  to 
select  one,  because  he  found  that  whether 
a  monkey  would  turn  out  a  good  actor  or 
not  entirely  depended  on  his  power  of  at- 
tention. If  wnen  he  was  talking  or  ex- 
plaining anything  to  the  monkey,  its  at- 
tention was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a  fly 
on  the  wall  or  other  trifling  object,  the 
case  was  hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
monkey  which  carefully  attended  to  him 
could  always  be  trained,  f 

Of  the  lowest  form  of  imitation  the  ele- 
ments seem  to  be — first,  attention  ;  and, 
secondly,  a  reflex  action  producing  the 
like  result  without  consciousness  or  voli- 
tion or  intention  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  a  nega- 
tive element  or  condition,  the  absence  of 
any  disturbing  thought  or  idea — of  any 
controlling  volition  or  intellectual  direction. 

♦  **Ehet.'Mii.  1. 

f  Darwin,  '•  Descent,'*  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  46. 
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Of  such  imitation  we  have  instances  in 
the  familiar  infection  of  gaping  or  yawn- 
ing, or  even  of  laughter.  Merely  to  see 
another  gape  often  produces  gaping  in  the 
beholder  : — not  often  if  occupied  with 
serious  thought,  but  more  often  if  in  a 
comparatively  unthinking  mood. 

Other  striking  instances  are  found  in 
the  idiot  or  the  patient  suffering  from 
softening  of  the  brain.  The  microceph- 
alous idiot  whom  M.  Vogt  examined  is 
described  by  him  as  seizing  and  imitating 
each  movement  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning— strong  evidence  of  close  if  uncon- 
scious attention. 

A  nunnery  is,  I  suppose,  an  institution 
in  which  the  pressure  of  thought  is  not 
very  severe — where  a  small  event  can  at- 
tract great  attention,  and  where  there  are 
but  few  other  thoughts  necessarily  present 
to  countervail  the  effect  of  attention  on 
the  imitative  principle.  Such  is  the  con- 
clusion I  should  draw  from  two  stories  of 
nuns  to  be  found  in  '^  Zimmermann  on 
Solitude,*'  *  the  one  event  occurring  in 
France,  the  other  in  Germany.  In  the 
first  a  mm  began  to  mew  like  a  cat ;  other 
nuns  began  to  mew  likewide.  The  infec- 
tion spread  till  all  the  nuns  in  the  very 
large  convent  began  to  mew  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  continued  mewing 
for  several  hours  together,  till  their  folly 
was  checked  by  the  threat  of  castigation 
from  a  company  of  soldiers  placed  for 
the  purpose  at  the  entrance  of  the  nun- 
nery. 

The  German  nun  was  even  worse.  She 
began  to  bite  her  companions,  who  all 
took  to  the  same  habit,  which  is  said  to 
have  spread  through  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  even  to  have  extended  to 
the  nunneries  of  Holland  and  Rome. 

Something  like  this,  though  in  a  very 
much  smaller  degree,  is  said  often  to  hap- 
pen to  girls'  schools  in  England  :  one  girl 
faints  in  church,  and  several  follow  suit  ; 
the  whole  attention  of  the  girls  is  drawn 
to  their  interesting  comrade,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  or  the  p>eriods  of  the 
sermon  afford  no  adequate  counter-irritant 
for  the  interest,  and  off  they  go. 

In  1787  a  girl  at  a  cotton  factory  at 
Hodden  Bridge  in  Lancashire  went  into 
convulsions  at  a  mouse  put  into  her  bosom 
by  another  girl,  and  the  convulsions  spread 
among  the  girls  till  the  factory  had  to  be 

*  Second  part,  6th  chap. 


shut  up.*  The  dancing  mania  which  in 
the  thiiteenth  century  affected,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  children  at  Erfurt,  and  which 
again  in  the  following  century  appeared  at 
Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and  brought  together  as- 
semblies of  men  and  women  dancing  in 
the  most  violent  fashion,  and  spread  into 
the  Netherlands  ;  and,  again,  the  Tigritier 
— a  form  of  dancing  mania  known  in 
Abyssinia  f — all  these  seem  to  be  dis- 
tinctly attributable  to  the  form  of  imita- 
tion which  I  am  now  describing. 

Even  insanity  seems  communicable  by 
imitation.  Folie  d  deux  is  the  name 
which  the  French  medical  psychologists 
give  to  cases  in  which  the  delusions  of  an 
insane  person  are  imitated  by  a  previously 
sane  companion.  The  subject  has  re- 
cently attracted  considerable  attention 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  and  inter- 
esting facts  in  relation  to  it  will  be  found 
in  the  pap>er  referred  to  in  the  note.| 

Lastly,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  stories  of  were- wolves,  or  men  assum- 
ing the  habits  of  wolves  or  of  dogs,  and 
runninsr  about  on  all  fours  like  the  crea- 
tures  they  affect, — whatever  element,  if 
any,  of  truth  there  may  be  in  such  stories, 
which  are  so  inveterate  as  to  have  seemed 
an  old  superstition  to  Pliny  in  his  day,§ 
must,  I  conceive,  be  attributed  to  a  like 
unconscious  imitation  producing,  by  a  re- 
flex action  in  a  weakened  or  diseased 
mind,  the  likeness  of  the  object  of  its 
thoughts  and  attention. 

It  is  impo^ible  to  pass  away  from  the 
consideration  of  this  kind  of  imitation 
without  pausing  for  one  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  most  marvellous  character  of  the 
operation  which  is  involved  in  it.  An 
action  is  observed,  and  then,  without  con- 
sciousness of  that  observation,  without  any 
desire  to  imitate  it,  the  appropriate  nerves 
set  in  action  the  appropriate  muscles,  and 
the  like  action  is  produced  by  the  be- 
holder. Call  this  action  what  we  will,  the 
fact  remains  equally  marvellous,  and  fails 
to  excite  our  wonder  only  because  it  is  one 
of  a  group  of  equally  strange  facts  in  our 
constitution  which  are  too  familiar  to 
arouse  thought  in  the  minds  of  most  men. 

These   illustrations   have    reference    to 

*  Becker's  "Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  translated  by  Babbington. 

t  Ibid. , 

X  Dr.  D.  Hack  Take  on  Folie  k  Deax«  in 
Brain  for  January,  1888. 

§  Lib.  viii.  cap.  22. 
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muscular  activity,  but  equally  if  not  more 
remarkable  are  the  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  imitation  in  the  domain  of  sensa- 
tion. The  involuntary  imitation  of  pain 
may  sound  strange  to  many,  but  it  seems 
well  established  that  not  only  pain  may  be 
produced  in  this  way,  but  also  the  physi- 
cal symptoms  that  accompany  pain,  such 
as  swelling  and  irritation.  I  do  not  rely 
on  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(though  the  evidence  as  one  sees  it  at  sec- 
ond or  third  hand  seems  very  strong),  but 
on  cases  which  have  in  recent  years  come 
under  the  care  of  medical  men  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  one  case  a  lady  suf- 
fered intense  pain  accompanied  with  a 
red  mark  on  the  ankle  in  consequence  of 
sympathy  excited  by  witnessing  a  child  in 
whom  she  was  greatly  interested  in  groat 
danger  of  having  his  ankle  crushed  by  an 
iron  gate  ;  in  another  case  a  lady's  lips  and 
mouth  became  enormously  swollen  from 
seeing  a  child  pass  the  sharp  blade  of  a 
knife  between  its  lips.* 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  I  have 
called  the  second  form  of  imitation — viz., 
that  which  occurs  when  we  voluntarily  and 
consciously  do  an  act,  but,  nevertheless, 
without  volition,  sometimes  without  con- 
sciousness, do  it  in  a  manner  dictated  by 
the  principle  of  imitation.  In  these  cases 
we  do  what  others  do.  not  from  a  wish  to 
imitate  them,  but  because  it  seems  more 
easy  or  more  natural  to  do  as  they  do,  and 
even  if  with  consciousness,  yet  without 
any  definite  wish  or  desire  to  imitate  our 
fellows.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  go  into 
a  shop  to  buy  a  necktie,  and  I  buy  one  of 
the  kind  most  in  vogue,  I  do  so,  not  be- 
cause I  have  the  remotest  wish  to  be  fash- 
ionable, or  to  imitate  some  leader  of  the 
ton,  but  because  the  color  and  form  pre- 
vailing have  impressed  themselves  on  my 
eve,  and  the  trouble  of  selection  is  saved 
by  following  that  impression.  Even  if  I 
am  conscious  of  imitation,  I  hardly  de- 
termine on  it  or  wish  for  it.  If  I  were  a 
man  of  fashion  I  should  probably  imitate 
some  person  with  a  full  desire  and  deter- 
mination so  to  do  ;  if  I  were  an  aesthete, 
with  a  mind  fully  alive  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  the  color  of 
neckties,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  prevailing  shades,  I  should  avoid 
the  lapse  into  imitation  as  a  mortal  sin  :  and 

*  Dr.    D.    Hack  Take,    **  Influence  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body,"  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  35  c' 


in  cither  case  I  should  be  saved  from  the 
kind  of  imitation  to  which  I  refer.  This 
evidently  involves  a  certain  passivity  of 
mind  as  to  the  way  of  doing  a  thing. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  literature  and  in 
art  :  some  great  man  writes  or  paints  in  a 
particular  style,  and  all  the  little  people 
follow  suit,  and  are  often  vexed  and  hon- 
estly surprised  when  you  tell  them  that 
they  are  imitating  the  manner  and  style 
of  some  well-known  man. 

Of  this  second  kind  of  imitation  another 
instance  is,  I  suppose,  offered  by  a  fact 
not  uncommon — such  as  this  :  an  English- 
man goes  to  reside  in  America  or  in  Ire- 
land, and  after  a  few  years,  or  even 
months,  acquires  the  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pression, the  delicate  differences  of  utter- 
ance which  separate  the  ^speech  of  his 
place  of  residence  from  that  of  his  place 
of  birth.  In  this  case  there  is  no  question 
of  volition  ;  he  probably  desires  to  retain 
his  national  pronunciation  ;  there  is  no 
consciousness,  for  he  is  generally  sur- 
prised, if  not  annoyed,  at  being  told  by 
his  English  friends  that  he  has  acquired  a 
new  dialect  or  brogue,  but  he  has  given 
some  attention  to  the  pronunciation 
around  him,  and  by  a  purely  reflex  action 
he  comes  to  pronounce  as  he  hears. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  the 
same  kind  is  presented  by  the  infectious- 
ness of  staumiering.  It  is  notorious  that 
one  person,  especially  if  young,  may 
catch  the  habit  from  another  :  and  here 
the  force  of  imitation,  even  more  strongly 
than  in  the  case  of  an  acquired  brogue, 
acts,  not  only  without,  but*  even  against 
the  wish  and  volition  of  the  person.  A 
strong  desire — nay,  determination — not 
to  catch  tire  trick  is,  I  believe,  no  certain 
protection  against  the  power  of  involun- 
tary imitation. 

This  independence,  both  from  volition 
and  from  consciousness,  which  character- 
izes so  many  forms  of  imitation,  is  very 
noteworthy.  The  attention  may  be  given 
unconsciously,  the  act  may  be  done  un- 
consciously, and  the  imitation  may  be  un- 
conscious :  and  this  is  true,  not  onlv  in 
the  case  of  mechanical  acts  or  bodily  ges- 
tures, but  it  regulates  also  the  influence  of 
imitation  on  our  highest  nature.  '*  Our 
moral  standard,"  says  Miss  Wedgwood, 
**  is  influenced  far  more  by  those  actions 
which  we  admire  or  condemn  than  by 
those  which  we  endeavor  to  imitate.  A 
thousand  accidents  decide  what  part  of 
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our  neighbor's  conduct  shall  be  the  model 
of  our  own,  but  our  ideal  acts  on  us  at 
every  moment,  and  influences  our  whole 
being  in  a  region  far  deeper  than  the  con- 
scious will.*'  * 

The  elements  of  this  form  of  imitation 
therefore  seem  to  be — (1)  the  attention 
given  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the 
act  done  by  others  ;  (2)  the  voluntary 
doing  of  an  act  connected  with  the  object 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawn  ; 
(3)  the  doing  of  the  voluntary  act  in  an 
imitative  manner  ;  and  (4)  as  a  condition, 
the  absence  of  any  volition  as  to  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  doing  the  act. 

This  kind  of  imitation  seems  to  result 
from  the  natural  desire  of  the  mind  to 
economize  its  labors  :  for  I  suppose  that  it 
is  easier  to  do  what  is  thus  done  before 
us  than  to  do  something  else  ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  difficult  to  suggest.  The 
sight  saves  us  the  trouble  of  initiation — 
the  throes  of  originality.  Out  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  ways  in  which  we  might 
do  a  thing  we  must  select  one,  and  the 
eyesight  suggests  one  :  if  we  do  not  do 
that  thing  in  that  manner,  we  must  reject 
the  suggestion  of  our  senses,  and  choose 
some  other  way,  and  upon  some  other 
Buggestion,  or  upon  some  other  principle, 
or  for  some  other  reason. 

We  come  now  to  the  highest  form  of 
imitation,  that  in  which  man  seems  to  stand 
far  ahead  of  his  fellow- creatures — I  mean 
conscious  imitation.  Here  we  consciously 
and  voluntarily  do  some  act  which  we  have 
seen  another  do,  or  heard  of  another 
doing,  or  we  make  some  sound  like  a 
sound  which  we  have  heard,  or  we  assume 
some  gesture  which  we  have  noticed,  or 
we  paint  a  picture  like  something  which 
we  have  seen. 

In  this  form  of  imitation  the  mind  is 
again  largely  influenced  by  the  principle 
of  economy.  Through  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  action  at  any  one  moment  of 
time,  the  eye  or  the  ear  which  has  seen  or 
heard  something  offers  a  guide  ready  at 
hand,  which  will  save  the  pain  of  choice. 
The  extent  to  which  persons  of  social 
character  and  no  great  originality  of 
thought  do  and  say  what  they  have  seen 
done  and  heard  said  is  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  per* 
ceive  it. 

But   another  principle   in   our   mental 

*  "  The  Moral  Ideal,"  p.  76. 


constitution  seems  a  main  foundation  of 
this  kind  of  imitation.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  up  to  a  certain,  or  rather  an  un- 
certain,  point,  the  perception  of  identity 
or  likeness  between  two  things  is  in  itself 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  man. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  children 
knows  the  keen  delight  with  which  they 
first  perceive  the  likeness  between  two 
things  :  that  to  recognize  in  a  picture  a 
thing  which  they  have  actually  seen  is  a 
distinct  enjoyment ;  that  in  the  same  way 
jbhe  second  tt'lling  of  a^story,  or  the  second 
playing  of  a  game,  seems  to  give  an  addi- 
tional and  independent  pleasure  to  the 
child. 

And  so  with  ignorant  people  when  they 
look  at  pictures,  the  great,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  the  detect- 
ing of  the  likeness  to  something  they 
know.  They  pass  by  the  pictures  which 
might  communicate  new  ideas,  and  rejoice 
to  find  some  face  or  some  place  which 
they  know.  "  Law  !  ain't  it  like,"  is 
the  genuine  expression  of  their  pleasure, 
and  lets  us  see  the  source  whence  it  is  de- 
rived. 

And  so,  even  after  the  artists  of  Greece 
and  Rome  had  reached  their  highest  levels 
and  done  their  best  work,  the  critic  of  art 
found  in  the  exactness  of  the  likeness  one 
of  the  highest,  perhaps  the  highest,  ele- 
ment of  excellence.  The  birds  that  flew 
to  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  the  horse  that 
neighed  to  the  painted  horse  of  Apelles, 
the  painted  curtain  of  Parasius  that  de- 
ceived Zeuxis  himself,  these  seemed  to 
Pliny,-*  and  I  suppose  to  the  ancient  world 
generally,  to  be  the  highest  tributes  to 
the  excellence  of  the  artists.  Probably 
our  modern  art  critics  would  look  with 
considerable  contempt  on  the  judgment 
of  their  predecessors,  and  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  consider  the  extent  and  the  de- 
tail to  which  a  portrait  or  a  landscape 
should  strive  to  imitate  the  original  ;  but. 
imitation — t.e.,  the  production  of  one 
thing  like  another — lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  art,  and  even  now,  and  even  to  the 
most  cultivated  beholder,  the  perception 
of  this  likeness  is  a  sense  of  direct  pleas- 
ure. However  much  we  may  seek  to  les- 
sen the  sphere  of  mere  imitation  in  art,  it 
is,  I  suppose,  certain  that  pictures  which 
created  no  sense  of  likeness  to  any  known 
thing  would  soon  cease  to  please. 

*  Lib.  XXXV.  cap.  10. 
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To  this  pleasure  which  human  nature 
feels  in  iteration — repetition  for  its  own 
sake — language  bears  abundant  testimony. 
The  forms  of  poetry  in  different  languages 
are  extremely  various,  but  they  are,  so  far 
as  I  know,  all  based  on  the  repetition  of 
something.  In  Hebrew  poetry  the  poet 
relied  on  the  likeness  of  the  two  limbs  of 
each  verse  the  one  to  the  other,  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  hearer  ;  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  the  chief  reliance  was  on  allitera- 
tion, the  repetition  of  the  same  letter  ;  in 
the  classical  poetry  of  Greece  or  Rome  on 
the  repetition  of  the  same  arrangement  of 
sounds  of  divers  lengths  ;  in  our  own  on 
the  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  em- 
phasized and  unemphasized  syllables  ;  in 
rhyme  on  the  recurrence  of  a  like  sound. 

But  of  all  arts  and  crafts  of  human  life, 
the  stage  speaks  loudest  of  the  pleasure 
derived  by  man  from  imitation.  To  say 
that  that  is  the  sole  source  of  the  pleasure 
conferred  by  the  histrionic  art,  from  its 
first  rude  elements  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment, would  perhaps  be  to  go  too  far. 
But  that  it  is  the  main  and  principal  one, 
cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

The  stage,  again,  is  one  of  the  most 
pointed  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  Aris- 
totle's remark  that  the  imitation  of  pain 
gives  pleasure.  That  tragedy  should  exist 
as  a  pleasure  is  an  emphatic  statement  of 
it.  The  pleasure  from  the  imitation  con- 
quers the  pain  from  the  pain,  and  we  are 
pleased.  So  deep-rooted  and  so  strong  is 
our  love  of  imitation. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  mere  fact  of  repetition 
—  of  iteration — of  which  imitation  is  a 
particular  instance.  I  must  add  one  caveat 
before  I  part  from  the  subject :  repetition 
may  be  so  frequent,  even  though  of  a 
thing  pleasant  in  itself,  as  to  grow  weari- 
some and  tedious,  to  become,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespe^ire,  ^'  a  damnable  iter- 
ation." 

If  we  could  get  back  to  the  cradle  of 
human  civilization  and  see  the  weakling  in 
its  swaddling  clothes,  we  should,  I  sus- 
pect, find  that  the  capacity  for  imitation 
in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  exists 
in  man  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  its 
exercise  were  playing  a  vast  part.  In- 
deed, the  thought  which  I  desire  to  sug- 
gest for  consideration  is  this,  that  the  su- 
periority of  this  capacity  in  man  is  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  him  and  any  other 


creature — of  his  progress  in  civilization 
and  of  his  capacity  for  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious elevation  beyond  his  own  natural  level. 

Let  us  try  to  conceive  in  imagination 
the  difference  between  a  creature  endowed 
with  a  great  power  and  love  of  imitation 
and  the  same  being  without  this  endow- 
ment. The  one  would  find  in  all  the 
sounds  of  nature,  in  all  the  forms  of  nat- 
ural things,  materials  which  he  might 
make  his  own  and  convert  to  his  own 
use  ;  he  would  find  in  the  habits  and  pro- 
ceedings of  other  creatures,  hints  by  which 
he  might  improve  his  own  modes  of  ac- 
tion :  and  any  exceptionally  high  level  of 
intellectual  or  moral  excellence  reached  by 
a  single  individual  might  become  the  ob- 
ject of  imitation  to  the  whole  race.  In 
the  case  of  the  same  being,  but  unendowed 
with  the  gift  of  imitation,  none  of  these 
things  would  happen  :  the  same  surround- 
ings might  exist,  but  they  would  be  in- 
operative  on  his  mental  condition.  The 
creature  would  be  without  means  of  lifting 
itself  above  the  original  level  of  its  no- 
tions and  instincts  :  it  would  have  no  ful- 
crum by  means  of  which  to  erect  itself 
above  itself. 

Is  what  I  thus  suggest  verified  by  what 
we  can  know  or  surmise  of  the  primitive 
life  of  mankind  ?  ^'  The  Eamtschadales," 
says  Captain  King,  who  sailed  with  Cap- 
tain Cook  on  his  fatal  voyage  and  con- 
tinued the  narrative  of  that  voyage  after 
his  death* — 

*'  The  KamtschadaleB  very  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations  to  the  bears  for 
what  little  advancement  they  have  hitherto 
made,  either  in  the  sciences  or  polite  arts. 
They  confess  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their 
skill  both  in  physic  and  surgery  ;  that  by  re- 
marking with  what  herbs  these  animals  mb 
the  wonnds  they  have  received,  and  what  they 
have  recourse  to  when  sick  and  languid,  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  sim- 
ples in  use  among  them,  either  in  the  way  of 
internal  medicine  or  external  application. 
Bat  what  will  appear  somewhat  more  singular 
is,  they  acknowledge  the  bears  likewise  for 
their  dancing  masters.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
of  one's  senses  puts  this  out  of  dispute  :  for 
the  bear -dance  of  the  Kamtsohadales  is  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  every  attitude  and  gesture 
peculiar  to  this  animal,  through  its  various 
xunctions  :  and  this  is  the  foundation  and 
groundwork  of  all  their  other  dances,  and 
what  they  value  themselves  most  upon.'* 

The  emu  dance  and  the  kangaroo  dance 
of  the  Australian  natives  are  no  doubt  in 

♦  Captain  King,  **  Voyage  to  the  Pacific," 
by  Cook  and  King,  voL  iii.  p.  307. 
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like  manner  derived  by  imitation  from  the 
animals  which  have  most  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  these  savages. 

If  we  again  imagine  ourselves  beside  the 
cradle  of  the  civilization  of  our  race,  and 
inquire  what  peculiarities  of  the  human 
creature  differenced  it  from  its  felIow*ani- 
mals  and  made  civilization  possible,  we 
should  find,  I  suspect,  that  one  of  the 
most  marked  of  those  peculiarities  was  the 
capacity  to  utter,  to  give  out,  to  express, 
to  make  known  to  its  fellows,  in  some 
form  or  the  other,  the  images  which  were 
present  to  the  brain  and  the  thoughts 
which  dwelt  in  the  mind.  Of  these  modes 
of  utterance,  speech  has  grown  to  be  so 
completely  dominant,  that  we  sometimes 
forget  the  other  means  to  which  the  race 
has  had,  and  still  has,  recourse.  The  prin- 
cipal forms  of  human  utterance  may  be 
classed  under  gesture-language,  picture- 
writing,  yrord-language,  and  word- writ- 
ing ;  and  at  the  base  of  all  these  the  prin- 
ciples of  imitation  will  be  found  to  lie. 

Gesture-language  consists  in  the  imita- 
tion by  gesture  of  the  principal,  or  some 
one  or  more  of  the  principal,  characteristics 
of  the  thing  to  be  described,  coupled  with 
a  designation  of  things  present  by  actually 
pointing  to  them.  Such  a  language  is 
found  to  subsist  almost  as  a  mother  tongue 
among  larse  congregations  of  deaf  and 
dumb  people,  especially  if  ignorant  of  any 
other  language,  and  it  is  carried  to  a  great 
development  or,  I  might  say,  perfection. 
It  has  been  found,  too,  among  the  Cister- 
cians laboring  under  the  dismal  rule  of  their 
order,  and  among  Indian  tribes  often  meet- 
ing, but  ignorant  of  one  another's  speech. 

Mr.  Tylor  has  given  a  very  curious  ac- 
count of  this  language  as  it  exists  in  the 
Berlin  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Of  the 
nature  of  this  language  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions will  be  enough.  The  left  hand  closed 
so  as  to  represent  a  chimney,  with  the  right 
fore-finger  placed  over  it  so  as  to  imitate 
steam,  signifies  a  railway.  A  motion  in 
imitation  of  that  of  rowing  means  England 
or  Englishmen,  while  actions  like  cutting 
off  the  head  and  strangling  depict  the  coun- 
tries and  people  of  France  and  Russia  re- 
8p>ectively.  This  mode  of  communication 
is  plainly  based  on  an  imitation  by  gesture 
of  the  thing  thought  of.* 

But  the  picture-writing '  of  the  savage 
tribes  is  not  less  plainly  based  upon  imita- 

*  Tylor' 8  '*  Besearohes  in  the  Early  History 
of  Mankind/'  1865,  chap.  ii. 


tion  of  another  kind — viz. ,  the  production 
by  the  art  of  drawing  of  a  likeness  to  the 
object  thought  of.  Specimens  of  this  kind 
of  communication  have  come  to  us,  espe- 
cially from  the  Indian  tribes.* 

How  far  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds 
is  the  origin  of  word-language  is  a  large 
and  much  debated  question,  at  which  I 
can  only  glance.  '*  Words,"  says  Aris- 
totle, **  are  bits  of  mimicry.^' f  This 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  far  too  wide  for 
an  exact  statement  of  the  truth  ;  but  even 
the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  mimetic 
origin  of  speech  admit  that  ^*  there  are 
names  in  every  language  formed  by  mere 
imitation  of  sound  ;"  |  and  I  am  not  now 
concerned  to  inquire  into  the  matter  more 
exactly.  But  if  we  may  venture  to  con- 
ceive of  the  origin  of  sp>eech  from  its  pres- 
ent structure,  I  cannot,  for  one,  entertain 
any  doubt  that  imitation  of  this  kind  has 
played  a  certain  not  inconsiderable  part 
among  our  first  articulate  forefathers. 
They  listened  to  the  noises  of  the  wind  in 
their  pine-woods,  or  their  alder-swamps, 
or  the  scattered  birches  on  their  hill-sides, 
or  heard  the  rapid  flight  of  wild  birds  dis- 
turbed in  their  haunts  ;  and  by  imitation 
they  produced  words  like  the  sough,  and 
the  iighf  and  the  whirr ,  and  the  whizz  of 
our  own  speech.  They  stood  by  the  dark 
mere  or  the  moorland  stream,  and  splashy 
and  dcuh,  and  gurgle  may  recall  the  noises 
they  heard.  They  listened  to  the  inartic- 
ulate cry  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
words  like  cuckoo^  hoopoe,  and  peewit  still 
recall  the  imitative  names  which  they  be- 
stowed on  them. 

In  like  manner  we  have  words  descrip- 
tive of  the  noises  produced  by  the  colli- 
sion of  hard  bodies,  like  slap,  or  rap,  or 
crack  ;  or  of  softer  bodies,  like  thud,  or 
dab,  or  whack  ;  or  of  the  sounds  of  ani- 
mals, like  purr,  buzz,  hum,  boom,  and 
quack  ;  or  of  human  interjectional  or  in- 
articulate sounds,  like  dx*^^  ^^^  ^^^  from 
ah  !  or  geschmack  from  the  smacking  of 
the  lips,  or  huf  from  the  inarticulate  ut- 
terance of  arrogance  ;  or  cough,  or  hie* 
cough,  or  giggle,  or  chuckle,  or  laugh, 
from  the  familiar  noises  which  they  repre- 
sent. § 

»  See  Taylor's  **  Alphabet,"  i.  15^ 

+  "Rhet."  iii.  1. 

i  Max  Miiller,  "Science  of  Language," 
eighth  edition,  i  409. 

§  See  Farrar's  **  Origin  of  Language,"  chap, 
iv.  ;  Lubbock's  "  Primitive  Civilization," 
chap.  ix. 
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The  same  fact  was  familiar  to  the  Latins, 
as  evidenced  in  their  own  language,  and 
St.  Augustine  (who  had  taught  rhetoric 
with  distinction  at  Carthage)  dwells  in  a 
remarkable  passage  on  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  sound  of  the  words  expressing 
a  thing  and  the  thing  expressed.  The 
tinnitus  of  brass,  the  kinnitus  of  horses, 
the  halatua  of  the  sheep,  the  clangor  of 
the  trumpets,  the  stridor  of  chains  are  all 
illustrations  of  this  coincidence.* 

But  the  influence  of  the  imitative  prin- 
ciple on  the  structure  of  language  does  not 
cease  with  this  simple  mimicry  of  sounds. 
It  tends  to  produce  a  likeness  between 
some  quality  of  the  thing  and  the  word 
expressive  of  the  thing.  If  we  contrast 
our  words  rough  and  harsh,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  words  soft  and  smooth,  on 
the  other,  we  are  conscious  of  a  fitness  in 
the  respective  words  to  the  qualities  sig- 
nified. The  Latins  saw  a  like  contrast  be- 
tween such  words  as  lenitas,  voluptas,  met, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  asperitas,  crux,  and 
acre,  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it  in  single 
words  only  that  this  desire  to  fit  the  word 
to  the  action  prevails.  In  the  formation 
of  sentences  it  has  continued  to  claim  a 
place  among  the  ornaments  of  the  most 
cultured  languages.  From  Homer,  with 
his  imitation  of  the  clattering  of  horses* 
hoofs,  as  they  rush  wildly  on  in  confused 
medley — 

n'oAAd  d*  dvavra,   xdravra,   irdpavrd  re,  66x/ud  t* 
iXQov-^lliad,  ixiii.  116, 

to  Tennyson,  with  his — 

**  For  the  fleet  drew  near, 
Touched,  clinked,  and  clashed,  and  vanished," 

all  poets  have  more  or  less  loved  and  used 
this  figure  of  rhetoric. 

How  far  the  manual  and  technical  arts 
of  human  life  owe  their  suggestion  and 
origin  to  imitation  is  a  point  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  fully  considered. 
That  the  first  canoe  was  made  in  imitation 
of  a  rotten  tree  which  had  served  as  a 
ferry  boat ;  that  the  first  pillar  was  con- 
structed in  the  likeness  of  the  erect  tree  ; 
that  the  Gothic  arch  was  made  to  repre- 
sent the  over-reaching  boughs  in  some  for- 
est glade  ;  that  the  triglyph  in  the  Doric 
frieze  represents  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
beams which  rested  on  the  architrave — all 

*  See  a  passage  from  the  '*  De  Dialectioa.*' 
cited,  with  emendations,  by  Max  MUller, 
*'  Science «f  Language,"  eighth  edition,  ii.  348. 


this  seems  very  probable,  and  suggests 
that  further  investigation  might  show  that 
to  a  great  degree  imitation  of  the  objects 
of  Nature,  or  of  earlier  structures,  under- 
lies all  the  various  arts  and  products  of 
human  labor. 

I  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  play  and 
scope  of  the  imitative  faculty  in  the  first 
inception  pf  human  civilization,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  arts  and  of  the  power  of 
communicating  ideas.  Its  part  has,  I  sus- 
pect, been  yet  greater  in  the  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  of  language 
and  the  arts  and  crafts  when  once  ac- 
quired. 

In  respect  of  language  we  see  this  both 
affirmatively  and  negatively  in  a  very  strik- 
ing way.  We  know  that  French  children 
imitate  their  parents  in  speaking  French, 
and  English  children  in  speaking  English, 
and  we  know  that  (at  least  before  Board 
Schools)  men  and  women  imitated  their 
neighbors  and  spoke  dialects,  and  that 
particular  families  have  particular  modes 
of  expression  or  pronunciation  which  dis- 
tinguish them  even  from  their  neighbors 
—  all  evidences  of  the  extent  and  delic-acy 
of  the  operation  of  the  faculty  of  imita- 
tion. 

If  possible  the  negative  instance  is 
clearer  to  prove  that  imitation  is  the  only 
means  of  the  communication  of  language. 
A  child  born  deaf  cannot  hear  the  sound 
of  its  parent's  voice,  and  though  quite 
capable,  as  regards  its  organs  of  speech, 
of  producing  the  like  sounds,  does  not  in 
fact  produce  them,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  imitation  is  wanting.  Cut  off  the 
means  of  imitating  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious possessions  of  our  race,  and  the  whole 
stream  of  tradition  is  stopped  by  an  im- 
passable barrier  :  the  gift  of  speech  which 
has  passed  from  sire  to  son  through  untold 
generations  reaches  not  the  deaf  child. 
What  a  light  this  single  fact  throws  on  the 
value  of  this  tendency  to  the  human  race  ! 
If  it  did  not  exist,  no  acquirement  of  the 
parent  would  pass  to  the  child  any  more 
than  now  the  power  of  speech  passes  to 
the  deaf  child  :  every  generation  would 
have  to  start  de  novo  from  the  dead  level 
of  untutored  humanity. 

But  something  has  been  done  even  for 
the  deaf-mute.  The  utterance  of  speech 
by  a  human  being  produces  two  results — 
first,  the  most  obvious  one  of  a  sound 
audible  by  the  ears  ;  and,  secondly,  mo- 
tions in  the  organs  of  voice,  including  the 
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top  of  the  windpipe  and  the  mouth.  Now 
from  the  former  of  these  the  deaf-mute  is 
cut  of!,  and  the  most  ordinary  impulse  to 
speech  is  withdrawn  :  the  latter  is  still 
open  to  the  sufferer,  and  by  directing  his 
attention  to  the  movements  of  these  parts, 
and  allowing  him  to  follow  them  by  his 
finger,  he  is  enabled,  not  only  to  associate 
with  the  movement  the  meaning  of  the 
words  produced,  but  by  imitation  to  re- 
produce, though  imperfectly,  the  word 
spoken. 

In  these  facts  we  have  an  illustration  of 
what  I  may  call  the  richness  of  our  human 
nature  in  its  power  of  imitation,  and  of 
the  extent  of  its  desire  to  imitate  ;  for  we 
have  one  and  the  same  thing,  speech,  the 
result  of  two  different  kinds  of  imitation, 
one  having  its  imitation  in  sound,  the 
other  in  the  perception  of  motion  in  an- 
other man's  organs. 

But  it  is  not  with  regard  to  speech  only 
that  imitation  is  the  means  of  transmitting 
acquirements  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  teaching  depends  on  imitation,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  very  gross  exaggeration  of 
the  truth.  Are  you  drilling  children  or 
teaching  gymnastic  exercises  ?  You  show 
them  how  to  act,  and  you  bid  them  do  as 
you  have  done.  Are  you  teaching  draw- 
ing or  painting  or  any  manual  craft  ?  You 
do  the  same.  Are  you  teaching  them 
how  to  riBad  Greek,  or  to  pronounce 
French  ?  You  do  the  same.  The  com- 
munication of  pure  statements  of  fact  and 
of  mere  intellectual  truth  obviously  in- 
volves nothing  mimetic.  But  the  teach- 
ing of  everything  which  requires  the  pupil 
to  do  as  well  as  to  know,  does  involve  and 
rest  upon  imitation. 

If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the  facts,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  whole  progress  of 
the  race  of  man  depends  on  the  extent  of 
this  faculty  ;  it  enables  each  new  gener- 
ation to  do  with  ease  all  that  the  preced- 
ing generations  may  have  learned  to  do 
with  difficulty. 

We  know  well  that  imitation  is  strong- 
est in  youth  ;  that  in  youth,  too,  it  is 
easiest  to  learn  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  in  old  age,  habit  is  strongest. 
Now,  what  is  habit  ?  It  may,  I  believe, 
be  defined  as  the  imitation  of  ourselves. 

Seeing  how  much  we  imitate  others, 
how  we  imitate  most  those  with  whom  we 
are  most  and  those  whom  we  most  esteem 
and  love — it  would  be  strange  if  we  did 


not  imitate  ourselves,  for  there  is  no  one 
else  so  habitually  present  with  us  as  our- 
selves,— no  one  to  whom  we  pay  more  at- 
tention,— rarely  any  one  whom  we  more 
regard  with  affection.  We  have  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  abundant  imita- 
tion, both  conscious  and  unconscious. 
And  to  this  correspond  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  habit :  weak  in  youth,  it  grows 
with  our  growth,  and  gets  more  and  more 
absolute  with  age  ;  acts  done  originally 
only  after  thought,  and  with  volition,  get 
to  be  done  all  but  unconsciously  :  and 
there  reigns  over  us  a  power  for  good  or 
for  evil — as  the  nature  of  our  habits  may 
be — which  renders  change  difficult,  and  the 
force  of  the  example  of  others  weak. 
Imitation  of  others  and  habit  are  mutually 
exclusive,  only  because  we  cannot  imitate 
two  different  things  at  once.  The  rtiimic- 
ry  of  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  traits  of  childhood,  disappears, 
we  well  know,  within  a  few  years,  and 
fixed  habit  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  traits  of  middle, 
and  still  more  of  advanced  life.  *'  Imiter 
c'est  un  besoin  de  nature  ;  nous  imitons, 
jeunes  autrui,  vieux  nous  m^mes."  * 

I  have  spoken  of  the  transmission  of  lan- 
guage and  arts  by  imitation.  Are  habits 
transmitted  by  heredity  ?  Does  the  child 
inherit,  as  a  matter  of  nature,  the  acquired 
habits  of  the  parent  ?  The  question  is  of 
high  moment  in  estimating  how  far  imita- 
tion adds  to  the  original  store  of  the  child. 
But  it  is  a  question  upon  which  just  at  the 
present  time  there  is  much  controversy. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Darwin 
offering  a  collection  of  instances  of  inheri- 
tance which  include  among  them  cases  of 
the  inheritance  of  injuries  and  mutilations, 
especially,  or  perhaps  exclusively,  when 
followed  by  disease,  such  as  that  of  the 
cow  which  having  lost  a  horn  from  an  ac- 
cident, with  consequent  suppuration,  pro- 
duced three  calves  which  were  hornless  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head  ;  and,  again — 
and  these  are  more  directly  to  our  point — 
cases  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  habits 
under  circumstances  which  seem  to  ex- 
clude as  a  possible  source  of  error  the  imi- 
tation of  the  parent.  English  boys  when 
taught  to  write  in  France  are  said  to  cling 
to  their  English  manner  of  writing  ;  an 
infant  daughter  in  a  cradle  is  said  to  have 
imitated  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  the 

*  Roux,  "  Pensfies,"  p.  86. 
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father  was  accustomed  to  sleep  ;  and  an- 
other little  girl  to  have  imitated  her  father 
in  a  strange  way  of  expressing  pleasure  on 
his  fingers,  which  the  lather  had  practised 
when  a  boy,  but  concealed  as  he  grew 
older.  ♦ 

Experiments  have  been  made  upon 
guinea-pigs  by  M.  Brown-S6quard,  and 
upon  dogs  by  Messrs.  Mairet  and  Com- 
bemale,  which  tend  to  show  that  artifi- 
cially produced  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  descent  through  one  or  even  two  gen- 
erations, f  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Weis- 
mann,|  in  his  discourse  upon  inheritance, 
invites  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  He 
contends  that  the  cases  cited  are  of  little 
or  no  scientific  value  ;  he  adduces  certain 
physiological  reasonings  or  speculations 
which  he  thinks  inconsistent  with  the  al- 
leged descent,  he  argues  that  the  proposi- 
tion is  not  essential  for  the  explanation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  ;  he  further  insists 
that  new  characters  are  not  necessarily  ac- 
quired characters,  but  that  many  of  those 
commonly  so  considered  really  depend 
^*  on  the  mysterious  collaboration  of  the 
different  tendencies  of  heredity."  § 

In  this  conflict  of  authorities  it  would 
be  highly  presumptuous  if  I  were  to  assert 
any  definite  conclusion,  but  I  shall  venture 
to  hold  that  there  is  some  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  that  such  habits  may 
be  transmitted  by  descent,  and  that  this 
opinion  has  not  at  present  been  conclu- 
sively disproved  or  refuted. 

If  the  descendible  quality  of  habits  be 
admitted,  imitation  will  appear  to  have 
greatly  enlarged  its  power  of  transmitting 
the  acquirements  of  one  generation  to  the 
next,  and  so  enabling  that  generation  to 
start  from  a  higher  vantage  ground  than 
its  predecessor.  For  that  which  was  done^ 
first  by  an  ancestor  as  a  voluntary  act, 
then  repeated  by  him  in  imitation  of  him- 
self until  it  grew  to  be  a  habit,  may  be 
done  by  his  descendant  as  a  mere  matter 
of  habit,  vested  in  him  by  the  laws  of  de- 
scent, and  with  infinitely  less  wear  and 
tear,  both  physical  and  mental,  than  was 
expended  on  the  act  by  the  one  who  first 
did  it.     Each  generation  may  not  only  re- 

*  Darwin's  *'  Variation  of  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals/' U.  6,  7,  23,  24. 

J"  Ck>mpte8  Rendus,"  voL  ovi.  p.  607. 
"  Ueber  die  Vererbung,**  Jena,  1883  ;  and 
Mr.  Mo8eley*8  article,  Nature,  vol.  xxxiv.  p. 
629. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  630. 


ceive,  but  acquire  habits,  and  the  sum  of 
its  received  and  acquired  habits  it  may 
hand  on  to  the  next  generation,  to  be  in 
its  turn  augmented  by  the  accretions  of 
habits  in  that  generation,  and  handed  on 
with  its  new  increment  to  the  next  follow- 
ing generation,  and  so  on  in  succesHion. 

In  these  two  ways,  the  later  generation 
starts  with  a  larger  stock  of  endowments 
than  its  predecessor  by  the  force  of  the 
principle  of  imitation. 

If  it  bo,  on  one  hand,  a  gain  to  do  any. 
thing  without  the  effort  of  thought,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  dangerous  to  live 
without  thought.  It  is  evident  that  the 
principle  of  imitation,  very  valuable  so 
long  as  it  helps  us  without  thought  to  do 
as  well  as  our  forefathers  have  done,  is 
very  noxious  when  it  prevents  us  fr«m 
doing  any  better  than  they  have  done  : 
and  this  is  its  effect  where  it  is  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  perpetual  inquisitiveness 
and  activity  of  mind.  Nowhere  does  the 
power  of  imitation  show  itself  so  mightily 
as  in  those  states  of  society,  like  the  Chi- 
nese, in  which  imitation  is  deified,  is 
made  the  highest  duty  of  life,  and  where 
everything  which  is  not  like  what  has  been 
done  before  is  regarded  as  evil.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  imitation  would  produce  a 
stagnation  in  human  society,  because  each 
man  and  each  generation  of  men  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  what  their  fore- 
fathers had  learned  :  the  presence  of  no 
other  principle  of  life  must  and  does 
equally  produce  stagnation,  because  the 
whole  thought  of  the  community  is  hide- 
bound in  a  case  through  which  it  cannot 
break — the  whole  life  is  that  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Bede*  as  one  of  stupid  habit 
— vita  stultce  consuetudinis.  It  is  only  the 
coexistence  of  imitation  with  free  thought 
and  effort  that  produces  a  really  healthy 
and  progressive  state  of  society.  The 
danger  of  mere  imitation  has  been  strik- 
ingly depicted  by  Quintilian  :f  **  What 
would  have  happened  if  no  one  had  gone 
an  inch  beyond  the  precedent  that  he  was 
following  ?  In  the  poets  we  should  have 
had  nothing  better  than  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  in  history  nothing  better  than  the  an- 
nals of  the  pontiffs  :  we  should  still  be 
navigating  on  rafts  :  there  would  be  no 
pictures  except  silhouettes  drfiwn  from 
shadows  cast  by  the  sun.'* 

♦  "  His.  Eoo./'  Ub.  iv.  cap.  27. 
f  Lib.  x.  p.  184a. 
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It  is  difficult  for  nn  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  reidize  a  state  of 
society  which  is  really  stationary  :  with 
our  greedy  appetite  for  new  ideas,  for 
new  things,  for  reforms,  for  improve- 
ments, it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  a 
great,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  hu- 
man race  knows  none  of  these  things,  and 
feels  no  such  appetite,  that  it  has  gone  on 
fur  thousands  of  years  in  the  same  way  as 
it  goes  on  to-day,  and  that  it  regards  any 
attempt  to  introduce  new  thought  or  new 
modes  of  life,  not  merely  as  an  imperti- 
nence, but  as  an  impiety. 

But  even  where  the  force  of  habit  is  not 
80  powerful  as  to  exclude  all  originality 
and  all  progress,  we  may  trace  its  power 
in  arresting  improvement.  I  suppose 
that  the  peat  hovels  of  the  West  of  Ire- 
land are  very  little  changed  since  the  times 
when  St.  Patrick  preached  to  the  ancestors 
of  their  preserit  occupants.  Imitation  has 
checked  any  effort  to  improve  the  style  of 
house-building. 

We  gain  some  measure  of  the  force  of 
imitation  on  the  mind  when  we  turn  to  its 
counterpart  and  complement — originality. 
We  feel  that  real  originality  implies  a 
marked  superiority  of  mind,  that  in  its 
higher  manifestations  it  is  a  note  even  of 
genius.  Now  what  is  originality  but  the 
doing  of  a  thing  in  a  way  in  which  we  are 
not  led  to  do  it  by  the  example  of  those 
around  us  ?  It  implies  that  we  have  gone 
behind  and  below  these  examples,  and 
have  for  ourselves  thought  out  the  plan  of 
what  is  to  be  done  from  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  it ;  and  so  act  independently 
of  the  force  of  example. 

And  then,  when  once  originality  occurs, 
there  follows  one  of  the  strangest  of  human 
follies  and  one  of  the  most  impossible  of 
things,  the  imitation  of  orginality  : — so 
strong  and  deep  is  this  principle  of  mimic- 
iT,  that  we  try  to  imitate  that  of  which 
the  essence  is  that  it  is  not  imitation  and 

■ 

that  it  is  not  imitable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  imitation 
will  not  be  equal  upon  all  minds  :  on  those 
with  large  powers  of  acquisition,  but 
small  powers  of  origination,  it  will  be 
large  ;  on  those  in  whom  origination  is 
more  vigorous  it  will  be  less.  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  that  different  persons 
will  be  differently  the  objects  of  imitation 
^-even  of  unconscious,  unintentional  imi- 
tation. The  active,  vigorous  man  and  the 
bustling,  showy  woman  will  be  more  likely 


to  be  followed  by  their  neighbors  than  the 
shy,  retiring  student  or  the  quiet,  dowdy 
pietist.  But  what  above  everything  else 
seems  to  determine  the  force  of  imitation 
is  the  love  or  admiration  of  the  imitator 
for  the  imitated.  In  these  truths  lies  the 
familiar  fact  of  the  force  of  example,  the 
infectious  power  alike  of  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil ;  and  the  further  fact,  that 
the  influence  of  example  is  proportionate 
to  the  affection  and  regard  which  is  at- 
tracted to  the  person  who  exhibits  that 
example. 

It  is  not  only  the  living  men  and  women 
who  are  the  subjects  of  our  admiration  and 
of  our  imitation.  The  creatures  of  the  poet 
and  the  romance-writer  and  the  novelist 
alk  act  on  the  human  mind,  and  through 
it  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  men,  by  the 
tendency  which  exists  to  imitate  them. 
The  anxiety  of  Don  Quixote,  under  all  the 
strange  circumstances  of  his  strange 
career,  to  act  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
heroes  of  his  heart,  under  the  most  similar 
circumstances  in  their  careers,  is  one  of 
the  strokes  of  nature  in  the  immortal 
work  of  Cervantes.  The  like  influence  is 
terribly  at  work  at  the  present  moment, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Criminal  Law,  know 
best  in  how  many  cases  the  youthful 
culprit  has  been  led  to  the  commission  of 
crime  by  the  reading  of  some  novel  or 
story,  in  which  Dick  Turpin,  or  some  such 
other  mean  wretch,  has  been  depicted  in 
a  way  which  has  fired  his  imagination,  and 
produced  a  strong  desire  to  emulate  his 
deeds  of  violence  or  of  robbery.  Surely 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  novelist  is 
not  a  light  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  solemn 
importance  of  these  thoughts,  if  they  be 
true,  in  reference  to  morals  and  our  indi- 
vidual  obligations.  We  have  each  one  of 
us  a  tendency,  both  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, to  imitate  the  words  and  deeds, 
and  even  the  thoughts,  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  But  we  imitate,  not 
only  others,  but  ourselves  also  ;  and 
hence,  by  our  voluntary  acts,  we  are  plac- 
ing the  fetters  of  habit  on  our  future  lives, 
and  binding  our  future  conduct  by  our 
present  acts,  and  thus  narrowing  the  area 
of  the  activity  of  our  wills.  If  our  daily 
actions  be  true  and  strong  and  noble,  and 
our  thoughts  are  high  and  pure,  we  are 
rendering  it  day  by  day  more  difficult  for 
us  to  do  anything  false,  or  weak,  or  base, 
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or  to  ^nourish  low  or  impure  thoughts^ 
but  if  our  deeds  and  thoughts  be  low  and 
bad,  we  are  placing  the  possession  of  vir- 
tue and  nobility  further  and  further  out  of 
our  reach,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  moral 
impossibility. 

And  if  this  be  the  momentous  effect  of 
imitation  on  ourselves,  it  follows  that  we 
are  exerting  a  like  influence  on  all  around 
us.  Every  visible  act,  every  expressed 
th6ught,  forms  a  possible  object  of  imi- 
tation to  all  within  sight  or  hearing  of  us, 
and  so  on  in  an  ever-widening  circle. 
Every  single  act  produces  a  moral  wave 
like  the  wave  created  by  the  fall  of  a 
stone  into  water.  We  have  before  us  what 
Gibbon  has  well  called  **  the  infin'te  series, 
the  multiplying  power  of  habit  and  fash- 


ion. 


>»  ♦ 


Nothing  perhaps  more  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race  than  the  thought  of  the  enduring  in- 
fluence, through  all  succeeding  venera- 
tions, of  the  great  men  of  old,  of  the  love 
that  is  wakened  anew  in  each  wave  of  hu- 
man life  for  the  mighty  creations  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  song  and  of  romance, 
and  of  the  force  of  imitation  which  goes 
with  and  is  intensified  by  this  love.  Imi- 
tation, it  was  truly  said  by  that  great  pa- 
triot statesman  Sir  John  Eliot,  is  ''  the 
moral  mistress  of  our  lives."  f 

I  know  of  no  more  appalling  example 
of  the  power  of  one  life  to  influence  an- 
other in  far  distant  periods  than  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  strange  and  horrible  his- 
tory of  the  Mar6chal  de  Retz.  A  man  of 
noble  birth,  great  wealth,  groat  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier,  and  high  in  favor  with 
his  Sovereign,  he  took  to  the  most  horri- 
ble course  of  child-murder  of  which  we 
have  any  narrative  :  and  when  at  last 
driven  to  confession  he  made  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  origin  of  his  crimes.  ''  The 
desire  to  commit  these  atrocities  came 
upon  me  eight  years  ago.  I  left  Court  to 
go  to  Chansonc^  that  I  might  claim  the 
property  of  my  grandfather  deceased.  In 
the  library  of  the  castle  I  found  a  Latin 
book — Suetonius,  I  believe — full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  cruelties  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. I  read  the  charming  history  of 
Tiberius,  Caracalla,  and  other  CsBsars,  and 
the  pleasure  they  took  in  watching  the 
agonies  of  tortured  children.     Thereupon 


I  resolved  to  imitate  and  surpass  these 
same  Csesars,  and  that  very  night  began  to 
do  so.**  * 

If  imitation  be  the  moral  mistress  of 
our  lives,  she  is  also  the  religious  mistress 
of  our  lives.  It  would  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  pursue  this  thought  far.  But  of 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  one 
of  the  mightiest  forces  in  the  propagation 
of  religions  consists,  first,  in  the  love 
which  the  founder  has  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  his  followers,  and  of  those  who 
through  them  have  learned  to  know,  and 
knowing,  to  love  his  character  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  force  of  the  example  of  that 
founder,  proportioned  to  the  greatness 
and  earnestness  of  his  character,  and  to 
the  love  which  he  has  awakened.  Such 
a  statement  would  be  true  of  great  teachers 
like  Confucius  and  Gautama.  Such  a 
statement  is  emphatically  true  of  the  great 
teachers  of  Christendom — of  St.  Augus- 
tine or  St.  Francis  ;  and  above  all,  I  speak 
it  with  reverence,  I  believe  that  what  I 
have  said  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Him 
whom  we  honor  as  our  great  pattern  and 
example.  No  life,  no  personality,  has 
ever  attracted  such  an  outcome  of  love 
and  affection  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
no  life  has^ever  been  lived  so  worthy  of 
imitation.  ^  That  imitation  whioh  this  love 
has  produced  has,  in  thousands  of  men's 
hearts,  made  a  change,  has  literally  turned 
and  altered  the  course  of  their  lives,  has 
converted  them — it  has  literally  made 
them  turn  away  from  sin,  and  so  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  has  made  them 
just  and  holy  men.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  say  that  this  is  all  that  Christ  has 
done  for  man,  but  like  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
or  whoever  wrote  the  **  Imitation  of 
Christ,**  I  believe  that  to  imitate  Christ  is 
to  be  holy,  and  that  the  desire  to  imitate 
Him  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  most  oper- 
ative force  in  human  society. 

Now,  here  I  cannot  but  ask  my  reader 
to  look  back  with  me  on  the  road  we  have 
taken  ;  we  have  considered  the  mimicry 
of  the  monkey,  the  pantomime  of  the  child, 
the  force  of  imitation,  conscious  and  un- 
conscious, over  the  adult  man.  Is  it  the 
self-same  faculty  which  enables  men  to 
imitate  the  pattern  of  Christ,  and  so  to 
grow  holy  in  His  likeness  ?  I  believe  that 
it  is,  not  because  I  deem  holiness  to  be 


♦  "  Decline,"  cap.  Iviii.  ♦  Baring-Gould's  «  Book  of  Were  Wolves," 

t  Forster's  "  Life  of  EUot,* '  vol  i.  p.  2.   j.      pp.  229,  280. . 
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anything  low  or  physical,  but  because  I  itual    nature.     "  Howbeit  that   was   not 

believe  that  all  nature  points  upward,  as  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 

by  an  unconscious  prophecy  and  forecast,  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spir- 

to  the  development  of  a  moral  and  spir-  itual.'* — Contemporary  Review. 


•»• 


A  SONG  OF  KILLABNEY. 


BT    ALFRBD    PERCEVAL    GRAVES. 

Bt  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  one  morning  in  May, 
On  my  pipe  of  green  holly  I  warbled  away. 
While  a  blackbird,  high  up  on  the  arbutus-tree, 
Gave  back  my  gay  music  with  gushes  of  glee. 
When  my  Eileen's  voice  stole 

From  the  thicket  of  holly. 
And  turned  just  the  whole 

Of  our  fluting  to  folly, 
And  softly  along 

Through  the  myrtle  and  heather 
The  maid  and  her  song 
Swept  upon  us  together. 

'Twas  an  old  Irish  tale,  full  of  passionate  trust, 
Of  two  faithful  lovers  long  laid  in  the  dust, 
And  her  eyes,  as  she  sang,  looked  so  far,  far  away, 
She  went  by  me,  nor  knew  she  went  by,  where  I  lay. 
And  myself  and  the  grass. 

And  the  deeshy'*'  red  daisies 
Should  let  our  dear  pass, 

Only  whispering  her  praises, 
Till  the  lass  and  her  lay 

Through  the  myrtle  and  heather 
Like  a  dream  died  away 
O'er  the  mountain  together. 


— Spectator, 
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BT    PROFESSOR   T.    H.   HCTXLET. 


Nemo  ergo  ex  me  scire  quasrat,  qnod  me  nes- 
oire  Bcio,  nisi  forte  at  nescire  discat. 

ATTOtTSKNUB,  De  Oiv,  Dei,  xii.  7. 

CoNTROVBRST,  like  most  things  in  this 
world,  has  a  good  and  a  bad  side.  On 
the  good  side,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
stimulates  the  wits,  tends  to  clear  the 
mind,  and  often  helps  those  engaged  in 
it  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  their  subject 
than  they  had  before  ;  while,  mankind 
being  essentially  fighting  animals,  a  con- 
test leads  the  public  to  interest  themselves 

*  Litae. 


in  questions  to  which,  otherwise,  they 
would  give  but  a  languid  attention.  On 
the  bad  side,  controversy  is  rarely  found 
to  sweeten  the  temper,  and  generally 
tends  to  degenerate  into  an  exchange  of 
more  or  less  effective  sarcasms.  More- 
over, if  it  is  long  continued^  the  original 
and  really  important  issues  are  apt  to  be- 
come obscured  by  disputes  on  the  collat- 
eral and  relatively  insignificant  questions 
which  have  cropped  up  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  No  doubt  both  of  these 
aspects  of  controversy  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
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which  has  been  in  progress,  for  some 
months,  in  these  pages.  So  far  as  I  may 
have  illustrated  the  second,  I  express  re- 
pentance and  desire  absolution ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  amends  for  any 
foregone  lapses  by  an  endeavor  to  exhibit 
only  the  better  phase  in  these  concluding 
remarks. 

The  present  discussion  has  arisen  out  of 
the  use,  which  has  become  general  in  the 
last  few  years,  of  the  terms  "  Agnostic** 
and  "  Agnosticism.*' 

The  people  who  call  themselves  ' '  Ag- 
nostics*' have  been  charged  with  doing  so 
because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  de- 
clare themselves  '*  Infidels."  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  they  have  adopted  a  new 
name  in  order  to  escape  the  unpleasant- 
ness which  attaches  to  their  proper  denom- 
ination. To  this  wholly  erroneous  im- 
putation, 1  have  replied  by  showing  that 
the  term  **  Agnostic"  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  arise  in  a  manner  which  negatives  it ; 
and  my  statement  has  not  been,  and  can- 
not be,  refuted.  Moreover,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  without  impugning  the  right 
of  any  other  person  to  use  the  term  in  an- 
other sense,  I  further  say  that  Agnosticism 
is  not  properly  described  asa  **  negative" 
creed,  nor  indeed  as  a  creed  of  any  kind, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  absolute 
faith  in  the  validity  of  a  principle  which 
is  as  much  ethical  as  intellectual.  This 
principle  may  be  stated  in  various  ways, 
but  they  all  amount  to  this  :  that  it  is 
wrong  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  certain 
of  the  objective  truth  of  any  proposition 
unless  he  can  produce  evidence  which 
logically  justifies  that  certainty.  This  is 
what  Agnosticism  asserts  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  all  that  is  essential  to  Ag- 
nosticism. That  which  Agnostics  deny 
and  repudiate,  as  immoral,  is  the  contrary 
doctrine,  that  there  are  propositions  which 
men  ought  to  believe,  without  logically 
satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  that  reprobation 
ought  to  attach  to  the  profession  of  dis- 
belief in  such  inadequately  supported 
propositions.  The  justification  of  the  Ag- 
nostic principle  lies  in  the  success  which 
follows  upon  its  application,  whether  in 
the  field  of  natural,  or  in  that  of  civil,  his- 
tory ;  and  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  these 
topics  are  concerned,  no  sane  man  thinks 
of  denying  its  validity. 

Still  speaking  for  myself,  I  add,  that 
though   Agnosticism   is  not,  and  cannot 


be,  a  creed,  except  in  so  far  as  its  general 
principle  is  concerned  ;  yet  that  the  appli- 
cation of  that  principle  results  in  the  de- 
nial of,  or  the  suspension  of  judgment 
concerning,  a  number  of  propositions  re* 
specting  which  our  contemporary  ecclesi- 
astical **  gnostics"  profess  entire  certainty. 
And  in  so  far  as  tnese  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons can  be  justified  in  their  old- estab- 
lished custom  (which  many  nowadays  think 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance) of  using  opprobrious  names  to 
those  who  differ  from  them,  I  fully  admit 
their  right  to  call  me  and  those  who  think 
with  me  *'  Infidels  :*'  all  I  have  ventured 
to  urge  is  that  they  must  not  expect  us  to 
speak  of  ourselves  by  that  title. 

The  extent  of  the  region  of  the  uncer- 
tain, the  number  of  the  problems  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  ends  in  a  verdict  of 
not  proven,  will  vary  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  intellectual  habits  of 
the  individual  Agnostic.  I  do  not  very 
much  care  to  speak  of  anything  as  un- 
knowable. What  I  am  sure  about  is  that 
there  are  many  topics  about  which  I  know 
nothing  ;  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
are  otft  of  reach  of  my  faculties.  But 
whether  these  things  are  knowable  by  any 
one  else  is  exactly  one  of  those  matters 
which  is  beyond  my  knowledge,  though  I 
may  have  a  tolerably  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Relatively 
to  myself,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  region 
of  uncertainty — the  nebulous  country  in 
which  words  play  the  part  of  realities — is 
far  more  extensive  than  I  could  wish. 
Materialism  and  Idealism  ;  Theism  and 
Atheism  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its 
mortality  or  immortality — appear  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  like  the  shades  of 
Scandinavian  heroes,  eternally  slaying  one 
another  and  eternally  coming  to  life  again 
in  a  metaphysical  *  *  Nifelheim. "  It  is 
getting  on  for  twenty- five  centuries,  at 
least,  since  mankind  began  seriously  to 
give  their  minds  to  these  topics.  Gener- 
ation after  generation,  philosophy  has 
been  doomed  to  roll  the  stone  uphill ; 
and,  just  as  all  the  world  swore  it  whs  at 
the  top,  down  it  has  rolled  to  the  bottom 
again.  All  this  is  written  in  innumerable 
books  ;  and  he  who  will  toil  through  them 
will  discover  that  the  stone  is  just  where 
it  was  when  the  work  began.  Hume  saw 
this  ;  Kant  saw  it ;  since  their  time,  more 
and  more  eyes  have  been  cleansed  of  the 
films  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
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it ;  until  now  the  weight  and  number  of 
those  who  refuse  to  be  the  prey  of  verbal 
mystifications  has  begun  to  tell  in  practi- 
cal life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  conflict  should 
arise  between  Agnosticism  and  Theology  ; 
or  rather  I  ought  to  say  between  Agnosti- 
cism and  Ecclesiasticism.  For  Theology , 
the  science,  is  one  thing  ;  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cism, the  championship  of  a  foregone  con- 
clusion *  as  to  the  truth  of  a  particular 
form  of  Theology,  is  another.  With  sci- 
entific Theology,  Agnosticism  has  no  quar- 
rel. On  the  contrary,  the  Agnostic,  know- 
ing too  well  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
idiosyncrasy,  even  on  those  who  desire 
most  earnestly  to  be  impartial,  can  wish 
for  nothing  more  urgently  than  that  the 
scientific  theologian  should  not  only  be  at 

Eerfect  liberty  to  thresh  out  tlie  matter  in 
is  own  fa&hion,  but  that  he  should,  if  he 
can,  find  flaws  in  the  Agnostic  position, 
and,  even  if  demonstration  is  not  to  be 
had,  that  he  should  put,  in  their  full 
force,  the  grounds  of  the  conclusions  he 
thinks  probable.  The  scientific  theologian 
admits  the  Agnostic  principle,  however 
widely  his  results  may  differ  from  those 
reached  by  the  majority  of  Agnostics. 

But,  as  between  Agnosticism  and  Eccle- 
siasticism, or,  as  our  neighbors  across  the 
Channel  call  it.  Clericalism,  there  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  truce.  The  Cleric  as- 
serts that  it  is  morally  wrong  not  to  be- 
lieve certain  propositions,  whatever  the 
results  of  a  strict  scientific  investigation 
of  the  evidence  of  these  propositions.  He 
tells  us  '*  that  religious  error  is,  in  itself, 
of  an  immoral  nature.''  f  He  declares 
that  he  has  prejudged  certain  conclusions, 
and  looks  upon  those  who  show  cause  for 
arrest  of  judgment  as  emissaries  of  Satan. 
It  necessarily  follows  that,  for  him,  the 
attainment  of  faith,  not  the  ascertainment 
of  truth,  is  the  highest  aim  of  mental  life. 
And,  on  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
this  faith,  it  will  too  often  be  found  to 
be,  not  the  mystic  process  of  unity  with 
the  Divine,  understood  by  the  religious 
enthusiast — but  that  which  the  candid 
simplicity  of  a  Sunday  scholar  once  de- 
fined it  to  be.  *'  Faith,"  said  this  un- 
conscious plagiarist  of  Tertullian,  '*  is  the 

*  "  Let  OS  maintain,  before  we  have  proved. 
This  seeming  paradox  is  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness" (Dr.  Newman  :  Tract  85,  p.  85). 

f  Dr.  Newman,  Essay  on  IkvehpmerU,  p. 
367. 
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power  of  saying  you  believe  things  which 
are  incredible.'' 

Now  I,  and  many  other  Agnostics,  be- 
lieve that  faith,  in  this  sense,  is  an  abom- 
ination ;  and  though  we  do  not  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  self- righteousness  so  far  as 
to  call  those  who  are  not  of  our  way  of 
thinking  hard  names,  we  do  feel  that  the 
disagreement  between  ourselves  and  those 
who  hold  this  doctrine  is  even  more  moral 
than  intellectual.  It  is  desirable  there 
should  be  an  end  of  any  mistakes  on  this 
topic.  If  our  clerical  opponents  were 
clearly  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  curious  de- 
lusion, which  often  appears  between  the 
lines  of  their  writings,  that  those  whom 
they  are  so  fond  of  calling  **  Infidels"  are 
people  who  not  onlv  ought  to  be,  but  in 
their  hearts  are,  asnamed  of  themselves. 
It  would  be  discourteous  to  do  more  than 
hint  the  antipodal  opposition  of  this  pleas- 
ant dream  of  theirs  to  facts. 

The  clerics  and  their  lay  allies  commonly 
tell  us,  that  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  expressing  defi- 
nite convictions  about  certain  topics,  the 
bonds  of  human  society  will  dissolve  and 
mankind  lapse  into  savagery.  There  are 
several  answers  to  this  assertion.  One  is 
that  the  bonds  of  human  society  were 
formed  without  the  aid  of  their  theology, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  competent 
judges  have  been  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  by  a  good  deal  of  it.  Greek 
science,  Greek  art,  the  ethics  of  old  Israel, 
the  social  organization  of  old  Rome,  con- 
trived to  come  into  being  without  the 
help  of  any  one  who  believed  in  a  single 
distinctive  article  of  the  simplest  of  the 
Christian  creeds.  The  science,  the  art, 
the  jurisprudence,  the  chief  political  and 
social  theories,  of  the  modem  world  have 
grown  out  of  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
— not  by  favor  of,  but  in  the  teeth  of,  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  early  Christian- 
ity, to  which  science,  art,  and  any  serious 
occupation  with  the  things  of  this  world, 
were  alike  despicable. 

Again,  all  that  is  best  in  the  ethics  of 
the  modem  world,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not 
grown  out  of  Greek  thought,  or  Barbarian 
manhood,  is  the  direct  development  of. 
the  ethics  of  old  Israel.  There  is  no  code 
of  legislation,  ancient  or  modern,  at  once 
so  just  and  so  merciful,  so  tender  to  the 
weak  and  poor,  as  the  Jewish  law  ;  and, 
if  the  Gospels  are  to  be  trusted,  Jesus 
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of  Nazareth  himself  declared  that  he 
taught  Dothing  but  that  which  lay  implic- 
itly, or  explicitly,  in  the  religious  and 
ethical  system  of  his  people. 

And  the  scribe  said  unto  him.  Of  a  tmth, 
Teacher,  thou  hast  well  said  that  he  is  one  ; 
and  there  is  none  other  bat  he  :  and  to  love 
him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  under- 
standing, and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  is  mnch  more 
than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
(Mark  xii.  32,  33.) 

Here  is  the  briefest  of  summaries  of  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  of  the 
eighth  century  ;  does  the  Teacher,  whose 
doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  in  his  presence, 
repudiate  the  exposition  ?  Nay  ;  we  are 
told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Jesus  saw  that 
he  **  answered  discreetly'*  and  replied, 
*'  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God.*' 

So  that  I  think  that  even  if  the  creeds, 
from  the  so-called  **  Apostles' '*  to  the 
so-called  '^  Athanasian,"  were  swept  into 
oblivion  ;  and  even  if  the  human  race 
should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
whether  a  bishop  washes  a  cup  or  leaves  it 
unwashed,  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least 
consequence,  it  will  get  on  very  well. 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  morality  in  mankind,  which  have 
guided  or  impelled  us  all  the  way  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,  will  not 
cease  to  operate  because  a  number  of  ec- 
clesiastical hypotheses  turn  out  to  be  base- 
less. And,  even  if  the  absurd  notion  that 
morality  is  more  the  child  of  speculation 
than  of  practical  necessity  and  inherited 
instinct,  had  any  foundation  ;  if  all  the 
world  is  going  to  thieve,  murder,  and 
otherwise  misconduct  itself  as  soon  as  it 
discovers  that  certain  portions  of  ancient 
history  are  mythical  ;  what  is  the  rele- 
vance of  such  arguments  to  any  one  who 
holds  by  the  Agnostic  principle  ? 

Surely,  the  attempt  to  cast  out  Beelze- 
bub by  the  aid  of  Beelzebub  is  a  hopeful 
procedure  as  compared  to  that  of  preserv- 
ing morality  by  the  aid  of  immorality. 
For  I  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  an  Ag- 
nostic may  be  perfectly  sincere,  may  be 
competent,  and  may  have  studied  the 
question  at  issue  with  as  much  «are  as  his 
clerical  opponents.  But,  if  the  Agnostic 
really  believes  what  he  says,  the  *  *  dread- 
ful consequence"  argufier  (consistently  I 
admit  with  his  own  principles)  virtually 
Asks  him  to  abstain  from  telling  the  tmth^ 


or  to  say  what  he  believes  to  be  untrue, 
because  of  the  supposed  injurious  conse- 
quences to  morality.  **  Beloved  brethren, 
that  we  may  be  spotlessly  moral,  before 
all  things  let  us  lie,"  is  the  sura  total  of 
many  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
**  Infidel."  Now,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  we  cannot  oblige  our  exhort- 
ers.  We  leave  the  practical  application 
of  the  convenient  doctrines  of  **  Reserve" 
and  *'  Non-natural  interpretation"  to 
those  who  invented  them. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  made  amends 
for  any  ambiguity,  or  want  of  fulness,  in 
my  previous  exposition  of  that  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Agnostic 
doctrine.  Henceforward,  I  might  hope 
to  hear  no  more  of  the  assertion  that  we 
are  necessarily  Materialists,  Idealists, 
Atheists,  Theists,  or  any  other  »«^,  if  ex- 
perience had  led  me  to  think  that  the 
proved  falsity  of  a  statement  was  any 
guarantee  against  its  repetition.  And 
those  who  appreciate  the  nature  of  our 
position  will  see,  at  once,  that  when  Ec-' 
clesiasticism  declares  that  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  are 
very  wicked  if  we  don't,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  any  answer  but  this  :  We 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  believe 
anything  you  like,  if  you  will  give  us  good 
grounds  for  belief  ;  but,  if  you  cannot, 
we  must  respectfully  refuse,  even  if  that 
refusal  should  wreck  morality  and  insure 
our  own  damnation  several  times  over. 
We  are  quite  content  to  leave  that  to  the 
decision  of  the  future.  The  course  of  the 
past  has  impressed  us  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  no  good  ever  comes  of  false- 
hood, and  we  feel  warranted  in  refusing 
even  to  experiment  in  that  direction. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  discussion 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  '*  Sermon  on 
the  Mount"  and  the  **  Lord's  Prayer" 
furnish  a  summary  and  condensed  view  of 
the  essentials  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  set  forth  by  himself.  Now 
this  supposed  Summa  of  Nazarene  theol- 
ogy distinctly  affirms  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  of  a  Heaven,  and  of  a 
Hell  of  fire  ;  it  teaches  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  malignity  of  the  Devil  ;  it 
declares  the  superintending  providence  of 
the  former  and  our  need  of  deliverance 
from  the  machinations  of  the  latter  ;  it 
affirms  the  fact  of  demoniac  possession  and 
the  power  of  casting  out  devils  by  the 
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faithful.  And,  from  these  premises,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  that  those  Agnostics 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  of 
such  a  character  as  to  justify  certainty, 
respecting  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
the  spiritual  world,  contradict  the  express 
declarations  of  Jesus.  I  have  replied  to 
this  argumentation  by  showing  that  there 
is  strong  i*ea8on  to  doubt  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  the  attribution  to  Jesus  of  either 
the  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  or  the 
'*  Lord's  Prayer  ;*'  and,  therefore,  that 
the  conclusion  in  question  is  not  warrant- 
ed, at  any  rate  on  the  grounds  set  forth. 

But,  whether  the  Gospels  contain  trust- 
worthy statements  about  this  and  other 
alleged  historical  facts  or  not,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  from  them,  taken  together 
with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  may  collect  a  pretty  complete  ex- 
position of  that  theory  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  was  held  by  both  Nazarenes 
and  Christians  ;  and  which  was  undoubt- 
edly supposed  by  them  to  be  fully  sanc- 
tioned by  Jesus,  though  it  is  just  as  clear 
that  they  did  not  imagine  it  contained  any 
revelation  by  him  of  something  heretofore 
unknown.  If  the  pneumatological  doc- 
trine which  pervades  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment is  nowhere  systematically  stated,  it 
is  everywhere  assumed.  The  writers  of 
the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  take  it  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowl^ 
edge  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  gather  from  these 
sources  a  series  of  propositions,  which 
only  need  arrangement  to  form  A  com- 
plete system. 

In  this  system,  Man  is  considered  to  be 
a  duality  formed  of  a  spiritaal  element, 
the  soul  ;  and  a  corporeal  *  element,  the 
body.  And  this  duality  is  repeated  in  the 
Universe,  which  consists  of  a  corporeal 
world  embraced  and  interpenetrated  by  a 
spiritual  world.  The  former  consists  of 
toe  earth,  as  its  principal  and  central  con- 
stituent, with  the  subsidiary  sun,  planets 
and  stars.  Above  the  earth  is  the  air, 
and  below  it  the  watery  abyss.  Whether 
the  Heaven,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
above  the  air  ;  and  the  Hell  in,  or  below, 
the  subterranean  deeps,  are  to  be  taken  as 
corporeal  or  incorporeal  is  not  clear. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Heaven  and 

*  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  assnined  that 
"spiritual"  and  "corporeal"  are  exact 
equivalents  of  **  immaterial  '*  and  **  material  '* 
in  the  minds  of  ancient  speealators  on  these 
topics. 


the  air,  the  earth  and  the  abyss,  are  peo- 
pled by  innumerable  beings  analogous  in 
nature  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man,  and 
these  spirits  are  of  two  kinds,  good  and 
bad.  The  chief  of  the  good  spirits,  in- 
finitely superior  to  all  the  others,  and  their 
Creator,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  the  cor- 
poreal world  and  of  the  bad  spirits,  is 
God.  His  residence  is  Heaven,  where  he 
is  surrounded  by  the  ordered  hosts  of 
good  spirits  ;  his  angels,  or  messengers, 
and  the  executors  of  his  will  throughout 
the  universe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  of  the 
bad  spirits  is  Satan — the  devil  par  excel- 
lence. He  and  his  company  of  demons 
are  free  to  roam  through  all  parts  of  the 
universe,  except  Heaven.  These  bad 
spirits  are  far  superior  to  man  in  power 
and  subtlety,  and  their  whole  energies  are 
devoted  to  bringing  physical  and  moral 
evils  upon  him,  and  to  thwarting,  so  far 
as  their  power  goesy  the  benevolent  ioten- 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  fact,  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  form  both  the 
theatre  and  the  prize  of  an  incessant  war- 
fare  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits 
— the  powers  of  light  and  the  powers  of 
darkness.  By  leading  Eve  astray,  Satan 
brought  sin  and  death  upon  mankind. 
As  the  Gods  of  the  heathen,  the  demons 
are  the  founders  and  maintainers  of  idol- 
atry ;  as  the  **  powers  uf  the  air"  they 
afflict  mankind  with  pestilence  and  fam- 
ine ;  as  "  unclean  spirits''  they  cause  dis- 
ease of  mind  and  body. 

The  significance  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  is  the  re- 
versal of  the  Satanic  work,  by  putting  an 
end  to  both  sin  and  death.  He  announces 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  when 
the  **  Prince  of  this  world "  shall  be 
finally  ^*  cast  out"  (John  xii.  31)  from 
the  cosmos,  as  Jesus,  during  his  earthly 
career,  cast  him  out  from  individuals. 
Then  will  Satan  and  all  his  devilry,  along 
with  the  wicked  whom  they  have  seduced 
to  their  destruction,  be  hurled  into  the 
abyss  of  unquenchable  fire — ^there  to  en. 
dure  continual  torture,  without  a  hope  of 
winning  pardon  from  the  merciful  God, 
their  ^ther  ;  or  of  moving  the  glorified 
Messiah  to  one  more  act  of  pitiful  inter- 
cession ;  or  even  of  interrupting,  by  a 
momentary  sympathy  with  their  wretched- 
ness, the  harmonious  psalmody  of  their 
brother  angels  and  men,  etemaJly  lapped 
in  bliss  unspeakable. 
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The  straitest  Protestant,  who  refuses  to 
admit  the  existence  of  any  source  of  Di- 
vine truth,  except  the  Bible,  will  not  deny 
that  every  point  of  the  pneumatological 
theory  here  set  forth  has  ample  scriptural 
warranty  :  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the 
£pistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  assert  the 
existence  of  the  devil  and  his  demons  and 
Hell,  as  plainly  as  they  do  that  of  God 
and  his  angels  and  Heaven.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Messianic  and  the  Satanic  con- 
ceptions of  the  writers  of  these  books  are 
the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  same 
intellectual  coinage.  If  we  turn  from 
Scripture  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  confessions  of  the  Churches,  it 
will  appear  that,  in  this  one  particular,  at 
any  rate,  time  has  brought  about  no  im- 
portant deviation  from  primitive  belief. 
From  Justin  onward,  it  may  often  be  a 
fair  question  whether  God,  or  the  devil, 
occupies  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  Fathers.  It  is  the  devil  who  insti- 
gates the  Roman  authorities  to  persecute  ; 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  paganism  are 
devils,  and  idolatry  itself  is  an  invention 
of  Satan  ;  if  a  saint  falls  away  from  grace, 
it  is  by  the  seduction  of  the  demon  ;  if  a 
heresy  arises,  the  devil  has  suggested  it ; 
and  some  of  the  Fathers  *  go  so  far  as  to 
challenge  the  pagans  to  a  sort  of  exorcis- 
ing match,  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  MediiBval  Christianity  is  at 
one  with  patristic,  on  this  head.  The 
masses,  the  clergy,  the  theologians  and 
the  philosophers  alike,  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  in  a  world  full  of  demons, 
in  which  sorcery  and  possession  are  every- 
day occurrences.  Nor  did  the  Reforma- 
tion make  any  difference.  Whatever  else 
Luther  assailed,  he  left  the  traditional 
demonology  untouched  ;  nor  could  any  one 
have  entertained  a  more  hearty  and  uncom- 
promising belief  in  the  devil  than  he  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Calvinistic  fanatics 
of  New  England  did.  Finally,  in  these 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
demonological  hypotheses  of  the  first  cen- 
tury are,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  held  and 
occasionally  acted  upon,  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  of  all  confessions. 

*  TertoUian  (i4po(o^.  adv,  OerUes,  cap.  xxiii.) 
thus  ohallengee  the  Roman  authorities  :  Jet 
them  bring  a  possessed  person  into  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Christian  before  their  tribxmal ;  and, 
if  the  demon  does  not  confess  himself  to  be 
snch,  on  the  order  of  the  Christian,  let  the 
Christian  be  executed  out  of  hand. 


Only  here  and  there  has  the  progress  of 
scientific  thought,  outside  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal world,  so  far  affected  Christians,  that 
they  and  their  teachers  fight  shy  of  the 
demonology  of  their  creed.  They  are 
fain  to  conceal  their  real  disbelief  in  one 
half  of  Christian  doctrine  by  judicious 
silence  about  it ;  or  by  flight  to  those 
refuges  for  the  logically  destitute,  accom- 
modation or  allegory.  But  the  faithful 
who  fly  to  allegory  in  order  to  escape  ab- 
surdity resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
sheep  in  the  fable  who— to  save  their 
lives — jumped  into  the  pit  The  allegory 
pit  is  too  commodious,  is  ready  to  swal- 
low up  so  much  more  than  one  wants  to 
put  into  it.  If  the  storv  of  the  teuipta- 
tion  is  an  allegory  ;  if  the  early  recogni- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the 
demons  is  an  allegory  ;  if  the  plain  decla- 
ration of  the  writer  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
John  (iii.  8),  **  To  this  end  was  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  that  he  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,''  is  allegoiical, 
then  the  Pauline  version  of  the  Fall  may 
be  allegorical,  and  still  more  the  words. of 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
promise  of  the  second  coming  ;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  a  dogma  of  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity the  scriptural  basis  of  which  may 
not  be  whittled  away  by  a  similar  process. 

As  to  accommodation,  let  any  honest 
man  who  can  read  the  New  Testament  ask 
himself  whether  Jesus  and  his  immediate 
friends  and  disciples  can  be  dishonored 
more  grossly  than  by  the  supposition  that 
they  said  and  did  that  which  is  attributed 
to  them  ;  while,  in  reality,  they  disbe- 
lieved in  Satan  and  his  demons,  in  posses- 
sion and  in  exorcism  ?  * 

An  eminent  theologian  has  justly  ob« 
served  that  we  have  no  right  to  look  at 
the  propositions  of  the  Christian  faith 
with  one  eye  open  and  the  other  shut. 
(Tract  85,  p.  29.)  It  really  is  not  per- 
missible to  see,  with  one  eye,  that  Jesna 
is  affirmed  to  declare  the  personality  and 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  his  loving  provi- 
dence and  his  accessibility  to  prayer  ;  and 
to  shut  the  other  to  the  no  less  definite 
teaching  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
personality  and  the  misanthropy  of  the 
Devil,  his  malignant  watchfulness,  and  his 
subjection  to  exorcistic  formulaD  and  rites. 

*  See  the  expression  of  orthodox  opinion 
upon  the  "accommodation"  subterfuge,  al- 
ready cited.  NindemUk  Omtury,  Febmary 
1889,  p.  173. 
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Jesas  18  made  to  say  that  the  devil  '^  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning"  (John 
viii.  44)  by  the  same  authority  as  that  upon 
which  we  depend  for  his  asserted  declara- 
tion that  **  God  is  a  spirit"  (John  iv.  24). 

To  those  who  admit  the  authority  of 
the  famous  Vincentian  dictum  that  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  held  *'  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  ail  "  is  to  be  received 
as  authoritative,  the  demonology  must 
possess  a  higher  sanction  than  any  other 
Christian  dogma,  except,  perhaps,  those 
of  the  Resurrection  and  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  other  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  the  Nazarene  does  not  differ  from 
the  Christian,  and  the  different  historical 
stages  and  contemporary  subdivisions  of 
Christianity  from  one  another.  And,  if 
the  demoDology  is  accepted,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  rejecting  all  those  miracles 
in  which  demons  play  a  part.  The  Gad- 
arene  story  fits  into  the  general  scheme  of 
Christianity,  and  the  evidence  for  **  Le- 
gion" and  their  doings  is  just  as  good  as 
any  other  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
doctrine  which  the  story  illustrates. 

It  was  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
great  fact  into  prominence,  of  getting 
people  to  open  both  tljgir  eyes  when  they 
look  at  Ecclesiasticism  ;  that  I  devoted  so 
much  space  to  that  miraculous  story  which 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  best  types  of  its 
class.  And  I  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
justification  of  the  course  I  have  adopted 
than  the  fact  that  my  heroically  consistent 
adversary  has  declared  his  implicit  belief 
in  the  Gadarene  story  and  (by  necessary 
consequence)  in  the  Christian  demonology 
as  a  whole.  It  must  be  obvious,  by  this 
time,  that,  if  the  account  of  the  spiritual 
world  given  in  the  New  Testament,  pro- 
fessedly on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  is  true, 
then  the  demonological  half  of  that  ac- 
count must  be  just  as  true  as  the  other 
half.  And,  therefore,  those  who  ques- 
tion the  demonology,  or  try  to  explain  it 
away,  deny  the  truth  of  what  Jesus  said, 
and  are,  in  ecclesiastical  terminology, 
'*  Infidels"  just  as  much  as  those  who 
deny  the  spirituality  of  God.  This  is  as 
plain  as  anything  can  well  be,  and  the 
dilemma  for  my  opponent  was  either  to 
assert  that  the  Gadarene  pig-bedevilment 
actually  occurred,  or  to  write  himself  down 
an  **  Infidel."  As  was  to  be  expected, 
he  chose  the  former  alternative  ;  and  I 
may  express  my  great  satisfaction  at  find- 


ing that  there  is  one  spot  of  common 
ground  on  which  both  he  and  I  stand. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  are  agreed  to 
state  one  of  the  broad  issues  between  the 
consequences  of  agnostic  principles  (as  ) 
draw  them),  and  the  consequences  of 
ecclesiastical  dogmatism  (as  he  accepts  it), 
as  follows. 

Ecclesiasticism  says  :  The  demonology 
of  the  Gospels  is  an  essential  part  of  that 
account  of  that  spiritual  world,  the  truth  of 
which  it  declares  to  be  certi^ed  by  Jesus. 

Agnosticism  (me  judke)  says  :  There  is 
no  good  evidence  •  of  the  existence  of  a 
demonic  spiritual  world,  and  much  reason 
for  doubting  it. 

Hereupon  the  ecclesiastic  may  observe  : 
Your  doubt  means  that  you  disbelieve 
Jesus  ;  therefore  you  are  an  **  Infidel'* 
instead  of  an  **  Agnostic."  To  which  the 
agnostic  may  reply  :  No  ;  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  your  evidence  that 
Jesus  said  what  you  say  he  said  is  worth 
very  little  ;  and  secondly,  because  a  man 
may  be  an  agnostic  in  the  sense  of  admit- 
ting ho  has  no  positive  knowledge  ;  and 
yet  consider  that  he  has  more  or  less 
probable  ground  for  accepting  any  given 
hypothesis  about  the  spiritual  world. 
Just  as  a  man  may  frankly  declare  that  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
planets  generally  are  inhabited  or  not, 
and  yet  may  think  one  of  the  two  possible 
hypotheses  more  likely  than  the  other,  so 
he  may  admit  that  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  the  spiritual 
world,  and  yet  may  think  one  or  other  of 
the  current  views  on  the  subject,  to  some 
extent,  probable. 

The  second  answer  is  so  obvionsly  valid 
that  it  needs  no  discussion.  I  draw  atten- 
tion to  it  simply  in  justice  to  those  agnos- 
tics, who  may  attach  greater  value  than  I 
do  to  any  sort  of  pneumatological  specu- 
lations, and  not  because  I  wish  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  that, 
whether  Jesus  sanctioned  the  demonologi- 
cal part  of  Christianity  or  not,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  it.  The  first  answer,  on 
the  other  hand,  opens  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion  of  the  claim  of  the  biblical  and  other 
sources,  from  which  hypotheses  concern- 
ing the  spiritual  world  are  derived,  to  be 
regarded  as  unimpeachable  historical  evi- 
dence as  to  matters  of  fact. 

Now,  in  respect  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  I  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  common  assumption  that 
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the  determination  of  the  authorship  and 
of  the  dates  of  these  works  is  a  matter  of 
fuudaraental  importance.  That  assump- 
tion is  based  upon  the  notion  that  what 
contemporary  witnesses  say  must  be  true, 
or,  at  least,  has  always  &primd  facie  claim 
to  be  so  regarded  ;  so  that  if  the  writers 
of  any  of  the  Gospels  were  contemporaries 
of  the  events  (and  still  more  if  they  were 
in  the  position  of  eye-witnesses)  the  mir- 
acles they  narrate  must  be  historically 
true,  and,  consequently,  the  demonology 
which  they  involve  must  be  accepted. 
But  the  story  of  the-  Translation  of  the 
blessed  jnartyrs  Marcellinus  and  Petrus, 
and  the  other  considerations  (to  which 
endless  additions  might  have  been  made 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  medieval  writers) 
set  forth  in  this  Review  for  March  last, 
yield,  in  my  judgment,  satisfactory  proof 
that,  where  the  miraculous  is  concerned, 
neither  considerable  intellectual  ability, 
nor  undoubted  honesty,  nor  knowledge  of 
the  world,  nor  proved  faithfulness  as  civil 
historians,  nor  profound  piety,  on  the 
part  of  eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries, 
affords  any  guarantee  of  the  objective 
truth  of  their  statements,  when  we  know 
that  a  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  was 
ingrained  in  their  mind^t,  and  was  the 
presupposition  of  their  observations  and 
reasonings. 

Therefore,  although  it  be,  as  I  believe, 
demonstrable  that  we  have  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorship,  or  of  the  date  of 
composition  of  the  Gospels,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  that  nothing  better 
than  more  or  less  probable  guesses  can  be 
ai  rived  at  on  that  subject,  I  have  not 
cared  to  expend  any  space  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  admitted,  I  suppose,  that 
the  authors  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  whoever 
they  may  be,  are  personages  whose  capac- 
ity and  judgment  in  the  narration  of  or- 
dinary events  are  not  quite  so  well  certified 
as  those  of  Eginhard  ;  and  we  have  seen 
what  the  value  of  Eginhard's  evidence  is 
when  the  miraculous  is  in  question. 

I  have  been  careful  to  explain  that  the 
arguments  which  I  have  used  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  are  not  new  ;  that  they 
are  historical  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  commonly  called  science  ;  and 
that  they  are  all,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  theologians 
of  repute. 


The  position  which  I  have  taken  up, 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  such  miracles 
as  those  recorded  by  Eginhard,  and  conse- 
quently of  medieeval  demonology,  is  quite 
as  good  as  that  in  favor  of  such  miracles 
as  the  Gadarene,  and  consequently  of 
Nazarene  demonology,  is  none  of  my  dis- 
covery. Its  strength  was,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  suggested,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  by  a  theological  scholar  of  emi- 
nence ;  and  it  has  been,  if  not  exactly 
occupied,  yet  so  fortified  with  bastions 
and  redoubts  by  a  living  ecclesiastical 
Vauban,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  has 
been  rendered  impregnable.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  ecclesiastical 
mind  in  this  country  was  much  exercised 
by  the  question,  not  exactly  of  miracles, 
the  occurrence  of  which  in  biblical  times 
was  axiomatic,  but  by  the  problem  : 
When  did  miracles  cease  ?  Anglican  di- 
vines were  quite  sure  that  no  miracles  had 
happened  in  their  day,  nor  for  some  time 
past ;  they  were  equally  sure  that  they 
happened  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries 
earlier.  And  it  was  a  vital  question  for 
them  to  determine  at  what  point  of  time, 
between  this  terminus  a  quo  and  that  ler- 
minus  ad  quem,  miracles  came  to  an  end. 

The  Anglicans  ai^  the  Romanists  agreed 
in  the  assumption  that  the  possession  of 
the  gift  of  miracle-working  was  primd 
facie  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
faith  of  the  miracle-workers.  The  sup- 
position that  miraculous  powers  might  be 
wielded  by  heretics  (though  it  might  be 
supported  by  high  authority)  led  to  con- 
sequences too  frightful  to  be  entertained 
by  people  who  were  busied  in  building 
their  dogmatic  house  on  the  sands  of 
early  Church  history.  If,  as  the  Roman- 
ists maintained,  an  unbroken  series  of 
genuine  miracles  adoined  the  records  of 
their  Church,  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
existence,  no  Anglican  could  lightly  ven- 
ture to  accuse  them  of  doctrinal  corrup- 
tion. Hence,  the  Anglicans,  who  in- 
dulged in  such  accusations,  were  bound  to 
prove  the  modern,  the  mediaaval  Roman, 
and  the  later  Patristic,  miracles  false ; 
and  to  shut  off  the  wonder-working  power 
from  the  Church  at  the  exact  point  of 
time  when  Anglican  doctrine  ceased  and 
Roman  doctrine  began.  With  a  little  ad- 
justment— a  squeeze  here  and  a  pull  there 
— the  Christianity  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  might  be  made  to  fit,  or  seem  to 
fit,  pretty  well  into  the  Anglican  scheme. 
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So  the  miracles,  from  Justin  say  to 
Jerome,  might  be  recognized  ;  while,  in 
later  times,  the  Church  having  become 
'*  coirupt'' — that  is  to  say,  having  pur- 
sued one  and  the  same  line  of  develop- 
ment further  than  was  pleasing  to  Angli- 
cans— its  alleged  miracles  must  needs  be 
shams  and  impostures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  establishment  of  a  sci- 
entific frontier,  between  the  earlier  realm 
of  supposed  fact  and  the  later  of  asserted 
delusion,  had  its  difficulties  ;  and  torrents 
of  theological  special  pleading  about  the 
subject  flowed  from  clerical  pens  ;  until 
that  learned  and  acute  Anglican  divine, 
Conyers  Middleton,  in  his  Free  Inquiry, 
tore  the  sophistical  web  they  had  labori- 
ously woven  to  pieces,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  miracles  of  the  patristic  age,  early 
and  late,  must  stand  or  fall  together,  in- 
asmuch as  the  evidence  for  the  later,  is 
just  as  good  as  the  evidence  for  the  earlier, 
wonders.  If  the  one  set  are  certified  by 
contemporaneous  witnesses  of  high  repute, 
so  are  the  other  ;  and,  in  point  of  prob- 
ability, there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  That  is  the  solid  and  ir- 
refragable result  of  Middleton's  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  But  the  Free  In- 
quirer's freedom  had  its  limits  ;  and  he 
draws  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  patristic  and  the  New  Testament  mir- 
acles—on the  professed  ground  that  the 
accounts  of  the  latter,  being  inspired,  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  criticism. 

A  century  later,  the  question  was  taken 
up  by  another  divine,  Middleton's  equal 
in  learning  and  acuteness,  and  far  his 
superior  in  subtlety  and  dialectic  skill  ; 
who,  though  an  Anglican,  scorned  the 
name  uf  Protestant ;  and,  while  yet  a 
Churchman,  made  it  his  business  to  pa- 
rade, with  infinite  skill,  the  utter  hollow- 
ness  of  the  arguments  of  those  of  his 
brother  Churchmen  who  dreamed  that 
they  could  be  both  Anglicans  and  Prot- 
estants. The  argument  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Early  Ages,*  by  the  pres- 


*  I  quote  the  first  edition  (1843).  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1870.  Tract  85  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  should  be  read  with  this 
Essay.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  compile  a 
Primer  of  '*  Infidelity"  I  think  I  should  save 
myself  trouble  by  making  a  selection  from 
these  works,  and  from  the  Essay  on  Develop- 
meni  by  the  same  author. 


ent  Roman  Cardinal,  but  then  Anglican 
Doctor,  John  Henry  Newman,  is  com- 
pendiously stated  by  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

If  the  miracles  of  Church  history  cannot  be 
defended  by  the  arguments  of  Leslie,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Paley,  or  Douglass,  how  many  of  the 
Scripture  miracles  satisfy  their  conditions? 
(p.  cvii.) 

And,  although  the  answer  is  not  given  in 
so  many  words,  little  doubt  is  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  that,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  it  is  :  None.  In  fact,  this 
conclusion  is  one  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
if  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  is  based  upon  that  which  laymen, 
whether  lawyers,  or  men  of  science,  or 
historians,  or  ordinary  men  of  affairs,  call 
evidence.  But  there  is  something  really 
impressive  in  the  magnificent  contempt 
with  which,  at  times,  Dr.  Newman  sweeps 
aside  alike  those  who  offer  and  those  who 
demand  such  evidence. 

Some  infidel  authors  advise  us  to  accept  no 
miracles  which  would  not  have  a  verdict  in 
their  favor  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  that  is,  they 
employ  against  Scripture  a  weapon  which  Prot- 
estants would  confine  to  attacks  upon  the 
Church  ;  as  if  moral  and  religious  questions 
required  legal  proofs,  and  evidence  were  the 
test  of  truth  ♦  (p.  cvii.), 

**  As  if  evidence  were  the  test  of  truth'*  ! 
— although  the  truth  in  question  is  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurcence  of  certain 
phenomena  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  cer- 
tain place.  This  sudden  revelation  of  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  scientific  mind  is  enough  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  any  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  clerical  organ  on.  As  if,  one 
may  retoH,  the  assumption  that  miracles 
may,  or  have,  served  a  moral  or  a  relig- 
ious end,  in  any  way  alters  the  fact  that 
they  profess  to  be  historical  events,  things 
that  actually  happened  ;  and,  as  such, 
nmst  needs  be  exactly  those  subjects  about 
which  evidence  is  appropriate  and  legal 
proofs  (which  are  such  merely  because 
they  afford  adequate  evidence)  may  be 
justly  demanded.  The  Gadarene  miracle 
either  happened,  or  it  did  not.  Whether 
the  Gadarene  **  question''  is  moral  or  re- 
ligious, or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

*  Yet,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  as  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Essay  on  Devdqfyment^  Dr. 
Newman  can  demand  strict  evidence  in  relig- 
ious questions  as  sharply  as  any  **  infidel  au- 
thor ;*'  and  he  can  even  profess  to  yield  to  its 
force  (Essays  on  Miracles,  1870,  note,  p.  391). 
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fact  that  it  is  a  purely  historical  question 
whether  the  demons  said  what  they  are 
declared  to  have  said,  and  the  devil-pos- 
sessed pigs  did  or  did  not  rush  over  the 
cliffs  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesarcth,  on  a 
certain  day  of  a  certain  year,  after  a.d. 
26  and  before  a.d.  36  :  for  vague  and  un- 
certain as  New  Testament  chronology  is,  I 
suppose  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  event 
in  question,  if  it  happened  at  all,  took 
place  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate. 
If  that  is  not  a  matter  about  which  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  required,  and  not  only 
legal,  but  strict  scientific  proof  demanded 
by  sane  men  who  are  asked  to  believe  the 
story — what  is  ?  Is  a  reasonable  being  to 
be  seriously  asked  to  credit  statements, 
which,  to  put  the  case  gently,  are  not  ex- 
actly probable,  and  on  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  which  his  whole  view  of  life 
may  depend,  without  asking  for  as  much 
**  legal ''  proof  as  would  send  an  alleged 
pickpocket  to  jail,  or  as  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  validity  of  a  disputed  will  ? 

**  Infidel  authors''  (if,  as  1  am  assured, 
I  may  answer  for  them)  will  decline  to 
waste  time  on  mere  darkenings  of  counsel 
of  this  sort ;  but  to  those  Anglicans  who 
accept  his  premises,  Dr.  Newman  is  a  truly 
formidable  antagonist.  What,  indeed,  are 
they  to  reply  when  he  puts  the  very  perti- 
nent question  : — 

"  whether  persons  who,  not  merely  qnestion, 
bat  prejudge  the  Eoclesiastioal  miracles  on  the 
ground  of  their  want  of  resemblance,  what- 
ever that  be,  to  those  contained  in  Scripture 
— as  if  the  Almighty  could  not  do  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  what  He  had  not  already  done  at 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  or  under  the  Mo- 
saic Covenant — whether  such  reasoners  are 
not  siding  with  the  sceptic," 

and 

' '  whether  it  is  not  a  happy  inconsistency  by 
which  they  continue  to  believe  the  Scriptures 
while  they  reject  the  Church*'  ♦  (p.  liii.). 

Again,  I  invito  Anglican  orthodoxy  to 
consider  this  passage  : — 

the  narrative  of  the  combats  of  St.  Antony 
with  evil  spirits,  is  a  development  rather  than 
a  contradiction  of  revelation,  viz.  of  such  texts 
as  speak  of  Satan  being  cast  out  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  To  be  shocked,  then,  at  the  miracles 
of  Ecclesiastical  history,  or  to  ridicule  them 
for  their  strangeness,  is  no  part  of  a  scriptural 
philosophy  (p.  liii.-liv.). 

♦  Compare  Tract  85,  p.  110  :  "I  am  per- 
suaded that  were  men  but  consistent  who  op- 
pose the  Church  doctrines  as  being  unscrip- 
tural,  they  would  vindicate  the  Jews  for  re- 
jecting the  Gospel.*' 


Further  on.  Dr.  Newman  declares  that  it 
has  been  admitted 

that  a  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  in  point  of 
character  and  circumstance  between  the  mir- 
acles of  Scripture  and  of  Church  history  ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  (p.  Iv.)  .  .  . 
specimens  are  not  wanting  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  of  miracles  as  awful  in  their  char- 
acter and  as  momentous  iu  their  effects  as 
those  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  The 
fire  interrupting  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  the  death  of  Arius,  are  instances, 
in  Ecclesiastical'  history,  of  such  solemn 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  difficult  instances 
in  the  Scripture  history  are  such  as  these  : 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  the  Ark.  Jacob's  vision 
for  the  multiplication  of  his  cattle,  the  speak- 
ing  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  axe  swimming  at 
Elisha's  word,  the  miracle  on  the  swine,  and 
various  instances  of  prayers  or  prophecies,  in 
which,  as  in  that  of  Noah's  blessing  and  curse, 
words  which  seem  the  result  of  j)rivate  feeling 
are  expressly  or  virtually  ascribed  to  a  Divine 
suggestion  (p.  Ivi.). 

Who  is  to  gainsay  our  Ecclesiastical  au- 
thority here  ?  **  Infidel  authors' '  might 
be  accused  of  a  wish  to  ridicule  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles  by  putting  them  on  a  level 
with  the  remarkable  story  about  the  fire 
which  stopped  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple, or  that  about  the  death  of  Arius — hut 
Dr.  Newman  is  above  suspicion.  The 
pity  is  that  his  list  of  what  he  delicately 
terms  **  difficult"  instances  is  so  short. 
Why  omit  the  manufacture  of  Eve  out  of 
Adam's  rib,  on  the  strict  historical  accu- 
racy of  which  the  chief  argument  of  the 
defenders  of  an  iniquitous  portion  of  our 
present  marriage  law  depends  ?  Why 
leave  out  the  account  of  the  **  Bene  Elo- 
him"  and  their  gallantries,  on  which  a 
large  part  of  the  worst  practices  of  the 
mediaeval  inquisitors  into  witchcraft  was 
based  ?  Why  forget  the  angel  who  wres- 
tled with  Jacob,  and,  as  the  account  sug- 
gests, somewhat  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  fair  play,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  ? 
Surely,  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Newman 
that,  if  all  these  camels  have  gone  down, 
it  savors  of  affectation  to  strain  at  such 
gnats  as  the  sudden  ailment  of  Arius  in  the 
midst  of  his  deadly,  if  prayerful,*  ene- 

♦  According  to  Dr.  Newman,  **  This  prayer 
[that  of  Bishop  Alexander,  who  begged  God 
to  *  take  Arius  away ']  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  about  3  p.m.  on  the  Saturday  ;  that 
same  evening  Arius  was  in  the  great  square  of 
Gonstantine,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  indisposition"  (p.  dxx.).  The  "  infidel  ** 
Gibbon  seems  to  have  dared  to  suggest  that 
**  an  option  between  poison  and  miracle"  is 
presented  by  this  case  ;  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
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mics ;.  and  the  fiery  explosion  which 
stopped  the  Julian  building  operations. 
Though  the  words  of  the  "  Conclusion" 
of  the  Essay  on  Miracles  may,  perhaps, 
be  quoted  against  me,  I  may  express  my 
satisfaction  at  finding  myself  in  substantial 
accordance  with  a  theologian  above  all 
suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  With  all  my 
heart,  I  can  declare  my  belief  that  there 
is  just  as  good  reason  for  believing  in  the 
miraculous  slaying  of  the  man  who  fell 
short  of  the  Athanasian  power  of  affirming 
contradictories,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  as  there  is  for  believing 
in  the  stories  of  the  serpent  and  the  ark 
told  in  Genesis,  the  speaking  of  Balaam's 
ass  in  Numbers,  or  the  floating  of  the  axe, 
at  Elisha's  order,  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  really 
sound  argument  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  fullest  development ;  and  that  it  some- 
times leads  to  conclusions  unexpected  by 
those  who  employ  it  To  my  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  to  follow  Dr.  New. 
man  when  he  extends  his  reasoning  from 
the  miracles  of  the  patristic  and  mediseval 
ages  backward  in  time  as  far  as  miracles 
are  recorded.  But,  if  the  rules  of  logic 
are  valid,  I  feel  compelled  to  extend  the 
argument  forward  to  the  alleged  Ronuin 
miracles  of  the  present  day,  which  Dr. 
Newman  might  not  have  admitted,  but 
which  Cardinal  Newman  may  hardly  re- 
ject. Beyond  question,  there  is  as  good, 
or  perhaps  better,  evidence  for  the  mir- 
acies  worked  by  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  as 
there  is  for  the  floating  of  Elisha's  axe,  or 
the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass.  But  we 
roust  go  8till  further  ;  there  is  a  modern 
system  of  thaumaturgy  and  demonology 
which  is  just  as  well  certified  as  the  an- 
cient.*   Veracious,    excellent,    sometimes 

mitted,  that,  if  the  Bishop  had  been  within 
reach  of  a  modem  police  magistrate,  things 
might  have  gone  hardly  with  him.  Modern 
"Infidels/'  possessed  of  a  slight  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  are  not  unlikely,  with  no  less 
andacity,  to  suggest  an  "  option  between  fire- 
damp and  miracle"  in  seeking  for  the  cause  of 
the  fiery  ontbnrst  at  Jerusalem. 

*  A  writer  in  a  spiritualist  journal  takes  me 
roundly  to  task  for  venturing  to  doubt  the  his- 
torical and  literal  truth  of  the  Gadarene  story. 
The  following  passage  in  his  letter  is  worth 
quotation  :  ''  Now  to  the  materialistic  and 
scientific  mind,  to  the  uninitiated  in  spiritual 
verities,  certainly  this  story  of  the  Gadarene 
or  Gergesene  swine  presents  insurmountable 


learned  and  acute  persons,  even  philoso- 
phers of  no  mean  pretension,  testify  to 
the  **  levitation"  of  bodies  much  heavier 
than  Elisha's  axe  ;  to  the  existence  of 
"  spirits"  who,  to  the  mere  tactile  sense, 
have  been  indistinguishable  from  flesh  and 
blood,  and,  occasionally,  have  wrestled 
with  all  the  vigor  of  Jacob's  opponent ; 
yet,  further,  to  the  speech,  in  the  language 
of  raps,  of  spiritual  beings,  whose  dis- 
courses, in  point  of  coherence  and  value, 
are  far  inferior  to  that  of  Balaam *s  hum- 
ble but  sagacious  steed.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  if  these  were  perse- 
cuting times,  there  is  many  a  worthy 
**  spiritualist"  who  would  cheerfully  go  to 
the  stake  in  support  of  his  pneumatologi. 
cal  faith,  and  furnish  evidence,  after 
Paley's  own  heart,  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines.  Not  a  few  modem  di- 
vines, doubtless  struck  by  the  impossibil- 
ity of  refusing  the  spiritualist  evidence,  if 
the  ecclesiastical  evidence  is  accepted,  and 
deprived  of  any  h  priori  objection  by 
their  implicit  belief  in  Christian  Demon- 
ology, show  themselves  ready  to  take  poor 
Sludge  seriously,  and  to  believe  that  he  is 
possessed  by  other  devils  than  those  of 
need,  greed,  and  vainglory. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be 
expected,  though  it  is  none  the  less  inter- 
esting to  note  the  fact,  that  the  arguments 
of  the  latest  school  of  '*  spiritualists''  pre- 
sent a  wonderful  family  likeness  to  those 
which  adorn  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the 
advocate  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  of  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
**  spiritualists"  that,  over  and  over  again, 
celebrated  and  trusted  media,  who  really, 

difficulties  ;  it  seems  grotesque  and  nonsensi- 
cal. To  the  experienced,  trained,  and  culti- 
vated Spiritualist  this  miracle  is,  as  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show,  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
the  most  profoundly  useful,  and  the  most 
beneficent  which  Jesus  ever  wrought  in  the 
whole  course  of  His  pilgrimage  of  redemption 
on  earth."  Just  so.  And  the  first  page  of 
this  same  journal  presents  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, among  others  of  the  same  kid- 
ney :— 

*'  To  Wealthy  Spibituausts — A  Lady  Me- 
dium of  tried  power  wishes  to  meet  with  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  her  a  comfortable  home  and  maintenance 
in  Exchange  for  her  Spiritualistic  services,  as 
her  guides  consider  her  health  is  too  delicate 
for  public  sittings  :  London  preferred. — Ad- 
dress '  Mary,*  Office  of  UghV* 

Are  we  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
when  wealthy  Micah  set  up  his  private  ephod, 
teraphim,  and  Levite  ? 
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in  some  respects,  call  to  mind  the  Mon- 
tanist*  and  gnostic  seers  of  the  second 
century,  are  either  proved  in  courts  of  law 
to  be  fraudulent  impostors  ;  or,  in  sheer 
weariness,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  honest 
dupes  who  swear  by  them,  spontaneously 
confess  their  long-continued  iniquities,  as 
the  Fox  women  did  the  other  day  in  New 
York.f  But  whenever  a  catastrophe  of 
this  kind  takes  place,  the  believers  are  no 
wise  dismayed  by  it.  They  freely  admit 
that  not  only  the  media,  but  the  spirits 
whom  they  summon,  are  sadly  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  elementary  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  and  they  triumphantly  ask  : 
How  dues  the  occurrence  of  occasional 
impostures  disprove  the  genuine  manifes- 
tations (that  is  to  say,  all  those  which 
have  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  impostures 
or  delusions)  ?  Any,  in  this,  they  uncon- 
sciously  plagiarize  from  the  churchman, 
who  just  as  freely  admits  that  many  eccle- 
siastical miracles  may  have  been  forged  ; 
and  asks,  with  the  same  calm  contempt, 
not  only  of  legal  proofs,  but  of  common- 
sense  probability.  Why  does  it  follow  that 
none  are  to  be  supposed  genuine  ?  I  must 
say,  however,  that  the  spiritualists,  so  far 
as  I  know,  do  not  venture  to  outrage  right 
reason  so  boldly  as  the  ecclesiastics.  They 
do  not  sneer  at  **  evidence''  ;  nor  repudi- 
ate the  requirement  of  legal  proofs.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spir- 
itualists produce  better  evidence  for  their 
manifestations  than  can  be  shown  either 
for  the  miraculous  death  of  Arius,  o^:  for 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  J 


♦  Consider  Tertullian's  "  sister*'  {**  hodie 
apnd  nos"),  who  conversed  with  angels,  saw 
and  heard  mysteries,  knew  men's  thoaghts, 
and  prescribed  medicine  for  their  bodies  {De 
Anima,  cap.  9).  Tertnllian  tells  us  that  this 
woman  saw  the  soul  as  corporeal,  and  de- 
scribed its  color  and  shape.  The  "Infidel" 
will  probably  be  unable  to  refrain  from  insult- 
ing the  memory  of  the  ecstatic  saint  by  the  re- 
mark that  Tertnllian 's  known  views  abont  the 
corporeality  of  the  soul  may  have  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  the  remarkable  perceptive 
powers  of  the  Montanist  medium,  in  whose 
revelations  of  the  spiritual  world  he  took  snoh 
profound  interest. 

t  See  the  New  York  World  for  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 21,  1888  ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Seybai 
Commission,  Philadelphia,  1887. 

t  Dr.  Newman's  observation  that  the  mirac- 
ulous multiplication  of  the  pieces  of  the  true 
cross  (with  which  '*  the  whole  world  is  filled," 
according  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  of  which 
some  say  there  are  enough  extant  to  build  a 
man-of-war)  is  no  more  wonderful  than  that 


From  the  **  levitation"  of  the  axe  at 
one  end  of  a  period  of  near  three  thousand 
years  to  the  **  levitation"  of  Sludge  &  Co. 
at  the  other  end,  there  is  a  complete  con- 
tinuity of  the  miraculous  with  every  grada- 
tion from  the  childish  to  the  stupendous, 
from  the  gratification  of  a  caprice  to  the 
illustration  of  sublime  truth.  There  is  no 
drawing  a  line  in  the  series  that  might  bo 
set  out  of  plausibly  attested  cases  of  spir- 
itual intervention.  If  one  is  true,  all  may 
be  true  ;  if  one  is  false,  all  may  be  false. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  that  method  of  reasoning  which  is 
applied  to  the  confutation  of  Protestant- 
ism, with  so  much  success,  by  one  of  the 
acutest  and  subtlest  disputants  who  have 
ever  championed  EccIesiasJticism — and  one 
cannot  put  his  claims  to  acuteness  and 
subtlety  higher. 

.  .  .  the  Christianity  of  history  is  not  Prot- 
estantism. If  ever  there  were  a  safe  truth  it 
is  this.  .  .  .  *'  To  be  deep  in  history  is  to 
cease  to  be  a  Protestant."  * 

I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  these 
an ti- Protestant  epigrams  are  profoundly 
true.  But  I  have  as  little  that,  in  the 
same  sense,  the  '*  Christianity  of  history 
is  not' '  Romanism  ;  and  that  to  be  deeper 
in  history  is  to  cease  to  be  a  Romanist. 
The  reasons  which  compel  my  doubts 
about  the  compatibility  of  the  Roman  doc- 
trine, or  any  other  form  of  Catholicism, 
with  history,  arise  out  of  exactly  the  same 
line  of  argument  as  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
Newman  in  the  famous  essay  which  I  have 
just  cited.  If,  with  one  hand.  Dr.  New- 
man has  destroyed  Protestantism,  he  has 
annihilated  Romanism  with  the  other  ; 
and  the  total  result  of  his  ambidextral  ef- 
forts is  to  shake  Christianity  to  its  founda- 
tions. Nor  was  any  one  better  aware  that 
this  must  be  the  inevitable  -result  of  his 
arguments — if  the  world  should  refuse  to 
accept  Roman  doctrines  and  Roman  mir- 
acles— than  the  writer  of  Tract  85. 

Dr.  Newman  made  his  choice  and  passed 
over  to  the  Roman  Church  half  a  century 
ago.  Some  of  those  who  were  essentially 
iu  harmony  with  his  views  preceded,  and 
many  followed  him.     But  many  remained  ; 

of  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  one  that  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  contradict.  See  Essay  on  Mir- 
acles, 2d  ed.  p.  163. 

♦  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  by  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  p  7  and  8, 
(1878.) 
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and,  as  the  quondam  Puseyite  and*  present 
Ritualistic  party,  they  are  continuing  that 
work  of  sapping  and  mining  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  Anglican  Church  which  he 
and  his  friends  so  ably  commenced.  At 
the  present  time,  they  have  no  little  claim 
to  be  considered  victorious  all  along  the 
line.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  Tractarian  party  ; 
and  I  am  ama7.ed  when  I  consider  the 
present  position  of  their  heirs.  Their 
little  leaven  has  leavened,  if  not  the  whole, 
yet  a  very  large,  lump  of  the  Anglican 
Church  ;  which  is  now  pretty  much  of  a 
preparatory  school  for  Papistry.  So  that 
it  really  behooves  Englishmen  (who,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  high  authority, 
are  all,  legally,  members  of  the  State 
Church,  if  they  profess  to  belong  to  no 
other  sect)  to  wake  up  to  what  that  power- 
ful organization  is  about,  and  whither  it 
is  tending.  On  this  point,  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Newman,  while  he  still  remained 
within  the  Anglican  fold,  are  a  vast  store 
of  the  best  and  the  most  authoritative  in- 
formation. Uis  doctrines  on  Ecclesiastical 
miracles  and  on  Development  are  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  the  Tractarian  fabric.  He 
believed  that  his  arguments  led  either 
Romeward,  or  to  what  ecclesiastics  call 
**  Infidelity,"  and  I  call  Agnosticism.  I 
believe  that  he  was  quite  right  in  this  con- 
viction ;  but  while  he  chooses  the  one 
alternative,  I  choose  the  other  ;  as  he  re- 
jects Protestantism  on  the  ground  of  its 
incompatibility  with  history,  so,  a  fortiori, 
I  conceive  that  Romanism  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, and  that  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  evidence  must  refuse  the  authority 
of  Jesus  to  anything  more  than  the  Naza- 
renism  of  James  and  Peter  and  John.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere 
**  infidel  "  perversion  of  the  facts.  No 
one  has  more  openly  and  clearly  admitted 
the  possibility  that  they  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted in  this  way  than  Dr.  Newman. 
If,  he  says,  there  are  texts  which  seem  to 
show  that  Jesus  contemplated  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  heathen  : 

.  .  .  Did  not  the  Apostles  hear  our  Lord  ? 
and  what  was  their  impression  from  what  they 
beard  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  gather  this  tmth  from  His  teaching? 
(  Trad  85.  p.  63). 

He  said,  *'  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
tnre."  These  words  need  have  only  meant 
*'  Bring  all  men  to  Christianity  through  Juda- 
ism. "  Make  them  Jews,  that  they  may  enjoy 
Christ's  privileges,  which  are  lodged  in  Juda- 


ism ;  teach  them  those  rites  and  ceremonies, 
circumcision  and  the  like,  which  hitherto  have 
been  dead  ordinances,  and  now  are  living  : 
and  so  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  understood 
them  (ibid.,  p.  65). 

So  far  as  Nazarenism  differentiated  itself 
from  contemporary  orthodox  Judaism,  it 
seems  to  have  tended  toward  a  revival  of 
the  ethical  and  religious  spirit  of  the 
prophetic  age,  accompanied  by  the  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  various 
accretions  which  had  grown  round  Juda- 
ism subsequently  to  the  exile.  To  these 
belong  the  doctrines  of  the  Resurrection, 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  of  Heaven  and 
Uell ;  of  the  hierarchy  of  good  angels  ; 
of  Satan  and  the  hierarchy  of  evil  spirits. 
And  there  is  very  strong  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  all  these  doctrines,  at  least  in 
the  shapes  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
post-exilic  Jews,  were  derived  from  Per- 
sian and  Babylonian'*'  sources,  and  are  es- 
sentially of  heathen  origin. 

How  far  Jesus  positively  sanctioned  all 
these  indrainings  of  circumjacent  Pagan- 
ism into  Judaism  ;  how  far  any  one  has  a 
right  to  say  that  the  refusal  to  accept  one 
or  other  of  these  doctrines  as  ascertained 
verities  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  con- 
tradicting Jesus,  it  appears  to  me  not  easy 
to  say.  But  it  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
conceive  that  ho  could  have  distinctly 
negatived  any  of  them  ;  and,  more  espe- 
cially, that  demonology  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Christian  churches  in 
every  age  and  under  all  their  mutual  an- 
tagonisms. But,  I  repeat  my  conviction 
that,  whether  Jesus  sanctioned  the  de- 
monology of  his  time  and  nation  or  not,  it 
is  doomed.  The  future  of  Christianity  as 
a  dogmatic  system  and  apart  from  the  old 
Israelitish  ethics  which  it  has  appropriated 
and  developed,  lies  in  the  answer  which 
mankind  will  eventually  give  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  prepared  to  believe 
such  stories  as  the  Gadarene  and  the  pneu- 
matological  hypotheses  which  go  with  it, 
or  not.     My  belief  is  they  will  decline  to 

■         ■'  ■     ■■  ■■■■■■■.  ■    _  I  ■    .  ■    I  mm 

*  Dr.  Newman  faces  this  question  with  his 
customary  ability.  **  Now,  I  own,  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitous  to  deny  that  this  doctrine  of 
an  apostate  Angel  and  his  hosts  was  gained 
from  Babylon  :  it  might  still  be  Divine  never- 
theless. Ood  who  made  the  prophet's  ass 
speak,  and  thereby  instructed  the  prophet, 
might  instruct  His  Church  by  means  of  heathen 
Babylon"  (Trad  S5,  p.  83).  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  apologetic  burden  that  Ba- 
laam*8  ass  can  carry. 
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do  anything  of  the  sort,  whenever  and 
wherever  their  minds  have  been  disciplined 
by  science.  And  that  discipline  must  and 
will  at  once  follow  and  lead  the  footsteps 
of  advancing  civilization. 

The  preceding  pages  were  written  before 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  May  number  of  this  Review,  wherein 
I  discover  many  things  which  are  de- 
cidedly not  to  my  advantage.  It  would 
appear  that  **  evasion"  is  my  chief  re- 
source, **  incapacity  for  strict  argument" 
and  **  rottenness  of  ratiocination"  my 
main  mental  characteristics,  and  that  it  is 
**  barely  credible"  that  a  statement  which 
I  profess  to  make  of  my  own  knowledge  is 
true.  All  which  things  I  notice,  merely 
to  illustrate  the  great  truth,  forced  on  me 
by  long  experience,  that  it  is  only  from 
those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  firm 
hold  of  the  Christian  faith  that  such  mani- 
festations of  meekness,  patience,  and 
charity  are  to  be  expected. 

I  had  imagined  that  no  one  who  had 
read  my  preceding  papers,  could  entertain 
a  .doubt  as  to  my  position  in  respect  of  the 
main  is^ue  as  it  has  been  stated  and  re- 
stated by  my  opponent : 

an  AgnoBticism  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  most  not  only  refose 
belief  to  our  Lord's  most  undoubted  teaching, 
but  must  deny  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  con- 
victions in  which  he  lived  and  died.* 

That  is  said  to  be  **  the  simple  question 
which  is  at  issue  between  us,"  and  the 
three  testimonies  to  that  teaching  and 
those  convictions  selected  are  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Story  of  the  Passion. 

My  answer,  reduced  to  its  briefest  form 
has  been  :  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence 
is  such  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  teach- 
ings and  the  convictions  of  Jesus  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  so  that  what  ecclesias- 
tics are  pleased  to  call  a  denial  of  them 
may  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  if  Jesus  taught  the  demo- 
nological  system  involved  in  the  Gadarene 
story — if  a  belief  in  that  system  formed  a 
part  of  the  spiritual  convictions  in  which 
he  lived  and  died — then  I,  for  my  part, 
unhesitatingly  refuse  belief  in  that  teach- 
ing, and  deny  the  reality  of  those  spiritual 
convictions.  And  I  go  further  and  add, 
that  exactly  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  proved 

♦  mndeenih  Century,  May  1889  (p.  701). 


that  Jesus  sanctioned  the  essentially  pagan 
demonological  theories  current  among  the 
Jews  of  his  age,  exactly  in  so  far,  for  me, 
will  his  authority  in  any  matter  touching 
the  spiritual  world  be  weakened. 

With  respect  to  the  first  half  of  my  an- 
swer, I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  given  in  the  first  Gospel, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  a 
**  mosaic  work"  of  materials  derived  from 
different  sources,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  statement  is  challenged.  The 
only  other  Gospel,  the  third,  which  con- 
tains something  like  it,  makes,  not  only 
the  discourse,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  very  different. 
Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  there  was 
something  real  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  discourses — which  is  quite  possible  ; 
and  another  to  affirm  that  we  have  any 
right  to  say  what  that  something  was,  or 
to  fix  upon  any  particular  phrase  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  a  genuine  utterance.  Those 
who  pursue  theology  as  a  science,  and 
bring  to  the  study  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  ancient  historians,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  providing  illustrations  of 
my  meaning.  I  may  supply  one  which 
has  come  within  range  of  my  own  limited 
vision. 

In  Josephus's  **  History  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews"  (chap,  xix.)  that  writer  reports 
a  speech  which  he  says  Herod  made  at  the 
opening  of  a  war  with  the  Arabians.  It 
is  in  the  first  person,  and  would  naturally 
be  supposed  by  the  reader  to  be  intended 
for  a  true  vci*sion  of  what  Herod  said.  In 
the  **  Antiquities,"  written  some  seven- 
teen years  later,  the  same  writer  gives  an- 
other report,  also  in  the  first  person,  of 
Herod's  speech  on  the  same  occasion. 
This  second  oration  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
first,  and  though  the  general  tenor  of  the 
two  speeches  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
there  is  hardly  any  verbal  identity,  and  a 
good  deal  of  matter  is  introduced  into  the 
one,  which  is  absent  from  the  other. 
Now  Josephus  prides  himself  on  his  accu- 
racy ;  people  whose  fathers  might  have 
heard  Herod's  oration  were  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  yet  his  historical  sense  is  so 
curiously  undeveloped,  that  he  can,  quite 
innocently,  perpetrate  an  obvious  literary 
fabrication  ;  for  one  of  the  two  accounts 
must  be  incorrect.  Now,  if  I  am  asked 
whether  I  believe  that  Herod  made  some 
particular  statement  on  this  occasion  ; 
whether,  for  example,  he  uttered  the  pious 
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aphorisniy  **  Where  God  is,  there  is  both 
multitude  and  courage,"  which  is  given  in 
the  **  Antiquities,'*  but  not  in  the 
*'  Wars,"  I  am  compelled  to  say  I  do  not 
know.  One  of  the  two  reports  must  be 
erroneous,  possibly  both  are  :  at  any  rate, 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  either  is  true. 
And,  if  some  fervent  admirer  of  the  Idu- 
mean  should  build  up  a  theory  of  Herod's 
piety  upon  Josephus's  evidence  that  he  pro- 
pounded the  aphorism,  is  it  a  **  mere  eva- 
sion" to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  evidence 
that  he  did  utter  it  is  worthless  ? 

It  appears  again  that,  adopting  the  tac- 
tics of  Oonachar  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  my  simple-minded  adversary 
to  follow  me  on  a  wild-goose  chase  through 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  impending  defeat  on  the 
main  issue.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  there  is  an  alternative  hy- 
pothesis which  equally  fits  the  facts  ;  and 
that,  after  all,  there  may  have  been  meth- 
od in  the  madness  of  my  supposed  panic. 

For  suppose  it  to  be  established  that 
Gentile  Christianity  was  a  totally  different 
thing  from  the  Nazarenism  of  Jesus  and 
his  immediate  disciples  ;  suppose  it  to  be 
demonstrable  that,  as  early  as  the  sixth  de- 
cade of  our  era  at  least,  there  were  violent 
divergencies  of  opipion  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  ;  suppose  it  to  be  hardly 
doubtful  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
took  their  present  shapes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  divergencies  ;  suppose  that 
their  authors,  and  those  through  whose 
hands  they  passed,  had  notions  of  his- 
torical veracity  not  more  eccentric  than 
those  which  Josephus  occasionally  displays : 
surely  the  chances  that  the  Gospels  are  alto- 
gether trustworthy  records  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  become  very  slender.  And  as  the 
whole  of  the  case  of  the  other  side  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  accurate 
records  (especially  of  speeches,  about  which 
ancient  historians  are  so  curiously  loose),  I 
really  do  venture  to  submit  that  this  part 
of  my  argument  bears  very  seriously  on 
the  main  issue  ;  and,  as  ratiocination,  is 
sonnd  to  the  core. 

Again,  when  I  passed  by  the  topic  of 
the  speeches  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  it  ap- 
pears that  I  could  have  had  no  other  mo- 
tire  than  the  dictates  of  my  native  eva- 
siveness. An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  may 
have  respectable  reasons  for  declining  a 
fencing  match  '*  in  sight  of  Gethsemane 


and  Calvary"  ;  but  an  ecclesiastical  **  In- 
fidel I"  Never.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible that,  in  the  belief  that  **  the  greater 
includes  the  less,"  I,  having  declared  the 
Gospel  evidence  in  general,  as  to  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  to  be  of  questionable  value, 
thought  it  needless  to  select  for  illustra- 
tion of  my  views,  those  particular  in- 
stances which  were  likely  to  be  most  offen- 
sive to  persons  of  another  way  of  think- 
ing. But  any  supposition  that  may  have 
been  entertained  that  the  old  familiar 
tones  of  the  ecclesiastical  war- drum  will 
tempt  me  to  engage  in  such  needless  dis- 
cussion had  better  be  renounced.  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  it  suffice 
that  I  ask  my  readers  to  turn  to  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Luke  (revised 
version),  verse  thirty-four,  and  ne  will 
find  in  the  margin 

Some  ancient  anthorities  omit :  And  Jesus 
said,  * '  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'* 

• 

So  that,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, there  were  ancient  authorities,  indeed 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  weightiest, 
who  either  did  not  know  of  this  utter- 
ance, so  often  quoted  as  characteristic  of 
Jesus,  or  did  not  believe  it  had  been 
uttered. 

Many  years  ago,  I  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  which  abused  me  heartily  for 
my  want  of  moral  courage  in  not  speaking 
out.  I  thought  that  one  of  the  oddest 
charges  an  anonymous  letter-writei  could 
bring.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  plenti- 
ful sowing  of  the  pages  of  the  article  with 
which  I  am  dealing  with  accusations  of 
evasion,  may  not  seem  odder  to  those  who 
consider  that  the  main  strength  of  the  an- 
swers with  which  I  have  been  favored  (in 
this  Review  and  elsewhere)  is  devoted  not 
to  anything  in  the  text  of  my  first  paper, 
but  to  a  note  which  occurs  at  p.  1 71.  In 
this  I  say  : 

Dr.  Wace  tells  us  :  ''It  may  be  asked  how 
far  we  can  rely  on  the  accounts  we  possess  of 
onr  Lord's  teaching  on  these  subjects."  And 
he  seems  to  think  the  question  appropriately 
answered  by  the  assertion  that  it  "  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  settled  by  M.  Benan's  practical 
snrrender  of  the  adverse  case." 

I  requested  Dr.  Wace  to  point  out  the 
passages  of  M.  Kenan's  works  in  which, 
as  he  affirms,  this  *'  *'  practical  surrender' ' 
(not  merely  as  to  the  age  and  authorship 
of  the  Gospels,  be  it  observed,  but  as  to 
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their  historical  Talae)  is  made,  and  he  has 
been  so  good  as  to  do  so.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  parts  of  Dr.  Wace*s  citation 
from  Renan  which  are  relevant  to  the  is- 
sue : — 

The  author  of  this  Gospel  [Luke]  is  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Now  the  author  of  the  Acts 
seems  to  be  a  companion  of  St.  Paul — a  char- 
acter which  accords  completely  with  St.  Luke. 
I  know  that  more  than  one  objection  may  be 
opposed  to  this  reasoning  ;  but  one  thing,  at 
all  events,  is  beyond  doubt,  namely,  that  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  is 
a  man  who  belonged  to  the  second  apostolic 
generation  ;  and  this  suf&ces  for  our  purpose. 

This  is  a  curious  "  practical  surrender 
of  the  adverse  case."  M.  Renan  thinks 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
the  third  gospel  is  the  author  of  the  Acts 
— a  conclusion  in  which  I  suppose  critics 
generally  agreQ.  He  goes  on  to  remark 
that  this  person  seems  to  be  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  adds  that  Luke  was  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul.  Then,  somewhat 
needlessly,  M.  Renan  points  out  that  there 
is  more  than  one  objection  to  jumping, 
from  such  data  as  these,  to  the  conclusion 
that  **  Luke"  is  the  writer  of  the  third 
gospel.  And,  finally,  M.  Renan  is  content 
to  reduce  that  which  is  **  beyond  doubt" 
to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  two 
books  is  a  man  of  the  second  apostolic 
generation.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  agree  with  all  that  M.  Renan  con- 
siders **  beyond  doubt"  here,  without  sur- 
rendering anything,  either  **  practically" 
or  theoretically. 

Dr.  Wace  [Nineteenth  Century,  March, 
p.  363)  states  that  he  derives  the  above 
citation  from  the  preface  to  the  15th  edi- 
tion  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus,  My  copy  of 
Les  Evangiles,  dated  1877,  contains  a  list 
of  Renan's  (Euvres  Completes,  at  the  head 
of  which  I  find  Vie  de  Jesus,  15®  Edition. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  later  work  than  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Vie  de  Jisus,  which  Dr.  Wace 
quotes.  Now  Les  EvangUes,  as  its  name 
implies,  treats  fully  of  the  questions  re- 
specting the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Gospels  :  and  any  one  who  desired,  not 
merely  to  use  M.  Renan 's  expressions  for 
controversial  purposes,  but  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  his  views  in  their  full  signifi- 
cance, would,  I  think,  refer  to  the  later 
source. 

If  this  course  had  been  taken,  Dr. 
Wace  might  have  found  some  as  decided 
expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Luke's 


authorship  of  the  third  gospel  as  he  has 
discovered  in  The  Apostles.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  because  I  desire  to  point 
out  that,  taking  even  the  strongest  of 
Renan's  statements,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  it  justifies  that  large-sounding 
phrase  **  practical  surrender  of  the  adverse 
case."  For,  on  p.  438  of  Les  Evangiles^ 
Renan  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  Luke's 
**  excellent  intentions"  have  led  him  to 
torture  history  in  the  Acts  ;  he  declares 
Luke  to  be  the  founder  of  that  **  eternal 
fiction  which  is  called  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;"  and,  on  the  preceding  page,  he 
talks  of  the  *  *  myth' '  of  the  Ascension — 
with  its  mise  en  sckne  voulue.  At  p.  435, 
I  find  **  Luc,  ou  I'auteur  quel  qu'il  eoit 
du  troisi^me  Epangile  ;"  at  p.  280,  the 
accounts  of  the  Passion,  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  are  said  to  be  *'  peu 
historiques  ;"  at  p.  283  **  La  valeur  his- 
torique  du  troisieme  Evangile  est  stlrement 
moindre  que  celles  des  deux  premiers." 

A  Pyrrhic  feort  of  victory  for  orthodoxy 
this  **  surrender"  !  And,  all  the  while, 
the  scientific  student  of  theology  knows 
that  the  more  reason  there  may  be  to  be- 
lieve that  Luke  was  the  companion  of 
Paul,  the  more  doubtful  becomes  his  credi- 
bility, if  he  really  wrote  the  Acts.  For, 
in  that  case,  he  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Paul's  account  of 
the  Jerusalem  conference,  and  he  must 
have  consciously  misrepresented  it.  We 
may  next  turn  to  the  essential  part  of  Dr. 
Wace's  citation  (Nineteenth  Century,  p. 
365)  touching  the  first  gospel  : — 

St.  Biatthew  evidently  deserves  peculiar  con- 
fidence for  the  discourses.  Here  are  **  the 
oracles": — the  very  notes  taken  while  the  mem- 
ory of  the  instruction  of  Jesus  was  living  and 
definite. 

M.  Renan  here  expresses  the  very  gen- 
eral opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  col- 
lection of  **  logia,"  having  a  different 
origin  from  the  text  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded,  in  Matthew.  **  Notes"  are  some- 
what suggestive  of  a  shorthand  writer,  but 
the  suggestion  is  unintentional,  for  M. 
Renan  assumes  that  these  **  notes"  were 
taken,  not  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  **  logia"  but  subsequently,  while  (as 
he  assumes)  the  memory  of  them  was  liv- 
ing and  definite  ;  so  that,  in  this  very 
citation,  M.  Renan  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  historical  value  of  the 
first  gospel,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the 
accuracy  of  **  notes,"  taken,  not  at  the 
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time  of  delivery,  bnt  from  memory,  is  a 
matter  about  which  more  than  one  opinion 
may  be  fairly  held.  Moreover,  Renan  ex- 
pressly calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  authentic  **  logia"  from 
later  additions  of  the  same  kind  (Les 
EvangileSy  p.  201).  The  fact  is,  there  is 
no  contradiction  here  to  that  opinion 
about  the  first  gospel  which  is  expressed 
in  Les  Evangiles  (p.  176). 

The  text  of  the  so-called  Matthew  supposes 
the  pre-existenoe  of  that  of  Mark,  and  does 
little  more  than  complete  it.  He  completes  it 
in  two  fashions— first,  by  the  insertion  of 
those  long  discourses  which  gave  their  chief 
value  to  the  Hebrew  Gospels  ;  then  by  adding 
traditions  of  a  more  modem  formation,  results 
of  successive  developments  of  the  legend,  and 
to  which  the  Christian  consciousness  already 
attached  infinite  value. 

M.  Renan  goes  on  to  suggest  that  be- 
sides "  Mark,"  **  pseudo- Matthew"  used 
an  Aramaic  version  of  the  Gospel  original- 
ly set  forth  in  that  dialect.  Finally  as  to 
the  second  gospel  {Nineteenth  Century ,  p. 
365)  :— 

He  [Mark]  is  full  of  minute  observations, 
proceeding,  oeyond  doubt,  from  an  eyewit- 
ness. There  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  the 
supposition  that  this  eyewitness  .  .  .  was  the 
Apostle  Peter  himself,  as  Papias  has  it. 

Let  as  consider  this  citation  also  by  the 
light  of  Les  Evangiles  : — 

This  work,  although  composed  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  was,  in  a  sense,  the  work  of 
Peter ;  it  represents  the  way  in  which  Peter 
was  aooustomed  to  relate  the  life  of  Jesus  (p. 
116). 

M.  Renan  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  an 
historical  document,  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
has  a  great  superiority  (p.  116),  but  Mark 
has  a  motive  for  omitting  the  discourses  ; 
and  he  attaches  a  *'  puerile  importance" 
to  miracles  (p.  117).  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  is  less  a  legend  than  a  biography 
written  with  credulity  (p.  118).  It  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  Mark  has  not  been  in- 
terpolated and  retouched  (p.  120). 

If  any  one  thinks  that  I  have  not  been 
warranted  in  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
between  '*  scientific  theologians"  and 
**  counsel  for  creeds  ;"  or  that  my  warn- 
ing against  the  too  ready  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain declarations  as  to  the  state  of  biblical 
criticism  was  needless  ;  or  that  my  anx- 
iety as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  **  practi- 
cal "  was  saperflaous,  let  him  compare 
the  statement  that  M.  Renan  has  made  a 
*'  practical  surrender  of  the  adverse  case" 


with  the  facts  just  set  forth.  For  what  is 
the  adverse  case  ?  The  question,  as  Dr. 
Wace  puts  it,  is,  **  It  may  be  asked  how 
far  can  we  rely  on  the  accounts  we  possess 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  on  these  subjects." 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  M.  Renan' s  state- 
ments amount  to  an  adverse  answer — to  a 
**  practical  "  denial  that  any  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  these  accounts.  He 
does  not  believe  that  Matthew,  the  apostle, 
wrote  the  first  gospel  ;  he  does  not  profess 
to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion of  **  logia"  or  how  many  of  them  are 
authentic  ;  though  he  calls  the  second 
gospel  the  most  historical,  he  points  out 
that  it  is  written  with  credulity  and  may 
have  been  interpolated  and  retouched  ; 
and,  as  to  the  author  **  quel  qu'il  soit"  of 
the  third  gospel,  who  is  to  **  rely  on  the 
accounts"  of  a  writer  who  deserves  the 
cavalier  treatment  which  **  Luke"  meets 
with  at  M.  Renan's  hands  ? 

I  repeat  what  I  have  already  more  than 
once  said,  that  the  question  of  the  age 
and  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  has  not, 
in  my  judgment,  the  importance  which  is 
so  commonly  assigned  to  it ;  for  the  sim- 
ple reason,  that  the  reports,  even  of  eye- 
witnesses, would  not  suffice  to  justify  be- 
lief in  a  large  and  essential  part  of  their 
contents  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  reports 
would  discredit  the  witnesses.  The  Gad- 
arene  miracle,  for  example,  is  so  extremely 
improbable,  that  the  fact  of  its  being  re- 
ported by  three,  even  independent^  au- 
thorities could  not  justify  belief  in  it  un- 
less we  had  the  clearest  evidence  as  to 
their  capacity  as  observers  and  as  inter- 
preters of  their  observations.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  three  authorities  are  not 
independent ;  that  they  have  simply 
adopted  a  legend,  of  which  there  were  two 
versions  ;  and  instead  of  their  proving  its 
truth,  it  suggests  their  superstitious  cre- 
dulity :  so  that  if  **  Matthew,"  **  Mark," 
and  **  Luke"  are  really  responsible  for  the 
Gospels,  it  is  not  the  better  for  the  Gada- 
rene  story,  but  the  worse  for  them. 

A  wonderful  amount  of  controversial 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  my  assertion 
in  the  note  to  which  I  have  referred,  as 
an  ohiter  dictum  of  no  consequence  to  my 
argument,  that,  if  Renan's  work*  were 
non-extant,  the  main  results  of  biblical 
criticism   as  set  forth   in   the   works  of 

*  I  trust  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I  un- 
dervalue M.  Benan's  labors  or  intended  to 
speak  slightingly  of  them. 
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Strauss,  Banr,  Reuss,  and  Volkmar,  for 
example,  would  not  be  sensibly  affected. 
I  thought  I  had  explained  it  satisfactorily 
already,  but  it  seems  that  my  explanation 
has  only  exhibited  still  more  of  my  native 
perversity,  so  I  ask  for  one  more  chance. 

In  the  course  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  any  branch  of  science,  what  is 
universally  observed  is  this  :  that  the  men 
who  make  epochs  and  are  the  real  archi- 
tects of  the  fabric  of  exact  knowledge  are 
those  who  introduce  fruitful  ideas  or 
methods.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  does 
this  pushes  his  idea  or  his  method  too  far  ; 
or,  if  fie  does  not,  his  school  is  sure  to  do 
so,  and  those  who  follow  have  to  reduce 
his  work  to  its  proper  value,  and  assign  it 
its  place  in  the  whole.  Not  unfrequently 
they,  in  their  turn,  overdo  the  critical 
process,  and,  in  trying  to  eliminate  errors, 
throw  away  truth. 

Thus,  as  I  said,  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  Cu- 
vler,  Lamarck  really  **set  forth  the  re- 
sults" of  a  developing  science,  although 
they  often  heartily  contradict  one  another. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  mod- 
ern class! ticatory  method  and  nomenclature 
have  largely  grown  out  of  the  results  of 
the  work  of  Linnseus  ;  the  modem  concep- 
tion of  biology,  as  a  science,  and  of  its 
relation  to  climatology,  geography  and 
geology  arc  as  largely  rooted  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  Buffon  ;  comparative 
anatomy  and  palaeontology  owe  a  vast 
debt  to  Cuvier*s  results ;  while  inver- 
tebrate zoology  and  the  revival  of  the  idea 
of  evolution  are  intimately  dependent  on 
the  results  of  the  work  of  Lamarck.  In 
other  words,  the  main  results  of  biology 
up  to  the  early  years  of  this  century  are 
to  be  found  in,  or  spring  out  of,  the  works 
of  these  men. 

So,  if  I  mistake  not,  Strauss,  if  he  did 
not  originate  the  idea  of  taking  the  mytho- 
poeic  faculty  into  account  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gospel  narratives ;  and, 
though  he  may  have  exaggerated  the  influ- 
ence of  that  faculty,  obliged  scientific  the- 
ology hereafter  to  take  that  element  into 
serious  consideration  ;  so  Banr,  in  giving 
prominence  to  the  cardinal  fact  of  the  di- 
vergence of  the  Nazarene  and  Paulino 
tendencies  in  the  primitive  Church  ;  so 
Reuss,  in  setting  a  marvellous  example  of 
the  cool  and  dispassionate  application  of 
the  principles  of  scientific  criticism  over 
the  whole  field  of  Scripture  ,  so  Volkmar, 
in  his  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the 


Nazarene  limitations  of  Jesus,  contributed 
results  of  permanent  value  in  scientific 
theology.  I  took  these  names  as  they  oc- 
curred to  me.  Undoubtedly,  I  might 
have  advantageously  added  to  them  ;  per- 
haps I  might  have  made  a  better  selection. 
But  it  really  is  absurd  to  try  to  make  out 
that  I  did  not  know  that  these  writers 
widely  disagree  ;  and  I  believe  that  no 
scientific  theologian  will  deny  that,  in 
principle,  what  I  have  said  is  perfectly 
correct.  Ecclesiastical  advocates,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  this 
view  of  the  matter.  To  them,  these  mere 
seekers  after  truth,  in  so  far  as  their  re- 
sults are  unfavorable  to  the  creed  the  cler- 
ics have  to  support,  are  more  or  less  **  in- 
fidels," or  favorers  of  **  infidelity  ;"  and 
the  only  thing  they  care  to  see,  or  prob- 
ably can  see,  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  great 
many  matters,  the  truth-seekers  differ 
from  one  another,  and  therefore  can  easily 
be  exhibited  to  the  public,  as  if  they  did 
nothing  else  ;  as  if  any  one  who  referred 
to  them,  as  having  each  and  all  con- 
tributed his  share  to  the  results  of  theo- 
logical science,  was  merely  showing  his 
ignorance  ;  and,  as  if  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency could  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
he  himself  often  disagrees  with  what  they 
say.  I  have  never  lent  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation to  the  assumption  that  I  am  a  fol- 
lower of  either  Strauss,  or  Baur,  or  Reuss, 
or  Volkmar,  or  Renan  ;  my  debt  to  these 
eminent  men — so  far  my  superiors  in  the- 
ological knowledge — is,  indeed,  great ; 
yet  it  is  not  for  their  opinions,  but  for 
those  1  have  been  able  to  form  for  myself, 
by  their  help. 

In  **  Agnosticism  ;  a  Rejoinder"  (p. 
484),  I  have  referred  to  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  those  professors  of  the  science 
of  theology,  whose  tenure  of  their  posts 
depends  on  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions, must  labor  ;  and,  in  a  note,  I  add — 

Imagine  that  all  our  chairs  of  Astronomy 
had  been  fonnded  in  the  fourteenth  centnry, 
and  that  their  incnmbentB  were  bound  to  sig^ 
Ptolemaic  articles.  In  that  case,  with  eveiy 
respect  for  the  efforts  of  persons  thus  hiun- 
pered  to  attain  and  expound  the  truth,  I  think 
men  oC  common  sense  would  go  elsewhere  to 
learn  astronomy. 

I  did  not  write  this  paragraph  without 
a  knowledge  that  its  sense  would  be  open 
to  the  kind  of  perversion  which  it  has 
suffered  ;  but,  if  that  was  clear,  the  neces- 
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sity  for  the  statement  was  still  clearer.  It 
is  my  deliberate  opinion  :  I  reiterate  it ; 
and  I  say  that,  in  ray  judgment,  it  is  ex- 
tremely inexpedient  that  any  subject  which 
calls  itself  a  science  should  be  entrusted 
to  teachers  who  are  debarred  from  freely 
following  out  scientific  methods  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  whatever  those  con- 
clusions may  be.  If  I  may  borrow  a 
phrase  paraded  at  the  Church  Congress,  I 
think  it  '*  ought  to  be  unpleasant"  for 
any  man  of  science  to  find  himself  in  the 
position  of  such  a  teacher. 

Human  nature  is  not  altered  by  seating 
it  in  a  professorial  chair,  even  of  theology. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if,  in  the 
year  1859,  the  tenure  of  my  office  had  de- 
pended upon  my  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Cuvier,  the  objections  to  those 
set  forth  in  the  Origin  of  Species  would 
have  had  a  halo  of  gravity  about  them 
that,  being  free  to  teach  what  I  pleased, 
I  failed  to  discover.  And,  in  making 
that  statement  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  I  am  confessing  that  I  should  have 
been  debarred  by  '*  selfish  interests'*  from 
making  candid  inquiry,  or  that  I  should 
have  been  biassed  by  **  sordid  motives." 
I  hope  that  even  such  a  fragment  of  moral 
sense  as  may  remain  in  an  ecclesiastical 
**  infidel  "  might  have  got  me  through  the 
difficulty  ;  but  it  would  be  unworthy  to 
deny  or  disguise  the  fact  that  a  very  seri- 


ous difficulty  must  have  been  created  for 
me  by  the  nature  of  my  tenure.  And  let 
it  be  observed  that  the  temptation,  in  my 
case,  would  have  been  far  slighter  than  in 
that  of  a  professor  of  theology  ;  whatever 
biological  doctrine  I  had  repudiated,  no- 
body I  cared  for  would  have  thought  the 
worse  of  me  for  so  doing.  No  scientific 
journals  would  have  howled  me  down,  as 
the  religious  newspapers  howled  down  my 
too  honest  friend,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Natal  ;  nor  would  my  colleagues  the  Royal 
Society  have  turned  their  backs  upon  me, 
as  his  episcopal  colleagues  boycotted  him. 
I  say  these  facts  are  obvious,  and  that 
it  is  wholesome  and  needful  that  they 
should  be  stated.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
theology,  if  it  be  a  science,  and  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  those  teachers  of  theology 
who  desire  to  be  something  better  than 
counsel  for  creeds,  that  it  should  be  taken 
to  heart.  The  seeker  after  theological 
truth  and  that  only,  will  no  more  suppose 
that  I  have  insulted  him,  than  the  prisoner 
who  works  in  fetters  will  try  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  me,  if  I  suggest  that  he 
would  get  on  better  if  the  fetters  were 
knocked  off  ;  unless  indeed,  as  it  is  said 
does  happen  in  the  course  of  long  captiv- 
ities, that  the  victim  at  length  ceases  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  chains  or  even  takes 
to  hugging  them,  as  if  they  were  honor- 
able ornaments.* — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Ik  one  of  the  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  philosopher  and  Emperor,  we  find  the 
observation  that  the  Latin  language  had 
no  word  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
ifuXoOTopyla — the  kindred  love  of  child 
and  parent.  The  want  of  the  word  was 
indeed  the  less  felt  by  the  Romans  in  that 
the  quality  whs  seldom  found  and  little 
esteemed  among  them.  Cicero  in  his 
moral  no  less  than  in  his  intellectual  nature 
differed  widely  from  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen.  His  letters  are  those  of  a 
man  whose  affections  are  unusually  keen, 
yet  it  is  apologetically  as  of  a  thing  ahnost 
discreditable  to  his  manhood  that  ho 
writes  to  a  friend  of  the  overmastering 
grief  which  he  felt  for  the  death  of  his 
darling  daughter.  Duty  far  more  than 
New  Sbbixs. — Voii.  L.,  No.  1,  6 


affection  was  the  bond  that  held  the  Ro- 
man family  together.  The  well-known  an- 
ecdote told  of  the  Manlian  family  illus- 
trates the  relations  between  father  and  son 
in  the  olden  times.  Manlius  CapitolinnSy 
dictator  about  two  centuries  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  had  a  son 
Titus,  whom  he  treated  harshly,  and 
brought  up  in  strict  seclusion  on  a  solitary 

*  To  day*8  Times  contains  a  report  of  a  re- 
markable speech  by  Prince  Bismarck,  in  which 
he  tells  the  Reichstag,  that  he  has  long  given 
np  investing  in  foreign  stock,  lest  so  doing 
should  mislead  his  judgment  in  his  transac- 
tions with  foreign  states.  Does  this  deolanu 
tion  prove  that  the  Chancellor  accuses  hiniseif 
of  being  "  sordid  "  and  *'  selfish,"  or  does  it 
not  rather  show  that,  even  in  dealing  with 
himself,  he  remains  the  man  of  realities  ? 
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farm.  On  resigning  tho  dictatorship 
MunliuA  was  impeached  of  excessive  cruelty 
during  his  term  of  office  by  the  tribune 
Fompontus,  who  sought  to  prejudice  him 
by  representing  him  as  a  tyrannical  father. 
Titus  heard  of  the  charge,  hurried  to 
Home,  and,  with  threats  of  death,  forced 
PomponiuB  to  abandon  the  prosecution. 
Yearn  went  by  ;  Titus  became  consul,  and 
led  an  army  against  the  Latins.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  he  issued  an 
order  that  no  soldier  should  engage  in 
tingle  combat  with  any  of  the  enemy. 
His  son,  challenged  by  a  Tusculan  noble, 
and  provoked  beyond  endurance  by  his 
taunts,  disregarded  the  order,  fought,  and 
killed  his  foe.  Exulting  in  his  victoi7  he 
brought  the  spoils  to  his  father,  but  Man- 
liuH  punished  the  breach  of  discipline  by 
puttmg  his  son  to  death  before  the  awe- 
stnick  army.  It  is  true  that  it  was  as 
consul  that  he  punished  the  soldier,  but  it 
is  no  less  clear  that  he  might  have  justified 
tlie  sentence  as  a  lawful  exercise  of  pater- 
nal authority. 

A  student  of  modem  jurisprudence 
would  probably  explain  the  terribly  de- 
spotic rule  of  the  paterfamilias  by  the  the- 
cry  that  the  State  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power  deleJB^ated  a  portion  of  its  authority 
to  the  house-father,  just  as  it  did  to  the 
consul  or  other  official,  submitting  to  him 
the  life  and  property  of  every  member  of 
his  family  and  supporting  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  authority  with  the  sanction 
of  its  laws.  But  this  view,  however 
agreeable  to  our  notions  of  the  respective 
claims  of  State  and  family,  will  not  bear 
examination.  As  a  fact,  the  family  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  State.  The  union  of 
families  formed  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  the  central  authority  born  of  this  union 
tho  heads  of  the  several  families  constitut- 
ing it  resigned  a  part  of  their  disciplinary 
authority.  We  must  look  on  the  King  or 
Consul  as  exercising  over  the  great  col- 
lective family  of  the  commonwealth  a 
nile  in  its  nature  similar  to,  and  in  fact 
derived  from  and  depending  on,  that  ex- 
ercised by  each  father  over  his  own  house- 
hold. Gradually,  however,  the  authority 
of  the  latter,  though  always  great,  and  for 
a  lotng  time  as  absolute  as  that  of  a  master 
<Kver  bis  slave,  came  to  be  limited  by  the 
emcroaohments  of  the  central  government. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  a.d.  200  that  the  father 
Jost  the  right  to  rule  absolutely  the  life  of 
^ven  his  ^caw.n-up  sons.     But  in  spite  of 


successive  limitations  the  power  of  the 
father  remained  in  one  important  respect 
intact.  The  right  of  infanticide,  though 
discouraged,  was  not  abrogated,  and  it 
continued  to  be  exercised  even  after  the 
harsh  usages  of  primitive  times  had  been 
in  other  respects  modified.  Till  the  times 
of  the  Empire,  superfluous  infants,  like 
sick  slaves,  were  commonly  exposed  on 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  near  the  temple  of 
Asculapius.  Slaves,  if  they  recovered, 
obtained  their  freedom,  or  at  least  changed 
proprietors,  the  rights  of  their  original 
owner  being  transferred  to  any  one  who 
took  them  in  and  maintained  them.  Chil- 
dren, on  the  other  hand,  if  they  survived, 
and  were  brought  up  by  a  stranger,  did 
not  pass  out  of  their  father's  ownership. 
The  father,  if  he  traced  the  child  that  he 
had  abandoned,  might,  at  any  time,  re- 
assert his  authority  over  it.  For  that  au- 
thority was  more  enduring  if  not  more  ab- 
solute even  than  that  which  a  master  had 
over  his  slave.  A  slave,  if  sold,  passed  at 
once  and  forever  into  the  possession  of 
the  purchaser.  If  he  were  liberated  his 
freedom  could  not  be  impugned  by  any 
one.  A  son  on  the  contrary  might  be 
twice  sold  to  a  stranger  as  a  bondsman, 
and  twice  restored  to  freedom,  and  yet 
after  each  liberation  he  at  once  returned 
under  his  father's  authority.  It  was  only 
after  a  third  sale  and  a  third  liberation 
that  he  was  really  emancipated  from  pater- 
nal rule.  In  f^ct,  if  a  father  wished  for 
any  reason  to  emancipate  his  son,  it  was 
by  a  fictitious  sale  to  a  friend  three  times 
repeated  that  the  tie  between  them  was 
dissolved. 

When  a  child  was  born,  it  was  looked 
on  as  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
the  father  ^ould  choose  to  acknowledge 
it  as  his  own,  and  bring  it  up  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  If  he  decided  in  the 
affirmative  he  raised  it  in  his  arms,  and 
then  set  it  upright  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  commence  life  with  a  happy  omen. 
A  special  divinity,  Levana,  presided  over 
this  ceremony,  after  which  the  child 
straightway  passed  into  the  guardianship 
of  the  numerous  tutelary  deities  that 
watched  over  every  phase  and  every  act 
of  its  life.  Its  first  cry  was  listened  to  by 
Yagitanus  ;  its  first  articulate  word  in- 
spired by  Fabulinus  ;  Potica  saw  it  suck  ; 
when  weaned  Edulia  taught  it  how  to  eat ; 
Cuba  rocked  its  cradle,  and  throughout  life 
the  genius  born  and  dying  with  it,  t^at 
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guarded  it  from  any  evil  influences  of  the 
constellations  shining  on  its  birth,  shared 
its  every  act  and  never  left  its  side.  Its 
whole  existence  was  spent,  surrounded  by 
a  world  of  spirits  unseen,  unheard,  but 
whose  influence  was  always  felt. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  birth  the  child 
received  its  name.  A  fresh  goddess, 
Nundina,  presided  over  this  ceremony, 
during  which  family  friends  gave  it  pres- 
ents, such  as  silver  sucking  rings,  rattles, 
toy  swords,  and  for  boys  especially  the 
bulla,  a  charm  made  of  gold  or  leather, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  family,  and 
worn  constantly  as  a  protection  against 
the  evil  eye,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  lad's 
station  till  he  came  of  age.  For  their 
daughters,  mothers  desired  above  all  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty.  Amulets  and  charms 
helped  to  counteract  the  malign  influences 
that  might  mar  their  growth,  and  tusks  of 
the  wild  boar  hung  from  their  necks  to 
secure  a  fine  set  of  teeth. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  month  the 
child's  name  was  entered  in  the  official 
register  of  citizens  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  which  served  as  evidence  of  the 
age  and  status  of  all  whose  names  were  in- 
scribed. From  the  time  of  C^sar  onward 
the  boy's  name,  at  least  if  he  belonged  to 
the  order  of  senators  or  knights,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Acta  diuma,  the  daily  offi- 
cial register  of  Rome.  His  identity  was 
thus  established,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
his  admission  to  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Childrea  were  always,  when  health  al- 
lowed it,  nursed  by  their  mothers  till  the 
relaxation  of  morals  in  the  time  of  the 
Elmpire,  when  ladies  of  fashion  came  to 
be  as  anxious  to  cast  off  the  burdens  of 
motherhood  as  they  were  reluctant  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ties  of  marriage.  The  great 
advantages  of  a  mother's  training  were 
fully  acknowledged,  and  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  life  the  child,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  was  brought  up  almost  entirely 
by  the  mother  in  her  own  home.  Little, 
unfortunately,  is  known  of  the  details  of 
the  home  training  given  during  these  early 
years.  How  lasting  the  effects  of  it  some- 
times were,  we  may  learn  from  the  story 
of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Cornelia, 
who  did  so  much  to  form  the  characters 
of  her  sons,  and  never  lost  her  influence 
over  them.  Girls,  much  as  now,  played 
with  their  dolls  and  balls  and  listened  to 
fairy  tales,  such  as  that  of   Cupid   and 


Psyche.  Boys  had  bricks  to  build  with, 
played  at  odd-and-even,  rode  a  cock-horse, 
had  little  carriages  with  teams  of  mice  to 
draw  them,  and  flourished  toy  swords. 
Seven  was  the  ordinary  age  for  beginning 
school  life.  There  was  in  Rome  no  insti- 
tution resembling  the  common  State  school 
of  Sparta,  so  hijj^hly  praised  by  historians 
and  philosophers.  Roman  law  allowed 
absolute  free  trade  in  teaching.  Any  one 
who  wished  was  at  liberty  to  hire  a  room 
for  his  classes,  or  even  to  teach  in  the 
public  streets  or  Porticos.  Such  private 
schools,  to  which  boys  and  girls  went 
together,  existed  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  one  of  the 
best  known  stories  of  Republican  Rome. 
Yirginius,  a  plebeian  of  substance  and 
position,  sent  his  daughter  to  a  school  in 
the  forum  or  adjoining  it.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  lines  that  tell,  how  the 
young  girl  came  by 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand  and  her 

satchel  on  her  arm, 
Home  she  went  boonding  from  the  school  nor 

dreamed  of  shame  or  harm  ? 

At  home  the  girls  of  all  classes  learned  to 
spin  and  weave,  and  were  trained  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  housekeeping.  The 
daughters  of  the  more  wealthy  were 
taught,  in  addition,  the  ordinary  accom- 
plishments learned  in  our  modem  schools. 
Singing,  dancing,  and  playing  on  the  harp 
were  indispensable  in  fashionable  society, 
and  girls  of  noble  birth  took  part^  occa- 
sionally even  in  public,  in  rhythmic  march 
or  sacred  chant.  As,  for  instance,  during 
the  secular  games,  or  when,  as  at  the 
funeral  of  Augustus,  boys  and  girls,  chil- 
dren of  the  greatest  families,  sang  the 
elegy  over  the  deceased  Emperor. 

Painting,  too,  was  sometimes  studied, 
and  some  Roman  ladies  were  artists  of 
considerable  merit.  Nor  were  more  solid 
subjects  neglected.  Some  knowledge  of 
the  great  writers  of  Rome,  and  even  of 
Greece,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  of  every  educated  girl.  These, 
like  the  other  subjects,  were  often  taught 
by  the  mother.  Sometimes,  however, 
professors  were  engaged  for  teaching  all 
the  accomplishments,  including  fencing, 
which,  for  a:  time,  was  quite  the  rage  in 
the  fast  set  of  the  capital,  though  at  the 
risk  that  the  girl  might  disgrace  her  family 
by  a  runaway  match  with  one  of  her 
tutors.  But  the  education  of  girls  was 
necessarily  rather  superficial,   for  it  was 
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soon  cot  short.  At  from  thirteen  to  six- 
teen the  yonng  lady  was  expected  to 
marry,  and  the  spinster  who  reached  the 
mature  age  of  twenty  came  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  law  of  Augustus  against 
celibacv. 

School  training  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  essential  for  hoys,  and  boys'  schools 
accordingly  were  found  even  in  small 
country  towns  such  as  Venusia,  where,  as 
we  learn  from  Horace,  the  sons  of  Ser- 
geants and  Corporals,  with  their  school 
pence  in  their  hands  and  their  satchels  on 
their  shoulders,  went  to  learn  their  letters. 
But  the  teaching  to  be  had  in  these  estab- 
lishments left  much  to  be  desired,  and 
Horace's  father,  poor  though  he  was,  took 
care  to  send  his  son  to  Rome  to  be  edu- 
cated. If,  however,  the  poet  had  been 
born  a  century  later,  he  might  have  got 
excellent  teaching  much  nearer  home  ;  for 
in  imperial  times  great  progress  was  made 
in  this  respect,  and  we  find  th^t  many 
municipalities  had  their  own  first-rate 
schools  either  provided  by  local  taxation  or 
endowed  by  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy 
citizen.  Thus,  among  his  other  bene- 
factions to  Como,  Pliny  gave  the  town 
£5,000  to  keep  up  a  school  in  which  the 
sous  and  daughters  of  the  poor  got  a  free 
education.  Nor  was  that  of  Como  an  iso- 
lated case.  Many  other  towns  throughout 
the  empire,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  gift,  enjoyed 
similar  privileges,  and  the  numerous  bur- 
saries established  by  Trajan  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  thousands  of  destitute  children 
of  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  No  no- 
tice, however,  of  such  endowments  is  met 
with  before  the  second  century  of  the 
Empire  ;  and,  oven  in  spite  of  the  great 
educational  movement  of  that  generation, 
school  mastering  was  still  despised  as  a 
poorly  paid  and  repulsive,  if  not  absolute- 
ly discreditable  profession.  Juvenal  ranks 
the  schoolmaster  lowest  of  all  professional 
men,  even  below  the  private  tutor.  His 
work  is  hard  and  degrading,  and  his  wages 
miserable.  He  sits  from  before  dawn  in 
a  den  which  no  smith,  no  wool-carder 
would  deign  to  occupy  ;  where  the  air  is 
foul,  and  the  thick  sooty  smoke  of  the 
scholars'  lamps  begrimes  their  Vergil  and 
their  Horace.  Even  his  wretched  fee,  for 
which  he  has  to  bargain  like  a  weaver  or  a 
shingle- splitter,  has  to  pay  toll  to  the  rich 
man's  house-steward,  and  after  all  is  sel- 
dom collected  without  a  law  suit.     And 


this  is  the  reward  of  a  man  who  is  ex- 
pected to  have  all  history  and  all  literature 
at  his  fingers'  ends  :  to  know,  as  we 
might  say,  the  name  of  King  Arthur's 
nurse  and  Merlin's  mother,  how  old  Dun- 
stan  was  when  he  died,  and  how  many 
rowers  Hengist  had  to  his  war- ship.  He 
must  watch,  too,  as  carefully  over  the 
morals  as  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  no 
easy  task  it  is  to  keep  twenty  flighty 
tongues  and  twenty  pair  of  unruly  hands  in 
order  ;  and  in  return  for  all  this  his  yearly 
pay  is  as  much  as  a  gladiator  earns  in  a 
single  hour. 

Horace  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a 
lesson  in  one  of  these  schools,  showing 
how  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  last  cen- 
tury before  Christ : — 

Our  Boman  boys  must  learn  to  woik  their 

sums, 
Add,  and  divide  a  shilling  into  pence. 
*'  Albinns's  son,  come  tell  me,  if  yon  take 
A  penny  from  this  fivepenoe,  what  remains  ? 
Out  with  it !' '     "  Fourpence. "     *  *  Bravely  an- 

swered,  boy  ; 
You'll  make  a  banker.    Now  to  fivepence  add 
'A  penny;  what's  the  total?"      "Sixpence." 

"Bight" 

Besides  commercial  arithmetic  the  chief 
subjects  studied  in  Roman  schools  were 
history  and  literature.  Reading  was 
taught,  not,  as  in  Greece,  by  letters,  but 
by  syllables  according  to  our  most  ap- 
proved modern  methods  ;  and  sets  of 
ivory  letters  were  often  given  to  children 
to  make  up  words  with.  Homer  and 
.^op  were  the  commonest  reading-books 
for  Greek,  while  Verffil  and  Horace  very 
soon  after  their  death  entered  into  their 
immortality  as  Latin  class-books.  .  The 
laws  of  the  XH.  Tables  were  got  by  heart 
by  all  Roman  boys  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Public  speaking,  too,  was  an  art  in  which 
it  was  not  so  much  a  glory  to  excel  as  a 
disgrace  to  fail  ;  and  in  the  upper  divi- 
sions of  schools  rhetoric  and  the  practice 
of  declamation  were  carefully  attended  to. 
For  the  rest,  the  management  of  schools 
in  Rome  was  similar  to  what  it  has  been 
in  all  time.  Little  boys  were  coaxed  to 
learn  the  elements  of  knowledge  by  gifts 
of  sweets  and  biscuits.  Prizes  were  given 
to  the  most  proficient,  books  valuable  for 
their  rarity  or  beautiful  manuscript  or 
binding,  while  laggards  in  the  race  for 
learning  were  whipped  up  with  great  ear- 
nestness. Juvenal  tells  us  how  he  had 
flinched  his  hand  from  the  master's  cane 
at  school  ;  and  Orbilius,  the  flogging  pro- 
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fessor,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  magis- 
trate's clerk,  and  had  then  tried  his  lack 
in  the  army,  both  in  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, where  he,  perhaps,  picked  up  his 
partiality  for  strenuous  discipline,  has 
earned  for  himself  by  his  vigor  in  the  use 
of  the  rod  a  reputation  as  enduring  as  that 
of  Dr.  Eeate  or  Dr.  Busby. 

The  school  day  usually  besran  even  be- 
fore sunrise,  and  Martial,  living  in  his 
third  story  in  the  "  Pear-tree  district," 
complains  of  the  schoolmaster  near  the 
modem  Piazza  Barberini  who  woke  him 
up  before  cock-crow  when  he  had  hardly 
got  to  sleep  after  the  nightly  din  of  the 
baker,  with  his  shouts  and  blows.  But 
the  picture  of  the  satirists  is  not  altogether 
accurate,  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
say  that  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  profes- 
sion were  well  paid  and  enjoyed  probably 
a  good  social  position.  Verrius  Flaccus, 
for  instance,  tutor  to  Augustus's  grand- 
children, received  from  the  Emperor  more 
than  £1,000  annually,  and,  in  addition, 
had  free  lodging  in  the  palace,  and  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  private  school.  An- 
other master,  Palemon,  made  an  income 
of  over  £4,000  out  of  his  school.  There 
were  also  lucrative  government  appoint- 
ments open  to  teachers  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  rhetoric,  the  salaries  attached  to  which 
amounted  in  some  cases  to  over  £1,000  ; 
and  the  holders  of  them  were  in  addition 
exempt  from  municipal  taxation.  In  the 
summer  they  had  four  months'  vacation, 
and  there  were  besides  several  holidays 
during  winter  and  spring,  so  that  the  pro- 
fession was  not  altogether  without  its 
prizes  and  compensations. 

During  his  school-days  the  Roman  boy 
wore  a  white  toga  with  a  broad  purple 
stripe  similar  to  that  of  the  Senator.  At 
sixteen  he  came  of  age,  and  the  16th  of 
March  was  usually  chosen  as  the  most  suit- 
able day  for  the  ceremony  with  which 
that  event  was  celebrated.  In  the  early 
morning,  dressed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
pure  white  toga  of  the  citizen,  the  young 
man  offered  a  sacrifice  in  his  father's 
house  to  the  Lares,  the  protecting  deities 
of  the  family,  and  laid  aside  his  golden 
bulla  and  his  purple-striped  toga.  He 
was  then  taken  by  his  father  into  the 
forum,  wherCy  accompanied  by  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  friends,  acquaint- 
ances and  dependents,  he  showed  himself 
to  the  citizens.  From  the  forura  the  pro- 
cession went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  there 


a  sacrifice  was  offered  up  at  the  altar  of 
the  mighty  Jupiter,  protector  of  Rome, 
that  he  might  sanctify  the  admission  of  a 
new  citizen  into  the  great  family  of  the 
State. 

Though  the  youth  had  now  left  his 
school- days  behind  him,  his  education 
was  by  no  means  completed.  He  still 
had  to  prepare  himself  for  the  business  of 
life.  To  this  end  he  now  became  his 
father's  constant  companion,  attended  him 
to  the  forum,  and  there  saw  how  he  trans- 
acted his  own  business  and  shared  in  that 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  followed  him 
about  his  farm  and  learned  the  manage- 
ment of  crops  and  cattle,  listened  to  him 
as,  sitting  in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  he 
gave  advice  to  his  clients  who  came  for 
counsel,  or  heard  him  plead  their  causes 
or  his  own  in  the  law  courts.  Such  was 
the  preparation  given  to  the  young  citizen 
for  following  any  of  the  occupations  that 
became  a  Roman  gentleman.  He  was 
fitted  for  the  life  of  a  capitalist,  a  farmer, 
or  an  advocate,  or  to  become  a  candidate 
for  oflSce. 

A  young  man  who  had  come  of  age 
might,  after  his  father's  death,  be  looked 
on  as  a  paterfamilias  even  though  unmar- 
ried. He  was  subject  to  no  one,  poten- 
tially he  was  the  father  of  children  and 
the  head  of  a  family  ;  and  to  be  the  father 
of  children  and  give  new  citizens  to  the 
commonwealth  was,  at  least  in  early  times, 
looked  on  as  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen. 
Even  the  landless,  houseless  man,  who 
had  no  stake  in  the  country,  no  vote,  and 
no  status,  had  the  same  duty  laid  on  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  proletariate,  the  child- 
getters.  If  he  could  do  nothing  else  for 
the  city  that  gave  him  shelter,  he  could 
at  least  help  to  increase  its  population. 
Much  more  did  the  obligation  lie  on  the 
full  citizen  to  leave  a  posterity  behind  to 
keep  his  name  alive,  to  continue  the  wor- 
ship of  the  family  deities,  and  serve  the 
State  in  peace  and  war.  But  though 
matrimony  was  always  esteemed,  at  least 
in  the  abstract,  a  distaste  for  forming  the 
tie  began  to  call  for  censure  even  in  the 
daysof  the  Republic.  Iua.u.c.  351  fines 
were  imposed  on  celibates  to  remind  them 
of  their  duties.  In  554  a  system  of  re- 
wards was  tried  which  secured  to  married 
persons  certain  immunities  and  privileges, 
but  hopes  of  reward  proved  no  more  effi- 
cacious than  fear  of  punishment  to  drive 
men  into  matrimony.     Metellus,  the  con- 
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qiieror  of  Greece,  is  often  quoted  by  Ro- 
man writers  as  an  example  of  human  felic- 
ity. He  had  filled  honorably  the  highest 
offices  in  the  States.  He  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  his  family.  Of  his  sons  three  had 
been  consuls  in  his  lifetime,  and  when  he 
died  the  fourth  was  candidate  for  the 
office.  His  temper  had  not  been  soured 
by  domestic  trouble  or  disappointed  am- 
bition. Yet  his  opinion  of  women  was 
summed  up  in  very  few  words  ;  they  were 
a  necessary  evil,  with  whom  life  was  a 
trouble,  though  without  them  it  was  im- 
possible. To  some  extent  at  all  events,  this 
dislike  of  marriage  during  the  Republican 
era,  which,  after  all,  was  limited  to  the 
more  luxurious  classes,  may  be  attributed 
to  dread  of  that  extravagant  expenditure 
of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  women 
were  accused.  The  Roman  was  a  strict 
and  austere  steward  of  his  patrimony.  A 
man  who  left  his  sons  an  inheritance 
smaller  than  that  which  he  had  received 
from  his  father  was  held  to  be  not  merely 
a  bad  administrator  but  almost  a  moral 
delinquent.  The  accounts  of  his  house- 
hold expenditure  were  balanced  to  the  last 
penny.  Unproductive  outlay  was  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and  the  waste  of  money 
that  might  have  gone  to  purchase  popu- 
larity, or  develop  his  business,  or  increase 
his  farm,  was  a  sin  and  almost  a  crime. 
Female  profusion  was  a  disturbing  element 
in  this  rigid  system  of  household  economy, 
and  laws  were  constantly  being  passed  to 
regulate  their  clothes,  their  jewelry,  and 
their  carriages.  The  very  frequency  of 
these  laws  shows  how  ineffectual  they 
proved.  Later  on,  when  the  ruling  caste 
in  Rome  had  abandoned  itself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  all  the  coarsest  forms  of  sensual 
extravagance,  marriage  was  accounted  a 
grievous  burden,  hindering  a  man  from 
drawing  from  life  all  the  enjoyment  it 
might  give  him. 

If,  in  spite  of  all,  a  man  determined  to 
marry,  having  selected  his  future  bride, 
he  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  her.  He 
placed  on  her  finger  a  ring  of  iron,  or  as 
wealth  increased  of  gold,  as  a  token  of 
the  engagement.  The  ceremony  ended 
with  a  family  feast  to  which  all  relatives 
were  invited,  and  in  which  the  household 
gods,  too,  had  their  share.  According  to 
the  old  laws  of  Latium^  if  at  this  stage 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  engagement 
drew  back,  an  action  could  be  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  promise. 


There  were  several  forms  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  The  oldest  and  most 
solemn  was  essentially  a  religious  rite, 
establishing  a  perfect  union.  Sons  of 
persons  so  married  were  alone  eligible  for 
the  higher  offices  of  the  priesthood,  and  it 
was  open  to  none  but  members  of  the  old 
Patrician  families,  the  original  citizens  of 
Rome.  In  the  atrium  of  the  house,  be- 
fore the  altar  on  which  burned  the  sacred 
fire  in  the  presence  of  the  Lares,  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  hearing  of  ten  witnesses,  taught 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  how  to  offer  a 
sacrificial  cake  of  salt  and  flour,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
Part  of  this  cake  was  then  eaten  by  them 
as  a  symbol  of  the  community  of  life,  of 
property,  of  family  worship,  that  hence- 
forth united  them.  Then,  seated  side  by 
side,  they  declared  their  will  to  enter  the 
married  state  according  to  a  sacred  for- 
mula dictated  by  the  priest.  A  second  form 
of  marriage,  also  dating  back  to  very 
early  times,  was  marriage  by  purchase. 
Accompanied  by  five  witnesses,  the  bride- 
groom went  to  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father.  There,  in  the  presence  of  a  citi- 
zen who  held  a  balance  in  his  hand,  he 
asked  the  woman  :  **  Wilt  thou  be  my 
wife  ?*'  She  answered,  *'  I  will ;"  and 
she  asked  him  :  **  Wilt  thou  be  my  hus- 
band ?"  and  he  answered,  **  I  will.'* 
Then  the  man  bought  his  bride  of  her 
father.  Holding  a  piece  of  money  in  his 
hand,  he  said  :  ^*  I  declare  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Romans  thou  art  my 
wife  and  the  mother  of  my  household. 
Be  thou  purchased  for  me  with  this  piece 
of  copper  and  by  these  copper  balances." 
Then  the  woman  was  formally  delivered 
over  and  passed  into  her  husband's  pos- 
session, and  became  a  member  of  his 
family,  looking  up  to  him  as  her  friend, 
her  guardian,  and  her  father.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  third  form  grew  up  : 
marriage  by  prescription.  A  man  who 
held  undisputed  possession  of  anything 
for  a  year  established,  by  so  doing,  his 
lawful  ownership  to  it.  fey  a  very  obvi- 
ous legal  fiction,  this  rule  of  law  was  ex- 
tended to  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife.  A  man  living  with  the  woman  he 
chose  as  his  wife  for  a  complete  year  was 
held,  by  so  doing,  to  have  established  his 
right  of  property  over  her  without  further 
ado  ;  and  this  mode  of  escaping  the  for-  . 
malities  of  the   religious   ceremony  soon 
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proved  very  attractive.  As  time  went  on, 
women  came  to  be  as  unwilling  as  men  to 
be  married  according  to  any  of  the  estab- 
lished forms  by  which  they  passed  as  ab- 
solutely into  their  husbands'  possession  as 
they  had  before  been  in  that  of  their 
father.  They  desired  a  more  independent 
position,  and  it  did  not  require  much  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  to  find 
a  way  of  accomplishing  their  wish.  Owner- 
ship by  prescription  was  not  established 
till  after  a  year's  unbroken  possession. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  consistently 
enough,  that  a  woman  might  retain  her 
independence  indefinitely  by  staying  away 
from  her  husband's  house  for  three  days 
in  each  year.  By  so  doing  she  retained 
her  property  in  herself,  just  as  a  land- 
owner prevents  others  from  establishing  a 
right-of-way  by  closing  his  gates  one  day 
io  every  year.  During  the  Empire,  this 
was  the  favorite  mode  of  marriage,  espe- 
cially if  the  wife  had  a  large  dowry.  For 
she  thus  passed  out  of  her  father's  family 
without  entering  into  her  husband's.  She 
became  mistress  of  herself  and  her  prop- 
erty. 

Independent  of  the  legal  forms,  there 
were  the  social  observances  of  marriage 
which  were  the  same  whatever  was  the 
legal  ceremony  chosen.  At  nightfall, 
when  the  star  of  Venus  began  to  shine, 
the  bride  was  fetched  from  her  father's 
bouse.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe, 
a  symbol  of  her  virgin  purity,  bound 
round  her  waist  with  a  woollen  sash  ;  her 
hair  was  plaited  into  six  tresses  after  those 
of  the  Vestal  Virgins  ;  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  fiame-colored  veil,  and  a  fresh 
wreath  of  the  sacred  verbena,  for  the  wife 
was  priestess  in  her  family.  Under  the 
protection  of  Juno  Domiduca  (the  home 
leader)  she  passed  through  the  streets  ac- 
companied by  her  friends,  and  lighted  on 
her  way  with  torches.  By  her  side  there 
walked  a  young  boy  carrying  an  open 
basket,  in  which  there  lay  a  hank  of  wool, 
a  distaff,  and  a  spindle,  for  spinning  was 
the  great  duty  of  the  Eoman  matron  of 
the  Republic.  To  be  a  good  spinner  was 
a  gem  in  her  crown  of  virtues,  by  the  side 
of  chastity  and  frugality,  and  the  emblems 
of  this  occupation  were  held  in  honor  even 
at  a  time  when  the  chosen  pursuits  of 
women  were  very  different.  Arriving  at 
the  door  of  her  new  home,  she  found  it 
wreathed  with  flowers  in  honor  of  the  fes- 
tive   occasion.     On    the   door-posts    she 


hung  fillets  of  wool,  and  anointed  them 
with  oil  as  a  symbol,  it  would  seem,  of 
fertility.  She  was  then  lifted  over  the 
threshold,  a  custom  in  which  we  may  see 
a  survival  of  the  time  when  wives  were 
habitually  stolen  from  neighboring  tribes, 
and  carried  by  force  to  their  husband's 
house.  In  the  atrium  the  bridegroom  re- 
ceived her,  handed  to  her  a  key  as  a  sign 
of  her  rule  in  the  house,  and  offered  her 
fire  and  water  to  represent  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  were  at  her  disposal.  An- 
swering to  the  fixed  formula  in  which  he 
addressed  her,  asking  who  she  was,  she 
replied  :  **  Where  you  are  Oaius  there  am 
I  Caia,"  as  we  might  say,  **  Your  people 
shall  be  my  people,  your  house  my  house, 
and  your  life  my  life."  The  pair  then 
sat  side  by  side  on  two  chairs  covered  with 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  the  priest  joined 
their  hands.  The  marriage  contract  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  and  the  mode  of 
its  administration  was  then  signed,  and  a 
banquet  followed,  during  which  five  wax 
candles -were  burned,  while  from  the  walls 
the  waxen  masks  of  the  husband's  ances- 
tors, decked  for  the  occasion  with  flowers, 
looked  down  from  their  open  cupboards 
wiih  approval. 

Though  during  the  early  days  of  Rome 
divorces  were  very  rare,  the  husband  al- 
ways had  the  absolute  right  to  put  away 
his  wife,  just  as  he  had  the  right  to  inflict 
any  other  punishment  on  her  as  on  every 
member  of  his  household.  The  wife  was 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  she  was  not,  as  in 
Greece,  relegated  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
woman's  apartment ;  but  the  Roman 
would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  di- 
vided rule.  The  household  must  have  a 
supreme  head,  and  that  head  was  the 
father.  Public  opinion,  however,  required 
that  he  should  take  the  advice  of  his 
wife's  relatives  and  of  his  own  family 
council  before  acting,  and  a  reason  must 
be  assigned,  though  it  might  be  a  slight 
one.  Thus  it  was  admitted  that  if  a  wife 
drank  wine  without  leave,  or  had  the  key 
of  the  cellar  in  her  possession,  without 
being  able  to  explain  why,  the  husband 
was  justified  in  punishing  her  according  to 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  or  even  in 
putting  her  away.  Later  on,  more  trivial 
reasons  were  held  to  be  sufficient.  Thus 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  wife  was 
divorced  for  walking  in  the  streets  with  a 
bare  head  (in  modern  Rome,  it  may  be 
observed,  wearing  a  covering  on  the  head 
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in  the  streets  is  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  re- 
spectability), or  for  talking  in  a  public 
place  with  a  freed- woman,  or  for  going  to 
see  the  games  without  her  husband's 
leave. 

No  event  in  his  life  was,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  the  bull,  more  important  to  the 
Roman  than  his  burial.  If  the  body  were 
not  buried,  the  ghost  could  find  no  re- 
pose, but  must  wander  round  the  place  of 
death  or  on  the  borders  of  the  gloomy 
Styx.  An  elaborate  funeral  was  not  neces- 
sary, three  handsful  of  dust  scattered  over 
the  corpse,  if  nothing  more  were  possible, 
sufficed  to  set  the  soul  free  ;  yet,  though 
the  needful  was  so  little,  to  give  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  to  the  dead  was  a  point  of 
honor  to  the  survivors,  and  the  ceremonies 
ordained  by  custom  were  followed  out 
with  scrupulous  exactitude.  As  the  man 
lay  dying  a  relative  gave  him  a  last  kiss  in 
which  to  receive  his  parting  breath.  The 
friends  then  standing  round  his  death-bed 
called  on  him  loudly  by  name  to  answer 
them  if  he  were  yet  alive,  just  as  at  a 
funeral  of  a  king  of  Spain,  before  the 
coffin  is  finally  closed,  a  herald  shouts  to 
wake  him  if  he  only  sleeps.  The  arrange- 
ment of  all  details  of  the  burial  were,  as  a 
rule,  left  to  the  undertakers,  who  were  in 
Rome  numerous  enough  to  form  a  strong 
guild.  Though  their  trade  was  looked  on 
with  contempt,  if  not  with  horror,  it  was 
sufficiently  lucratve,  and  they  were  able  to 
provide  all  requisites  for  the  ceremony, 
which  was  in  its  essentials  the  same  for 
all,  however  much  the  pomp  might  vary 
according  to  wealth  and  rank.  The  burial 
of  a  noble  was,  if  somewhat  barbaric  in 
its  details,  a  picturesque,  even  an  impres- 
sive ceremony.  After  death  the  corpse 
was  laid  out  in  a  bed  of  state  in  the  atri- 
um, with  its  feet  toward  the  door  ready 
to  go  out  thence,  there  for  the  last  time 
to  receive  all  who  came  to  do  honor  to  the 
departed.  The  body  was  covered  with 
the  white  toga  which  its  owner  had  worn 
during  life,  and  on  its  brow  were  placed 
any  wreaths  that  had  been  awarded  to 
him  for  distinguished  services.  On  the 
lips  lay  a  coin  to  pay  the  ferryman  of 
Orcus,  and  on  the  ground  beside  the  bier 
burned  censers  of  incense.  A  cypress  was 
placed  outside  the  house  door,  an  emblem 
of  death,  to  warn  those  who  feared  defile- 
ment not  to  enter.  After  nine  days  a 
herald  going  through  the  streets  invited 
all  to  attend  :  ^^  Lo  !  a  Roman  citizen  is 


dead,  come,  every  man  that  can,  and  fol- 
low after.  He  is  now  being  carried  out 
of  his  house."  Then  at  last  the  proces- 
sion, ordered  by  the  officer  of  the  under- 
taker, passed  out  from  the  vestibule  into 
the  street.  First  went  singers  and  musi- 
cians with  theip  pipes,  sounding  the  funeral 
dirge  ;  after  them  followed  a  troop  of 
female  mourners  robed  in  black,  profes- 
sional wallers  provided  by  the  undertakers, 
who  expressed  by  voice  and  gesture  the 
grief  of  the  family.  Then  a  troop  of 
actors.  Of  these  the  chief,  imitating  the 
deceased,  whom  he  impersonated  in  dress 
and  stature,  took  the  place  of  chief  mourn- 
er, and  seemed  to  follow  himself  out  to 
his  own  burial.  With  a  grotesque  mix- 
ture of  farce  and  tragedy,  he  assumed  the 
character  of  the  dead,  and  even  turned  his 
peculiarities  into  jest.  Thus  when  Ves- 
patian  was  carried  out  to  burial,  and  a  fel- 
low in  the  crowd  remarked  on  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  funeral,  **  Give  me  ten 
pounds,"  cried  the  Archimimus,  alluding 
to  the  dead  Emperor's  reputation  for 
avarice,  **  and  pitch  my  body  into  the 
Tiber  without  more  ado."  Following 
these  actors  came  men  carrying  tablets  in- 
scribed with  the  great  deeds  of  the  dead  ; 
the  battles  he  had  fought,  the  nations  he 
had  conquered.  After  them  came  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  procession. 
The  waxen  masks  of  ancestors,  taken  from 
their  places  on  the  walls  of  the  atrium, 
were  worn  by  men  chosen  to  represent  the 
deceased  members  of  the  family.  In  a 
long  line  swept  by  the  senators,  consuls, 
censors,  dictators,  each  in  his  robe  of 
state,  and  the  triumphator  in  his  gold  em- 
broidered toga.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dead 
man's  ancestors  had  returned  again  to 
earth  to  do  honor  to  their  descendant,  and 
welcome  him  to  his  new  abode.  Then 
followed  the  bier,  draped  in  cloth-of-gold, 
and  carried  often  by  men  of  note,  who 
thus  showed  their  respect  to  the  deceased  ; 
sometimes  by  the  relations,  as  when  Metel- 
us  of  Macedonia  was  borne  out  by  his 
sons  to  burial.  After  it  followed  the 
heirs,  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had 
freed  by  will,  connections,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  and  others  who  joined  the 
crowd  as  a  token  of  respect.  From  the 
house  the  procession  passed  into  the  fo- 
rum ;  there  the  corpse  was  set  down  below 
the  rostra,  from  which  the  heir  delivered 
a  panegyric  of  the  dead,  relating  the  great 
deeds  of  himselt.and  his  farailv.     Thence 
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the  corpse  was  carried  oat  of  the  town- 
gate  to  the  family  tomb  on  the  Flaminian 
or  Appian  way.  There  the  pyre  had  been 
built,  and  the  funeral  cypresses  had  been 
planted.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
pile  ;  one  of  the  relatives,  with  averted 
face,  applied  a  torch,  and  the  wood  flared 
up.  Gladiators  often  fought  the  while,  a 
form  of  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  introduced 
from   Etruria,    and   which  gradually  de- 


veloped into  the  monstrous  massacres  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

When  the  fire  had  burned  out,  the  ashes 
were  quenched,  the  calcined  bones  were 
carefully  folded  in  a  black  cloth  and 
washed  with  wine  and  milk,  then  dried 
and  placed  with  perfumes  in  the  urn  of 
marble  or  ^alabaster  which  found  its  place 
in  the  chambers  of  the  family  tomb. — 
National  Review, 
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bt  fribdrich  schiller. 
Translated  bt  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

At  Aachen,  throned  in  imperial  state, 

On  the  day  that  had  seen  him  crowned, 
Holding  high  festal  King  Rudolph  sate, 

In  the  hall  from  old  times  renowned. 
Rhine's  Palgrave  with  viands  crowned  the  board. 
The  wine  by  Bohemia's  king  was  poured, 

And,  like  stars  around  the  Sun, 
Stood  the  seven  Electors  intent  to  share 
In  paying  dhoir  to  the  monarch  there, 

Who  the  world  for  his  fief  had  won. 

The  high-piled  galleries  round  were  filled 

With  the  people,  a  joyous  crowd. 
And  through  their  cheers  and  their  shoutings  shrilled 

The  trumpets  clear  and  loud  ; 
For  the  time,  it  was  over,  the  woful  tiipe 
Of  war  and  disaster  and  havoc  and  crime. 

And  law  ruled  again  in  the  land  : 
No  longer  the  spear  lords  it  blindly,  no  more 
Crouch  the  feeble  and  peacefully  minded  before 

Brute  force  and  its  ruthless  hand. 

The  Kaiser  takes  hold  of  the  goblet  of  gold. 

And  thus,  well  content,  spoke  he  : 
*^  The  feast  is  bright,  and  my  heart  is  light, 

This  noble  banquet  to  see  ; 
But  I  miss  the  bard,  who  brings  joys  the  best. 
Who  with  song  and  sweet  melody  thrills  my  breast. 

And  with  thoughts  that  are  all  divine  : 
From  ray  youth  I  have  loved  his  art,  and  here 
What  I  evermore  held,  when  a  knight,  raost  dear, 

Shall  it  not,  when  I'm  Kaiser,  be  mine  ?" 

« 

Then  lo  !     Forth  steps  with  a  lordly  mien 

The  bard  from  these  princely  peers, 
His  locks  were  white,  of  a  silver  sheen, 

Bleached  so  by  the  teeraing  years. 
'^  Sweet  music  sleeps  in  the  golden  strings,    \ 
Of  love's  dear  guerdon  the  minstrel  sings. 
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Lauds  the  highest,  the  hest,  the  most  sweet 
Of  all  the  heart  yearns  for,  the  sense  desires  ; 
But  say,  what  my  liege  of  the  bard  requires, 

As  for  his  great  festival  meet  ?" 

**  I  will  lay  no  command  on  a  minstrel  true," 

Said  the  king  with  a  smile.  *'  To  a  power 
Far  higher  is  his  allegiance  due, 

He  obeys  the  behest  of  the  hour  ; 
As  the  roar  of  the  blast  when  the  wild  winds  blow, — 
Whence  it  cometh  and  how  may  no  mortal  know, — 

As  the  spring  from  some  far-hidden  deep. 
So  the  bard's  song  wells  from  his  inmost  soul. 
And  feelings  awake  'neath  its  mystic  control. 

In  our  hearts  that  so  strangely  sleep  !" 

The  minstrel  caught  up  his  harp  straightway. 

And  with  power  its  chords  he  smote  : 
**  A  high-born  hero  rode  forth  one  day 

To  hunt  the  swift  mountain  goat. 
His  squire,  with  the  weapons  to  serve  his  need. 
Rode  after,  and  when  on  his  stately  steed 

He  was  pricking  the  meadows  o'er, 
Far  ofE  he  hears  a  bell  tinkling  low, — 
'Twas  a  priest,  that  with  the  Lord's  body  did  go. 

His  sacristan  striding  before. 

'^  And  the  Count  leapt  down,  and  he  bared  his  head, 

And  bowed  with  a  Christian  mind 
In  reverence  lowly  to  what  had  bred 

Salvation  for  all  mankind. 
But  a  brook  that  brawled  through  the  meadow,  by 
The  mountain  torrents  swollen  wild  and  high, 

The  priest's  going  on  delayed  ; 
So  he  lays  the  Host  near  him  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  sandals  straight  from  his  feet  unwound, 

In  purpose  across  to  wade. 

**  *  What  wouldest  thou  ? '  marvelling  much  to  scan 

His  doings,  the  good  Count  said. 
*  On  my  way,  sir,  am  I  to  a  dying  man, 

Who  pines  for  the  heavenly  bread. 
I  had  come  to  the  bridge  that  spans  the  brook, 
When  the  torrent  came  eddying  down, — it  shook. 

Then  was  whirled  away  ;  and  so, 
To  bring  that  poor  soul  its  heavenly  cheer. 
As  fast  as  I  may  through  the  water  here 

Barefooted  I  mean  to  go. ' 

'^  The  Count  sets  the  priest  on  his  knightly  steed 

And  hands  him  the  glitterinpc  reins, 
So  speeds  him  to  solace  the  sick  man's  need 

With  the  balm  of  his  heavenly  pains  ; 
Himself  strode  the  beast  that  had  borne  his  squire, 
And  hunted  that  day  to  his  heart's  desire  : 

The  priest  to  the  sick  man  sped. 
And  by  the  next  morning's  dawning  light 
He  brought  the  brave  barb  back  to  the  knight, 

By  the  bridle  modestly  led. 
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Nay,  Heaven  forfend  ! '  then  devoutly  «ried 

The  Count,  *  that  in  chase  or  strife 
I  should  ever  again  the  steed  bestride, 

That  has  borne  the  Lord  of  Life  ! 
If  it  may  not  be  for  thine  own  allowed. 
To  the  service  of  God  let  it  still  be  vowed  ! 

'Tis  a  tribute  to  Him  I'd  give, 
Of  whom  I  take  as  in  trust  my  whole 
World's  wealth,  my  honor,  my  body,  my  soul. 

And  the  breath  whereby  I  live  ! ' 

**  '  So  may  God,  who  from  heaven  to  the  plaint  and  prayer 

Of  the  helpless  His  ear  doth  bow, 
To  honor  bring  you  here — ay,  and  there — 

As  Him  you  are  honoring  now  ! 
Your  name  and  fame  men's  praise  command 
For  prowess  done  in  the  Switzers'  land  : 

Six  daughters  fair  have  you  ; 
May  each  of  them  bring  to  your  House  a  crown, 
And  hand  to  the  latest  ages  down 

Its  glories  ever  new  ! '  '  * 

There  sat  the  Kaiser,  with  head  down  bent. 

As  he  thought  of  the  days  gone  by  ; 
But  now  he  divines  what  the  minstrel  meant. 

As  he  looks  at  his  flashing  eye. 
In  him  the  priest  he  again  beholds, 
And  he  hides  in  his  mantle's  purple  folds 

The  rush  of  the  tell-tale  tears. 
All  looked  at  the  Kaiser,  and  every  one 
Knew  he  was  the  Count,  who  that  deed  had  done. 

And  it  hallowed  his  name  for  years. 

— Blackwood^  8  Magazine, 
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The  subject  of  this  study  would  be  a 
most  embarrassing  one  if  it  were  intended 
for  a  Spanish  Review.  In  speaking  of 
women  in  my  own  country  I  should  wish 
to  be  able  to  attribute  to  them  all  good 
qualities  without  reservation  and  to  present 
them  as  mirrors  of  all  perfection,  being 
myself  a  woman  and  a  Spaniard.  More-  * 
over,  public  sympathy  is  rather  with  him 
who  extols  than  with  him  who  gives  an 
unprejudiced  opinion  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. And  in  Spain  to  put  in  writing 
matters  which  are  admitted  by  everybody 
in  conversation  often  amounts  to  an  act  of 
courage.  Thus  it  is  that  writers  find 
themselves  obliged  to  gild  the  pill.  In  my 
own  case,  though  I  understand  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  subject,  if  I  were  writing  for 
my  compatriots  of  my  own  sex  I  should 


use  no  gilt.  On  the  contrary  I  should 
speak  with  the  frankness  which  has  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  my  character. 
In  addressing  readers  of  another  country, 
who  expect  full  and  open  information  and 
who  have  practically  no  means  of  correct, 
ing  any  errors  into  which  they  might  be 
led  by  false  statements,  the  obligation  of 
speaking  the  truth  becomes  even  stronger. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  from 
these  hints  that  it  is  my  intention  to  pass 
any  harsh  censure  on  Spanish  women  or 
to  elaborate  a  satire  after  the  manner  of 
Juvenal  or  Boileau.  This  would  be  un- 
called  for,  and  even  if  called  for  would  be 
unjust,  for,  granted  her  position  in  soci- 
ety, the  faults  of  the  Spanish  woman  must, 
to  a  great  degree,  be  imputed  to  the  man. 
It  is  he,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  who  models 
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and  gives  form  *to  the  female  character. 
Perhaps  in  French  society  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  sway  of  a  royal  mis- 
tress was  universal  and  an  assembly  of 
**  precieuses"  set  the  fashion,  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  proverb  that  "  men 
make  laws  and  women  make  manners." 
In  the  Spain  of  to-day,  where  at  least  nine 
out  of  any  ten  actions  performed  by  a 
woman  are  done  in  obedience  to  ideas 
which  have  been  suggested  to  her  by  man, 
it  would  be  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to 
hold  her  entirely  responsible. 

To  understand  the  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  woman  of  to-day  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view  the  change  or  rather 
transformation  that  Spain  has  been  un- 
dergoing ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  since 
the  repulse  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  I. 
The  French  Revolution,  though  its  direct 
influence  upon  us  had  been  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, obtained  an  indirect  influence 
helped  by  the  violent  upheaval  of  our 
heroic  struggle.  Our  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  seemed  a  terrible  protest 
against  the  new  government  adopted  by 
the  neighboring  nation,  was  in  reality  the 
means  by  which  the  revolutionary  spirit 
and  modem  ideas  crossed  the  barrier  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  came  in  among  us. 
From  the  time  that  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
assembled  in  1812,  a  new  and  constitu- 
tional Spain  clearly  showed  itself — the 
Spain  which  was  destined  to  conquer  the 
old  one  repeatedly  in  bloody  civil  strife. 
To  live  and  to  gain  strength,  young  Spain 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  unceasing  war 
against  old  Spain,  arbitrary,  superstitious, 
and  reduced  to  absolutism  by  the  kings  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  This  contest  was 
carried  on  not  only  in  the  field  of  battle 
but  also  in  that  of  social  institutions,  and 
was  necessarily  reflected  in  the  social  and 
moral  status  of  women,  and  through  them 
in  the  family  life. 

The  Spanish  woman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  her 
French  sister  at  the  dawn  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Whereas  the  French  woman  of  the 
last  century  is  perhaps  the  most  witty, 
sceptical,  and  free  of  those  who  have  a 
place  in  history,  the  Spaniard  is  the  most 
**  devote,*'  docile  and  ignorant — notice 
that  I  have  said  ^^  d6vote,"  not  pious,  for 
piety,  in  my  opinion,  existed  in  a  better 
and  more  solid  form  among  the  famous 
women  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


centuries,  chief  among  whom  shines  the 
great  queen  Isabel  the  Catholic.  At  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  Spanish  women, 
whose  learning  equalled  their  piety,  far 
from  contenting  themselves  with  no  edu- 
cation, or  with  only  a  superficial  one,  held 
professorships  of  rhetoric  and  Latin  like 
Isabel  Galindo,  or  widened  the  domain  of 
philosophic  speculation,  like  Oliva  Sabuco. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  these  traditions 
were  so  utterly  lost  that  it  was  considered 
dangerous  to  teach  girls  the  alphabet,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  they  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  they  might  correspond  with 
their  sweethearts.  I  have  heard  it  told  of 
a  great-grandmother  of  mine,  of  noble 
family  (grandees,  in  fact),  that  she  was 
obliged  to  learn  to  write  alone,  copying 
the  letters  from  a  printed  book,  with  a 
pointed  stick  for  pen,  and  mulberry -juice 
for  ink.  A  salutary  ignorance,  absolute 
submission  to  paternal  and  conjugal  au- 
thority, religious  practices,  and  complete 
self-effacement,  formed  the  regime  under 
which  the  Spanish  woman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury lived.  These  abuses  were  lashed  by 
the  satiric  scourge  of  our  famous  Moratin, 
in  El  8%  de  las  Niflas,  El  viejo  y  la  Nifla^ 
and  La  Mojigata,  The  result  of  the 
teaching  of  these  comedies  amounted  to  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  female 
character.  The  Spanish  woman  of  the 
time  anterior  to  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  has 
become  the  classic  type  ;  as  classic  as  the 
**garbanzo"  and  the  **  bolero."  The 
womnn  of  this  pure  and  simple  national 
type  never  went  out  except  to  mass,  and 
that  very  early,  for,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
**  Good  women  don't  walk."  Her  dress 
consisted  of  the  tight  petticoat  of  fine 
cloth  or  serge,  white  kerchief,  fastened 
with  a  gold  pin,  and  velvet  bodice  and  lace 
mantilla  ;  her  only  luxury  when  dressed  in 
her  best  (for  she  never  walked)  was  the 
openwork  silk  stocking  and  the  satin  slip- 
per. She  employed  her  time  in  manual 
labor,  ironing,  knitting,  embroidering  on 
a  frame,  or  making  preserve  or  sweet- 
meats. Patchwork  was  fashionable  in 
spite  of  its  danger  to  the  eyes.  As  lately 
as  my  girlhood  my  mother  used  to  show 
me,  as  a  work  deserving  of  admiration, 
cushions  worked  by  my  great-grandmother 
in  patchwork,  so  fine  that  the  work  almost 
formed  a  new  texture.  Even  if  she  knew 
how  to  read,  this  woman  was  acquainted 
with  no  other  book  than  the  breviary,  the 
**  Christian  Year>"   and  the   Catechism, 
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which  she  used  to  teach  to  her  children, 
by  force  of  blows — for  to  chastise  children 
was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  rite,  which  it 
wonld  have  been  incorrect  to  curtail,  for 
the  proverb  says,  **  Qui  diligit  filinm 
assiduat  illi  flagello."  She  led  the  prayer 
of  the  rosary,  surrounded  by  her  servants 
and  family  ;  at  night  she  gave  her  bless- 
ing to  her  sons,  who  kissed  her  hand, 
even  though  they  already  wore  beards, 
and  were  married  ;  she  consulted  with 
some  friar  or  other  on  the  afPairs  of  her 
household,  and  had  home-made  remedies 
for  all  known  infirmities.  So  thorough- 
going a  female  figure  was  bound  to  disap- 
pear at  the  advent  of  society  as  at  present 
constituted. 

I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  all  was 
good  under  the  old  system.  The  scandal- 
ous memories  of  the  court  of  Carlos  IV. 
would  cry  aloud  to  refute  me-^uchesses 
picnicking  in  the  country  with  bull- fight- 
ers, and  supping  with  actresses  in  their 
houses,  queens  exalting  their  favorites, 
and  loading  them  with  riches  and  honors  ; 
ladies,  in  addition  to  other  vices,  more  ex- 
cusable because  natural,  given  up  to  the 
vice  of  gambling,  stuffing  their  beaded 
reticules  with  gold  pieces,  and  losing  in  a 
night  a  fifth  part  of  their  fortune.  All  I 
wish  to  state  is,  that  the  classic  type  of 
the  woman  of  old  Spain  prevailed  before 
the  year  1812,  and  formed  the  character- 
istic of  society  anterior  to  the  constitu- 
tional regime  ;  and  I  may  add  that  these 
d6vote  and  strait-laced  women  and  the 
gay  ladies  whom  Goya  painted  in  the  fres- 
coes of  the  hermitage  of  San  Antonio  were 
two  distinct  and  inseparable  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  epoch,  two  types  of  old 
Spain,  neither  of  which  finds  its  place  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  where 
virtues  and  vices  alike  bear  an  unmistak- 
able mark  of  the  intellectual  movement. 

The  social  change  brought,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  evolution  of  the 
feminine  type,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
new  style  of  Spaniard  who  strove  for  and 
wrought  this  radical  change  has  not  yet 
resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that,  amid 
the  change  of  all  her  surroundings,  of  in- 
atitutions,  laws,  manners,  and  sentiments, 
the  type  of  woman  would  vary  also.  It 
is  indisputable  that  men  in  general  have 
not  resigned  themselves  to  any  change  or 
evolution  in  women.  For  the  Spaniard, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however  liberal 
and  advanced  his  idead'may  be,  the  ideal 


of  woman  is  not  in  the  future  but  in  the 
past.  The  model  wife  is  still  the  same  as 
she  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  must 
pause  and  examine  into  this  fact,  which 
will  give  us  the  key  to  many  contradictions 
and  enigmas,  at  first  sight  inexplicable, 
which  are  found  in  contemporary  Spain. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  broke 
out,  Spain  possessed  one  of  the  elements 
which  go  furthest  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
patriotism.  This  was  the  identity  of 
views  on  public  affairs  in  the  two  sexes. 

From  this  unanimity  (possessed  also  by 
France  during  the  revolutionary  period) 
patriotism  is  bom  in  the  home  circle,  a 
patriotism  that  can  be  handed  down  to 
future  generations.  There  is  nothing  that 
nations,  where  such  unanimity  exists,  may 
not  hope  for. 

At  that  time  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  more  on  a  level  as  regards  their  civil 
duties.  He  did  not  yet  exercise  the  po- 
litical rights  now  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
parliamentary  system,  though  entirely  de- 
nied to  her,  and  society  was  not  divided 
into  two  heterogeneous  portions  as  it  is 
now.  Woman  and  man  felt  and  thought 
alike ;  both  were  Catholics,  Royalists, 
Spanish  to  the  backbone,  and  enemies  to 
everything  foreign.  It  is  for  this  reason 
^  that  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  de- 
fence against  the  French  was  no  less  active 
than  that  played  by  men.  Docile  and 
passive  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
woman  of  old  Spain,  when  she  saw  her 
country  in  danger,  could  show  that  beneath 
her  modest  bodice  beat  the  indomitable 
heart  of  the  heroines  of  Celtiberia.  The 
hands  accustomed  to  finger  the  beads  of 
the  rosary  or  balance  the  lace  fan  found 
strength  to  dash  down  the  grenadiers  of 
the  Old  Guard  or  to  apply  the  fuse  to  the 
touch-hole  of  the  cannon. 

Perhaps  some  one,  taking  up  a  position 
the  disproof  of  which  is  impossible,  may 
maintain  that  with  the  recurrence  of  a 
French  invasion  the  same  thing  would 
happen  again.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Such 
female  heroism  may  occur  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon  ;  as  a  general  rule  it  cannot. 
It  is  more  likely  to  occur  among  the  lower 
orders  or  the  aristocracy  than  among  the 
middle  class.  The  last  sparks  of  public 
spirit  in  the  Spanish  woman  were  her  pro- 
tests and  the  kind  of  **  Fronde"  which 
she  organized  at  the  time  when  the  revo- 
lution of  September,  1868,  took  an  anti- 
Catholic  complexion  and  Amadeo  I.  came 
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to  the  throne.  To  the  8ame  class  of 
phenomena  belongs  the  part  which  women, 
chiedy  peasants,  took  in  the  Carlist  rising 
in  the  northern  provinces.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  whenever  the  Spanish 
woman  shows  interest  in  public  affairs  her 
adherence  is  always  given  to  old  Spain  ; 
new  Spain,  socially  speaking,  has  not  yet 
formed  its  female  party.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  civil  war  women  have 
paid  no  attention  to  public  afiPairs. 
Though  certain  ladies  are  adopting  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  galleries  of 
**  Congress,'*  it  is  with  a  view  to  amuse- 
ment, to  see  and  be  seen.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  opinions 
are  the  very  opposite  to  reactionary,  was 
complaining  to  me  that  the  Spanish  woman 
lacks  an  ideal,  and  listening  to  his  com- 
plaint, I  reflected  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  have  one  ;  her  old  ideal  has  not 
been  respected,  a  new  one  has  not  been 
ofiFered. 

Spaniards  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  painful  contradiction.  Though 
their  inclination  to  social  innovations  is 
such  that  in  no  country,  except  perhaps 
Japan,  have  reforms  been  so  sudden  and 
so  radical,  they  feel  at  the  same  time  so 
intensely  the  charm  of  tradition  that  they 
are  always  returning  to  it  like  the  faithless 
husband  to  the  constant  wife.  That  in 
which  tradition  exercises  the>  strongest 
sway  over  the  Spaniard,  for  it  lies  deep, 
we  may  say,  in  the  foundation  of  his 
Semitic  nature,  is  everything  which  relates 
to  his  womankind.  From  the  Spaniard's 
point  of  view,  I  repeat,  all  may,  nay  must, 
change  ;  woman  alone  must  remain  im- 
mutable  and  fixed  like  the  pole-star.  Ask 
the  most  liberal  man  in  Spain  what  quali- 
ties must  be  united  in  his  idea)  of  woman, 
and  he  will  draw  you  a  picture  very  little 
different  to  that  drawn  by  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon  in  Za  Perfecta  Caaada,  or  Juan  Luis 
Vives  in  La  Institucion  de  la  Afujer  Oris- 
tiana,  or  even,  ascending  still  further  the 
stream  of  time,  he  may  go  back  to  the 
Bible,  and  find  his  ideal  expressed  in  the 
strong  woman.  At  the  same  time  as  he 
draws  so  severe  an  outline  and  demands 
from  the  other  sex  a  combination  of  the 
qualities  of  the  stoic  and  the  angel,  he 
would  place  her  within  a  crystal  barrier 
which  should  separate  her  from  the  world 
through  the  help  of  ignorance.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  who  passes  his  life 
wallowing  in  the  political  mire  does  not 


scruple  to  censure  as  a  grave  fault,  and  to 
ridicule  as  the  greatest  absurdity,  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  public  affairs  by  a 
woman.  As  for  other  kinds  of  knowledge, 
many  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  father 
of  a  certain  friend  of  mine  who,  when 
asked  by  his  daughter  if  Russia  was  a 
northern  country,  replied  angrily,  **  Good 
women  have  no  need  to  know  such  things. " 

I  repeat,  that  the  social  distance  between 
the  two  sexes  is  to  day  greater  than  it  was 
in  old  Spain.  Men  have  gained  rights 
and  privileges  in  which  women  have  no 
share.  Each  new  conquest  made  by  the 
stronger  sex  in  the  field  of  political  liberty 
deepens  the  moral  abyss  that  separates  it 
from  the  weaker,  and  makes  the  rdle  of 
the  latter  more  passive  and  ill-defined. 
Educational  freedom,  religious  freedom, 
right  of  public  meeting,  the  suffrage  and 
the  whole  parliamentary  system  only  serve 
to  transfer  to  one  half  of  society,  the  mas- 
culine, the  strength  which  the  other  half 
is  gradually  losing.  Nowadays  no  woman 
in  Spain,  from  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
downward,  enjoys  the  slightest  political 
influence,  and  the  female  intelligence  is 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  ideas  suggested 
by  men.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion it  will  suffice  to  analyze  one  aspect 
of  the  female  heart  in  Spain,  its  feelings 
on  the  religious  question. 

I  have  already  stated  that  in  my  native 
land,  so  far  from  desiring  that  his  wom- 
ankind should  think  and  feel  like  himself, 
the  man's  aim  is  that  they  should  live  a 
moral  and  intellectual  life  not  only  inferior 
to  but  entirely  different  from  his  own. 
That  the  Spanish  woman  is  a  believer  b^ 
instinct  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  this  instinct  is  greatly  assisted  by 
the  law,  promulgated  by  the  man,  that, 
while  he  may  make  his  clioice  and  be  either 
deist,  atheist,  sceptic,  or  materialist,  his 
daughters,  sisters,  wife,  and  mother  must 
be  nothing  else  than  Catholics  pure  and 
simple.  I  remember  that  some  time  ago 
in  my  native  town,  Comna,  a  meeting  of 
freethinkers  was  got  up.  The  promoter 
and  president  was  a  professor  of  very  re- 
publican opinions,  and  he  gave  notice  in 
the  newspapers  that  ladies  might  be  pres- 
ent. When  after  the  meeting  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  not  brought  his  own 
wife,  he  answered,  horror-struck,  "  My 
wife  ?  My  wife  is  no  freethinker,  thank 
God!" 

I  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  the 
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persistence  of  the  religious  spirit  among 
women.  Would  that  men  had  it  too. 
Heaven  knows  thej  need  it !  I  only  wish 
to  show  the  inconsistency/ the  unfairness, 
and  the  somewhat  humiliating  nature  of 
the  restriction  imposed  by  men  upon  worn- 
en  in  forbidding  them  to  break  through 
the  barrier  of  belief.  The  man  considers 
himself  a  superior  being,  authorized  to 
throw  oS.  every  yoke  and  question  all 
authority  and  to  arrange  his  life  on  an 
elastic  moral  system  of  his  own  making  ; 
but,  influenced  by  the  despotic  and  jealous 
temper  natural  to  the  African  races,  as  he 
can  no  longer  place  a  negro  with  a  dagger 
in  his  girdle  to  watch  over  his  wife,  he 
gives  her  an  august  guardian,  God  !  Thus 
God  is  for  the  Spanish  woman  the  protec- 
tor of  the  purity  of  the  marriage  tie,  with 
the  added  advantage  that,  if  the  husband 
seeks  distraction  and  pleasure  abroad,  the 
guardian  becomes  a  consoler  and  a  coun- 
sellor of  right,  who  takes  the  wounded  soul 
into  his  loving  hands  and  heals  it  with 
sweet  bahn,  turning  it  from  the  path  that 
leads  to  destruction. 

This  is  why  no  Spaniard,  with  excep- 
tions so  few  that  they  serve  to  confirm  the 
rule,  would  consent  to  see  the  women  of 
his  family  abandon  the  religion  in  which 
they  were  brought  up.  Men  there  are 
who  have  not  confessed  for  thirty  years 
and  yet  would  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
their  wives  had  failed  to  carry  out  the 
commandment  of  the  Church  last  Easter. 
No  unbeliever  can  fail  to  evince  a  certain 
amount  of  feeling  when  he  recalls  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  remembering  the  ideas 
which  his  mother  taught  him.  Not  to 
have  received  from  one's  mother  religious 
instruction  is  considered  almost  as  great 
a  humiliation  as  not  to  know  who  was  one's 
father,  and  to  tell  a  man  that  his  mother 
was  without  religious  principle  is  to  insult 
him  scarcely  less  than  by  accusing  her  of 
unchastity. 

From  this  dualism  in  the  male  judgment 
spring  extremely  cruious  contrasts  between 
toe  public  and  private  life  of  Spanish 
statesmen.  While  abroad  they  pose  as 
innovators,  and  even  as  destructives,  in  the 
family  circle  they  worship  tradition  and 
take  part  in  the  religious  duties  of  the 
household.  Estanislao  Figueras,  formerly 
President  of  the  Republic,  daily  recited 
the  prayers  of  the  rosary  with  his  wife. 
At  the  table  of  Emilio  Castelar,  another 
President,  who  was  also  democratic  tri- 


bune, meat  was  never  served  on  fast  days 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  sister  Concha. 
Castelar's  gift  of  beautiful  expression 
helped  him  to  explain  this  reverential  at- 
titude in  an  extremely  poetical  manner : 
**  My  sister,"  said  the  celebrated  orator, 
"  represents  for  me  the  home  of  our  par- 
ents now  broken  up,  the  pleasant  memories 
of  childhood,  and  the  period  of  youth, 
during  which  love  and  belief  are  so  strong. 
The  Catholic  practice,  which  I  follow  for 
my  sister's  sake,  gives  warmth  to  my 
heart." 

While  the  women  are  hearing  mass  their 
husbands  await  them,  leaning  against  the 
pillars  of  the  porch.  Only  women  assist 
at  religious  exercises  such  as  '^  triduos," 
**  novenas,''  and  celebrations.  All  this  is 
so  well  known  and  common  that  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  it.  To  such  a  de- 
gree have  the  men  abandoned  to  the  women 
the  field  of  religion,  that  preachers  have 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  trick  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  male  congregation.  This 
is  done  by  announcing  lectures  or  confer- 
ences, which  cannot  be  attended  by  women 
because  they  treat  of  very  profound  sub- 
jects of  science,  morals,  or  philosophy. 
The  male  vanity  is  thus  tickled  in  its  most 
sensitive  point — intellectual  exclusiveness 
-—the  church  is  crowded  ;  and  although 
the  lectures  do  not  generally  possess  any 
point  of  superiority  to  the  average  news- 
paper article,  their  success  is  assured  by 
the  delicate  flattery  of  being  '^for  men 
only." 

I  hasten  to  add  that  though  they  aban- 
don the  religious  field  to  women,  the  men 
do  not  permit  them  to  give  themselves  up 
to  it  entirely.  Ther^  must  be  no  free- 
thinking,  but  neither  must  there  be  relig- 
ious or  mystic  raptures.  Behind  the  ec- 
static devotee  the  father,  brother,  or  hus- 
band sees  the  black  shadow  of  the  ^'  spir- 
itual director,"  a  rival  in  authority,  all  the 
more  terrible  from  possessing  the  prestige 
of  a  pure  and  saintly  life,  added  to  that  of  an 
education  almost  always  superior  to  that  of 
the  laity,  at  an^  rate  in  morals  and  theol- 
ogy. Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  of  all 
the  religious  practices  of  the  women  the 
one  that  the  man  looks  upon  with  most 
jealousy  is  frequent  confession.  Some- 
times it  is  the  subject  of  domestic  wars. 
There  exist  in  Spain  some  towns,  in  Bis- 
cay and  Andalusia  especially,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  is  so  great  that 
whole  families  are  guided  by  the  advice 
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given  in  the  confessional.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  impatience  and  an- 
noyance with  which  the  men  regard  their 
influence,  or  the  malevolent  and  even  cal- 
umnious insinuations  with  which  they  dis- 
pute the  empire  of  the  female  heart  against 
the  Jesuits. 

Nevertheless,  husbands,  and  all  others 
who  hold  authority  over  women,  know 
that  the  confessor  is  rather  an  ally  than  an 
enemy.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the 
confessor  advises  a  woman  to  protest, 
struggle,  and  emancipate  herself,  instead 
of  submitting,  yielding,  and  obeying. 
Only  on  rare  occasions,  when  the  faith 
may  be  in  danger,  the  confessor  will  re- 
mind the  penitent  that  she  will  neither  lose 
nor  save  her  soul  in  company  with  her 
husband,  and  that  marriage  is  not  a  put- 
ting away  of  personal  responsibilities.  In 
spite  of  all  this  caution  and  moderation 
on  the  part  of  confessors,  I  assert  that 
men  view  frequent  confession  and  religious 
fervor  with  disfavor.  What  they  would 
like  to  see  in  women  is  a  lukewarm  faith, 
a  just  medium  of  piety. 

But  I  must  not  go  on  speaking  of  Span- 
ish women  without  dividing  them  according 
to  the  classes  in  society,  for  the  aristo- 
cratic class,  the  middle  class,  the  populace 
of  the  towns  and  of  the  country,  each 
produce  different  types,  though  the  like- 
ness which  exists  between  them  reveiJs  the 
common  stock. 

In  mentioning  the  aristocracy,  the  royal 
family  presents  itself  first.  It  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  women  and  a  child  in 
arms.  These  women  are  not  all  Spanish. 
The  queen  is  an  Austrian,  and  the  Infanta 
Paz  lives  in  Bavaria  ;  but  tlie  queen-dow- 
ager, better  known  as  Isabel  U.,  has  un- 
mistakable national  characteristics.  Un- 
conventional and  acute,  kindly  and  full  of 
fun;  the  quintessence  of  **  gracia  ;'* 
good-natured  to  all  ;  making  up  for  the 
grave  defects  of  her  education  by  the 
keenness  of  her  wits,  the  Queen  Isabel  (let 
history  appreciate  her  political  conduct,  I 
am  talking  at  present  of  her  character)  is 
a  pure  Spanish  type  ;  she  is  what  Taine 
would  call  a  **  representative  type**  of  not 
a  few  Spaniards.  Nor  does  her  daughter, 
the  Infanta  Isabel,  Countess  of  Girgenti, 
belie  the  country  of  her  birth.  Familiar 
and  gay,  a  marvel  of  liveliness  and  activ- 
ity, no  slave  of  etiquette,  endowed  with  a 
frank  and  decided  character,  the  Infanta 
Isabel  practises    virtue   in  a  thoroughly 


Spanish  manner,  without  angularity,  su- 
persensitiveness,  or  affectation,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  trace  of  prudery.  What 
distinguishes  her  from  the  group  of  Span- 
ish women  with  whom  she  would  natnrally 
be  classed  is  a  manly  independence,  an 
affection  for  sport  and  bodily  exercise, 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  Saxon 
race.  No  one  can  deny  individuality  to 
the  Infanta  Isabel,  and  this  quality  makes 
her  very  **  sy mpathique,  * '  and  assimilates 
her  to  the  women  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  Infanta  Paz  possesses  refined  tastes, 
such  as  a  love  of  painting  and  making 
verses,  but  has  given  no  proof  of  a  really 
artistic  temperament.  The  Infanta  Eula- 
lia,  elegant  and  highly-strung,  has  no  dis- 
tinguishing mark  among  the  multitudes  of 
ladies  who  are  the  ornaments  of  ball- 
rooms and  delight  the  eye  with  their 
beauty. 

Next  after  the  royal  family  come  the 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  both  that  of 
birth  and  that  which  springs  from  recent 
military  and  political  triumphs.  These 
have  the  worst  reputation  of  any  class  of 
women  in  Spain.  I  will  prove  it  to  be 
unfounded,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
it  exists. 

The  people  of  Madrid,  who  continually 
see  the  same  hundred  or  so  of  ladies  al- 
ways the  same,  luxuriously  and  daintily 
dressed,  whirled  rapidly  along  in  their 
well- cushioned  carriages  ;  the  middle-class 
which  from  the  pit  of  the  Theatre  Real 
beholds  these  same  ladies  leaning  back  in 
their  boxes  resplendent  with  jewelry, 
and  with  bare  arms  and  shoulders  ;  which 
eagerly  devours  in  the  newspapers  the 
^^fashionable  news"  and  **  echoes  of  so- 
ciety,'* and  takes  count  of  the  laces  of 
each  trousseau  and  the  amount  of  velvet 
employed  in  a  train  ;  which  hears  certain 
names  re-echoed  with  all  the  pride  of 
beauty,  riches,  and  estate  ;  feeling  day  by 
day  the  goad  of  envy  and  the  smart  of 
amour  propre — gives  itself  up  to  repeat 
and  believe  that  the  ladies  of  the  *'*'  bean 
monde'*  are  all  more  or  less  Cleopatras  or 
Julias,  equally  ready  to  drink  pearls  melt- 
ed in  vinegar  and  to  sacrifice  their  reputa- 
tions now  with  CsBsar,  now  with  the  glad- 
iators of  the  bull-ring.  I  have  noticed, 
and  the  observation  appears  to  me  a  new 
one,  that  the  spectators  by  whom  the 
higher  classes  are  always  surrounded,  the 
mob  that  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
and  ready  to  comment  on  their  actions, 
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confines  its  attention  to  one  sex  (the  fe- 
male) in  those  classes  :  it  personifies  in  the 
^oman  the  vices  and  the  virtnes  of  the 
class,  and  whether  it  he  that,  from  the 
double  moral  standard  that  prevails  for 
the  two  sexes,  it  imagines  that  everything 
is  permissible  in  men  ;  or  whether  the 
luxury  that  provokes  envy  is  not  so  evi- 
dent in  men  as  in  women,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  shafts  of  calumny,  and  the  accu- 
sations directed  against  the  higher  classes, 
invariably  choose  as  their  target  the  con- 
duct of  women.  That  the  aristocrat 
should  be  an  idler,  a  spendthrift,  loose,  friv- 
olous, and  purposeless  ;  that  he  should  live 
in  isDorance  and  at  his  ease  ;  that  like  the 
celebrated  **  viveur'*  of  the  satire  his  only 
thoughts  should  be  of  bulls  and  horses, 
and  that  he  should  be  useless  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  sur- 
prises nobody.  That  which  is  leading  us 
straight  to  "  decadence''  and  the  "  Later 
Empire,"  is  that  a  suspicion  should  be 
abroad  that  the  Marquesa  Tres  Estrellas 
has  a  ''  liaieon,"  or  that  she  should  have 
lowered  two  centimetres  the  neck  of  her 
ball-dress. 

He  who  does  not  live  in  the  magic  cir- 
cle of  **  society,"  or  does  not  possess  the 
rare  virtue  of  contentment  with  that  state 
of  life,  regards  as  serious  crimes  a  multi- 
tude of  actions,  morally  colorless,  which 
great  ladies  perform  whether  because  their 
position  demands  it,  or  to  fill  up  the  emp- 
tiness of  their  existence,  or  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  fashion.  The  people, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  the  needy  middle 
class,  among  which  public  opinion  is 
formed,  cannot  believe  that  the  woman 
who  spends  yearly  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
dress  and  jewelry,  who  attends  races  in 
her  landau  or  coach,  and  lunches  there  on 
pigeon-pie  and  champagne,  who  employs 
m  trains  materials  that  might  have  been 
iiAed  in  making  her  bodice  less  scanty, 
who  perfumes  the  padding  of  a  tea-gown 
and  wears  silk  stockings  in  the  daytime, 
who  dines  well  and  luxuriously,  and  after 
sipping  her  coffee  lights  a  Turkish  ciga- 
rette—is not  utterly  lost.  All  this  seems 
to  the  Spaniard  a  sign  of  depravity  and 
wickedness,  and  from  every  detail  of  the 
kind  that  comes  to  his  notice  he  infers  a 
life  of  debauchery  and  disorder,  and  sup- 
poses that  such  is  the  life  of  all  the  ladies 
of  the  **  grand  monde." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  live  very 
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of  dress,  amusement,  and  trifles.  But  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  this  is  rather  the 
result  of  want  of  brains  than  of  wicked- 
ness, we  must,  before  passing  condemna- 
tion, look  and  see  if  the  man,  from  whom 
the  woman  receives  the  moral  impulse, 
gives  her  any  better  example.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  such  is  not  the  fact, 
and  that  the  stronger  sex  is  equally  guilty 
of  frivolity  with  the  weaker.  In  the  man 
the  fault  is  less  excusable.  The  woman  in 
being  frivolous,  in  passing  her  life  between 
the  hairdresser  and  the  dressmaker  is  only 
confining  herself  to  the  region  to  which 
she  has  been  relegated,  and  playing  the 
part  imposed  upon  her,  that  of  oi'nament. 
It  is  a  common  saying  in  Spain  that  only 
two  professions  are  open  to  women,  that 
of  tobacconist,  or  that  of  queen.  To  these 
have  been  added  lately  those  of  telegraph 
or  telephone  clerk.  To  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  path  lies  open.  If  our  nobil- 
ity desired  to  have  weight  and  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  their  country,  and  be- 
come the  '*  leading  class"  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  all  would  applaud  and 
none  hinder  them. 

Nor  is  the  luxury  and  inanity  to  which 
ladies  of  high  rank  are  supposed  to  be  given 
up  so  general  as  is  believed.  Many  live 
in  modest  retirement,  many  devote  them- 
selves to  their  homes  and  superintend  in 
person  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
not  a  few  occupy  their  time  in  charity  and 
devotion,  and  some  manifest  a  praise- 
worthy interest  in  literary,  artistic,  or  sci- 
entific questions,  or  even  in  matters  per- 
taining to  agricultural  or  industrial  prog- 
ress. I  cite  these  latter  as  an  exception, 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  praise 
the  discretion  and  tsdent  of  the  Marquesa 
de  Casa  Lohring,  and  the  fruitful  activity 
and  initiative  of  the  Duquesa  Angela  de 
Medinaceli.  Many  men  of  the  same  so- 
cial position  would  do  well  to  emulate  the 
latter  lady.  It  has  always  been  ladies  of 
position,  not  men,  who  have  taken  interest 
in  the  national  poetry,  represented  by 
Zorrilla.  Ladies  of  rank  were  the  first  to 
take  up  the  distinguished  Menendez  Pelayo 
and  to  accentuate  his  success.  The  intel- 
lectual character  of  all  the  ladies  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Rivas  is  well  known  ;  and 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Marques  de 
Sotomayor  has  fully  proved  her  enthusiasm 
for  intellectual  qualities  by  choosing  Cano- 
vas  del  Castillo  in  preference  to  a  host  of 
blue-blooded  suitors.     I  do  not  wish  to 
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cite  examples  of  special  merit,  for  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  slight  upon  those  that  I 
omitted  to  name.  1  hope  my  friend,  the 
Condesa  de  Superunda  will  pardon  me  for 
only  mentioning  her  here  to  testify  to  the 
clearness  of  her  understanding  and  the 
earnestness  of  her  life.  Having  a  thou- 
sand times  defended  the  good  names  of 
ladies  of  high  position  against  accusers 
who,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  had  never  seen 
a  single  one  except  in  the  distance,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
these  austere  self  made  moralists,  I  fell 
back  on  statistics,  and  begged  them  to 
name  to  me  one  by  one  these  ladies  of 
proven  bad  reputation,  whom  I  say  again 
they  did  not  know  personally,  and  I 
offered,  in  exchange,  to  name  to  them 
those  of  unquestioned  correctness  of  life, 
chosen   among  my  own  relations  or  ac- 

?iiaintances.  *^  You  see,  of  course,'*  said 
,  '*  that  if  ladies  of  position  are  really  as 
corrupt  and  hopeless  as  you  make  them 
out  to  be,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  prove  it 
by  piling  up  names.  And  as  the  princi- 
pal fault  which  you  impute  to  these  ladies 
is  the  one  that  gives  most  opportunity  for 
calumny,  and  is  such  that  when  suspicions 
of  it  are  aroused,  it  is  as  if  it  were  already 
eommitted,  I  shall  not  even  be  able  to  re- 
ply to  the  arguments  you  adduce.  Let 
me  have  their  names  then."  With  that 
my  opponent  gave  me  about  half-a-dozen 
—the  eternal  invariable  half-dozen  that 
gives  unending  food  to  scandal  and  ma- 
terial for  backbiting ;  the  half-dozen 
whose  story  has  reached  the  provinces,  and 
has  probably  also  found  its  way  over  the 
sea  into  foreign  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  kept  citing  whole  families,  hun- 
dreds of  ladies,  and  once  I  went  so  far  as 
to  pick  up  the  Red  Book,  which  contains 
a  list  of  the  nobility,  and  request  the  mor- 
alist to  mark  with  a  cross  those  he  consid- 
ered guilty.  I  remember  that  he  was 
sever  Me  to  complete  the  dozen. 

But  how  can  so  deeply-rooted  a  preju- 
dice be  got  rid  of  ?  Who  can  upset  argu- 
ments like  that  of  a  certain  lady  living  in 
the  country^  who,  having  read  in  some 
newspaper  that  great  ladies  decorated  their 
dancing  >Bhoes  with  diamond  buckles,  de- 
clared loudly  that  the  woman  who  put 
briiliaots  on  ker  feet  must  be  worthless, 
and  that  -she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
husbands  of  these  ladies  did  not  send  them 
to  the  Penitentiaiy. 
la  ithis  ^aoit  of  .conspiracy  against  the 


fair  name  of  noble  ladies  the  novel  and  the 
drama  have  contributed.  Perhaps  the 
public  is  aroused  and  tickled  in  its  vanity 
by  the  representation  of  vice  in  high 
places  ;  or  perhaps  the  prejudice  of  which 
I  have  spoken  has  made  its  way  even 
among  the  literary  class  ;  the  fact  remains 
that  the  duchesses,  marchionesses,  and 
countesses  represented  in  dramas  and 
novels  are  almost  invariably  shocking  ex- 
amples of  perversity  and  worthlcssness. 
Not  long  affo  one  of  our  first  novelists, 
Pereda,  published  a  novel  on  manners  in 
high  life,  called  La  Mentalvez,  in  which 
the  maidens  and  matrons  of  the  aristoc- 
racy commit  all  sorts  of  enormities.  It  is 
my  belief  that  Pereda,  who  is  a  great 
hater  of  life  in  the  capital,  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  what  I  call  ^^  the  pro- 
vincial legend  ;*'  if  the  novelist  had  only 
associated  with  the  people  of  whom  he 
wrote,  his  picture  would  be  more  true, 
and  he  would  not  quote  the  exception  as 
rule.  The  ladies  fare  no  better  in  the 
novels  of  another  author  of  much  merit, 
the  Jesuit,  Father  Coloma,  but  in  his  case 
the  cloth  explains  certain  unduly  austere 
expressions  of  opinion  about  balls,  parties, 
dress,  and  amu|»ements  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  upper  classes. 

The  education  which  is  given  to  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility  is  in  my  opinion 
defective  in  two  respects.  It  is  weak  and 
it  is  wholly  foreign.  Weak  because  it  has 
no  foundation  in  serious  and  deep  studies 
and  never  gets  beyond  superficiality  ;  for- 
eign because  schools,  governesses,  masters, 
and  nurses,  everything  in  fact  to  be  ^'  the 
right  thing/'  must  come  from  France, 
Germany,  or  England.  These  women  are 
losing  every  day  more  and  more  the  na- 
tional character  and  individuality .  I  never 
enter  a  boudoir  or  bed-room  without  be- 
ing impelled  by  my  novelist's  and  observ- 
er's instinct  to  glance  at  the  book  which, 
cased  in  rich  old  velvet,  lies  on  the  little 
table  or  by  the  fireplace.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  is  a  French  novel  of  the  high-fla- 
vored type,  Ohnet,  Feuillet,  or  Cherbuliez, 
scarcely  ever  a  religious  or  historical  book, 
never  a  S|)anish  novel,  for  to  these  palates, 
accustomed  to  the  French  bonbon,  served 
up  in  a  satin  box,  Spanish  novels  are 
*' vulgar."  Ladies  who,  like  the  Con- 
desa-Duquesa  de  Benavente,  follow  with 
kindly  interest  our  modem  novel- writing, 
or,  like  the  Duqnesa  de  Mandas,  have  read 
and  understood  books  on  geology  and  pre- 
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historic  fonns,  may  be  instanced  as  honor- 
able exceptions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  a  woman 
whose  position  gives  her  leisure  and  who 
is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  dedicat- 
ing much  time  to  domestic  affairs  by  the 
perfect  organization  of  her  household  ; 
who  no  longer  lives  a  cloistered  life  as  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  whose  **  house 
falls  in  upon  her,"  as  we  say  here,  because 
her  husband  deserts  her,  to  pursue  his 
amusements  and  business  ;  requires  a  great 
moral  superiority  to  enable  her  to  escape 
the  purposeless  life  of  visits,  the  park,  the 
opera,  and  the  ball-room,  to  have  other 
thoughts  than  the  changes  of  fashion  and 
to  be  strong  and  self-contained.  It  is 
often  the  vanity  of  her  husband  which  in- 
cites her  to  extravagance  and  ostentation, 
even  if  his  indifference  and  desertion  do 
not  drive  her  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  ex- 
citement. All  .these  are  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances inadmissible  by  those  who 
would  have  the  woman  faultless  and  im- 
passive, but  not  to  be  ignored  by  the 
student  of  human  nature. 

In  appearance  the  ladies  of  the  nobility 
are  handsome  and  stately  ;  but  the  nation- 
al type  of  beauty  is  oecoming  scarcer. 
The  woman  of  middle  height,  slight  and 
rounded  form,  undulating  and  languid  or 
swift  and  stately  movements  ;  black,  ex- 
pressive eyes  fringed  with  long  lashes, 
somewhat  colorless  lips,  dark  complexion 
and  hair  of  jet,  is  giving  place,  little  by 
little,  to  the  fleshy  blonde,  known  here  as 
the  Rubens  type.  There  are  many  blondes 
in  Madrid.  The  truth  is  that  a  great  part 
of  them  are  blondes  only  by  the  help  of 
dyes. 

Another  type  which  abounds  in  the 
aristocracy,  and  seems  to  me  very  ancient 
in  that  -class,  is  the  fair  woman,  pale, 
anemic,  with  long  face,  and  projecting 
and  scornful  under  lip,  such  as  were  paint- 
ed by  great  portrait-painters  like  Pantoja 
and  Velasquez.  This  type,  though  not 
beautiful,  is  full  of  distinction.  It  is 
thought  that  the  bringing  of  the  water 
from  EiOzoya  and  the  climatic  change  which 
ensued  have  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  ladies  of  Madrid,  making  them  fresher 
and  rounder.  To  me  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  of  the  national  type  is  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  the  cnange  in  dress 
and  the  adopt ioil  of  fashions  created  by 
other  nations  widely  different  from  ours, 
which,  though  they  may  suit  their  invent- 


ors, render  us  ridiculous.     The  Spanish 
woman  had  hit  upon  the  costume  most 
becoming  to  her  in  the  fashions  of  the 
time  of  Carlos  IV.     The  short  satin  skirt, 
the  low  slipper,  and  above  all,  the  mys- 
terious, yokptuous  and  poetical  black  or 
white  mantilla,  are  unequalled  in  setting 
off  a  type  of  woman  yho  is  pleasing  rather 
than  really  handsome.     The  present  fash- 
ion, rough  stuffs,  dull  colors,  tailor-made 
garments    of    English    production,    long 
waterproofs  and  cloaks  ;  the  doable-soled, 
broad-heeled    boot ;  and   above   all,   the 
French  capote- hat,  are  so  many  dangers 
for    Spanish    beauty.       A    long-necked, 
straight- backed  woman  like  the  English- 
woman looks  quite  well  in  a  man's  tunic 
and  tie.     A  woman  of  very  pure  and  fresh 
complexion  would  lose  nothing  by  employ- 
ing half  tones,  gray,  otter,  or  **  beige." 
A  tall  woman  might  look  stately  in  a  cloak 
that  covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  but 
the  Spaniard — short,  dark,  with  rounded*' 
form  and  curving  lines — needs  garments 
of  another  kind  and   fashion,  suited   to 
her  natural  shape.     The  classic  type  seems 
better  preserved  among  the  '*  chulas"  of 
the  lower  quarters  of  Madrid  than  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  **  chula"   dresses  in  a  way 
that  follows  the  fashions  of  the  past  :  her 
shoes  are  made  and  her  hair  is  arranged  in 
the  Spanish  manner,  and  she  wraps  around 
her  the  Manila  shawl   embroidered  with 
bright  colors.     When  the  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  bring  out  the  mantilla  during 
Holy  Week,  the  classic  type  shines  forth 
immediately  in  all  its  genuine  brilliancy 
like  a. diamond  in  its  setting. 

On  visiting  Spain  every  tourist  of  artistic 
instincts  laments  the  disappearance  of  the 
mantilla.  Formerly  a  hope  remained  for 
him  outside  Holy  Week,  namely,  the 
bull -fights.  But  even  from  this  last 
stronghold  the  mantilla  has  been  cast  out 
by  fashion.  Nowadays  the  proper  thing  is 
to  go  to  the  buJl-fight  in  hats,  the  more 
exaggerated  the  better  ;  and,  if  the  simple 
truth  must  be  told,  the  right  thing  is  not 
to  go  to  the  bull-fight  at  all,  but  to  prefer 
the  race  course,  with  its  ins  and  outs  of 
betting,  its  rivalry  of  ostentation  in  the 
rows  of  carriages  and  its  exhibition  of  loud 
summer  costume.  The  taste  for  bull-fight- 
ing, which  is  the  true  Spanish  taste,  with 
which  the  whole  nation  is  deeply  imbued, 
is  now  to  be  found  almost  exclusively* 
among  the  men,  the  "  chulas,"  and  the 
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cammoD  people.  The  middle  class,  which 
always  follows  in  the  steps  of  the  upper, 
has  deserted  the  bull -ring  ;  and  the  Span- 
ifth  woman,  whose  nerves  are  getting  so 
highly  strung  that  she  cannot  stand  a  sad 
play,  cannot  now  endure  the  emotions  of 
the  bull-fight,  which  the  philanthropic 
propaganda  has  represented  to  her  as  sim- 
ilar to  those  experienced  in  the  Coliseum 
of  old. 

In  Spain,  middle  class  has  a  very  wide 
signification.  Its  boundaries  are  so  ill- 
defined  that  it  embraces  on  the  one  hand 
the  wife  of  the  rich  banker,  who  is  middle 
class  only  because  she  is  not  of  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  wife  of  the 
telegraph  clerk  or  sub-lieutenant,  who  be- 
longs to  it  only  because  she  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  common  people.  To 
make  the  classification  somewhat  more 
precise,  we  must  base  it  on  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  say  that  the  woman  who 
does  not  dress  like  the  lower  orders,  who 

Eays  a  man  or  maidservant  to  wait  upon 
er,  and  owns  a  little  drawing-room  in 
which  to  receive  visitors,  belongs  to  the 
middle  class.  The  smallest  position  under 
(xovernment  held  by  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  very  shadow  of  a  claim,  is  seized 
on  by  the  Spanish  woman  as  a  means  of 
reckoning  herself  among  the  ''gentry," 
and  escaping  from  the  ranks  of  the  ' '  peo- 
ple" properly  so  called. 

Every  Spanish  woman  is  anxious  to 
prove  that  she  is  ''  come  of  decent  peo- 
ple," and  considers  that  a  Government 
clerk  on  a  very  small  salary,  whose  very 
means  of  existence  are  precarious,  -fulfils 
this  condition  better  than  any  artisan 
whose  skill  lies  in  his  hands,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  silversmith,  watchmaker,  or  cabi- 
net-maker. Even  though  in  the  house  of 
the  artisan  life  is  easy  while  in  that  of  the 
Government  clerk  or  soldier  sordid  pov- 
erty and  hardships  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  Spanish  woman  prefers  the  lat- 
ter because,  married  to  a  captain  or  civil 
service  clerk,  she  considers  her  position 
as  a  ''  lady"  assured.  In  this  respect  also 
the  woman  only  adopts  the  masculine  opin- 
ion. A  civil  service  clerk  with  a  salary 
of  £60  a  year  can  ''  cut  a  figure"  in  the 
''  bean  monde,"  can  go  to  a  ball  and 
dance  with  duchesses.  A  cabinet-maker 
or  grocer  who  sains  by  his  work  £200  or 
£400  a  year  will  never  be  looked  upon  as 
a  ''  gentleman." 

The  antipathy  which  she  feels  to  me- 


chanical or  mercantile  employments  sets 
the  Spanish  woman  of  the  middle  class 
against  the  idea  of  gaining  her  own  living 
by  her  industry.  Nor  did  this  idea  spring 
up  spontaneously  within  her,  she  only 
judges  by  the  standard  that  has  been  in- 
culcated  from  her  youth  up.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  people  when  still  a  child  learns 
already  to  gain  her  piece  of  bread,  by 
running  errands,  domestic  service,  sewing, 
manufacturing,  making  cigars,  selling  fish 
or  vegetables  or  tending  cattle.  But  im- 
agine a  shabby-genteel  family  favored  by 
nature  with  five  or  six  sons  and  condemned 
to  live  on  a  miserable  salary  or  income. 
What  will  the  daughters  do  ?  Go  behind 
a  counter  ?  Exercise  some  profession, 
business,  or  occupation  ?  No.  They 
would  thus  cease  ipso  facto  to  be  ''  ladies. " 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  ''lady"  is 
to  do  nothing  at  all.  And  so,  the  daugh- 
ters must  remain  moulde];ing  under  the 
paternal  roof,  forming  a  sort  of  convent 
of  nuns  without  vocation  ;  watching  their 
youth  slide  by  in  sadness,  knowing  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  an  old  age  still  more 
sad,  reduced  to  live  on  bad  and  scanty 
food,  so  as  to  attain  the  two  objects  on 
which  they  found  their  sole  hopes  of  a 
better  future.  Firstly^  that  their  brothers 
may  get  a  start  in  life,  so  as  ^o  be  able 
"  some  day"  to  assist  them.  Secondly, 
that  they  may  not  be  without  the  amount 
of  dress  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
sent themselves  "  respectably"  in  public, 
and  await  the  advent  of  the  long-hoped- 
for  husband  who  is  to  come  to  their  relief. 
If  he  does  not  put  in  an  appearance,  no 
life  can  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  this 
young  lady,  condemned  to  poverty  and 
idleness,  or,  at  the  best,  to  shame-faced 
labor,  concealed  as  a  crime,  because  the 
class  in  society  to  which  she  belongs  would 
expel  her  from  its  ranks  if  it  knew  that 
she  demeaned  herself  by  any  other  work 
than  that  of  managing  her  household. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  avocations  which  are 
open  to  women  in  Spain,  but  fewer  still 
are  the  women  of  the  middle  class  who 
can  make  up  their  minds  to  exercise  them. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  lady,  Martina  Castells, 
graduated  in  medicine.  The  illustrated 
papers  published  her  portrait  as  that  of  a 
remarkable  and  singular  female.  At  the 
present  time  there  exists  between  the 
woman  of  the  middle  class  and  the  woman 
of  the  people  the  profound  difference  that, 
whereas  the  latter  considers  it  her  duty  to 
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gain  her  living,  the  **  bourgeoise"  is  un- 
der the  impression  that  she  ought  to  be 
maintained  entirely  by  the  won^  of  the 
men.  This  is  why  women  in  the  middle 
class  are  more  dependent,  more  conven- 
tional, and  less  spontaneous.  The  woman 
of  the  people  may  be  a  somewhat  coarse 
figure,  but  she  is  certainly  much  more  of 
a  figure  than  the  bourgeoise.  This  latter 
— she  must  not  be  offended,  it  is  her 
teacher's  fault,  not  her  own — passes  her 
life  expecting,  one  might  almost  say  lying 
in  wait  for,  a  husband.  From  her  earliest 
years  she  has  continually  had  it  dinned 
into  her  that  the  only  career  open  to  her 
is  matrimony,  and  she  acts  on  the  advice. 
I  will  not  say  that  love,  so  natural  and 
amiable  in  youth,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  what  I  do  say  is,  that  this  love  savors 
of  utilitarianism,  as  it  is  the  only  form  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  which  women 
may  compete.  The  modest  middle-class 
family  stints  its  meals  to  enable  the  daugh- 
ters to  present  themselves  on  the  prome- 
nade, at  the  theatre,  or  evening  party,  suit- 
ably got*  up  and  well  equipped  in  all  the 
weapons  suitable  for  husband  hunting. 
Marriage,  and  the  advantages  that  ensue 
from  it,  being  the  one  aspiration  of  the 
bourgeoise,  her  parents  do  their  best  to 
educate  her  conformably  to  masculine 
ideas  and  prejudices,  and  to  keep  her  in 
that  just  mean  with  a  tendency  to  impas- 
siveness  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
desired  by  Spaniards  in  their  better  halves. 
Although  there  still  exist  men  who  com- 
mend absolute  ignorance  in  women,  the 
majority  are  beginning  to  prefer,  at  least 
in  practical  life,  a  wife  who,  without  being 
ambitious  of  solid  and  serious  instruction, 
has  a  shadow,  veneer,  or  varnish  of  school- 
ing which  makes  her  *'  presentable."  He 
who  does  not  wish  for  learning  in  his 
wife,  wishes  for  **  education,*'  especially 
in  all  that  is  showy  and  ornamental. 
Progress  is  no  vain  word,  seeing  that 
nowadays  a  middle-class  husband  would 
blush  that  his  wife  should  not  know  how 
to  write  or  read.  History,  elocution,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics  are  studies  still 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  by  men  ; 
philosophy  and  the  dead  languages  would 
be  excessive.  On  the  other  hand  an 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  and  mod- 
em languages,  geography,  music,  and 
drawing:  are  looked  upon  with  favor,  pro- 
vided they  are  taken  up  in  a  purely  ama- 
teur spirit  and  do  not  become  serious  pur- 


suits. Painting  on  china,  decorating  cups 
and  saucers,  daubing  '*  moonlight  ef- 
fects," is  regarded  favorably.  Frequent- 
ing museums,  studying  nature,  sketching 
from  the  living  model,  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor.  To  be  able  to  read  the 
Figaro  in  French  and  Walter  Scott  in  Eng- 
lish, good.  To  read  Horace  in  Latin, 
dreadful  ! 

This  system  of  education  in  which  half 
shades  prevail,  and  in  which  solidity  and 
depth  are  regarded  as  improper,  has  the 
inevitable  result  of  limiting,  checking,  and 
narrowing  wonaen,  dwarfing  their  natural 
growth,  and  keeping  them  in  continual 
childhood.  Its  character  is  purely  super- 
ficial, it  is  at  the  most  a  whitewash  of 
education,  and  even  where  it  can  infuse 
some  traces  and  scraps  of  knowledge,  it 
can  never  give  a  proper  stimulus  to  intel- 
lectual activity. 

While  female  education  is  so  weak  in- 
tellectually it  is  not  much  better  practi- 
cally. The  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
hygiene  and  physiology,  so  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  bring- 
ing up  of  children  ;  the  rudiments  of  the 
culinary  art ;  the  practice  of  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  rigorous  order  ;  the  com- 
prehension of  that  poetry  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  home  bv  the  delicate 
taste  of  a  woman  ;  none  of  these  form 
part  of  the  dowry  brought  by  the  *  *  bour- 
geoise" to  her  husband.  Sometimes  she 
is  ignorant  of  even  the  most  simple  details 
of  actual  life,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
arrange  linen  in  the  press  or  how  to  keep 
the  lamp  clean.  More  than  this  ;  even  in 
making  her  own  person  attractive,  the 
woman  of  the  middle  classes  does  not  give 
proof  of  that  cnei^y  and  intelligence  which 
are,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  result 
of  culture  rather  than  of  vanity.  Listless- 
ness,  carelessness,  lymphatic  limpness, 
lack  of  cold  water,  badly-cared-for  hair, 
teeth,  and  hands,  bad  taste  in  the  choice 
of  dress  and  ornaments,  the  want  of  the 
intellectual  element  in  life  betrayed  by 
the  meaningless  or  coarse  expression  of 
eyes  and  features  ;  all  this  contributes  to 
make  the  middle-class  Spaniard  attractive 
only  during  a  short  period  of  girlhood, 
during  which,  bright,  trim,  and  engaging, 
she  awaits  the  husband  who  is  to  *  ^  end 
her  troubles." 

In  expressing  myself  thus,  I  must  again 
repeat,  I  am  indicating  general  tendencies, 
not  invariable  facts.     It  would  be  easy  to 
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dispute  my  assertion  by  quoting  instances. 
And  I  must  again  remind  the  reader  of  a 
fact  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  woman  is  as  the  man  deliberately 
makes  her,  and  that,  considering  her  dis- 
advantages,  the  Spanish  woman's  energy 
and  initiative  show  the  admirable  material 
which  enters  into  her  composition.  Many 
of  the  good  things  that  are  not  taught  her 
she  guesses  and  attains  by  virtue  of  mother 
wit.  And  on  subjects  which  are  within 
her  reach,  and  on  which  she  is  allowed  to 
have  an  opinion,  she  almost  always  sur- 
passes the*  stronger  sex  in  sagacity  and 
good  sense. 

Some  attribute  to  the  climate,  others  to 
the  intellectual  inequality  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  the  fact  that  the 
home  life  in  Spain  is  wanting  in  intimacy. 
The  husband  sallies  forth  to  his  business 
or  amusement ;  he  passes  his  evenings  in 
the  caf^y  the  casino,  or  even  in  the  street, 
rarely  or  never  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  most  on 
my  first  visit  to  Franco,  was  to  see  so 
many  couples  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  In 
Spain  this  is  not  the  custom,  and  to  give 
the  arm  to  one's  companion  is  considered 
bad  taste.  Among  us  the  stay-at-home 
man  is  looked  down  upon  ;  he  would  be 
considered  as  spiritless  ;  the  life  which 
women  are  obliged  to  lead  being  so  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  sphere  of  their  activ- 
ity so  restricted,  a  man  cannot  without 
danger  impose  the  same  limitations  upon 
himself. 

Abandoned  by  their  husbands  the  wives 
are  driven  to  the  same  courses,  and  the 
Spanish  woman  so  devoted  to  home  dur- 
ing the  last  century  is  becoming  a  great 
gadabout.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  the  change  has  been  most  radical. 
In  small  places  she  has  no  excuse  for  pass- 
ing her  time  in  the  streets  ;  in  large  cities 
a  pretext  is  easily  found,  shops,  visits, 
church-going,  this  or  that  sight  to  be 
seen.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
taste  for  gadding  about  reveals  some  de- 
ficiency in  the  family  life.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, like  Luis  Vives,  that  women  en- 
danger their  fair  fame  by  going  out  often, 
I  only  say  that  going  out  so  as  to  *'  get 
away  from  home"  shows  a  want  of  do- 
mestic life  and  a  sort  of  horror  of  solitude 
which  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  an  empty 
head. 

With  regard  to  the  reputations  of  Span- 
ish women  of  the  middle  class  it  may  be 


said  that  there  is  more  virtue  than  vice  in 
them,  that  in  general  they  are  faithful  to 
their  husbands  ;  and  even  if  they  have 
once  made  a  false  step  it  is  exceptional  to 
see  one  abandon  herself  to  a  worthless  and 
licentious  life.  In  spite  of  this  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  statistics  could  be  got  to- 
gether on  a  subject  naturally  so  delicate 
and  difficult,  the  backslidings  of  the  mid- 
dle class  would  bo  found  to  be  more  fre- 
quent than  those  of  the  highest.  The 
.reason  is  simple.  The  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernment clerk,  solicitor,  or  doctor  is  less 
observed  and  enjoys  greater  liberty  than 
the  lady  of  high  lineage,  well  known, 
surrounded  by  servants,  and  accustomed 
never  to  go  out  except  in  her  carriage. 
Nobody  talks  about  the  bourgeoise,  or  if 
they  do  talk  it  is  only  in  a  restricted  cir- 
cle ;  on  the  lady  of  high  position  all  eyes 
are  fixed.  The  former  is  more  exposed  to 
danger,  because  she  is  easier  of  access, 
less  noticed,  and  her  intrigues  make  no 
scandal.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
habitant of  populous  centres  who  occupies 
no  lofty  position,  for  a  woman  of  political 
notoriety  will  be  observed  as  much  in  her 
smallest  actions  as  a  princess  of  the  blood. 
Nor  do  the  women  of  the  middle  class 
enjoy  this  immunity  in  small  places. 
Every  ^*  lady"  who  wears  silk  is  a  matter 
of  remark  in  a  little  village  ;  for  this  rea- 
son, the  standard  of  morality  among  the 
middle  class  in  the  provinces  is  fairly 
high. 

Even  in  the  capital,  in  spite  of  the  pas- 
sionate nature  of  the  Spanish  nation,  I  do 
not  notice  any  relaxation  of  morals.  This 
question  of  morality  between  the  two  sexes 
requires  most  careful  treatment.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened 
by  ridiculous  bugbears,  or  be  led  to  take 
up  the  cry  that  the  world  is  going  to  the 
bad  because  of  matters  as  old  as  the  world 
itself,  and  which  are  perhaps  less  preva- 
lent, less  shameless,  and  less  coarse  than  at 
other  periods  of  history.  Woman  in 
Spain  is  not  depraved,  though  she  is  very 
much  dwarfed,  very  waiting  in  ideal. 

The  Spanish  bourgeoise  is  generally 
somewhat  of  a  snob.  Her  tendency  is  to 
vulgarity,  and  on  that  side  she  sins.  As 
a  result  of  the  mediocrity  to  which  she  is 
systematically  condemned  by  her  social 
position,  she  is  wanting  in  aplomb,  spon- 
taneity, and  distinction.  The  just  mean 
in  religion  ;  the  just  mean,  bordering  upon 
indifference,  in  patriotism  ;  total  extinc- 
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tion  Id  politics,  aud  the  consecration  of 
her  mental  activities  to  trifles  and  details, 
have  produced  a  woman  of  dwarfed  stat- 
ure, good  at  the  bottoni,  of  pleasing  and 
amiable  exterior,  naturally  acute  and  witty, 
but  lacking  in  earnestness,  often  lees  dis- 
interested, and  always  more  poor-spirited 
than  the  man.  Her  character  sometimes 
possesses  delightful,  by-ways,  but  she  is 
lacking  in  what  painters  call  '' boldness." 
Without  being  either  stupid  6r  bad,  ^he 
is,  I  repeat,  **  outr6e"  and  vulgar.  As 
the  springs  of  feeling  are  not  dried  up 
within  her,  she  is  capable  of  transforma- 
tion when  her  affections  are  at  stake,  and 
rises  to  grandeur  at  the  bedside  of  her 
sick  child  or  dying  parent.  Instinct  is 
for  women  of  this  kind  a  better  guide 
than  understanding. 

Another  cause  of  vulgarity  in  the  mid- 
dle class  is  its  eagerness  to  imitate  the 
nobility,  what  we  call  here  *^  the  wish 
without  the  power."  From  this  eager- 
ness results  the  curiosity  and  interest  with 
which  they  read  the  '*  fashionable  news," 
a  species  of  literature  formeriy  only  culti- 
vated by  *^  La  Epoca,"  the  oi^an  of  the 
Conservative  party,  but  aow  run  after  by 
all  the  papers.  Ladies  there  are  who 
learn  by  heart  the  list  of  the  jewels  of  the 
Marquesa  de  la  Laguna,  and  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  favorite  colors  of  the 
Dnqnesa  de  Alba,  whom  they  familiariy 
call  Feman  Nunez. 

Last  year,  at  the  Barcelona  Exhibition, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  fever- 
ish interest  taken  by  women  of  the  middle 
class  in  the  most  insignificant  actions  of 
ladies  of  high  rank.  When  the  Queen 
went  out  for  a  walk,  when  she  entered 
the  theatre,  thousands  of  ladies  awaited 
her  in  eager  expectation  (the  men  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence),  and  this 
not  from  any  sympathy  with  Royalist 
ideas,  but  simply  from  female  curiosity. 
They  waited  standing  for  hours  and  hours 
to  seize  and  comment  on  the  details  of 
her  dress  and  the  manner  in  which  her 
hiur  and  that  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  was 
arranged.  '^  Feman  Nufiez  is  wearing  a 
cloak  like  the  one  you  ordered  in  Paris." 
^'  Look  at  Ijn  Condesa  de  ^astago,  her 
capote  is  wider  than  the  Queen's." 
^'  What  a  beautiful  sunshade,  with  an 
ivory  handle  !"  Such  was  the  gist  of  the 
remarks  all  the  time  till  the  carriage  came 
in  view  ;  and  all  this  with  the  anxiety  of 
people  studying  a  model  which  they  in- 


tend  to   imitate   to   the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

Any  one  who  saw  in  the  park  two  young 
ladies,  one  the  daughter  of  a  police-mag- 
istrate and  the  other  heiress  to  a  title  and 
£4,000  a  year  would  take  them  at  first 
for  two  sisters.  The  same  hat,  the  same 
cut  of  dress,  the  same  dark  parasol,  and^ 
above  all  the  same  frank  and  lofty  bear- 
ing, the  same  reserved  and  side-long  bow. 
Look  closer,  however,  at  these  two  figures 
which  seem  so  similar,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  resemble  each  other  as  the  mod- 
ern cast  resembles  the  coin  of  ancient 
stamp.  Their  dresses  are  similar  in 
shape,  but  in  one  the  cut  of  the  fashion- 
able dressmaker  is  apparent,  in  the  other 
the  laborious  arrangement  made  by  the 
light  of  the  paraffin  lamp  at  home.  The 
walk  and  movements  of  the  one  are  only 
a  poor  imitation  ;  in  the  girl  of  the  mid- 
die  class  a  certain  amount  of  timidity  is 
noticeable  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  stiffness  and  affectation,  which  she  can 
never  shake  off  because  the  freedom  and 
ease  bestowed  by  a  brilliant  position  are 
unattainable  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
it  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  careful 
education  and  a  wide  and  agreeable  cul- 
ture. This  stiffness,  which  is  in  reality 
only  produced  by  the  fear  of  appearing 
ridiculous  and  the  lack  of  the  candor  neces- 
sary for  remaining  contentedly  in  one  s 
true  position,  is  what  betrays  the  middle- 
class  woman  in  certain  circles  of  society. 

The  desire  to  imitate  the  aristocracy 
shows  a  want  of  independence  and  energy 
in  the  woman  of  the  middle  class.  It 
may  be  answered  that  it  is  better  to  imi- 
tate countesses  and  duchesses  than  *'  co- 
cottes"  and  actresses,  as  is  done  in  France. 
I  answer  that  all  imitation  is  undesirable, 
and  if  neither  bad  women  nor  actresses 
are  copied  here  (and  heaven  forfend  that 
I  should  confound  the  one  with  the  other), 
it  is  because  among  us  they  do  not  arouse 
the  same  amount  of  curiosity  as  in  Paris. 
This  is  proved  by  reading  the  daily  press. 
No  reporter  informs  the  public  of  how  the 
Duke  of  X.'s  or  the  banker  Z.'s  mistress 
dresses  ;  nor  breaks  through  the  privacy 
which  enwraps  the  life  of  Madame  Men- 
doza  Tenorio  or  Madame  Tubau  when  off 
the  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
regularly  regaled  with  accounts  of  the 
dresses,  jewels,  sayings,  thoughts,  din- 
ners, and  journey ings  of  the  ladies  of  the 
nobility. 
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In  Spain  actresses — at  least  daring  the 
last  twenty  years — live  in  modest  retire- 
ment, with  no  outbreaks  of  Bohemian  os- 
tentation or  eccentricity.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  when  they  marry  they  renounce 
the  profession  and  dedicate  themselves 
entirely  to  the  labors  and  duties  of  home. 
This,    though    far    from     blameworthy, 

E roves  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
right  spark  of  enthusiastic  genius  which 
makes  the  true  artist.  Possibly  this  half- 
heartedness  has  something  to  do  with  the 
decline  of  the  theatre  and  the  increasing 
lack  of  good  actresses,  which  is  making 
the  creation  of  female  character  for  the 
stage  almost  impossible  in  these  days-— a 
loss  deplored  by  all  our  play-writers. 

In  a  study  on  Spanish  women  I  cannot 
omit  a  department  of  life  in  which  the 
aristocracy,  the  middle  class,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  intermixed  and  live  in  common. 
I  mean  the  nunneries.  Although  there 
exist  convents  which  are  preferred  for. 
high-born  novices,  like  Las  lluelgas  and 
Las  Salesas,  and  in  some  admission  is  only 
granted  to  those  who  can  show  four  quar- 
te rings,  the  fact  remains  that  in  many 
convents  of  Concepcionistas,  Benedictines, 
and  Capuchines,  the  rich  and  noble  lady 
who  has  been  induced  to  take  the  veil  by 
a  religious  impulse,  or  a  disappointed  af- 
fection, prays  in  the  convent  chapel  side 
by  side  with  the  humble  domestic  servant 
who  has  had  to  depend  on  charity  to  en- 
able her  to  amass  the  dowry  necessary  for 
a  **  bride  of  Christ."  The  remark  I  wish 
to  make  with  regard  to  nuns  in  Spain  is 
that  they  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
undergoing  a  transformation,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  course  of  events.  The 
old-fashioned  type  of  nun,  who  passed 
her  life  in  contemplation,  psalm-siuging, 
making  sweetmeats^  almond-paste,  scapu- 
laiies,  and  pin-cushions,  is  gradually  giv- 
ing place  to  the  modem  sister,  less  con- 
ventional  and  more  practical,  dedicated 
by  preference  to  teaching  or  works  of 
charity,  desirous  to  learn  and  anxious  to 
model  herself  on  the  French  sisters,  who, 
together  with  the  convents  of  the  Sacr^ 
Coeur,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same 
nature,  have  brought  about  this  radical 
change  in  the  cloister  life  of  Spain. 
Nowadays  the  romantic,  old-fashioned 
convents,  with  their  double  jalousies 
bristling  with  spikes,  and  their  melan- 
choly  gardens,  enclosed  in  high  walls, 
within  which  the  life  was  purely  contem- 


plative and  ascetic,  are  becoming  rarer 
and  more  deserted.  The  religious  institu- 
tions which  gain  in  popularity  are,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  half-secular  ones, 
which  interest  themselves  in  succoring  the 
poor  and  educating  girls.  Among  chari- 
table institutions  I  must  cite,  as  a  recent 
Spanish  foundation,  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  (Las  Hermanitas  de  los  Pobres). 
In  teaching,  the  guiding  spirit  comes  from 
France.  Our  own  nuns,  who  are,  of 
course,  much  the  same  as  their  lay  com- 
patriots, are  beginning  to  understand  that 
in  order  to  teach,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
learn  ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
standard  of  female  culture  in  the  convents 
will  rise  —a  necessary  condition  to  their 
maintenance  and  prosperity. 

In  Spain  the  common  people  more  than 
any  other  class  preserve  the  national  char- 
acter and  the  fundamental  ideas  and  feel- 
ings consecrated  by  tradition.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  case  in  every  country,  and  that 
the  purest  national  types,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, are  to  be  found  among  the  common- 
alty and  specially  among  the  women. 
Still  a  great  difference  exists  between  the 
women  in  town,  village,  and  country  ;  and 
we  may  even  say  that  in  Spain  there  exist 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  widely  different 
popular  female  types. 

Where  can  be  found  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  women 
of  the  large  Spanish  towns,  the  ouvfihre 
of  Cataluna  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
*  *  chula' '  of  Madrid  on  the  other.  The 
Catalans  have  acquired  already  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  hard-working  and  very 
advanced  race  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  native  of  Paris,  neat  and  business- 
like as  she  is,  is  not  more  so  than  the 
woman  of  Barcelona,  either  as  regards 
cleanliness,  or  diligence,  or  the  convic- 
tion, if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  work  is  a 
duty  and  a  privilege.  She  differs  from 
the  Parisienne  in  being  less  wily  and  en- 
gaging with  customers,  if  she  is  behind 
the  counter,  or  in  gaining  a  tip  for  any 
service  she  may  render.  But  good  order, 
the  charming  simplicity  and  neatness  of 
her  dress,  a  business-like  and  practical 
turn  of  mind,  aspiration  to  comforts  gained 
by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  and  a  fund  of 
healthy  independence  born  of  her  devotion 
to  work,  make  the  ouvriere  or  manufactur- 
ing hand  of  Cataluna  a  woman  of  a  late 
and  civilized  age  in  the  full  signification 
of  the   word.     On  the   other   hand,   the 
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woman  of  the  town  quarter  of  Madrid, — 
a  much  more  interesting  subject  for  the 
artist, — is  a  survival  of  the  past,  a  relic  of 
old  Spain  ;  hers  is  the  face  which  adorns 
fans  and  tambourines  :  she  is  the  model 
that  is  used  by  students  of  manners,  such 
as  Mesonero  Romanes  or  Perez  Galdos. 
Descendant  of  the  majas  and  manolas  of 
old,  the  *^  chula"  cultivates  as  an  art  an 
unabashed  freedom  of  speech,  a  hasty  and 
reckless  temper,  an  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  all  the  fervor  of  unbridled  passions. 
The  ''chula's"  hands  are  as  free  and 
ready  as  her  tongue,  and  she  is  capable  of 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  sun  itself  ;  she 
is  also  capable  of  giving  the  clothes  she 
has  on  to  relieve  misery.  Noble  and 
beautiful  traits  alternate  in  her  with  others 
equally  coarse,  shameless  and  barbarous. 
When  the  former  are  in  the  ascendant  it 
is  impossible  not  to  love  her.  The  con- 
versation of  the  **  chula**  is  full  of  wit, 
her  actions  are  always  determined  by  and 
spring  directly  from  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion ;  she  never  calculates,  and  her  unre- 
flecting brightness  is  as  attractive  as  the 
spontaneity,  mischievousness,  and  amusing 
sallies  of  a  little  child. 

The  **  chula*'  is  generous  and  disinter- 
ested, and  does  not  fear  to  undergo  cruel 
privations  and  incessant  sacrifices  to  secure 
the  comfort  or  satisfy  the  caprices  of  the 
object  of  her  affections.  As  the  bursts 
of  feeling  in  the  **  chula"  are  not  gov- 
erned by  reflection,  it  often  happens  that 
she  wastes  treasures  of  affection  and  ,pas- 
sion  on  the  most  undeserving  of  mankind. 
With  the  labor  of  her  hands,  sometimes 
even  with  the  wages  of  her  shame,  the 
*'chala"  often  feeds  and  clothes  some 
bullfighter  out  of  work  or  some  loathsome 
and  degraded  ruffian.  Madrid  abounds  in 
couples,  of  whom  the  man  lives  only  to 
satisfy  his  low  and  vicious  tastes,  passing 
his  mornings  in  bed  and  his  evenings  at 
the  cafe,  continually  drunk,  and  with  the 
cigarette  always  between  his  lips,  while 
the  woman  works  like  a  slave  so  that  her 
despicable  companion  may  not  lack  money 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  life  of  de- 
bauchery and  idleness.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  **  chula's"  affec- 
tion leads  her  to  such  strange  extremes 
that,  though  irritable  and  proud  with 
others,  from  her  lover  she  puts  up  with 
blows  and  all  sorts  of  bad  treatment ;  it 
would  almost  appear  as  if  even  humiliation 
and  suffering  bound  her  to  him  who  in- 


flicted it.  After  a  beating  from  her 
'*  sweetheart,**  the  **  chula"  appears  as 
affectionate  as  a  turtle  dove,  and  as  docile 
as  a  lamb. 

Needless  to  say,  the  **  chula*'  is  not  ex- 
actly what  may  be  called  a  model  of  strict- 
ness and  austerity.  Indeed,  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  draw  many  of  their  recruits 
from  this  class,  from  which,  together  with 
the  lower  orders  of  Andalusia,  are  chosen 
the  Spanish  bayaderes,  who  are  known  as 
singers  of  ^'  flamenco"  songs  and  dancers 
of  **  flamenco"  dances.  Nevertheless,  to 
return  to  the  general  conception  on  which 
this  essay  is  founded,  I  maintain  that  the 
**  chula"  (woman)  is  better  than  the 
**  chulo"  (man),  in  spite  of  all  her  faults. 
Warm-heartedness  and  acuteness,  enthusi- 
asm and  disinterestedness,  sometimes  save 
her  from  infection  in  the  polluted  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  lives,  and  make  her  a 
brave  and  honest  woman,  while  preserving 
all  the  impulsiveness  and  *'  gracia"  of  her 
class.  Even  after  being  dragged  through 
the  mire  the  **  chula,"  who  deserves  the 
name,  does  not  entirely  lose  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  attractiveness  and  romance,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  such  persons  in 
Paris,  where  vice  is  purely  a  business 
transaction.  If  heart  and  feeling  are  re- 
quired, they  may  be  found  in  the  **  chula" 
of  Madrid.  If  this  woman  were  only  ca- 
pable of  education  !  .  .  .  But  if  she  were 
capable  of  education  (the  difficulty  crops  up 
again)  she  would  no  longer  be  a  *  *  chula,  * ' 
and  her  lively  sparkle  would  be  gone. 

The  Audalusian  resembles  the  woman 
of  the  lower  orders  of  Madrid,  but  she  is 
more  timid  and  religious,  and  in  some 
towns  like  Seville  and  Cadiz,  she  is  very 
orderly  and  attentive  to  her  household 
affairs.  The  old  stock  prevails  in  the 
southern  provinces  pthe  cigar  manufac- 
tories are  the  only  industrial  centres  in 
Andalusia,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  cigarreras  foim  a  separate  and  distinct 
class,  differing  from  the  ouvrikrey  who 
acquires  imperceptibly  a  French  type,  or 
at  least  loses  the  picturesque  air  which  is 
preserved  in  all  its  brilliancy  by  the  cigar- 
vera.  Graceful  descriptions  of  the  cigar- 
makers  of  Seville  have  been  written,  rep- 
resenting them  with  bunches  of  roses  in 
their  hair,  and  their  turned-up  sleeves 
showing  their  olive-skinned  arms,  with 
their  animated  and  free  chatter,  and  their 
noisy  and  brisk  activity.  Nowadays  when 
the  notorious  pronunciamientos  are  becom- 
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ing  things  of  the  past,  riots  among  the 
dgarreras  are  frequent,  and  the  office  of 
manager  of  the  manufactories  of  Seville 
or  Madrid  can  only  be  held  by  a  man  of 
great  coolness  and  energy.  *  *  These  wom- 
en," the  head  of  the  manufactory  at 
Madrid  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, 
**are  at  the  bottom  deserving  of  sym- 
pathy ;  they  have  the  best  of  hearts,  and 
by  good  treatment  you  can  do  what  you 
like  with  them  ;  but  their  sense  of  iustice 
is  so  fully  developed  and  strong,  that  I 
pity  that  manager  whom  they  should  have 
reason  to  consider  as  unjust.  They  are 
capable  of  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement." 

All  the  ouvrihre  class  in  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  cigar>makers,  have  been  somewhat 
bitten  with  the  Republican  ideas  so  well 
fitted  to  flatter  in  theory  that  thirst  of 
justice  which  is  distinctive  of  the  lower 
orders.  But,  by  a  seeming  inconsistency 
which  may  easily  be  explained,  the  Re- 
publican ouvrihre  in  Spain  continues  to  be 
superstitiously  religious,  attends  special 
services,  and  lavishes  attentions  on  the 
saints  and  virgins  of  her  choice  ;  she  pre- 
serves her  respect  for  kings,  for  whom  she 
conceives  a  loyal  sentiment  bordering  on 
fanaticism  if  ever  she  receives  from  them 
some  mark  of  kindness,  or  insignificant 
sign  of  good  will  and  care.  The  Spanish 
woman  of  the  lower  orders  preserves  for- 
ever the  recollection  of  kindness  done  to 
her,  and,  in  short,  of  any  trait  of  gener- 
osity and  good  feeling,  even  thongh  no 
profit  result  to  herself.  The  most  insig- 
nificant actions,  if  they  bear  the  impress 
of  a  kindly  nature,  move  her  to  an  incred- 
ible degree.  Last  year  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Zaragoza,  I  noticed  a  blind  man, 
who  was  groping  among  the  stones  of  the 
road  in  search  of  a  copper  piece  which  he 
had  dropped.  I  pitied  the  poor  man,  and 
taking  a  silver  piece  of  the  value  of  a  franc 
from  my  hand-bag,  I  gave  it  to  him.  At 
the  same  moment  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  chorus  of  blessings  showered  on  me  by  a 
group  of  poor  women.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  ;  a  franc  is  such  a  small  matter 
to  provoke  so  much  enthusiasm.  I  re- 
flected afterward,  and  saw  that  the  ap- 
proval expressed  by  these  women  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  my  conduct,  though  in 
no  degree  surprising,  fell  in  with  their  in- 
most sentiments  :  each  one  of  them  would 
gladly  have  given  the  beggar  a  franc,  or 
even  more  had  she  been  able. 


One  of  the  most  strongly  marked  types 
of  women  in  Spain  is  the  native  of  the 
Basque  Provinces.  She  differs  in  every 
respect  from  the  Spanish  woman  as  im- 
agined by  foreigners,  passionate,  languid, 
and  Eastern  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  woman 
of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava  is  a  fig- 
ure with  severe,  one  might  almost  say, 
harsh  and  rugged  outlines,  the  most  moral 
and  Christian  woman  in  all  Europe.  I 
appeal  to  social  statistics,  and  I  think  they 
will  not  belie  me.  The  Basque  race  is  a 
race  apart  in  Spain  itself  ;  it  is  believed 
on  good  grounds  that  the  Basques  are  de- 
scended, if  not  from  aborigines  in  the  rig- 
orous sense  of  the  word,  at  least  from  the 
first  tribe  that  migrated,  ages  ago,  to  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  ethnical  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Euskarian  race  mark  it  off  from  the 
other  races  of  Spain,  and  it  has  no  affinity 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cantabrian  littoral  in  spite  of  the  similar- 
ity of  country  and  climate.  Whereas  the 
Asturian  or  Galician  woman  presents  a 
rounded  contour  and  a  soft  type  of  fea- 
turesy  the  Basque  is  hard  and  angular  in 
outline,  and  unyielding  obstinacy  is  writ- 
ten on  her  brow.  Cleanly,  industrious, 
and  grave,  her  purity  seems  temperament- 
al, for,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  stated, 
many  Euskarian  peasant  women  are  com- 
pletely  impervious  to  the  tender  passion. 
They  marry  because  they  regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  have  a  household,  and  they  aspire 
to  njaternity,  which  they  do  not  admit 
outside  the  marriage  bond.  ^  Their  fidelity 
and  purity,  the  merit  of  which  I  will  leave 
moralists  to  discuss,  are  absolute.  It  is 
true  that  the  general  standard  of  morality 
in  the  Basque  country  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  I  need  not  repeat 
that  to  hope  for  very  pure  women  where 
men  are  extremely  immoral  is  signally  in- 
consistent. Fifteen  years  ago  Uie  sister 
provinces  still  retained  a  lofty  patriarchal 
stamp,  a  spice  of  Homeric  virtue  which 
did  not  prevent  them,  lying  as  they  do  so 
near  to  France,  from  being  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  industrious  part  of  our  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  Cataluna.  The 
upholders  of  the  **  fueros"  or  legislative 
independence  of  the  region  assert  that, 
since  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  suppression  of  these  venerable 
privileges,  the  Basque  country  is,  little  by 
little,  losing  the  purity  of  its  manners,  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  its  character, 
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and  all  its  home-grown  virtues.  There  is 
one  more  sacrifice  that  new  Spain  has  been 
obliged  to  offer  up  on  the  altar  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.  The  Basque  Provinces 
and  Navarre  have  always  been  the  hotbed 
of  the  Carlist  rebellion  ;  and  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  that  country  state 
that  it  would  not  surprise  them  if  the  in- 
surrection broke  out  again  and  further 
bloodshed  ensued,  so  tenacious  are  the 
Basques  of  the  unyielding  religious  spirit 
and  of  federal  monarchy. 

The  Basque  woman,  so  insensible  and 
unbending  in  the  field  of  passion,  shows 
herself  ardent  in  that  of  politics  when  she 
believes  her  traditional  beliefs  endangered. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Basque  women 
gave  proof  of  a  heroism  equalled  only  by 
that  of  the  Spartans.  The  mother  of  three 
sons,  when  the  two  elder  had  died  on  the 
battlefield,  came  forward  and  offered  the 
youngest  also,  ^'  for  the  Liberals  to  kill." 
A  whole  volume  might  be  filled  with  traits 
of  sublime  fanaticism  manifested  during 
the  Carlist  war. 

In  other  parts  of  Spain  women  do  not 
manifest  the  same  enthusiasm  in  politics 
or  coolness  in  love  as  in  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed that  the  passiont^  romatuse  now 
exiled  from  the  educated  classes  has  taken 
refuge  in  certain  Spanish  provinces  ;  and 
every  day  the  newspapers  contain  an  ac- 
count of  some  double  suicide,  resembling 
in  the  circumstances  that  of  Prince  Rudolf 
of  Austria,  with  the  difference  that  its 
hero  and  heroine  are  a  poor  soldier  and  a 
seamstress  or  a  washerwoman.  Only 
among  the  people  is  found  the  man  who 
binds  himself  to  his  sweetheart  with  the 
many  folds  of  the  Spanish  sash,  and,  care- 
fully wrapping  her  skirts  about  her  lower 
limbs,  with  a  kind  of  posthumous  jealousy, 
that  modesty  may  not  be  offended  in  the 
death-struggle,  first  sends  a  bullet  to  her 
heart  and  then  blows  out  hfs  own  brains. 

In  sketching  rapidly  a  map  of  Spain  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  various  types  of 
women,  I  should  wish  to  mark  them  out 
in  three  or  four  principal  divisions.  A 
certain  analogy  exists  between  the  Basques 
and  the  Catalans,  in  spite  of  the  impassive 
nature  and  the  respect  for  tradition  of  the 
former.  Between  the  Andalusian  and 
Madrid  divisions  the  resemblance  is  very 
close.  If  it  were  my  purpose  to  seek  in  a 
forgotten  past  the  reason  for  this  similarity 


in  character,  I  should  say  that  it  reveals 
the  preponderance  of  the  Semitic  or  Afri* 
can  element.  The  woman  of  the  central 
plateau,  the  Castilian,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Celtic  with  the  original  Iberian  race.  In 
spite  of  marked  differences,  some  similar- 
ity exists  between  her  and  the  Galician  or 
Basque.  The  purely  Celtic  division, 
namely,  the  Asturias  and  Galicia,  which 
so  closely  resembles  the  Basque  Provinces 
in  its  physical  characteristics  and  its  cli- 
mate, produces,  thanks  to  the  difference 
of  race,  a  female  who  forms  a  complete 
contrast  to  her  Basque  sister.  The  Gali- 
cian or  Asturian  woman  is  tender  hearted, 
politics  do  not  trouble  her,  and  she  cares 
nothing  for  the  constitution,  or  whether 
Don  Carlos  or  Alfonso  XII.  be  king. 
Devoted  to  her  children,  she  would  not 
think  of  sacrificing  them  in  the  struggle 
for  a  social  Utopia,  and  as  regards  suscep- 
tibility to  the  tender  passion,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
Galician  peasant- woman  goes  to  the  altar 
without  naving  already  a  family.  We 
must  not  omit  to  state  that,  carrying  out 
the  ideas  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
peasant  women  of  this  Celtic  division, 
though  free  in  manners  before  marriage, 
are  afterward  generally  faithful  to  their 
husbands. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Spain  the  women  help  the  men  in  agricul- 
tural labor,  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
though  denied  by  the  written  code  and  in 
social  spheres  in  which  life  is  idle,  is  es- 
tablished by  the  poverty  of  the  peasant, 
the  journeyman,  and  the  farmer.  In  my 
own  country,  Galicia,  women  in  delicate 
health,  or  with  children  at  the  breast,  may 
be  seen  digging  the  ground,  sowing  the 
maize  and  wheat,  and  cutting  the  grass  for 
the  cattle.  This  severe  labor  raises  no 
protest  among  the  profound  theorists  who, 
on  the  least  attempt  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  women's  activity  in  other  directions, 
exclaim,  full  of  pious  horror,  "  Women 
ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  for  their  sole  purpose  in 
life  is  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother."  The  poor  home  of  the  needy 
peasant  woman,  where  food  and  firing  are 
wanting,  and  where  the  rain  and  storm 
beat  in,  is  almost  always  empty.  The 
mistress  has  been  emancipated  by  a  liber- 
ator, eternal,  merciless,  and  deaf — Neces- 
sity.— Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  political  problem  in  France  is  one 
of  deep  interest  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Republic.  For  it  raises  anew  in  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Revolution  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  or  whether  there  can 
be  in  a  democratic  State  any  interdict  im- 
posed or  maintained  upon  the  absolute 
authority  of  universal  suffrage.  In  Eng- 
land, politicians  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  regard  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  as  decisive. 
With  us  the  phrases  popular  sovereignty, 
the  will  of  the  people,  self-government, 
have  come  to  mean  in  practice  this  :  that 
there  is  no  appeal  either  in  the  law  or  the 
constitution  from  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  electors  as  shown  at  a  general  election. 
The  British  householder  is  as  absolute  as 
the  Tzar.  As  long  as  he  is  in  doubt, 
other  powers  exist.  When  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  they  simply  disappear. 
The  utmost  that  the  most  fervent  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Lords  now  venture  to 
maintain  is  that  the  Second  Chamber  may 
interpose  for  a  season  in  order  to  place 
beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  elector- 
ate has  really  made  up  its  mind.  But 
when  that  mind  is  made  up  beyond  all 
doubt  its  decisions  are  obeyed. 

General  elections  have  come  to  be  more 
and  more  of  plebiscites,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people,  as  audible  at  such  elections, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  the  voice  of  God.  The 
people  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  No 
law  is  superior  to  their  will.  Their  votes 
are  the  source  of  law.  When  they  vote 
it  is  in  order  to  declare  what  laws  shall  be 
abrogated  or  what  laws  shall  be  passed. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible, 
therefore,  for  Englishmen  even  to  imagine 
that  the  will  of  the  voting  majority  for  a 
time  being  can  be  or  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  limitation. 

In  France,  however,  the  home  of  the 
Revolution,  where  men  deal  much  more 
than  they  do  in  England  in  the  magnilo- 
quent phrases  which  assert  the  uncon- 
trolled sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the 
plebiscitary  doctrine  is  still  regarded  by 
many  politicians  as  a  damnable  heresy. 
This  was  bluntly  expressed  by  M.  Reinach 
in  the  JRipublique  FranpaUe,  after  General 


Bonlanger's  election  for  Paris,   when  he 
wrote  : 

"  The  will  of  the  people,  if  it  presumes  to 
go  against  the  law,  is  that  of  a  drunken 
pasha  ;  the  dnty  of  a  Republican  magistrate 
is  to  crash  it." 

The  conception  of  the  existence  of  a 
magistrate  upon  whom  was  imposed  the 
duty  of  crushing  the  will  of  the  people  is 
so  novel  to  the  average  British  elector  that 
he  will  probably  be  revolted  at  it  Yet 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
to  find  in  full  force  and  practical  operation 
a  number  of  effective  checks  and  limita- 
tions upon  the  national  will — checks  and 
limitations  which  impose  upon  the  Republi- 
can magistracy  in  certain  contingencies 
the  duty  which  M.  Reinach  declares  is 
imposed  on  the  French  Presidency.  The 
will  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  clearly 
expressed  in  plebiscitary  elections,  cannot 
effect  any  alteration  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution until  certain  rigorously  imposed 
conditions^  entailing  the  delay  of  years 
and  the  patient  and  prolonged  verification 
of  the  force  and  persistency  of  the  national 
will,  have  been  scrupulously  complied 
with.  No  majority,  no  matter  how  de- 
cisive, of  the  American  people  can  place 
a  law  on  the  Statute-book  which  conflicts 
with  the  written  constitution  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court ;  whereas,  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  no  law  and  no  institution 
which  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  melting- 
pot  as  soon  as  the  British  householder  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  clearly  making 
known  his  will.  The  only  check  upon 
the  impatient  will  of  the  democracy  is  the 
Septennial  Act.  Once  in  seven  years  the 
householder  becomes  an  autocrat,  and 
those  who  are  curious  about  such  things 
will  find  in  the  agitation  for  shorter  Par- 
liaments the  most  significant  and  possibly 
the  most  dangerous  symptom  of  the 
growth  of  what  may  be  termed  plebiscitary 
absolutism  in  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  frequently  made 
known  his  anxiety  for  the  adoption  of 
American  safeguards  against  the  uncon- 
trolled caprice  of  the  voting  majority. 
Democracies  are,  however,  impatient  of 
restrictions  which  impede  the  making  of 
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their  will  immediately  executive  ;  in  Eng- 
land the  natural  forces  of  the  national 
sluggishness  have  hitherto  been  potent 
enough  to  conceal  and  to  minimize  the 
dangers  against  which  every  constitution 
builder  seeks  to  guard.  We  can  aSord  to 
take  the  risk.  But  because  we  can  do  so, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  other 
nations  can  follow  our  example.  In  Eng- 
land we  can  afford,  or  at  least  we  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  afford,  to  allow  the 
voting  majority  to  become  periodically 
autocratic.  If  we  make  a  mistake  at  one 
election  we  can  rectify  it  at  the  next. 
That  is  because  in  England  there  is  no 
power  superior  to  the  electorate,  and  it  is 
only  in  countries  where  the  electorate  rep- 
resents the  supreme  force  that  it  can  safely 
be  invested  with  supreme  power  that  is 
immediately  executive.  If  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  exercise  of  national  sover- 
eignty, then  it  is  well  to  recognize  that 
France  has  not  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  national  sovereignty  can  be  exer- 
cised. English  people  do  not  realize,  and 
fortunately  for  themselves  are  never  likelv 
to  realize,  the  enormous  difference  which 
the  existence  of  an  immense  army  makes 
in  the  conditions  of  government.  We 
can  do  as  we  please,  because  whatever 
blunders  we  make  nothing  is  irreparable. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  free  community,  in 
which  the  soldier  is  an  insignificant  unit 
among  the  mass  of  citizens,  to  part  with 
its  freedom.  We  cannot,  even  if  wo 
wished  it,  vote  ourselves  into  slavery. 
The  French  have  that  privilege.  If  for  a 
moment  we  were  to  be  seized  with  the 
caprice  of  servitude,  we  should  no  sooner 
experience  its  evils  than  we  should  resume 
our  liberty.  But  in  countries  where  there 
is  a  Jiuge  army,  popular  liberty,  in  the 
Elfish  sense,  is  impossible. 

That  is  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  that  is  the 
difference  which  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  form  a  just  judgment 
upon  the  policy  of  our  neiirhbors.  The 
citizen  cannot  abdicate  in  England.  In 
France,  if  for  a  single  moment  he  were  to 
lay  down  his  prerogatives,  he  could  never 
regain  them  except  at  the  price  of  a  revo- 
lution. We  may  make  Mr,  Gladstone 
dictator,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  under  the  veil' 
of  Constitutionalism.  But  as  a  breath  has 
made  them  so  a  breath  can  unmake  them. 
In  France  it  is  otherwise.  In  the  Repub- 
lic there  exists,  side  by  side  with  citizen- 


ship, the  armed  nation.  As  long  as  the 
citizen  retains  firm  grasp  of  the  Executive 
power,  the  army  will  do  his  bidding. 
But,  if  in  a  moment  of  lassitude  or  im- 
patience, he  hands  over  the  Executive 
power,  the  army  can  be  used  to  prevent 
any  further  exercise  of  his  sovereignty. 
If  once,  by  any  fluke,  any  individual,  be 
he  wise  or  foolish,  has  succeeded  in  scram- 
bling into  the  place  from  which  commands 
can  be  issued  to  the  men  with  muskets, 
all  constitutional  safeguards  disappear. 
Power  passes  from  the  men  who  vote  to 
the  men  who  shoot,  and  although  the  lat- 
ter are  the  former  in  uniform,  the  dire 
enchantment  of  military  discipline  renders 
them  the  obedient  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  liberties.  The  man 
who  wields  the  Executive  power  in  France 
can  order  2,500,000  adult  Frenchmen  to 
shoot  whom  he  pleases,  and  they  are 
bound  to  obey.  An  army  is  of  necessity 
an  unreasoning  machine.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous engine  created,  from  first  to  last  de- 
tail of  its  organization,  in  order  to  be  the 
facile  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  will 
of  the  Executive  authority.  Hence  the 
enormous  peril  to  which  free  institutions 
are  exposed  in  the  French  Republic ; 
hence  the  need  for  placing  the  most  rigor- 
ous restrictions  upon  all  ambitions  that 
seem  to  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
what  the  Americans  call  the  One  Man 
Power.  For  the  one  man  who  sits  in  the 
chair  of  the  Executive  is  no  longer  a  mere 
man.  He  is  a  being  who  can  will  with 
the  force  of  2,500,000  rifles,  and  can 
speak  with  the  voice  of  all  the  artillery  of 
France.  Until  Europe  disanns,  liberty  in 
the  English  sense,  popular  government  in 
the  English  sense,  national  sovereignty  in 
the  English  sense,  are  impossible  in 
France.  The  shadow  of  the  sword  ob- 
scures the  light  of  freedom,  and  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  a  more  or  less  wretched 
pis  aller  which  will  do  duty  as  a  substi- 
tute for  liberty.  A  man  who  drives  along 
a  turnpike  road  can  indulge  in  vagaries 
one-thousandth  part  of  which  would  be 
fatal  on  the  nnfenced  edge  of  an  abyss. 
France  is  always  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
Hence  the  peril  of  Boulangism.  France 
is  the  last  country  in  the  world  where  men 
can  afford  to  pUy  tricks  with  the  secu- 
rities which  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
fiamers  of  the  Constitution  has  enacted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 
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The  Centenary  of  the  Revolution,  which 
has  juRt  been  celebrated  by  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  curiously  coincides 
with  the  culmination  of  Boulangism.  For 
a  hundred  years  France  has  been  experi- 
menting with  political  systems,  with  the 
result  that  she  has  not  to  this  day  devel- 
oped in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  the  elementary  principle  of  popu- 
lar representative  government.  The  evil 
spirit  of  absolute  power  is  not  exorcised 
even  by  the  charm  of  a  revolution.  The 
demoralizing  influence  of  despotism  can- 
not be  cut  out  like  a  tumor  even  with  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.  Rather  is  it  like 
a  cancer  which,  when  the  surgeon  has  re- 
moved it  from  one  place,  forms  again  in 
another.  France  has  never  purged  herself 
of  the  virus  of  absolutism.  Self-govern- 
ment in  the  English  sense  is  still  foreign 
to  the  traditions,  the  instincts,  and  the 
deepest  convictions  of  the  French.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  France  is  at  this  mo- 
ment divided  into  three  camps.  There 
are  the  Boulangists  of  all  shades,  whose 
one  idea  of  saving  France  is  to  put  a  sol- 
dier into  the  saddle  in  the  view  that  they 
will  be  able  to  induce  him  to  ride  in  the 
direction  of  their  hopes  ;  there  are  the 
anti-Boulangists,  who  are  ready  to  resort 
to  almost  any  expedient  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  if  they 
are  Boulangists,  imposing  their  will  upon 
the  minority  ;  and  there  are  the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists,  to  whom  both  Boulan- 
gist  and  anti-Boulangist  are  but  fit  to  be 
used  as  fuel  for  the  burning,  who  hold 
aloof  from  politics,  and  whose  whole  ex- 
pectation is  fixed  upon  the  general  overturn 
that  is  to  inaugurate  the  millennium. 

The  very  idea  of  bowing  to  the  will  of 
the'  majority  of  the  adult  persons  in  the 
community  is  alien  to  the  whole  political 
genius  of  the  French  people.  They  under- 
stand authority,  and  they  understand  an- 
archy. They  do  not  understand  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  They  distrust  the  wis- 
dom, the  sanity  of  the  popular  decision  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  continually 
occupied  with  considering  how  to  set  it  at 
nought.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Re- 
publicans in  France,  a  man  conspicuous 
for  his  devotion  to  democratic  principles, 
said  the  other  day  :  **  What  you  do  not 
understand  in  England  is  this.     Fpr  the 


sake  of  freedom  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  disregard  freedom.     The  Republic  is 
the  pledge  and  the  security  of  our  liber- 
ties.    We  mean  to  maintain  the  Republic 
by  the  aid  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
if  we  can  get  that  majority  on  our  side, 
but  against  that  majority  if  that  majority 
goes  over  to  the  other  side.     What  would 
you  have  us  do  ?     Bow  to  the  majority  ? 
Even  if  the  majority  were,  in  spite  of  our 
warnings,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
pretensions  are  fatal   to   the    Republic  ? 
Never  !  never  I     That  we  will  never  do, 
notwithstanding  all   your   protests.     We 
will  save  the  Republic,  be  its  supporters 
minority  or  majority,   come   what   may. 
Of  course,  in  the  end,  if  the  nation  will 
have  Boulanger  or  any  other  person,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  submit.     If  I  am 
the  only  RepuJ)]ican  in  France  I  cannot 
establish  the  Republic,  that  is  quite  sure. 
But  so  long  as  wo  have  the  power  in  our 
hands  we  must  use  it  without  hesitation  to 
save  the  Republic."     **  So  the  outcome 
of  one  hundred  years  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  to  leave  the  Republicans  as  de- 
spotic at  heart  as  the  Grand  Monarque  ?" 
**The   Revolution,"  he   replied   quickly, 
'*  was  it,  then,  indifferent  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  power?     Did  it  not  use  that 
little  instrument  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde without  stint  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  country  V* — which  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
and  that  little  instrument,  or  something 
similar,    is  always  the  ultima    ratio    of 
French  logic. 

This  habit  of  mind,  which  is  confined 
to  no  section,  is  a  monstrous  inversion  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  estab- 
lished in  the  political  sphere.  Every  gov- 
ernment, every  system,  regards  itself  as 
infallible,  with  a  sacred  mission  to  crush 
the  heretic,  by  fair  means  if  possible,  bat, 
if  not,  then  by  foul.  That  your  princi- 
pled ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail 
until  yon  have  converted  a  majority  of  the 
adult  population  to  yonr  way  of  thinking, 
that  the  true  sceptre  of  power  in  a  demo- 
cratic State  is  argument  rather  than  au- 
thority, and  that  because  yon  happen  to 
be  in  power  you  have  no  more  right  to 
administer  the  law  to  prejudice  yonr  polit- 
ical opponents  than  you  have  to  bum  a 
man  to  death  for  disbelieving  in  the  Trin- 
ity, these  theories  of  politics  are  at  a  dis- 
count upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  France  all  political  factions  are  practi- 
cally eo  many  religions  or  irreligious  sects, 
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each  almost  as  intolerant  as  the  Koraan 
Church,  and  as  fanatically  convinced  that 
the  shortest  cut  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  to  give  them  supreme  power  to  harry 
their  adversaries.  The  very  efforts  which 
the  more  reasonable  and  truly  Liberal 
statesmen  make,  in  order  to  place  some 
checlc  upon  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  the 
voting  majority  for  the  time  being,  bring 
them  perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  same 
pernicious  doctrine.  Nor  are  they  as  care- 
ful as  they  might  be  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  To  talk,  as  M.  Reinach 
writes,  about  crushing  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  that  will  has  been  declared  at 
the  polling  booth,  is  to  invoke,  in  phrase 
at  least,  the  weapons  of  despotism  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  one  faction  wishes 
to  assert  popular  sovereignty  in  order  to 
consummate  political  suicide,  and  the 
other,  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  driven  to  deny  the  duty  of  rendering 
obedience  to  the  national  will. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Boulangism 
grows  as  naturally  as  mushrooms  on  a 
dunghill.  For  the  moment  that,  however 
unavoidable  such  a  departure  may  be,  you 
depart  from  the  democratic  principle  of 
counting  noses  and  allowing  the  average 
man,  even  if  he  be  wrong,  to  govern  in 
his  own  way  until  he  finds  ont  by  his  own 
wit  that  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  short  of  a  despotism  which  logically 
ends  in  dictatorship.  As  the  Catholic 
Church  gravitated  to  the  decree  of  infalli- 
bility, all  authoritative  political  systems 
gravitate  toward  the  sovereignty  of  the 
one  man — it  may  be  a  Monarch,  an  Em- 
peror, or  a  Doge,  it  may  only  be  a  master- 
ful Prime  Minister,  or  an  omnipotent 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  craving  to  take 
short  cuts  to  the  millennium,  the  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  using  authority  to  save 
men  from  themselves,  opens  the  door  to 
the  Saviour  of  Society,  and  it  is  through 
that  door  that  General  Boulanger  has  en- 
tered to  disquiet  the  Republic.  His  is  a 
familiar  rdU  in  French  history,  and,  like 
all  his  tribe,  he  puts  in  the  forefront  of 
his  mission  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
— by  its  annihilation — a  kind  of  salvation 
not  usually  appreciated  by  the  victim  of 
the  experiment.  There  has  always  been 
some  one  round  whom  the  floating  mass 
of  discontent  in  solution  tends  to  crystal- 
lize, but  seldom  has  the  process  of  precipi- 
tation been  brought  about  by  so  insignifi- 


cant a  grain  of  sand.  It  is  a  product 
characteristic  of  our  time.  For  Boulang- 
ism, whatever  it  may  have  of  solidity  and 
force,  owes  its  existence  to  conditions 
which  are  among  the  distinctive  creations 
of  this  century.  General  Boulanger  may 
be  a  charlatan  or  he  may  be  a  hero.  But 
whether  charlatan  or  hero  his  present 
position  is  the  triumph  of  reclame, 

**  Grateful  and  comforting,*'  said  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  explaining  the  substantial  in- 
crease to  the  revenue  from  the  growth  of 
the  national  consumption  of  cocoa,  **  have 
not  been  without  their  effect.  Cocoa  is 
taking  the  place  of  coffee  in  the  national 
breakfast  cup,  by  virtue  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  rival  cocoa  manufacturers 
in  advertising  their  wares,  and  the  de- 
scription of  Epps'  cocoa  as  *  grateful  and 
comforting,*  which  meets  the  eye  in 
every  railway  station,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.'*  As  it  is  in  England 
with  cocoa  so  it  is  in  France  with  General 
Boulanger.  He  is  the  hero  of  ingenious 
rSclame.  Boulangism  has  worked  the 
miracle  of  Aaron's  rod  in  swallowing  up 
all  the  other  isms  by  virtue  of  the  great 
modern  art — the  art  of  advertisement. 
The  first  Napoleon  climbed  to  the  Impe- 
rial throne  by  a  ladder  every  round  in 
which  was  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  The  Third  Napoleon 
leaped  into  the  vacant  throne  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  his  uncle's  name.  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  has  neither  victories  to 
boast  nor  a  name  to  be  proud  of.  Yet  by 
universal  consent  he  is  now  the  only  man 
whose  personality  is  visible  throughout 
France  :  the  only  man  to  be  feared  as  a 
foe  or  to  be  counted  on  as  a  friend.  And 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  accomplished 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  blague ^  the 
achievement  of  the  professor  of  reclame j 
the  crowning  glory  oi  the  claque  which 
has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  science  of 
political  advertisement.  Great  is  puffery, 
numerous  are  the  resources  of  a  master  in 
the  difficult  art  of  self  advertisement ;  but 
^who  could  have  imagined  that  on  the  Cen- 
tenary of  the  great  Revolution,  men  would 
be  gravely  discussing  whether  a  compar- 
atively obscnre  soldier  has  or  has  not  been 
advertised  into  a  position  from  which  he 
may  establish  himself  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Republic  in  the  supreme  seat  of  power 
occupied  in  turn  by  Charlemagne,  St. 
Louis,  Henry  Quatre,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Napoleon.     The   fact  that  he   owes   his 
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position  to  rSclame  — it  must  be  admitted 
— does  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  is  un- 
worthy of  it.  There  is  a  prejudice  of  old 
standing  against  those  who  thrive  by  the 
arts  of  the  advertiser.  The  man  of  in- 
sight is  superior  to  prejudices.  The  prej- 
udice of  the  mail-clad  knights  against 
villanous  saltpetre  was  as  natural  as  the 
prejudice  against  the  advertiser  ;  but  as 
gunpowder  triumphed,  so  may  the  adver- 
tisement, and  if  so,  the  part  of  the  man  of 
foresight  is  not  to  disdain  but  promptly 
to  utilize  the  weapon  which  will  enable 
him  to  achieve  his  end. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  the  most 
distinguished  example  in  our  country  of 
the  position  which  may  be  won  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  space  of  time  by  the 
adroitness  which  keeps  a  man  constantly  en 
evidence  before  the  public.  To  make  the 
elector  think  of  you,  keep  yourself  en  evi- 
dence, never  bore  your  public,  but  always 
keep  up  the  interest  in  your  perform- 
ances, and  you  will  soon  distance  much 
more  sober  and  serious  statesmen.  The 
popular  memory  is  terribly  short-lived. 
The  mind  of  the  democracy  must  con- 
stantly be  refreshed,  otherwise  it  forgets. 
Politics  have  become  the  theatre  of  the 
masses,  and  the  Mesfy-andrew  is  often 
more  welcome  to  the  pit  and  gallery  than 
the  most  respectable  of  heavy  fathers  or 
the  most  imposing  of  heroes.  That  the 
destinies  of  nations  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  least  capable  of  governing  because 
they  are  the  more  adroit  in  tickling  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  is  undoubtedly  a 
grave  drawback  to  the  new  system  ;  but, 
after  all,  it  does  not  compare  altogether 
unfavorably  with  the  old  methods  of  in- 
surrection, of  cabal  and  of  intrigue,  by 
which  ambitious  men  have  in  other  ages 
fought  their  way  up  to  supreme  power. 
Democracy,  no  doubt,  is  often  very  vul- 
gar, and  the  necessity  for  advertisement 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  this  defect. 

But  while  in  free  countries  not  under 
the  yoke  of  militarism  the  advertiser  may 
be  allowed  to  tind  his  own  level,  the  in- 
creased opportunities  which  the  extreme 
publicity  of  our  time  gives  to  the  dexter- 
ous organizer  of  a  political  claque  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  as  an  additional  peril, 
where  the  army  supplies  an  automatic 
machinery  for  suspending  liberty,  if  once 
an  adventurer  has  advertised  himself  into 
power. 


III. 

General  Boulanger  has  brought  his  black 
horse,  Tunis,  to  London,  and  Londoners 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
chief  theatrical  property  of  the  new  Pre- 
tender. But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  his  horse  is  his  only  claim  to 
popular  favor.  Caligula  made  his  horse  a 
consul,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
time  when  a  horse  can  make  its  rider 
master  of  France.  As  the  vine,  deprived 
of  its  natural  prop,  will  cast  its  tendrils 
round  any  thistle  or  hemlock  that  grows 
near,  so  the  French  craving  for  a  savior  is 
prepared  to  cling  to  any  individual,  no 
matter  whom,  if  only  he  happens  to  be 
near  and  conspicuous.  In  the  wilderness 
of  commonplace  mediocrity  General  Bou- 
langer was  just  visible  above  his  fellows. 
He  had  pleasant  manners,  he  was  a  man 
of  some  decisiveness  of  character  ;  his  eye 
for  effect  was  not  trammelled  by  too  much 
scruple  ;  he  was  a  soldier  who  had  the  ad- 
vertising instinct  of  a  circus  manager. 
These  four  qualities  may  not  have  been  of 
the  first-class,  but  there  were  four  of 
them,  and  no  other  candidate  for  popular 
favor  had  so  many.  The  death  of  Gam- 
betta  left  the  field  clear  for  a  patriotic 
candidate.  Gambettism  was  the  direct 
descendant  in  the  Republican  line  of  Bona- 
partism,  and  Boulangism  is  the  heir  of 
Gambettism.  Had  M.  Gambetta  lived, 
General  Boulanger  would  have  been  a 
French  general  and  nothing  more.  When 
Gambetta  fell.  General  Boulanger's  oppor- 
tunity arrived.  He  is  now  the  first  Pre- 
tender to  supreme  power  in  France,  and 
those  who  dislike  him  most  admit  that, 
after  ail,  no  one  knows  what  may  happen. 

It  is  all  the  result  of  the  French  cnar- 
acter,  habituated  to  Monarchy  and  per- 
sonal authority,  and  it  only  seems  strange 
to  us,  because  we  have  never  fully  mas- 
tered the  fact  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  never  directed  against  the  principle  of 
the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  by  a 
minority  over  a  majority.  Whatever  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  it  did  not 
legitimize  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority. 
The  result  is  that  the  spiritual  successors 
of  the  men  of  St.  Antoine  are  in  more  or 
less  open  revolt  against  all  Government 
whatsoever.  The  conflict  between  these 
wildly  anarchic  discontents  below,  and 
the  authoritative  infallibilist  Republicans 
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above,  may  attain  sufficient  development 
to  lead  the  masses  of  the  French  peasants 
to  subordinate  every  other  consideration 
to  the  supreme  necessity  of  placing  in 
power  a  man  who,  like  Captain  Plunkett, 
would  not  hesitate  to  snoot.  General 
Boulanger,  being  a  soldier,  is  presumably 
such  a  man.  There  are  many  curious 
things  about  General  Boulanger,  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  is  the  conviction  with 
which  he  inspires  all  those  who  meet  him 
that  they  can  use  him  as  their  tool.  No 
small  part  of  his  success  has  been  due  to 
this  faculty.  He  has  exercised  it  upon 
every  party  in  turn,  and  often  upon  sev- 
eral parties  at  once.  They  have  all  either 
exploited  him  or  hope  to  exploit  him. 
The  Republicans  led  the  way.  It  was 
they  who  first  conceived  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  rise  out  of  his  popularity.  How 
that  popularity  came  about  no  one  can 
accurately  explain.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  Republic  was  still  living  in  more  or 
less  dread  of  the  Orleanists,  who  crowded 
the  War  Office  and  controlled  the  army, 
the  leading  Republicans  discovered  that 
General  Boulanger  was  popular,  not  very 
popular,  but  a  little  more  popular  than 
any  other  General  who  was  of  a  Republi- 
can way  of  thinking.  Thereupon,  as  is  the 
fashion  among  political  men,  they  cast 
about  in  tlieir  own  minds  how  they  could 
best  exploit  him  in  their  own  interest. 
Republican  Generals,  with  a  dower  of 
popularity,  were  not  so  plentiful  that  they 
could  be  disregarded  by  Republicans  more 
or  less  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  Mon- 
archists in  the  army.  Hence  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  entered  into  relations  with  General 
Boulanger,  and  it  was  this  intimacy  which 
gave  General  Boulanger  his  first  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  M.  Clemenceau  is  now 
no  doubt  undeceived  in  the  character  of 
his  protege.  He  knew  that  General  Bou- 
langer had  been  one  of  the  officers  support- 
ing the  Due  d'Aumalc,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  grade  of  General.  But  he  relied  upon 
him  to  rid  the  War  Office  of  the  Orlean- 
ists,  and  so  far  as  that  particular  task  was 
concerned,  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. M.  016menceau  thought  he  could 
use  him,  and  he  persisted  in  that  belief 
mtil  long  after  every  one  else  saw  that  it 
was  the  General  who  was  using  M.  01^ 
menceau  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  own  de- 
signs. But  at  last  even  the  patience  of 
M.  Clemenceau  gave  way.  He  broke  with 
N«w  SxBixs.— Vol.  L.,  No.  1,  ^8 


General  Boulanger,  and  he  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  his  uncompromising  op- 
ponent. 

Deprived  of  his  first  political  ally, 
thrown  out  of  office,  and  despatched  to 
the  semi-retirement  of  the  command  of  a 
district  army  corps.  General  Boulanger 
soon  set  an  example  of  indiscipline  by  or- 
ganizing an  agitation,  and  making  boasts 
which  he  first  denied  and  then  admitted. 
After  serving  a  period  under  arrest  of 
three  days  for  indiscipline,  he  visited 
Paris  in  disguise  to  organize  his  political 
campaign.  He  was  detected,  ridiculed, 
and  placed  on  half-pay.  But  ridicule  has 
ceased  to  kill  in  France.  General  Bou- 
langer stood  as  candidate  in  two  Depart- 
ments, and,  being  tried  by  a  Council  of 
Generals,  was  declared  guilty  of  serious 
breaches  against  discipline,  and  dismissed. 
He  at  once  plunged  openly  into  politics. 
His  qualifications,  whatever  they  were  in 
other  respects,  were  balanced  by  certain 
very  glaring  defects.  Ho  had  up  to  this 
time  betrayed  both  the  Monarchists  and 
the  Royalists.  He  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  ridicule  for  his  disguised  breach  of 
military  discipline,  and  he  had  been  dis- 
classed  and  deprived  of  his  military  status 
by  a  Military  Court.  He  was  effaced,  he 
was  crushea  foreiter,  so  exulted  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  for  a  time  Europe  believed  that 
the  Republic  had  demolished  General 
Boulanger,  as  completely  as  the  Tzar  had 
disposed  of  Greneral  IgnatiefE — a  much 
abler  man  than  General  Boulanger,  and 
with  far  more  substantial  achievements  tq 
justify  his  position  in  the  State. 

The  fixed  idea  that  General  Boulanger 
was  a  useful  tool  for  any  one  to  handle 
was  far  from  being  disposed  of.  He  was 
no  sooner  dropped  by  one  party  than  he 
found  others  eager  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment. This  time  he  was  taken  up  by  two 
parties,  representing  the  extremes  of 
French  politics.  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  the 
Labouchere  of  the  Republic,  and  M.  Na- 
quet,  the  Republican  senator  who  is  nota- 
ble as  the  author  of  the  Divorce  Law  in 
France,  hastened  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  discarded  Minister.  He  welcomed  his 
allies  with  the  same  good  humor  that  he 
had  received  the  advances  first  of  the  Or- 
leanists  and  afterward  of  the  Republicans. 
Together  with  these  advanced  men,  came 
a  still  more  questionable  contingent  of 
political  adventurers,  headed  by  M.  La- 
guerre,  a  man  not  unfitted  to  play  the  rdU 
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of  Moray  to  a  new  Napoleon.  Less  dis- 
reputable allies  were  found  in  the  Conser- 
vative rank  and  file,  but  so  far  as  leaders 
went,  General  Boulanger  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  attach  to  his  banner  a  single  poli- 
tician of  standing  and  repute.  The  Re- 
publican deputies  stood  firm.  There  was 
no  visible  trace  of  sympathy  in  the  army 
with  the  disclassed  General.  No  respecta- 
ble Monarchists  or  Imperialists  joined  his 
committee.  His  personal  adherents  in  the 
Chamber  and  the  Senate  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nevertheless, 
the  very  aimlessness  and  apparent  stupid- 
ity of  the  man  stood  him  in  better  stead 
than  much  more  commanding  qualities. 
All  the  groups  that  were  discontented  with 
the  Republican  administration  of  the  last 
ten  years  saw  in  him  a  rallying  point. 
Had  he  been  a  stronger  or  an  abler  man 
they  might  have  feared.  They  all  thought 
they  could  use  him  for  their  own  purposes 
and  then  fling  him  on  one  side.  When 
they  had  sucked  the  orange,  they  could 
throw  away  the  skin.  But  what  if  the 
orange  itself  were  not  an  orange,  but  the 
sucker  of  an  octopus  ?  That  was  a  possi- 
bility  which  they  would  not  contemplate. 
So  the  combined  malcontents  elected  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Nord,  one  of 
the  most  solidly  respectable  andandustrious 
Departments  in  France.  Then  followed 
his  election  for  other  departments,  which 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  in  January  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  electoral  am- 
bition. A  vacancy  occurred  for  Paris, 
and  General  Boulanger  was  nominated  for 
the  city  of  the  Revolution.  The  Republi- 
cans were  so  confident  of  success  that  they 
nominated  a  political  nonentity  as  his  op- 
ponent, and  bade  all  the  world  witness  the 
crushing  defeat  that  they  were  about  to 
inflict  upon  General  Boulanger.  The 
world  waited,  and  lo  I  instead  of  a  crush- 
ing defeat  of  General  Boulanger,  the  Gen- 
eral came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
the  most  Republican  city  in  the  Republic 
by  a  majority  of  80,000  votes. 

From  that  moment  it  was  evident  that 
the  confidence  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
devotion  of  their  rank  and  file  to  the  Re- 
publican cause  was  misplaced.  General 
Boulanger,  of  course,  has  never  wavered 
Ml  his  protestations  of  devotion  to  the 
Republic.  But  a  Republic  minus  Parlia- 
mentarism, and  plus  a  plebiscitary  Presi- 
dent like  General  Boulanger,  would  be  so 
like  the  Roman  Republic  under  Augustus, 


that  it  is  hardly  worth  wasting  time  with 
such  juggling  of  phrases.  General  Bou- 
langer's  success  would  mean  General  Bou- 
langer master  of  France,  and  to  save  France 
from  such  a  master  seems  to  the  Republi- 
cans the  first  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
Republic. 

IV. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  strength 
of  General  Boulanger  ?  How  comes  it 
that  on  this  Centennial  of  the  Revolution 
the  Republic  should  be  endangered  by  the 
pretensions  of  a  disclassed  soldier,  without 
ideas,  without  political  character,  and 
without  as  many  respectable  men  in  his 
entourage  as  would  fill  the  seats  in  a  first- 
class  railway  carriage  ?  To  answer  that 
question,  difficult  though  it  may  seem,  is, 
after  all,  no  greater  task  than  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  many  a  married 
couple  in  the  Divorce  Court.  France  has 
been  living  with  the  Republic  for  eighteen 
years.  Now  she  is  dissatisfied,  and  in  the 
Nord,  in  Paris,  and  in  nearly  a  dozen 
other  elections,  she  has  given  the  Repub- 
lic notice  that  she  prefers  the  attentions 
of  General  Boulanger.  Whether  tliis 
coquetry  on  her  part  will  develop  into  a 
regular  separation,  after  which  she  will  be 
subjected  to  her  present  military  gallant 
instead  of  her  previous  Republican  spouse, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  other  party  to  the  intrigue  if 
it  does  not  so  develop,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  husband  is  seriously 
alarmed.  For  the  moment  he  sleeps  more 
peacefully,  as  he  has  driven  the  Don  Juan 
across  the  Channel  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
telephone,  and  is  amusing  his  inconstant 
wife  with  a  round  of  festivities  at  the  Ex- 
hibition. But  he  sleeps  uneasily,  and  the 
pistol-shot  that  was  aimed  at  President 
Carnot  caused  him  to  meditate  with  some 
alarm  and  horror  upon  what  might  have 
been  if  Perrin  had  been  a  better  shot. 

France,  in  short,  is  the  Madame  Bovary 
of  the  Continent.  Boulangism  is  not  a 
serious  affair  so  much  as  a  distraction. 
She  is  bored  to  death  with  her  Republic 
Ennui  is  the  cause  of  more  marital  infidel- 
ity than  la  grande  passion  itself.  Bou- 
langism is  the  outcome  of  ennui.  The  Re- 
public, like  Gustave  Flaubert's  unfortunate 
hero,  is  most  respectable.  Its  position  is 
incontrovertibly  legal,  and  in  its  own  way 
it  endeavors  to  do  its  duty.  But  it  bores 
France  beyond  all    description.     It  has 
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brought  neither  beauty,  nor  glory,  nor  the 
ideal  into  her  life.  All  this  is  brought 
the  more  vividly  before  her  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  tragic  splendors  of  the  revo- 
lutionary era.  The  mean  sordid  life  of 
the  provincial  menage  of  Flaubert's  apothe- 
cary appears  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  annals 
of  the  third  Republic.  So  Madame  France 
diverts  herself  with  General  Boulanger. 
Voila  tout ! 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  Bo- 
vary  household  and  that  of  Republican 
France.  Madame  Bovary  was  childless. 
The  Republic  has  had  many  children,  and 
none  of  them  are  particularly  beautiful. 
Some  are  homely  and  well  behaved,  but 
others  are  little  monsters.  None  are  the 
ideal  children  that  the  romantic  mother 
dreamed  of,  when  she  contemplated  the 
joys  of  family  life.  Dropping  the  meta- 
phor, which,  however,  explains  better 
than  anything  else  the  existing  situation 
in  France,  the  Republic  has  been  too  hum- 
drum to  excite  the  enthusiasm,  while  it 
has  not  been  virtuous  enough  to  command 
the  admiration  of  the  French  people.  It 
would  be  an  injustice  to  ignore  the  many 
good  deeds  of  the  Republic.  It  has,  at 
least,  managed  to  survive  for  eighteen 
years — no  small  achievement  for  a  French 
Constitution.  It  has  kept  France  out  of 
any  European  war.  It  has  fortified  the 
frontier,  renewed  the  arms  and  refashioned 
the  army  of  France.  It  has  established  a 
regime  which,  if  not  heroic,  has  at  least 
secured  for  France  the  solid  blessinss  of  a 
greater  measure  of  liberty  of  speech,  lib- 
erty of  meeting,  and  liberty  of  the  press 
than  Frenchmen  have  ever  enjoyed  before 
under  Republic,  Empire,  or  Monarchy. 
In  addition  to  these  excellent  achieve- 
ments, the  Republic  has  dowered  France 
with  a  system  of  public  education  far  su- 
perior to  anything  that  has  existed  before. 
These  are  the  good  deeds  of  the  Republic. 

But  while  a  thousand  bees  may  gather 
honey  unnoticed,  the  presence  of  a  single 
hornet  attracts  universal  attention.  So 
the  solid  but  unobtrusive  virtues  of  the 
Republic  are  forgotten  in  the  irritation 
that  has  been  produced  by  certain  great 
and  glaring  faults  which  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  Republican  regime. 
First  among  these  was  the  adoption  by  M. 
Ferry  of  i^mat  may  be  called  a  predatory 
policy  of  Colonial  Extension.  Englishmen 
will  remember  the  passionate  execration 
which  Lord  Beaconsfieid's  Jingoism  ex- 


cited in  the  minds  of  the  Oladstonians  in 
1878-80.  That  passion  was  pale  and 
colorless  compared  with  the  frenzy  of  hate 
which  the  Tonkin  policy  of  the  French 
Jingo  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people.  There  is  hardly  a  considerable 
village  in  France  which  has  not  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  its  eons  in  the 
malarial  delta  of  the  Red  River.  To 
shoot  down  the  Black  Caps  whom  China 
sent  to  harass  the  invader  on  the  borders 
of  Tonkin,  M.  Ferry  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  French  youths. 
In  England  the  ties  of  family  are  loose  and 
slight  compared  with  those  which  unite 
parents  and  children  in  France.  The  loss 
of  a  son,  especially  of  the  only  son,  is 
often  to  them  the  annihilation  of  all  that 
the  world  has  to  give  of  hope  and  joy. 
The  scenes  at  the  curious  funeral  cere- 
monies, which  are  performed  by  proxy  in 
the  provincial  village  for  every  son  of 
France  who  was  beheaded  or  impaled  by 
the  Black  Caps  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
were  most  touching.  The  whole  village 
turned  out,  habited  in  black,  to  accom- 
pany the  bereaved  parents  to  the  church ,^ 
where  the  cur^  said  mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  him  who  had  been  delivered 
over  to  death  to  serve  the  policy  of  M. 
Ferry.  In  some  villages  this  sombre  cere- 
mony was  repeated  two  and  three  and 
four  times,  and  the  rude  but  tragic  pathos 
of  the  scene  where  the  wailing  mother  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  a  grave  for  her 
dead  boy,  was  of  the  kind  that  sinks  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  an  intensely  domestic 
people.  Hence  there  grew  up  in  the 
French  nation  a  deep  and  passionate  de- 
testation of  M.  Ferry,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  offered  to  his 
policy  by  the  Republicans  of  the  school  of 
M.  Cl^menceau,  attached  itself  to  some 
extent  to  the  Republic  under  which  such 
a  policy  was  possible.  The  peasant  hated 
it  because  it  slew  his  son,  the  patriot  be- 
cause it  played  the  game  of  Germanv,  by 
directing  French  energy  and  French  re- 
sources to  the  hopeless  task  of  draining 
the  Serbonian  bog  of  Tonkin  anarchy,  the 
bourgeois  because  it  cost  money,  and 
every  one  else  because  it  cost  many  sacri- 
fices and  gave  no  return  either  material  or 
moral.  The  extent  to  which  this  detesta- 
tion pervaded  all  classes  may  best  be  im- 
agined by  the  fact  that  when  by  dint  of 
assiduous  canvassing,  and  corruption 
wholesale  and  retail,  there  seemed  a  prob- 
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ability  that  M.  Ferry  would  be  elected 
President  in  place  of  M.  Gr6vy,  it  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  populace  of 
Paris  would  have  sacked  the  Elys^e  and 
compelled  the  election  of  another  Presi- 
dent. The  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Louise  Michel  and  M.  Paul  DeroulMe  in 
that  eventful  moment,  when  angry  Belle- 
ville waited  but  for  the  telegram  that  the 
Tonkinois  had  been  elected  to  march  on 
the  Ely  see,  is  more  like  the  annals  of 
1793  than  anything  which  has  occurred  in 
our  time  since  the  suppression  of  the  Com- 
mune. It  is  an  open  question  whether  if 
the  people  had  broken  out  in  insurrection 
against  the  Tonkinois,  the  troops  could 
have  been  relied  upon  to  shoot.  The 
mere  menace,  however,  sufficed.  But  the 
incident  casts  a  gleam  of  light  searching 
and  unpleasant  as  to  the  relations  which 
exist  between  France  and  her  Republic. 

Another  evil  of  the  Republic  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  the  reputation  of  the 
Administration  has  been  tainted  by  cor- 
ruption. This  cannot  be  more  accurately 
and  succinctly  put  than  by  saying  that  to 
France  the  Republic  has  become  very 
much  what  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  to  London.  The  Board  of 
Works  was  a  much  maligned  body.  It 
did  a  very  great  deal  of  good,  solid  work 
with  great  efficiency  and  praiseworthy  pub- 
lie  spirit.  The  worst  that  can  be  alleged 
against  it  leaves  unscathed  the  reputation 
of  the  majority  of  its  members,  and  de- 
tracts little  from  the  great  sum  of  solid 
benefits  which  it  had  conferred  upon  the 
metropolis.  But  all  these  things  were 
forgotten  when  London  felt  that  the  Board 
of  Works  was  corrupt.  France  feels 
toward  her  Republic  as  London  felt  toward 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  corruption  is 
not  even  alleged  to  be  universal.  None 
pretend  that  it  is  worse  than  the  corrup- 
tion that  prevailed  under  the  Monarchy, 
or  that  it  can  for  a  moment  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  that  reigned  rampant 
under  the  Empire.  The  democratic  cus- 
tom of  washing  dirty  linen  in  public  cre- 
ates an  altogether  false  impression  of  the 
dirtiness  of  the  minage.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  when  the  evil  was  bronght  to 
light  the  Republic  hesitated  in  taking  the 
most  drastic  measures  in  punishing  the 
guilty.  'The  Republicans  did  not  white- 
wash their  Mr.  Robertson,  they  got  rid  of 
him,  and  a  President  fell  because  his  son- 
in-law  was  corrupt.     But  all  this  avails 


nothing  in  the  estimation  of  Madame 
France.  She  feels  that  her  Government 
has  lost  caste,  and  she  does  not  like  it. 
Hence  for  the  moment  her  mood  is  to  be 
for  any  one  who  is  -against  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  General  Boulanger  is  against 
the  Government,  there  is  no  knowing  but 
that  she  may  be  for  General  Boulanger. 

Another  grudge  which  France  owes  to 
the  Republic  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Jews  and  their  Gentile  rivals  of  la  haute 
finance  have  been  allowed  to  engulf  the 
country  in  their  octopus  embrace.  The 
kings  of  the  Bourse  have  become  more 
and  more  the  real  monarchs  of  France, 
and  they  **  have  not  brought  prosperity 
in  their  train. '*  The  crash  of  the  Comp- 
toir  d*Escompte,  the  failure  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  and  similar  misadventures  could 
not  possibly  have  been  averted  either  by 
Monarchy  or  by  Empire,  but  they  have 
occurred  under  the  Republic,  and  angry 
investors,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  their 
capita],  complain  not  so  much  that  the 
Republic  should  have  sold  itself  to  the 
Jews,  but  that  the  purchasers  forget  to 
pay  the  dividend.  To  serve  Mammon  is 
not  inspiring,  but  to  serve  Mammon  for 
naught  is  intolerable. 

The  days  have  long  since  gone  by  when 
France  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
but  many  of  her  sons  and  still  more  of  her 
daughters  are  still  profoundly  attached  to 
the  ancient  faith.  To-day,  among  all  the 
symbolic  imagery  that  has  been  employed 
to  adorn  the  Exhibition,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  imaginative  sculpture  employed  by  the 
architects  to  set  forth  the  secret  of  the 
glory  and  the  riches  and  the  grandeur  of 
France,  the  Cross  alone  is  absent  Heathen 
mythology  and  the  occult  lore  of  the  world 
have  been  ransacked  to  supply  suggestions 
as  to  the  source  and  origin  of  the  material 
display  which  has  been  collected  to  dazzle 
the  eye  in  the  shade  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
But  neither  in  the  central  dome,  nor  in 
any  humble  niche,  is  there  to  be  discov- 
ered a  single  memorial  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  the  land  whose  sons  built  Notre 
Dame  and  followed  St.  Louis  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  Republic  is  fanatically  anti-Clerical. 
It  has  no  religion  but  that  of  irreligion, 
no  real  creed  but  Gambetta's  watchword, 
that  Clericalism  is  the  enemy  of  the  Re- 
public. There  is  much  excuse  for  this. 
When  the  priests  had  power  they  abnsed 
it.     They  are  paying  for  it  to-day,  as  all 
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intolerance  must  be  paid  for  sooner  or 
later.  The  same  measure  tbey  meted  oat 
to  Freethinkers  is  being  meted  oat  to 
them,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over.  That  is  probably  al- 
most the  only  text  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  the  Republic  heartily  ac- 
cepts. But  the  Republican  intolerance  is 
in  its  turn  creating  its  Nemesis.  France 
is  not  devout.  Jbut  when  a  woman  is 
bored  by  her  husband,  she  need  not  be 
very  devout  to  find  her  religious  suscepti- 
bilities shocked  by  his  aggressive  unbelief, 
especially  if  she  suffers  material  incon- 
venience from  his  want  of  faith. 

Without  attempting  even  to  touch  upon 
the  great  dispute  which  rages  between  the 
Republic  and  the  Church,  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  one  phase  of  that  cont)*over8y 
which  has  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
success  of  Boulangism.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  the  service  of 
the  hospitals,  which  was  one  of  the  crown- 
ing stroKes  of  anti-Clerical  fanaticism,  is 
said  to  have  given  General  Boulanger  the 
80,000  votes  by  which  he  defeated  M. 
Jacques  in  the  Paris  election.  Not  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  frenzy 
of  a  century  ago  was  it  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  the  Sisters.  Only 
in  this  latter  day,  the  Republic,  having  no 
more  important  enemies  to  deal  with,  ban- 
ished them,  for  the  avowed  reason  that 
rtliffieuteSf  to  whom  time  was  but  the 
ante-chamber  of  eternity,  could  not  be  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  dying  without 
abusing  their  position  for  purposes  of 
proselytism.  Those  who  regarded  the 
patient  as  a  being  whose  existence  termi- 
nated at  death  could  not  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence in  the  hospital  of  those  who  regarded 
the  deathbed  as  the  threshold  of  another 
world.  Therefore  the  decree  went  forth 
that  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  must  be 
entrusted  to  lay  nurses.  The  nuns  were 
driven  out,  and  Sairey  Gamp  was  installed 
in  their  place.  The  result  has  been  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least.  To  begin 
with,  the  lay  nurses  cost  80  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Sisters  whom  they  super- 
seded. That  is  universally  admitted  even 
by  the  fiercest  anti-Clericals.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  least  evil  connected  with 
the  change.  The  Sisters,  before  being 
intrusted  with  responsible  hospital  duties, 
passed  through  a  novitiate  of  several 
years'  training.  The  change  practically 
substituted  untrained  for  skilled  labor,  and 


paid  for  the  untrained  service  nearly 
double  the  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
contributions  of  the  charitable  to  the  cost 
of  the  hospitals  dwindled  by  nearly  50  per 
cent.  In  1876  they  stood  in  Paris  at 
1,589,000  francs.  In  1885  they  had  fallen 
to  800,000  francs.  The  professional  staff 
of  the  hospitals  took  alarm.  Ninety-five 
doctors,  including  Jews,  Protestants,  and 
Free  Thinkers,  protested  against  the 
change,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
Only  eight  remained  silent.  They  looked 
at  the  matter  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  profession.  But  their  protests 
were  unheeded,  and  the  cruel  change  was 
accomplished.  Ten  years'  experience  en- 
ables Frenchmen  now  to  see  the  justice 
of  these  protests.  There  is,  in  place  of 
economy,  extravagance  ;  in  place  of  effi- 
ciency, incapacity  ;  in  place  of  the  de- 
voted service  of  those  to  whom  nursing  is 
at  once  a  passion  and  a  duty,  there  is,  in 
too  many  instances,  the  mere  perfunctory 
discharge  of  irksome  responsibilities. 
Worse  than  all  else,  the  whole  morale  of 
the  service  has  been  transformed.  A 
great  profession — in  France  there  are  1 50,- 
000  Sisters  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
**  the  service  of  God*s  poor" — has  been 
practically  transferred  from  women  of 
good  life  to  women  who  regarded  purity 
of  life  as  an  exploded  superstition.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  as  obviously  unjust 
to  say  that  all  lay  nurses  were  open  to  this 
accusation,  as  it  would  be  to  claim  that 
all  the  religieusea  were  vestal  virgins. 
Womanhood  in  both  asserts  itself  for  good 
and  evil  whatever  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  horrible  thing  that  was  done 
by  the  removal  of  the  Sisters  was  that  a 
great  profession,  by  which  the  women  of 
France  had  earned  an  honorable  liveli- 
hood, was  transferred  en  bloc,  by  a  single 
stroke,  from  the  region  of  the  morality  of 
the  cloister  to  that  of  the  coulisses  of  the 
opera.  Whatever  might  be  said  against 
the  career  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  it  was  at 
least  not  regarded  as  a  normal  incident  of 
her  calling  as  hospital  nurse  that  she 
should  *'  meet  the  wishes*'  of  a  doctor  or 
a  patron,  if  she  did  not  expect  endless 
difficulties  to  be  thrown  in  her  way  in  her 
profession.  To  have  effected  that  change 
in  any  country  is  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion, compared  with  which  even  such 
enormities  as  the  Tonkin  war  fade  into  in- 
significance. But  to  have  done  it  in 
France,  where  the  career  of  the  woman 
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The  Centenary  of  the  Revohition,  which 
has  juRt  been  celebrated  by  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  curiously  coincides 
with  the  culnaiiiation  of  Boulangism.  For 
a  hundred  years  France  has  been  experi- 
menting with  political  systems,  with  the 
result  that  she  has  not  to  this  day  devel- 
oped in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  the  elementary  principle  of  popu- 
lar representative  government.  The  evil 
spirit  of  absolute  power  is  not  exorcised 
even  by  the  charm  of  a  revolution.  The 
demoralizing  influence  of  despotism  can- 
not be  cut  out  like  a  tumor  even  with  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.  Rather  is  it  like 
a  cancer  which,  when  the  surgeon  has  re- 
moved it  from  one  place,  forms  again  in 
another.  France  has  never  purged  herself 
of  the  virus  of  absolutism.  Self-govern- 
ment in  the  English  sense  is  still  foreign 
to  the  traditions,  the  instincts,  and  the 
deepest  convictions  of  the  French.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  France  is  at  this  mo- 
ment divided  into  three  camps.  There 
are  the  Boulangists  of  all  shades,  whose 
one  idea  of  saving  France  is  to  put  a  sol- 
dier into  the  saddle  in  the  view  that  they 
will  he  able  to  induce  him  to  ride  in  the 
direction  of  their  hopes  ;  there  are  the 
anti- Boulangists,  who  are  ready  to  resort 
to  almost  any  expedient  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  if  they 
are  Boulangists,  imposing  their  will  upon 
the  minority  ;  and  there  are  the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists,  to  whom  both  Boulan- 
gist  and  anti-Boulangist  are  but  fit  to  be 
used  as  fuel  for  the  burning,  who  hold 
aloof  from  politics,  and  whose  whole  ex- 
pectation is  fixed  upon  the  general  overturn 
that  is  to  inaugurate  the  millennium. 

The  very  idea  of  bowing  to  the  will  of 
the'  majority  of  the  adult  persons  in  the 
community  is  alien  to  the  whole  political 
genius  of  the  French  people.  They  under- 
stand authority,  and  they  understand  an- 
archy. They  do  not  understand  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  They  distrust  the  wis- 
dom, the  sanity  of  the  popular  decision  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  continually 
occupied  with  considering  how  to  set  it  at 
nought.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Re- 
publicans in  France,  a  man  conspicuous 
for  his  devotion  to  democratic  principles, 
said  the  other  day  :  **  What  you  do  not 
understand  in  England  is  this.     Fpr  the 


sake  of  freedom  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  disregard  freedom.     The  Republic  is 
the  pledge  and  the  security  of  our  liber- 
ties.    We  mean  to  maintain  the  Republic 
by  the  aid  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
if  we  can  get  that  majority  on  our  side, 
but  against  that  majority  if  that  majority 
goes  over  to  the  other  side.     What  would 
you  have  us  do  ?     Bow  to  the  majority  ? 
Even  if  the  majority  were,  in  spite  of  our 
warnings,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
pretensions  are  fatal   to   the    Republic  ? 
Never  !  never  I     That  we  will  never  do, 
notwithstanding  all   your   protests.     We 
will  save  the  Republic,  be  its  supporters 
minority  or  majority,   come   what   may. 
Of  course,  in  the  end,  if  the  nation  will 
have  Boulanger  or  any  other  person,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  submit.     If  I  am 
the  only  RepuJ)Iican  in  France  I  cannot 
establish  the  Republic,  that  is  quite  sure. 
But  so  long  as  wo  have  the  power  in  our 
hands  wo  must  use  it  without  hesitation  to 
save  the  Republic."     **  So  the  outcome 
of  one  hundred  years  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  to  leave  the  Republicans  as  de- 
spotic at  heart  as  the  Grand  Monarque  V* 
**The   Revolution,"  he   replied   quickly, 
'*  was  it,  then,  indifferent  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  power  ?     Did  it  not  use  that 
little  instrument  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde without  stint  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  country  ?" — which  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
and  that  little  instrument,  or  something 
similar,    is  always  the   ultima    ratio    of 
French  logic. 

This  habit  of  mind,  which  is  confined 
to  no  section,  is  a  monstrous  inversion  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  estab- 
lished in  the  political  sphere.  Every  gov- 
ernment, every  system,  regards  itself  as 
infallible,  with  a  sacred  mission  to  crush 
the  heretic,  by  fair  means  if  possible,  but, 
if  not,  then  by  foul.  That  your  princi- 
pled ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail 
until  you  have  converted  a  majority  of  the 
adult  population  to  your  way  of  thinking, 
that  the  true  sceptre  of  power  in  a  demo- 
cratic State  is  argument  rather  than  au- 
thority, and  that  because  you  happen  to 
be  in  power  you  have  no  more  right  to 
administer  the  law  to  prejudice  your  polit- 
ical opponents  than  you  have  to  bum  a 
man  to  death  for  disbelieving  in  the  Trin- 
ity, these  theories  of  politics  are  at  a  dis- 
coant  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  France  all  political  factions  are  praoti* 
cally  60  many  religions  or  irreligious  sects, 
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each  almost  as  intolerant  as  the  Roman 
Churchy  and  as  fanatically  convinced  that 
the  shortest  cnt  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  to  give  them  supreme  power  to  harry 
their  adversaries.  The  very  efforts  which 
the  more  reasonable  and  truly  Liberal 
statesmen  make,  in  order  to  place  some 
check  npon  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  the 
voting  majority  for  the  time  bein^,  bring 
them  perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  same 
pernicious  doctrine.  Nor  are  they  as  care- 
ful as  they  might  be  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  To  talk)  as  M.  Reinach 
writes,  about  crushing  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  that  will  has  been  declared  at 
the  polling  booth,  is  to  invoke,  in  phrase 
at  least,  the  weapons  of  despotism  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  one  faction  wishes 
to  assert  popular  sovereignty  in  order  to 
consummate  political  suicide,  and  the 
other,  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  driven  to  deny  the  duty  of  rendering 
obedience  to  the  national  will. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Boulangism 
grows  as  naturally  as  mushrooms  on  a 
dunghill.  For  the  moment  that,  however 
unavoidable  such  a  departure  may  be,  you 
depart  from  the  democratic  principle  of 
counting  noses  and  allowing  the  average 
man,  even  if  he  be  wrong,  to  govern  in 
his  own  way  until  he  finds  out  by  his  own 
wit  that  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  difficult  to 
atop  short  of  a  despotism  which  logically 
ends  in  dictatorship.  As  the  Catholic 
Church  gravitated  to  the  decree  of  infalli- 
tnlity,  all  authoritative  political  systems 
gravitate  toward  the  sovereignty  of  the 
one  man — it  may  be  a  Monarch,  an  Em- 
peror, or  a  Doge,  it  may  only  be  a  master- 
ful Prime  Minister,  or  an  omnipotent 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  craving  to  take 
short  cuts  to  the  millennium^  the  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  using  authority  to  save 
men  from  themselves,  opens  the  door  to 
the  Saviour  of  Society,  and  it  is  through 
that  door  that  General  Boulanger  has  en- 
tered to  disquiet  the  Republic.  His  is  a 
familiar  rdle  in  French  history,  and,  like 
all  his  tribe,  he  pats  in  the  forefront  of 
his  mission  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
— by  its  annihilation — a  kind  of  salvation 
not  nsoally  appreciated  by  the  victim  of 
the  experiment.  There  has  always  been 
some  one  round  whom  the  floating  mass 
of  discontent  in  solution  tends  to  crystal- 
lise, but  seldom  has  the  process  of  precipi- 
tation been  brought  about  by  so  insignifi- 


cant a  grain  of  sand.  It  is  a  product 
characteristic  of  our  time.  For  Boulang- 
ism, whatever  it  may  have  of  solidity  and 
force,  owes  its  existence  to  conditions 
which  are  among  the  distinctive  creations 
of  this  century.  General  Boulanger  may 
be  a  charlatan  or  he  may  be  a  hero.  But 
whether  charlatan  or  hero  his  present 
pof'ition  is  the  triumph  of  reclame. 

"Grateful  and  comforting/'  said  Mr, 
Gt>schen,  in  explaining  the  substantial  in- 
crease to  the  revenue  from  the  growth  of 
the  national  consumption  of  cocoa,  ^*  have 
not  been  without  their  effect.  Cocoa  is 
taking  the  place  of  coffee  in  the  national 
breakfast  cup,  by  virtue  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  rival  cocoa  manufacturers 
in  advertising  their  wares,  and  the  de- 
scription of  Epps*  cocoa  as  '  grateful  and 
comforting,'  which  meets  the  eye  in 
every  railway  station,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.'*  As  it  is  in  England 
with  cocoa  so  it  is  in  France  with  General 
Boulanger.  He  is  the  hero  of  ingenious 
riclame,  Boulangism  has  worked  the 
miracle  of  Aaron's  rod  in  swallowing  up 
all  the  other  isms  by  virtue  of  the  great 
modern  art — the  art  of  advertisement. 
The  first  Napoleon  climbed  to  the  Impe- 
rial throne  oy  a  ladder  every  round  in 
which  was  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  The  Third  Napoleon 
leaped  into  the  vacant  throne  from  the 
vant^e-ground  of  his  uncle's  name.  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  has  neither  victories  to 
boast  nor  a  name  to  be  proud  of.  Yet  by 
universal  consent  he  is  now  the  only  man 
whose  personality  is  visible  throughout 
France  :  the  only  man  to  be  feared  as  a 
foe  or  to  be  counted  on  as  a  friend.  And 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  accomplished 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  blague ,  the 
achievement  of  the  professor  of  reclame, 
the  crowning  glory  ol  the  claque  which 
has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  science  of 
political  advertisement.  Great  is  pnffery, 
numerous  are  the  resources  of  a  master  in 
the  difficult  art  of  self  advertisement ;  but 
.  who  could  have  imagined  that  on  the  Cen- 
tenary of  the  great  Revolution,  men  would 
be  gravely  discussing  whether  a  compar- 
atively obscure  soldier  has  or  has  not  been 
advertised  into  a  position  from  which  he 
may  establish  himself  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Republic  in  the  supreme  seat  of  power 
occupied  in  turn  by  Charlemagne,  St, 
Louis,  Henry  Quatre,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Napoleon.     The  fact  that  he   owes  his 
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The  Centenary  of  the  Revolution,  which 
has  juRt  been  celebrated  by  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  curiously  coincides 
with  the  culmination  of  Boulangism.  For 
a  hundred  years  France  has  been  experi- 
menting with  political  systems,  with  the 
result  that  she  has  not  to  this  day  devel- 
oped in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  the  elementary  principle  of  popu- 
lar representative  government.  The  evil 
spirit  of  absolute  power  is  not  exorcised 
even  by  the  charm  of  a  revolution.  The 
demoralizing  influence  of  despotism  can- 
not be  cut  out  like  a  tumor  even  with  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.  Rather  is  it  like 
a  cancer  which,  when  the  surgeon  has  re- 
moved it  from  one  place,  forms  again  in 
another.  France  has  never  purged  herself 
of  the  virus  of  absolutism.  Self-govern- 
ment in  the  English  sense  is  still  foreign 
to  the  traditions,  the  instincts,  and  the 
deepest  convictions  of  the  French.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  France  is  at  this  mo- 
ment divided  into  three  camps.  There 
are  the  Boulangists  of  all  shades,  whose 
one  idea  of  saving  France  is  to  put  a  sol- 
dier into  the  saddle  in  the  view  that  they 
will  be  able  to  induce  him  to  ride  in  the 
direction  of  their  hopes  ;  there  are  the 
anti- Boulangists,  who  are  ready  to  resort 
to  almost  any  expedient  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  if  they 
are  Boulangists,  imposing  their  will  upon 
the  minority  ;  and  there  are  the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists,  to  whom  both  Boulan- 
gist  and  anti-Boulangist  are  but  fit  to  be 
used  as  fuel  for  the  burning,  who  hold 
aloof  from  politics,  and  whose  whole  ex. 
pectation  is  fixed  upon  the  general  overturn 
that  is  to  inaugurate  the  millennium. 

The  very  idea  of  bowing  to  the  will  of 
the'  majority  of  the  adult  persons  in  the 
community  is  alien  to  the  whole  political 
genius  of  the  French  people.  They  under- 
stand authority,  and  they  understand  an- 
archy. They  do  not  understand  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  They  distrust  the  wis- 
dom, the  sanity  of  the  popular  decision  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  continually 
occupied  with  considering  how  to  set  it  at 
nought.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Re- 
publicans in  France,  a  man  conspicuous 
for  his  devotion  to  democratic  principles, 
said  the  other  day  :  **  What  you  do  not 
understand  in  England  is  this.     Fpr  the 


sake  of  freedom  it  is  necessary  sometimea 
to  disregard  freedom.     The  Republic  is 
the  pledge  and  the  security  of  our  liber- 
ties.    We  mean  to  maintain  the  Republic 
by  the  aid  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
if  we  can  get  that  majority  on  our  side, 
but  against  that  majority  if  that  majority 
goes  over  to  the  other  side.     What  would 
you  have  us  do  ?     Bow  to  the  majority  ? 
Even  if  the  majority  were,  in  spite  of  our 
warnings,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
pretensions   are  fatal   to   the    Republic  f 
Never  !  never  I     That  we  will  never  do, 
notwithstanding   all   your   protests.     We 
will  save  the  Republic,  be  its  supporters 
minority  or  majority,   come   what   may. 
Of  course,  in  the  end,  if  the  nation  will 
have  Boulanger  or  any  other  person,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  submit.     If  I  am 
the  only  RepuJ)]ican  in  France  I  cannot 
establish  the  Republic,  that  is  quite  sure. 
But  so  long  as  wo  have  the  power  in  our 
hands  wo  must  use  it  without  hesitation  to 
save  the  Republic."     **  So  the  outcome 
of  one  hundred  years  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  to  leave  the  Republicans  as  de- 
spotic at  heart  as  the  Grand  Monarqne  V* 
**The  Revolution,*' he   replied   quickly, 
*'  was  it,  then,  indifferent  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  power?     Did  it  not  use  that 
little  instrument  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde without  stint  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  country  ?'* — which  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
and  that  little  instrument,  or  something 
similar,    is  always  the   ultima    ratio    of 
French  logic. 

This  habit  of  mind,  which  is  confined 
to  no  section,  is  a  monstrous  inversion  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  estab- 
lished in  the  political  sphere.  Every  gov- 
ernment, every  system,  regards  itself  as 
infallible,  with  a  sacred  mission  to  crush 
the  heretic,  by  fair  means  if  possible,  bat, 
if  not,  then  by  foul.  That  your  princi- 
pled ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail 
until  you  have  converted  a  majority  of  the 
adult  population  to  yonr  way  of  thinking, 
that  the  true  sceptre  of  power  in  a  demo- 
cratic State  is  argument  rather  than  an- 
thority,  and  that  because  yon  happen  to 
be  in  power  you  have  no  more  right  to 
administer  the  law  to  prejudice  your  polit- 
ical opponents  than  you  have  to  bum  a 
man  to  death  for  disbelieving  in  the  Trin* 
ity,  these  theories  of  politics  are  at  a  dis- 
count upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  France  all  political  factions  are  practi- 
cally eo  many  religious  or  irreligious  sects, 
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each  almost  as  intolerant  as  the  Koraan 
Churchy  and  as  fanatically  convinced  that 
the  shortest  cut  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  to  give  them  supreme  power  to  harry 
their  adversaries.  The  very  efforts  which 
the  more  reasonable  and  truly  Liberal 
statesmen  make,  in  order  to  place  some 
check  upon  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  the 
voting  majority  for  the  time  being,  bring 
them  perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  same 
pernicious  doctrine.  Nor  are  they  as  care- 
ful as  they  might  be  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  To  talk,  as  M.  Reinach 
writes,  about  crushing  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  that  will  has  been  declared  at 
the  polling  booth,  is  to  invoke,  in  phrase 
at  least,  the  weapons  of  despotism  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  one  faction  wishes 
to  assert  popular  sovereignty  in  order  to 
consummate  political  suicide,  and  the 
other,  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  driven  to  deny  the  duty  of  rendering 
obedience  to  the  national  will. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Boulangism 
grows  as  naturally  as  mushrooms  on  a 
dunghill.  For  the  moment  that,  however 
unavoidable  such  a  departure  may  be,  you 
depart  from  the  democratic  principle  of 
counting  noses  and  allowing  the  average 
man,  even  if  he  be  wrong,  to  govern  in 
his  own  way  until  he  finds  out  by  bis  own 
wit  that  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  short  of  a  despotism  which  logically 
ends  in  dictatorship.  As  the  Catholic 
Church  gravitated  to  the  decree  of  infalli. 
tnlity,  all  authoritative  political  systems 
gravitate  toward  the  sovereignty  of  the 
one  man — it  may  be  a  Monarch,  an  Em- 
peror, or  a  Dogo,  it  may  only  be  a  master- 
ful Prime  Minister,  or  an  omnipotent 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  craving  to  take 
short  cuts  to  the  millennium^  the  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  using  authority  to  save 
men  from  themselves,  opens  the  door  to 
the  Saviour  of  Society,  and  it  is  through 
that  door  that  General  Boulanger  has  en- 
tered to  disquiet  the  Republic.  His  is  a 
familiar  rdle  in  French  history,  and,  like 
all  his  tribe,  he  puts  in  the  forefront  of 
his  misiiion  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
— by  its  annihilation — a  kind  of  salvation 
not  nsoally  appreciated  by  the  victim  of 
the  experiment.  There  has  always  been 
some  one  round  whom  the  floating  mass 
of  discontent  in  solution  tends  to  crystal- 
lize, but  seldom  has  the  process  of  precipi- 
tation been  brought  about  by  so  insignifi- 


cant a  grain  of  sand.  It  is  a  product 
characteristic  of  our  time.  For  Boulang- 
ism, whatever  it  may  have  of  solidity  and 
force,  owes  its  existence  to  conditions 
which  are  among  the  distinctive  creations 
of  this  century.  General  Boulanger  may 
be  a  charlatan  or  he  may  be  a  hero.  But 
whether  charlatan  or  hero  his  present 
position  is  the  triumph  of  reclame. 

"  Grateful  and  comforting,"  said  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  explaining  the  substantial  in- 
crease to  the  revenue  from  the  growth  of 
the  national  consumption  of  cocoa,  *'  have 
not  been  without  their  effect.  Cocoa  is 
taking  the  place  of  coffee  in  the  national 
breakfast  cup,  by  virtue  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  rival  cocoa  manufacturers 
in  advertising  their  wares,  and  the  de- 
scription of  Epps*  cocoa  as  '  grateful  and 
comforting,*  which  meets  the  eye  in 
every  railway  station,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.'*  As  it  is  in  England 
with  cocoa  so  it  is  in  France  with  General 
Boulanger.  He  is  the  hero  of  ingenious 
reclame,  Boulangism  has  worked  the 
miracle  of  Aaron's  rod  in  swallowing  up 
all  the  other  isms  by  virtue  of  the  great 
modern  art — the  art  of  advertisement. 
The  first  Napoleon  climbed  to  the  Impe- 
rial throne  by  a  ladder  every  round  in 
which  was  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  The  Third  Napoleon 
leaped  into  the  vacant  throne  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  his  uncle's  name.  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  has  neither  victories  to 
boast  nor  a  name  to  be  proud  of.  Yet  by 
universal  consent  he  is  now  the  only  man 
whose  personality  is  visible  throughout 
France  :  the  only  man  to  be  feared  as  a 
foe  or  to  be  counted  on  as  a  friend.  And 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  accomplished 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  blague,  the 
achievement  of  the  professor  of  reclame y 
the  crowning  glory  oi  the  claque  which 
has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  science  of 
political  advertisement.  Great  is  puffery, 
numerous  are  the  resources  of  a  master  in 
the  difficult  art  of  self  advertisement ;  but 
^who  could  have  imagined  that  on  the  Cen- 
tenary of  the  great  Revolution,  men  would 
be  gravely  discussing  whether  a  compar- 
atively obscure  soldier  has  or  has  not  been 
advertised  into  a  position  from  which  he 
may  establish  himself  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Republic  in  the  supreme  seat  of  power 
occupied  in  turn  by  Charlemagne,  St. 
Louis,  Henry  Quatre,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Napoleon.     The   fact  that   he   owes  his 
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position  to  reclame — it  must  be  admitted 
— 4oe8  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  is  un- 
worthy of  it.  There  is  a  prejudice  of  old 
standing  against  those  who  thrive  by  the 
arts  of  the  advertiser.  The  man  of  in- 
sight is  superior  to  prejudices.  The  prej- 
udice of  the  mail-clad  knights  against 
villanous  saltpetre  was  as  natural  as  the 
prejudice  against  the  advertiser  ;  but  as 
gunpowder  triumphed,  so  may  the  adver- 
tisement, and  if  so,  the  part  of  the  man  of 
foresight  is  not  to  disdain  but  promptly 
to  utilize  the  weapon  which  will  enable 
him  to  achieve  his  end. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  the  most 
distinguished  example  in  our  country  of 
the  position  which  may  be  won  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  space  of  time  by  the 
adroitness  which  keeps  a  man  constantly  en 
evidence  before  the  public.  To  make  the 
elector  think  of  you,  keep  yourself  en  evi- 
dence, never  bore  your  public,  but  always 
keep  up  the  interest  in  your  perform- 
ances,  and  you  will  soon  distance  much 
more  sober  and  serious  statesmen.  The 
popular  memory  is  terribly  short-lived. 
The  mind  of  the  democracy  must  con- 
stantly be  refreshed,  otherwise  it  forgets. 
Politics  have  become  the  theatre  of  the 
masses,  and  the  Mevfy-andrew  is  often 
more  welcome  to  the  pit  and  gallery  than 
the  most  respectable  of  heavy  fathers  or 
the  most  imposing  of  heroes.  That  the 
destinies  of  nations  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  least  capable  of  governing  because 
they  are  the  more  adroit  in  tickling  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  is  undoubtedly  a 
grave  drawback  to  the  new  system  ;  but, 
after  all,  it  does  not  compare  altogether 
unfavorably  with  the  old  methods  of  in- 
surrection, of  cabal  and  of  intrigue,  by 
which  ambitious  men  hav6  in  other  ages 
fought  their  way  up  to  supreme  power. 
Democracy,  no  doubt,  is  often  very  vul- 
gar, and  the  necessity  for  advertisement 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  this  defect. 

But  while  in  free  countries  not  under 
the  yoke  of  militarism  the  advertiser  may 
be  allowed  to  tind  his  own  level,  the  in- 
creased opportunities  which  the  extreme 
publicity  of  our  time  gives  to  the  dexter- 
ous organizer  of  a  political  claque  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  as  an  additional  peril, 
where  the  army  supplies  an  automatic 
machinery  for  suspending  liberty,  if  once 
an  adventurer  has  advertised  himself  into 
power. 


III. 

General  Boul anger  has  brought  his  black 
horse,  Tunis,  to  London,  and  Londoners 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
chief  theatrical  property  of  the  new  Pre- 
tender. But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  his  horse  is  his  only  claim  to 
popular  favor.  Caligula  made  his  horse  a 
consul,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
time  when  a  horse  can  make  its  rider 
master  of  France.  As  the  vine,  deprived 
of  its  natural  prop,  will  cast  its  tendrils 
round  any  thistle  or  hemlock  that  grows 
near,  so  the  French  craving  for  a  savior  is 
prepared  to  cling  to  any  individual,  no 
matter  whom,  if  only  he  happens  to  he 
near  and  conspicuous.  In  the  wilderness 
of  commonplace  mediocrity  General  Boa- 
langer  was  just  visible  above  his  fellows. 
He  had  pleasant  manners,  he  was  a  man 
of  some  decisiveness  of  character  ;  his  eye 
for  effect  was  not  trammelled  by  too  much 
scruple  ;  he  was  a  soldier  who  had  the  ad- 
vertising instinct  of  a  circus  manager. 
These  four  qualities  may  not  have  been  of 
the  first-class,  but  there  were  four  of 
them,  and  no  other  candidate  for  popular 
favor  had  so  many.  The  death  of  Gam- 
betta  left  the  field  clear  for  a  patriotic 
candidate.  Gambettism  was  the  direct 
descendant  in  the  Republican  line  of  Bona- 
partism,  and  Boulangism  is  the  heir  of 
Gambettism.  Had  M.  Gambetta  lived, 
General  Boulanger  would  have  been  a 
French  general  and  nothing  more.  When 
Gambetta  fell.  General  Boulanger *s  oppor- 
tunity arrived.  He  is  now  the  first  Pre- 
tender to  supreme  power  in  France,  and 
those  who  dislike  him  most  admit  that, 
after  all,  no  one  knows  what  may  happen. 

It  is  all  the  result  of  the  French  coar- 
acter,  habituated  to  Monarchy  and  per- 
sonal authority,  and  it  only  seems  strange 
to  us,  because  we  have  never  fully  mas- 
tered the  fact  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  never  directed  against  the  principle  of 
the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  by  a 
minority  over  a  majority.  Whatever  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  it  did  not 
legitimize  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority. 
The  result  is  that  the  spiritual  successors 
of  the  men  of  St.  Antoine  are  in  more  or 
less  open  revolt  against  all  Government 
whatsoever.  The  conflict  between  these 
wildly  anarchic  discontents  below,  and 
the  authoritative  infallibilist  Republicans 
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above,  may  attain  sufficient  development 
to  lead  the  masses  of  the  French  peasants 
to  subordinate  every  other  consideration 
to  the  supreme  necessity  of  placing  in 
power  a  man  who,  like  Captain  Plunkett, 
would  not  hesitate  to  shoot.  General 
Boulanger,  being  a  soldier,  is  presumably 
such  a  man.  There  are  many  curious 
things  about  General  Boulanger,  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  is  the  conviction  with 
which  he  inspires  all  those  who  meet  him 
that  they  can  use  him  as  their  tool.  No 
small  part  of  his  success  has  been  due  to 
this  faculty.  He  has  exercised  it  upon 
every  party  in  turn,  and  often  upon  sev- 
eral parties  at  once.  They  have  all  either 
exploited  him  or  hope  to  exploit  him. 
The  Republicans  led  the  way.  It  was 
they  who  first  conceived  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  rise  out  of  his  popularity.  How 
that  popularity  came  about  no  one  can 
accurately  explain.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  Republic  was  still  living  in  more  or 
less  dread  of  the  Orleanists,  who  crowded 
the  War  Office  and  controlled  the  army, 
the  leading  Republicans  discovered  that 
General  Boulanger  was  popular,  not  very 
popular,  but  a  little  more  popular  than 
any  other  General  who  was  of  a  Republi- 
can way  of  thinking.  Thereupon,  as  is  the 
fashion  among  political  men,  they  cast 
about  in  tlieir  own  minds  how  they  could 
best  exploit  him  in  their  own  interest. 
Republican  Generals,  with  a  dower  of 
popularity,  were  not  so  plentiful  that  they 
could  be  disregarded  by  Republicans  more 
or  less  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  Mon- 
archists in  the  army.  Hence  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  entered  into  relations  with  General 
Boulanger,  and  it  was  this  intimacy  which 
gave  Genera]  Boulanger  his  first  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  M.  Olemenceau  is  now 
no  doubt  undeceived  in  the  character  of 
his  proUgL  He  knew  that  General  Bou- 
langer hfikd  been  one  of  the  officers  support- 
ing  the  Due  d'Aumale,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  grade  of  General.  But  he  relied  upon 
him  to  rid  the  War  Office  of  the  Orlean- 
ists, and  so  far  as  that  particular  task  was 
concerned,  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. M.  C16mencean  thought  he  could 
use  him,  and  he  persisted  in  that  belief 
cratil  long  after  every  one  else  saw  that  it 
was  the  General  who  was  using  M.  014)- 
nienceau  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  own  de- 
signs. But  at  last  even  the  patience  of 
M.  Olemenceau  gave  way.  He  broke  with 
Nsw  SxBZBS. — ^VoL.  L.,  No.  1.  ^8 


General  Boulanger,  and  he  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  his  uncompromising  op- 
ponent. 

Deprived  of  his  first  political  ally, 
thrown  out  of  office,  and  despatched  to 
the  semi-retirement  of  the  command  of  a 
district  army  corps.  General  Boulanger 
soon  set  an  example  of  indiscipline  by  or- 
ganizing an  agitation,  and  making  boasts 
which  he  first  denied  and  then  admitted. 
After  serving  a  period  under  arrest  of 
three  days  for  indiscipline,  he  visited 
Paris  in  disguise  to  organize  his  political 
campaign.  He  was  detected,  ridiculed, 
and  placed  on  half-pay.  But  ridicule  has 
ceased  to  kill  in  France.  General  Bou- 
langer stood  as  candidate  in  two  Depart- 
ments, and,  being  tried  by  a  Oouncil  of 
Generals,  was  declared  guilty  of  serious 
breaches  against  discipline,  and  dismissed. 
He  at  once  plunged  openly  into  politics. 
His  qualifications,  whatever  they  were  in 
other  respects,  were  balanced  by  certain 
very  glaring  defects.  Ho  had  up  to  this 
time  betrayed  both  the  Monarchists  and 
the  Royalists.  He  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  ridicule  for  his  disguised  breach  of 
military  discipline,  and  he  had  been  dis- 
classed  and  deprived  of  his  military  status 
by  a  Military  Court,  fle  was  efEaced,  he 
was  crushed  forei»er,  so  exulted  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  for  a  time  Europe  believed  that 
the  Republic  had  demolished  General 
Boulanger,  as  completely  as  the  Tzar  had 
disposed  of  General  Ignatieff — a  much 
abler  man  than  General  Boulanger,  and 
with  far  more  substantial  achievements  t<^ 
justify  his  position  in  the  State. 

The  fixea  idea  that  General  Boulanger 
was  a  useful  tool  for  any  one  to  handle 
was  far  from  being  disposed  of.  He  was 
no  sooner  dropped  by  one  party  than  he 
found  others  eager  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment. This  time  he  was  taken  up  by  two 
parties,  representing  the  extremes  of 
French  politics.  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  the 
Labouchere  of  the  Republic,  and  M.  Na- 
quet,  the  Republican  senator  who  is  nota- 
ble as  the  author  of  the  Divorce  Law  in 
France,  hastened  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  discarded  Minister.  He  welcomed  his 
allies  with  the  same  good  humor  that  he 
had  received  the  advances  first  of  the  Or- 
leanists and  afterward  of  the  Republicans. 
Together  with  those  advanced  men,  came 
a  still  more  questionable  contingent  of 
political  adventurers,  headed  by  M.  La- 
guerre,  a  man  not  unfitted  to  play  the  rdU 
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tory  of  Jared  Sparks,  but  which  are  now 
edited  and  reproduced  in  a  complete  form 
by  Morris's  granddaughter.     Comparing 
the  one  narrative  with  the  other,  we  are 
struck  by  their  general  agreement  on  mat-  . 
ters  of  essential  importance.     Certainly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  single  out  two  con- 
temporary witnesses  of  greater  credibility  , 
or  with  better  means  for  obtaining  exact 
information.     Both  were  much  in  Paris 
through  the  revolutionary  period  ;  Morris, 
indeed,  hardly  quitted  it.     Both  were  for-| 
eigners,    and    consequently    should  have\ 
been  comparatively  impartial,  for  although 
Madame    de    Stael     became    thoroughly 
French  in  tastes  and  sympathies,  she  was 
Swiss  by  birth,  and  always  prided  herself 
on  being  a  Catholic-minded  citizen  of  the 
world. 

The  gifted  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Necker  had  been  brought  up  from  her 
girlhood  among  French  statesmen.  Marry- 
ing the  man  who  became  Swedish  Minis- 
ter, she  was  sheltered  under  the  flag  of  the 
sympathetic  Scandinavian  Power,  which 
had  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  Revo- 
lutionary Republic.  For  long  she  was  the 
regular  purveyor  of  intelligence  for  King 
Gustavus.  She  used,  and  may  bo  said  to 
have  generously  abused,  her  diplomatic 
privileges  to  protect  the  friends  who  were 
proscribed  in  the  Terror.  She  voluntarily 
shared  her  father's  exiles,  and  more  than 
once  she  was  forced  to  fly  herself  ;  but 
Paris  was  still  a  loadstone  with  perpetual 
attractions  for  her,  and  she  would  always 
return  to  the  city  of  her  predilections  till 
Buonaparte  pronounced  the  definite  sen- 
tence of  expulsion.  Considering  his  con- 
tempt for  political  women,  he  could  have 
paid  her  no  greater  compliment.  It  was 
a  recognition  of  the  political  consequence 
she  had  asserted  at  no  little  risk,  by  her 
talents,  her  social  gifts,  and  her  mdiffer- 
ence  to  the  dangers  which  might  have 
shaken  firm  masculine  nerves.  Since  she 
had  done  the  honors  of  her  father's  house 
during  the  illnesses  of  her  invalid  mother, 
she  had  been  reigning  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nized queens  of  the  salons.  When  the 
aristocracy  had  closed  the  hotels,  and  her 
rivals  had  sought  a  refuge  at  Coblenz  or 
in  London,  she  still  had  her  regular  recep- 
tions at  the  Embassy,  and  reigned  in  soli- 
tary state.  She  drew  around  her  politi- 
cians of  every  party  and  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  short  of  the  most  extreme.  Nar- 
bonne,  Talleyrand,  and  many  other  men 


of  somewhat  less  conspicuous  mark,  were 
her  familiar  friends,  and  made  her  their 
confidante,  so  far  as  they  confided  secrets 
to  any  one.  Abused  and  assailed  by  the 
Royalist  satirists  for  her  excessive  Liberal- 
ism, denounced  by  the  orators  of  the  clubs 
and  the  Left  of  the  Assembly  for  her  re- 
actionary opinions  and  associates,  courted 
by  the  leaders  of  what  would  now  be  called 
the  Right  and  the  Left  Centres,  she  was 
enthroned  in  a  sort  of  political  confes- 
sional, and  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of  po- 
litical gossip. 

Morris,  though  a  man  and  of  a  very 
different  type,  was  in  a  somewhat  simih^ 
position.  He  was  a  neutral,  who  mixed 
in  the  most  influential  society,  and  who 
had  made  politics  his  passion.  Strangely 
enough  he  landed  at  Havre  in  January 
1789  on  the  very  eve  of  the  impending 
troubles.  He  brought  with  him  the  best 
introductions  from  Washington  and  other 
friends  ;  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  most  of  the  distinguished  Frenchmen 
who  had  helped  his  countrymen  to  their 
independence ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
come  to  Paris  at  a  time  when  Lafaj^otte 
the  Liberator  was  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  when  the  mere  fact  of  being  an 
American  citizen  was  a  recommendation. 
He  made  the  most  of  his  many  advan- 
tages, and  he  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able man.  He  had  come  to  Paris  on  com- 
mercial business,  although  subsequently, 
for  a  short  time,  he  was  American  Minis- 
ter. He  had  always  a  keen  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  and  he  never  missed  an  oc- 
casion, at  the  tables  of  men  in  power,  of 
turning  the  conversation  to  the  contracts 
and  concessions  for  which  he  was  in 
treaty  :  he  cleverly  labored  to  reconcils 
the  vital  interests  of  France  with  the  legiti- 
mate profits  he  expected  from  his  various 
speculations ;  and  while  his  French  ac- 
quaintances were  being  ruined,  exiled,  or 
guillotined,  he  contrived  to  amass  n  hand- 
some fortune.  But  keen  as  he  was  in 
looking  after  the  dollars,  and  though  his 
shrewd  entertainers  must  often  have  seen 
through  him  and  smiled,  he  became  as 
much  of  a  personality  in  his  way  as  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  His  opinion  carried  great 
weight ;  it  was  asked  and  given  in  the 
highest  quarters,  and  he  was  consulted  in 
the  most  critical  emei^encies  by  the  men 
at  the  helm  of  the  State.  After  Mont- 
morin  and  the  other  ministers  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  him,  he  was  never 
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above,  may  attain  safficieDt  development 
to  lead  the  masses  of  the  French  peasants 
to  subordinate  every  other  consideration 
to  the  supreme  necessity  of  placing  in 
power  a  man  who,  like  Captain  Plunkett, 
would  not  hesitate  to  snoot.  General 
Boulanger,  being  a  soldier,  is  presumably 
each  a  man.  There  are  many  curious 
things  about  General  Boulanger,  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  is  the  conviction  with 
which  he  inspires  all  those  who  meet  him 
that  they  can  use  him  as  their  tool.  No 
small  part  of  his  success  has  been  due  to 
this  faculty.  He  has  exercised  it  upon 
every  party  in  turn,  and  often  upon  sev- 
eral parties  at  once.  They  have  all  either 
exploited  him  or  hope  to  exploit  him. 
The  Republicans  led  the  way.  It  was 
they  who  first  conceived  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  rise  out  of  his  popularity.  How 
that  popularity  came  about  no  one  can 
accurately  explain.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  Republic  was  still  living  in  more  or 
less  dread  of  the  Orleanists,  who  crowded 
the  War  OflSce  and  controlled  the  army, 
the  leading  Republicans  discovered  that 
General  Boulanger  was  popular,  not  very 
popular,  but  a  little  more  popular  than 
any  other  General  who  was  of  a  Republi- 
can way  of  thinking.  Thereupon,  as  is  the 
fashion  among  political  men,  they  cast 
about  in  their  own  minds  how  they  could 
best  exploit  him  in  their  own  interest. 
Republican  Generals,  with  a  dower  of 
popularity,  were  not  so  plentiful  that  they 
could  be  disregarded  by  Republicans  more 
or  less  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  Mon- 
archists in  the  army.  Hence  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  entered  into  relations  with  General 
Boulanger,  and  it  was  this  intimacy  which 
gave  General  Boulanger  his  first  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  M.  Ol^menceau  is  now 
no  doubt  undeceived  in  the  character  of 
his  proUgi.  He  knew  that  General  Bou- 
langer had  been  one  of  the  oflScers  support- 
ing the  Due  d'Aumale,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  grade  of  General.  But  he  relied  upon 
him  to  rid  the  War  Office  of  the  Orlean- 
ists,  and  so  far  as  that  particular  task  was 
concerned,  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. M.  Cl^menceau  thought  he  could 
use  him,  and  he  persisted  in  that  belief 
until  long  after  every  one  else  saw  that  it 
was  the  General  who  was  using  M.  014)- 
menceau  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  own  de- 
signs. But  at  last  even  the  patience  of 
M.  C16menceau  gave  way.     He  broke  with 


General  Boulanger,  and  he  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  his  uncompromising  op- 
ponent. 

Deprived  of  his  first  political  ally, 
thrown  out  of  office,  and  despatched  to 
the  semi -retirement  of  the  command  of  a 
district  army  corps,  General  Boulanger 
soon  set  an  example  of  indiscipline  by  oi^ 
ganizing  an  agitation,  and  making  boasts 
which  he  first  denied  and  then  admitted. 
After  serving  a  period  under  arrest  of 
three  days  for  indiscipline,  he  visited 
Paris  in  disguise  to  organize  his  political 
campaign.  He  was  detected,  ridiculed, 
and  placed  on  half-pay.  But  ridicule  has 
ceased  to  kill  in  France.  Greneral  Bou- 
langer stood  as  candidate  in  two  Depart- 
ments, and,  being  tried  by  a  Council  of 
Generals,  was  declared  guilty  of  serious 
breaches  against  discipline,  and  dismissed. 
He  at  once  plunged  openly  into  politics. 
His  qualifications,  whatever  they  were  in 
other  respects,  were  balanced  by  certain 
very  glaring  defects.  Ho  had  up  to  this 
time  betrayed  both  the  Monarchists  and 
the  Royalists.  He  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  ridicule  for  his  disguised  breach  of 
military  discipline,  and  he  had  been  dis- 
classed  and  deprived  of  his  military  status 
by  a  Military  Court.  He  was  efEaced,  he 
was  crushed  forei»er,  so  exulted  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  for  a  time  Europe  believed  that 
the  Republic  had  demolished  General 
Boulanger,  as  completely  as  the  Tzar  had 
disposed  of  General  IgnatiefE — a  much 
abler  man  than  General  Boulanger,  and 
with  far  more  substantial  achievements  t<^ 
justify  his  position  in  the  State. 

The  fixea  idea  that  General  Boulanger 
was  a  useful  tool  for  any  one  to  handle 
was  far  from  being  disposed  of.  He  was 
no  sooner  dropped  by  one  party  than  he 
found  others  eager  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment. This  time  he  was  taken  up  by  two 
parties,  representing  the  extremes  of 
French  politics.  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  the 
Labouchere  of  the  Republic,  and  M.  Na- 
quet,  the  Republican  senator  who  is  nota- 
ble as  the  author  of  the  Divorce  Law  in 
France,  hastened  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  discarded  Minister.  He  welcomed  his 
allies  with  the  same  good  humor  that  he 
had  received  the  advances  first  of  the  Or- 
leanists  and  afterward  of  the  Republicans 
Together  with  those  advanced  men,  came 
a  still  more  questionable  contingent  of 
political  adventurers,  headed  by  M.  La- 
guerre,  a  man  not  unfitted  to  play  the  rdU 
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bad  taken  him  to  dine  with  the  Neckers, 
when  the  ex-banker  of  Geneva  was  Pre- 
mier of  France.  **  In  the  salon  we  find 
Madame  de  Sta^l.  She  seems  to  be  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  somewhat  masculine 
in  her  character,  but  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  chambermaid.  A  little 
before  dinner  M.  Necker  enters.  He  has 
the  look  and  manner  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  being  dressed  in  embroidered 
velvet,  he  contrasts  strongly  with  his 
habiliments.  His  bow,  his  address,  etc., 
say,  *  I  am  the  man  !  *  "  Count  Guibert, 
a  friend  of  the  family,  quoted  by  Lady 
Blennerhassett,  paints,  on  the  occasion  of 
Madame  de  Necker' s  marriage,  a  very 
different  and  extremely  attractive  portrait. 
Ho  speaks  of  her  great  black  eyes,  spark- 
ling with  the  fires  of  genius  ;  of  hair  with 
the  gloss  of  ebony  falling  over  her  shoul- 
ders in  rich  profusion.  And  Sainte-Beuve 
declared,  judging  from  a  veritable  picture 
painted  in  her  youth,  that  the  somewhat 
nigh-flown  description  of  Guibert  was 
fully  justified.  It  is  certain  she  had  won 
the  heart  of  the  brilliant  Narbonne,  and  she 
held  him  under  her  spells  till  they  were 
parted  by  his  exile.  To  her  devoted  af- 
fection, by  the  way,  Narbonne  owed  his 
life,  when  she  hid  him  in  her  husband's 
embassy  from  the  fury  of  the  September 
mob.  Lady  Blennerhassett  touches  on 
their  relations  delicately,  though  giving 
Madame  de  Stael's  candid  confession  that 
Narbonne  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved.  Morris,  who  had  every  means  of 
learning  the  truth,  does  not  beat  about  the 
,'  bush  at  all,  but  bluntly  avers  that  Nar- 
'  bonne  was  her  lover.  Though,  indeed,  a 
!  lady  who  had  but  a  single  lover  in  those 
days  might  well  have  taken  credit  for  her 
character  and  her  constancy  ;  and  the 
mystery — scandalous  at  the  best,  and  in- 
famous at  the  worst — which  enveloped  the 
birth  of  Narbonne  himself,  illustrated  th^ 
morality  of  the  preceding  generation.  We 
have  already  quoted  Morris  on  the  morals 
of  the  French.  Here  is  another  passage  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
by  no  means  intolerant  of  vice,  and  little 
addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  language  : 
**  Paris  is  perhaps  as  wicked  a  spot  as  ex- 
ists. Incest,  murder,  bestiality,  fraud,  ra- 
pine, oppression,  basene8s,|cruelty ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  city  which  has  stepped  forward 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  The  press- 
ure of  incumbent  despotism  removed,  every 
bad  passion  exerts  its  peculiar  energy." 


That  was  written  apropos  to  the  murder  of 
an  innocent  baker,  when  the  mob,  who  ^ 
had  been  howling  for  broad,  with  a  brutal 
refinement  of  cruelty,  brought  the  head  on 
a  pike  to  his  unfortunate  wife,  who  died 
of  horror  at  the  shock.  Such  were  the 
people — half  tigers,  half  monkeys,  as  their 
own  sarcastic  countryman  described  them 
— who,  suddenly  broken  loose  from  all 
control,  had  virtually  become  the  Govern- 
ment of  unfortunate  France. 

The  food  question,  as  we  have  said,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all.  The  troops  were 
told  off  to  ^uard  the  trains  of  carts  and 
wagons  which  carried  corn  and  flour  into 
the  capital ;  there  was  something  like  a 
threatening  of  civil  war  when  hungry 
Rouen  stopped  supplies  intended  for 
Paris  ;  and  Morris  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
most  sinister  signs  of  the  times  when  pork 
was  quoted  at  1 6  sous  the  pound.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  looking  out  for  a  contract  for 
importations  from  America.  Yet  in  those 
days  of  dearth,  when  the  children  were 
dying  of  sheer  exhaustion,  the  people 
must  be  amused,  and  kept,  if  possible,  in 
good  humor.  Even  in  1791  and  1792  the 
public  misery  was  mocked  by  brilliant 
illuminations  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  gar- 
dens ;  nor  does  it  ever  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  wretches  who  came  to  stare, 
that  it  was  a  scandalous  waste  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  was  nothing  to  illuminate  for  ;  thin^ 
were  going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  recklessness  and  callousness  that  are 
bom  of  despair  in  times  of  great  and  gen- 
eral calamity,  have  often  been  remarked. 
We  know  how  Boccaccio  has  painted  so- 
ciety during  the  plague  of  Florence,  and 
similar  scenes  of  dissipation  occurred  when 
London  was  being  depopulated  by  the 
great  pestilence.  As  many  of  the  light- 
hearted  French,  as  had  still  money  to 
squander,  disported  themselves  on  the 
burning  volcano,  when  it  was  already  en- 
veloping them  in  smoke  and  flame.  Mor- 
ris tells  how  in  1790  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
was  more  frequented  than  ever  by  lovers, 
duellists,  and  idlers  of  all  descriptions. 
The  haunts  of  vice  and  infamy  in  the 
Palais  Royal  never  drove  a  more  roaring 
trade,  though  now  and  then  their  patrons 
might  be  drawn  away  to  listen  to  the  fero- 
cious oratory  of  the  demagogues  who  were 
shrieking  for  blood  in  the  gardens.  The 
very  murderers  themselves  took  life  pleas- 
antly and  easily,  when  refreshing  them- 
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selves  in  the  intervals  of  their  labors. 
When  Madame  de  Sta^l  at  last  sought 
safety  in  flighty  during  the  September 
massacres,  Lady  Blennerhassett  describes 
the  scenes  that  met  her  eyes,  as  she  was 
driven  as  a  prisoner  through  the  streets  : 

**  People  refreshed  themselves  in  the  wine- 
shops and  coffee-honses  as  carelessly  as  if 
nothing  nnnsnal  were  going  on.  Songs  broke 
through  the  darkness  ;  dancing  and  eating 
went  on,  while  dreadful  forms*  uttering  curses 
in  their  drunken  sleep,  lay  with  their  weapons 
across  the  doors  or  on  the  curbstone  covered 
with  'the  sanguinary  traces  of  their  day*s 
work  ;  and  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
Tuileries  suggested  the  dangers  of  fire  which 
the  plundered  palace  had  narrowly  escaped. " 

Morris  kept  his  diaries  most  carefully, 
so  that  his  comparative  silence  as  to  the 
deeds  of  horror  that  were  daily  being 
enacted  around  him  is  ominously  signifi- 
cant. It  shows  how  easily  good -hearted 
men  may  become  familiarized  to  matters 
of  every-day  recurrence,  however  revolting 
they  may  be.  He  seldom  cares  to  note 
the  execution  of  any  single  sentence  by 
the  blood-tribunals,  however  illustrious  or 
notorious  the  victim.  He  only  makes  ex- 
ceptions in  the  cases  of  the  king  and 
queen,  or  occasionally  of  some  one  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  intimacy.  But  he 
does  think  it  worth  while  to  describe  the 
massacres  of  September,  when  most  of  his 
French  friends  were  naturally  in  mortal 
terror,  and  his  own  residence  had  been 
searched  for  arms  by  an  uproarious  band, 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  sanctity  of  a 
legation  : — 

"  This  moming*(Sept  2dJ  I  go  out  on  busi- 
ness. Madame  de  Flahault  takes  the  same 
opportunity  to  visit  her  friends.  On  our  re- 
turn we  hear,  or  rather  see,  a  proclamation. 
She  inquires  into  it,  and  learns  that  the  ene- 
my are  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  which  cannot  be 
true.  She  is  taken  ill,  being  affected  by  the 
fate  of  her  friends.  I  observe  that  this  procla- 
mation produces  terror  and  despair  among 
the  people.  This  afternoon  they  commence 
the  murder  of  priests  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  the  Cannes.  They  then  go  to  the  Abbaye 
and  murder  the  prisoners  there.  This  is  hor- 
rible. 

"  The  murdering  continues  all  day  (Sept. 
3d).  I  am  told  that  there  are  about  800  men 
concerned  in  it.  The  Minister  of  Parma  and 
Ambassadress  of  Sweden  have  been  stopped 
as  they  were  going  away." 

^'  And  still  (Sept.  4th)  the  murders  con- 
tinue. *'  Writing  to  Mr,  Jefferson  on  Sept. 
10th,  he  says,  **  We  have  had  one  week  of 
unchecked  murders,  in  which  some  thou- 


sands have  perished  in  this  city."  He 
merely  spares  a  line  to  the  memory  of  M. 
de  Montmorin,  with  whom  he  had  been 
latterly  in  constant  and  confidential  rela- 
tions, mentioning  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered  in  the  Abbaye  with  the  rest.  He 
must  have  been  gradually  becoming  famil- 
iarized with  horrors,  till  familiarity  bred 
something  akin  to  indifference. 

Both  Morris  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
while  keenly  interested  spectators  of  tho 
political  aspects  of  an  unparalleled  move- 
ment, for  long  had  believed  themselves 
comparatively  safe.  Morris,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  afterward  as  the  American 
Minister,  was  a  persona  grata  to  all  par- 
ties. When  the  mob  stopped  his  carriage 
in  the  streets,  he  showed  his  wooden  leg 
as  a  certificate  of  identity,  and  was  sent 
on  his  way  with  cheers  for  the  Transatlan- 
tic Hepublic.  The  daughter  of  Necker 
had  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  crowds, 
of  whom  the  liberal  distributor  of  grain 
and  the  advocate  of  reforms  had  once 
been  the  idol  ;  and  though  the  wife  of  the 
Swedish  Minister  might  be  fiercely  de- 
nounced from  the  tribune,  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  anything  worse  than  expulsion 
could  happen  to  her.  Yet  both  showed 
considerable  courage  and  nerve,  for  they 
must  have  been  aware  that,  had  the  people 
and  the  agitators  known  all,  the  sanctity 
surrounding  ambassadors  might  scarcely 
have  saved  them.  Morris,  Republican  aa- 
he  was,  and  because  he  was  a  Kepublican, 
was  disgusted  and  scandalized  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution,  and  labored  hard 
to  reconcile  the  king  with  the  nation  by 
establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Indeed,  when  the  Revolution  had  barely 
broken  out,  he  had  been  too  aristocratic 
in  his  ideas  for  manv  of  the  aristocrats. 
Madame  de  Stael,  after  trimming  and 
hesitating  between  her  fond  dreams  of  a 
free  Republic  and  the  terrible  realities, 
was  swayed  by  her  generous  sympathies 
in  favor  of  the  falling  dynasty.  Both  she 
and  Morris  would  have  gladly  propped 
the  throne  ;  and  when  they  saw  that  the 
throne  was  hopelessly  undermined,  they 
heroically  rbked  compromising  themselves 
to  save  the  king  and  his  family.  Nothing 
in  history  is  more  dramatically  exciting 
than  the  successive  chances  of  escape  of- 
fered to  the  vacillating  and  ill-advised 
monarch,  which  were  obstinately  and  per- 
versely rejected,  as  if  he  had  been  judi- 
cially  blinded.     The   succession  of  acci- 
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dents  which  bafficd  him  in  the  flight  to 
Yarennes,  when  he  had  actually  got  his 
foot  on  the  threshold  of  his  prison,  was 
only  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  mis- 
takes and  mischances.  Morris  had  a  proj- 
ect for  the  king's  rescue,  which  is  not 
disclosed  in  his  papers,  and  he  suggested 
a  plausible  scheme  for  at  least  sending 
away  the  dauphin  to  travel  under  the 
charge  of  tutors  and  governors.  At  the 
time  the  proposal  was  made^  it  appears  to 
have  been  practicable.  Had  the  direct 
heir  to  the  crown  been  then  placed  in 
safety  under  the  guardianship  of  armed 
Europe,  events  might  have  taken  a  very 
different  course.  We  know  exactly  what 
Madame  de  Stael's  plan  was  ;  it  was  delib- 
erately matured,  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded.  In  the  June  of  1791,  she 
wrote  to  Malouet :  ''The  king  and  the 
queen  are  lost.  I  offer  myself  to  save 
them.  Yes ;  I,  whom  they  regard  as 
their  enemy,  will  set  my  life  on  the 
chance,  though  on  the  other  hand  I  con- 
fidently hope  to  place  the  royal  family  in 
safety  without  sacrificing  either  them  or 
myself."  Her  scheme  was  this  :  she  was 
to  buy  a  marine  residence  which  was  for 
sale  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dieppe.  She 
was  to  travel  backward  and  forward  once 
or  twice,  taking  her  son  with  her,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  man  and  a  maid,  who 
closely  resembled  the  king  and  Marie  An- 
toinette. After  one  or  two  journeys,  the 
substitution  of  the  royal  family  for  their 
representatives  would  haVe  been  compar- 
atively safe.  Malouet  approved,  and  has- 
tened to  speak  to  La  Porte,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  civil  list.  La  Porte 
likewise  assented,  but  soon  came  back  in 
sad  vexation  to  announce  that  the  king 
and  queen  would  not  accept  the  proposal. 
Their  reasons  strangely  illustrate  the  illu- 
sions which  lured  them  on  to  remain, 
while  escape  became  daily  more  difficult 
The  Court  had  been  treating  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  and  had  persuaded 
them  for  large  sums  of  money  to  promise 
to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine. 

In  fact,  until  things  had  gone  too  far, 
the  Court  relied  upon  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, although  they  should  have  known 
that  the  ordinary  chiefs  of  the  factions 
had  no  power  to  sell  anything  that  was 
worth  the  buying.  They  were  only  mas- 
ters of  the  populace  so  long  as  they  were 
the  slaves  of  its  will  and  the  panders  to  its 


passions.  Mirabeau  at  one  time  was  well 
worth  buying,  no  doubt :  he  might  have 
done  much  at  the  beginning  had  he  been 
given  a  free  hand  ;  but  the  wise  counsels 
of  th&  revolutionary  Ahithophel  were 
scoffed  at  by  short-sighted  courtiers,  and 
before  he  died  he  was  already  discredited. 
Danton  undoubtedly  took  money  subse- 
quently ;  but  if  he  had  the  power,  he 
could  scarcely  have  had  the  desire  to  help  ; 
for  no  one  of  \he  revolutionary  leaders  was 
more  grimly  in  earnest  or  had  a  more 
rooted  antipathy  to  monarchical  institu- 
tions. It  is  true  he  had  occasional  mo- 
ments of  compunction,  and  would  willingly 
have  spared  the  life  of  the  king,  could  he 
have  done  so  with  safety  to  himself.  But 
his  real  mind  was  disclosed  in  his  mem- 
orable answer  to  S6gur,  who  had  boldly 
reproached  him  with  having  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  September  massacres,  when  the 
prisoners  were  in  his  charge  as  Minister  of 
Justice.  "  You  forget,  was  his  reply, 
**  whom  you  are  addressing.  You  forget 
that  we  are  the  canaille,  sprung  from  the 
gutter,  that  we  should  be  driven  back  to 
it  if  your  ideas  were  ever  realized,  and 
that  we  can  only  reign  by  force  of  ter- 
ror.** Others  of  the  Jacobins  were  more 
or  less  freely  bribed — men  who  could  do 
nothing,  and  who  never  meant  to  do  any- 
thing. The  folly  of  the  courtiers  is  al- 
most beyond  belief,  when  they  gave  credit 
to  the  professions  of  self-confessed  trai- 
tors, whose  conduct  and  promises  were  in 
glaring  contradiction.  In  fact,  in  that  at- 
mosphere of  universal  intrigue  and  venal- 
ity, we  cannot  withhold  a  certain  measure 
of  admiration  for  Robespierre,  though  he 
may  have  been  kept  straight  by  his  con- 
stitution rather  than  his  conscience.  The 
bilious  and  blood-thirsty  little  dictator, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  seems  to  have  merited  the  epithet 
of  the  incorruptible  :  he  coldly  signed  his 
promiscuous  death* sentences  without  fear 
or  favor  ;  and  he  led  an  ascetic  and  irre- 
proachable lif^,  when  his  confreres  of  the 
blood-tribunals  were  revelling  in  sensuality. 
The  way  for  Napoleon's  dictatorship 
was  prepared  by  the  faults,  foibles,  and 
failures  of  all  his  forerunners,  who  are 
portrayed  in  these  volumes.  A  succession 
of  prominent  men  missed  the  opportuni- 
ties,  more  or  le»  magnificent,  which  were 
offered  them  in  the  swift  revolutions  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune.  Necker  was  a  thor- 
ooghly   honest  man  ;  he  was  a  capable 
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financier ;  he  had  advanced  ideas  and 
strong  popular  sympathies,  and  for  a  time 
he  enjoyed  great  popnlarity.  With  his 
soand  practical  common-sense  he  reminds 
us  often  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  ;  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  competent 
statesman,  and  in  quieter  times  might  have 
been  eminently  successful.  But  he  had 
nothing  about  him  of  the  man  of  the 
world  ;  he  had  neither  tact  nor  versatility  ; 
he  had  none  of  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
and  was  too  stiff  and  formal  to  unbend. 
He  had  to  contend  with  tremendous,  if 
Dot  insuperable  difficulties,  in  the  shape 
of  an  exhausted  treasury,  overwhelming 
national  obligations,  a  starving  people  sud- 
denly enlightened  as  to  their  wrongs,  and 
an  army  as  defenders  of  order  that  he 
himself  had  pronounced  unreliable.  His 
memorable  interview  with  the  brilliant 
Mirahean  is  sufficient  to  explain  his  politi- 
cal collapse.  Lady  Blennerhassett  tells 
the  story  picturesquely.  He  had  been  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  weather- warnings, 
but  he  failed  to  read  them  rightly  and  be 
guided  by  them  before  it  was  too  late. 
Malouet,  who  seems  to  have  been  always 
wide  awake,  had  put  strong  pressure  on 
Montmorin  and  Necker  to  try  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  formidable  tribune. 
**  They  hated  Mirabeau,  but  as  yet  they 
did  not  fear  him.''  Malouet  was  elo- 
quently persuasive  ;  Necker  said  nothing, 
but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
*'  which  with  him  was  a  special  sign  of  in- 
decision." However,  he  yielded  so  far 
as  to  assent  to  a  meeting. 

"  Mirabeau  came  to  it  unfortunately  with- 
out Malouet,  and  found  himself  in  presence 
of  the  stiff,  reserved  man,  who  addressed  him 
in  the  coldest  tone.  '  M.  Malouet  tells  me, 
sir,  that  you  have  certain  proposals  to  make. 
What  may  thev  be  ? '  At  this  address,  Mira- 
beau stepped  back,  took  the  measure  of  the 
man  who  had  so  addressed  hira  with  a  look  of 
contempt,  and  answered  :  '  My  proposition 
is  this,  to  wish  you  a  very  good  jnoming.'  " 

And  away  he  went.  Yet  at  that  time  the 
fate  of  the  dynasty  and  the  future  of 
France  was  being  decided  in  the  stormy 
debates  of  the  Btates-General ;  and  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl,  with  all  her  admiration  for 
her  father,  admits  that  he  had  none  of  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  and  was  no 
match  for  him  in  debate.  He  does  noti 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  jealousy, 
and  indeed  his  noblest  feature  was  his  dis- 
interestedness. Stupidly  rather  than  wan- 
tonly, he  threw  away  the  chance  of  secur- 
N«w  Sbbies.— Vol.  L.,  No.  1.  9 


ing  himself  the  support  of  an  invaluable 
ally. 

Of  Mirabeau  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  that  there  is  little  new  to  be  added 
on  the  subject.     Madame  de  Sta^l,  who 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States  General,    was     fascinated    by    his 
leonine  bearing,  his  broad  shoulders  and' 
shaggy  hair.     She  could  not  take  her  eyes 
off  the  man.     Yet  his  reception  was  by 
no  means  favorable.     His  vicious  reputa- 
tion had  gone  before  him,  and  he  was  nat- 
urally detested  by  his  fellow-nobles.  Mor- 
ris says  that  he  was  hissed,  though  *not 
loudly.     When  he  died,  his  dealings  with 
the    Court    were   generally    unsuspected. 
Lady  Blennerhassett  says  that  only  three 
men  had  been  taken  into  his  confidence, 
and  two  of  these  were  Narbonne  and  Tal- 
leyrand.    He  well  knew  how  to  choose 
his  confidants,  for  the  discretion  of  both, 
unless  under  extreme  temptation,  could  be  ^ 
trusted.     Madame  de  Sta^l  had  no  reason  | 
to  love  hira,  and  she  shrank  instinctively  \ 
before  his  cynical  strength  of  will.     But  | 
she  shared  the  feelings  and  the  fears  of    , 
those  who  surrounded  her  ;  she  felt  that 
great  possibilities  of  saving  the  State  had 
vanished  with  him  ;  nor  could  she  refrain 
from  the  language  of  regretful  eulogy  : — 

"  The  powerful  impression  he  had  made  on 
Madame  de  StaSl,  the  strong  sympathy  he  had 
extorted  from  her.  grew  still  more  intense, 
when  the  curtain  had  dropped  upon  this  life, 
clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  passions  like 
the  snakes  of  the  Laoooon.  Still  under  the 
impression  of  the'loss,  she  glorified  the  man, 
'  who  had  been  strong  enough  to  speak  of  order 
without  the  fear  of  despotism,  of  the  security 
of  all  without  fostering  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  thinking  of  exceptions  in  the  interest  of 
the  few.'  The  great  oak  was  fallen  ;  and  now  / 
nothing  could  be  said  of  what  was  to  come.**     / 

Morris,  who  had  no  personal  reasons  to 
fear  him,  liked  him  as  little,  and  judged 
him  even  less  favorably.  He  had  said, 
apropos  to  a  motion  on  the  national  cred- 
it, **  This  man  will  always  be  powerful  in 
opposition,  but  never  great  in  administra- 
tion. His  understanding  is,  I  believe,  im- 
paired by  the  perversion  of  his  heart." 
He  went  with  all  the  world  to  look  on  at 
the  funeral. 

'*  It  has  been  an  imposing  spectacle.  It  is 
a  vast  tribute  paid  to  superior  talents,  but  no 
great  incitement  to  virtuous  deeds.  Vices,, 
both  degrading  and  detestable,  marked  this 
extraordinary  creature.  Completely  prosti- 
tute, he  sacrificed  everything  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment.      Ckqfidus    aUmi,  prodigus  sui: 
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venal,  shaineless,  and  yet  pretty  virtnons  when 
poshed  by  a  prevailing  impulse,  bnt  never 
traly  virtuous,  because  never  under  the  steady 
control  of  reason  or  the  firm  control  of  princi- 
ple, I  have  seen  this  man,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  hissed,  honored,  hated,  mourned. 
Enthusiasm  has  just  now  presented  him  gi- 
gantic :  time  and  reflection  will  shrink  that 
stature." 

Lafayette  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse 
of  MirabeaUy  though  both  were  for  a  time 
almost  supreme  by  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lafayette  had  known  nothing  of  a 
jeunesse  orageuse,  and  was  naturally  in- 
cimtid  to  be  the  champion  of  order  ;  while 
Mirabcau  had  cynically  tet  respectability 
at  defiance — had  ruined  himself  almost 
beyond  redemption — and  deemed  all 
means  were  good  for  his  personal  ends. 
Mirabeauy  as  Morris  said,  was  grand  even 
in  his  vices  ;  whereas  Lafayette,  though 
naturally  chivalrous^  was  essentially  small, 
and  raised  to  power  as  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  one  was  resolutely  im- 
perious of  will,  and  would  have  insisted 
on  the  control  of  the  Court  that  had 
bought  him  ;  the  other  must  have  been 
plastic  beyond  all  our  previous  belief,  and 
morbidly  susceptible  to  each  breath  of  the 
popular  caprices.  There  is  nothing  more 
curious  in  the  volumes  of  Morris  than  the 
account  of  those  interviews  of  his  with 
Lafayette,  to  which  we  have  already  made 
allusion.  Lafayette  unbosoms  himself  in 
moments  of  depression.  He  tells  Morris 
that  be  is  only  anxious  to  step  down  from 
his  high  place,  though  Morris  does  not 
believe  that  for  an  instant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morris  stretches  the  privileges  of 
friendship  to  lecture  Lafayette  on  his 
vacillating  attitudes,  with  a  contempt  he 
scarcely  affects  to  conceal.     He  says  : — 

' '  I  have  known  my  friend  Lafayette  now 
for  many  years,  and  can  estimate  at  the  just 
value  both  his  words  and  his  actions.  He 
means  ill  to  no  one,  but  he  has  the  htacin  de 
briUer.  He  is  very  much  below  the  business 
he  has  undertaken,  and  if  the  sea  runs  high, 
he  will  be  unable  to  hold  the  helm." 

We  might  multiply  reports  of  their  eccen- 
tric interviews.  We  give  a  single  one  by 
way  of  example.     In  November  1790, 

"  He  asks  my  opinion  of  the  situation.  I 
give  it  aans  minagemenl,  and  while  I  speak  he 
turns  pale.  I  tell  him  that,  ...  as  to  him. 
sel^  his  personal  situation  is  extremely  deli- 
oate  ;  that  he  nominally  but  not  really  oom- 
mands  his  troops  ;  that  I  really  cannot  tell 
how  he  is  to  establish  discipline  among  them, 
but  that  unless  he  can  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, he  must  be  ruined  «ooner  or  later.  .  .  . 


He  says  that  he  is  only  raised  by  circumstances 
and  events,  so  that  when  they  cease  he  sinks, 
and  the  difficulty  comes  in  how  to  excite 
them.  I  take  care  not  to  express,  even  by  a 
look,  my  contempt  and  abhorrence,  but  simply 
observe  that  events  will  arise  just  enough  of 
themselves,  if  he  can  make  a  good  use  of  them, 
which  I  doubt,  because  he  cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  his  troops.*' 

On  one  occasion,  however,  as  related  in 
Madame  de  Sta^Ps  Life,  Lsiayette  really 
showed  resolution.  It  is  true  he  was 
spurred  to  it  by  a  double  Ynotive,  for  both 
his  ascendancy  and  his  life  were  seriously 
threatened.  Morris,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  was  behind  the  scenes,  was  puzzled, 
with  other  people,  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans's sudden  departure  for  England,  in 
the  autumn  of  1790,  on  a  mysterious  mis- 
sion. Morris  shrewdly  suspected  the  mis- 
sion to  be  a  mere  pretence,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, he  was  quite  right.  The  General 
had  waited  on  the  Duke  and  said — 

"  Monseigneur,  I  fear  that  the  head  of  a 
personage  of  your  name  will  soon  fall  on  the 
scaffold."  Then,  as  the  person  so  addressed 
turned  pale,  he  added,  "  louhave  had  the  in- 
tention of  having  me  assassinated.  You  may 
be  assured  that,  an  hour  after  me,  a  similar 
fate  awaits  yoursell"  As  the  Duke  asserted 
his  innocence,  the  General  answered,  ''That 
he  was  bound  to  accept  his  word  of  honor  ; 
nevertheless  he  had  such  convincing  evidence 
in  his  hands,  that  the  Duke  must  either  quit 
France  in  f  onr-and-twenty  hours,  or  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice  !'* 

The  Duke  prudently  elected  to  go,  and 
petitioned  the  king  to  find  him  a  pretext, 
and  probably  Lafayette  recollected  that  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a  serious  idea  of 
making  Monseigneur  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  both  books  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  was  saved 
through  the  Terror  by  his  unfailing  tact, 
by  the  zeal  of  his  devoted  feminine  friends, 
and  by  the  prudence  which  kept  him  back 
from  urging  his  pretensions  to  place, — for 
his  capacity  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
cabinet-makers  and  wire  pullers  who  were 
casting  about  for  *'  Saviours  of  Society.*' 
He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  innermost  cir- 
cle at  the  Swedish  Embassy  ;  he  was  in 
constant  and  cordial  relations  with  Morris. 
Rivarol  had  predicted  that  he  might  be 
anything  he  pleased,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly,  on  the  14th 
July,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  the  constitution.  But  like 
all  men  of  fine  susceptibilities,  he  was  ner- 
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voas ;  and  with  all  bis  tact,  in  February 
1791,  be  was  already  in  mortal  appreben- 
sioDy  tbougb  be  bad  better  cause  for  alarm 
afterward.     Morris  writes  : — 

"  Go  to  the  LoQvre  ;  see  Madame  de  Fla- 
hanlt.  She  is  ill  in  bed ;  play  sixpenny  whist 
with  her.  The  Bishop  of  Antun  is  horribly 
frightened  for  his  life.  When  she  got  home 
last  night  she  found  in  a  blank  envelope  a  will 
of  the  Bishop  making  her  his  heir.  In  conse- 
qaenoe  of  some  things  he  had  dropped  in  con- 
versation, she  concluded  he  had  determined 
to  destroy  himself,  and  therefore  spent  the 
night  in  great  agitation  and  tears.  M.  de 
Saint  Foi,  whom  she  roused  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  could  not  find  the  Bishop,  he 
having  slept  near  the  church  in  which  he  was 
to  consecrate  two  Bishops  newly  elected.  At 
length  it  turns  out  that,  pursuant  to  repeated 
threats,  he  feared  that  the  clergy  would  cause 
him  this  day  to  be  destroyed,  and  had  ordered 
the  letter  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  evening, 
meaning  to  take  it  back  if  he  lived  through 
the  day." 

It  shows  the  high  opinion  Morris  bad 
formed  of  bis  talents,  that  on  the  day  of 
Mirabeau's  death,  there  is  this  entry  in 
the  diary  : — 

"  I  tell  the  Bishop  of  Autun  that  he  should 
step  into  the  vacancy  he  has  made,  and  to 
that  effect  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  in 
which  he  should  make  a  summary  of  his  life, 
and  dwell  particularly  on  the  last  weeks  in 
which  he  labored  to  establish  order ;  then 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  order,  and  introduce 
properly  the  king." 

Talleyrand  did  not  care  to  bid  for  the 

Eerilous  pre-eminence,  nor  did  be  put 
imself  forward  to  preach  the  funeral  dis- 
course. But  he  did  administer  the  last  sac- 
raments to  the  dying  Mirabeau,  and  we 
know  nothing  in  history  more  ludicrously 
shocking  than  that  blasphemous  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  rites.  It  is  interesting, 
throughout  Madame  de  Stall's  Life,  to 
trace  Talleyrand  treading  dexterously 
among  naked  sword- blades  —  making 
friends  with  all  parties  in  turn, — with 
Fenillants  and  Constitutionalists — Giron- 
dins  and  even  Jacobins. 

Narbonne,  like  Talleyrand,  had  saved 
his  head  by  flight,  shortly  before  the  Sep- 
tember massacres.  Bollman,  the  Han- 
overian,  bad  given  shelter  to  Narbonne 
the  night  before  both  started  for  England, 
passing  the  guards  at  the  city  gates  in  the 
character  of  Englishmen.  Bollman  clev- 
erly sketches  and  contrasts  Narbonne  and 
Talleyrand  in  his  correspondence  with 
Yambagen  von  Ense  :-— 


**  Narbonne  is  rather  tall,  strong,  and  stout 
in  build,  but  there  is  somediing  attractive^ 
noble,  and  superior  about  him.  His  wit  and 
the  wealth  of  his  ideas  are  inei^ustible.  He 
is  full  of  every  social  virtue.  He  inspires 
courage  in  the  most  despondent.  He  never 
ceases  to  charm,  and  when  he  chooses  he  can 
fascinate  an  individual  or  a  whole  society 
alike.  There  is  only  one  man  in  France  who 
comes  up  to  him  in  this  respect,  and  who,  in 
my  opinion,  far  outstrips  him,  and  that  is  his 
friend  M.  de  Talleyrand,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Autun.  Narbonne  labors  to  please,  and  be- 
trays his  wish  to  do  so.  Talleyrand  makes  no 
effort,  and  he  is  always  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  at  his  ease.  Narbonne  is  more  brilliant ; 
Talleyrand  is  more  refined,  pleasing,  and  neat 
in  conversation.  Narbonne  does  not  by  any 
means  suit  every  one  ;  the  very  fastidious  do 
not  care  for  him.  He  has  no  power  over 
them.  Talleyrand,  without  being  less  morally 
corrupt  than  Narbonne,  can  move  even  those 
who  despise  him  to  tears.*' 

Madame  de  Stael,  compromised,  sus- 
pected, detested,  and  continually  de* 
nounced,  having  sheltered  certain  of  her 
friends  in  tbe  Embassy,  having  success- 
fully begged  the  lives  of  others  from  Man- 
uel, then  a  member  of  the  Commune,  had 
nevertheless  lingered  on  in  Paris,  till  her 
life,  or  at  least  her  liberty,  seemed  in  ex- 
treme danger.  She  bad  decided  at  last  to 
leave,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  2d  September.  Her  friends  im- 
plored her  to  delay  her  departure,  and  not 
to  start  in  a  moment  of  such  intense  ex- 
citement. It  was  characteristic  of  her 
high  courage  and  generosity  that  she  de- 
clined to  comply.  She  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  pick  up  upon  tbe  road  an- 
other of  the  refugees,  tbe  Abb6  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  to  take  him  with  her  to  Swit- 
zerland, disguised  as  her  servant.  She 
would  not  throw  him  over,  and  so  her 
preparations  went  forward.  She  had  de- 
termined to  take  her  departure  as  befitted 
her  rank,  and  got  into  her  lumbering 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  and  laden  with 
luggage,  with  servants  in  her  liveries. 
The  liveried  servants  and  tbe  aristocratic 
equipage  were  a  rash  and  ostentatious  de- 
fiance to  the  mob.  '^  Tbe  cracking  of  tbe 
postilions'  whips  attracted  a  crowd  of  old 
women,  who  threw  themselves  like  so 
many  furies  upon  the  horses,  screaming 
that  the  travellers  must  be  kept  back — ' 
that  they  were  carrying  off  tbe  nation's 
gold  to  the  enemy,"  More  formidable 
assailants  were  attracted  by  tbe  shrill 
clamor,  and  the  postilions  were  compelled 
to  drive  to  the  section  of  the  quarter. 
Thence  she  was  conducted  to  tbe  U6tel 
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▼enfti,  shameless,  and  yet  pretty  virtaonsTrhen 
poshed  by  a  prevailing  impulse,  bnt  never 
traly  virtuous,  because  never  under  the  steady 
control  of  reason  or  the  firm  control  of  princi- 
ple, I  have  seen  this  man,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  hissed,  honored,  hated,  mourned. 
Enthusiasm  has  just  now  presented  him  gi- 
gantic :  time  and  reflection  will  shrink  that 
stature.'* 

Lafayette  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse 
of  MirabeaUy  though  both  were  for  a  time 
almost  supreme  by  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lafayette  had  known  nothing  of  a 
jeunesse  orageuse,  and  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  the  champion  of  order  ;  while 
Mirabcau  had  cynically  cet  respectability 
at  defiance — had  ruined  himself  almost 
beyond  redemption — and  deemed  all 
means  were  good  for  his  personal  ends. 
Mirabeau,  as  Morris  said,  was  grand  even 
in  his  vices  ;  whereas  Lafayette,  though 
naturally  chivalrous,  was  essentially  small, 
and  raised  to  power  as  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  one  was  resolutely  im- 
perious of  will,  and  would  have  insisted 
on  the  control  of  the  Court  that  had 
bought  him  ;  the  other  must  have  been 
plastic  beyond  all  our  previous  belief,  and 
morbidly  susceptible  to  each  breath  of  the 
popular  caprices.  There  is  nothing  more 
curious  in  the  volumes  of  Morris  than  the 
account  of  those  interviews  of  his  with 
Lafayette,  to  which  we  have  already  made 
allusion.  Lafayette  unbosoms  himself  in 
moments  of  depression.  He  tells  Morris 
that  be  is  only  anxious  to  step  down  from 
his  high  place,  though  Morris  does  not 
believe  that  for  an  instant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morris  stretches  the  privileges  of 
friendship  to  lecture  Lafayette  on  his 
vacillating  attitudes,  with  a  contempt  he 
scarcely  affects  to  conceal.     He  says  : — 

' '  I  have  known  my  friend  Lafayette  now 
for  many  years,  and  can  estimate  at  the  just 
value  both  his  words  and  his  actions.  He 
means  ill  to  no  one,  but  he  has  the  hesoin  de 
briUer,  He  is  very  much  below  the  business 
he  has  undertaken,  and  if  the  sea  runs  high, 
he  will  be  unable  to  hold  the  helm." 

We  might  multiply  reports  of  their  eccen- 
tric interviews.  We  give  a  single  one  by 
way  of  example.     In  November  1790, 

'*  He  asks  my  opinion  of  the  situation.  I 
give  it  sans  mhMgemeni,  and  while  I  speak  he 
turns  pale.  I  tell  him  that,  ...  as  to  him. 
sel^  his  personal  situation  is  extremely  deli- 
cate ;  that  he  nominally  but  not  really  com- 
mands his  troops  ;  that  I  really  cannot  tell 
how  be  is  to  establish  discipline  among  them, 
bnt  that  unless  he  can  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, he  must  be  ruined  «ooner  or  later.  .  .  . 


He  says  that  he  is  only  raised  by  circumstances 
and  events,  so  that  when  they  cease  he  sinks, 
and  the  difficulty  comes  in  how  to  excite 
them.  I  take  care  not  to  express,  even  by  a 
look,  my  contempt  and  abhorrence,  bnt  simply 
observe  that  events  will  arise  just  enough  of 
themselves,  if  he  can  make  a  good  use  of  them, 
which  I  doubt,  because  he  cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  his  troops." 

On  one  occasion,  however,  as  related  in 
Madame  de  Stall's  Life,  Lsiayette  really 
showed  resolution.  It  is  true  he  was 
spurred  to  it  by  a  double  Ynotive,  for  both 
his  ascendancy  and  his  life  were  seriously 
threatened.  Morris,  who,  for  the  mo^ 
part,  was  behind  the  scenes,  was  puzzled, 
with  other  people,  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans's sudden  departure  for  England,  in 
the  autumn  of  1790,  on  a  mysterious  mis- 
sion. Morris  shrewdly  suspected  the  mis- 
sion to  be  a  mere  pretence,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, he  was  quite  right.  The  General 
had  waited  on  the  Duke  and  said — 

**  Monseigneur,  I  fear  that  the  head  of  a 
personage  of  your  name  will  soon  fall  on  the 
scaffold."  Then,  as  the  person  so  addressed 
turned  pale,  he  added,  '*  louhave  had  the  in- 
tention of  having  me  assassinated.  You  may 
be  assured  that,  an  hour  after  me,  a  similar 
fate  awaits  yourself."  As  the  Duke  asserted 
his  innocence,  the  General  answered,  ''That 
he  was  bound  to  accept  his  word  of  honor  ; 
nevertheless  he  had  such  convincing  evidence 
in  his  hands,  that  the  Duke  must  either  quit 
France  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice  1" 

The  Duke  prudently  elected  to  go,  and 
petitioned  the  king  to  find  him  a  pretext, 
and  probably  Lafayette  recollected  that  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a  serious  idea  of 
making  Monseigneur  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  both  books  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  was  saved 
through  the  Terror  by  his  unfailing  tact, 
by  the  zeal  of  his  devoted  feminine  friends, 
and  by  the  prudence  which  kept  him  back 
from  urging  his  pretensions  to  place, — ^for 
his  capacity  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
cabinet-makers  and  wire  pullers  who  were 
casting  about  for  ^'  Saviours  of  Society." 
He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  innermost  cir- 
cle at  the  Swedish  Embassy  ;  he  was  in 
constant  and  cordial  relations  with  Morris. 
Rivarol  had  predicted  that  he  might  be 
anything  he  pleased,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly,  on  the  14th 
July,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  the  constitution.  But  like 
all  men  of  fine  susceptibilities,  he  was  ner- 
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vons ;  and  with  all  his  tact,  in  February 
I791y  he  was  already  in  mortal  apprehen- 
sion, though  he  had  better  cause  for  alarm 
afterward.     Morris  writes  : — 

"  Go  to  the  LouTre ;  see  Madame  de  Fla- 
banlt.  She  is  ill  in  bed ;  play  sixpenny  whist 
with  her.  The  Bishop  of  Anton  is  horribly 
frightened  for  his  life.  When  she  got  home 
last  night  she  f onnd  in  a  blank  envelope  a  will 
of  the  Bishop  making  her  his  heir.  In  conse- 
qnenoe  of  some  things  he  had  dropped  in  con- 
yersation»  she  concluded  he  had  determined 
to  destroy  himself,  and  therefore  spent  the 
night  in  great  agitation  and  tears.  M.  de 
Saint  Foi,  whom  she  roused  at  4  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  could  not  find  the  Bishop,  he 
haying  slept  near  the  church  in  which  he  was 
to  consecrate  two  Bishops  newly  elected.  At 
length  it  turns  out  that,  pursuant  to  repeated 
threats,  he  feared  that  the  clergy  would  cause 
him  this  day  to  be  destroyed,  and  had  ordered 
the  letter  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  evening, 
meaning  to  take  it  back  if  he  lived  through 
the  day." 

It  shows  the  high  opinion  Morris  had 
formed  of  his  talents,  that  on  the  day  of 
Mirabeau's  death,  there  is  this  entry  in 
the  diary  : — 

"  I  tell  the  Bishop  of  Autun  that  he  should 
step  into  the  vacancy  he  has  made,  and  to 
that  effect  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  in 
which  he  should  make  a  summary  of  his  life, 
and  dwell  particularly  on  the  last  weeks  in 
which  he  labored  to  establish  order ;  then 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  order,  and  introduce 
properly  the  king.*' 

Talleyrand  did  not  care  to  bid  for  the 
perilous  pre-eminence,  nor  did  he  put 
himself  forward  to  preach  the  funeral  dis- 
course. But  he  did  administer  the  last  sac- 
raments to  the  dying  Mirabeau,  and  we 
know  nothing  in  history  more  ludicrously 
shocking  than  that  blasphemous  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  rites.  It  is  interesting, 
throughout  Madame  de  Stall's  Life,  to 
trace  Talleyrand  treading  dexterously 
among  naked  sword- bhides  —  making 
friends  with  all  parties  in  turn, — with 
Feuillants  and  Constitutionalists — Giron- 
dins  and  even  Jacobins. 

Narbonne,  like  Talleyrand,  had  saved 
his  head  by  flight,  shortly  before  the  Sep- 
tember massacres.  Bollman,  the  Han- 
overian, had  given  shelter  to  Narbonne 
the  night  before  both  started  for  England, 
passing  the  guards  at  the  city  gates  in  the 
character  of  Englishmen.  Bollman  clev- 
erly sketches  and  contrasts  Narbonne  and 
Talleyrand  in  his  correspondence  with 
YamhageQ  von  Ense  :*- 


'*  Narbonne  is  rather  tall,  strong,  and  stout 
in  build,  but  there  is  something  attractive, 
noble,  and  superior  about  him.  His  wit  ana 
the  wealth  of  his  ideas  are  inexhaustible.  He 
is  full  of  every  social  virtue.  He  inspires 
courage  in  the  most  despondent.  He  never 
ceases  to  charm,  and  when  he  chooses  he  can 
fascinate  an  individual  or  a  whole  society 
alike.  There  is  only  one  man  in  France  who 
comes  up  to  him  in  this  respect,  and  who,  in 
my  opinion,  far  outstrips  him,  and  that  is  his 
friend  M.  de  Talleyrand,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Autun.  Narbonne  labors  to  please,  and  be> 
trays  his  wish  to  do  so.  Talleyrand  makes  no 
effort,  and  he  is  always  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  at  his  ease.  Narbonne  is  more  brilliant ; 
Talleyrand  is  more  refined,  pleasing,  and  neat 
in  conversation.  Narbonne  does  not  by  any 
means  suit  every  one  ;  the  very  fastidious  do 
not  care  for  him.  He  has  no  power  over 
them.  Talleyrand,  without  being  less  morally 
corrupt  than  Narbonne,  can  move  even  those 
who  despise  him  to  tears.*' 

Madame  de  Stael,  compromised,  sus^ 
pected,  detested,  and  continually  de* 
nounced,  having  sheltered  certain  of  her 
friends  in  tbe  Embassy,  having  success- 
fully begged  the  lives  of  others  from  Man- 
uel, then  a  member  of  the  Commune,  had 
nevertheless  lingered  on  in  Paris,  till  her 
life,  or  at  least  her  liberty,  seemed  in  ex- 
treme danger.  She  had  decided  at  last  to 
leave,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  2d  September.  Her  friends  im- 
plored her  to  delay  her  departure,  and  not 
to  start  in  a  moment  of  such  intense  ex- 
citement. It  was  characteristic  of  her 
high  courage  and  generosity  that  she  de- 
clined to  comply.  She  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  pick  up  upon  the  road  an- 
other of  the  refugees,  the  Abb6  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  to  take  him  with  her  to  Swit- 
zerland, disguised  as  her  servant.  Sbe 
would  not  throw  him  over,  and  so  her 
preparations  went  forward.  She  had  de- 
termined to  take  her  departure  as  befitted 
her  rank,  and  got  into  her  lumbering 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  and  laden  with 
luggage,  with  servants  in  her  liveries. 
The  liveried  servants  and  the  aristocratic 
equipage  were  a  rash  and  ostentatious  de- 
fiance to  the  mob.  *^  The  cracking  of  the 
postilions'  whips  attracted  a  crowd  of  old 
women,  who  threw  themselves  like  so 
many  furies  upon  the  horses,  screaming 
that  the  travellers  must  be  kept  back — > 
that  they  were  carrying  off  the  nation's 
gold  to  the  enemy."  More  formidable 
assailants  were  attracted  by  the  shrill 
clamor,  and  the  postilions  were  compelled 
to  drive  to  the  section  of  the  quarter. 
Thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  U6tei 
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venal,  shameless,  and  yet  pretty  vlrtaons  when 
poshed  by  a  prevailing  impulse,  bat  never 
traly  virtuous,  because  never  under  the  steady 
control  of  reason  or  the  firm  control  of  princi- 
ple, I  have  seen  this  man,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  hissed,  honored,  hated,  mourned. 
Enthusiasm  has  just  now  presented  him  gi- 
gantic :  time  and  reflection  will  shrink  that 
stature." 

Lafayette  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse 
of  Mirabeaiiy  though  both  were  for  a  time 
almost  supremo  by  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lafayette  had  known  nothing  of  a 
jeunesse  oroffeuse,  and  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  the  champion  of  order  ;  while 
Mirabcau  had  cynically  tet  respectability 
at  defiance — had  ruined  himself  almost 
beyond  redemption — and  deemed  all 
means  were  good  for  his  personal  ends. 
Mirabeau,  as  Morris  said,  was  grand  even 
in  his  vices  ;  whereas  Lafayette,  though 
naturally  chivalrous,  was  essentially  small, 
and  raised  to  power  as  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  one  was  resolutely  im- 
perious of  will,  and  would  have  insisted 
on  the  control  of  the  Court  that  had 
bought  him  ;  the  other  must  have  been 
plastic  beyond  all  our  previous  belief,  and 
morbidly  susceptible  to  each  breath  of  the 
popular  caprices.  There  is  nothing  more 
curious  in  the  volumes  of  Morris  than  the 
account  of  those  interviews  of  his  with 
Lafayette,  to  which  we  have  already  made 
allusion.  Lafayette  unbosoms  himself  in 
moments  of  depression.  He  tells  Morris 
that  be  is  only  anxious  to  step  down  from 
his  high  place,  though  Morris  does  not 
believe  that  for  an  instant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morris  stretcbes  the  privileges  of 
friendship  to  lecture  Lafayette  on  his 
vacillating  attitudes,  with  a  contempt  be 
scarcely  affects  to  conceal.     He  says  : — 

' '  I  have  known  my  friend  Lafayette  now 
for  many  years,  and  can  estimate  at  the  just 
value  both  his  words  and  his  actions.  He 
means  ill  to  no  one,  but  he  has  the  besoin  de 
hriUer.  He  is  very  much  below  the  business 
he  has  undertaken,  and  if  the  sea  runs  high, 
he  will  be  unable  to  hold  the  helm." 

We  might  multiply  reports  of  their  eccen- 
tric interviews.  We  give  a  single  one  by 
way  of  example.     In  November  1790, 

"  He  asks  my  opinion  of  the  situation.  I 
give  it  aans  mhiogemeni,  and  while  I  speak  he 
turns  pale.  I  tell  him  that,  ...  as  to  him. 
sel^  his  personal  situation  is  extremely  deli- 
oate  ;  that  he  nominally  but  not  really  oom- 
mands  his  troops  ;  that  I  really  cannot  tell 
how  be  is  to  establish  discipline  among  them, 
but  that  unless  he  can  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, he  must  be  ruined  flooner  or  later.  .  .  . 


He  says  that  he  is  only  raised  by  circumstances 
and  events,  so  that  when  they  cease  he  sinks, 
and  the  difficulty  comes  in  how  to  excite 
them.  I  take  care  not  to  express,  even  by  a 
look,  my  contempt  and  abhorrence,  but  simply 
observe  that  events  will  arise  just  enough  of 
themselves,  if  he  can  make  a  good  use  of  them, 
which  I  doubt,  because  he  cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  his  troops." 

On  one  occasion,  however,  as  related  in 
Madame  de  Stall's  Life,  Lsiayette  really 
showed  resolution.  It  is  true  be  was 
spurred  to  it  by  a  double  Ynotive,  for  both 
his  ascendancy  and  his  life  were  seriously 
threatened.  Morris,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  was  behind  the  scenes,  was  puzzled, 
with  other  people,  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans's sudden  departure  for  England,  in 
the  autumn  of  1790,  on  a  mysterious  mis- 
sion. Morris  shrewdly  suspected  the  mis- 
sion to  be  a  mere  pretence,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, he  was  quite  right.  The  General 
bad  waited  on  tbe  Duke  and  said — 

"  Monseigneur,  I  fear  that  the  head  of  a 
personage  of  your  name  will  soon  fall  on  the 
scaffold.'*  Then,  as  the  person  so  addressed 
turned  pale,  he  added,  **  \  on  have  had  the  in- 
tention of  having  me  assassinated.  You  may 
be  assured  that,  an  hour  after  me,  a  similar 
fate  awaits  yourself.*'  As  the  Duke  asserted 
his  innocence,  the  General  answered,  '  *  That 
he  was  bound  to  accept  his  word  of  honor  ; 
nevertheless  he  had  such  convincing  evidence 
in  his  hands,  that  the  Duke  must  either  quit 
France  in  f our-and-twenty  hours,  or  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice  1" 

The  Duke  prudently  elected  to  go,  and 
petitioned  the  king  to  find  him  a  pretext, 
and  probably  Lafayette  recollected  that  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a  serious  idea  of 
making  Monseigneur  Lieutenant-Gencral 
of  the  kingdom. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  both  books  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  was  saved 
through  tbe  Terror  by  his  unfailing  tact, 
by  the  zeal  of  his  devoted  feminine  friends, 
and  by  the  prudence  which  kept  him  back 
from  urging  his  pretensions  to  place, — for 
his  capacity  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
cabinet-makers  and  wire  pullers  who  were 
casting  about  for  "  Saviours  of  Society." 
He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  innermost  cir- 
cle at  the  Swedish  Embassy  ;  he  was  in 
constant  and  cordial  relations  with  Morris. 
Rivarol  had  predicted  that  he  might  be 
anything  he  pleased,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly,  on  the  14th 
July,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  draw  ap  the  constitution.  But  like 
all  men  of  fine  susceptibilities,  he  was  ner- 
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vons ;  and  with  all  his  tact,  in  February 
1791,  he  was  already  in  mortal  apprehen- 
sion, though  he  had  better  cause  for  alarm 
afterward.     Morris  writes  : — 

"  Go  to  the  Louvre  ;  see  Madame  de  Fla- 
banlt.  She  is  ill  in  bed ;  play  sixpenny  whist 
with  her.  The  Bishop  of  Antnn  is  horribly 
frightened  for  his  life.  When  she  got  home 
last  night  she  found  in  a  blank  envelope  a  will 
of  the  Bishop  making  her  his  heir.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  things  he  had  dropped  in  con- 
versation, she  concluded  he  had  determined 
to  destroy  himself,  and  therefore  spent  the 
night  in  great  agitation  and  tears.  M.  de 
Saint  Foi.  whom  she  roused  at  4  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  could  not  find  the  Bishop,  he 
having  slept  near  the  church  in  which  he  was 
to  consecrate  two  Bishops  newly  elected.  At 
length  it  turns  out  that,  pursuant  to  repeated 
threats,  he  feared  that  the  clergy  would  cause 
him  this  day  to  be  destroyed,  and  had  ordered 
the  letter  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  evening, 
meaning  to  take  it  back  if  he  lived  through 
the  day." 

It  shows  the  high  opinion  Morris  had 
formed  of  his  talents,  that  on  the  day  of 
Mirabeau's  death,  there  is  this  entry  in 
the  diary  : — 

"  I  tell  the  Bishop  of  Autun  that  he  should 
step  into  the  vacancy  he  has  made,  and  to 
that  effect  preach  tne  funeral  sermon,  in 
which  he  should  make  a  summary  of  his  life, 
and  dwell  particularly  on  the  last  weeks  in 
which  he  labored  to  establish  order ;  then 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  order,  and  introduce 
properly  the  king.*' 

Talleyrand  did  not  care  to  bid  for  the 

Eerilous  pre-eminence,  nor  did  he  put 
imself  forward  to  preach  the  funeral  dis- 
course. But  he  did  administer  the  last  sac- 
raments to  the  dying  Mirabeau,  and  we 
know  nothing  in  history  more  ludicrously 
shocking  than  that  blasphemous  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  rites.  It  is  interesting, 
thronghout  Madame  de  Stall's  Life,  to 
trace  Talleyrand  treading  dexterously 
among  naked  sword- blades  —  making 
friends  with  all  parties  in  turn, — with 
Feuillants  and  Constitutionalists — Giron- 
dins  and  even  Jacobins. 

Narbonne,  like  Talleyrand,  had  saved 
his  head  by  flight,  shortly  before  the  Sep- 
tember massacres.  Bollman,  the  nan- 
overian,  had  given  shelter  to  Narbonne 
the  night  before  both  started  for  England, 
passing  the  guards  at  the  city  gates  in  the 
character  of  Englishmen.  Bollman  clev- 
erly sketches  and  contrasts  Narbonne  and 
Talleyrand  in  his  correspondence  with 
Yamhagen  von  Ense  :*- 


**  Narbonne  is  rather  tall,  strong,  and  stout 
in  build,  but  there  is  something  attractive, 
noble,  and  superior  about  him.  His  wit  and 
the  wealth  of  his  ideas  are  inexhaustible.  He 
is  full  of  every  social  virtue.  He  inspires 
courage  in  the  most  despondent.  He  never 
ceases  to  charm,  and  when  he  chooses  he  can 
fascinate  an  individual  or  a  whole  society 
alike.  There  is  only  one  man  in  France  who 
comes  up  to  him  in  this  respect,  and  who,  in 
my  opinion,  far  outstrips  him,  and  that  is  his 
friend  M.  de  Talleyrand,  formerly  Bishop)  of 
Autun.  Narbonne  labors  to  please,  and  be- 
trays his  wish  to  do  so.  Talleyrand  makes  no 
effort,  and  he  is  always  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  at  his  ease.  Narbonne  is  more  brilliant ; 
Talleyrand  is  more  refined,  pleasing,  and  neat 
in  conversation.  Narbonne  does  not  by  any 
means  suit  every  one  ;  the  very  fastidious  do 
not  care  for  him.  He  has  no  power  over 
them.  Talleyrand,  without  being  less  morally 
corrupt  than  Narbonne,  can  move  even  those 
who  despise  him  to  tears.*' 

Madame  de  Stael,  compromised,  sus-' 
pected,  detested,  and  continually  de* 
nounced,  having  sheltered  certain  of  her 
friends  in  the  Embassy,  having  success- 
fully begged  the  lives  of  others  from  Man- 
uel, then  a  member  of  the  Commune,  had 
nevertheless  lingered  on  in  Paris,  till  her 
life,  or  at  least  her  liberty,  seemed  in  ex- 
treme danger.  She  had  decided  at  last  to 
leave,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  2d  September.  Her  friends  im- 
plored her  to  delay  her  departure,  and  not 
to  start  in  a  moment  of  such  intense  ex- 
citement. It  was  characteristic  of  her 
high  courage  and  generosity  that  she  de- 
clined to  comply.  She  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  pick  up  upon  the  road  an- 
other of  the  refugees,  the  Abb6  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  to  take  him  with  her  to  Swit- 
zerland, disguised  as  her  servant.  She 
would  not  throw  him  over,  and  so  her 
preparations  went  forward.  She  had  de- 
termined to  take  her  departure  as  befitted 
her  rank,  and  got  into  her  lumbering 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  and  laden  with 
luggage,  with  servants  in  her  liveries. 
The  liveried  servants  and  the  aristocratic 
equipage  were  a  rash  and  ostentatious  de- 
fiance to  the  mob.  *  *'  The  cracking  of  the 
postilions'  whips  attracted  a  crowd  of  old 
women,  who  threw  themselves  like  so 
many  furies  upon  the  horses,  screaming 
that  the  travellers  must  be  kept  back — • 
that  they  were  carrying  off  the  nation's 
gold  to  the  enemy/'  More  formidable 
assailants  were  attracted  by  the  shrill 
clamor,  and  the  postilions  were  compelled 
to  drive  to  the  section  of  the  quarter. 
Thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  Udtel 
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de  Yille,  and  the  way  lay  across  the  Place 
de  la  Gr^ve,  where  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  10th  of  August  was  scarcely 
yet  dry.  The  drive  lasted  three  hours  at 
a  foot's  pace,  amid  the  howls  and  mur- 
derous threats  of  the  mob.  The  National 
Guard  to  whom  she  appealed  for  assist- 
ance, answered  with  scoffs  and  jeers. 
Fortunately  she  found  a  chivalrous  friend 
in  the  gendarme  seated  with  her  in  the 
carriage,  who  pledged  himself  to  protect 
her  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Getting 
out  of  her  coach  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
she  made  her  way  up  the  stairs  through  a 
forest  of  pikes.  Neither  the  terrible  or- 
deal she  had  gone  through,  nor  the  san- 
guinary associations  of  the  place,  had 
freatly  shaken  her  nerves,  when  she  found 
erself  in  the  presence  of  Robespierre. 
Collat  d'Hubois  and  Billaud  Yarenncs 
were  acting  as  secretaries  to  the  "  incor- 
ruptible one,"  who  exercised  despotic 
powers  of  life  and  death.  Billaud  Yar- 
ennes,  by  the  way,  had  not  shaved  for  a 
fortnight,  so  his  aspect  was  even  more  re- 
pulsive than  it  ordinarily  was.  The  hall 
was  crowded  with  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  were  shouting  Vive  la  Nation  ! 
The  envoy  from  Parma,  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  and  to  whom  she  naturally 
turned  for  assistance,  chose  to  disclaim 
her.  Indignation  brought  about  a  reaction 
from  her  alarm  and  discouragement. 
'*  As  he  would  not  apparently  help  me  in 
this  trouble,  I  determined  to  do  the  best 
for  myself."  She  claimed  her  rights  as 
wife  of  an  Ambassador,  and  showed  her 
passports.  Her  papers  were  pronounced 
irregular,  and  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  her,  had  not  the  friendly  Manuel 
made  his  appearance,  and  once  more  come 
to  her  help,  lie  spoke  in  her  favor,  and 
left  the  Commune  to  deliberate,  while  he 
led  her  and  her  maid  into  a  side-room. 
'^  From  the  windows  they  could  see  the 
murderers  with  their  sleeves  turned  up, 
and  bloody  hands,  returning  with  wild 
cries  across  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve."  She 
waited  in  suspense  for  six  mortal  hours, 
till  Manuel  returned,  and  partially  relieved 
her  mind.  After  dark  ne  escorted  her 
back  to  the  Embassy,  where  she  was  to  be 
detained  till  she  procured  fresh  passports. 
They  were  brought  her  next  morning  by 
Tallien,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
Commune  to  accompany  her  to  the  bar- 
riers, where  he  resigned  his  place  to  the 
gendarme  who  was  to  travel  with  her  to 


the  Jura.  A  very  singular  incident  had 
occurred  while  she  was  waiting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commune.  Her  loaded  car- 
riage, standing  at  the  door  of  the  Assem- 
bly, might  well  have  tempted  the  rapa- 
cious and  Jawless  mob.  To  her  astonish- 
ment, she  saw  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard  clamber  on  to  it  and  de- 
fend it  from  alt  attacks.  The  individual 
accompanied  Macuel  when  Manuel  came 
to  release  her.  He  proved  to  be  no  less  a 
personage  than  Santerre,  the  Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard — **  the  detestable 
ruffian,"  as Boswell  calls  him,  who  showed 
Johnson  and  the  Thrales  over  his  brewery 
on  their  visit  to  Paris  in  1775.  He  de- 
clared he  had  been  actuated  solely  by  grati- 
tude for  Necker's  distribution  of  grain  to 
the  starving  population  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  Madame  de  Sta^l  saw  through 
the  shallow  pretext, -for  it  was  clear  that, 
in  those  hours  of  massacre,  he  should  have 
been  at  his  post,  protecting  the  victims 
who  were  being  slaughtered  in  the  prisons. 
The  heroic  woman  did  not  profess  to  thank 
him,  but  merely  told  him  that  he  might 
have  been  better  employed. 

With  that  dramatic  and  suggestive  epi- 
sode of  the  Terror,  we  may  bring  our 
notice  to  a  close.  But  we  must  add,  by 
way  of  postscript,  a  final  quotation  from 
Lady  Blennerhassett,  in  which  she  sums 
up  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of 
the  tragedy.  She  is  writing  of  the  retro- 
spect after  the  0th  Thermidor  and  the  fall 
of  Robespierre. 


<( 


On  the  vast  battle-field  he  had  spread  over 
the  whole  of  France,  Madame  de  Sta31  ooant- 
ed  a  host  of  dead  who  had  crossed  her  path  as 
friends  or  enemies.  Camille  Desmoolins,  the 
gamin  of  the  Revolution,  who  had  onoe  fast- 
ened Necker*8  green  cockade  on  his  breast, 
and  had  invited  to  his  wedding  Robespierre, 
the  gloomy  guest  who  was  afterward  to  join 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  death  ;  Bamave,  who 
had  sought  to  extingnish  in  his  blood  the  flame 
his  words  had  kindled  ;  Malesherbea,  the 
honor  of  the  magistracy,  with  whom  a  whole 
battle  was  lost ;  Danton,  who  had  foreseen  the 
day  when  '  Cato  would  be  deemed  a  fool  and 
Gffisar  a  necessary  evil ;  *  Victor  de  Broglie, 
Costine,  and  with  them  so  many  others,  who 
had  stood  up  nnder  the  colors  of  the  Bepablio 
for  the  ideal  of  their  yonthfnl  days, — all  of 
them,  the  leaders  and  those  they  led  astray, 
had  fallen  alike  beneath  the  edge  of  the  axe. 
Others,  like  Chamfort,  Clavi^,  and  Boland, 
had  sought  escape  by  tiie  dagger,  the  Arch- 
bishop Lom^nie  de  Brienne  and  Condoroet  bj 
poison.  .  .  .  Even  those  who  had  led  evil 
lives  died  heroic  deaths.  While  the  Abb6 
Emery  was  preparing  her  for  death,  EgUe,  a 
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courtesan,  sentenced  for  attempting  to  save 
the  qaeen,  exclaimed  to  a  fellow-victim  who 
went  weeping  to  the  guillotine,  '  Yon  dishonor 
yourself.'  The  Due  de  Biron,  that  typical 
representative  of  a  limitless  enjoyment  of  life, 
hesitated  to  fly,  bade  defiance  to  the  judges, 
implored  forgiveness  of  God  and  the  king,  and 
was,  said  an  eyewitness,  never  more  handsome 


than  on  the  tumbril  which  drew  him  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Even  Philippe  £galit& 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunid,  recovered 
his  princely  presence  of  mind.  Asked  if  he 
had  nothing  to  say  in  his  defence,  he  answered 
that  he  would  rather  die  to-day  than  to-mor- 


row. 


— Blackwood* 8  Magazine. 


-•-♦•- 


B.  I.  P. 


BY  OBOROB  HOLDBN. 


Oncb  more  we  pluck  the  wind-flower  in  the  wood, 
And  hear  the  cuckoo  calling  from  the  hill, 
Each  in  its  place,  responsive  to  the  Will 

That  bade  them  be,  and  **  saw  that  they  were  good," 
And  to  the  wind  and  wave  said,  **  Peace,  be  still !'' 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace.     The  rain  fell  fast. 

The  troubled  skies  before  the  strong  wind  driven  ; 
Now,  like  a  lowly  penitent  forgiven, 

A  smile  across  the  tear-stained  face  hath  passed, 
And  sobbing  Earth  is  reconciled  to  Heaven. 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace.     She  is  not  here, 
To  bid  the  bluebell  welcome  as  of  old  ; 
And  when  the  sapphire  woodland  we  behold 

We  bow  the  head,  and  say  she  held  it  dear 

To  watch  the  awakening  earth  her  wealth  unfold. 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace — her  peace  is  oars  ; 
Here,  as  we  wander  through  the  woods  alone, 
Heart  whispereth  unto  heart  in  happy  tone. 

What  need,  amid  the  newly-ripen  flowers, 

To  read  '^  Resurgam"  written  on  the  stone  ! 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace  ! — our  peace  is  hers  ; 

Beyond  our  voices  she  hath  found  her  rest ; 

The  silent  evening  burneth  in  the  west ; 
And  by  her  own  still-tc  ngued  interpreters 

The  peaceful  message  is  made  manifest. 

Then  leave  the  wind-flower  quiet  in  the  wood. 
The  primrose  in  its  place  beneath  the  hill ; 
Seeing  she  eeaseth  not  to  work  His  will 

Who  looked  upon  her  life,  and  saw  'twas  good. 

And  to  the  woman's  heart  said,  *'  Peace,  be  still  T' 
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LiFB  in  Central  Africa  is  a  serious  busi-  Mamboia,  where  I  had  been  hospitably 
ness,  butroccasionally  one  sees  its  humor-  entertained,  and  with  my  band  of  bearers 
ous  side.''    I  had  left  the  missionary  station     plunged  into  the  forest.     Knowing  that 
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the  district  was  infested  by  robbers, 
broken  men,  and  fugitives  from  the  justice 
of  Mirambu,  the  gieat  and  enlightened 
king  of  the  Wanyamwezi,  we  kept  a 
sharp  look-out.  On  the  second  day  of 
oui;  journey,  M'tosi,  the  most  intelligent 
man  I  had  with  me,  called  my  attention 
to  a  dark  mass  sticking  in  the  dead 
branches  of  a  distant  tree.  Bringing  my 
glass,  one  of  **  Theobald's'*  best,  to  bear 
upon  it,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  man. 

Now  a  man  perched  in  a  tree  in  Central 
Africa  is  an  object  calculated  to  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  most  incautious  trav- 
eller. Accordingly  we  approached  the 
spot  with  great  care,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out.  But  our  precautions  were  need- 
less, our  fears  groundless.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  harmless,  for  he  was  dead.  Per- 
haps he  had  been  one  of  Tippoo  Tib's 
victims,  for  that  notorious  half-caste  Arab 
and  slave-dealer,  fondly  trusted  by  Stan- 
ley, and  later  by  the  luckless  Major  Bart- 
telot,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  setting 
to  rights  the  marauding  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Or, 
like  a  certain  historic  traveller,  he  might 
have  fallen  among  thieves.  There  lie  was, 
shot  through  the  back,  gibbeted  in  the 
tree.  Ignorant  as  to  who  might  be  near, 
for  "  fate  often  walks  about  loose"  in 
African  forests,  and  not  desirous  of  can- 
didating  for  strange  burial  places,  I  pushed 
on.  It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  jungle 
grass  was  coarse,  thick,  and  high,  reach- 
ing in  some  places  far  above  our  heads. 
More  than  once  some  reptile,  probably 
venomous,  glided  sullenly  from  the  track  ; 
and  many  a  winding  pathway  reminded 
us  that  we  were  in  perils  in  the  wilderness 
— in  perils  of  wild  beasts  as  well  as  of 
robbers.  Toward  evening  I  reached  a 
village,  small,  but  strongly  stockaded 
round,  as  is  customary,  for  protection 
from  Arab  assaults. 

As  my  band  approached  the  village,  the 
headman  came  out  to  wish  us  welcome. 
But  his  brow  was  clouded,  his  eye  beneath 
was  sad.  And  as  he  conducted  us  to  the 
spot  where  we  were  to  pitch  our  tents,  I 
observed  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
that  curiosity  which  the  presence  of  a 
white  man  seldom  fails  to  excite  among 
the  tribes.  Why  was  this  ?  Were  we  in 
danger  ?  On  reflection  I  felt  somewhat 
reassured.  The  chief,  whose  name  I 
learned  was  M'tanzi,  seemed  troubled  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  morose. 


That  night  I  had  another  attack  of  fever, 
and  as  it  was  some  days  before  I  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  able  to  unpack  my 
bales  of  gray  calico,  red  handkerchiefs, 
and  brass  wire,  and  make  the  customary 
presents  to  M'tanzi,  I  lay  in  constant  ap- 
prehension of  the  forcible  serving  of  an 
African  writ  of  ejectment — a  short  and 
summary  process. 

But  the  fever  at  last  left  me,  and,  weak 
but  convalescent,  I  summoned  M'tanzi, 
and  prepared  to  do  my  duty.  The  chief, 
tastefully  attired  in  two  yards  of  gray 
calico,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  hippo- 
potamus ivory,  while  a  piece  of  Tursey 
red  twill  was  gracefully  folded  across  his 
manly  breast,  attended  the  ceremony  of 
unpacking  with  befitting  gravity,  and  took 
his  honorarium  as  readily  as  any  of  his 
more  highly  civilized  brethren  could  have 
done.  His  wives  and  relations,  too,  had 
to  be  remembered  ;  and  a  complete  suit 
of  clothes,  consisting  of  a  bead  necklace, 
was  presented  to  the  youngest  member  of 
his  numerous  progeny. 

That  same  night,  or  rather  in  the  gray 
of  the  early  morning,  a  runner  came  into 
the  village  with  intelligence  that  the  chief 
of  a  neighboring  but  larger  township  was 
advancing  to  attack  the  chief.  This  piece 
of  news  fully  explained  to  me  the  sombre 
thoughtfulness  of  M'tanzi.  At  once  all 
was  confusion.  The  prowess  of  Uluma, 
the  invader,  was  known  and  feared. 
Hitherto  with  him  it  had  been  customary 
to  come,  and  see,  and  conquer.  As 
morning  advanced,  watchmen  announced 
the  approach  of  the  foe.  Then  M'tanzi 
seemed  to  show  the  white  feather.  Si- 
lently the  women  and  children  were  with- 
drawn into  the  forest,  we  being  compelled 
to  accompany  them.  The  chief,  with 
about  fifty  fighting  men,  his  available 
force,  armed  with  bows,  spears,  and  non- 
descript weapons,  only  to  be  described  as 
wom-out  gaspipes  transformed  into  mus- 
kets,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful and  pitiable  sight ;  the  women,  among 
them  M  tanzi's  favorite  young  wife,  wept 
as  the  primitive  village^  home  of  their 
youth,  scene  of  their  early  hopes  and 
loves,  as  of  later  family  cares  and  woes, 
was  thus  abandoned.  But  it  was  the 
leader's  will,  so  we  stealthily  marched  off 
into  the  forest. 

From  a  slight  elevation,  securely  hidden 
by  mimosa  bushes,  I  had  a  good  view  of 
the  place  so  lately  left 
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Suddenly,  with  a  shout,  XJluroa  and  his 
followers  dashed  into  the  open,  and,  dis- 
chaining  a  shower  of  anows  and  musket 
balls,  rushed  up  to  the  stockade.  No  re- 
plying fusillade  greeted  them.  This  seemed 
to  cause  them  some  surprise,  and,  for  a 
moment,  they  stood  and  looked  at  one  an- 
other. Fine  fellows  they  were  ;  not  a 
man  of  them  stood  uuder  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height.  Their  nearly  black 
bodies,  wholly  naked,  and  smeared  with 
rancid  butter  and  red  ochre,  shone  and 
glistened  beneath  the  rays  of  the  morniug 
sun.  A  formidable  foe.  I  felt  thankful 
that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  resist  the 
attack  of  such  redoubtable  warriors. 

I  started,  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  What 
did  I  see  ?  There  was,  yes,  surely  there 
was,  some  one  moving  on  the  roofs  of  the 
huts.  It  must  be  said  that  the  houses  in 
this  part  are  so  built  to  the  stockade  that 
they  form  a  sort  of  terrace.  **  Theo- 
bald's*' glass  showed  me  that,  on  this  ter^ 
race,  a  woman,  aged  too  I  perceived,  was 
walking.  If  it  had  been  a  man  he  would 
have  been  transfixed  by  an  arrow  ;  if  a 
young  woman  she  would  have  been  seized  ; 
but  as  it  was  an  old  woman  the  soldiers 
disdained  to  notice  her.  She  was  carry- 
ing something  carefully  concealed  in  a 
blanket.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have 
concluded  that  she  was  out  on  the  '*  loot," 
but  this  was  clearly  impossible  now. 

Slowly,  with  faltering  steps,  the  old 
woman  approached  the  spot  beneath  which 
stood  the  puzzled  chieftain  with  his  fol- 
lowers. But,*  once  arrived  there,  the  bel- 
dame became  transformed.  With  a  swift 
movement,  and  with  startling  energy,  she 
threw  her  burden  into  the  midst  of  the 
ranks  of  the  foe.  Instantly  all  was  con- 
fusion. The  grave  stern  warriors  leaped 
and  sprang  like  young  roes  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  showed  themselves  more  active 
than  the  most  agile  professor  of  the  light 
fantastic  art.  They  moved  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  rushed  here  and  there  like  men 
demented,  or  stricken  with  witch  doctor's 
uncanny  charms.  In  two  minutes  not  one 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stockade. 

But  now  I  noticed  that  M'tanzi  with 
his  men  had  left  their  place  of  refuge,  and 


become  invisible.  A  little  while  elapsed, 
and  then  a  wild  shout  of  rage  and  fury, 
M'tanzi's  war-cry,  burst  upon  the  ear. 
Then  was  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  mingled 
with  the  shout  of  the  victor  and  the  shriek 
of  the  vanquished.  These  soon  became 
feebhr,  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  all 
grew  still.  Uours  passed,  then  the  victor, 
M'tan^i,  returned.  Joyfully  the  women 
and  children  rushed  back  into  the  village. 
The  victory  had  been  complete.  Of  Uluma 
and  his  warriors  not  one  escaped. 

And  now  the  mystery  was  explained. 

The  foe  most  dreaded  by  the  African, 
when  on  the  war-path,  is  the  useful  toiling 
bee.  It  is  plain  that  these  insects,  if  once 
angered,  would  be  able  to  impress  many  a 
good  point  on  the  naked  skins  of  fighting 
men.  Aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  his 
countrymen,  M'tanzi  had  succeeded  in 
turning  his  knowledge  to  a  good  account. 
When  he  withdrew  from  the  village,  which 
his  sagacity  showed  him  was  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  he  left  behind 
him  one  of  the  old  and  useless  women  of 
his  tribe,  a  weazened,  fearless  old  hag, 
with  instructions  to  throw  down  a  prepared 
hive  of  bees  on  the  heads  of  the  attacking 
party  at  the  moment  when  they  should 
deliver  their  assault.  This,  he  wisely 
argued,  would  disorganize  them,  so  that 
he,  taking  advantage  of  their  momentary 
panic,  would  be  enabled  to  strike  a  blow 
which  they  would  not  readily  forget.  All 
fell  out  as  that  wily  leader  anticipated  ; 
and  the  bees,  entering  into  the  plans  of 
this  astute  Central  African  Napoleon, 
fought  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended 
upon  the  industry  with  which  they  plied 
their  stings. 

The  victory  was  celebrated  with  war 
dances,  carousals,  and  drunkenness.  I 
feared  that,  amid  this  hellish  saturnalia, 
our  safety  might  have  been  endangered  ; 
but  no  one  molested  us.  Unable  to  check 
such  revolting  revelry,  thoroughly  wearied, 
I  withdrew  into  my  tent,  and  at  length 
fell  asleep.  And,  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  busily  engaged  in  a  Kentish  or- 
chard hiving  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  had 
been  disbanded  after  having  served  as 
special  constables  in  London. 
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THE    SPIBITUAL    FATIGUE    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Dr.  Liodon,  !n  the  new  volume  which 
he  has  just  published  under  the  title  of 
**  Christmas-Tide  Sermons,"  begins  with 
two  striking  sermons  on  St.  Thomas,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  one  of  the  modern 
maladies,  which  palliates  though  it  does 
not  justify  a  good  deal  of  its  unbelief,  is 
'*  a   morbidly   active    imagination   which 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  fixed  and 
unalterable  truth."     Such   a   malady   of 
imagination   there    no   doubt  is,    and   it 
shows  itself  in  morbid  activity  ;  but  this 
morbid  activity  is  more  often,  we  believe, 
the  inability  to  rest  which  is  due  to  over- 
fatigue, than  the  inability  to  rest  which  is 
due  to  abundance  of  life, — the  restlessness 
of  fever,  not  the  restlessness  of  overflow- 
ing  vitality.     Look  at   such  a   book   as 
AmiePs  **  Journal,"  of  which  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  has  just  issued  a  new  edition, 
with  a  portrait  in  which  Amiel  looks  out 
upon  the  world  with  tired  eyes  that  seem 
to  be  discerning  in   every   new   glimpse 
they   take   of  life,   some  fresh  difficulty 
which  his  strenuous  but  wearied  soul  can- 
not surmount.     **  Que  vivre  est  difficile, 
O   mon   coBur  fatigu6  1"  are   the    words 
with  which  his  long  scrutiny  of  himself 
concludes  ;  and   perhaps  the  most  char- 
acteristic thing  in  a  journal  full  of  char- 
acteristic   things    is   this, — **  Am    I   not 
more  attached  to  the  ennuis  I  know,  than 
in  love  with  pleasures  unknown  to  me  ?" 
**  Attached  to  the  amuis  I  know  !" — is  it 
not  the  condition  of  half  the  souls  which 
are  yearning  for  faith  and  unable  to  attain 
it  ?     Shelley  declared  nearly  seventy  years 
ago  :— 

**  Th«  world  is  weaiy  of  the  past. 
Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last !" 

But  since  Shelley  made  that  declaration, 
the  world  has  grown  more  weary  of  the 
present  than  it  was  then  of  the  past,  and 
now,  too,  seems  to  be  so  weary  of  the 
future  that  it  yearns  after  some  modern 
form  of  the  Nirvana  doctrine  of  the  Buddh- 
ists. When  Mrs.  Humphrv  Ward  makes 
her  dying  hero,  Robert  Elsmere,  declare 
that  he  can  neither  ascribe  nor  deny  per- 
sonality or  intelligence  to  God,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  predominant  feeling  in 
that  tired  mind  which  is  dying  of  its  spir- 
itual struggles,  is  something  like  AmicFs 
**Que  vivre   est  difficile,    0   mon   cceur 


fatigu^  1" — the  difference  being,  however, 
that  Amiel  was  really  dying  when  he  so 
wrote,  and  that  physical  exhaustion  may 
have  prompted  the  exclamation  ;  while 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  intended  her  imag- 
inary hero's  deliberate  judgment  to  be 
symptomatic  of  the  physical  exhaustion  of 
his  condition.  Robert  Elsmere' s  fatigue 
is  purely  intellectual  and  moral,  not  phys- 
ical. Yet  he  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
the  eternal  spring  of  life  in  God,  for  it  is 
at  least  clear  that  if  God  may  be  denied 
personality  and  intelligence,  he  must  also 
be  denied  what  forms  part  of  the  very  ea- 
sence  of  life  to  all  human  experience.  Dr. 
Liddon  might  even  have  suggested,  what 
is  not,  we  think,  at  all  improbable,  that 
when  St.  Thomas  anticipated,  as  he  re- 
marks, ^*  something  of  the  positive  spirit 
of  the  modern  world,"  and  was  so  anx- 
ious ^*  to  escape  illusions  and  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  experiment,"  that  he  would  trust 
only  his  own  senses,  it  was  just  because  he 
was  more  subject  than  the  other  Apostles 
to  this  dejection  and  weariness  of  the  soul. 
Does  not  the  suggestion,  when  Christ  pre- 

Eares  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  restore 
azarus  to  life,  *^  Let  us  also  go  that  we 
may  die  with  him,"  read  like  the  cry  of 
an  affectionate  but  weary  soul  that  could 
see  no  end  to  all  the  tragic  elements  which 
were  gathering  so  thick  about  our  Lord, 
except  death,  and  had  not.  a  glimpse  of 
the  new  life  and  refreshment  that  was 
about  to  spring  from  that  great  collapse 
of  their  recent  hopes  ?  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion which  forms  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lid- 
don's  second  sermon  on  St.  Thomas, 
**  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest, 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  V  has  all 
the  air  of  a  mind  that  had  almost  ex- 
hausted itself  already  in  the  effort  to  fol- 
low the  vivid  but  mystic  teaching  of  his 
master  in  tracks  to  him  new  and  strange  ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  less  reason  to  wonder 
that  when  he  was  told  that  Christ  had  ap- 
peared to  the  ten  Apostles  in  Jerusalem, 
he  found  the  statement  a  new  demand 
upon  his  spiritual  nature  to  which  he  was 
hardly  equal,  so  that  he  devolved,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  senses  the  responsibility  of 
faith.  **  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into   the   print   of   the   nails   and  thrust 
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my  hand  iato  bis  side,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve." 

There  is  the  same  tone  of  fatigued  spir- 
itual feeling  about  a  great  deal  of  the 
scepticism  of  to-day.  As  Dr.  Liddon 
says,  men  are  impressed  by  the  apparent 
difficulties  of  Christianity,  and  ask  to  put 
their  hands  into  the  priut  of  the  nails  if 
they  are  to  receive  it ;  but  in  all  prob- 
ability  they  would  not  find  it  any  the 
easier  to  believe  if  they  could  do  so  ;  they 
would  immediately  explain  it  away  as  sub- 
jective illusion.  Most  likely  they  have 
not  vivid  life  enough  in  themselves  to  en- 
ter into  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  life  : — 

"  For  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  honrs 
Of  obange,  alarm,  surprise. 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours. 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ?" 

Is  it  not  this  want  of  vivid  life  in  them- 
selves which  makes  men  like  Amiel  at 
once  UDable  to  believe  and  to  disbelieve, 
unable  to  reject  so  great  and  natural  a 
consolation  for  the  soul  as  faith,  and  yet 
unable  to  accept  it  ?  Dr.  Liddon  finds 
fault  with  the  Poet- Laureate  for  saying  : — 

'  *  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

But  there  we  think  that  he  does  not  quite 
give  the  significance  which  Tennyson 
meant  to  be  given  to  the  epithet  ^'  honest" 
doubt,  lliere  is  a  healthy  doubt  which 
may  properly  be  called  '^  honest,"  and 
which  is  in  many  men  and  women  the  be- 
ginning of  true  faith  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
doubt  of  mere  hesitation  and  ennui.  It 
is  not  even  the  rather  sickly  faith  which 
the  Poet-Laureate  describes  in  some  lines 
which  perhaps  better  deserved  Dr.  Lid- 
don *s  stricture  than  the  line  praising 
**  honest  doubt :" — 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  oares 
Upon  the  world's  great  altar-stairs 
That  lead  Uirough  darkness  up  to  God, 

"  I  lift  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dost  and  chaff  ;  and  call 
To  what  I  deem  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

This  '*  faint"  trusting  of  the  larger  hope, 
this  double  mind  of  which  the  one  self 
shrinks  and  suffers  in  the  shadow,  while 
the  other  only  totters  feebly  toward  the 
light,  betrays,  we  think,  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  day,  than 
doubt  which  faces  calmly  and  boldly  the 


testing  of  its  true  significance.  We  feel 
quite  sure  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  spiritual 
lassitude  of  the  day'is  due  much  less  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  hearty 
faith,  than  to  the  fatigue  of  spirit  with 
which  those  obstacles  are  regarded.  The 
modern  world  is  far  too  full  of  small  cares 
and  interests,  and  the  modern  conception 
of  life  and  its  duties  is  far  too  favorable 
to  the  frittering  away  of  life  on  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  distractions.  As  Dr.  Lid- 
don says  in  the  sermon  we  have  referred 
to,  a  great  deal  of  the  scepticism  of  the 
day  is  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  people's 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  their  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  it,  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  preparation  for  sound- 
ing its  depths,  and  surveying  its  wide 
horizon,  and  apprehending  the  inner  har- 
monies of  its  spiritual  teaching.  And,  in 
fact,  this  is  often  impossible  with  the 
meagre  amount  of  life  which  remnins  to 
be  thrown  into  the  search  for  spiritual 
truth,  after  all  the  other  excitements  of 
life  have  been  provided  for.  There  is 
now  no  adequate  economy  of  human 
strength  for  the  higher  objects  of  life,  too 
much  a  great  deal  being  lavished  on  its 
petty  interests.  People  are  attached  to 
their  religion  much  as  Amiel  said  that  he 
was  attached  to  his  ennuis.  They  have 
not  the  strength  requisite  either  to  give  it 
up  or  to  give  themselves  up  to  its  de- 
mands, and  so  they  hover  in  a  miserable 
state  of  nervous  tension  on  the  boundary 
that  divides  faith  from  doubt,  their 
worldly  energy  being  diminished  by  the 
anxious  glances  they  cast  over  their  shoul- 
der at  the  faith  which  they  half-believe, 
and  their  spiritual  energy  being  **  sicklied 
o'er  by  the  pale  cast"  of  sceptical  hesita- 
tions. Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
in  any  degree  without  being  approached 
with  a  certain  passion  both  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  whole  history  which  led  up  to 
it,  the  whole  history  which  has  flowed 
forth  from  it,  has  been  a  history  of  spir- 
itual passion,  and  there  is  no  meaning  in 
Christianity  at  all  if  it  be  not  true  that 
divine  passion  is  as  deep-rooted  in  the 
eternal  spirit  as  infinite  reason  itself.  If 
men  come  to  Christ  with  exhausted  na- 
tures, they  will  never  know  what  there  is 
in  him.  And  they  do  come  too  often  to 
the  study  of  his  teaching  with  the  mere 
fag-end  of  their  powers,  with  heart  and 
mind  both  battered  and  fevered  by  the 
contending  interests  and  pleasures  of  a  life 
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that  is  mucli  too  fall  of  small  excitements. 
No  doubt  Christianity  offers  a  new  life  of 
its  own,  and  an  inexhaustible  spring  of 
that  life  ;  but  it  offers  it  only  to  those 
who  can  give  a  life  for  a  life,  who  can 
give  up  the  whole  mind  and  heart  that  a 
new  mind  and  a  new  heart  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  There  must  be  the 
power  to  exult  even  in  suffering  for  a 
great  end,  in  those  who  would  really  un- 
derstand the  passion  of  Christian  teach- 


ing ;  and  the  power  to  exult  in  suffering 
for  a  great  end  takes  an  intensity  of  na- 
ture which  is  very  easily  extinguished  by 
a  life  of  minute  distractions  and  of  widely 
distributed  affections.  A  generation  of 
which  the  most  impressive  characteristic 
is  its  spiritual  fatigue,  will  never  be  truly 
Christian  till  it  can  husband  its  energy 
better,  and  consent  to  forego  many  petty 
interests  that  it  may  not  forego  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Cross. — Spectator.^ 
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HisTOBT  OF  THX  Peopls  OF  Is&ASL.  Frofn 
the  Beign  of  King  David  up  to  the  Capture  of 
Samaria.  By  Ernest  Benan,  Author  of 
''  Life  of  Jesus."    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers, 

Those  who  have  read  the  first  seotion  of  this 
fascinating  book,  however  their  religious  sym- 
pathies  may  have  been  offended,  will  feel  im- 
pelled to  follow  M.  Benan  in  his  radical  and 
remorseless  study  as  a  religious  critic.  Even 
more  than  in  his  ''Life  of  Jesus,"  the  author 
strikes  deep  at  the  very  roots  of  philosophical 
beliel  In  the  latter-named  book,  while  the 
divine  and  supernatural  side  of  the  Saviour 
was  denied  and  ignored,  his  marvellous  per- 
fections as  the  ideal  man  of  all  time  were  set 
forth  with  a  superb  literary  skill  and  sympa- 
thy which  to  persons  going  no  further  on  the 
side  of  theological  doubt  than  did  the  late 
Theodore  Parker,  would  present  a  not  unac- 
ceptable picture  of  Christ.  The  destructive 
character  of  Benan's  later  criticism,  fully  fore- 
shadowed in  the  first  part,  which  brought  the 
history  of  the  nation  of  Israel  down  to  the 
time  of  King  David,  is  now  fully  developed. 
The  spirit  and  result  of  this  criticism  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  language  of 
the  AthencBum : 

**  In  ettimatiiif  M.  Renan^s  work,  we  aro  confronted 
with  the  initial  difflcnlty  that  he  approaehoA  hit  task 
with  eoncepUoni  of  its  nature  radically  different  ttom 
onr  own.  He  writes  in  his  preface :  '  It  has  never 
been  established  hj  obsenraUon  that  a  superior  being 
troobles  himself,  for  a  moral  or  an  immoral  purpose, 
with  the  things  of  nature  or  the  affairs  of  mankind.* 
This  negation,  aocording  to  M.  Benan,  is  the  whole 
outcome  of  human  thought  and  experience  up  to  the 
present  time.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  inadequate  conclu- 
sion when  he  proceeds :  '  An  eztenclTe  transposition, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  effected  in  all  the  religions 
Ideas  we  hare  inherited  from  the  past.*  What  we  hare 
to  do  is  not  to  transpose,  but  to  abolish.  Religion, 
once  found  to  be  porely  subjective,  is  evidently  doomed, 
because  its  sanctions  are  esaenUally  obJecUve.    For  a 


time,  indeed,  while  superior  persons  such  as  M.  Renan 
know  the  secret  of  Its  unreality,  the  weak  and  ignorant 
may  find  in  it  a  restraint  or  a  consolation  ;  but  this  fic- 
tion cannot  last,  and  Christianity  will  sink  from  a  re- 
ligion to  a  superstition,  and  from  a  superstition  to  an 
aatiquarian  curiosity.  Theism,  except  it  wUl  content 
itself  with  a  god  of  the  Epicurean  fashion,  will  share 
the  fate  of  Chriatianity,  and  the  Bible  will  be  regarded, 
as  H.  Renan  now  regards  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a 
record,  more  or  less  Interesting,  of  a  certain  stage  In 
the  evolution  of  humaa  error.  What  has  hitherto  been 
believed  to  be  of  Its  essence,  st  It  is  certainly,  amid 
many  varieties  of  expression,  its  own  constant  claim, 
to  be  the  history  of  a  divine  purpose  and  government, 
will  have  disappeared  altogether.** 

The  foregoing  quotation  in  no  way  overstates 
the  inevitable  result  of  Benan *8  conclusions, 
and  they  are  enforced  throughout  the  whole 
volume  by  his  deductions  and  comments, 
though  he  himself  would  scarcely  admit  the 
charge,  perhaps.  M.  Benan  sees  nothing  in 
Hebrew  history  except  that  of  a  nation  evolved 
out  of  savagery  to  a  high  place  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  mankind  by  purely  natural 
forces  ;  and  finds  in  the  biblical  records  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  continual  outcropping  of 
the  most  cruel  and  sensual  passions,  repressed 
or  modified  by  precisely  the  same  influences 
which  have  disciplined  other  peoples  in  their 
struggles  upward. 

We  can  best  illustrate  the  iconoclastic  spirit 
of  our  author  by  citing  his  summary  of  the 
character  of  King  David,  who  first  consolidated 
Israel  as  a  nation,  and  who,  by  common  con- 
sent, has  hitherto  stood  as  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  attractive  figures  in  ancient  history. 
The  poetic  genius  and  spiritual  devotion  which 
crowned  his  ability  as  ruler  and  administrator 
are  denied  him.  M.  Benan  says :  "  Not  a 
single  emotion  of  pure  piety  seems  to  have 
discovered  itself  in  this  essentially  egotistical 
mind  closed  against  any  disinterested  idea.'* 
He  is  described  as  cruel  and  designing,  essen- 
tially selfish,  never  generous  except  on  calou- 
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lation,  supremely  cnnning  in  making  the 
crimes  of  others  his  own  stepping-stones.  We 
are  told  that  he  carried  the  virtne  of  toleration 
so  far  as  not  to  hesitate  in  the  least  to  sacrifice 
to  other  gods  than  to  Jehovah,  when  it  would 
serve  his  policy.  The  anthorship  of  the 
psalms,  or  any  of  them,  is  denied  him,  and  his 
heroism  as  a  general  and  soldier  is  seriously 
impugned.  The  great  ruler,  the  civic  genius, 
the  skilful  warrior,  the  *'  sweet  singer  of  Is- 
rael,*' is  brought  down  to  the  commonplace 
level  of  a  crafty  and  selfish  despot,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  selfish  ag- 
grandizement during  his  long  and  prosperous 
career.  He  excuses  the  traditional  backsliding 
of  Solomon  on  the  ground  of  toleration  of 
others*  opinions,  and  rehabilitates  the  reputa- 
tion  of  Ahab  as  a  monarch  whose  wickedness 
has  no  ground  in  the  views  of  modern  scien- 
tific thinkers,  and  who  was  overthrown  by  a 
conspiracy  of  rebellious  fanatics  with  infinite- 
ly less  excuse  than  that  which  inspired  the 
English  Rebellion  of  1640.  These  are  but 
samples  of  M.  Renan's  radical  views. 

Tet  while  our  author  assails  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  on  that  side  which  has  given 
them  authority  and  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religious  worid,  he  does  full  justice  to  their 
immense  influence  as  a  spiritual  factor  in  the 
history  of  civilization.    He  says  : 

"  The  Bible  and  Homer  have  never  sopplanted  each 
other.  Thej  remain  at  the  two  poles  of  the  world  of 
poetry,  and  thepUatic  arts  still  continae  to  draw  their 
subjects  from  them,  for  althoagh  the  material  details 
are  without  art  in  themselves  they  are  full  of  noble 
suggestions.  The  heroes  of  these  grand  histories  are 
always  young,  healthy,  and  strong,  scarcely  at  all  su- 
perstitioQS,  passionate,  simple,  and  grand.  With  the 
exquisite  narrative  of  the  patriarchal  age,  these  heroic 
anecdotes  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  have  created  the 
cliarm  of  the  Bible.  The  narrators  of  the  latter  epochs, 
the  Hebrew  romance  writers,  and  even  the  Christian 
authois,  have  taken  all  their  colors  from  this  magio 
palette.  The  two  great  sources  of  unconscious  and  im- 
personal beauty  were  thus  opened  up  at  the  same  time 
among  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites,  about  900  years 
B.O.  Mankind  has  lived  on  them  ever  since.  The 
literary  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  a  double 
carreut  which  has  flowed  from  the  Homeric  poems  to 
Virgil,  from  the  Biblical  narrative  to  Jesus,  or,  it  may 
rather  be  asld.  Evangelists.  These  old  tales  of  the  pa- 
trimrehal  tribes  have  remained,  tide  by  side  with  the 
Greek  epic,  the  great  delight  of  succeeding  ages, 
formed  for  the  ssthetlc  guidance  of  generations  less 
pure.  .  .  .  The  exquisite  idylls  of  the  lahveist,  full 
of  noble  imagery,  resembled  a  morality  play  in  wliich 
horror  of  violence  and  an  antipathy  for  the  savage  roan 
was  expressed  under  every  form.  The  school  which 
had  created  the  twin  books  never  came  to  an  end. 
Ardent  zealots  continued,  during  many  centuries,  to 
inculcate  the  same  doctrine  of  a  righteous  lahveh,  the 
protector  of  the  right,  the  -defender  of  the  weak,  the 
destroyer  of  the  rich,  the  enemy  of  worldly  civilisa- 


tions, the  friend  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  The  proph- 
ets  were  indefatigable  propagators  of  tliis  ideal.  The 
Jewish  Book  of  the  Beginnings  is,  st  the  present  time, 
printed  in  millions  of  copies.  But  it  never  proved  a 
more  powerful  lever  than  at  the  remote  date  when, 
scarcely  established  in  its  deflnite  form,  it  maintained 
in  a  few  ardent  souls  the  sacred  fire  of  justice,  of  moral 
discipline  and  of  religions  puritanism.'* 

Thb  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunbot  ;  Or  an  Irish 
Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  By  James 
Anthony  Froude.  New  York  :  Cftarlea  Serib- 
ner*8  Sons, 

This  is  Mr.  Froude*8  first  venture,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  domain  of  fiction,  and  it  almost 
ceases  to  be  fiction,  if  we  assume  the  motive 
and  spirit  of  the  worker  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture to  determine  the  character  of  his  work. 
Even  the  historical  novelist  is,  for  the  most 
part,  guided  by  the  ambition  to  paint  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  a  period,  or  to  present 
some  dramatic  and  startling  episode  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Froude  has  written  his  romance,  as 
he  chooses  to  call  it  (though  it  lacks  the  main 
features  which  distinguish  ordinary  romance, 
writing),  with  an  intense  and  earnest  purpose, 
that  of  throwing  a  fresh  light  on  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  perplexing  problems  in  po- 
litical history,  the  impracticability  and  almost 
insuperability  of  the  Irish  question,  with  which 
England  has  wrestled  in  vain  for  several  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Froude  is  known  as  a  determined- 
opponent  of  Home  Rule,  as  an  historical  critic 
antagonistic  to  all  the  theories  which  to-day 
guide  a  large  and  increasing  section  of  English 
political  thinkers.  He  stands  on  much  the 
same  ground  as  the  historian  Lecky,  though 
he  is  far  more  bitterly  partisan  and  utterly 
lacks  Lecky*s  judicial  temperament.  Like 
Lecky,  however,  he  gives  full  weight  to  Eng- 
land's unutterable  stupidity  and  cold-blooded 
selfishness  in  her  treatment  of  the  Irish.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gives  due  value  in  the  equa- 
tion to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Irish  race, 
which  make  them  so  contradictory  aod  im- 
practicable a  people  to  deal  with  ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  he  is  almost  a  fanatical  ad- 
vocate of  the  beauties  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion with  all  its  faults  of  method,  motive,  and 
administration.  Tet  with  all-  of  our  author's 
tendency  to  see  things  from  the  one  side,  he  is 
not,  even  in  the  book  before  us,  the  nature  of 
which  would  excuse  the  attitude  of  the  special 
pleader,  deliberately  unjust.  He  nobly  vindi- 
cates his  sincerity  and  conscience  as  a  painter 
of  historical  pictures,  for  this  Mr.  Froude  al- 
ways is,  even  in  the  graver  exercise  of  his  art. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  offer  any  description 
of  the  story,  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of  his 
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study  of  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  the  period  which  followed 
that  effectual  subjugation,  which  had  its  be- 
ginning with  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Those 
who  would  fully  grasp  the  relentless  treatment 
of  the  Irish  by  successive  English  Parliaments 
have  only  to  read  Lecky,  and  they  will  also 
appreciate  at  the  same  reading  the  excuses 
offered  to  the  English  for  their  policy  by  the 
infatuation  of  their  helpless  victims.  Mr. 
Froude  describes  with  the  same  glowing  and 
picturesque  pen  which  makes  his  histories  so 
delightful,  the  complex  conditions  of  Irish 
life,  simple  enough  outside,  but  so  intricate 
under  the  surface.  ''  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun. 
boy,"  Morty  Sullivan,  the  dispossessed  master 
of  an  estate,  a  fanatical  Irish  patriot,  one  who 
had  been  out  with  the  Pretender  in  '45,  a 
soldier  of  Continental  reputation,  an  impetu- 
ous, embittered  man,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  no- 
ble and  generous  spirit ;  and  Colonel  Goring, 
an  English  soldier  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man, sincerely  Christian,  and  animated  by  the 
finest  instincts,  but  devotedly  loyal  to  his 
party  and  king,  who  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  estate  of  Dunboy — these  are  the 
two  central  figures  of  a  striking  narrative. 
TThe  series  of  circumstances  evolved  out  of  the 
political  condition  with  the  tragic  fatality  of  a 
Greek  play,  which  lead  Morty  Sullivan  to  stake 
his  honor  in  the  terrible  game  he  plays,  and 
to  commit  murder  without  meaning  aught 
but  a  fair  duel  with  his  enemy,  is  presented 
with  masterly  skill.  The  minor  characters  are 
admirably  painted,  and  some  of  the  leading 
Anglo-Irish  politicians  of  the  period  are  shown 
with  a  vigorous  but  grave  satire  which  indi- 
cates how  carefully  Mr.  Froude  has  studied 
the  period. 

The  book  is  eminently  readable  as  an  inter- 
esting and  competent  politico  -  historical 
sketch.  No  one  can  fail  to  get  a  more  vivid 
notion  of  Irish  affairs  and  the  continuous 
causes  which  have  been  culminating  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half  to  make  Ireland  Eng- 
land's white  elephant  from  its  perusal.  Bo- 
mance,  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not  deal  with 
love,  sentiment,  and  the  tender  passions,  which 
are  the  essence  of  romance  to  many  readers, 
but  with  the  highest  and  most  austere  emo- 
tions which  can  stir  rugged  natures,  and  which 
enter  into  the  difficult  problems  offered  for 
solution  to  the  statesman  and  thinker. 

Gbeifbnstein.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author 
of  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  '*  Dr.  Claudius,"  **  A  Ro- 
man Singer,"  *" Zoroaster,"  "A  Tale  of  a 


Lonely  Parish,"    etc.     London    and  New 
York  :  MacmiUan  db  Go. 

Those  who  have  carefully  watched  the  career 
of  Mr.  Crawford  as  a  novelist  will  cordially 
recognize  the  increasing  skill  and  artistic 
power  which  rule  his  work.  His  first  book, 
striking  as  it  was  for  so  many  reasons,  was  ex- 
travagant, crude,  and  unthinkable  in  its  main 
motive,  absurd  in  some  of  its  accessories.  The 
Mr.  Crawford  of  to-day  has  attained  a  deco- 
rum, balance,  and  reserve  which  give  his  work 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  fictionist. 
He  does  not  believe  with  Mr.  Howells,  that 
fiction  should  disdain  the  highly  wrought,  the 
morbid,  the  tragic,  the  sensational,  for  he  finds 
all  these  not  uncommon  in  actual  human  life. 
But  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  treating  such 
themes  in  a  noble  and  dignified  manner,  which 
lift  them  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  claptrap 
and  melodrama.  In  the  powerful  romance 
before  us  (for  such  it  is  rather  than  a  novel, 
so  far  as  these  two  orders  of  fiction  are  differ- 
entiated), Mr.  Crawford  reaches  a  climax  in 
the  earlier  chapters,  involving  a  murder  and  a 
double  suicide,  appalling  even  of  its  kind. 
Yet  out  of  this  unpromising  beginning,  created 
to  act  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  story  revolves,  our  author  succeeds  by 
his  charming  art  in  developing  an  interplay  of 
motive  and  character  that  offers  us  pictures 
of  life  full  of  ennobling  sweetness,  and  charged 
with  the  finest  and  truest  feelings  that  raise 
human  nature  to  its  upper  levels.  The  char- 
acters of  Max  Greifenstein,  of  Bex  von  Beise- 
neck,  and  of  Hilda,  not  to  speak  of  the  quaint 
and  lovely  old  gentlewoman,  Frau  von  Sig- 
nundstrom,  however  they  may  be  lifted  above 
the  tame  average  of  man  and  woman,  are  so 
simple,  strong,  and  genuine,  so  true  to  what 
we  recognize  as  righteously  human,  that  we 
are  little  disposed  to  criticise  the  author,  if  oc- 
casionally he  slips  into  the  fantastic  and  ab- 
surd as  minor  elements  in  the  machinery  of 
his  story.  The  terrible  vengeance  and  self- 
immolation  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  repulsive 
as  the  fact  is  in  itself,  is  treated  by  the  author 
with  a  reserve  and  dignity  which  redeem  it. 
This  of  itself  is  an  artistic  feat  worthy  of  high 
credit.  Mr.  Crawford  has  become  noted  for 
his  creation  of  splendid  women  and  of  imag- 
ining love -scenes  of  great  beauty  and  passion. 
Nowhere  has  he  done  better  justice  to  his  tal- 
ent in  this  way  than  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  scenes  where  Hilda  calls  back  her  lover 
from  the  grave  by  the  intensity  of  her  love, 
and  where  she  consoles  him  when  first  crushed 
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by  the  reTelation  of  the  tragic  family  secret, 
are  more  delightfal  with  every  reading,  and 
are  gems  of  their  class.  Rex  is  in  many  ways 
the  hero  of  the  book,  as  much  as  is  his  cousin 
and  half-brother  Max.  The  conception  is 
more  complex,  the  character  more  quaint  and 
fresh,  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  man 
more  marked.  But  like  Hilda,  we  love  Max 
the  more  simple  and  unpretending  as  he  is. 
Many  readers  will  take  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  descriptions  of  German  student  life  in  the 
earlier  chapters.  No  more  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque sketches  of  the  student  in  all  his  phases 
has  ever  been  given,  and  they  alone  would 
make  "  Greifenstein'*  a  notable  novel. 

In  th«  Wibb  Gbass.  A  Novel.  By  Louis 
Pendleton,  Author  of  **  Bewitched,  and  Other 
Stories."  (Appleton's  Town  and  Country 
Library.)    New  York  :  D.  ApjpHtion  <fe  Co, 

This  pleasant  novel  is  a  story  of  Georgia  life 
after  the  war,  in  those  early  days  when  the 
South  had  just  begun  to  recover  from  its  mis- 
ery and  depression.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
or  dramatic  in  the  motives,  the  style  is  very 
simple  and  unpretentious,  the  life  depicted 
that  of  ordinary  people.  But  the  story  is  well 
told,  and  the  events  which  flow  so  naturally 
out  of  the  quiet  surroundings  link  themselves 
dosely  with  such  sketches  of  character  as  to 
interest  the  mind  of  the  reader,  even  if  he 
or  she  be  one  of  the  confirmed  sort,  accus- 
tomed to  strong  condiment  to  stir  a  jaded 
palate.  Mr.  Pendleton*  s  pictures  of  Southern 
life  are  such  as  to  make  us  sure  that  he  knows 
his  ground  at  first-hand,  and  is  perfect  mas- 
ter of  his  material  It  is  not  every  novelist, 
eyen  of  every  clever  one,  of  whom  we  can  pos- 
tulate these  facts  in  analyzing  his  work. 
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Thb  Soci6t6  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  International  Literary  Asso- 
ciation, is  now  holding  a  congress  at  Paris  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  authors. 
The  opening  meeting  was  on  the  20th  of  June, 
And  it  was  expected  that  M.  Jules  Simon  would 
preside.  Seven  questions  have  been  submit- 
ted for  discussion,  all  of  them  relating  to  the 
desirability  of  further  legislation  in  the  inter- 
eat  of  authors  ;  and  papers  were  read  on  the 
subjects  of  science  in  contemporary  literature 
and  Russian  literature  in  France. 

A  NBW  year-book,  specially  prepared  for 
bosineBS  men,  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Gas- 


sell  k  Co.  next  month  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Year-Book  of  Commerce.*'  This  work  will 
form  an  annual  statistical  volume  of  refer- 
ence, showing  the  movement  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  general  economic  position  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
compiled  under  the  authority  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Kenric  B.  Murray.  Among  the  contributors 
will  be  Lord  Brassey,  Dr.  R.  Giffen,  H.  C. 
Burdett  (secretary  to  the  Stock  Exchange), 
Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  (secretary  to  the  Iron  Trade 
Association),  Major  Craigie  (secretary  to  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture),  Mr.  George 
Martineau,  Mr.  John  Corbett,  Mr.  E.  D.  Mil- 
liet  (of  Berne,  Switzerland),  Mr.  Boverton  Red- 
wood, Signer  Luigi  Bodio  (Rome),  Dr.  Becher 
(Berlin),  M.  E.  Foumier  de  Flaux  (Paris),  etc. 

The  town  and  university  of  Jena  celebmted 
on  the  25th  and  26th  of  last  month  the  hun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  installation 
there  as  Professor  of  History.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  a  memorial  tablet,  affixed 
to  the  "  Griesbach -house,"  where  the  poet  de- 
livered his  lectures,  will  be  unveiled.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  **  Braut  von  Mes- 
sina" will  be  performed.  Next  day  various 
public  festal  acts  will  take  place,  to  be  con- 
cluded with  the  obligatory  FackeUug, 

Bt  the  death  of  M.  Gaston  Plants,  which 
recently  occurred  in  Paris,  electrical  science 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  cultivators. 
The  great  attention  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  bestowed  upon  secondary  batteries  has 
forcibly  reminded  the  scientific  world  of 
Plant^'s  early  work.  Thirty  years  have  passed 
since  he  presented  to  the  French  Academy  his 
paper,  **  Sur  la  Polarization  Voltaique,**  a  sub- 
ject to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
while  engaged  as  chemist  at  the  works  of 
Hfessrs.  Christofle  &  Co.  Shortly  afterward 
he  described  to  the  Academy  his  "  Nouvelle 
Pile  Secondaire  d*une  Grande  Puissance.** 
The  well-known  Plants  cell  consisted  of  a 
plate  of  metallic  lead  as  one  element  and  a 
leaden  plate  coated  with  oxide  as  the  other. 
The  battery  afterward  celebrated  as  Faure's 
accumulator  was  only  a  modification  of  this 
arrangement,  in  which  one  of  the  lead  plates 
was  coated  with  litharge,  and  the  other  with 
minium.  The  study  of  secondary  batteries 
continued  to  occupy  much  of  M.  Plant€*s  at- 
tention during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  while 
quietly  working,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
failing  health,  in  his  Parisian  laboratory.  Oc 
casionally,  however,  his  energies  were  diverted 
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from  eleotrioity  to  other  departments  of  sci- 
ence, as  exemplified  bj  the  researches  which 
he  published  on  the  lignites  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Mb.  Fisheb  Unwin  announces  for  immediate 
publication  * '  Chopin,  and  Other  Musical  Es- 
says, *'  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  author  of  "  Ro- 
mantic Loye  and  Personal  Beauty,"  contain- 
ing papers  on  German  opera,  the  difference 
between  the  German  and  Italian  vocal  styles, 
and  the  philosophical  relation  between  music 
and  morals. 

Mbssbs.  Swan  Sonnbnschein  k  Go.  have  is- 
sned  the  collection  of  early  letters  of'^ane 
Welsh  Garlyle,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie. 
In  addition  to  those  of  Mrs.  Garlyle,  the  toI- 
time  will  include  eleven  nnpublished  letters 
of  Garlyle,  dealing  chiefly  with  his  studies  in 
connection  with  the  projected  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature  and  his  ''  Gromwell." 

M.  LoTTis  Gatbt,  chaplain  of  St.  Lonis  des 
Fran^ais  at  Rome,  will  shortly  publish  the 
contemporary  documents  relating  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Western  schism,  from  the  Vatican 
archives.  A  French  translation  and  an  elab- 
orate study  of  the  documents  will  accompany 
the  original  text.  Mr.  David  Natt  is  the  Eng- 
lish agent  for  this  work. 

Mb.  Fbaseb-Macsintosh,  M.P.,  is  going  to 
print  '*  Letters  of  Two  Genturies,*'  a  series  of 
two  hundred  private  letters,  chiefly  written  by 
or  addressed  to  members  of  Highland  families 
more  or  less  connected  with  Inverness  and  the 
North.  One  of  them  is  dated  in  each  year  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
they  are  introduced  by  explanatory  and  illus- 
trative remarks.  They  have  already  appeared 
from  week  to  week  during  the  last  four  years 
in  the  Scottish  Highlander, 

Mb.  Mbboeb*s  letter  about  Sir  John  Hawk- 

• 

wood  in  the  Aihenceum  of  May  11th  has 
prompted  Signer  Marcotti  to  write  and  explain, 
as  Mr.  Mercer  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  biog- 
raphy of  Hawkwood  as  the  joint  production  of 
Professor  Marcotti  and  Mr.  Temple  Leader, 
and  sometimes  as  that  of  Professor  Marcotti 
only,  **  that  Mr.  Temple  Leader  alone  took  the 
initiative  to  illustrate  and  to  reconstruct  the 
biography  of  his  famous  fellow-countryman. 
With  this  intention  he  had  already  collected 
and  put  in  order  many  important  documents, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  assiduous  and 
efficacious  coadjutor  in  the  research  of  un- 
edited documents,  in  the  study  of  histories 
and  chronideB,  in  the  redaction  of  the  work, 


and  in  the  superintendence  of  the  two  edi- 
tions." 

"By  the  way**  (says  the  Atherueum),  **  we 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Marion  Grawford*s  abandoning  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  life  of  Hawkwood,  given  up 
the  idea  of  including  Hawkwood  among  their 
*  English  Men  of  Action.* " 

LoBD  Bbasset  has  placed  the  Sunbeam  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Tennyson,  who  will  cruise  in 
it  as  soon  as  the  weather  fulfils  the  promise 
of  May. 

Majob-Gemebal  Donald  Maointtbb,  V.G., 
whose  **  Hindu-Koh  :  Wanderings  and  Wild 
Sport  on  and  beyond  the  Himalayas,*'  will  be 
immediately  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  A 
Sons,  formerly  commanded  the  Prince  of 
Wales*8  Own  Goorkhas,  and  is  distinguished 
both  as  a  mountaineer  and  Himalayan  sports- 
man. The  Prince  has  accepted  the  dedication 
of  the  volume. 

Mbssbs.  MAOioLiiAN  &  Go.  have  in  the  press 
an  English  edition,  prepared  under  the 
author's  sanction  by  Mr.  William  Smart,  Lec- 
turer in  Economics  in  Queen  Margaret  Gol- 
lege,  Glasgow,  of  Professor  B6hm-Bauerk'8 
treatise  on  ''Gapital  and  Interest.**  This 
monograph  contains  a  statement  and  criticism 
of  the  various  theories  of  interest. 

Thbbb  candidates  only  have  formally  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  Greek  Ghair  at  Gam- 
bridge,  Dr.  Fennell,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Profes- 
sor Jebb,  Mr.  Archer-Hind  not  standing,  al- 
though the  new  Professor  of  Logic  at  Oxford 
is  not  one  of  the  electors.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  chair  has  been  open  to  laymen,  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  Gambridge  that  no  clergyman  has  offered 
himself.  The  election  takes  place  on  Monday 
week. 

Mbssbs.  Longmans  will  publish  early  in  June 
the  first  volume  of  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Theology,  delivered  by  Professor  Max 
MtlUer  at  Glasgow  during  last  November  and 
December.  This  first  course  consists  of  twenty 
lectures  on  the  definitions  of  Natural  Religion, 
the  proper  method  of  its  treatment,  and  the 
materials  available  for  its  study. 

A  Mas.  Tehplbman  writes  to  the  Academy  as 
follows  : 

**  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  of  the  North  Library, 
Liverpool,  corrects  the  oft-repeated  error  that 
Gaptain  Marryat  was  the  author  of '  Rattlin  the 
Reefer.*    It  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Mr. 
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Edward  Howard,  who  wrote  the  '  Old  Com- 
modore '  and  other  novels,  also  a  life  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  and  mnoh  else  that  appeared 
in  the  Melropolit<m  and  Tarions  magazines. 
Mr.  Hannay  in  his  lately  published  life  of  Cap. 
tain  Marryat  assigns  '  Battlin  the  Beefer  *  to 
its  true  anthor.  It  wonld  have  been  better 
had  he  been  equally  careful  in  other  state- 
ments, or  rather  had  refrained  from  unwar- 
rantable assumptions.  The  ideas  conveyed  as 
to  Captain  Marryat *s  parents  are  most  mislead- 
ing. His  father,  who  is  described  as  *  a  hard 
and  dry  man  of  business,  with  the  provincial 
Dissenter  probably  never  melted  out  of  him,* 
wast,  on  the  contrary,  esteemed  as  a  large-mind- 
ed and  laige-hearted  merchant  prince,  whose 
society  in  social  intercourse  was  found '  charm- 
ing.' The  presumption  that  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryat* s  mother  '  there  is  nothing  to  be  supposed 
at  all '  is  truly  surprising  to  those  who  remem- 
ber her  strongly  marked  character,  her  wit  and 
general  cleverness  ;  also  that  it  was  from  her 
Captain  Marryat  was  said  to  have  inherited  his 
talents.  It  seems  a  sweeping  conclusion  to 
arrive  at  that  a  boy  must  have  been  badly 
brought  up  because  he  was  remarkably  high- 
spirited  and  unmanageable.  Why  should  his 
training  have  been  different  to  that  received 
by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  characters 
were  always  steady  and  well  regulated  ?' 


>»» 


Db.  Albbbt  Cohn's  invaluable  Shakespeare- 
Bibliographie  for  the  two  years  1887  and  1888 
continues  to  be  in  every  respect  a  model  of 
what  such  a  work  should  be.  Here  may  be 
found  duly  recorded  the  now  remote  reverbera- 
tions of  the  Donnelly-cipher,  which  seem  to 
have  scarcely  at  all  extended  to  Germany. 
But  (Germany  produced  during  the  two  years 
thirty-six  editions  of  separate  plays,  as  com- 
pared  with  twenty-nine  for  England  and 
America,  thirteen  for  France,  and  eleven  for 
Bussia.  There  were  aiso  translations  into 
Danish,  l«'innish,  Modern  Greek,  Croatian, 
Polish,  Portuguese,  Boumanian,  Buthenian, 
Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian.  Australia 
is  represented  only  by  the  Book  of  the  Mel- 
bourne  Shakespeare  Sociefy. 

Thb  King  of  Sweden,  who  takes  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  at  Stock- 
holm in  September,  has  invited  Professor  Max 
MWer  to  be  his  personal  guest  during  the 
Congress. 

MsssBS.  GxoBOB  BsLL  &  SoNs  havc  in  prepa- 
ration a  series  of  handbooks  on  athletic  games, 


to  be  called  the  "  All-England  "  series,  which 
will  be  issued,  with  illustrations,  and  bound 
in  doth,  at  a  very  low  price.  The  first  vol- 
ume, to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  will  be  "  Lawn  Tennis,"  written  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  W.  Wilberforce,  secretary  of  the 
All-England  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  with  a  chap, 
ter  for  ladies  by  Mrs.  Hillyard  (Miss  Bingley). 
During  June  and  July,  this  will  be  followed 
by  **  Cricket,"  by  the  Hon.  IvoBligh  ;  "  Bow- 
ing." by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate;  and  "Sail- 
ing," by  Mr.  £.  F.  Knight,  author  of  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  Falcon."  Other  volumes  that 
have  been  arranged  for  are:  *' Football" — 
Bugby,  by  Mr.  H.  Vassall,  and  Association,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Alcock  ;  "  Athletics"  and  "  Cycling," 
both  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Griffin  ;  "  Fencing,"  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn  ;  *'  Boxing,"  by  Mr. 
B.  G.  AUanson-Winn  ;  and  "  Wrestling,"  by 
Mr.  Walter  Armstrong. 

The  printing  of  Dr.  Ginsburg*s  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
Septuagint  has  begun. 
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SnuNOB  Mbsmbbic  Phenomenon. — The  fol- 
lowing strange  mesmeric  story  appears  in 
Lucifer,  the  magazine  of  the  Theosophists, 
edited  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky  : 

**  I  will  tell  you  now  a  strange  case.  You 
remember,  perhaps,  that  for  over  five  years 
before  my  coming  to  meet  you  in  Paris  (1884) 
I  suffered  almost  constantly  from  a  violent 
pain  in  my  right  arm.  Whether  it  was  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  or  anything  else  I  do  not 
know,  but  besides  great  physical  pain,  I  felt 
my  arm  becoming  with  every  day  more  pow- 
erless, so  that  when  rising  from  sleep  I  could 
hardly  lift  or  even  move  it.  This  made  me 
dread  final  paralysis.  Then  I  went  to  Paris. 
You  also  remember  the  little  old  gentleman 
called  M.  Evette,  the  mesmerizer  who  tried  to 
cure  you  by  magnetism,  only  without  any  re- 
sults. It  was  you,  I  believe,  who  suggested 
that  he  should  try  to  cure  my  arm  of  the  pain 
I  was  suffering  from,  and  you  will  remember 
also  that  from  the  evening  when  he  first  tried 
a  few  passes  from  the  right  shoulder  down- 
ward,  I  felt  better.  Then  he  visited  us  regu- 
larly every  day  for  some  time  and  never  failed 
to  mesmerize  my  arm.  After  five  or  six  siances 
my  arm  was  entirely  cured,  all  pain  had  dis- 
appeared, its  weakness  also,  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  right  arm  suddenly  became  stronger 
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than  my  left  one,  which  had  never  given  me 
any  trouble.  Soon  after  we  parted.  I  re- 
turned to  Odessa,  and  never  feeling  any  pain 
in  that  arm  from  that  dat«  to  this  New  Year's 
Day— i.e.,  during  four  and  a  half  years,  I  very 
soon  lost  every  remembrance  of  my  past  suffer. 

ing. 

'*  But  lo,  and  behold  !  On  January  1st, 
1889,  I  suddenly  felt  with  dismay  that  my 
right  arm  was  paining  me  once  more.  At  first 
I  paid  no  great  attention  to  it,  thinking  it 
would  soon  pass  over.  But  the  pain  remained  ; 
my  arm  began  once  more  to  feel  half -paralyzed, 
when  finally  I  found  it  in  just  the  same  con- 
dition as  it  had  been  nearly  five  years  before. 
Still,  I  hoped  that  it  was  but  a  slight  cold, 
which  would  disappear  in  time.  It  did  not, 
however,  but  became  worse.  My  disillusion 
as  to  the  potency  of  magnetism  was  a  complete 
and  very  disagreeable  one,  I  assure  you.  I 
had  labored  under  the  impression  that  mag. 
netism  cured  once  for  all,  and  found  to  my 
bitter  regret  that  in  my  case  it  had  lasted  only 
four  and  a  half  years  !  .  .  . 

*'  Thus  I  went  on  suffering  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  one  fine  day  I  received  the 
January  number  of  the  Revue  Spiritet  which  I 
go  on  subscribing  for  now,  as  I  did  before.  I 
began  to  look  it  through,  when  suddenly, 
under  the  title  of  Obituary  NoticeSt  my  eye 
caught  these  lines  :  '  Le  15  Janvier  courant^ 
on  portait  en  terre  la  depouille  mortelle  de 
M.  Henri  Kveite,  magn6ti8eur  puissant.'  (On 
January  15th  were  buried  the  mortal  remains 
of  Mr.  Henry  £vette,  a  powerful  mesmerizer.) 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  good  old  man,  evidently 
the  same  that  we  had  known,  when  suddenly 
a  thought  struck  me.  January  15th  new  style, 
means  with  us  January  3d  in  Bussia.  If  he 
was  buried  on  that  date,  then  he  must  have 
died  on  January  1st  or  thereabouts,  since  in 
France,  as  elsewhere,  people  are  rarely  buried 
before  the  third  day  after  their  death.  He 
must  have  died,  then,  on  New  Year*s  Day, 
precisely  on  ihat  day  when  the  long-forgotten  pain 
had  returned  into  the  arm  he  had  so  successfully 
cured  some  years  before  ?  What  an  extraor- 
dinary occurrence !  I  thought.  I  was  thun- 
derstruck, as  it  could  never  be  a  simple  coin- 
cidence. How  shall  we  explain  this  ?  Would 
it  not  mean  that  the  mesmeric  passes  had  left 
in  my^arm  some  invisible  particles  of  a  cura- 
tive  fluid  which  had  prevented  the  return  of 
pain,  and  had  been,  in  short,  conducive  to  a 
healthy  circulation  in  it,  hence  of  a  healthy 
state,  so  far  ?  But  that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
mesmerizer' s  death— who  knows?  perhaps  at 


the  veiy  hour — ^these  mysterious  particles  sud- 
denly left  me  I  Whither  have  they  gone  ? 
Have  they  returned  to  him  and  their  now  life- 
less sister-particles  ?  Have  they  run  away  like 
deserters,  or  simply  disappeared  because  the 
vital  power  which  had  fixed  them  into  my  arm 
was  broken?  Who  can  tell?  I  would  if  I 
could  have  some  experienced  mesmerizer,  or 
those  who  know  all  about  it,  answer  me  and 
suggest  some  explanations.  Does  any  one 
know  of  cases  where  the  death  of  the  mesmer- 
izer causes  the  diseases  cured  by  him  to  return 
in  their  former  shape  to  the  patients  who  sur- 
vive him,  or  whether  it  is  an  unheard-of  case  ? 
Is  it  a  common  law  or  an  exceptional  event  ? 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  case  with  my  arm 
is  a  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  one  in  the 
domain  of  magnetic  cures." 

SMAIiL.POX  AND  VACCINATION  IN  BSLOIUM. — 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  law  compelling  parents 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated  ;  and  though 
children  before  admission  to  school,  and  work- 
men sometimes  before  being  employed  on  pub- 
lic works,  are  usually  obliged  to  show  a  certifi- 
cate of  having  been  vaccinated,  there  is  a  veiy 
large  number  of  totally  unvacoinated  persons 
in  the  country— more,  probably,  than  in  most 
other  European  countries.  Besides,  revacoi- 
nation  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
and  primary  vaccination  is  too  often  very  in- 
efficiently performed,  so  that  when  an  epi- 
demic of  small  pox  comes  it  claims  a  great 
many  victims.  Dr.  Titeca  has  recently  been 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  professional  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  sadly  unprotected  state  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  Dr.  Dejace  has 
just  written  an  article  in  the  Scalpel  in  which 
he  mentions  what  occurred  in  his  own  locality 
when  there  was  an  epidemic.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  seven  cases  among  non-vaccinated 
and  sixty-eight  among  vaccinated.  Of  the 
first- mentioned  series,  however,  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  were  serious,  and  among  the 
second,  or  more  or  less  protected  cases,  there 
were  under  fourteen  per  cent  of  g^ve  cases. 
Again,  in  the  Belgian  army,  where  vaccination 
and  revaccination  are  required,  there  is  a  min- 
imum of  small-pox.  There  is,  it  seems,  an 
anti-vaccination  league,  but  this  body  finds 
little  need  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda, 
as  indifferentism,  which  is  peculiarly  rife  in 
Belgium,  seems  to  answer  its  purpose.  Med- 
ical men  are  attempting  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  law,  bat  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  they  will  get  many  people 
to  listen  to  good  advice. — Lancet. 
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WHAT  THE   REVOLUTION   OF   1789  ,DID. 
BT   FRKDERIO   BARRISOK. 

"  Tont  ce  que  ja  toIb,  jett«  lea  seiiienee*  in  oaaencp.     It  belongs  to  modem  historj- 

d'nne  rtTolalioo  qui  MiiTera.imiiunqavble-  as  a  trhole  qnite  an  much  as  to  the  eigh- 

msDt.  .  .  .  Les  Fran^^a  Mriyent  tard  a  tout,  teenth  ceDtnrr  in  France.     Its  genus  be- 

KS«?™r°.™.i.«*'S.°J?rC;  g..»««nJe.,li.r,h.„.b.r.™„tio» 

reox  ;  fis  Tereont  de   belles  obosM/'-Voi-  of  1789,  and  its  activity  will  long  outlast 

TUBx  the  generation  of  1880.     It  is  not  an-cpi- 
eode  of  frenzy  in  the  life  of  a  stngid  na- 

TflE  Diovementknown  astbeRevolution  tion.  In  all  its  deeper  elements  it  in  » 
of  1^89  was  a  transformation — not  a  con-  condensation  of  the  history  of  tnankindr 
vnlsion  ;  it  was  constructive  eren  mora  a  repertory  of  all  social  and  political  prob- 
than  destructive ;  and  if  it  was  in  outward  lems,  the  latest  and  most  complex  of  all 
manifestation  a  chaotic  rtvolulion,  in  its  the  great  crisea  through  which  our  race- 
inner  spirit  it  was  an  organic  evolution,  has  passed. 

It  was  a  movemnnt  in  no  sense  local,  ac-         Let  un  avoid  misnnderatanding  of  what 

cidental,    temporary, .  or  .partial  ;  it  whs  wa  are  now  speaking.     Most  assuredly  the- 

not  simply,  nor  even  mainly,  ft  political  cloae  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France 

iqoTeiDent.     It  was  an  intalleotnal  and  re-  displayed  a  convulsion,  a  frenzy,  a  chaos 

ligioDS,    a   moral,  social,   and  economic  sucn  as  the  world's  history  has  not  often 

movement,  before  it  was  a  political  move-  eqaiilled.     There  was  folly,  crime,  waste, 

njent,  and  even  more  than;  it  was  a  politi-  dentmction,  confusion,  and  horror  of  stn* 

cal  movement.  pendous  proportions,  and  of  all  imaginable- 

If  it  is  French  iq  forq;!,  it  is  European  forms.     There  was  the  Terror,  the  Festi- 
Hsw  amiBS.— Toi.  L.,  No.  9.'             10 
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val  of  Reason,  the  Reaction,  and  all  the 
delirium,  the  orgy,  the  extravagance, 
which  give  brilliancy  to  small  historians 
and  serve  as  rhetoric  to  petty  politicians. 
Assuredly  the  revolution  closed  in  with 
most  ghastly  surprises  to  the  philanthro- 
pists and  philosophers  who  entered  on  it 
in  1789  with  so  light  a  heart.  Assuredly 
it  has  bequeathed  to  the  statesmen  and  the 
people  of  1889  problems  of  portentous 
difficulty  and  number.  But  we  are  s(>eak- 
ing  now  neither  of  '93  nor  of  '95,  nor  of 
'99,  of  no  local  or  special  incident,  of  no 
single  event,  nor  of  political  forms.  We 
are  in  this  essay  dealing  exclusively  with 
*'  the  ideas  of  '89,"  with  the  movement 
which  at  Versailles,  on  5th  May,  1789, 
took  outward  and  visible  shape.  And  we 
are  about  to  deal  with  it  in  its  deeper, 
social,  permanent,  ana  human  side,  not  in 
its  transitory  and  material  side.  The 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone  have 
washed  away  the  blood  which  once  defiled 
their  streams,  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
orgies  of  anarchy  has  been  effaced,  years 
make  fainter  the  memory  of  crimes  and 
follies,  of  revenge  and  jealousy.  But  the 
course  of  generations  still  deepens  the 
meaning  of  ''the  ideas  of  '89,*' of  the 
social,  intellectual,  economic  New  Birth 
which  then  received  official  recognition, 
opening  in  a  conscious  and  popular  form 
the  reformation  that,  in  a  spontaneous 
iorm,  had  long  been  brooding  in  so  many 
generous  hearts  and  profound  brains. 

No  reading  of  merely  French  history, 
no  study  of  the  reign  of  Louis. XVI.  by 
itself,  can  explain  this  great  movement — 
no  political  history,  no  narrative  of  events, 
no  account  of  any  special  institution. 
Neither  the  degeneration  of  the  monarchy, 
nor  the  corruption  of  the  nobility,  nor  the 
disorder  of  the  administration,  nor  the 
barbarism  of  the  f ednal  law,  nor  the  decay 
of  the  Church,  nor  the  vices  of  society, 
nor  the  teaching  of  any  school,  nor  all  of 
these  together — are  adequate  to  explain 
the  revolution.  They  are  enough  to  ac« 
count  for  the  confusion,  waste,  conflict, 
and  fnry  of  the  contest — i.e.,  for  the  ex- 
plosion. But  they  do  not  explain  how  it 
18  that  hardly  anything  was  set  up  in 
France  between  1789  and  1799  which  had 
not  been  previously  discussed  and  pre- 
pared, that  between  1769  and  1799  an  im- 
mense body  of  new  institutions  and  re- 
formed meUiods  of  social  life  were  firmly 
planted  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  borne 


fruit  far  and  wide  in  France  and  through 
Europe.  Nor  do  any  of  these  special 
causes  just  enumerated  suffice  to  explain  the 
passion,  the  contagious  faith,  the  almost 
religious  fanaticism  which  was  the  inner 
strength  of  the  revolution  and  the  source 
of  its  inexhaustible  activity.  What  we 
call  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  was 
really  a  new  phase  of  civilization  announc- 
ing its  advent  in  form.  It  had  the  char- 
acter of  religions  zeal  because  it  was  a 
movement  of  the  human  race  toward  a 
completer  humanity. 

Rhetoricians,  poets,  and  preachers  have 
accustomed  us  too  long  to  dwell  on  the 
lurid  side  of  the  movement,  on  its  follies, 
crimes  and  failures  ;  they  have  overrated 
the  relative  importance  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  by  profuse  pictures  of  the  horrors, 
they  have  drawn  off  attention  from  its 
solid  and  enduring  fruits.  In  the  midst 
of  the  agony  it  was  natural  that  Burke,  in 
the  sunset  of  his  judgment,  should  de- 
nounce it.  But  it  was  a  misfortune  for 
the  last  generation  that  the  purple  mantle 
of  Burke  should  have  fallen  on  a  prophet, 
who  was  not  a  statesman  but  a  man  of  let- 
ters, who,  with  all  Burke's  passion  and 
prejudice,  had  but  little  of  his  philosophic 
power,  none  of  his  practical  sagacity,  none 
of  the  great  Whig's  experience  of  affairs 
and  of  men.  The  '*  universal  bonfire" 
theory,  the  '*  grand  suicide"  view,  the 
''  chaos-come- again"  of  a  former  genera- 
tion, are  seen  to  be  ridiculous  in  ours. 
The  movement  of  1789  was  far  less  the 
final  crash  of  an  effete  system  than  it  was 
the  new  birth  of  a  greater  system,  or 
rather  of  the  irresistible  germs  of  a  greater 
system.  The  contemporaries  of  Tacitus, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  see 
nothing  but  ruin  in  the  superstition  of  the 
Galileans,  just  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Decius,  Julian,  and  Justinian  saw  nothing 
but  barbarism  in  the  Goths,  the  Franks, 
and  the  Arabs. 

The  year  1789,  more  definitely  than  any 
other  date  marks  any  other  transition, 
marks  the  close  of  a  society  which  had 
existed  for  some  thousands  of  years  as  a 
consistent  whole,  a  society  more  or  lets 
based  upon  military  force,  intensely  im* 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  hereditary  right, 
bound  up  with  ideas  of  theological  sane* 
tion,  sustained  by  a  scheme  of  supramun- 
dane  authority ;  a  society  based  upon 
caste,  on  class,  on  local  distinctions  and 
personal  privilege,  rooted  in  inequality. 
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politicaly  social,  materia],  and  moral  ;  a 
society  of  which  the  hope  of  salvation  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  atattu  quo^  and  of 
which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  priv- 
ilege. And  the  same  year,  1789,  saw  the 
oflScial  installation  of  a  society  which  was 
essentially  based  on  peace,  the  creed  of 
which  was  industry,  eqaality,  progress  ;  a 
society  where  change  was  the  evidence  of 
life,  the  end  of  which  was  social  welfare, 
and  the  means  social  co-operation  and  hu* 
man  equity.  Union,  communion,  equali- 
ty, equity,  merit,  labor,  justice,  consoli- 
dation, fraternity — such  were  the  devices 
and  symbols  of  the  new  era.  It  is  there- 
fore with  justice  that  modem  Europe  re- 
gards the  date  1789  as  a  date  that  marks 
a  greater  evolution  in  human  history  more 
distinctly  than,  perhaps,  any  other  single 
date  which  could  be  named  between  the 
reign  of  the  first  Pharaoh  and  the  reign  of 
Victoria. 

One  of  the  cardinal  pivots  in  human  his- 
tory we  call  this  epoch,  and  not  at  all  a 
French  local  crisis.  The  proof  of  this  is 
complete.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
indeed  the  people  of  America,  contributed 
their  share  to  the  movement,  and  more  or 
less  partook  in  the  movement  themselves. 
It  was  hailed  as  a  new  dispensation  by  men 
of  various  race  ;  and  eacn  nation  in  turn 
more  or  less  added  to  the  nM>vement  and 
adopted  some  element  of  the  movement. 
The  intellectual  and  social  upheaval,  which 
for  generations  had  been  preparing  the 
movement,  was  common  to  the  enlight- 
ened spirits  of  Europe  and  also  io  the 
Transatlantic  Continent.  The  effects  of 
the  movement  have  been  shared  by  all 
Europe,  and  the  distant  consequences  of 
its  action  are  visible  in  Europe  to  the  third 
and  the  fourth  generations.  And  lastly, 
all  the  cardinal  features  of  the  movement 
of  1789  are  in  no  sense  locally  French,  or  of 
special  national  value.  They  are  equally 
applicable  to  Europe,  and  indeed  to  ad- 
vanced human  societies  every  where.  They 
appeal  to  men  primarily,  and  to  French- 
men secondarily.  They  relate  to  the  gen- 
eral society  of  Europe,  and  not  to  specific 
national  institntions.  They  concern  the 
transformation  of  a  feudal,  hereditary, 
privileged,  authoritative  society,  based  on 
aniigne  right  into  a  republican,  industrial, 
equaliied,  humanised  society,  based  on  a  sci- 
enti  fie  view  of  the  Comm<m  Wtal,  But  this 
is  not  a  national  idea,  a  French  conception 


of  local  application.  It  is  European,  or 
rather  human.  And  thus,  however  disas- 
trous to  France  may  have  been  the  travail 
of  the  movement  officially  proclaimed  in 
1789,  from  a  European  and  a  human  point 
of  view  it  has  abiding  and  pregnant  issues. 
May  we  profit  by  its  good  whil^  we  are 
spared  its  evil. 

Obvionslv,  the  salient  form  of  the  revo- 
lution  was  French,  ultra  French  ;  entirely 
unique  and  of  inimitable  peculiarity  in 
some  of  its  worst  as  well  as  its  best  sides. 
The  delirium,  the  extravagances,  the  hys- 
terics, and  the  brutalities  which  succeeded 
one  another  in  a  series  of  strange  tragi- 
comic tableaux  from  1789  till  1795,  were 
most  intensely  French,  though  even  they, 
from  Caps  of  Liberty  to  Festival  of  Pikes, 
have  had  a  singular  fascination  for  the 
revolutionists  of  every  race.  But  the  pic- 
turesque and  melodramatic  accessories  of 
the  revolution  have  been  so  copiously 
over-colored  by  the  scene-painters  and 
stage-carpenters  of  history,  that  we  are  too 
often  apt  to  forget  how  essentially  Euro- 
pean the  Revolution  was  in  all  its  deeper 
meanings. 

A  dozen  kings  and  statesmen  through- 
out Europe  were,  in  a  way,  endeavoring 
to  enter  on  the  same  path  as  Louis  XVI. 
with  Turgot  and  Necker.  In  spite  of  the 
contrast  between  the  government  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Government  of  France,  be- 
tween the  condition  of  English  industry 
and  that  of  France,  Walpole  and  Pitt  offer 
many  striking  points  of  analogy  with  Tur- 
got and  Necker.  The  intellectual  com- 
merce between  England  and  France  from 
(let  us  say)  1726  to  1790  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  two  generations 
which  followed  the  visit  of  Voltaire  to 
England  formed  an  intellectual  alliance  be- 
tween the  leading  spirits  of  our  two  na- 
tions :  an  alliance  of  amity,  offensive  and 
defensive,  scientific,  economic,  philosoph- 
ical, social,  and  political,  such  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Greco- 
Boman  education  or  the  cosmopolitan  fel- 
lowship of  mediaeval  universities.  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Franklin,  Turgot,  Quesnay,  Diderot,  Con- 
dorcet,  d'Argenson,  Gibbon,  Washington, 
Priestley,  Bentham — even  Rousseau,  Mab- 
li,  Mirabeau,  and  Jefferson^- belonged  to 
a  Republic  of  Ideas,  wh^re  national  chai'- 
acter  and  local  idiosyncrasy  could  indeed 
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be  traced  in  each,  but  where  the  essential 
patriotism  of  humanity  is  dominant  and 
supreme. 

In  England,  Pitt ;  in  Prussia,  Freder- 
ick ;  in  Austria,  Joseph  ;  in  Tuscany, 
Leopold  ;  in  Portugal,  Pombal  ;  in  Spain, 
d'Aranda  ;  all  labored  to  an  end,  essen- 
tially similar,  in  reforming  the  incoheient, 
unequal,  and  obsolete  state  of  the  law  ;  in 
rectifying  abuses  in  finance  ;  in  bringing 
some  order  into  administration,  in  abolish- 
ing some  of  the  buidens  and  chains  on  in- 
dustry ;  in  improving  the  material  condi- 
tion of  their  states  ;  in  curbing  the  more 
monstrous  abuses  of  privilege  ;  and  in 
founding,  at  least  the  germs,  of  what  we 
call  modern  civilized  government.  Some 
of  these  things  were  done  ill,  some  well, 
most  of  them  tentatively  and  with  a  naive 
ignorance  of  the  tremendous  forces  they 
were  handling,  with  a  strange  childishness 
of  conception,  and  in  all  cases  without  a 
trace  of  suspicion  that  they  were  changing 
the  sources  of  power  and  their  political 
constitution.  And  in  all  this  the  rulers 
were  led  and  inspired  by  a  crowd  of  eco- 
nomical and  social  reformers  who  eagerly 
proclaimed  Utopia  at  hand,  and  who  mis- 
took generous  ideals  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge. For  special  causes  the  great  social 
evolution  concentrated  itself  in  France 
toward  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  there  was  nothing  about  it 
exclusively  French.  Socially  and  econom- 
ically viewed,  it  was  almost  more  Eng- 
lish and  Anglo-American  than  French  ; 
intellectually  and  morally  viewed,  it  was 
hardly  more  French  than  it  was  English. 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Burke,  and  Priestley 
are  as  potent  in  the  realm  of  thought  as 
Diderot,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and 
Condorcet.  And  in  the  realm  of  social 
reform,  Europe  owes  as  much  to  Ben- 
tham,  Howard,  Clarkson,  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, Pitt,  and  Frederick,  as  it  does  to 
Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Girondins,  Cordeliers, 
or  Jacobins.  The  **  ideas  of  '89"  were 
the  ideas  of  the  best  brains  and  most  hu- 
mane spirits  in  the  advanced  nations  of 
mankind.  All  nations  bore  their  share  in 
the  labor,  and  all  have  shared  in  the  fruits. 

Hut  if  the  Revolution  were  so  general  in 
its  preparation,  why  was  the  active  mani- 
festation of  it  concentrated  in  France  ?  and 
why  was  France  speedily  attacked  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  ?  These  two  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  in  two  words.  In 
France  osly  were  the  old  and  the  new  ele- 


ments ranged  face  to  face  without  inter- 
mixture or  contact,  with  nothing  between 
them  but  a  decrepit  and  demoralized  autoc- 
racy. And  no  sooner  had  the  inevitable 
collision  begun,  than  the  governments  of 
Europe  were  seized  with  panic  as  they  wit- 
nessed the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  force?. 
In  England  the  Reformation,  the  Civil 
War,  the  Revolution  of  1689,  and  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  had  transferred  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  to  a  wealthy,  en- 
ergetic, popular  aristocracy,  which  had 
largely  abandoned  its  feudal  privileges, 
and  had  closely  allied  itself  with  the  in- 
terests of  wealth.  During  two  centuries 
of  continual  struggle  and  partial  reform, 
a  compromise  had  been  effected  in  Church 
and  in  State,  wherein  the  claims  of  king, 
priest,  noble,  and  merchant  had  been 
fused  into  a  tolerable  modus  vivendi.  In 
France  the  contrary  was  the  case.  During 
two  centuries  the  monarchy  had  steadily 
asserted  it«elf  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
public,  claiming  for  itself  all  public  rights, 
and  undertaking  (in  theory)  all  public 
duties  ;  crushing  out  the  feudal  authorities 
from  all  national  duties,  but  guaranteeing 
to  them  intact  the  whole  of  their  personal 
privileges.  As  it  had  dealt  with  the  aris- 
tocracy so  it  dealt  with  the  Church  ;  mak- 
ing both  its  tool,  filling  both  with  corrup- 
tion, and  giving  them  in  exchange  nothing 
but  license  to  exploit  the  lay  commonalty. 
The  lay  commonalty  naturally  expanded  in 
rooted  hostility  to  the  privileged  orders, 
and  to  the  religious  and  hereditary  ideas 
on  which  privilege  rested.  It  grew 
stronger  every  day,  having  no  admixture 
with  the  old  orders,  no  points  of  contact, 
having  no  outlet  for  its  activity,  harassed, 
insulted,  pillaged,  and  rebuffed  at  every 
turn,  twenty-six  millions  strong  against 
two  hundred  thousand  ;  all  distinctions, 
rivalries,  and  authority,  as  among  this  tiers 
Stat,  uniformly  crushed  by  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  Monarchy,  Church, 
and  Privilege.  The  vast  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple thus  grew  consolidated,  withont  a 
single  public  outlet  for  its  enei^ies,  or  the 
smallest  opportunity  for  experience  in 
affairs  ;  the  whole  ability  of  the  nation 
for  politics,  administration,  law,  or  war, 
forced  into  abstract  speculation  and  social 
discussion  ;  conscious  that  it  was  the  real 
force  and  possessed  the  real  wealth  of  the 
nation  ;  increasing  its  resources  day  by 
day,  amid  frightful  extortion  and  incredi- 
ble barbarism,  which  it  was  bound  to  en- 
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dure  without  a  murmur ;  the  thinking 
world,  to  whom  action  was  closed,  watch- 
ing the  tremendous  problems  at  stake,  in 
their  most  naked  and  menacing  aspect, 
without  any  disguise,  compromise,  or  al- 
leviation. And  in  France,  where  the  old 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  system  was  con- 
centrated in  its  most  aggravated  form, 
there  it  was  also  the  weakest,  most  cor- 
rupt, and  most  servile.  And  there,  too,* 
in  France  the  tiers  Hat  was  the  most  nu- 
merous, the  most  consolidated,  the  most 
charged  with  ideas,  the  most  sharply  sep* 
arated  off,  the  most  conscious  of  its 
power,  the  most  exasperated  by  oppres- 
sion. Thus  it  came  about  that  a  European 
evolution  broke  out  in  France  into  revolu- 
tion. The  social  battle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  began  in  the  only  natiou  which 
was  strictly  marshalled  in  two  opposing 
camps  ;  where  the  oppressors  were  utterly 
enfeebled  by  corruption  ;  where  the  op- 
pressed were  fermenting  with  ideas  and 
boiling  with  indignation. 

The  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies saw  the  silent  universal .  but  unob- 
served dissolution  of  the  old  mediaeval  so- 
ciety.  For  crusades  the  soldier  took  to 
the  puerilities  of  the  tournament.  The 
lordly  castles  fell  one  by  one  before  the 
strong  hand  of  the  king.  The  humble 
village  expanded  into  the  great  trading 
town.  The  Church  was  torn  by  factions 
and  assailed  by  heresies.  The  musket-ball 
destroyed  the  supremacy  of  the  mailed 
knight.  The  printing-press  made  science 
and  thought  the  birthright  of  all.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  a  temporary  reset- 
tlement in  a  strong  dominant  monarchy 
and  a  compromise  in  religion.  While  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England  gave  power 
to  a  transformed  and  modified  aristocracy, 
in  France  it  concentrated  the  whole  public 
forces  in  a  monstrous  absolutism,  while  no- 
bility and  Church  grew  daily  more  rife 
with  obsolete  oppression.  Hence,  in 
France,  the  ancient  monarchy  stood  alone 
as  the  centre  of  the  old  system.  Beside 
it  stood  the  new  elements  unfettered  and 
untranaformed.  It  waS  the  simplicity  of 
the  problem,  the  glaring  nature  of  the  con- 
trast, which  caused  the  intensity  of  the 
explosion.  The  old  system  stood  with 
dry-rot  in  its  heart ;  the  new  was  bursting 
with  incoherent  hopes  and  undefined 
ideals.  The  Bastille  fell — and  a  new  era 
began. 

Take  a  rapid  survey  of  France  in  the 


closing  years  of  the  Monarchy.  She  had 
riot  recovered  the  desolation  of  the  long 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  banishment  of 
the  Protestants,  the  monstrous  extrava- 
gance of  Versailles  and  the  corrupt  system 
which  was  there  concentrated.  The  en- 
tire authority  was  practically  absorbed  by 
the  Ciown,  while  the  most  incredible  con- 
fusion and  disorganization  reigned  through- 
out the  administration.  A  network  of  in- 
coherent authorities  crossed,  recrossed, 
and  embarrassed  each  other  throughout 
the  forty  provinces.  The  law,  the  cus- 
toms, the  organization  of  the  provinces, 
differed  from  each  other.  Throughout 
them  existed  thousands  of  hereditary 
offices  without  responsibility,  and  sine- 
cures cynically  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  sold.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice  was  as  completely  incoherent  as  the 
public  service.  Each  province,  and  often 
each  district,  city,  or  town,  had  special 
tribunals  with  peculiar  powers  of  its  own 
and  anomalous  methods  of  jurisdiction. 
There  were  nearly  four  hundred  different 
codes  of  customary  law.  There  were  civil 
tribunals,  military  tribunals,  commercial 
tribunals,  exchequer  tribunals,  ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunals,  and  manorial  tribunals.  A 
vast  number  of  special  causes  could  only 
be  heard  in  special  courts  :  a  vast  body  of 
privileged  persons  could  only  be  sued  bo- 
fore  special  judges.  If  civil  justice  was 
in  a  state  of  barbarous  complication  and 
confusion,  criminal  justice  was  even  more 
barbarous.  Preliminary  torture  before 
tiial,  mutilation,  ferocious  punishments, 
a  lingering  death  by  torment,  a  penal  code 
which  had  death  or  bodily  injury  in  every 
page,  were  dealt  out  freely  to  the  accused 
without  the  protection  of  counsel,  the 
right  of  appeal,  or  even  a  public  statement 
of  the  sentence.  For  ecclesiastical  of- 
fences, and  these  were  a  wide  and  vague 
field,  the  punishment  was  burning  alive. 
Loss  of  the  tongue,  of  eyes,  of  limbs,  and 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  were  common  pun- 
ishments for  very  moderate  crimes.  Ma- 
dame Roland  tells  us  how  the  summer 
night  was  made  hideous  by  the  yells  of 
wretches  djing  by  inches  after  the  torture 
of  the  wheel.  With  this  state  of  justice 
there  wont  systematic  corruption  in  the 
judges,  bribery  of  officials  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  and  an  infinite  series  of 
exactions  and  dela}s  in  trial.  To  all  but 
the  rich  and  the  privileged,  a  civil  cause 
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portended  raiD,  a  criminal  accusation  was 
a  risk  of  torture  and  death. 

The  public  finances  were  in  even  more 
dreadful  confusion  than  public  justice. 
The  revenue  was  farmed  to  companies  and 
to  persons  who  drew  from  it  enormous 
gains,  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  cent,  per 
cent.  The  deficit  grew  during  the  reign 
of  Lonis  XV.  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
millions  sterling  each  year  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  deficit 
had  grown  to  eight  or  ten  millions  a  year. 
But  as  to  the  exact  deficit  for  each  year, 
or  as  to  the  total  debt  of  the  nation,  no 
man  could  speak.  Lonis  XV.  in  one  year 
personally  consumed  eight  millions  ster- 
ling, and  one  of  his  mistresses  alone  re- 
ceived during  her  reign  a  sum  of  more 
than  two  millions.  Just  before  the  Revo- 
lution the  total  taxation  of  all  kinds 
amounted  to  some  sixty  millions  sterling. 
Of  this  not  more  than  naif  was  spent  in 
the  public  service.  The  rest  was  the 
plunder  of  the  privileged,  in  various  de- 
grees, from  king  to  the  mistress's  lackey. 
This  enormous  taxation  was  paid  mainly 
by  the  non-privileged,  who  were  less  than 
twenty-six  millions.  The  nobles,  the 
clergy,  were  exempt  from  property-tax, 
though  they  held  between  them  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  land  of  France.  The 
State  could  only  raise  loans  at  a  rate  of  20 
per  cent. 

With  an  army  of  less  than  140,000 
men,  there  were  60,000  officers,  in  active 
service  or  on  half-pay,  all  of  them  exclu- 
sively drawn  from  the  privileged  class. 
Twelve  thousand  prelates  and  dignified 
clergy  had  a  revenue  of  more  than  two 
million  sterling.  Four  millions  more  was 
divided  among  some  60,000  minor  priests. 
Altogether  the  privileged  orders,  having 
hereditary  rank  or  ecclesiastical  office, 
numbered  more  than  200,000  persons. 
Besides  these,  some  50,000  families  were 
entitled  to  hereditary  office  of  a  judicial 
sort,  who  formed  the  **  nobility  of  the 
robe.''  The  trades  and  merchants  were 
organized  in  privileged  guilds,  and  every 
industry  was  bound  by  a  network  of  cor- 
porate and  local  restrictions.  Member- 
ship of  a  guild  was  a  matter  of  purchase. 
Not  only  was  each  guild  a  privilq?ed  cor- 
poration, but  each  province  was  fiscally  a 
separate  state,  with  its  local  dues,  local 
customs'  tariff,  and  special  frontiers.  In 
the  South  of  France  alone  there  were  some 
4,000  miles  of  internal  customs'  frontier. 


An  infinite  series  of  dues  were  imposed  in 
confusion  over  districts  selected  by  hazard 
or  tradition.  An  article  would  sell  in  one 
province  for  ten  times  the  price  it  would 
have  in  another  province.  The  dues 
chargeable  on  the  navigation  of  a  single 
river  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  carried. 

But  these  abuses  were  trifling  or  at  least 
endurable  when  set  beside  the  abuses  which 
crushed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  About 
a  fifth  of  the  soil  of  France  was  in  mort- 
main, the  inalienable  property  of  the 
Church.  Nearly  half  the  soil  was  the 
property  of  the  rich,  and  was  tilled  on  the 
mitayer  s}stem.  About  one-third  of  it 
was  the  property  of  the  peasant.  But 
thongh  the  property  of  the  peasant,  it  was 
bound,  as  he  was  bound,  by  an  endless  list 
of  restrictions.  In  the  Middle  Ages  each 
fief  had  been  a  kingdom  of  itself  ;  each 
lord  a  petty  king  ;  the  government,  the 
taxation,  the  regulation  of  each  fief,  was 
practically  the  national  government,  the 
public  taxation,  and  the  social  institutions. 
But  in  France,  while  the  national  author- 
ity had  passed  from  the  lord  of  the  fief  to 
the  national  Crown,  the  legal  privileges, 
the  personal  and  local  exemptions,  were 
preserved  intact.  The  peasant  remained 
for  many  practical  purposes  a  serf,  even 
while  he  owned  his  own  farm.  A  series 
of  dues  were  payable  to  the  lord  ;  per- 
sonal services  were  still  exacted  ;  special 
rights  were  in  full  vigor.  The  peasant, 
proprietor  as  he  was,  still  delved  the 
lord's  land,  carted  his  produce,  paid  his 
local  dues,  made  his  roads.  All  this  had 
to  be  done  without  payment,  as  corvSe^  or 
forced  labor  tax.  The  peasants  were  in 
the  position  of  a  people  during  a  most  op- 
pressive  stage  of  siege,  when  a  foreign 
army  is  in  occupation  of  a  country.  The 
foreign  army  was  the  privileged  order. 
Everything  and  every  one  outside  of  this 
order  was  the  subject  of  oppressive  requisi- 
tion. The  lord  paid  no  taxes  on  his  land, 
was  not  answerable  to  the  ordinary  trib- 
unals, was  practically  exempt  from  the 
criminal  law,  had  \he  sole  right  of  sport- 
ing, could  alone  serve  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  could  alone  aspire  to  any  office 
under  the  Crown.  In  one  province  alone 
during  a  single  reign  two  thousand  tolls 
were  abolished.  There  were  tolls  on 
bridges,  on  ferries,  on  paths,  on  fairs,  on 
markets.  There  were  rights  of  warren, 
rights  of  pigeon-houses,  of  chase,  and  fish- 
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iDg.  There  were  dues  payable  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir,  on  marriage,  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  property  by  the  lord,  dues  pay- 
able for  fire,  for  the  passage  of  a  flock, 
for  pasture,  for  wood.  The  peasant  was 
compelled  to  bring  his  coru  to  be  ground 
in  the  lord's  mill,  to  crush  his  grapes  at 
the  lord's  wine-press,  to  suffer  his  crops 
to  be  devoured  by  the  lord's  game  and 
pigeons.  A  heavy  fine  was  payable  on 
sale  or  transfer  of  the  property  ;  on  every 
side  were  due  quit-rents,  rent-charges, 
fines,  dues  in  money  and  in  kind,  which 
could  not  be  commuted  and  could  not  be 
redeemed.  After  the  lord's  dues  came 
those  of  the  Church,  the  tithes  payable  in 
kind,  and  other  dues  and  exactions  of  the 
spiritual  army.  And  even  this  was  but 
the  domestic  side  of  the  picture.  After 
the  lord  and  the  Church  came  the  king's 
officers,  the  king's  taxes,  the  king's  requi- 
sitions, with  all  the  nmltiform  oppression, 
corruption,  and  peculation  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  and  the  intendants  of  the 
province. 

Under  this  manifold  congeries  of  more 
than  Turkish  misrule,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  agriculture  was  ruined  and  the  coun- 
try became  desolate.  A  fearful  picture 
of  that  desolation  has  been  drawn  for  us 
by  our  economist,  Arthur  Young,  in  1787, 
1788,  1789.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  dreadful  passages  wherein  he  speaks 
of  hageard  men  and  women  wearily  tilling 
the  soil,  sustained  on  black  bread,  roots, 
and  water,  and  living  in  smoky  hovels 
without  windows  ;  of  the  wilderness  pre- 
sented by  the  estates  of  absentee  grandees  ; 
of  the  infinite  tolls,  dues,  taxes,  and  im- 
positions, of  the  cruel  punishments  on 
smugglers,  on  the  dealers  in  contraband 
salt,  on  poachers,  and  deserters.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  famines  were  incessant, 
that  the  revenue  decreased,  and  that  France 
was  sinking  into  the  decrepitude  of  an 
Eastern  absolutism.  '*  For  years,"  said 
d'Argenson,  '*  I  have  watched  the  ruin  in- 
creasing. Men  around  me  are  now  starv- 
ing like  flies,  or  eating  grass."  There 
were  thirty  thousand  beg;^,  and  whole 
provinces  living  on  occasioniJ  alms,  two 
thousand  persons  in  prison  for  smuggling 
aalt  alone.  Men  were  imprisoned  by  leU 
ires  de  cachet  by  the  thousand. 

This  state  of  things  was  only  peculiar  to 
France  by  reason  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  it  extended,  of  the  systematic  scale 
on  which  it  was  worked,  and  the  intense 


concentration  of  the  evil.  In  substance  it 
was  common  to  Europe.  It  was  the  uni- 
versal legacy  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  hereditary  govern- 
ment. In  England,  four  great  crises,  that 
of  1540,  1648,  1688,  and  1714,  had  very 
largely  got  rid  of  these  evils.  But  they 
existed  in  even  greater  intensity  in  Ireland 
and  partly  in  Scotland ;  they  flourished 
in  the  East  of  Europe  in  full  force  ;  the 
corruption  of  government  was  as  great  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  profligacy  of 
Louis  Xy.  was  hardly  worse  in  spirit, 
though  it  was  more  enormous  in  extent, 
than  that  of  Charles  II.  The  feudalism 
of  Germany  and  Austria  was  quite  as  bar* 
barous  as  that  of  France.  AJnd  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain  the  Church  was  more  intoler«> 
ant,  more  depraved,  and  more  powerful 
But  in  France,  the  whole  of  the  antique 
abuses  were  collected  in  their  most  aggra- 
vated shape,  in  the  most  enormous  vol- 
ume, and  with  the  least  of  compensating 
check.  In  England,  the  persons  with 
hereditary  rank  hardly  numbered  more 
than  a  few  hundreds,  and  perhaps  the  en- 
tire families  of  the  noble  class  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  ;  in  France  they  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  thousand.  In  Eng- 
land the  prelates  and  dignified  clergy  hard- 
ly exceeded  one  or  two  hundred ;  in 
France  they  numbered  twelve  thousand. 
In  England  the  entire  body  of  ecclesiastics 
did  not  number  twenty  thousand ;  in 
France  they  much  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  England,  no  single  subject 
had  any  personal  privilege,  except  the 
trifling  personal  exemptions  of  a  few  hun- 
dred peers  ;  no  exemption  from  taxation 
was  known  to  the  law  ;  and  no  land  was 
free  from  the  king's  taxes.  In  France 
more  than  half  the  soil,  and  two  orders, 
amounting  together  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  were  exempt.  In  Eng- 
land, with  trifling  exceptions,  the  old 
feudal  rights  had  become  obsolete  or  nom- 
inal. The  legal  rights  of  the  lord  had  dis- 
appeared, along  with  his  castle,  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  In  France  the  lord  re- 
tained his  social  prerogatives  after  losing 
the  whole  of  his  public  functions.  In 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  the  lord  still 
retained  a  large  part  of  his  real  power, 
and  had  been  forced  to  surrender  some 
definite  portion  of  his  oppressive  privilege. 
But  in  France,  where  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  abuses  existed  on  a  scale  and  with 
an  organized  completeness  that  was  seen 
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nowhere  else,  there  was  also  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the 
most  ambitious  body  of  reformers.  In 
presence  of  this  portentous  misrule  and 
this  outrageous  corruption,  an  army  of 
ardent  spirits  had  been  gathered  together 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  correct  it.  It 
was  an  army  recruited  from  all  classes— 
from  the  ancient  nobility,  and  even  the 
royal  blood,  from  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  from 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  artificers  ; 
•from  sons  of  the  petty  tradesman,  like 
Diderot ;  from  sons  of  the  notary,  like 
Voltaire  ;  of  the  clockmaker,  like  Rous- 
seau ;  of  the  canoness,  like  d'AIembert ; 
of  the  provost,  like  Turgot ;  of  the  mar- 
quis, like  d'Argenson  and  Condorcet. 
This  band  of  thinkers  belonged  to  no  spe- 
cial class  and  to  no  single  country.  Intel- 
lectually speaking,  its  real  source  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  was  in  England, 
in  English  ideas  of  religious  and  political 
equality,  in  English  institutions  of  mate- 
rial good  government  and  industry.  In 
the  two  generations  preceding  1789,  such 
Englishmen  as  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Priestley,  Bentham,  John  Howard 

ione  might  almost  claim  part,  at  least,  of 
^urke  and  of  Pitt)  ;  such  Americans  as 
Franklin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson ; 
such  Italians  as  Beccaria  and  Galiani  ; 
such  Germans  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  Joseph  II.,  had  as 
much  part  in  it  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Turgot,  Diderot,  and  Condorcet,  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  thinkers  who  are  spe- 
cially associated  in  our  thoughts  with  the 
movement  so  ill-described  as  the  French 
Revolution. 

By  the  efforts  of  such  men  every  ele- 
ment of  modem  society,  and  every  politi- 
cal institution  as  we  now  know  it,  had  been 
reviewed  and  debated — not,  indeed,  with 
any  coherent  doctrine,  and  utterly  with- 
out system  or  method.  The  reformers 
differed  much  among  themselves,  and  there 
were  almost  as  many  schemes  of  political 
philosophy,  of  social  economy,  of  practi- 
cal orgariization,  as  there  were  writers  and 
speakers.  But  in  the  result,  what  we  now 
call  modern  Europe  emerged,  recast  in 
State,  in  Church,  in  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial  organization,  with  a  new 
legal  system,  a  new  fiscal  system,  a  hu- 
mane code,  and  religious  equality.  Over 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  ym»   entirely  recast ;  cruel  punish- 


ments, barbarous  sentences,  anomalies,  and 
confusion  were  swept  away  ;  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  of  the  sick,  of  the  in- 
sane, and  of  the  destitute  was  subjected 
to  a  continuous  and  systematic  reform,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first 
instalment.  The  whole  range  of  fiscal 
taxation,  local  and  imperial,  external  aqd 
internal,  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  in 
almost  every  part  of  Western  Europe  en- 
tirely reformed.  A  new  local  administra- 
tion on  the  principle  of  departments,  sub- 
divided into  districts,  cantons,  and  com- 
munes, has  been  established  in  France, 
and  thence  copied  in  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  old  feudal  system  of  territorial 
law,  which  in  England  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  reformed  at  the  Civil  War,  was  re- 
cast not  only  in  France  bnt  in  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Europe.  Protestants, 
Jews,  and  Dissenters  of  all  orders  practi- 
cally obtained  full  toleration  and  the  right 
of  worship.  The  monstrous  corruption 
and  wealth  of  the  remnants  of  the  medi- 
aeval Church  was  reduced  to  manasreable 
proportions.  Public  education  became 
one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  State. 
Public  health,  public  morality,  science, 
art,  industry,  roads,  posts,  trade,  became 
the  substantive  business  of  government. 
These  are  "  the  ideas  of  *89*' — these  are 
the  ideas  which  for  two  generations  be- 
fore '89  Europe  had  been  preparing,  and 
which  for  three  generations  since  '89  she 
has  been  systematically  working  out. 

We  have  just  taken  a  rapid  survey  of 
France  in  its  political  and  material  organi- 
zation down  to  1789,  let  us  take  an  equal- 
ly rapid  survey  of  the  new  institutions 
which  1789  so  loudly  proclaimed  and  so 
stormily  introduced. 

1.  For  the  old  patriarchal,  proprietary, 
dejure  theory  of  rule,  there  was  every- 
where substituted  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  popular,  fiduciary,  pro  bono 
publico  notion  of  rule.  Government 
ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  ruler  ;  it 
became  a  trust  imposed  on  the  ruler  for 
the  common  weal  of  the  ruled.  Long  be- 
fore 1789  this  general  idea  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  English  political  strug- 
gles had  centred  round  this  grand  princi- 
ple :  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776  had  formulated  it  in  memorable 
phrases.  But  how  little  the  full  meaning 
of  this — the  cardinal  idea  of  1789 — was 
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completely  accepted  even  in  England,  the 
whole  history  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
may  remind  us,  and  the  second  and  reac- 
tionary half  of  the  careers  of  William  Pitt 
and  Edmund  Burko.  Over  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  down  to  1789,  the  proprietary, 
jure  divino  theory  of  privilege  existed  in 
full  force,  except  in  some  petty  republics, 
which  were  of  slight  practical  consequence. 
The  long  war,  the  reactionary  Empire  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  royal  reaction  which 
followed  its  overthrow,  made  a  faint  sem- 
blance of  revival  for  privilege.  But,  after 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1830,  the  idea  of  privilege  disappeared 
from  the  conception  of  the  State.  In 
England,  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and 
finally  the  European  movements  of  1848, 
completed  the  change.  So  that  through- 
out Europe,  west  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey, 
all  governments  alike,  imperial,  royal, 
aristocratic,  or  republican  as  they  may  be 
in  form,  exist  more  or  less  in  fact,  and  in 
profession  exist  exclusively,  for  the  gen- 
eral  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
first  and  central  idea  of  '89. 

This  idea  is,  in  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  word,  republican — so  far  as  republican 
implies  the  public  good,  the  common  weal 
as  contrasted  with  privilege,  property,  or 
right.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  republi- 
can, in  the  sense  that  it  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  ruler  ;  nor  is  it  necessa- 
rily-democratic, inthegenseof  being  direct 
government  by  numbers.  It  is  an  error 
to  assume  that  the  Revolution  of  1789  in- 
troduced as  an  abstract  doctrine  the  demo- 
cratic republic  pure  and  simple.  Repub- 
lics and  democracies  of  many  forms  grew 
out  of  the  movement.  But  the  move- 
ment iti»elf  also  threw  up  many  forms  of 
government  by  a  dictator,  government  by 
a  Council,  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
democratic  imperialism.  All  of  these 
equally  claim  to  be  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  common  weal  and  to  represent  the 
ideas  of  '89.  And  they  have  ample  right 
to  make  that  claim.  The  movement  of 
'89,  based  on  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
public  good  as  opposed  to  privilege,  took 
all  kinds  of  form  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  proclaimed  it.  Voltaire  understood  it 
in  one  way,  Montesquieu  in  another,  Did- 
erot in  a  third,  and  Kousseau  in  a  fourth. 
The  democratic  monarchy  of  d'Argenson, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Mirabeau, 
the  democratic  republic  of  Marat,  the 
plutocratic  republic  of  Yergniaud,  the  re- 


publican dictatorship  of  Danton,  even  the 
military  dictatorship  of  the  First  Consul 
— were  all  alike  different  readings  of  the 
Bible  of  '89.  With  Camot  and  Boulanger 
to-day  face  to  face,  all  that  we  can  state 
positively  as  the  political  idea  of  '89  is 
this.  It  means  government  by  capacity, 
not  by  hereditary  title,  with  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people  as  its  end,  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed  as  its  sole  legiti- 
mate title. 

2.  The  next  grand  idea  of  '89  is  the 
scientific  consolidation  of  law,  administra- 
tion, personal  right,  and  local  responsibil- 
ity. Out  of  the  infinite  confusion  of  in- 
equality that  the  lingering  decay  of  Feu- 
dalism during  four  centuries  had  left  in 
Europe,  France  emerged  in  the  nineteenth 
century  with  a  scientific  and  uniform  code 
of  law,  a  just  and  scientific  system  of  land 
tenure,  an  admirable  system  of  local  or- 
ganization, almost  absolute  equality  of 
persons  before  the  law,  and  almost  com- 
plete assimilation  of  territorial  right.  The 
French  peasant  who  in  1789  struck  Arthur 
Young  with  horror  and  pity,  as  the  scandal 
of  Europe,  is  now  the  envy  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  assuredly  in  these  islands.  The  most 
barbarous  land  tenure  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  most  brutal  criminal  code,  the 
most  complicated  fabric  ever  raised  by 
privilege,  which  France  in  1789  exhibited 
to  the  scorn  of  mankind,  has  given  way 
to  the  most  advanced  scheme  of  personal 
equality,  to  the  paradise  of  the  peasant 
proprietor,  and  to  the  least  feudalized  of 
all  codes,  which  France  can  exhibit  in 
1889.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  show  in 
England  to-day  the  unweeded  remnants  of 
feudal  privilege,  of  landlord  law  and  land- 
lord justice,  and  certainly  it  is  easier  to 
show  it  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  than  it 
is  in  France.  Territorial  oppression,  the 
injustice  of  the  land-laws,  the  burden  of 
game,  or  the  customary  exactions  of  the 
landlord,  may  be  found  in  Ireland,  may 
be  found  in  Scotland,  may  be  found  in 
England — but  they  have  absolutely  disap- 
peared  in  France.  Her  eight  million  peas- 
ants who  own  the  soil  are  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny,  for  France  has  now 
eight  million  kings,  eight  million  lords  of 
the  soil.  The  20,000  or  30,000,  it  may 
be,  who  in  these  islands  own  the  lural 
lands,  should  ponder  when  the  turn  of 
their  laborers  will  come  to  share  in  ^'  the 
ideas  of  '89." 
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3.  DowD  to  1789  France  exhibited  an 
amazing  chaos  of  local  government  insti- 
tutions. In  the  nineteenth  century  she 
possessed  one  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
symmetrical,  the  most  scientific,  and  the 
most  adaptable  now  extant.  It  may  well 
be  that  under  it  centralization  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated  and  local  life  sup- 
pressed. That,  however,  is  a  legacy  from 
the  old  monarchy,  and  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Revolution.  The  idea  of  '89  is  not 
Centralization,  but  Decentralization.  The 
excessive  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  prefect  is  part  of  the  ancient 
tradition  of  France.  The  aim  of  d' Argen- 
son,  of  Toi^ot,  of  Mabli,  of  Malesherbes, 
was  to  give  free  life  to  local  energr,  to 
restrain  the  abuses  of  bureaucracy.  There 
is  still  in  France  an  oppressive  measure  of 
bureaucracy  and  a  monstrons  centraliza- 
tion. But  a  large  part  of  the  Continent 
has  adopted  from  her  the  organic  arrange- 
ment of  subordinate  authorities  which  the 
Revolution  created,  and  which  may  be 
equally  adopted  by  monarchy,  empire,  or 
republic  ;  which  may  be  combined  with 
local  self-government  as  weU  as  with  im- 
perial autocracy. 

4.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
law  which  the  Revolution  founded.  The 
Civil  Code  of  France,  to  which  so  un- 
fairly Napoleon  contrived  to  give  his  name, 
was  neither  the  work  of  Bonaparte,  nor 
the  Empire,  nor  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  substance  the  work  of 
Pothier,  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  fcom  whose  writipgs  four- 
fifths  of  it  is  textually  taken  ;  and  Tron- 
chet,  its  true  author,  is  essentially  a  man 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that,  compared  with  some  modem  codes, 
the  Civil  Code  of  France  is  visibly  defec- 
tive. But,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  is  the  basis  of  half 
the  codes  now  extant.  It  was  the  earliest 
scientific  code  of  modem  law,  for  the  Code 
of  Frederick  belongs  to  the  world  of  yes- 
terday, and  not  of  to-day.  The  Civil 
Code  of  France  remains  still,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  the  great  type  of  a  modem 
code,  and  is  a  traly  splendid  f  rait  of  the 
ideas  of  '89. 

6.  With  the  Code  came  in  also  a  scien- 
tific recasting  of  the  entire  system  of  jus- 
tice, civil,  criminal,  commercial,  and  con- 
stitutional ;  local  and  central,  primary,  in- 
termediate, and  supreme.  Within  a  gen- 
eration at  mo8t|  to  a  great  extent  within  a 


few  years,  France  passed  from  a  system 
of  justice  the  most  complex,  crael,  and 
obsolete,  to  a  system  the  most  svmmetri- 
cal,  humane,  and  scientific.  And  that 
which  in  England,  and  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe,  has  been  the  gradual 
work  of  a  century,  was  reached  in  France 
almost  at  a  bound  by  the  generation  that 
saw  '89. 

6.  With  a  new  law  there  came  in  a  new 
fiscal  system,  a  reform  as  important,  as 
elaborate  as  that  of  the  civil  code,  and  we 
must  say  quite  as  successful.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  France  during  the  whole 
of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XY.  and  Louis 
XVI.  had  presented  perhaps  the  most 
stupendous  example  of  confusion  and  cor- 
raption  which  could  be  found  outside  a 
Turkish  or  Asiatic  despotism.  It  was  un- 
questionably the  direct,  primary^  material 
origin  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  main 
object  of  the  labors  of  the  traest  reform- 
ers of  the  age.  D'Argenson,  Turgot, 
Malesherbes,  Necker,  and  Mirabeau  de- 
voted to  the  appalling  task  the  best  of 
their  thoughts  and  efforts.  Before  all  of 
them,  and  before  all  the  names  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  noble  Turgot  stands  forth  as  the 
very  type  of  the  financial  reformer.  The 
conditions  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  life 
in  vain  efforts  were  too  utterly  bad  for 
even  his  genius  and  heroic  honesty  to  pre- 
vail. But  the  effort  was  not  in  vain.  The 
idea  of  '89  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
monstrous  injustice  and  plunder  of  the 
old  monarchic  and  feudal  fisc,  to  establish 
in  its  place  an  equal,  just,  scientific  sys- 
tem of  finance.  Compared  with  English 
finance,  the  great  triumph  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  financial  system  of  mod- 
em France  seems  often  defective  to  us. 
But  as  compared  with  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  reforms  of 
'89  have  practically  accomplished  the  end. 

7.  Along  with  a  reformed  finance  came 
in  a  reformed  tariff,  the  entire  sweeping 
away  of  the  provincial  customs'  frontier, 
that  monstrous  legacy  of  feudal  disintegrar 
tion,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  bur- 
dens on  industry.  Political  economy  as  a 
science  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  car- 
dinal ideas  of  '89  ;  the  very  conception  of 
a  social  science  vaguely  and  dimly  per- 
ceived by  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  itself  one  of 
the  most  potent  causes,  and  in  some  ways, 
one  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the 
Revolution  of   '89.     The  great  founden 
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of  the  conception  of  a  social  science  were 
all  prominent  chiefs  of  the  movement 
which  culminated  in  that  jear.  Voltaire, 
Montesqnien,  Diderot,  d'Argenson,  Tar- 
got,  Quesnay,  Condorcet,  were  at  once 
social  economists  and  precursors  of  the 
great  crisis.  Adam  Smith  was  as  much 
an  authority  in  France  as  he  was  in  Ens- 
land.  Political  economy  and  a  scientinc 
treatment  of  the  national  production  and 
consumption  became  with  the  Revolution 
a  cardinal  idea  of  statesmen  and  publi- 
cists. We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  French 
friends  are  weak-kneed  economists  at 
best,  and  perversely  inclined  to  economic 
heresy.  It  may  he  so.  Our  free-trade 
doctrines  have  been  preached  to  deaf  ears, 
and  our  gospel  of  absolute  freedom  makes 
but  little  progress  in  France.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  economic  l^s- 
lation  of  France  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
economic  doctrine  in  France,  or  that  the 
political  economy  of  the  State  is  abreast 
of  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

8.  To  pass  from  purely  material  inter- 
ests to  moral,  social,  and  spiritual,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  splendid  fact 
that  national  education  is  an  idea  of  '89. 
A  crowd  of  the  great  names  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  are  honorably  identified 
with  this  sacred  cause.  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Turgot,  Con- 
dorcet,  d'Argenson,  Mirabeau,  Danton — 
all  felt  to  the  depths  of  their  soul  that  the 
New  Commonwealth  could  exist  only  by 
an  enlightened  people.  Public  education 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  Encyclopsedia  ; 
it  was  the  gospel  of  '89,  and  the  least 
tarnished  of  all  its  legacies  to  onr  age. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Terror  and  the  war, 
the  Convention  pursued  its  plans  of  found- 
ing a  public  education.  The  idea  was  in 
no  sense  specially  French,  in  no  sense  the 
direct  work  of  the  revolutionary  assem* 
blies.  England,  America,  (Germany,  Eu- 
rope as  a  whole,  partook  of  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  the  State.  It  be- 
longs to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  altogether.  But  of  all  the  enthu- 
siasts for  popular  education,  there  are  no 
names  which  will  survive  longer  in  the  roll 
of  the  benefactors  of  humanity  than  those 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Turgot, 
and  Condorcet. 

9.  With  popular  education  there  went 
quite  naturally  a  series  of  social  institutions 
of  a  philanthropic  sort.  Hospitals,  asy- 
lums, poor-houses,  museums,  libraries,  gal- 


leries of  art  and  science,  public  parks, 
sanitary  appliances,  and  public  edifices, 
were  no  longer  matters  of  royal  caprice, 
or  of  casual  benefaction  :  they  became  the 
serious  work  of  imperial  and  municipal 
government.  Almost  everything  which 
we  know  as  modem  civilization  in  these 
social  institutions  has  taken  organic  shape 
and  systematic  form  within  these  hundred 
years.  Except  for  its  royal  palaces,  Paris 
in  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  squalid,  ill-ordered,  second-rate  city. 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  had  neither 
dignity,  beauty,  nor  convenience.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  royal  foundations,  neither 
France,  nor  its  capital,  was  furnished  with 
more  than  the  meagrest  appliances  of  pub- 
lic health  and  charitable  aid.  The  care  of 
the  sick,  of  the  weak,  of  the  destitute,  of 
children,  of  the  people,  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro— all  this  is  essentially  an  idea 
of  '89. 

10.  To  sum  up  all  these  reforms  we 
must  conclude  with  that  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  it  were  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  the  most  able,  was  the  most  arro* 
gant  and  oppressive  survival  of  the  old 
Mediffival  Catholicism.  With  an  army  of 
more  than  50,000  priests,  and  some  50,- 
000  persons  in  monasteries  and  bound  by 
religious  vows,  owning  one-fifth  of  the 
soil  of  France,  with  a  revenue  which,  in 
the  values  of  to-day,  approached  ten  mill- 
ions sterling,  with  personal,  territorial, 
and  legal  privileges  without  number,  the 
Ghillican  Church  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  and 
Diderot  was  a  portent  of  pride,  tyranny, 
and  intolerance.  A  Church  which,  down 
to  1766,  could  still  put  Protestants  to 
death  with  revolting  cruelty,  which  is 
stained  with  the  damning  memories  of 
Calas  and  La  Barre,  whicn  was  almost  as 
corrupt  as  the  nobility,  almost  as  oppres- 
sive as  the  royalty,  which  added  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  ancien  rSgime  the  savage 
traditions  of  the  Inquisition,  which  left 
undone  all  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  and 
did  all  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done — 
such  a  Church  cumbered  the  earth.  It 
fell,  and  loud  and  great  was  the  crash,  and 
fierce  have  been  the  wailings  which  still 
fill  the  air  over  its  ruins.  The  world  has 
heard  enough  and  too  much  of  Voltaire's 
curse  against  VlnfdvM^  of  Diderot's  fero- 
cious distich,  how  the  entrails  of  the  last 
priest  should  serve  as  halter  to  the  last 
king.     No  one  to-day  justifies  the  fury  of 
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their  diatribes,  except  by  reminding  the 
nineteenth  century  what  it  was  that,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  called  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Church  fell,  but  it  return- 
ed again.  It  revived  transformed,  re- 
formed, and  shorn  of  its  pretensions.  Its 
intolerance  has  been  utterly  stript  off  it. 
It  is  now  but  one  of  other  endowed  sects. 
It  has  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  old  wealth, 
none  of  its  old  intolerable  prerogatives, 
and  but  a  shadow  of  its  old  pretensions 
and  pride. 

The  present  essay  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment of  1789,  not  with  the  wide  and  sub- 
tle field  of  the  intellectual  and  humani- 
tarian movement  which  was  its  prelude  and 
spiritual  director.  But  a  short  notice  is 
needed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  thought 
by  whom  the  social  and  political  work 
was  inspired.  For  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  grouped  under  four  general  heads. 
There  was  the  work  of  destroying  the  old 
elements,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the 
new.  The  work  was  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious on  the  one  hand,  social  and  politi- 
cal on  the  other.  This  suggests  a  fourfold 
division  : — (1)  the  school  of  thought 
whereby  the  old  intellectual  system  was 
discredited  ;  (2)  that  by  which  the  old 
political  system  was  destroyed  ;  (3)  those 
who  labored  to  construct  a  new  intellec- 
tual and  moral  basis  of  society  ;  and  (4) 
those  who  sought  to  construct  a  new  so- 
cial and  political  system.  These  schools 
and  teachers,  writers  and  politicians,  can- 
not be  rigidly  separated  from  each  other. 
Each  overlaps  the  other,  and  most  of  them 
combine  the  characteristics  of  all  in  more 
or  less  degree.  The  most  pugnacious  of 
the  critics  did  something  in  the  way  of  re- 
constructing the  intellectual  basis.  The 
most  constructive  spirits  of  the  new  world 
did  much  both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
destroy  the  old.  Critics  of  the  orthodox 
faith  were  really  destroying  the  throne  and 
the  ancient  rule,  even  when  they  least  de- 
signed it.  Orthodox  supporters  of  radical 
reforms  rung  the  knell  of  the  medissval 
faith  as  much  as  that  of  the  mediseval  so- 
ciety. The  spiritual  and  temporal  organi- 
zation of  human  life  had  grown  up  to- 
gether ;  and  in  death  it  was  not  divided. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century  the 
intellectual  movement  was  gathering  vital- 
ity and  volume.  From  the  opening  years 
of  the  epoch  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  saw 
the  inevitable  effect  the  movement  must 


have  upon  the  old  society  ;  and,  in  his 
memorable  prophecy  of  the  Ilevolution  at 
hand  (1704),  he  warned  the  chiefs  of  that 
society  to  prepare  for  the  storm.  For 
three  generations  France  seemed  to  lire 
only  in  thought.  Action  descended  to  the 
vilest  and  most  petty  level  which  her  his- 
tory had  ever  reached.  From  the  death 
of  Colbert,  in  1688,  until  the  ministry  of 
Tnrgot,  in  1774,  France  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  race  of  great  statesmen,  and  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  intriguer  and  the 
sycophant.  Well  may  the  historian  say 
that  in  passing  from  the  politicians  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
same  epoch,  we  seem  to  be  passing  from 
the  world  of  the  pigmies  to  that  of  the 
Titans.  Into  the  world  of  ideas  France 
flung  herself  with  passion  and  with  hope. 
The  wonderful  accumulation  of  scientific 
discoveries  which  followed  the  achieve- 
ments of  Newton  reacted  powerfully  on 
religious  thought,  and  even  on  practical 
policy.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  began  to  assume  the 
outlined  proportion  of  coherent  sciences  ; 
and  some  vague  sense  of  their  connection 
and  real  unity  filled  the  mind  of  all.  Out 
of  the  physical  sciences  there  emerged  a 
dim  conception  of  a  crowning  human  sci- 
ence, which  it  was  the  grand  acliievement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  found.  His- 
tory ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  literature  ; 
it  began  to  have  practical  uses  for  mankind 
of  to-day  ;  and  slowly  it  was  recognized 
as  the  momentous  life-story  of  man,  the 
autobiography  of  the  human  race.  Eu- 
rope no  longer  absorbed  the  interest  of 
cultivated  thought.  The  unity  of  the 
planet,  the  community  of  all  who  dwell 
on  it,  gave  a  new  color  to  the  whole  range 
of  thought ;  and  as  the  old  dogmas  of  the 
supernatural  Church  began  to  lose  their 
hold  on  the  mind,  the  new-born  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity  began  to  fill  all  hearts. 

The  indefatigable  genius  who  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  intellectual  at- 
tack undoubtedly  partook  in  a  measure  of 
all  the  four  elements  just  mentioned,  and 
his  true  glory  is  that,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  his  varied  work,  this  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  glows  constantly  aflame  and 
warms  his  zeal.  The  almost  unexampled 
versatility  and  fecundity  of  Voltaire's  mind 
gave  his  contemporaries  the  impression  of 
a  far  larger  genius  than  the  test  of  time 
has  been  able  to  concede  him.  His  merit 
has  l>cen  said  to  lie  in  a  most  extraordi- 
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nary  combination  of  secondary  powers,  no 
one  of  which  was  precisely  of  the  highest 
class.  He  was  neither  one  of  the  great 
poets,  or  observers,  or  philosophers,  or 
teachers  of  men,  though  he  wielded,  and 
for  a  longer  time,  the  most  potent  literary 
power  of  which  history  tells.  Although 
of  the  four  main  schools  into  which  the 
eighteenth  century  movement  may  be 
grouped,  Voltaire  was  especially  marked 
out  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  intellectual 
attack,  ho  did  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the 
constructive  task,  both  in  its  philosophical 
and  in  its  social  side.  It  is  from  Vol- 
taire's visit  to  England  in  1726  that  we 
must  date  the  opening  of  the  grand  move- 
ment of  '89.  The  accumulating  series  of 
impulses  which  at  last  forced  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  States  General  at  Versailles  be- 
gan with  English  ideas,  English  teachers, 
and  English  or  American  traditions. 

At  the  same*  time  (1724 — 1731)  was 
formed  in  the  Place  Venddme,  with  the 
aid  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  confrater- 
nity of  reformers,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
English  name  of  club.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  in  France  of  an  institution 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  is  destined  yet 
to  play  an  even  larger  part.  The  Ab56 
Alari,  the  Abb6  Saint-Pierre,  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson,  and  their  companions  in  the 
Club  de  r Entresol  were  already,  sixty  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  cov- 
ering the  ground  of  the  social  ideas  of  '89, 
in  a  vague,  timid,  and  tentative  manner, 
it  may  be,  but  withal  in  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siastic zeal  of  the  better  time  they  were 
not  destined  to  see. 

Of  this  group  of  premature  reformers, 
of  these  precursors  and  heralds  of  '89, 
none  is  more  illustrious  than  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson,  nor  is  any  book  more  mem. 
orable  than  his  Be/lections  on  tfie  Govern^ 
ment  of  France  (1739).  Here  we  have 
the  fferm  of  the  democratic  absolutism 
which  has  again  and  again  reasserted  its 
strength  in  France  :  here  are  the  germs 
of  the  local  administration  ;  here  is  the 
first  proposal  for  the  symmetrical  system 
of  eighty-six  departments  which  since  1790 
replaced  the  ancient  provinces  with  all 
their  anomalies.  Here  also  is  the  repudi- 
ation by  an  illustrious  noble  of  the  privi- 
leges of  nobility,  the  condemnation  of  lo- 
cal restrictions  on  trade,  and  the  dream  of 
H  new  France  where  personal  equality 
should  reign,  and  where  the  cultivator  of 


the  soil  should  be  lord  of  the  land  ho 
tilled. 

The  chief  spirit  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical destructives  was  as  obviously  Rousseau 
as  Voltaire  had  been  the  chief  spirit  of  the 
religious  destructives.  Our  business  for 
the  moment  is  with  neither  of  these  schools 
and  with  neither  of  these  famous  men. 
As  all  heterodoxy  seemed  to  be  latent  in 
the  mordant  criticism  of  Voltaire,  so  all 
subsequent  political  anarchy  seems  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  morbid  passion  of 
Rousseau.  But  though  Rousseau  must  be 
regarded  as  in  all  essentials  a  destructive, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  he  had  a 
share  in  the  constructive  movement  of 
'89.  In  the,splendor  of  his  pleading  for 
education,  for  respecting  the  dignity  of 
the  citizen,  in  his  passion  for  art,  in  his 
pathetic  dreams  of  an  ideal  simplicity  of 
life,  in  his  spiritual  Utopia  of  a  higher 
and  more  humane  humanity,  prophet  of 
anarchy  as  he  was,  Rousseau  has  here  and 
there  added  a  stone  to  the  edifice  we  are 
still  building  to-day. 

When  we  turn  to  the  constructive 
schools,  there  we  find  Diderot  supreme  in 
the  intellectual  world,  Turgot  in  the  po- 
litical ;  while  Condorcet  is  the  disciple  and 
complement  of  both.  With  the  purely 
philosophical  work  of  any  of  these  three 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  Our  interest 
is  entirely  with  the  social  and  politic-al 
question.  And  at  first  sight  it  may  seem 
that  Diderot  has  no  share  in  any  but  the 
philosophical.     But   this   most  universal 

fenius  nad  a  mind  open  to  all  sides  of  the 
uman  problem.  His  grand  task,  the 
Encyclopidie  (and  we  may  remember  that 
the  first  idea  of  it  came  from  an  English 
Encyclopffidia,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
translate),  the  Encyclopidie  is  largely,  and 
indeed  mainly,  concerned  with  economic 
and  social  matters.  Throughout  it  runs 
the  potent  principle  of  the  unity  of  man's 
knowledge,  of  man's  life,  and  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Diderot  does  far  more  than 
discuss  abstract  questions  of  science.  He 
traces  out  the  ramifications  of  science  into 
the  minutest  and  humblest  operations  of 
industry.  In  the  Encyclopsedia  we  have 
installed  for  the  first  time  on  authority 
that  conception  of  modem  times — the  mar- 
riage of  Science  with  Industry.  Machines, 
trades,  manufactures,  implements,  tools, 
processes  were  each  in  turn  the  object  of 
Diderot's  enthasiastic  study.  He  and  bis 
comrades^  men  like  Turgot,  d'Alembert, 
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Condorcet,  felt  that  the  true  deBtiny  of 
man  was  the  indnstrial.  They  strove  to 
place  labor  on  its  true  level,  to  dignify  its 
task,  and  to  glorify  its  mission.  Never 
had  philosophy  been  greater  than  when 
she  girt  np  her  robes,  penetrated  into  the 
workshop,  and  shed  her  light  upon  the 
patient  toil  of  the  handicraftsman.  For 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  thought 
and  science  took  labor  to  their  arms.  In- 
dustry received  its  true  honor,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  a  new  sphere.  It  was  a  mo- 
mentous step  in  the  progress  of  society  as 
much  as  in  the  progress  of  thought. 

Chief  of  all  the  political  reformers,  in 
many  things  the  noblest  type  of  the  men 
of  '89,  is  the  great  Turgot ;  he,  who  if 
France  could  have  been  spared  a  revolu- 
tion, was  the  one  man  that  could  have 
saved  her.  After  him,  Necker,  a  much 
inferior  man,  though  with  eqnallv  good 
intentions,  attempted  the  same  task  ;  and 
the  years  from  1774 — 1781  sufficed  to 
show  that  reform  without  revolution  was 
impossible.  But  the  twenty  years  of  no* 
ble  effort,  from  the  hour  when  Turgot  be- 
came intcndant  of  Limoges  in  1761  until 
the  fall  of  Necker 's  ministry  in  1781,  con- 
tained an  almost  complete  rehearsal,  were 
a  prelude  and  epitome,  of  the  practical  re- 
forms which  tbe  Revolution  accomplished 
after  so  much  blood  and  such  years  of 
chaos.  To  give  the  official  career  of 
Turgot  would  be  a  sunmoary  of  the  ideas 
of  '89.  The  suppression  of  the  carvie,  of 
the  rcstnctions  on  industry,  on  the  re- 
sources of  locomotion,  the  restoration  of 
agriculture,  to  reduce  the  finances  to  order, 
to  diminish  public  debt,  to  establish  local 
municipal  life,  to  reorganize  the  chaotic 
administration,  to  remove  the  exemptions 
of  the  noble  and  ecclesiastical  orders,  to 
suppress  the  monastic  orders,  to  equalize 
the  taxation,  to  establish  a  scientific  and 
uniform  code  of  law,  a  scientific  and  uni- 
form scale  of  weights  and  measures,  to  re- 
form the  feudal  land  law,  to  abolish  the 
feudal  guilds  and  antiquated  corporations 
whose  obsolete  pretensions  crushed  indus- 
try, to  recall  the  Protestants,  to  establish 
entire  freedom  of  conscience,  to  guarantee 
complete  liberty  of  thought ;  lastly,  to 
establish  a  truly  national  system  of  educa- 
tion—such were  the  plans  of  Turgot  which 
for  two  short  years  he  struggled  to  ac- 
complish with  heroic  tenacity  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit.  Those  two  years,  from 
1774 — 1776,  are  at  once  the  brightest  and 
the  saddest  in    the   modem   history  of 


France.  For  almost  the  first  time,  and 
certainly  for  the  last  time,  a  great  philos- 
opher, who  was  also  a  great  statesman,  the 
last  French  statesman  of  the  old  order, 
held  for  a  moment  almost  absolute  power. 
It  was  a  gigantic  task,  and  a  giant  was 
called  in  to  accomplish  it.  But  against 
folly  even  the  gods  contend  in  vain.  And 
before  folly,  combined  with  insatiable  sel- 
fishness, lust,  greed,  and  arrogance,  the 
heroic  Turgot  fell.  They  refused  him 
his  bloodless,  orderly,  scientific  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  bloody,  stormy,  spasmodic 
Revolution  began. 

To  recall  Tui^ot  is  to  recall  Condorcet, 
the  equal  of  Turgot  as  thinker,  if  infwior 
to  Turgot  as  statesman.  Around  the  mind 
and  nature  of  Condorcet  there  lingers  the 
halo  of  a  special  grace.  Sprung  from  an 
old  baronial  family  with  bigoted  prejudices 
of  feudal  right,  the  young  noble,  from  his 
youth,  broke  through  the  opposition  of 
his  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
thought.  Spotless  in  his  life,  calm,  re- 
served, warm-hearted  and  tender,  ''  tbe 
volcano  covered  with  snow,"  that  flamed 
in  his  breast,  had  never  betrayed  him  to 
an  outburst  of  jealousy,  vanity,  ill-humor, 
or  extravagance.  The  courtly  and  polish- 
ed aristocrat,  without  affectation  and  with* 
out  hysterics,  bore  himself  as  one  of  the 
simplest  of  the  people.  The  privileges  of 
the  old  system,  which  were  his  birthright, 
filled  him  with  a  sense  of  unmixed  abhor- 
rence. His  scepticism,  vehement  as  it 
was,  did  not  spnng  from  intellectual  pride 
or  from  turbulent  vanity.  He  disbelieves 
in  orthodoxy  out  of  genuine  thirst  for 
truth,  and  denounces  superstition  out  of 
no  alloy  of  feeling  save  that  of  burning 
indignation  at  its  evil  works.  The  Life 
of  Turgot  by  Condorcet,  1787,  might 
serve  indeed  as  prologue  to  the  memora- 
ble drama  which  opens  in  1789.  It  was 
most  fitting  that  the  mighty  movement 
should  be  heralded  by  tbe  tale  of  the  great- 
est statesman  of  the  age  of  Louis  XVI., 
told  bv  one  of  its  chief  thinkers.  And  the 
fine  lines  of  Lucan,  which  Condorcet 
placed  as  a  motto  on  the  title-page  of  bis 
Life  of  Turgot^  may  serve  as  tbe  device, 
not  of  Turgot  alone,  but  of  Condorcet  him- 
self, and  indeed  of  the  higher  spirits  of 
'89  togeth< 


"  Seota  fait  servare  modum,  finem^ue  tensre, 
Natoramque   seqoi,  patrieeque    impendere 

vitam  ; 
Keo   dbi,    sed   toti    genitnm    se   oredere 

mondo." 
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**  The  only  party  they  acknowledged 
was  the  rule  of  good  sense,  and  to  keep 
firm  to  their  purpose,  to  submit  to  the 
teaching  of  Nature's  law,  and  to  offer  up 
their  lives  for  their  country — holding  that 
man  is  born  not  for  himself,  but  for  hu- 
manity  in  the  sum/'  He  who  would  un- 
derstand what  men  mean  by  *'  the  ideas 
of  '89''  should  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  those  two  small  books  of  Condor- 
cet,  the  lAfe  of  Turgot,  1787,  and  the 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progrees  of  the 
Human  Mind,  1796. 

The  annals  of  literature  have  no  more 

fmthetic  incident  than  the  history  of  this 
ittle  book — ^this  still  unfinished  vision  of 
a  brain  prematurely  cut  off.  In  the  midst 
of  the  stru^le  between  Mountain  and  Gi- 
ronde,  Condorcet,  who  stood  between  both 
and  who  belonged  to  neither,  he  who  had 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Mountain  without 
its  ferocity,  the  virtues  and  culture  of  the 
Girondists  without  their  pedantic  formaU 
ism,  was  denounced  and  condemned  to 
death,  and  dragged  out  a  few  weeks  of 
life  in  a  miserable  concealment.  There, 
with  death  hanging  round  him,  he  calmly 
compiled  the  first  true  sketch  of  human 
evoluUon.  Amid  the  chaos  and  blood- 
shed  he  reviews  the  history  of  mankind. 
Not  a  word  of  pain,  doubt,  bitterness,  or 
reproach  is  wrung  from  him.  He  sees 
nothing  but  visions  of  a  happy  and  glori- 
ous future  for  the  race,  when  war  shall 
cease,  and  the  barriers  shall  fall  down  be- 
tween man  and  man,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  when  man  shall  pursue  a  regen- 
erate life  in  human  brotherhood  and  con- 
fidence in  truth.     Industry  there  shall  be 


the  common  lot,  and  the  noblest  privilege. 
But  it  shall  be  brightened  to  all  by  a  com- 
mon education,  free,  rational,  and  compre- 
hensive, with  a  lightening  of  the  burdens 
of  labor  by  scientific  appliances  of  life  and 
increased  opportunity  for  culture.  ''  Our 
hopes,"  he  writes,  in  that  last  lyric  chap- 
ter of  the  little  sketch,  '^  our  hopes  as  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  these  three  points  :  the  raising 
of  all  nations  to  a  common  level ;  the 
progress  toward  equality  in  each  separate 
people  ;  and,  lastly,  the  practical  amelio- 
ration of  the  lot  of  man.''  ^'  It  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  future,"  he  con- 
cludes, ' '  that  the  philosopher  may  find  a 
safe  asylum  in  all  troubles,  and  may  live 
in  that  true  paradise,  to  which  his  reason 
may  look  forward  with  confidence,  and 
which  his  sympathy  with  humanity  may 
invest  with  a  rapture  of  the  purest  kind." 
The  ink  of  these  pages  was  hardly  dry 
when  the  writer  was  seised  by  the  agents 
of  a  republic  to  be  guillotined  on  a  scaffold 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  But  how  many  of 
us  can  repeat  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  the 
guillotine,  of  its  victims,  and  its  profes- 
sors, yet  how  few  of  us  have  seriously 
taken  to  heart  the  Sketch  of  Human  Prog* 
rest  I  The  blood  is  dried  up,  but  the 
book  lives,  and  human  progress  continues 
on  the  lines  there  so  prophetically  traced. 
*^  I  have  studied  history  long,"  says  de 
Tocqueville,  "  yet  I  have  never  read  of 
any  revolution  wherein  there  may  be  found 
men  of  patriotism  so  sincere,  of  such  true 
devotion  of  self,  of  more  entire  grandeur 
of  spirit."— /brint^A^/y  Review, 
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Or  all  the  truths  and  scientific  princi- 
ples elaborated  in  modern  times  there  are 
none  which  have  made  such  halting  prog- 
ress, or  which  occupy  such  an  ambiguous 
position  at  the  present  day,  as  those  of 
PoliUcal  Economy.  The  glowing  visions 
indulged  in  some  forty  years  since  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  that  were  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  worid  by  this  particular 
science  seem  to  be,  if  anything,  farther 
from  practical  realization  than  ever.  It 
was  at  one  time  imagined  that  a  grand 
moral,  as  well  as  material,  benefit  had  been 
gained  by  the  discovery  and  promulgation 
of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  different 


nations  are  not  antagonistic,  as  had  for- 
merly been  supposed,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  prosperity  is  concerned,  there 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  more  rational 
justification  for  hostile  tariffs  than  there  is 
for  hostile  acts.  The  more  ardent  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine  naturally  supposed 
that  the  plain  and  Self-evident  character 
of  its  main  principles  could  not  fail  to  gain 
converts  as  soon  as  they  became  known, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  destined,  not 
merely  to  add  to  the  material  well-being 
of  the  civilized  world,  but  also  to  assist  in 
toning  down  the  distinctions  and  feelings 
of  mistrust  which  at  present  constitute  a 
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most  fruitful  source  of  international  dis- 
cords, and  thus  hasten  the  arrival  of  an  age 
of  universal  peace. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  now 
but  scant  justification  for  any  further  in- 
dulgence in  dreams  of  this  kind.  Turn  in 
which  direction  we  will  the  prospect  is 
anything  but  encouraging.  Every  Eu- 
ropean nation  of  any  importance,  as  well 
as  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  is  as 
firmly  moored  to  the  Protective  system  as 
though  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  had 
never  lived.  Only  from  England  does  the 
Free  Trade  policy  receive  any  practical 
support,  but  even  England's  colonics  have 
one  by  one  fallen  into  the  old  grooves  as 
soon  as  they  possessed  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise any  direction  in  the  matter.  The- 
ories which  were  fondly  believed  to 
have  been  exploded,  as  thoroughly  as  al- 
chemy and  witchcraft ;  by  the  light  of 
scientific  truth  still  find  almost  universal 
credence  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  fis- 
cal arrangements  of  every  nation  but  our 
own  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  possible  for  any  community  to  add  to  its 
own  wealth  by  placing  artificial  checks 
upon  its  import  trade. 

At  the  first  glance  it  appears  somewhat 
strange  that  the  elementary  principles  of 
Political  Economy  affecting  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  should  have  received  f>rac- 
tical  recognition  in  this  country  only. 
Their  truth  can  be  demonstrated  with  ab- 
solute certainty  ;  yet  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally ignored.  There  is  sometimes  a 
disposition  to  assume  that  their  adoption 
in  England  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  superior  sagacity  or  greater  enlighten- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  English  people  ; 
but  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  this  flattering 
view  of  the  matter  will  not  bear  close  ex- 
amination. The  evidence  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  conclusion  that  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Free  Trade  system  is  not  per- 
ceived more  generally  here  than  in  France 
or  the  United  States,  and  that  the  place 
this  system  now  holds  in  practical  politics 
in  England  is  due  to  causes  in  no  way 
connected  with  any  logical  convictions. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  the 
opposite  policy  could  possibly  be  followed 
under  existing  conditions.  If  Political 
Economy  as  a  science  had  not  yet  been 
heard  of,  the  problem  of  food  supply 
would  of  itself  have  almost  sufficed  to 
drive  England  into  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  ;  and  it  would  have  done  this  by  a 


form  of  logic  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 
As  matters  now  stand  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  tl^is  country  to  adhere  to  the 
Protective  system  with  any  degree  of  con- 
sistency, for  the  branch  of  production 
which  comes  most  strongly  into  competi- 
tion with  foreign  supplies,  and  which 
suffers  tnost  acutely  from  the  contest,  is 
that  of  agriculture,  and  here  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  the  remedy  which  seems 
naturally  to  suggest  itself  is  so  evident  that 
only  the  very  dullest  and  most  impervious 
understandings  can  fail  to  realize  its  force. 
It  is  easy  to  find  plausible  reasons  why 
foreigners  should  not  be  permitted  to  sup- 
ply us  with  manufactured  goods  ;  but  no 
man  who  is  not  qualified  for  a  place  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  would  maintain  that  they 
should  also  be  debarred  from  furnishing 
us  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
tended  not  less  strongly  than  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  home-grown  com  to  clear 
our  fiscal  policy  of  the  Protectionist  falla- 
cies to  which  most  civilized  nations  still 
adhere.  All  honor  is  due  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Trade  movement  for  the  per- 
severance and  ardor  they  displayed  in 
throwing  down  the  old  pernicious  checks 
upon  our  foreign  trade  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  preached  in  vain  if  their 
efforts  had  not  been  seconded  by  other 
powerful  influences.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  further  protection  of  our  agricul- 
ture from  foreign  competition  would  long 
since  have  become  impossible,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  England  in  the  shape  of  a 
practically  unlimited  supply  of  mineral 
wealth,  an  energetic  and  persevering  race 
of  inhabitants,  and  a  splendid  maritime 
position,  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  hold 
her  own  in  the  general  competition  with 
other  nations,  but  to  undersell  them  in 
most  neutral  markets.  Protection  could 
therefore  not  be  applied  to  industries 
which  overflow  the  world  ;  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  nation  which  lives  by  supply- 
ing foreigners  with  manufactured  goods 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  large  and 
general  importer  of  similar  goods  for  its 
own  use. 

These  considerations  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  anything  like  a  precise  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
commercial  policy  of  England  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  early  apostles  of  Free 
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Trade  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
in  this  respect,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
here  now  shows  clearly  that  the  principles 
they  upheld  are  a  very  long  way  from  re- 
ceiving unanimous  support.  For  reasons 
which  need  not  }iere  be  discussed,  we  are 
still  considerable  importers  of  foreign 
manufactures  of  certain  kinds,  and  no 
sooner  does  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry begin  to  suffer  at  all  acutely  from 
this  outside  competition  than  there  is  a 
general  protest  against  the  hardship  and 
injustice — and  even  the  folly — of  allowing 
foreigners  to  deprive  our  own  countr}'roen 
of  employment.  If,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  combination  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  state  of  things  became 
general,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some 
radical  changes  would  .take  place  in  our 
present  policy,  and  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  preserve  our  declining  industries 
by  means  of  protective  duties.  The  ap- 
parently superior  wisdom  which  now  seems 
to  characterize  our  commercial  system 
would  quickly  vanish,,  and  we  should  find 
ourselves  again  with  the  majority  who 
atill  cling  to  the  old  superstitions  in  spite 
of  all  opposing  facts  and  theories. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  neither  in  this 
nor  in  any  other  country  are  the  real  ad- 
vantages of  Free  Trade  popularly  under, 
stood.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  persons  who  trouble  them- 
selves to  examine  the  question,  except  by 
the  light  of  what  they  regard  as  common 
sense ;  and  this  assures  them  that  it  is  pref- 
erable to  find  employment  for  their  com- 
patriots than  it  is  to  do  so  for  foreigners. 
For  the  great  majority  of  individuals  the 
'*  dismal  science"  has  no  attraction  what- 
ever ;  but  if  it  happens  at  any  time  that 
their  own  personal  affairs  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  working  of  its  principles, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  logic  of  self- 
interest  will  speedily  settle  any  question 
on  which  they  may  have  hitherto  been  in 
doubt.  The  manufacturer  who  foresees 
the  possible  destruction  of  his  own  line  of 
bnsiness  by  foreign  competition,  and  the 
operative  who  fears  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ment from  the  same  cause,  will  both  turn 
more  willing  ears  to  the  man  who  asserts 
that  the  realization  of  their  fears  would 
be  a  positive  Joss  to  the  community,  and 
should  therefore  be  prevented,  than  to  the 
economist  who  can  console  them  only  by 
pointing  to  the  necessity  for  turning  their 
capital  and  labor  into  new  channels.  No 
Nxw  Sxbhs. — ^VoL.  L.,  No.  2. 


better  illustration  of  the  shallow  and  illog. 
ical  character  of  popular  opinions  on  this 
particalar  question  can  be  found  than  is 
afforded  by  the  tone  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  America  at  the  present  time.  The 
subject  has  of  late  held  a  prominent  place 
in  public  discussions  there,  and  as  neither 
of  the  great  political  parties  in  the  States 
nor  the  Canadians  are  willing  to  adopt  a 
thorough-going  Free  Trade  policy,  it  has 
to  be  dealt  with  in  vague  and  general 
terms.  In  spite  of  their  shrewd  judgment 
in  practical  affairs,  the  people  of  both 
communities  cling  resolutely  to  the  idea 
that  they  are  enriching  themselves  by 
maintaining  a  small  army  of  revenue  ofii- 
cials  upon  their  frontier  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  commercial  intercourse  ; 
and  as  the  general  similarity  of  their  sur- 
rounding conditions  tends  to  bring  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  arrangement  into  somewhat 
strong  relief,  the  demonstration  of  plau- 
sible reasons  for  its  existence  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter.  But  as  the  free 
and  easy  discussion  of  public  affairs  forms 

Eart  of  their  daily  life,  talk  of  some  kind 
as  to  be  invented.  The  result  is  that 
what  passes  for  argument  is  little  more 
than  a  bandying  of  words  to  which  no 
definite  meaning  is  attached.  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  are  mere  cries  ;  and  rarely 
is  an  attempt  made  to  prove  the  actual 
necessity  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Doubtless  all  this  empty  jargon  is  intend- 
ed to  produce  some  effect ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  for  those  who  can  be  infiu- 
enced  by  it  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith 
can  have  no  more  weight  or  significance 
than  those  of  Confucius  or  Zoroaster. 
It  may  be  that  in  this  country  the  main 

?rinciples  of  what  is  known  as  orthodox 
Political  Economy  gained  something  like 
a  real  holding  on  public  opinion  during  the 
period  of  the  Corn  Law  and  Free  Trade 
agitation,  for  in  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lation which  followed  the  practical  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  there  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  a  tendency  to  acknowledge 
the  general  inutility  of  State  interference 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  prosperity  and 
of  adding  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
individuals  by  means  of  special  enact- 
ments. But  during  the  last  twenty  oc 
thirty  years  a  decided  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  views  generally  held  in 
connection  with  these  phases  of  social  sci- 
ence. The  spirit  which  actuated  the  leg- 
islators who  first  came  under  the  influence 
11 
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of  the  new  doctrines  has  gradually  given 
way  as  the  basis  of  government  has  wi- 
dened by  the  spread  of  democracy  ;  and 
those  who  now  aspire  to  become  law-mak- 
ers must  approach  the  task  with  minds  un- 
influenced  by  scientific  principles  of  any 
kind.  When  certain  economical  laws  are 
mentioned  in  public,  it  is  usually  only  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  necessity 
for  qualifications  under  special  circum- 
stances, of  expressing  vague  doubts  as  to 
their  soundness,  or  of  openly  denying 
their  truth  on  account  of  the  harsh  conse- 
quences which  result  from  their  operation. 
In  many  directions  we  may  now  find  evi- 
dence of  a  general  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  inevitable  whenever  it  involves  unpleas- 
ant consequences,  and  a  tendency  to  search 
for  legislative  remedies  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  proof  that  none  can  be  found. 
Every  year  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  statutory  suppression  of  evils  which 
the  State  can  no  more  remove  than  it  can 
regulate  the  course  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun.  But  no  practical  politician  dares 
admit  the  hopelessness  of  the  task.  Pop- 
ular fallacies  of  this  kind  must  be  dallied 
with  and  indulged,  and  if  definite  curative 
measures  are  impossible,  there  must  at  all 
events  be  a  show  of  action  in  the  form  of 
official  inquiries.  The  starvation  rates  of 
wages  that  exist  in  many  branches  of  em- 
ployment at  the  present  time  in  England, 
for  example,  are  doubtless  productive  of  a 
vast  deal  of  misery  and  suffering  ;  but 
their  causes  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  legislative  cure.  Yet,  to  judge  from 
the  systematic  and  deliberate  investiga- 
tions which  have  recently  been  held  on  the 
subject,  it  might  be  inferred  that  a  short 
Act  of  Parliament  will  be  the  only  thing 
necessary  as  soon  as  the  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained. That  wages  should  be  extremely 
low  in  any  particular  industry  is  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  an  undue  number  of  per- 
sons are  seeking  employment  in  it ;  and, 
as  long  as  this  preponderance  continues  to 
exist,  no  remedy  can  possibly  be  found. 
This  simple  truth  is  of  course  perfectly 
well  known  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  inquiries  that  have  taken  place  ; 
yet  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  openly 
recognize  its  existence.  The  politician 
who  desires  to  retain  popular  favor  must 
acquiesce  in  the  popular  idea  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  social  system  amid 
which  we  live,  and  that  the  defect  can  be 


made  good  by  means  of  some  legislative 
readjustment.  Certainly  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  as  there  is  when  a  man  con- 
tracts rheumatism  or  a  chill  by  imprudent- 
ly exposing  himself  to  the  weather  ;  bnl 
to  declaim  against  the  harshness  of  the 
economical  laws  which  result  in  starva* 
tion  wages,  or  to  imagine  that  they  can  be 
counteracted  by  any  written  enactment,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  reasonable  than  to 
cry  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  to  assume  that  those  who  reck- 
lessly  and  unduly  expose  themselves  to 
their  actfon  can  be  protected  from  evil  con- 
sequences by  means  of  a  similar  character. 

The  state  of  things  which  results  in  the 
depression  of  the  rate  of  wages  tends  also 
to  produce  another  serious  evil  in  the 
shape  of  prolonged  hours  of  toil  ;  and  of 
late  there  has  been  gaining  ground  an  im- 
pression that  this,  too,  can  be  rectified  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two 
of  the  Australian  colonies  laws  have  actu- 
ally been  passed  for  regulating  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  private  individuals 
may  follow  their  callings  ;  and  there  are 
now  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  advocate  a  simi- 
lar measure  for  England.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  a  detailed  reference  to  the  grave 
objections  which  might  be  arrayed  against 
such  interference  with  individual  liber^ 
as  a  step  of  this  kind  would  involve.  It 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  point 
out  that  the  complexities  of  modern  social 
life  in  all  our  great  cities  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  frame  any  rules  which  woold 
not  give  rise  to  endless  anomalies  and  dis- 
satisfaction, or  which  would  not  be  evad- 
ed so  generally  that  they  would  become 
worse  than  useless.  The  softening  of 
manners  and  the  growth  of  refinement 
which  form  the  happier  phase  of  modem 
civilisation  tend  to  produce  an  increasing 
sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and 
for  the  joyless  lot  of  those  whose  lives 
consist  of  little  better  than  one  unceasing 
round  of  drudgery  ;  but  this  heightened 
sensibility  is  unfortunately  not  attended 
by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  true  nature  of  this  is  ig- 
nored, while  those  who  desire  to  effect 
reforms  grope  blindly  about  for  solutions  in 
directions  where  none  will  ever  be  found* 

It  may  be  that  inquiries  like  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Sweating  System  are  not  calculated  to 
produce  any  direct  evil  consequence,  ex? 
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cept  in  the  shape  of  the  false  hopes  they 
encourage  among  the  poor,  or  that  the 
worst  results  which  would  attend  the  enact- 
ment of  any  measure  for  restricting  the 
hours  of  labor  would  consist  in  the  great 
practical  inconvenience  inseparable  from 
any  attempt  to  work  such  a  system  in  this 
country  ;  but  there  are  now  serious  indica- 
tions that,  in  the  endeavor  to  achieve  the 
impossible,  remedies  may  be  adopted 
which  will  help  to  intensify  the  very  evils 
they  are  intended  to  cure.  The  miserable 
spectacle  presented  by  the  crowds  of  half- 
Btarved  cnildren  who  are  collected  from 
the  poorer  districts  of  our  great  towns  by 
the  School  Board  visitors  has  given  rise 
to  an  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  provide  food  as  well  as  edu- 
cation gratis  ;  and  the  cry  of  '*  one  free 
meal  a  day"  has  been  raised  as  a  kind  of 
watchword  among  those  who  favor  the 
theory.  No  man  can  fail  to  sympathize 
with  these  unfortunate  little  beings.  They 
may  well  be  described  as  the  victims  of 
unfavorable  circumstances,  seeing  that, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have 
been  brought  into  a  community  where  they 
are  not  required.  But  what  is  to  be  said 
of  those  to  whose  imprudence  and  folly 
their  existence,  with  all  its  attendant  mis- 
ery, is  due  ?  It  may  be  that  censure  and 
reproach  can  produce  no  immediate  or  di- 
rect  amelioration  of  the  terrible  evil  they 
have  wrought,  but  surely  that  is  no  reason 
why  society  should  step  in  and  relieve 
them  of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  thus  provide  facilities  for  perpetuating 
the  wrong.  The  well-meaning  reformers 
who  advocate  this  wholesale  system  of  out- 
door relief  ignore  the  fact  that  the  source 
of  the  wretchedness  they  wish  to  sweep 
away  is  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  that, 
if  the  community  were  to  undertake  the 
support  of  all  the  half-fed  children  in  the 
country,  it  would  only  have  made  room 
for  a  fresh  contingent,  whose  condition 
would  be  equally  deplorable.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  a  vast  deal  of  mischief 
is  wrought  by  the  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  private  charity  is  often  adminis- 
tered ;  but  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
this  would  be  added  to  a  hundredfold  if 
the  State,  as  a  matter  of  course,  undertook 
to  find  food  for  all  the  children  whose 
parents  chose  to  claim  its  assistance. 

To  judge  from  the  tone  usually  adopted 
in  dealing  with  economical  problems  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  long 


time  must  elapse  before  some  of  the  worst 
ills  which  afflict  modem  society  will  be 
swept  away,  and  that,  before  even  any  se- 
rious abatement  can  be  effected,  a  great 
many  empirical  and  useless  remedies  will 
be  tried.  And,  looking  to  the  plain  and 
simple  character  of  the  facts  connected 
with  some  of  these  evils,  and  to  the  per- 
sistent manner  in  which  their  true  charac- 
ter is  ignored,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  other  department  of 
human  affairs  which  illustrates  more  forci- 
bly how  small  is  the  part  played  by  rea- 
son in  their  direction  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  traditional  bias  and  preju* 
dice. 

As  regards  the  supposed  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  imposition  of  Protective 
tariffs  above  referred  to,  it  seems  almost 
strange  that  the  very  absurdity  of  the  as- 
sumption that  State  boundaries  and  fron- 
tiers possess  some  magic  influences  which 
can  assist  in  the  creation  of  wealth  has  not 
long  since  been  recognized.  Yet  this 
theory  receives  almost  as  much  support 
now  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  With 
the  ideas  which  still  prevail  on  the  subject, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  if  a  nation  like  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  the  United  States, 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  com- 
munities by  some  great  political  disturb- 
ance, the  people  of  both  would  at  once 
place  chains  of  customs  officers  on  their 
new  frontiers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
native  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  exam- 
ple, were  to  become  one  nation,  this  cor- 
don would  be  immediately  removed,  as 
being  no  longer  of  any  utility.  In  all 
probability  this  state  of  things  is  attribu- 
table in  a  great  measure  to  the  unfailing 
vitality  of  mere  national  antipathies  and 
prejudices.  In  spite  of  all  their  profes- 
sions to  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  mankind 
still  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  people 
of  different  communities  have  but  few  in- 
terests in  common.  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world 
at  the  present  day,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  good  citizen  is 
to  be  prepared  to  take  his  fellow-man's 
life  ;  and,  this  beine  the  case,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  identity  of  commercial 
interests  should  still  fail  to  be  recognized. 

In  some  respects  Political  Economy  may 
be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  science,  see- 
ing that  certain  of  its  elementary  truths 
run  counter  to  the  most  firmly  established 
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of  human  prejudices  and  the  most  widely 
spread  of  human  failings,  while  in  other 
directions  they  hare  to  encounter  a  pow- 
erful opposition  arising  from  the  seliish 
motives  of  those  whose  personal  ends  are 
served  by  systems  which  involve  a  practi- 
cal denial  of  the  existence  of  those  truths. 
Yety  for  all  that,  there  is  no  cause  to  de- 
spair. It  may  be  that  the  old  ground  will 
have  to  be  fought  over  countless  times  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
errors  and  follies  which  have  held  the  ad- 
vantage up  till  the  present  time  will  event- 
ually succumb  here,  as  they  have  done  in 


other  fields  of  human  progress.  At  pres- 
ent the  task  of  removing  them  may  w€  II 
be  compared  to  the  labors  of  Sisyphus  ; 
still,  in  the  end,  the  work  will  undoubted- 
ly be  accomplished  ;  for  however  persist- 
ently men  may  strive  to  increase  their  pros- 
perity by  fictitious  aids,  or  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  their  own  shortcomings 
by  the  mere  enactment  of  written  laws,  a 
relentless  fate  will  drive  them  back  in 
search  of  new  devices.  And  thus,  on  the 
principle  of  the  sun'ival  of  the  fittest,  from 
the  chaos  of  error  the  truth  will  at  last 
emerge  triumphant. —  Westminster  Review. 
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The  doctiine  that  a  short  life  is  a  sign 
of  divine  favor  has  never  been  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  mankind.  Philoso- 
phers have  vied  with  each  other  in  depict- 
ing the  evils  and  miseries  incidental  to  ex- 
istence, and  the  truth  of  their  descriptions 
has  often  been  sorrowfully  admitted,  but 
they  have  failed  to  dislodge,  or  even  se- 
riously diminish,  that  desire  for  long  life 
which  has  been  deeply  implanted  within 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  question  whether 
life  be  worth  living  has  been  decided  by  a 
majority  far  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  the  voices  of 
those  who  would  fain  reply  in  the  negative 
are  drowned  amid  the  chorus  of  assent. 
Longevity,  indeed,  has  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  grand  prizes  of  human 
existence,  and  reason  has  again  and  again 
suggested  the  inquiry  whether  care  or  skill 
can  increase  the  chances  of  acquiring  it, 
and  can  make  old  age,  when  granted,  as 
comfortable  and  happy  as  any  other  stage 
of  our  existence. 

From  very  early  times  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life,  and  the  subject  of  longevity, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  thinkers 
and  essayists ;  and  some  may  perhaps 
contend  that  these  topics,  admittedly  full 
of  interest,  have  been  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed. It  is  true  that  the  art  in  question  has 
long  been  recognized  and  practised,  but 
the  science  upon  which  it  really  depends 
is  of  quite  modem  origin.  New  facts  con- 
nected with  longevity  have,  moreover,  been 
collected  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
gome  of  these  1  propose  to  examine,  and 


further  to  inquire  whether  they  teach  as 
any  fresh  means  whereby  life  may  be  main- 
tained and  prolonged. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  immediate 
subject,  there  are  several  preliminary  ques- 
tions which  demand  a  brief  examination, 
and  the  first  that  suggests  itself  is,  What 
is  the  natural  duration  of  human  life  ? 
This  oft-repeated  question  has  received 
many  different  answer?  ;  and  inquiry  has 
been  stimulated  by  scepticism  as  to  their 
truth.  The  late  Sir  George  Come  wall 
Lewis  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  hun- 
dred years  must  be  regarded  as  a  limit 
which  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  human  be- 
ings succeed  in  reaching,  and  he  supported 
this  view  by  several  cogent  reasons.  He 
pointed  out  that  almost  all  the  alleged  in- 
stances of  abnormal  longevity  occurred 
among  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  it  was 
dlflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  any 
exact  information  as  to  the  date  of  birth 
and  to  identify  the  individuals  with  any 
written  statements  that  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. He  laid  particular  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  similar  instances  were  altogether 
absent  among  the  higher  classes,  with  re- 
gard to  whom  trustworthy  documentary 
evidence  was  almost  always  obtainable. 
He  thought  that  the  higher  the  rank  the 
more  favorable  would  the  conditions  be 
for  the  attainment  of  a  long  life.  In  this 
latter  supposition,  however,  Sir  Gkorge 
Lewis  was  probably  mistaken  :  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  appertaining  to  wealth 
and  high  social  rank  are  too  often  coun- 
terbalanced by  cares  and  anxieties,  and  by 
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modes  of  living  incoDaistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  and  therefore  with  the 
poloni^ation  of  life.  In  the  introdaction 
to  his  work  on  "  Human  Longevity," 
Easton  says,  ' '  It  is  not  the  rich  or  great 
.  .  .  that  become  old,  but  such  as  use 
much  exercise,  are  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air,  and  whose  food  is  plain  and  moderate 
— as  farmers,  gardeners,  fishermen,  la- 
borers, soldiers,  and  such  men  as  perhaps 
never  employed  their  thoughts  on  the 
means  used  to  promote  longevity." 

The  French  naturalist,  Buffon,  believed 
that  if  accidental  causes  could  be  excluded, 
the  normal  duration  of  human  life  would 
be  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  meas- 
ured (in  animals  as  well  as  in  man)  by  the 
period  of  growth,  to  which  it  stood  in  a 
certain  proportion.  He  imagined  that 
every  animal  might  live  for  six  or  seven 
times  as  many  years  as  were  requisite  for 
the  completion  of  its  growth.  But  this 
calculation  is  not  in  harmony  with  facts, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  man  is  concerned.  His 
period  of  growth  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  and  if  we  take 
the  lower  of  the  two  multipliers,  we  get  a 
number  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  evi- 
dence, cannot  be  accepted  a&  attainable. 
If  the  period  of  growth  be  multiplied  by 
five,  the  result  will  in  all  probability  not 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

If  we  seek  historical  evidence,  and  from 
it  attempt  to  discover  the  extreme  limit 
of  human  life^  we  are  puzzled  at  the  differ- 
ences in  the  ages  said  to  have  been  at- 
tained. The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  when  contrasted  with  our  mod- 
ern experience  seems  incredible.  When 
we  looK  at  an  individual,  say  90  years  of 
age,  taking  even  the  most  favorable  speci- 
men, a  prolongation  of  life  to  ten  times 
that  number  of  years  would  appear  too  ab- 
surd even  to  dream  about.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  physiological  reason  why  the 
ages  assigned  to  the  patriarchs  should  not 
have  been  attained,  and  it  is  useless  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  for  we  know  very  little 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  after  the 
Flood  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
duration  of  life.  Abraham  is  recorded  to 
have  died  at  175  ;  Joshua,  some  five  hun- 
dred years  later,  ''  waxed  old  and  stiicken 
in  age"  shortly  before  his  'death  at  110 
years ;  and  his  predecessor,  Moses,  to 
whom  120  years  are  assigned,  is  believed 


to  have  estimated  the  life  of  man  at  three- 
score years  and  ten — a  measure  nowadays 
pretty  generally  accepted. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
extreme  limit  of  human  life  in  the  time 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  differed  mate- 
rially from  that  which  agrees  with  modern 
experience.  Stories  of  the  attainment  of 
such  ages  as  120  years  and  upward  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  re- 
puted longevity  of  Henry  Jenkins,  Thomas 
rarr,  Lady  Desmond,  and  a  host  of  others. 
With  regard  to  later  times,  such  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  are  no  precise  data 
upon  which  any  statements  can  be  based, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  was  decidedly 
less  than  it  is  at  present.  The  extreme 
limit,  indeed,  three  or  four  centuries 
ago,  would  appear  to  have  been  much 
lower  than  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thorns,  Sir  J. 
Duff  us  Hardy  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  longevity  of  man  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  his  researches  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  persons  seldom  reached  the  age 
of  80.  He  never  met  with  a  tiustworthy 
record  of  a  person  who  exceeded  that  age. 

To  bring  the  investigation  down  to  quite 
recent  times,  I  cannot  do  better  than  uti- 
lize the  researches  of  Dr.  Humphry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Cambridge.  In  1 886 
he  obtained  particulars  relating  to  fifty- 
two  individuals  then  living  and  said  to  be 
100  years  old  and  upward.  The  oldest 
among  them  claimed  to  be  108,  the  next 
106,  while  the  average  amounted  to  a  lit- 
tie  more  than  102  years.  Many  interest- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  habits  and 
mode  of  life  of  these  individuals  were  ob- 
tained  by  Dr.  Humphry,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

A  short  account  of  the  experience  of  a 
few  Life  Assurance  Companies  will  con- 
clude this  part  of  my  subject.  Mr. 
Thorns  tells  us  that  down  to  1872  the 
records  of  the  Companies  showed  that  one 
death  among  the  assured  had  occurred  at 
103,  one  in  the  100th,  and  three  in  the 
99th  year.  The  experience  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Office,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  gave  two  cases  in  which  the 
evidence  could  be  regarded  as  perfect ; 
one  of  these  died  in  the  102d  year,  and 
the  other  had  just  completed  that  number. 
In  the  tables  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  ana  giving  the  mortality  experi- 
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ence  down  to  1863  of  twenty  Life  Assur- 
ance Companies,  tlie  highest  age  at  death 
is  recorded  as  99,  and  1  am  informed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Life  Office, 
that  from  1863  onward  that  age  had  not 
been  exceeded  in  his  experience.  In  the 
valuation  schedules,  which  show  the  high- 
est ages  of  existing  lives  in  various  offices, 
the  ages  range  from  92  to  95.  It  is  tnie 
that  one  office  which  has  a  large  business 
among  the  industrial  classes  reports  lives 
at  103,  and  in  one  instance  at  107  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  among  those 
classes  the  ages  are  not  nearly  so  well  au- 
thenticated as  among  those  who  assure 
for  substantial  sums.  There  is^  moreover, 
another  source  of  error  connected  with  the 
valuation  schedules.  When  a  given  life  is 
not  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
a  certain  number  of  years  is  added  to  the 
age,  and  the  premium  is  charged  at  the 
age  which  results  from  this  addition.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases  the 
ages  given  in  the  schedules  are  greater  by 
some  years  than  they  really  are. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  thus 
rapidly  passed  under  review,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  the  natural  limit 
of  human  existence  is  that  assigned  to  it 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  ''  The  num- 
ber of  a  man's  days  at  the  most  are  an 
hundred  years"  (chap,  xviii.  9).  In  a 
very  small  number  of  cases  this  limit  is  ex- 
ceeded, but  only  by  a  very  few  years. 
Mr.  Thoms's  investigations  conclusively 
show  that  trustworthy  evidence  of  110 
years  having  been  reached  is  altogether 
absent.  Future  generations  will  be  able  to 
verify  or  reject  statements  in  all  alleged 
cases  of  longevity.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  previous  to  the  year  1836  there 
was  no  registration  of  births,  but  only  of 
baptisms,  and  that  the  registers  were  kept 
in  the  churches,  and  contained  only  the 
names  of  those  therein  baptized. 

Whatever  number  of  years  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  natural  term  of  human 
life,  whether  threescore-and-ten  or  a  cen- 
tury be  regarded  as  such,  we  are  confront- 
ed by  the  fact  that  only  one- fourth  of  our 
population  attains  the  former  age,  and 
that  only  about  fifteen  in  100,000  become 
centenarians.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  causes  of  prema- 
ture mortality,  but  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  longevity,  and  the  causes  to  which 
length  of  days  has  been  assigned^  are 
closely  connected  with  its  subject. 


A  capability  of  attaining  old  age  is  very 
often  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  heredity  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  connection  with 
longevity.  A  necessary  condition  of 
reaching  advanced  age  is  the  possession  of 
sound  bodily  organs,  and  such  an  endow- 
ment is  eminently  capable  of  transmission. 
Instances  of  longevity  characterizing  sev- 
eral generations  are  frequently  brought  to 
notice.  A  recent  and  most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  transmitted  longevity  is  that  of 
the  veteran  guardian  of  the  public  health. 
Sir  Edwin  Cbadwick,  who  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  his  reaching  his  90th  year. 
He  informed  his  entertainers  that  his  fa- 
ther died  at  the  age  of  84,  his  grandfather 
at  95,  and  that  two  more  remote  ancestors 
were  centenarians. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  other  contingencies  which  affect  lon- 
gevity. With  regard  to  sex,  Hufeland's 
opinion  was  that  women  were  more  likely 
than  men  to  become  old,  but  that  in- 
stances of  extreme  longevity  were  more 
frequent  among  men.  This  opinion  is  to 
some  extent  borne  out  by  Dr.  Humphry's 
statistics  :  of  his  fifty -two  centenarians 
thirty -six  were  women.  Marriage  would 
appear  to  be  conducive  to  longevity.  A 
well-known  French  savant,  Dr.  Bertillon, 
states  that  a  bachelor  of  25  is  not  a  better 
life  than  a  married  man  of  45,  and  he  at- 
tributes the  difference  in  favor  of  married 
people  to  the  fact  that  they  take  more 
care  of  themselves,  and  lead  more  regular 
lives  than  those  who  have  no  such  tie.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
mere  fact  of  marrying  indicates  superior 
vitality  and  vigor,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
unmarried  are  largely  filled  by  the  physi- 
cally unfit. 

In  considering  occupations  as  they  are 
likely  to  affect  longevity,  those  which  ob- 
viously tend  to  shorten  life  need  not  be 
considered.  With  respect  to  the  learned 
professions,  it  would  appear  that  among 
the  clergy  the  average  of  life  is  beyond 
that  of  any  similar  class.  It  is  improb- 
able that  this  average  will  be  maintained 
for  the  future  ;  the  duties  and  anxieties 
imposed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  present 
generation  place  them  in  a  very  different 
position. from  that  of  their  predecessors. 
Among  lawyers  there  have  been  several 
eminent  judges  who  attained  a  great  age, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are 
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alao  characterized  by  a  decided  tendency 
to  longevity.  The  medical  profession 
snpplies  bat  few  instances  of  extreme  old 
age,  and  the  average  duration  of  life 
among  its  members  is  decidedly  low,  a 
fact  which  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 
Broken  rest,  hard  work,  anxieties,  expo- 
sure to  weather  and  to  the  risks  of  infec* 
tion  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  health.  No  definite  conclusions 
can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  aver* 
age  longevity  of  literary  and  scientific 
men,  but  it  might  be  supposed  that  those 
among  them  who  are  not  harassed  by  anx- 
ieties and  enjoy  fair  health  would  prob- 
ably reach  old  age.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  duration  of  life  is  not  ^ortened  by 
literary  pursuits.  A  man  may  worry  him- 
self to  death  over  his  books,  or,  when  tired 
of  them,  may  seek  recreation  in  pursuits 
destructive  to  health ;  but  application  to 
literary  .work  tends  to  !'produce  cheerful- 
ness, and  to  prolong  rather  than  shorten 
the  life  even  of  an  infirm  man.  In  Pro- 
fessor Humphry's  ''Report  on  Aged 
Persons,*'  containing  an  account  of  824 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  between  the 
ages  of  80  and  100,  it  is  stated  that  48 
per  cent,  were  poor,  42  per  cent,  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  only  10 
per  cent,  were  described  as  being  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  Dr.  Humphry  points 
oat  that  these  ratios  *'  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  relations  of 
poverty  and  aflluence  to  longevity,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place,  the  poor  at  all  ages 
and  in  all  districts  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  affluent ;  and  secondly,  the  returns 
are  largely  made  from  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle classes,  and  in  many  instances  from 
the  inmates  of  union- workhouses,  where  a 
good  number  of  aged  people  are  found." 
It  mtist  also  be  noticed  that  the  ''  past 
life-history"  of  these  individuals  showed 
that  the  greater  proportion  (55  per  cent.) 
''  had  lived  in  comfortable  circumstances," 
and  that  only  35  per  cent,  had  been  poor. 
Merely  to  enumerate  the  causes  to  which 
longevity  has  been  attributed  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  individual  cases  would 
be  a  task  of  some  magnitude  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  a  few  somewhat  prob- 
able theories.  Moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  often  declared  to  be  a  cause  of 
longevity,  and  the  assertion  is  fully  corrob- 
orated by  Dr.  Humphry's  inquiries.  Of 
his  fifty-two  centenarians,  twelve  were  re- 
corded as  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic 


drinks  throughout  life,  or  for  long 
periods  ;  twenty  had  taken  very  little  al- 
cohol ;  eight  were  reported  as  moderate 
in  their  use  of  it ;  and  only  three  habitu- 
ally indulged  in  it.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a  few  persons  who  must  be  classified  as 
drunkards  live  to  be  very  old  ;  but  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
such  cases  appear  to  be  more  frequent  than 
they  really  are,  because  they  are  often 
brought  to  notice  by  those  who  find  en- 
couragement from  such  examples.  The 
habit  of  temperance  in  food,  good  powers 
of  digestion,  and  soundness  of  sleep  are 
other  main  characteristics  of  most  of  those 
who  attain  advanced  years,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  causes  of  longevity.  Not  a 
few  old  persons  are  found  on  inquiry  to 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  their  own 
condition,  and  to  attribute  it  to  some  re- 
markable peculiarity  in  their  habits  or 
mode  of  life.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  reached  the  age  of  89,  was  wont 
to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  life  of  all  aged 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  him,  and 
that  only  in  one  habit,  namely,  that  of 
early  rising,  was  there  any  general  concur- 
rence. Health  is  doubtless  often  pro- 
moted by  early  rising,  but  the  habit  is  not 
necessarily  conducive  to  longevity.  It  is, 
as  Sir  H.  Holland  points  out,  more  prob- 
able that  the  vigor  of  the  individuals  main- 
tains the  habit  than  that  the  latter  alone 
maintains  the  vitality. 

If  we  pass  from  probable  to  improbable 
causes  of  longevity  we  are  confronted  by 
many  extravagant  assumptions.  Thus,  to 
take  only  a  few  examples,  the  immoderate 
use  of  sugar  has  been  regarded  not  only 
as  a  panacea,  but  as  decidedly  conducive 
to  length  of  days.  Dr.  Slare,  a  physician 
of  the  last  century,  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  centenarian  who  used  to  mix  sugar 
with  all  his  food,  and  the  doctor  himself 
was  so  convinced  of  the  '*  balsamic  vir- 
tue" of  this  substance  that  he  adopted  the 
practice,  and  boasted  of  his  health  and 
strength  in  his  old  age.  Another  member 
of  the  same  profession  used  to  take  daily 
doses  of  tannin  (the  substance  employed 
to  harden  and  preserve  leather),  under  the 
impression  that  the  tissues  of  the  body 
would  be  thereby  protected  from  decay. 
His  life  was  protracted  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary span,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  tannin  acted  in  the  desired  direction* 
Lord  Corobermere  thought  that  his  good 
health  and  advanced  years  were  due,  in 
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part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  he  always 
wore  a  tight  belt  round  his  waist.  His 
lordship's  appetite  was  doubtless  thereby 
kept  within  bounds  ;  we  are  further  told 
that  he  was  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  all 
fluids  as  drink.     Cleanliness  might  be  sup- 

Eosed  to  aid  in  prolonging  life,  yet  a  Mrs. 
fewson,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  aged  106,  must  have  been  a  sin- 
gularly dirty  person.  We  are  told  that  in- 
stead of  washing  she  smeared  her  face  with 
lard,  and  asserted  that  '*  people  who 
washed  always  caught  cold."  This  lady, 
no  doubt,  was  fully  persuaded  that  she 
had  discovered  the  universal  medicine. 

Many  of  the  alchemists  attributed  the 
power  of  prolonging  life  to  certain  prepa- 
rations of  gold,  probably  under  the  idea 
that  the  permanence  of  the  metal  might 
be  imparted  to  the  human  system.  Des- 
cartes is  said  to  have  favored  such  opin- 
ions :  he  told  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  al- 
though he  would  not  venture  to  promise 
immortality,  he  was  certain  that  his  life 
might  be  lengthened  to  the  period  of  that 
enjoyed  by  the  patriarchs.  His  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  the  very  ra- 
tional and  simple  one  of  checking  all  ex- 
cesses and  enjoining  punctual  and  frugal 
meals. 

Having  thus  endea voted  to  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  human  life  may  be  prolong- 
ed, and  having  examined  some  of  the 
causes  or  antecedents  of  longevity,  the  last 
subject  for  inquiry  is  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  attained.  Certain  preliminary 
conditions  are  obviously  requisite  ;  in  the 
first  place  there  must  be  a  sound  constitu- 
tion derived  from  healthy  anccBtors,  and 
in  the  second  there  must  be  a  freedom 
from  organic  disease  of  important  organs. 
Given  an  individual  who  has  reached  the 
grand  climacteric,  or  threescore  and  three, 
and  in  whom  these  two  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, the  means  best  adapted  to  maintain 
and  prolong  his  life  constitute  the  question 
to  be  solved.  It  has  been  said  that  *'  be 
who  would  long  to  be  an  old  man  must 
begin  early  to  be  one,"  but  very  few  per- 
sons designedly  take  measures  in  early  life 
in  order  that  they  may  live  longer  than 
their  fellows. 

The  whole  term  of  life  may  bo  divided 
into  the  three  main  periods  of  growth  and 
development,  of  maturity,  and  of  decline. 
No  hard  and  fast  line  can  bo  drawn  be- 
tween these  two  latter  phases  of  exist- 
ence :  the  one  should  pass  gradually  into 


the  other  until  the  entire  picture  is 
changed.  Diminished  conservative  power 
and  the  consequent  triumph  of  disintegrat- 
ing forces  are  the  prominent  features  of 
the  third  period,  which  begins  at  different 
times  in  different  individuals,  its  advent 
being  mainly  controlled  by  the  general 
course  of  the  preceding  years.  The 
"  turning  period,"  also  known  as  the 
'*  climacteric"  or  **  middle  age,"  lies  be- 
tween 46  and  60  ;  the  period  beyond  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  advanced 
life  or  old  age.  The  majority  of  the 
changes  characteristic  of  these  last  stages 
are  easily  recognizable.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  wrinkled  skin,  the  fur- 
rowed face,  the  **  crow's  feet  "  beneath 
the  eyes,  the  stooping  gait,  and  the  wast- 
ing of  the  frame.  The  senses,  notably 
vision  and  hearing,  becomes  less  acute  ; 
the  power  of  digestion  is  lessened  ;  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  diminished  ;  the  lungs 
are  less  permeable  ;  many  of  the  air-cells 
lose  their  elasticity  and  merge  into  each 
other,  so  that  there  is  less  breathing  sur- 
face as  well  as  less  power.  Simultaneously 
with  these  changes  the  mind  may  present 
signs  of  enfeeblcment ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances its  powers  long  remain  in  marked 
contrast  with  those  of  tho  body.  One 
fact  connected  with  advanced  life  is  too 
often  neglected.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  while  the  ^'  forces  in  use"  at 
that  period  are  easily  exhausted,  the 
*'  forces  in  reserve"  are  often  so  slight  as 
to  be  unable  to  meet  the  smallest  demand. 
In  youth,  the  vires  in  posse  are  superabun- 
dant ;  in  advanced  life,  they  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  in  some  instances  are 
practically  non-existent.  The  recognition 
of  this  difference  is  an  all-important  guide 
in  laying  down  rules  for  conduct  in  old 
age. 

In  order  to  prolong  life  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  it,  occupation  of  some  kind 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  idleness  is  conducive 
to  longevity.  It  is  at  all  times  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out,  and  the  latter 
process  is  apt  to  be  speedily  accomplished. 
Every  one  must  have  met  with  individuals 
who,  while  fully  occupied  till  sixty  or  even 
seventy  years  of  a^e,  remained  hale  and 
strong,  but  aged  with  marvellous  rapidity 
after  relinquishing  work,  a  change  in  their 
mental  condition  becoming  especially 
prominent.  There  is  an  obvious  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  such  instances,  but  certain 
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qualifications  are  necessary  in  order  to  ap- 
ply it  properly.  With  regard  to  mental 
activity,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  more  the  intellectaal  faculties  are  ex- 
ercised the  greater  the  probability  of  their 
lasting.  They  often  become  stronger 
after  the  vital  force  has  passed  its  culmi- 
nating point ;  and  this  retention  of  mental 
power  is  the  true  compensation  for  the 
decline  in  bodily  strength.  Did  space 
permit,  many  illustrations  could  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  power  of  the  mind 
can  be  preserved  almost  unimpaired  to  the 
most  advanced  age.  Even  memory,  the 
failure  of  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  old  age,  is  not 
infrequently  preserved  almost  up  to  the 
end  of  life.  All  persons  of  middle  age 
should  take  special  pains  to  keep  the  fac- 
ulties and  energies  of  the  mind  in  a  vigor- 
ous condition  ;  they  should  not  simply 
drift  on  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  but 
should  seek  and  find  pleasure  in  the  at- 
tainment of  definite  objects.  Even  if  the 
mind  has  not  been  especially  cultivated,  or 
received  any  decided  bent,  there  is  at  the 
present  day  no  lack  of  subjects  on  which 
it  can  bo  agreeably  and  profitably  exer- 
cised. Many  sciences  which,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  were  accessible  only  to 
the  fewy  and  wore  at  best  a  somewhat  un- 
inviting garb,  have  been  rendered  not 
merely  intelligible  but  even  attractive  to 
the  many  ;  and  in  the  domain  of  general 
literature  the  difficulty  of  making  a  choice 
among  the  host  of  allurements  is  the  only 
ground  for  complaint.  To  increase  the 
taste  for  these  and  kindred  subjects  is  worth 
a  considerable  effort,  if  such  be  necessary  ; 
but  the  appetite  will  generally  come  with 
the  eating.  The  possession  of  some  rea- 
sonable hobby  which  can  be  cultivated  in- 
doors is  a  great  advantage  in  old  age,  and 
there  are  many  pursuits  of  this  character 
besides  those  connected  with  literature  and 
science.  Talleyrand  laid  great  stress  on  a 
knowledge  of  whist  as  indispensable  to  a 
happy  old  age,  and  doubtless  to  many  old 
people  that  particular  game  affords  not 
only  recreation  but  a  pleasant  exercise  to 
the  mind.  It  is,  however,  an  unworthy 
substitute  for  higher  objects,  and  should 
be  regarded  only  as  an  amusement  and  not 
as  an  occupation. 

Whatever  be  the  sphere  of  mental  activ- 
ity, no  kind  of  strain  must  be  put  upon 
the  mind  by  a  person  who  has  reached 
sixty-five  or  seventy  years.     The  feeling 


that  mental  power  is  less  than  it  once  was 
not  infrequently  stimulates  a  man  to  in- 
creased exertions  which  may  provoke 
structural  changes  in  the  brain,  and  will 
certainly  accelerate  the  progress  of  any 
that  may  exist  in  that  organ.  When  a 
man  finds  that  a  great  effort  is  required  to 
accomplish  anv  mental  task  that  was  once 
easy,  he  should  desist  from  the  attempt, 
and  regulate  his  work  according  to  his 
power.  With  this  limitation,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  mental  faculties 
will  be  far  better  preserved  by  their  exer- 
cise than  by  their  disuse. 

Somewhat  different  advice  must  be  given 
with  regard  to  bodily  exercises  in  their 
reference  to  longevity.  Exercise  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  inactiv- 
ity  is  a  potent  cause  of  wasting  and  degen« 
eration.  The  vigor  and  equality  of  the 
circulation,  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  aeration  of  the  blood,  ate  all  promoted 
by  muscular  activity,  which  thus  keeps  up 
a  proper  balance  and  relation  between  the 
important  organs  of  the  body.  In  youth, 
the  vigor  of  the  system  is  often  so  great 
that  if  one  oi^n  be  sluggish  another  part 
will  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  by 
acting  vicariously,  and  without  any  conse- 
quent damage  to  itself.  In  old  age,  the 
tasks  cannot  be  thus  shifted  from  one  or- 
gan to  another  ;  the  work  allotted  to  each 
sufficiently  taxes  its  strength,  and  vicari- 
ous action  cannot  be  performed  without 
mischief.  Hence  the  importance  of  main- 
taining, as  far  as  possible,  the  equable  ac- 
tion of  all  the  bodily  organs,  so  that  the 
share  of  the  vital  processes  assigned  to 
each  shall  be  properly  accomplished.  For 
this  reason  exercise  is  an  important  part 
of  the  conduct  of  hfe  in  old  age  ;  but  dis- 
cretion is  absolutely  necessary.  An  old 
man  should  discover  by  experience  how 
much  exercise  he  can  take  without  exhaust- 
ing his  powers,  and  should  be  careful  never 
to  exceed  the  limit.  Old  persons  are  apt 
to  forget  that  their  staying  powers  are 
much  less  than  they  once  were,  and  that, 
while  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  may 
prove  easy  and  pleasurable,  the  addition 
of  a  return  journey  of  similar  length  will 
seriously  overtax  the  strength.  Above  all 
things,  sudden  and  rapid  exertion  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided  by  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age.  The  machine  which  might  go 
on  working  for  years  at  a  gentle  pace  often 
breaks  down  altogether  when  its  move- 
ments  are   suddenly  accelerated.     These 
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cautions  may  appear  saperfluous,  but  in- 
stances in  which  their  disregard  is  followed 
by  very  serious  consequences  are  by  no 
means  infrequent. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
kind  of  exercise  most  suitable  for  advanced 
age.  Much  must  depend  upon  individual 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  ;  but  walk- 
ing in  the  open  air  should  always  be  kept 
up  and  practised  daily,  except  in  unfavor- 
able weather.  Walking  is  a  natural  form 
of  exercise  and  subserves  many  important 
purposes  :  not  a  few  old  people  owe  the 
maintenance  of  their  health  and  vigor  to 
their  daily  ^*  constitutional."  Riding  is 
an  excellent  form  of  exercise,  but  available 
onlv  by  a  few  ;  the  habit,  if  acquired  in 
early  life,  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
possible,  subject  to  the  caution  already 
given  as  to  violent  exercise.  Old  persons 
of  both  sexes  fond  of  gardening,  and  so 
situated  that  they  may  gratify  their  tastes, 
are  much  to  be  envied.  '*  Fortunati  nim- 
ium,  sua  si  bona  n6rint  1"  Body  and 
mind  are  alike  exercised  by  what  Lord 
Bacon  justly  termed  '*  the  purest  of  hu- 
man pleasures."  Dr.  Parkes  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  light  garden  or  agricultural 
work  is  a  very  good  exercise  for  men  past 
seventy  :  'Mt  calls  into  play  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  back,  which  in  old 
men  are  often  but  little  used,  and  the 
work  is  so  varied  that  no  muscle  is  kept 
long  in  action."  A  few  remarks  must  be 
made,  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  a  new 
form  of  exercise  sometimes  indulged  in 
even  by  elderly  men.  I  allude  to  so  called 
**  tricycling."  Exhilarating  and  pleasant 
as  it  may  be  to  glide  over  the  ground  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  the  exercise  is 
fraught  with  danger  for  men  who  have 
passed  the  grand  climacteric.  The  temp- 
tation to  make  a  spurt  must  be  often  irre- 
sistible ;  hills  must  be  encountered,  some, 
perhaps,  so  smooth  and  gradual  as  to  re- 
quire no  special  exertion,  none,  at  least, 
that  is  noticed  in  the  triumph  of  surmount- 
ing them.  Now,  if  the  heart  and  lungs  be 
perfectly  sound,  such  exercises  may  be 
practised  for  some  time  with  apparent  im* 
punity  ;  but  if  (as  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case)  these  organs  be  not  quite  structural- 
ly perfect,  even  the  slightest  changes  will, 
under  such  excitement,  rapidly  progress 
and  lead  to  very  serious  results.  Exercise 
nnsuited  to  the  state  of  the  system  will  as- 
suredly not  tend  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 

With  r^ard  to  food,  we  find  from  Dr. 


Hnmphiy's  Report  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
aged  persons  were  either  '*  moderate"  or 
*'  small  "  eaters,  and  such  moderation  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
physiology.  In  old  age  the  changes  in 
the  bodily  tissues  gradually  become  lesa 
and  less  active,  and  less  food  is  required 
to  make  up  for  the  daily  waste.  The  ap- 
petite and  the  power  of  digestion  are  cor- 
respondingly diminished,  and  although  for 
the  attainment  of  a  great  age  a  consider- 
able amount  of  digestive  power  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  its  perfection,  when  exercised 
upon  proper  articles  of  diet,  is  the  most 
important  characteristic.  Indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  one  of  the 
common  errors  of  advanced  life,  and  is 
not  infrequent  in  persons  who,  up  to  that 
period,  were  moderate  or  even  small  eat- 
ers. Luxuries  in  the  way  of  food  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  rewards  that  have  been 
fully  earned  by  a  life  of  labor,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  lawfully  enjoyed.  Hence 
arise  many  of  the  evils  and  troubles  of  old 
age,  and  notably  indigestion  and  gouty 
symptoms  in  various  forms,  besides  men- 
tal discomfort.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  but  strict  moderation 
should  be  the  guiding  maxim.  The  diet 
suitable  for  most  aged  persons  is  that 
which  contains  much  nutritive  material  in 
a  small  bulk,  and  its  quantity  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  appetite  and  power  of 
digestion.  Animal  food,  well  cooked, 
should  be  taken  sparingly  and  not  more 
often  than  twice  a  day,  except  under  spe- 
cial circumstances.  Dr.  Parkes  advocates 
rice  as  a  partial  substitute  for  meat  when 
the  latter  is  found  to  disagree  with  old 
persons.  ''  Its  starch  grains  are  very  di- 
gestible, and  it  supplies  nitrogen  in  mod- 
erate amount,  well  fitted  to  the  worn  and 
slowly-repaired  tissues  of  the  aged."  Its 
bulk,  however,  is  sometimes  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  milk  and  to  stewed  fruits. 

The  amount  of  food  taken  should  be  di- 
vided between  three  or  four  meals  at  fairly 
regular  intervals.  A  sense  of  fulness  or 
oppression  after  eating  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  It  indicates  that  the  food 
taken  has  been  either  too  abundant  or  of 
improper  quality.  For  many  elderly  peo- 
ple the  most  suitable  time  for  the  principal 
meal  is  between  one  and  two  p.m.  As 
the  day  advances  the  digestive  powers  be- 
come less,  and  even  a  moderately  substan- 
tial meal  taken  in  the  evening  may  seri- 
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oasly  overtask  them.  Undigested  food  is 
a  potent  cause  of  disturbed  sleep,  an  evil 
ohen  very  troublesome  to  old  people,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

It  is  an  easier  task  to  lay  down  rules 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
by  elderly  people.  The  Collective  Investi- 
gation Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  has  lately  issued  a  Report  on 
the  Connection  of  Disease  with  Uabits  of 
Intemperance^  and  two  at  least  of  the  con- 
elusions  arrived  at  are  worth  quoting. 
'^  Habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
beyond  the  most  moderate  amounts^  has  a 
distinct  tendency  to  shoiten  life,  the  aver- 
age shortening  being  roughly  proportional 
to  the  degree  of  indulgence.  Total  absti- 
nence and  habitual  temperance  augment 
considerably  the  chance  of  death  from  old 
age  or  natural  decay,  without  special  patho- 
logical lesion."  Subject,  however,  to  a 
few  exceptions,  it  is  not  advisable  that  a 
man  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
has  taken  alcohol  in  moderation  all  his 
life,  should  suddenly  become  an  abstainer. 
Old  age  cannot  readily  accommodate  itself 
to  changes  of  any  kind,  and  to  many  old 
people  a  little  good  wine  with  their  meals 
is  a  source  of  great  comfort.  To  quote 
again  from  Ecclesiasticus,  '^Wine  is  as 
good  as  life  to  a  man,  if  it  be  drunk  mod- 
erately, for  it  was  made  to  make  men 
glad."  Elderly  persons,  particularly  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  often  find  that  their 
nervous  energy  is  exhausted,  and  require 
a  little  stimulant  to  induce  them  to  take  a 
necessary  supply  of  proper  nourishment, 
and  perhaps  to  aid  the  digestive  powers  to 
convert  their  food  to  a  useful  purpose.  In 
the  debility  of  old  *age,  and  especially 
when  sleeplessness  is  accompanied  by  slow 
and  imperfect  digestion,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  generous  and  potent  wine,  containing 
much  ether,  often  does  good  service. 
Even  a  little  beer  improves  digestion  in 
some  old  people  ;  others  find  that  spirits, 
largely  diluted,  fulfil  the  same  purpose. 
Individual  peculiarities  roust  be  allowed 
for ;  the  only  general  rule  is  that  which 
prescribes  strict  moderation. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  hints 
^ven  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the 
preservation  of  health  should  be  the  pre- 
dominant thought  in  the  minds  of  elderly 
persons  who  desire  that  their  lives  should 
be  prolonged.  To  be  always  guarding 
against  disease,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of 


constant  fear  and  watchfulness,  would 
make  existence  miserable  and  hasten  the 
progress  of  decay.  Selfish  and  undue  so- 
licitude with  regard  to  health  not  only 
fails  to  attain  its  object,  but  is  apt  to  in- 
duce that  diseased  condition  of  mind 
known  as  hypochondriasis,  the  victims  of 
which  are  always  a  burden  and  a  nuisance, 
if  not  to  themselves,  at  least  to  all  con- 
nected with  them.  Addison,  in  the  Spee^ 
tator,  after  describing  the  valetudinarian 
who  constantly  weighed  himself  and  his 
food,  and  yet  became  sick  and  languish- 
ing,  aptly  remarks  :  '*  A  continual  anxiety 
for  life  vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture, as  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
take  delight  in  anything  that  we  are  every 
moment  afraid  of  losing." 

Sleep  is  closely  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  diet :  '*  good  sleeping'*  was  a  no- 
ticeable feature  in  the  large  majority  of 
Dr.  Humphry's  cases.  Sound  refreshing 
sleep  is  of  tlie  utmost  consequence  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  no  substitute  can 
bo  found  for  it  as  a  restorer  of  vital  en- 
ergy. Sleeplessness  is,  however,  often  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  elderly  people, 
and  one  which  is  not  easily  relieved.  Nar- 
cotic remedies  are  generally  mischievous  ; 
their  first  effects  may  be  pleasant,  but  the 
habit  of  depending  upon  them  rapidly 
grows  until  they  become  indispensable. 
When  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the 
sufferer  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  be- 
fore. In  all  cases,  the  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  discover  whether  the  sleepless- 
ness be  due  to  any  removable  cause,  such 
as  indigestion,  cold,  want  of  exercise,  and 
the  like.  In  regard  to  sleeping  in  the  day- 
time, there  is  something  to  be  said  both 
for  and  against  that  practice.  A  nap  of 
'*  forty  winks"  in  the  afternoon  enables 
many  aged  people  to  get  through  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  comfort,  whereas  they  feel 
tired  and  weak  when  deprived  of  this  re- 
freshment. If  they  rest  well  at  night  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  afternoon  nap  ; 
but  if  sleeplessness  be  complained  of,  tne 
latter  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time. 
Most  old  people  find  that  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, with  the  feet  and  legs  raised,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  horizontal  position  for  the  af- 
ternoon nap.  Digestion  proceeds  with 
more  ease  than  when  the  body  is  recum- 
bent. 

Warmth  is  very  important  for  the  aged  ; 
exposure  to  chills  should  be  scrupulously 
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avoided.  Bronchitis  is  the  malady  most 
to  be  feared,  and  its  attacks  are  very  easily 
provoked.  Many  old  people  suffer  from 
more  or  less  cough  during  the  winter 
months,  and  this  symptom  may  recur  year 
after  year,  and  be  almost  unheeded.  At 
last,  perhaps  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  a 
cold  wind  increases  the  irritation  in  the 
lungs,  the  cough  becomes  worse,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  increases  until  suffo- 
cation terminates  in  death.  To  obviate 
such  risk  the  skin  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected by  warm  flannel  clothes,  the  out- 
door thermometer  should  be  noticed  and 
winter  garments  should  always  be  at  hand. 
In  cold  weather  the  lungs  should  be  pro- 
tected by  breathing  through  the  nose  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  wearing  a  light 
woollen  or  silken  mufi9er  over  the  mouth. 
The  temperature  of  the  sitting-  and  bed- 
rooms is  another  point  which  requires  at- 
tention. Some  old  people  pride  them- 
selves  on  never  requiring  a  fire  in  their 
bedrooms.  It  is,  however,  a  risky  prac- 
tice to  exchange  a  temperature  of  65°  or 
70°  for  one  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  low- 
er.  As  a  general  rule,  for  persons  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  upward,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bedroom  should  not  be  be- 
low 60°,  and  when  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  bronchitis  it  should  be  raised  from 
five  to  ten  degrees  higher. 

Careful  cleansing  of  the  skin  is  the  last 
point  which  needs  to  be  mentioned  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  Attention  to 
cleanliness  is  decidedly  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity, and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  general  improvement  in  our  habits 
in  this  respect.  Frequent  washing  with 
warm  water  is  very  advantageous  for  old 
people,  in  whom  the  skin  is  only  too  apt 
to  become  hard  and  dry  ;  and  the  benefit 
will  be  increased  if  the  ablutions  be  suc- 
ceeded by  friction  with  coarse  flannel  or 
linen  gloves,  or  with  a  flesh  brush.  Every 
part  of  the  skin  should  be  thus  washed  and 
rubbed  daily.  The  friction  removes  worn- 
out  particles  of  the  skin,  and  the  exercise 
promotes  warmth  and  excites  perspiration. 
Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  skin  :  the  comfort  of  the 
aged  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  measures 
by  which  life  may  be  prolonged  and  health 
maintained  down  to  the  closing  scene.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  a  result  of 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  life 


will  ever  be  protracted  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  it  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  dura* 
Hon  of  human  life  is  capable  of  very  great 
extension,  and  that  the  same  causes  which 
serve  to  prolong  life  materially  contribute 
toward  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  decades  abun- 
dantly testifies  to  the  marked  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  health. . 
Statistics  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  sep- 
tennial period,  1881 — 87,  400,000  persons 
were  alive  in  England  and  Wales  whose 
death  would  have  taken  place  had  the  mor- 
tality been  in  the  same  proportion  as  dur* 
ing  the  previous  decade.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  as  time  goes  on 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  centenarians  to  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

The  qnestion  whether  long  life  is,  after 
all,  desirable  does  not  admit  of  any  gen- 
eral answer.  Much  depends  upon  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  individual,  and  his 
bodily  and  mental  condition.  ^  The  last 
stages  of  a  well-spent  life  may  be  the  hap- 
piest, and  while  sources  of  onjoyment  ex- 
ist, and  pain  is  absent,  the  shuffling-off  of 
the  mortal  coil,  though  calmly  expected, 
need  not  be  wished  for.  The  picture 
afforded  by  cheerful  and  mellow  old  age 
is  a  lesson  to  younger  generations.  Eld- 
erly people  may,  if  they  choose,  become 
centres  of  improving  and  refining  infiu- 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  old  age  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  blessing  when  it  is  ac- 
companied by  profound  decrepitude  and 
disorder  of  mind  and  body.  Senile  de- 
mentia, or  second  childishness,  is,  of  all 
conditions,  perhaps  the  most  miserable, 
though  not  so  painTul  to  the  sufferer  as 
to  those  who  surround  him.  Its  advent 
may  be  accelerated  by  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect, and  almost  assuredly  retarded  or  pre- 
vented by  such  simple  measures  as  have 
been  suggested.  No  one  who  has  bad  op- 
portunities of  studying  old  people  can  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in- 
capabilities of  age  may  be  prevented  by 
attention  to  a  few  simple  rules,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  will  not  only  prolong  life 
and  make  it  happier  and  more  comfortable, 
but  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  period 
of  decrepitude.  Old  age  may  be  an  incur- 
able disease,  admitting  of  but  one  termi- 
nation, but  the  manner  of  that  end,  and  the 
condition  which  precedes  it^  are,  though 
not  altogether,  certainly  to  a  very  great 
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extent,    within   our   own    power. — Fort- 
nightly Review, 

NoTB. — Since  the  above  was  sent  to  press, 
the  oiyilized  world  has  lost  its  most  noted  cen- 
tenarian in  the  person  of  M.  Cheyrenl,  the 
famons  French  chemist,  who  died  on  the  9th 


April,  aged  102  years  and  7  months.  Only  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  went  in  his  car- 
riage to  see  the  Eiffel  Tower,  in  which  he  took 
a  lively  interest.  Thronghont  his  long  life  he 
had  worked  hard,  sparing  neither  mind  nor 
body,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  his  faculties 
were  preserved  with  but  slight  impairment  np 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Conversation  between  a  raan  of  genius 
and  a  nonentity  is  like  the  casaal  meeting 
of  two  travellers  going  the  same  way,  the 
one  mounted  on  a  spirited  steed,  the  other 
on  foot.  Both  will  soon  get  heartily  tired 
of  each  other,  and  be  glad  to  part  com- 
pany. 

Brainless  pates  are  the  rule,  fairly  fur- 
nished ones  the  exception,  the  brilliantly- 
endowed  very  rare,  genius  a  portentum. 
How  otherwise  could  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  out  of  upward  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  existing  human  beings,  and, 
after  the  chronicled  experience  of  six 
thousand  years,  so  much  should  still  re- 
main to  discover,  to  think  out,  and  to  be 
said  ? 

What  most  directly  and  above  every- 
thing else  makes  us  happy  is  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  for  this  excellent  gift  is  its  own 
reward.  A  man  may  be  young,  well-fa- 
vored, rich,  honored,  fortunate,  but  if  we 
would  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  would 
be  happy,  we  must  first  put  the  question. 
Is  he  cneerful  ?  Cheerfulness  is  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  happiness,  and  not,  like  other 
possessions,  merely  its  letter  of  credit. 

Poverty  is  the  scourge  of  the  people, 
ennui  of  the  better  ranks.  The  boredom 
of  Sabbatarianism  is  to  the  middle  classes 
what  week-day  penury  is  to  the  needy. 

Could  we  prevent  all  villains  from  be- 
coming fathers  of  families,  shut  np  the 
dunderheads  in  monasteries,  and  provide 
every  girl  of  spirit  and  intellect  with  a 
husband  worthy  of  her,  we  might  look  for 
an  age  surpassing  that  of  rericles. 

Thinkers,  and  especially  men  of  true 
genius,  without  any  exception,  find  noise 
insupportable.  This  is  no  question  of 
habit  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  noise  a  man  can  support 


with  equanimity  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  his  mental  powers,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  intellect  generally.  If  I 
hear  a  dog  barking  for  hours  on  the 
threshold  of  a  house,  I  know  well  enough 
what  kind  of  brains  I  may  expect  from  its 
inhabitants. 

Mere  clever  men  always  appear  exactly 
at  the  right  time. 

Genius  produces  no  works  of  practical 
value.  Music  is  composed,  poetry  con- 
ceived, pictures  painted,  but  a  work  of 
genius  is  never  a  thing  to  use.  Useless- 
ness  is  its  title  of  honor. 

Mere  acquired  knowledge  belongs  to  us 
only- like  a  wooden  leg  or  a  wax  nose. 
Knowledge  attained  by  thinking  resembles 
our  natural  limbs,  and  is  the  only  kind 
that  really  belongs  to  us. 

No  sooner  does  evening  come  and  lights 
are  lit,  than  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  sees  less  clearly.  For  this  reason, 
morning  is  the  proper  time  for  thought, 
as,  without  any  exception,  it  is  propitious 
to  mental  or  bodily  exercise.  Morning  is 
the  youth  of  the  day.  All  is  then  cheer- 
fuly  fresh,  and  easy  ;  we  feel  strong,  and 
have  all  our  faculties  at  command.  We 
are  wrong  to  fritter  away  the  morning  in 
late  rising,  idle  pursuits,  or  chit-chat, 
rather  we  should  regard  it  as  the  quintes- 
sence of  life,  and  hold  it  sacred.  Night 
is  the  old  age  of  the  day,  toward  evening, 
we  are  exhausted,  diflpj^sed  to  idle  conver- 
sation or  amusement.  Fach  day  is  a  little 
life,  each  awakening «and  uprising  a  leaser 
birth,  each  morning  a  lesser  youth,  and 
every  night's  lying  down  to  sleep  a  min- 
iature death. 

We  only  learn  between  whiles,  we  are 
forgetting  all  day  long. 
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The  physician  sees  the  weak  side  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  the  lawyer,  the  perverse  ;  the 
theologian,  the  stupid. 

What  the  address  is  to  a  letter,  should 
be  the  title  of  a  book.  A  title  should  be 
short,  concise,  laconic,  pregnant,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  indicate  the  contents. 
Ambiguous,  neutral,  discursive,  inappro- 
priate, or  absolutely  unsugsjestive  titles, 
are  apt  to  inflict  upon  a  booK  the  fate  of 
a  misdirected  letter.  The  worst  titles  of 
all  are  those  that  are  stolen,  mere  barefaced 
plagiarisms  ;  or  those  that  are  absolutely 
wanting  in  originality  ;  since  a  writer  who 
does  not  possess  originality  enough  to  put 
something  new  into  the  name  of  his  work 
will  hardly  have  any  novelty  to  bestow 
upon  its  contents. 

The  more  a  man  possesses  in  himself, 
the  less  he  needs  of  others,  and  the  less 
they  can  teach  him.  Such  supremacy  of 
intellect  leads  to  unsociableness.  Aye, 
could  the  quality  of  society  be  compensated 
by  quantity,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
live  in  the  world  !  Unfortunately,  we  find 
a  hundred  fools  in  the  crowd  to  one  man 
of  understanding.  The  brainless  will  have 
companionship  and  pastime  at  any  price. 
For,  in  solitude,  when  all  of  us  are  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources,  what  a  man  has 
in  himself  will  be  made  manifest.  Then 
sighs  the  empty-pated  in  his  purple  and 
fine  linen,  under  tne  burden  of  hb  wretch- 
ed effOf  while  the  richly- endowed  fills  and 
animates  the  dreariest  solitude  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
any  one  is  sociable  and  craves  society  in 
proportion  as  he  is  intellectually  poor  and 
ordinary.  We  have  hardly  a  choice  in 
the  social  world  between  solitude  and  com- 
monplaceness. 

I  found  a  wild  flower  one  day,  and, 
wondering  at  its  beauty  and  perfection  in 
every  part,  cried:  **This  lovely  flower 
then,  and  myriads  of  others,  blooms  unre- 
garded, ofttimes  unseen  by  human  eye." 
**  Thou  fool,"  I  seemed  to  hear  the  flower 
reply,  **  thinkest  thou  I  bloom  in  order  to 
be  seen  ?     I  bloom  for  mvself,  not  for 

•  BBS 

others,  because  it  pleases  me.  Therein, 
because  I  exist,  is  my  joy  and  content- 
ment." 

The  presence  of  a  thought  is  like  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  one.  We  believe 
that  we  can  never  forget  that  thought,  can 
never  become  indifferent  to  that  beloved 


one  ;  but  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  I  The 
finest  thought  runs  a  risk  of  escaping  our 
memory  unless  we  straightway  write  it 
down,  just  as  the  object  of  our  worship 
may  become  another^s  unless  we  hasten  to 
secure  her  by  a  betrothal. 

How  significant  and  full  of  meaning  is 
the  language  of  music  !  Take  the  I>a 
Capo  for  instance,  which  would  be  intol- 
erable in  literary  and  other  compositions, 
yet  here  is  judicious  and  welcome,  since, 
in  order  to  grasp  the  melody,  we  must 
hear  it  twice. 

llow  ffisthetic  is  Nature  !  Every  corner 
of  the  earth,  when  left  alone,  adorns  itself 
in  the  tastefullest  manner,  proclaiming  by 
natural  grace  and  harmonious  grouping  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  garlands  that  Nature, 
and  not  that  ^reat  egoist,  man,  has  here 
held  sway.  Neglected  spots  straightway 
become  beautiful. 

Only  one  lying  creature  exists  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — man.  Every  other  is 
upright  and  true,  behaving  as  it  feels,  and 
without  pretence  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

He  who  never  goes  to  the  theatre  is  like 
one  who  performs  his  toilette  without  a 
looking-glass  ;  in  worse  case  still  is  he  who 
arrives  at  decisions  without  consulting  a 
friend.  For  a  man  may  arrive  at  the 
soundest  judgments  in  all  alfairs  but  his 
own  ;  here  the  will  hampers  the  intellect. 
He  ought  to  be  advised,  just  as  a  physician 
goes  to  others  instead  of  seeking  to  cure 
himself. 

The  English  have  a  peculiar  contempt 
for  gesticulation,  regarding  it  as  undigni- 
fled  and  vulgar.  This  seems  to  me  a  mere 
bit  of  fastidiousness,  for  gesticulation  is 
the  language  Nature  gives  to  all,  and 
which  all  understand. 

The  pen  is  to  thought  what  the  staff  is 
to  age  1  The  lightest  step  has  no  need  of 
staff,  and  the  most  robust  thought  no  need 
of  the  pen.  Only  when  a  man  begins  to 
grow  old  is  he  thankful  to  grasp  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

No  more  bracing  exercise  is  to  be  found 
for  the  mind  than  the  perusal  of  the  classic 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  a  volume 
is  taken  up,  say  for  only  half  an  hour,  we 
feel  straightway  refreshed,  enlightened, 
purified,  upraised,  and  strengthened.  It 
IS  as  if   we  had  just  bathed  in  a  clear 
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stream.  Does  the  charm  He  in  the  an- 
cient tongues  and  their  perfection,  or  in 
the  might  of  those  master  spirits  whose 
works  have  come  down  nnblemished  to 
this  day  ?     Perhaps  in  both. 

The  wig  is  an  exact  symbol  of  the  ped- 
ant. Just  as  his  head  is  adorned  with  a 
rich  mass  of  hair  that  does  not  belong  to 
liim,  in  default  of  his  own,  so  is  his  learn- 
ing a  superabundance  of  other  people's 
thoughts  which  do  not  become  him,  or 
sit  so  naturally  as  the  wig. 

No  money  is  more  profitably  invested 
than  that  of  which  we  have  allowed  our- 


selves to  be  cheated.     We  have  thereby 
attained  wisdom. 

Beauty  is  an  open  letter  introductory. 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  admit  it,  distance 
and  long  absence  are  injurious  to  friend- 
ship. For  those  we  do  not  see,  were  they 
our  dearest  friends,  become,  in  the  course 
of  years,  abstract  ideas,  and  our  sympathy 
for  them  will  sink  into  mere  tradition. 
Our  liveliest  and  deepest  feelings  are  called 
forth  by  those  around  us,  even  our  pet 
animals.     So  true  is  Goethe's  aphorism — 

"  Mighty  is  the  goddess  of  propinquity.  ** 

— Temple  Bar. 
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A  LIS  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
criminal  falsehood.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  better  definition  can  be  given.  To 
tell  a  lie  is  not  simply  to  make  a  false  state- 
ment, but  it  is  to  make  a  statement  know- 
ing it  to  be  false  and  with  the  intention  to 
deceive.  The*  gravamen  of  the  lie  con- 
sists not  in  its  being  false  in  itself,  but  in 
its  being  made  with  a  criminal  intent.  In 
other  words,  the  iniquity  of  a  lie,  if  iniq- 
uity there  is,  depends — in  common,  for 
that  matter,  with  every  other  human  act 
— upon  the  motive  with  which  it  is  made. 
'^  Tnou  shalt  not  kill  "  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  universally  accepted  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  homicide  is 
only  murder  when  it  is  committed  with 
malice  aforethought.  In  like  fashion,  a 
falsehood  is  only  a  lie  when  it  is  criminal 
— that  is,  told  with  an  intent  to  deceive. 

Of  course  tMs  definition  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  metaphysical  objections.  When 
once  you  enter  on  the  domain  of  abstract 
principles  yon  embark  upon  a  controversy 
in  which  absolute  certainty  is  unattainable. 
Hardly  a  Sunday  passes  in  which  from 
some  pulpit  or  other  poor  Pontius  Pilate 
is  not  belabored  for  having  asked  *'  What 
is  truth  f  Yet  the  question  is  one  which 
■never  has  been  answered  satisfactorily 
since  the  world  began,  and  never  will  be 
answered  till  the  world  ends — if  then. 
Still  for  practical  purposes  we  know  what 
truth,  and  duty,  and  honesty  mean  ;  and 
we  are  all  agreed  that  as  a  general  rule  it 


is  an  honest  man's  duty  to  tell  the  truth. 
In  our  own  country,  amid  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  in  our  own  days,  the  virtue  of 
veracity  has  had  an  exceptional  importance 
attached  to  it,  which  was  not  assigned  to 
it  by  our  forefathers,  and  which  is  not  as- 
signed to  it  in  most  other  countries  at  the 
present  day.  That  this  is  so  is  due  partly 
to  the  character  and  instincts  of  our  race, 
partly  to  the  influence  of  our  Protestant 
religion  :  and  even  more  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Puritan  movement,  which  conscious- 
ly and  unconsciously  have  leavened  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  society.  According 
to  the  ordinary  British  creed,  to  tell  the 
truth  goes  pretty  near  to  fulfil  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  It  is  well  for  us  this  should 
be  our  creed,  though  from  any  abstract 
point  of  view  it  would  be  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  veracity  is  a  higher  vir- 
tue than  justice,  mercy,  charity,  or  self- 
sacrifice,  qualities  to  which  in  other  lands 
and  at  other  times  a  far  higher  value  has 
been  assigned. 

The  whole  of  our  latter-day  school  of 
thinkers  base  their  teaching  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  truth  is  something  excellent 
and  even  sacrosanct  in  itself,  and  that  to 
tell  the  truth,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences may  be,  is  the  first  duty  a  man 
owes  to  his  own  conscience.  The  creed, 
pushed  to  its  logical  development,  must 
land  us  in  a  manifest  reductio  ad  absurd" 
um.  I  never  yet  heard  of  the  creed 
which,  if  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  did 
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not  lead  to  the  same  result.  Bat  as  a 
practical  working  creed  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose every  creed  is  intended  to  fulfil — 
that  is,  to  make  men  better.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  this  point  in  order  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  in  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  the 
ethics  of  political  lying  I  am  taking  for 
granted  the  main  point  at  issue,  namely, 
that  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times  is  an  axiom 
of  morality.  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
All  I  do  assert  is,  that  according  to  Eng- 
lish ideas  and  English  convictions,  to  speak 
the  truth  is  matter  of  honor,  to  tell  a  lie 
is  matter  of  disgrace.  Granted  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest  to  consider  at  the  present  day,  and 
under  the  light  of  recent  occurrences, 
whether  the  truth-telling  creed  of  the  Brit- 
ish race  does  hold  good,  or  ought  to  hold 
good,  with  regard  to  British  politics. 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  in 
every  department  of  our  national  life  the 
accepted  theory  is  that  we  are  bound  to 
tell  the  truth,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  tell 
lies.  I  may  be  told  that  our  practice  does 
not  conform  with  our  theory.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  is  true.  In  real  life  prac- 
tice and  theory  are  never  absolutely  iden- 
tical ;  but  in  the  main  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  with  us  to  tell  the  truth  is  the  rule, 
to  tell  a  lie  is  the  exception.  My  meaning 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  refeiring,  in  a 
few  instances,  to  the  ethics  of  veracity 
which  prevail  amid  different  classes  and 
different  professions. 

In  society  there  are  any  number  of 
usages,  conventions,  and  practices  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  strict  rule  of  say- 
ing the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  As  a  man  of  the  world, 
writing  to  people  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  in  various  relations 
of  life  we  have  all  at  times  said  the  thing 
that  is  not,  and  said  it  with  intent  to  create 
an  erroneous  belief.  Under  like  circum- 
stances we  should  all  do  it  again,  and  do 
it  without  compunction.  But,  while 
making  this  admission,  I  contend  that, 
save  under  exceptional  conditions,  the  rule 
of  English  society  is  to  speak  the  truth. 
No  man  with  us  likes,  even  on  trivial  mat- 
.  ters,  to  be  convicted  of  having  made  a  de- 
liberately false  assertion.  The  mere  im- 
putation of  having  told  a  lie  is  regarded  as 
an  insult.  Cynics  may  argue  t^at  what 
we  dislike  is  not  the  telling  of  a  lie,  but 
the  being  found  out  in  a  lie.  It  may  be 
so.     I  do  not  propose  to  regard  the  code 


of  society  in  matters  of  veracity  as  a  very 
exalted  one.  But  I  do  say  our  code  does 
regard  falsehood  as  a  thing  to  be  con- 
demned. We  may  all  at  times  be  detect- 
ed in  a  condition  of  moral  nudity  ;  we  are 
ashamed,  however,  of  being  so  detected. 
And  I  contend  that  to  be  naked  and 
ashamed  represents  a  somewhat  higher 
tone  of  thought  than  to  be  naked  and  not 
ashamed. 

Class  morality  is  influenced  by  the  tone 
of  the  general  society  to  which  the  class 
belongs  ;  but  every  class  has  al^o  cettain 
standards  of  its  own.  Take  for  example 
the  world  of  trade.  Here,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  pursuit,  various  devia- 
tions from  strict  veracity  are  regarded  as 
venial,  if  not  absolutely  defensible.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  preach  a  sermon  about  the 
adulteration,  the  sham  advertisements,  the 
shoddy  imitations,  and  the  other  tricks  of 
trade  which  have  done  so  much  to  dis- 
credit our  old  repute  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, if  you  like,  but  a  nation  of  hon- 
est shopkeepers.  Still,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  obvious  our  world-wide  in- 
dustrial organization  could  not  have  held 
together  if  British  traders  and  British 
manufacturers  and  British  financiers  could 
not  be  trusted,  in  the  main,  to  speak  the 
truth,  if — to  use  the  old  saying — their 
word,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
was  still  not  as  good  as  their  bond.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  British  trader  only 
speaks  the  truth  because  it  pays  him  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  admit  the  statement,  but  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  motives 
which  lead  toward  veracity  is  no  part  of 
my  present  purpose.  All  I  assert  is,  that 
in  the  City  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
tell  a  direct  lie  is  recognized  as  an  offence 
against  the  ordinary  standard  of  commer- 
cial morality. 

The  same  assertion  hoMs  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  learned  professions.  As  to  the 
Church  I  need  say  nothing.  The  funda- 
mental theory  on  which  our  Church  is 
based  is  the  sanctity  of  truth.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  other  professions  that  the 
contention  that  our  theory  and  our  prac- 
tice as  to  the  obligation  of  truth  are  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other  may  be  sup- 
ported with  most  show  of  plausibility. 
Nobody,  it  may  be  said,  blames  a  lawyer 
because,  knowing  his  client  to  be  guilty, 
he  does  his  utmost  to  prove  his  innocence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  advocate  is  understood  and 
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admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  simply  holding 
a  brief.  It  is  his  duty  to  present  the  best 
arguments  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  hypothesis  of  his  client's  inno- 
cence ;  but  he  is  not  expected,  he  is  not 
even  permitted,  to  identify  himself  with 
his  client.  No  nile  is  more  strictly  or  uni- 
versally observed  in  our  courts  than  the 
one  which  forbids  a  counsel  to  express  his 
own  personal  conviction,  to  pledge  his 
own  personal  belief,  as  to  his  client's  in- 
nocence. Indeed,  in  one  well-known 
case,  the  discovery  that  an  eminent  coun- 
sel, carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  ad- 
vocacy, had  appealed  to  the  jury  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  individual  belief  to 
acquit  a  prisoner  for  whose  life  he  was 
pleading,  when  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  man  was  guilty,  proved 
fatal  to  his  professional  career.  By  the 
code  of  the  Bar,  a  counsel  may  try  to  mis- 
lead the  court,  but  he  must  not  do  so  by 
stating  as  of  his  own  personal  knowledge 
facts  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue. 

A  similar  rule  holds  good  with  respect 
to  doctors.  By  the  code  of  the  profes- 
sion a  doctor  is  not  bound  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  to  his  patients  ;  but  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  making  statements  on  the  strength 
of  his  professional  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence wnich  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  Di- 
plomacy has  been  defined  by  hostile  critics 
as  the  art  of  polite  lying.  But  though  a 
diplomatist  may  be  called  upon  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  to  make  asser- 
tions which  he  is  aware  are  false,  he  is  not 
entitled  according  to  our  British  standard 
to  strengthen  their  force  by  giving  his 
own  personal  guarantee  of  their  being 
made  in  good  faith.  In  games  of  hazard, 
again,  it  is  allowable  to  play  a  false  card 
so  as  to  mislead  your  adversary  ;  but  it 
is  not  allowable  to  score  points  which  you 
have  not  got,  or  to  refuse  to  follow  suit. 
Even  in  the  racing  world — where,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  main  object  is  to  get 
the  best  of  one's  neighbor — to  pledge  your 
word  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  a  deliber- 
ate falsehood  is  a  distinct  offence  against 
the  morality  of  the  turf — an  offence,  I  may 
add,  rarely  committed,  and  when  detected 
not  lightly  forgiven. 

These  illustrations  of  our  code  as  to  the 
duty  of  truth-telling  might  be  very  largely 
amplified.  I  think,  however,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  what  is  the  practical 
standard  by  which  our  social  life  is  rege- 
lated in  respect  of  matters  of  veracity. 
Nsw  SsaiBS.— Vol.  L.,  No.  2.  12 


As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  base  my 
argument  upon  any  abstract  proposition  as 
to  the  holiness  of  truth  or  the  iniquity  of 
falsehood.  I  confess  frankly  my  own  state 
uf  mind  on  this  subject  is  very  much  that 
of  the  judge  who,  when  a  small  girl  stated 
in  the  witness-box,  in  answer  to  the  coun- 
sel's questions,  that  she  knew  what  would 
happen  to  her  hereafter  if  she  told  a  lie, 
remarked  in  an  audible  aside  :  '*  Then, 
my  little  dear,  you  know  very  much  more 
than  I  do. "  But  I,  following  in  this  mat- 
ter the  example  of  all  thinking  men  who 
have  considered  the  subject,  have  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  practical  social 
utility  of  the  convention  which  happily 
prevails  among  Englishmen,  that  an  hon- 
est man  is  expected  to  speak  the  truth. 
It  is  the  knowledge  that  as  a  rule  we  can 
place  reliance  upon  our  neighbor's  state- 
ments which  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole 
social  order.  We  all  accept  this  view,  we 
all  admit  it ;  we  are  all  agreed  that,  to 
paraphrase  the  well-known  saying  of 
Robespierre,  if  the  duty  of  truth-telling 
did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  the  obligation. 

There  is  one  department  only  of  public 
life  in  which,  of  late,  the  obligation  of 
veracity  seems  to  be  open  to  question. 
That  department,  I  need  nardly  say,  is  the 
domain  of  politics.  An  impression  ap- 
pears to  prevail  in  many  quarters  that  poli- 
ticians cannot  be  expected  to  speak  the 
truth,  or  at  any  rate  that  to  teU  a  lie  in 
political  matters  is  a  more  venial  offence 
than  in  matters  non.political.  Except  on 
this  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  pleas  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
certain  newspapers  in  justification — or,  to 
say  the  least,  in  palliation — of  a  recent 
admission  that  on  a  memorable  occasion  a 
member  of  Parliament  deliberately  stated 
what  he  knew  to  be  false  in  order  to  mis. 
lead  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  are  told  in  some  quarters  that  Mr. 
Pameli  did  not  mean  what  he  said.  We 
are  assured  in  other  quarters  that  his  ob- 
ject in  desiring  to  defeat  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  so  laudable  and  ex- 
cellent a  one  as  to  justify  a  deviation  from 
truth.  We  are  asked,  again,  to  believe 
that  even  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  tell  an  un- 
truth, and  told  it  with  intent  to  deceive, 
he  only  did  what  others  do— he  only  played 
the  game  of  politics  in  accordance  with  its 
recognized  rules. 

To  each  of  these  pleas  the  answer  is  ob- 
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vions.  To  the  first  the  reply  is  that  a  man 
must  be  taken  to  know  the  meaning  of  his 
own  words.  As  to  the  argument  that  the 
alleged  iniquity  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  justi- 
fied the  telling  of  an  untruth  in  order  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  its  passing,  this  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  old  Casuistic  dog- 
ma that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  in  order  that 
good  may  cofhe — a  dogma  against  which 
all  Protestant  divines  and  moralists  have 
steadily  set  their  face.  The  answer  to  the 
third  plea  is  that  the  assumptions  on  which 
it  is  grounded  are  not  only  erroneous  in 
theory  but  false  in  fact. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  much  of 
public  life  to  be  aware  that  in  party  poli- 
tics the  standard  of  veracity  is  not  as  high 
as  it  is  in  private  life.  A  variety  of  in- 
stances could  easily  be  cited  in  which  pub- 
lic men  of  eminence  and  character  have 
made  statements,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  they  must  have  known  to  be 
untrue  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter, 
and  by  which  they  intended  deliberately 
to  convey  a  false  impression.  Still  it  is 
not  true  to  say  all  public  men  do  this. 
There  have  been  men,  such  as  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  who  would  never  for  any  party 
gain,  or  still  less  for  any  personal  object, 
have  consented  to  tell  a  falsehood.  There 
are  such  men  still  in  either  party,  and  the 
respect  and  confidence  they  command 
show  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  is  recog- 
nized as  binding,  even  if  it  is  not  always 
obeyed. 


But  the  code  of  party  politics,  lax  as  it 
may  be,  does  not  sanction  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lie  direct.  In  all  other  call- 
ings, as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the 
line  is  drawn  at  a  distinct  misstatement  of 
fact,  to  which  the  utterer  demands  cre- 
dence, in  virtue  of  his  hearers'  belief  in  his 
own  good  faith  and  loyalty.  In  politics, 
as  I  contend,  a  like  rule  holds  good  also. 
No  doubt  the  distinction  between  lying 
that  is  permissible  and  lying  that  is  prohib- 
ited  is  of  a  very  arbitrary  and  artificial 
kind.  As  a  question  of  abstract  morality 
it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  sup- 
presaio  veri,  and  still  more  the  suggesiio 
falsi,  constitute  a  less  heinous  offence 
than  the  lie  pure  and  simple.  But  prac- 
tically the  distinction  in  question  is  intel- 
ligible enough.  We  do  not  live — we  have 
no  wish  to  live — in  a  Palace  of  Truth. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  any  num- 
ber of  conventional  falsehoods.  We  are 
aware  that  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own,  we 
must  not  believe  everything  that  is  told 
us.  But  we  still  act  on  the  assumption, 
that  when  a  man  commits  himself  to  a 
positive  statement  of  fact  on  his  own  au- 
thority, he  does  not  make  that  statement 
knowing  it  to  be  false  and  with  intent  to 
deceive.  This  assumption  may  be  a  mere 
convention  :  but  it  is  a  convention  which 
regulates  our  public  and  private  life.  Any 
one  who  offends  against  this  convention  is 
justly  regarded  as  an  offender  against  our 
social  code,  and  anything  which  tends  to 
upset  the  authority  of  this  code  is  a  pub- 
lic misfortune. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Wb  came  to  an  isle  of  flowers 

That  lay  in  a  trance  of  sleep, 
In  a  worid  foi^otten  of  ours, 
^  Far  out  on  a  sapphire  deep. 

Dwellers  were  none  on  the  island. 
And  far  as  the  eye  could  see 

From  the  shore  to  the  central  highland 
Was  never  a  bush  nor  tree. 

Long,  long  had  her  fields  lain  fallow, 
And  the  drought  had  dried  her  rills, 

Bat  the  vetch  and  the  gourd  and  mallow 
Ran  riot  on  all  her  hills. 
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The  length  of  her  shoreward  level. 
High  bank  and  terrace  and  qaay. 

Were  red  with  a  scarlet  revel 
Of  poppies  down  to  the  sea  ; 

Each  bloom  pressed  close  on  its  fellow. 
The  marieolds  peeped  between. 

Till  the  scarlet  and  the  yellow 
Had  hidden  the  under-green. 

Was  it  here,  that  heart  of  a  nation, 
That  first  of  the  fanes  of  old  ! 

This  garden  of  desolation. 
This  rain  of  red,  of  gold  ! 

High  np  from  the  rock*cleft  hollow. 
Roofed  over  of  Titan  hands  ; 

The  cradle  of  dead  Apollo 
Still  looks  to  his  silent  lands. 

The  sacred  lake  lies  solemn. 
In  a  havoc  of  fallen  shrines  ; 

Where  the  shaft  of  each  broken  column 
Is  tangled  about  vith  vines. 

It  lives  in  the  dreams  which  haunt  it, 
This  isle  of  the  San-god*s  birth. 

It  lives  in  the  songs  which  vaunt  it 
The  holiest  earth  on  earth. 

But  the  shrines  withoat  note  or  number 
Lie  wrecked  on  a  barren  shore. 

And  the  dead  ideals  slumber 
For  w^T  and  evermore. 

So  Spring  in  her  pride  of  pity 
Had  hidden  the  marble  wraith. 

And  shed  on  the  holy  city 
The  flower  of  sleep  and  death. 


•Murray^ 9  Magazine. 
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Mt  first  impression  of  Russian  scenery 
was  one  of  disappointment,  the  country 
between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  or 
rather  from  the  Russian  frontier,  being 
fiat  and  uninteresting,  and  the  waste  dreary 
expanse,  when  covered. with  snow,  inspires 
a  feeling  of  deep  melancholy.  To  live 
for  months  every  year,  buried  in  that  cold, 
monotonous  silence,  is  quite  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  vein  of  sadness  which  seems 
to  be  the  basb  of  the  Russian  character. 
It  runs  thfough  their  music,  their  paintings 


rerything  ;  and  yet  they  say  the  people 
are  happy  enough.  Struggling  against 
great  natural  hardships,  they  are  patient 
and  peaceful,  and  not  nearly  so  discontent- 
ed as  in  many  more  favored  climes. 

St  Petersburg,  full  of  life  and  anima- 
tion, was  delightful,  with  its  great  broad 
streets  lit  by  electricity.  Comfortably 
seated  in  a  sledge,  behind  a  good  fat 
coachman  to  keep  the  wind  off,  one  never 
wearies  of  driving  about.  The  rapidity 
with  which  one  dashes  noiselessly  along  is 
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most  exhilarating,  notwithstanding  the 
sometimes  biting  wind  or  blinding  chasse 
neige.  The  ordinary  Russian  sledge, 
smaller  than  the  American  "  cutter," 
barely  holds  two,  but  the  thick  fur  rug, 
even  in  a  common  **  drosky,**  or  cab,  is 
so  well  fastened  down  that  you  are  quite 
protected  from  the  cold.  The  troikas, 
wide  sledges  with  three  horses,  of  which 
the  centre  one  trots  while  the  other  two 
gallop,  have  become  rather  obsolete,  and 
are  used  principally  for  travelling,  or  for 
expeditions  in  the  country.  Nothing  is 
prettier  than  a  really  smart  sledge  with  two 
horses,  one  trotting,  the  other  galloping, 
covered  with  a  large  net  of  dark  blue  cord 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the  sledge,  to  keep 
the  snow  from  being  kicked  into  the  faces 
of  the  occupants.  The  coachman,  with  his 
fur-lined  coat  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  and 
his  bright  red  or  blue  velvet  octagon- 
shaped  cap,  with  gold  braid,  drives  with 
his  arms  extended  in  order  to  preserve  cir- 
culation. He  hardly  ever  uses  his  whip, ' 
which  is  short  and  thick,  and  is  kept  care- 
fully hidden.  A  footman  stands  on  a 
small  step  behind,  his  tall  hat  and  ordinary 
great-coat  looking  a  little  incongruous,  I 
confess,  and  marring  an  otherwise  pictu- 
resque sight  The  horses  are  so  beautifully 
broken  that  a  word  will  stop  them.  The 
whole  time  that  I  was  in  Russia  I  never 
saw  a  horse  ill-used.  No  need  for  a  **  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Animals''  there  ! 
The  **  Isvoshnik,"  who  owns  his  cab 
horse,  looks  upon  him  as  his  friend,  and 
very  often  shares  the  animal's  stall  at 
night. 

The  town  has  a  thoroughly  modem  ap- 
pearance, but  little  would  one  dream  when 
looking  at  those  houses,  of  rather  mean 
exterior,  with  their  small  double  windows 
and  tiny  doors,  of  the  splendors  within. 
Space  seems  to  be  immaterial,  and  the 
size  of  everything  strikes  the  English  trav- 
eller doubly,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  Lon- 
don, with  its  narrow  streets  and  considered 
inches.  The  French  system  of  apartments 
is  very  common,  although  not  so  universal 
as  in  Paris  ;  but  where  it  exists,  the  en- 
trance and  staircases  are  much  more  deco- 
rated and  cared  for  than  is  usual  when 
several  families  live  under  the  same  roof, 
and  give  entirely  the  appearance  of  a  pri- 
rate  house.  As  in  the  East  large  numbers 
of  servants  are  kept,  and  whole  families 
of  useless  dependents  live  in  the  lower  re- 
gions.    I  was  told  of  a  nobleman  in  whose 


house  upward  of  forty  such  persons,  mou- 
jicks  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
installed,  besides  the  regular  staff  of  ser- 
vants. If  this  was  the  case  in  town,  one 
can  imagine  what  it  must  be  in  the  coun- 
try. Such  generosity,  combined  with  the 
utter  absence  of  real  supervision  in  the 
financial  management  of  the  establishment, 
must  tax  heavily  the  largest  fortune,  and  it 
is  no  secret  that  many  of  the  aristocracy 
are  now  greatly  embarrassed. 

All  entertainments,  whether  public  or 
private,  are  extremely  well  done.  The 
Russians,  who  dearly  love  light,  make 
their  houses  on  these  occasions  as  bright 
as  day,  with  a  great  profusion  of  candles  ; 
masses  of  flowers,  notwithstanding  their 
rarity  in  such  a  rigorous  climate,  decorate 
every  available  place,  and  the  staircases 
are  lined  with  footmen  in  gorgeous  liver^ 
ies.  Although  the  houses  are  very  smartly 
furnished  with  all  that  money  can  buy  and 
modern  art  suggest,  there  is  a  lack  of  real 
refinement  and  true  artistic  taste,  such  as 
is  seen  in  Paris  ;  but,  then,  the  French 
are  born  connoisseurs,  and  think  of  little 
else  than  artistic  comfort ;  and  certainly 
the  average  Russian  drawing-room  is  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  English  one.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  imagination,  there  is  an 
absence  of  tawdriness.  People  do  not  fly 
into  the  extreme,  either  of  the  lesthetic  or 
Japanese  craze,  and  if  their  rooms  are  fur- 
nished sometimes  rather  too  sparsely  and 
soberly  for  our  taste,  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  comfortable,  and  contrast 
favorably  with  the  overcrowded  modem 
English  drawing-room.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger when  you  move  of  knocking  over  sev- 
eral tables,  or  disturbing  an  elaborate  and 
evilly  balanced  structure  of  paper  fans, 
Liberty  silks,  and  photographs,  or  of  los- 
ing your  way  in  a  labyrinth  of  chairs  and 
screens. 

Russian  opinion  asserts  that  all  foreign- 
ers bring  so  much  caloric  with  them  that 
during  the  first  year  they  do  not  feel  the 
cold  ;  this  may  be  so,  bat  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  our  feeling  the  heat  and  stuffi- 
ness of  the  rooms,  which  dry  up  the  skin 
and  take  away  the  appetite.  The  double 
windows  and  absence  of  draughts 'are  a 
great  boon,  and  would  be  most  welcome  in 
our  breezy  London  houses.  Of  all  the 
palaces  I  saw,  the  '  *  Beloselski"  seemed 
the  finest.  Built  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Catherine,  whose  hand  is  found  in  every- 
thing of  real  taste  in  Russia,  decorated  and 
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furnished  bv  the  beat  French  artists  of  the 
day,  of  whom  this  Empress  was  so  gener- 
ous a  patron,  with  its  lovely  Bouchers  and 
white  carved  panellings,  it  is  a  unique  and 
fitting  abode  for  the  most  charming  and 
beautiful  of  Princesses,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess Sei^e. 

Gatchina,  the  Windsor  of  Russia,  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  splendor  and  unpreten- 
tiousness.  The  approach  from  the  station, 
through  a  series  of  small  parks,  must  be 
lovely  in  summer.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
so  few  sentries  about,  and  indeed,  to  all 
appearances,  the  Emperor  is  not  more 
guarded  than  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  The 
entrance  to  Gatchina,  on  the  public  road, 
had  but  one  sentry.  Without  architec- 
tural merits,  its  700  rooms  and  endless  cor- 
ridors are  filled  with  priceless  Oriental 
china  (cleverly  arranged  on  the  walls), 
tapestries,  and  art  treasures.  Coureurs  in 
black  and  orange  liveries,  their  caps 
adorned  with  tossing  black,  white,  and 
orange  feathers,  give  a  slightly  barbaric 
appearance  to  the  scene,  which  is  added 
to  by  the  mass  of  bowing  attendants,  and 
by  the  two  Nubians  dressed  in  white,  with 
turbans  and  cimeters,  standing  outside 
the  Empress's  audience  room.  While 
waiting  to  be  received  one  is  shown  into 
an  apartment  fitted  up  in  the  style  of 
forty  years  ago,  with  paintings  of  mediocre 
value.  Further  on  there  is  a  large  hall 
worthy  of  an  old  English  country  house, 
full  of  comfortable  armchairs  and  writing 
tables,  games,  and  toys — I  even  spied  a 
swing.  In  this  hall  their  Majesties  often 
dine,  even  when  they  have  guests,  and  after 
dinner  the  table  is  removed,  and  they  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  there.  This 
seems  strange  when  one  thinks  of  the  700 
rooms  in  the  enormous  building.  But  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  elect  to  live  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  tiniest  of 
rooms,  which  are  rather  at  variance  with 
the  Emperor's  toweriqg  frame  and  ma- 
jestic bearing.  His  Majesty's  manner  is 
as  simple  as  are  his  tastes,  and,  if  rather 
shy,  impresses  one  with  a  conviction  of 
his  honesty  and  earnestness. 

There  are  some  curious  customs  at  the 
Russian  Court  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  idea  of  a  despotic  and  autocratic 
Sovereign.  To  see  the  Czar  standing 
while  supper  is  going  on,  talking,  per- 
haps, to  a  young  officer,  who  remains 
seated  all  the  time,  is  startling.  But  tra- 
dition is  everything  in  this  country,  and 


as  it  was  a  habit  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
disliked  ceremony  of  any  kind,  it  is  relig- 
iously kept. 

The  etiquette  of  the  Russian  Court  is 
much  less  rigid  in  some  respects  than  it  is 
in  England  or  in  Germany.  It  is  not  the 
custom  there  to  treat  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family  with  so  much  deference 
as  in  other  European  Courts  ;  no  lady 
would  think  of  courtesying  to  a  young 
Grand  Duke,  and  would  only  rise  when 
the  Empress  did,  or  when  the  Emperor 
first  entered  a  room.  The  ladies,  when 
making  their  obeisance,  bow  as  an  ofiicer 
might,  which,  with  the  present  style  of 
dress,  is  even  more  ungraceful  than  the 
English  bob — our  apology  for  a  low  courte- 
sy. The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
very  deferential,  particularly  to  ladies. 
At  a  dinner,  when  a  guest  is  announced, 
the  host  rushes  forward  and  kisses  her 
band  proceeding  to  introduce  all  the  men 
present.  It  is  then  your  duty,  if  a  stran- 
ger, to  ask  to  be  presented  to  every  lady, 
and  this  entails  calling  on  them  all,  per- 
sonally, next  day.  Before  dinner  the 
party  pass  into  another  room,  where,  at 
a  table  covered  with  every  imaginable  hon 
d*ceuvre  and  liqueur,  they  partake,  stand- 
ing, of  the  **  Sacouska,"  as  it  is  called — 
an  excellent  dish,  but  a  dinner  in  itself. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  Russian 
dishes,  which  are  a  little  too  substantial. 
Russians,  as  a  rule,  have  enormous  appe- 
tites, and  are  very  fond  of  good  living. 
In  old-fashioned  houses  the  guests,  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  shake  hands  with  the 
host  and  thank  him  for  his  hospitality. 
Most  Russian  ladies  smoke  cigarettes,  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms  generally  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  causing  a  continual 
movement,  which  takes  off  the  stiffness  of 
a  formal  dinner  party,  and  enables  people 
to  circulate  more  freely.  This,  in  itself, 
would  ensure  a  pleasant  evening  ;  for  who 
has  not  seen  with  despair  the  only  chair 
near  triumphantly  seized  by  a  bore,  whom 
nothing  but  the  final  good-night  will  move  ? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  a  Russian  lady's 
life  is  conducive  to  health  ;  little  or  no 
exercise,  hot  rooms  and  late  hours,  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  sport,  are  its  main 
features  ;  skating  would  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated, were  it  not  for  the  present  Em- 
press,  who  is  an  adept  at  the  art.  How 
our  usually  disappointed  skaters  would 
envy  them  their  smooth,  large  lakes  and 
ice-hills  !     To  go  down  one  of  these  hills 
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on  skates  for  the  first  time  gives  the  same 
delightful  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure which  is  experienced  at  getting  safely 
over  a  big  fence,  leaving  the  field,  perhaps, 
a  bit  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  ladies 
in  Russia  have  much  time  to  educate  them- 
selves, to  read,  to  cultivate  the  finer  arts, 
and  well  they  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Speaking  many  languages,  having  read 
profusely,  light  in  hand,  they  form  the 
most  charming  society  possible,  and  act  as 
a  tonic  on  a  sluggish  mind  accustomed  to 
the  moral  and  physical  fogs  of  London. 
They  dress  well,  but  affect  the  heavy  rich- 
ness of  well-dressed  Germans  (if  such  can 
be  found)  rather  than  the  graceful  and  airy 
nothings  which  make  up  a  Frenchwoman's 
dress.  Black  is  held  in  abhorrence  at  the 
Court,  being  considered  ugly  and  unlucky, 
and  any  one  venturing  to  wear  it  in  the 
Royal  presence  is  not  only  looked  upon 
with  disfavor,  but  is  likely  to  hear  of  it. 
It  is  surprising,  considering  the  monotony 
of  the  streets  covered  with  snow,  that  the 
people  should  care  to  wear  sombre  colors. 
The  "  cheery  bit  of  red,"  so  dear  to  the 
English  heart,  is  rarely  seen.  It  is  said 
that  Russians  are  not  given  to  intimacy, 
and  that  the  foreigner  never  gets  to  know 
them  well.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  credit  them  with  less  warmth  of 
heart  and  faculty  for  enduring  friendships 
than  other  nations  possess.  How  strange 
that  Russian  women,  so  eminently  fitted 
by  nature  and  education  to  influence  and 
help  those  struggling  in  the  higher  voca- 
tions of  life,  should  have,  seemingly,  but 
one  ambition — to  efface  themselves,  to  at- 
tract no  attention,  to  arouse  no  jealousies. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  that  their  influence  is 
felt,  but  it  is  not  open  and  fearless  as  in 
America  or  England. 

Politics  or  anything  of  that  nature, 
whether  internal  or  Continental,  are  not  a 
subject  of  conversation  in  Russia  ;  reti- 
cence as  regards  public  affairs  is  only  equal- 
led by  discretion  as  regards  those  of 
others.  This  apathy  is  not  unnatural 
when  one  reflects  that,  with  the  exception 
of  officials,  no  one  is  personally  interested 
in  the  Government.  The  censorship  of 
the  Press,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  I 
have  been  told  on  good  authority  is  only 
practically  exercised  on  two  subjects — any 
personal  criticism  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  or  any  attack  on  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Speaking  of  the 
Church,  it  struck  me  that  strict  as  the 
Russians  are  (particularly  the  lower  class- 


es) in  the  observance  of  all  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  religion,  perpetually 
crossing  themselves  and  kissing  the  ground 
at  every  shrine,  they  do  not  seem  to  look 
npon  their  churches  in  the  same  light  that 
we  do.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
Govemor-General  of  Moscow,  the  most 
courteous  and  polished  of  men,  hold  a 
species  of  levee  in  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Sau- 
venr,  on  Christmas  Day,  immediately  after 
Mass  had  been  celebrated,  and  before  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  two  Bishops  oflSciat- 
ing  had  left  the  altar. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  I  believe,  that 
a  succh  d*€stime  is  unknown  in  Russian 
society,  and  the  stranger  or  diplomatist, 
however  well  recommended,  or  however 
good  his  position,  is  not  by  any  means  in- 
vited to  their  fdtes,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
After  the  first  introduction,  he  is  only 
asked  according  to  their  appreciation  of 
him.  I  am  not  speaking  of  official  cir- 
cles, where  policy  is  the  roaster  of  cere- 
monies. How  unlike  London,  where 
every  house  is  open  to  the  distinguished 
foreigner,  who  finds  himself  invited,  often 
when  he  does  not  know  his  host.  Many 
people  who  have  not  come  into  contact 
with  Russians  imagine  that  they  are  rude 
and  brusque.  I  may  have  been  particn- 
larly  fortunate  in  those  whom  I  met,  bat 
I  was  struck  with  their  polished  and,  at 
the  same  time,  simple  manner.  The  very 
moujick,  who  replenishes  your  fire,  wallra 
in  on  tiptoe,  feaH'ul  of  disturbing  you,  and 
shuts  the  door  so  gently  that  your  heart  it 
softened,  and  you  forgive  him  his  many 
shortcomings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  which 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  was  the  New 
Year's  reception  at  the  Winter  Palace. 
At  11  a.m.  on  that  day  the  whole  Court 
attends,  and  society  pays  its  respects  to  the 
Sovereign.  The  Emperor,  diessed  on  this 
particular  occasion  in  the  uniform  of  the 
**  Gardes  du  Corps,'*  gives  his  arm  to  the 
Empress,  and  is  followed  by  the  Imperial 
Family.  The  train  of  each  Grand  Duch- 
ess is  carried  by  four  young  officers,  long 
files  of  ladies-in-waiting  in  green  and 
gold,  and  maids  of  honor  in  red  and  gold, 
follow,  and  the  procession  ends  wi^  all 
the  Court  officials,  who,  resplendent  in 
uniforms  embroidered  with  gold,  and  cov- 
ered with  decorations,  walk  with  measured 
steps  through  the  long  suite  of  rooms  and 
galleries,  lined  on  either  side  by  officers  in 
various  uniforms,  blue,  white,  and  red. 
To  these  the  Emperor  says,  in  Russian,  as 
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be  passes,  *'  Good  morning,  my  children," 
they  answering  to  the  word  of  command, 
all  together  (a  most  cheering  sound), 
**  We  are  happy  to  salute  you/'  The 
peasantry  answer,  I  believe,  *'  Good  morn- 
ing, little  father."  In  other  rooms  the 
lames  of  society  are  assembled,  dressed  in 
the  national  costume,  which  is  of  every 
hue,  and  covered  with  jewels,  splendid 
cabochon  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  all  wear- 
ing the  '*  kakoshnik,'*  the  most  becom- 
ing of  head-dresses — ^made  of  the  finest 
stones,  diamonds,  pearls,  etc.,  to  the 
plainest  velvet.  The  Empress,  with  her 
graceful  figure  and  small-  head,  looking 
very  stately  in  her  magnificent  tiara,  and 
blue  velvet  and  ermine  train,  bows,  the 
Emperor  nods  slightly,  and  the  cortege 
passes  into  the  chapel- to  hear  Mass.  This 
lasts  an  hour,  every  one  remaining  stand- 
ing— an  art,  by  the  way,  which  Royalty 
alone  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  practis- 
ing without  breaking  down,  or  apparent 
effort. 

I  cannot  adequately  describe  the  scene 
in  the  chapel,  which,  if  less  perfect  in  de- 
tail, might  have  appeared  somewhat  theat- 
rical. On  the  right  all  the  ladies,  kneel- 
ing or  standing,  form  a  mass  of  warm 
color,  the  soft  red  and  green  velvets  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  predominating,  their 
long  white  tulle  veils  looking  like  aureoles 
around  their  heads,  when  touched  here 
and  there  by  the  rays  of  sunshine  strug- 
gling through  the  rich  stained  glass  win- 
dows. On  the  left  the  men  form  a  scarce- 
ly less  brilliant  group,  the  dark  violet  silk 
surplice  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  standing 
oat  in  effective  contrast  to  the  vivid  red 
of  a  cardinal  close  by.  Suddenly  the 
most  divine  music  falls  on  one's  ear,  and 
not  only  changes  the  current  of  one's 
thoughts,  but  keeps  one  spellbound,  long- 
ing for  more.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  never 
heard  anything  to  equal  this  choir,  which 
follows  the  Emperor  wherever  he  travels 
in  Russia.  Composed  of  male  voices 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument 
(none  being  allowed  in  the  Greek  Church), 
it  is  perfection.  The  character  of  the 
music  I  found  rather  monotonous,  and 
thought  to  myself  how  they  would  have 
rendered  one  of  Mendelssohn's  grand  an- 
thems. There  is  a  story  told  of  this  cele- 
brated choir.  Dressed  originally  in  fu- 
neral black,  they  offended  the  eyes  of  a 
maid  of  honor,  a  favorite  of  one  of  the 
Czars,  who,  remonstrating  with  her  for 
not  attending  Mass,  asked  the  reason.    The 


maid  of  honor  pleaded  that  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  melancholy,  and  that  the  sight 
of  the  black  choir  would  aggravate  it. 
The  next  day  her  excuse  was  gone,  for 
the  choir  appeared  in  crimson  surplices 
braided  with  gold,  and  has  continued  to 
do  so  ever  since. 

Mass  over  in  the  chapel,  the  procession 
re-forms,  a  pause  being  made  in  the  room 
reserved  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Corps 
Diplomatique.  The  Emperor  enters  into 
conversation  with  a  favored  few,  who  im- 
prove the  shining  hour,  as  this  is  often  the 
only  occasion  they  have  during  the  year  of 
speaking  to  him,  except  at  a  few  Court 
balls.  The  ladies  pass  before  the  Emperor 
and  kiss  hands,  holding  on  to  each  other's 
train,  a  sight  which  is  more  quaint  than 
imposing.  When  all  is  over  a  sitting 
luncheon  is  served,  and  home  is  reached 
about  three  o'clock. 

For  the  tourist  there  is  no  comparison 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  the 
latter  is  much  more  original  and  full  of 
local  color  ;  but  even  to  many  who  have 
not  seen  it,  it  is  probably  so  familiar  that 
description  is  unnecessary.  No  picture  of 
Moscow  can  easily  be  too  highly  colored. 
Everything  is  a  source  of  interest,  from 
the  narrow  streets  filled  with  a  motley 
crowd  of  befurred  people,  the  markets  with 
their  frozen  fish,  and  carcasses  of  beasts 
standing  in  rows  against  the  stalls,  to  the 
Kremlin,  with  its  palaces  and  churches. 
*'  La  villedes  marchands,"  as  they  call  it, 
is  full  of  riches  and  rich  people  ;  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  of  modern  galleries 
is  owned  by  a  retired  merchant.  Yet 
when  the  Court  goes  to  Moscow,  as  it 
does  every  four  or  five  years,  families  who 
bear  the  finest  old  names  of  the  country, 
and  who  generally  live  buried  in  the  prov- 
inces, make  their  appearance  ;  people  who 
look  upon  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg 
very  much  as  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
looked  on  the  heterogeneous  mass  which 
composed  the  society  in  Paris  under  the 
Empire,  and  who  are  so  Russian  that  even 
the  Mazourka  must  not  be  danced  too  well, 
because  it  is  Polish. 

Many  erroneous  impressions  prevail  in 
England  about  the  Russian  upper  classes. 
It  is  because  we  know  so  little  of  them. 
For  my  part  I  found  them  hospitable, 
courteous,  highly  educated,  and,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  refined  and  kindly  ;  if 
they  have  any  of  the  faults  attributed  to 
them  by  their  enemies,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  did  not  discover  them. — New  Review, 
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A  FEW  years  ago  a  lady  residing  in  a 
healthy  part  of  St.  PetersDurg  fell  ill  of 
malarial  fever.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  the  symptoms 
were  characteristic,  the  disease  had  bred 
true.  Nevertheless,  a  mystery  hung  over 
the  case,  for  the  lady  had  not  lately  visit- 
ed Rome,  nor  any  other  malarial  district, 
but  had  been  living  at  home  in  a  locality 
purely  non- malarious.  How,  then,  had 
this  particular  disease  wandered  so  far 
from  its  native  soil  to  spring  into  active 
life  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  this  partic- 
ular human  being  ?  As  surely  as  the  rose 
springs  from  the  rose,  and  the  cabbage 
from  the  cabbage,  so  does  malarial  fever 
spring  from  the  germs  of  malaria  and  no 
other.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  proximity  of  the  disease,  no 
parent,  no  sign,  no  link  wherewith  to  con- 
nect the  two  ends  of  the  chain. 

The  mystery  was  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  patient  re- 
mained in  her  bedroom  the  disease  yield- 
ed to  the  usual  remedies  ;  but  on  remov- 
ing to  the  sitting-room  a  relapse  invariably 
followed,  and  fever  with  all  the  character- 
istic symptoms  set  in  once  more.  For 
some  months  these  alternations  continued, 
until  the  doctor's  suspicions  were  aroused 
by  observing  that  while  plants  were  grow- 
ing in  the  sitting-room,  they  were  absent 
from  the  bedroom.  Inquiring  into  their 
history,  he  found  they  had  been  sent  di- 
rect from  a  district  known  to  be  malarious. 
On  getting  rid  of  the  plants  a  complete  re- 
covery followed,  and  the  secret  mystery 
was  explained.  This  is  no  exceptional 
case,  for  its  history,  with  many  others 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  was 
sent  by  Professor  von  Eichwald  to  Profes- 
sors Tommasi-Crudeli  and  Klebs,  on  the 
publication  of  their  researches  on  malaria 
m  1879.  They  had  then  proved  that  it 
was  possible  to  produce  malarial  fever  by 
placing  malaria]  soil  in  conditions  precise- 
ly similar  to  those  of  the  garden  mould  in 
flower-pots.  In  the  boudoir  of  this  Rus- 
sian lady  all  the  conditions  required  for  the 
active  development  of  malarial  fever  were 
present.  First,  the  seeds  of  the  living 
cause  were  lying  unsuspected  in  the  mould. 
There  they  might  have  remained  and  died 


out  but  for  the  careful  attention  which 
supplied  the  life-giving  moisture  and  nec- 
essary amount  of  heat.  The  oxygen  was 
naturally  provided  in  the  air  of  the  room  ; 
in  fact,  the  three  indispensable  conditions 
of  malarial  activity — ^moisture,  oxygen, 
and  heat — were  all  there,  and  being  co- 
existent, converted  the  boudoir  into  an  ex- 
cellent experimental  laboratory.  The  re- 
sult was  natural,  and  interesting  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  how  disease  germs,  artificial- 
ly cultivated,  may  find  an  entrance  into 
the  human  blood,  to  complete  their  exist- 
ence there. 

To  follow  up  the  clew,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  inquiry  into  those  lands  which 
give  rise  to  the  living  cause  of  this  persist- 
ent and  extremely  fatal  disease.  For  cen- 
turies this  widespread  malady  has  been 
shrouded  in  mystery  through  our  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  disease.  For 
long  the  **  humors  of  the  body"  were  re- 
garded with  superstitious  awe.  Disease 
was  a  weird  something  that  found  its  way 
into  the  body  somehow.  It  was  an  evil 
spirit  sent  by  the  powers  of  darkness  as 
punishment  for  the  wicked,  and  could 
only  be  exorcised  by  some  magician  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  charms.  Only  in  the 
last  century  was  the  plague  solemnly  buried 
by  candle-light  in  Leith  Wynd,  Edin- 
burgh, by  a  minister  named  Gusthard,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.* 

But  although  the  ibagician  gradually 
gave  place  to  the  barber-surgeon,  and  he 
to  the  educated  physician,  it  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  it  is  to  the  scientific  chemist, 
and  the  researches  of  the  laboratory,  after 
all,  that  we  owe  much  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  disease. 

What,  then,  is  this  invisible  agent  which 
carries  sickness  and  possible  death  so  far 
afield,  and  has  the  power  to  weaken  the 
energy  and  stunt  the  growth  of  those  who 
are  doomed  to  live  on  malarious  soil  f 
'*  We  do  not  live,"  said  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  a  stranger  ;  **  we 
die."  Malaria  constitutes  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  exploration  and  colonisation 
of  the  African  continent,  and  threatens  to 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  desert  vast 

*  it/c  of  a  EirJqKMck  Sharpe, 
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tracts  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
which  flourished  so  long  as  they  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  negro  race,  which,  better 
than  any  other,  resists  its  action.*^ 

Cicero,  in  allusion  to  Romulus  having 
built  Rome,  remarks  that  he  selected  a 
healthy  spot  in  a  pestilential  region  (*Mo- 
cum  delegit  in  regione  pestilenti  salu- 
brem"). 

At  one  time  a  terrible  epidemic  visited 
Rome,  which  carried  off  multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  Camillus  the  Dic- 
tator. Toward  the  close  of  this  visita- 
tion the  earth  opened  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum  (doubtless  by  volcanic  action), 
which  was  probably  also  the  cause  of  the 
poisonous  miasmata  rising  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  volcanic  nature 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  generally  may  be 
taken  into  the  list  of  causes  which  contrib- 
ute to  its  insalubrity.^ 

The  volcanic  soil  or  Italy,  we  are  told,^ 
acts  as  a  sponge  in  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  moisture. 
Hence  after  a  period  of  droughty  the  trop- 
ical rains,  which  fall  steadily  for  days  to- 
gether, make  but  little  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  parched  earth  till  the  under- 
lying sponge  is  saturated.  The  overflow 
then  becomes  sudden,  the  brooks  rapidly 
fill,  every  extinct  crater  becomes  a  lake  re- 
plenished, every  valley  a  bog,  and  the 
country  a  universal  swamp. 

So  long  ago  as  300  years  before  Christ, 
the  connection  between  the  fever  and  the 
swamp  was  fully  recognized  in  that  region 
of  the  earth.  But,  although  true  that  the 
disease  is  more  prevalent  in  the  low-lying 
grounds,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  high- 
er  altitudes,  where  soil,  temperature,  and 
moisture  favor  its  production.  Still  it 
does  not  haunt  the  damp  and  marshy 
places  alone  ;  for  even  in  dry,  sun-baked 
parts  of  the  earth  the  malaria  finds  egress 
through  the  fissures  of  the  soil,  keeping 
its  base  of  operations  in  the  moisture  far 
beneath.  If  the  upper  crust  is  unbroken 
and  dry,  it  acts  as  a  barrier  against  the 
egress  of  germs  from  below,  just  as  a  coat- 
ing of  water  over  malarious  land  neutral- 
izes, for  the  time  being,  the  necessary  con- 
ditions  of  activity.  When  the  surface 
water  is  withdrawn  by  the  heat   of  the 

*  Memoir  by  Professors   Tommasi-pradeli 
and  Klehs. 

{Dr.  Johnston's  Changes  of  Air,  1833. 
William  North  :  Investigations  for  the  Oro- 
eers'  Company, 


summer  sun,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  decom- 
posing vegetation  underneath,  there,  in  all 
probability,  may  be  discovered  the  home 
of  the  deadly  malaria. 

For  miles  around  any  natural  centres  of 
malaria,  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be 
carried  on  the  pollen  of  marsh  flowers,  or 
on  cryptogamic  dust,  along  the  valleys  or 
up  the  mountain  sides.  Just  as  ordinary 
visible  dust  drifts  into  places  here  and 
there,  leaving  other  parts  free,  so  does  the 
disease-laden  dust  settle  in  favorable  spots. 
It  is  not  always  uniformly  spread,  but 
may  be  dotted  in  innumerable  foci  over  the 
land.  Thus  a  wayside  hedge,  or  belt  of 
trees  acting  as  a  filter,  the  leeward  or  wind- 
ward side  of  a  mound,  is  sufficient  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  security  and 
danger.  Mr.  William  North,  in  his  lec- 
tures at  the  London  Institution  two  year's 
ago,  accounted  in  this  way  for  the  fact 
that,  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  one  house 
will  be  fever- stricken  while  another,  only 
a  few  yards  off,  will  be  free  ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  one  occupies  the  open  line 
of  route  for  malarial  currents,  the  other 
being  raised  above  the  level,  or  otherwise 
protected.  The  consequence  is  that, 
throughout  the  plains,  whole  villages  have 
been  deserted,  the  peasants  having  taken 
refuge  from  the  fever  below  by  migrating 
to  the  higher  lands. 

In  some  of  the  upper  provinces  of  India 
even  birds  and  beasts  have  to  migrate  dur- 
ing the  unhealthy  time  of  year.  The  late 
Bishop  Heber  gives  the  following  striking 
picture  of  the  influence  of  malaria  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe  : — 

I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson  if  it  were  true  that 
the  monkeys  forsook  these  woods  daring  the 
unwholesome  months.  He  answered  that  not 
the  monkeys  only,  bnt  everything  whioh  has 
the  breath  of  life  instinotively  deserts  them 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  October.  The 
tigers  go  up  the  hills  ;  me  antelopes  and  wild 
hogs  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  plain  ; 
and  those  persons,  such  as  dak-bearers,  or 
military  officers  who  are  obliged  to  traverse  the 
forest  in  the  intervening  months,  agree  that 
not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  be  heard  or  seen  in 
the  frightful  solitude. 

Tet,  daring  the  time  of  the  heaviest  rains, 
while  the  water  falls  in  torrents,  and  the 
cloudy  sl^  tends  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
the  ground,  the  forest  may  be  passed  with  tol- 
erable safety.  It  is  in  the  extreme  heat,  and  im- 
mediaieity  (rfter  the  rains  have  ceased,  in  May,  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  the  early  part  of 
September,  that  it  is  most  deadly.  In  October 
Uie  animals  return.    By  the  latter  end  of  that 
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month  the  wood-cutters  and  the  cowmen  again 
Tentnre,  though  cantiouslj.  From  the  middle 
of  November  to  March  troops  pass  and  re- 
pass, and  with  common  precaution  no  risk  is 
usually  apprehended 

Before  the  days  of  the  microscope  and 
the  experimental  laboratory,  the  only 
remedy  known  for  malaria  was  that  of 
prevention.  The  fever  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  invariably  associated  with  damp  ; 
and  although  Lucretius,  b.c.  300,  ventured 
to  suggest  that  **  malaria  was  due  to  living 
organisms  in  the  blood,"  such  an  idea  was 
regarded  as  too  wild  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. To  hold  the  floods  in  check,  or 
restrain  the  masses  of  water  which  burst 
from  the  porous  sides  of  the  hills,  was 
the  remedy  which  better  appealed  to  the 
practical  minds  of  the  Caesars.  With 
truly  marvellous  engineering  skill  they  de- 
vised and  carried  out  an  elaborate  system 
of  cunicular  drains  which  penetrated  the 
hills  around  Rome,  and  spread  under- 
ground throughout  the  Campagna  with  in- 
genious web  like  intricacy.  The  art  of 
making  these  drains  was  said  to  belong 
througn  heredity  to  certain  families,  a  few 
descendants  of  whom  are  still  living  in  the 
Abruzzi.* 

The  work  of  drainage  was  further  car- 
ried out  by  the  cutting  of  canals,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Appian  Way  across  the 
land. 

By  these  means  malaria  was  rendered 
comparatively  impotent ;  hence  the  heal- 
thy and  thriving  population,  the  luxu- 
rious villas,  the  abundant  crops  and  farms 
of  which  we  read.  Life  had  become  pos- 
sible,  and  all  was  accordingly  prosperous 
until  political  disturbances  and  ruinous 
wars  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of 
nature.  With  the  depopulation  of  the 
plains  the  land  was  left  to  itself,  the  drains 
fell  into  decay,  all  reverted  to  the  former 
state  of  things  ;  the  savfng  conditions  of 
health  were  withdrawn.  Over  the  ruins 
the  long  restrained  malaria  gradually  and 
insidiously  crept,  to  flourish  once  more  on 
the  forsaken  land.  In  the  vapors  of  night, 
in  the  dews  of  the  morning,  the  germs  of 
the  disease  maintain  their  vitality,  and  on 
the  sultry  breeze  may  be  disseminated  far 
and  wide.  In  all  malarial  countries  the 
tale  is  the  same.  The  germs  which  are 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  disease  orig- 
inate in  swamps,  follow  the  course  of  riv* 

*  Y^ilUam  Kori^ 


ers,  and  haunt  jungles  and  those  regionB 
which  are  left  to  themselves. 

In  our  own  country  the  disease  has  long 
been  known  as  ague  or  intermittent  fever  ; 
and  although  James  the  First,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  many  others,  fell  victims 
to  ague,  the  disease  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  of  so  virulent  a  type  as  that  of 
the  tropics,  or  the  *'  perniciosa*'  of  Italy. 
With  the  cultivation  of  the  land  it  has  al- 
most died  out,  but  shows  a  curious  ten- 
dency to  linger  in  certain  places,  and  to  lie 
long  dormant  in  certain  constitutions.  Sir 
James  Paget  has  found,  in  the  course  of 
his  practice,  that  where  patients  have  been 
exposed  to  malaria,  a  surgical  operation 
will  prove  an  exciting  cause  for  the  active 
development  of  that  disease.  He  has  al- 
ways had  to  distinguish  between  the  rigor 
of  pyaemia  (blood-poisoning)  and  that  of 
malaria  following  a  surgical  operation.  In 
several  cases  he  found  that  the  previous  or 
earlier  development  of  the  malaria  was 
checked  by  the  constant  use  of  quinine. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
— indeed,  wherever  peat  prevails — however 
damp  and  marshy  it  may  be,  malaria  is 
unknown  owing  to  the  powerful  antisep- 
tic qualities  of  the  peat.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  unknown  in  the  ^^  Dismal 
Swamp"  of  America. 

Until  recent  years  so  little  was  known 
of  the  vera  cauaa  of  this  disease,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  in  his  book  on  the  Prac^ 
tice  of  Physic^  published  in  1871,  gives  the 
following  explanation  : — 

The  effluvia  which  form  the  sole  exciting 
cause  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  are  probably  gaseous  or  aSriform  ; 
at  any  rate  they  are  involved  in  the  atmos- 
phere. But  they  aie  imperceptible  by  any 
of  our  senses.  Of  their  physical  or  chemical 
qualities  we  really  know  nothing. 

At  the  very  time  these  words  were  writ- 
ten the  first  streak  of  light  was  beginning 
to  break  through  the  darkness  of  centu- 
ries, for  two  scientific  investigators — Drs. 
Lanzi  and  Terrigi,  of  Rome — were  then 
devoting  themselves  to  the  subject.  The 
results  of  their  first  observations  were  com- 
municated to  the  Medical  section  of  the 
eleventh  congress  of  scientists  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1878.  Looking  back,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  this  research  ;  for,  though  they 
had  come  to  the  true  conclusion  that  ma- 
laria was  caused  by  a  parasite,  yet,  ^*  fear* 
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ing  to  be  misled  by  fallacious  appear- 
ances," they  ultimately  abandoned  this 
theory,  and  maintained  instead  that 
'*  malaria  consisted  in  a  cadaveric  vegeta- 
ble product,  generated  by  putrefaction  of 
algae  and  other  plants." 

In  order  to  prove  the  direct  connection 
between  paludal  poison  and  the  infected 
blood  of  man,  they  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  on  guinea-pi^  with  mud  from 
the  marshes  of  Ostia.  In  this  way  they 
succeeded  in  producing  artificial  malaria  in 
animals.  The  marked  characteristic  of 
malaria  is  the  appearance  of  black  pigments 
in  the  blood,  with  enlarged  spleen,  etc. 
The  all-important  black  pigment  was  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animals  ; 
but,  for  various  scientific  reasons  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  the  ex- 
periments were  not  considered  conclusive. 

It  was  therefore  arranged,  after  a  meet- 
ing  of  naturalists  at  Cassel  in  1887,  that 
Tommasi-Crudeli  and  Professor  Elebs 
should  study  and  define  the  foci  of  malaria 
in  the  Agro  Romano  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter. 

Here,  accordingly,  we  find  them  pursu- 
ing their  perilous  researches  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  deadly  Pontine  marshes. 

Aided  by  the  help  of  the  Prince  of 
Teano,  they  entered  on  their  campaign 
with  a  complete  batterie  de  science,  includ- 
ing an  ingenious  instrument  devised  by 
Klebs,  which  enabled  them  to  examine 
the  air.  By  this  means  they  were  soon 
able  to  prove  that  '*  in  malarious  districts 
the  poison  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ffround  even  before  the  time  when  the  in- 
fection becomes  manifest  in  man."  * 

At  beautiful  deserted  Ninfa  they  took 
specimens  of  air  from  land  covered  with 
vegetation,  near  a  ruined  church.  At  Tre 
Ponti  they  took  it  from  marshy  land,  and 
from  the  lake  of  Fogliano  near  a  dune,  in 
a  spot  exhaling  foetid  odor.  On  lakes  Ca- 
prolace  and  Monaci  they  fioated  pieces  of 
cork,  across  which  glass  slides  were  fas- 
tened, with  a  gelatinous  surface  toward  the 
water.  Over  these  contrivances  they  placed 
little  roofs  of  wax-cloth  to  protect  them 
from  the  rain.  In  a  summer-house  at 
Fogliano  they  examined  all  these  speci- 
mens of  air  imder  the  miscroscope,  and 
found  innumerable  organisms,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  which  were  duly  recorded. 


*  Memoir  On  the  Nature  cf  Malaria,  by  Tom- 
masi-Cmdeli  and  Klebs. 


In  the  mud  they  also  found  bacteria  of 
various  kinds,  diatoms,  and  filaments. 
Without  entering  too  much  into  detail,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  these  were  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  process  of  elimination 
«nd  cultivation  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
micro-biologist. 

To  determine  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
malarial  virus  they  inoculated  some  rab- 
bits with  fluid  mixed  with  matter  from  the 
air,  and  found  it  was  possible  to  infect 
them  with  true  malarial  fever.  In  some 
cases  the  quartan  type  could  be  transferred 
into  the  quotidian.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
characteristic  black  pigment  was  found  in 
the  blood,  the  spleen  was  enlarged,  and  in 
the  lymph  they  discovered  many  brilliant, 
actively  moving^  oval  bodies."  * 

The  result  was,  they  considered  that 
**  the  air  examined  contained  corpuscles 
capable  of  development,  which,  after 
multiplication  in  nutrient  material,  were 
rendered  capable  of  producing  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever  in  animals  infected  with 
them." 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  made  with 
the  soil  they  adopted  the  plan  of  compos- 
ing aitificial  marshes  in  the  laboratory. 
They  provided  all  the  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  access  of  air  (oxy- 
gen) which  are  naturally  found  in  malari- 
ous hinds  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  viru- 
lence. As  the  earth  used  for  this  purpose 
must  necessarily  be  infected  earth,  they 
took  one  specimen  from  a  marsh  at  the 
farm  of  Valchetta,  another  from  a  marsh 
near  a  hamlet,  a  third  from  the  up- 
ploughed  earth  in  the  valley  of  Cremera, 
and  a  fourth  from  an  artichoke  ground. 
With  the  first  three,  artificial  marshes  were 
formed  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  BO^- 
35°  C.  Having  prepared  the  infected  fluid 
and  inoculated  a  certain  number  of  rab- 
bits, the  same  results  followed  as  previ- 
ously. Malarial  fever  was  produced  arti- 
ficially ;  the  characteristic  black  pigment 
was  found,  with  many  filaments  of  an  or- 
ganism which  was  taken  to  be  the  vera 
causa  of  the  disease,  and  was  forthwith 
designated  the  bacillus  malariof. 

During  these  experiments  an  unexpect- 
ed opportunity  arose  for  the  examination 
of  some  recently  disturbed  soil  on  the 
Janiculum.  Dr.  Fleischl,  a  physician  in 
Rome,  sent  them  word  that  Signor  W., 
proprietor  of  the  Villa  Spada,  had  been 

*  In  all  probability  the  true  organisms. 
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attacked  by  a  grave  fomi  of  fever,  at  a 
time  when  such  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
Rome.  This  was  owing  to  the  recent  dis- 
turbance of  soil  close  to  the  bedroom  of 
Signor  W.,  which  was  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  excavations  had  been  made  in 
soil  rich  in  humus  (i.e.  vegetable  mould) 
which  bad  long  been  used  as  a  garden, 
and  also  penetrated  a  clayey  soil  lower 
down,  where  an  orange  plantation  was  be- 
ing made.  On  the  2d  of  May  they 
brought  to  the  laboratory  specimens  of 
both  kinds  of  soil,  taken  from  below  the 
superficial  layers,  and  proceeded  to  prepare 
their  artifici^  marshes.  In  sterilized  water 
mixed  with  these  soils  were  seen  many 
self -moving  oval  corpuscles,  sometimes 
uniting  in  twos  and  threes,  in  rows  which 
oscillated.  In  specimens  of  soil  taken 
from  the  botanic  gardens  for  experimental 
comparison,  these  bodies  were  found  but 
sparingly,  and  never  united  in  rows.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  two  rabbits  were  injected 
with  mixtures  of  these  soils  from  the  arti- 
ficial marshes — No.  1  from  the  clayey  soil, 
No.  2  from  that  rich  in  humus.  The 
former  had  in  eight  days  four  febrile  ac" 
chf  with  ever  increasing  temperature. 
Even  in  the  remissions  of  fever,  the  tem- 
perature went  on  increasing.  In  the  fol- 
lowing six  days  the  fever  assumed  the 
quotidian  type,  and  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture rose  gradually  to  41.1°  C.  No.  2 
showed  much  less  marked  temperature 
rises.  The  maxima  oscillated  between 
89.9°  and  40.05°  ;  the  first  two,  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  others  forty-eight  hours 
apart.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
point  to  the  great  difference  of  develop- 
ment of  the  agent  in  virgin  soils — those 
deep  below  the  surface — compared  with 
those  long  under  garden  culture.  It  in- 
dicates, in  fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  reduces  the  danger  of  fever  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

As  the  studies  of  the  laboratory  are  ex- 
tremely technical,  and  minutely  elaborate, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  brought  these  dis- 
tinguished observers  to  the  conclusion  that, 
of  all  the  organisms  found,  the  particular 
microbe  they  were  in  quest  of  was  the 
bacillus.  In  all  such  researches  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  often  truth  comes 
within  reach,  only  to  recede  again  for  a 
time. 

Nevertheless,  their  researches  were  fruit- 
ful ;  and  although  they  have  since  relin- 


quished the  bacillus  malaricey  which  was 
for  some  years  universally  accepted,  their 
observations  have  proved  to  be  of  practi- 
cal value  to  science. 

After  prolonged  and  close  study  of  the 
changes  produced  in  the  spleen  and  blood 
of  animals  which  died  of  malarial  fever, 
Tommasi-Omdeli  held  **  that  the  degener- 
ation of  the  red  blood  globules  (which  is 
always  observed  in  this  disease)  occurred 
throughout  the  whole  vascular  system,  and 
chiefly  in  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow/' 
He  found  that  * '  pigment  was  formed 
within  the  blood-vessels  and  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  and  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  globule, 
and  was  formed  absolutely  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  same." 

While  these  experiments  with  the  air 
and  soil  of  infected  lands  were  being  con- 
ducted, other  confreres,  Marchiafava  and 
Celli,  were  giving  their  attention  to  the 
clinical  aspects  of  the  disease.  The  effect 
of  malarial  poison  on  the  blood  of  human 
beings  was  the  immediate  object  of  their 
research. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  brings  us  to 
the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  where  lie 
the  sallow  victims  of  the  disease.  To  this 
vast  hospital  a  daily  contingent  is  brought 
in  omnibuses  from  the  Campagna  and  out- 
lying districts  of  Rome.  Before  treat- 
ment has  been  begun,  and  at  every  stage 
of  treatment,  symptoms  are  carefully 
noted,  every  rise  and  fall  of  temperature 
is  recorded,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
little  drop  of  blood  is  drawn  from  a  care- 
fully-cleansed finger,  and  examined  under 
the  microscope. 

Unfortunately  for  our  savants,  they 
were  unable  to  pursue  their  investigations 
with  the  completeness  they  desired,  be- 
cause **  for  some  years  the  malarious  in* 
fection  has  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna become  mild,  and  consequently  the 
grave  forms  of  malaria  have  not  been  fre- 
quent in  the  hospitals,  where,  however, 
tne  slighter  forms  abound."  *  Confirm- 
atory evidence  of  this  was  found  in  the 
anatomical  rooms,  where,  ^Mn  the  bodies 
of  patients  dead  from  other  diseases,  it 
does  not  happen  so  frequently  as  in  the 
past  to  meet  with  melanosis  of  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  bone  marrow — the  melanosis 
which  testifies   to  previous  melansemia" 

*  MarchiaCavaand  Gelli  on  Thie  AlUraiions  cf 
iht  Blood-gldbuks  in  Malaria, 
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(malarial  fever,  or  pigmented  condition  of 
the  blood).  They  could  tell,  by  the  after- 
effects on  the  blood,  not  only  whether  the 
person  had  ever  suffered  during  life  from 
malarial  fever,  but  whether  the  attack  had 
been  grave  or  slight.  This  indicates  a 
lifelong  alteration  of  the  blood  produced 
by  the  disease. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  explain,  for  the 
sake  of  tliose  unaccustomed  to  such  stud- 
ies, that  the  human  blood  in  a  healthy 
condition  consists  not  of  a  mere  colored 
fluid,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  of  innu- 
merable round  red  cells,  closely  packed  to- 
gether like  rouleaux  of  coins,  and  very 
elastic.  These  cells  are  called  corpuscles, 
sometimes  globules.  In  perfect  health 
they  are  rich  in  coloring  matter.  Under 
the  influence  of  malarial  fever,  these  beau- 
tiful normal  blood  cells  go  through  a  seri- 
ous alteration,  both  in  form  and  color.  In 
each  individual  case  the  alteration  depends 
on  the  type  of  disease  developed,  for  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  disease 
is  its  manifold  types.  There  is  the  daily 
paroxysm  quotidian,  the  every  other  day 
tertian,  and  quartan  which  disappears  for 
two  days  and  returns  on  the  fourth. 
Then  there  may  be  double  tertian,  when 
two  paroxysms  come  close  together  on  the 
third  day.  Again,  one  type  may  change 
into  another ;  and  when  typhoid  super- 
venes and  becomes  complicated  with  ma- 
laria, it  is  found  that  the  activity  of  ma- 
laria is  suspended  during  the  typhoid 
course,  and  starts  into  life  again  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit.*^ 

To  return  to  the  observations  of  Mar* 
chiafava  and  Colli,  the  first  change  seen  to 
occur  in  the  blood  is  very  minute,  simply  a 
speck  which  appears  in  the  red  blood  corpus- 
cle. Perhaps  only  one  corpuscle  in  many 
may  be  thus  affected  ;  but,  even  so,  it  is 
terribly  significant  to  the  watcher,  for  he 
knows  it  is  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  which 
portends  a  storm,  the  small  beginning  of 
a  possibly  fatal  end.  That  little  speck  is 
a  living  germ  which  has  found  an  entrance 
into  the  human  body  througli  the  air  or 
drinking  water,  and  finds  suitable  nour- 
ishment and  conditions  for  reproduction  in 
the  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  disease  more  corpuscles  be- 
come affected,  and  two,  three,  or  more 
specks  may  be  seen  in  one  corpuscle, 
which  then  begins  to  enlarge  often  to  twice 

*  Laveran. 


the  normal  size.  Sometimes  these  specks 
form  into  circlets  and  take  diverse  shape. 
If  we  follow  the  life  history  of  this  speck  or 
Plasmodium,  we  shall  see  how  it  lives  at 
the  expense  of  the  blood  globule,  and  shall 
better  understand  how  it  is  that  the  vic- 
tims of  malaria  become  pallid,  ansemic, 
and  during  recovery  often  voraciously 
hungry. 

Under  the  microscope  the  germ  is  seen 
to  increase  in  size,  and  as  it  develops,  the 
outer  rim  of  the  red  blood  globule  be- 
comes paler  and  paler  as  the  coloring  mat- 
ter is  drawn  away  from  it,  and  converted 
into  the  black  pigment  which  appears  to 
be  gathered  up  or  stored  in  the  centre. 
During  this  process  the  blood  corpuscle 
goes  through  a  series  of  changes  not  un- 
like those  of  the  moon,  for  it  generally 
ends  in  a  crescent  with  a  faint  outline  of 
the  circle  still  adherent  to  the  horns. 
When  the  crescent  finally  sets  itself  free, 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  red  globule 
is  a  colorless  orb.  In  the  crescent  is  seen 
the  store  of  black  pigment,  which,  indeed, 
may  be  called  the  life-blood  of  the  victim. 

In  cases  where  the  deterioration  of  the 
blood  is  very  rapid  and  the  patient  be- 
comes comatose,  little  hope  remains  of  sav- 
ing life  ;  but,  where  the  destruction  is 
slower,  recuperation  has  time  to  set  in,  and 
the  healthy  blood  cells  gain  the  day. 

Tommasi-Crudeli  well  explains  this  dis- 
ease when  he  calls  it  a  necrobiosis  of  the 
red  blood  cells  ;  in  other  words,  death  of 
the  blood  by  the  destructive  agency  of  a 
parasite. 

At  the  time  these  observations  were  first 
brought  before  the  public  by  Marchiafava 
and  Celli,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Rome,  and  was  taken  by  my  friend  Tom- 
masi-Orudeli  to  the  Institute  to  see  the 
malarial  organisms  under  the  microscope. 
Here  I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Elebs,  nephew 
of  the  professor,  and  two  assistants,  who 
awaited  our  arrival  at  the  lecture  theatre. 
It  was  a  strange  experience  to  find  myself 
in  this  temple  of  learning,  sitting  on  a 
student's  revolving  chair,  gazing  into  the 
invisible  world  of  disease.  On  a  long 
table  in  front  of  me  was  a  miniature  tram- 
way, on  which  wheeled  microscopes  were 
passed  during  class  hours,  noiselessly  and 
rapidly^  from  student  to  student. 

I  was  now  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing for  myself  the  organism  which  caused 
the  disease. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  bacillus  ma- 
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larice,  and  those  were  the  organisms  which 
I  saw  under  the  microscope.  Looking 
back  now,  I  can  readily  understand  how 
the  filaments  so  often  seen  in  malarial 
blood  were  thought  at  first  to  be  bacilli. 
Although  I  did  not  then  see  a  fresh  drop 
of  infected  blood,  still  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  globules  were  fully 
explained  to  me,  and  excited  the  deepest 
interest. 

Having  thus  heard  at  first  hand. all  that 
was  then  known  of  this  disease,  and  the 
lecture  having  come  to  a  close,  I  was  taken 
from  the  theatre  and  open  light  of  day, 
down  into  a  large  and  gloomy  basement 
to  inspect  the  mysteries  below.  Here  all 
was  dim  and  silent,  no  students  being 
then  at  work  to  relieve  the  stillness  which 
felt  oppressive  in  so  grim  a  place.  All 
around  were  arranged  microscopes  and  the 
innumerable  mechanical  appliances  of  sci- 
ence. Passing  through  this  laboratory 
we  entered  another  which  was  dark  and 
heated.  I  was  now  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber of  the  invisible,  infinitely  small  beings 
which  carry  death  in  so  many  shapes  to 
the  active  and  visible  of  creation. 

At  one  side  of  this  chamber  stood  a  row 
of  curious  stoves,  the  lids  of  which  were 
raised  to  allow  me  to  look  in.  There  be- 
fore my  eyes  were  all  manner  of  disease 
germs,  living  and  multiplying  on  nutrient 
material,  at  a  temperature  suited  to  their 
existence.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  the 
very  lowliest  organisms  of  the  vegetable 
world  should  have  the  power  to  convey 
sickness  and  carry  death  to  the  human 
race  and  animals  of  the  higher  kingdom. 
So  virulent  is  the  poison,  and  so  softly 
does  it  come,  that  we  are  stricken  before 
we  are  aware  by  the  little  agent  which  is 
more  powerful  to  slay  than  all  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction  ever  invented.  In 
war  it  is  after  the  noise  of  the  battle  is 
over  that  the  air-borne  poison  does  its  si- 
lent work  impartially  on  both  sides.  But, 
thanks  to  Pasteur  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lister  on  the  other,  we  can  now  hold  this 
pyaemia,  our  most  deadly  enemy,  at  bay. 

On  my  departure  from  Rome,  the  sub- 
ject which  had  then  interested  me  so  much 
necessarily  fell  into  abeyance  in  a  land 
where  malaria  is  gradually  becoming  ex- 
tinct. Four  years  later,  however,  when 
visiting  America  last  September,  fresh  in- 
terest was  aroused  by  finding  the  work  in 
full  progress  there.  I  then  learned  that, 
simultaneously  with  the  investigations  al- 


ready described,  another  pathologist,  Dr. 
Laveran,  had  broken  away  from  -all  pre- 
conceived ideas  on  the  subject,  and  was 
carrying  on  independent  researches  at  Bona 
in  Algiers,  and  later  at  the  military  hos- 
pital of  Gonstantine.  Not  hoping  to  dis- 
cover the  more  distant  causes  of  paludism, 
he  occupied  himself  solely  with  the  clini- 
cal (bedside)  aspects  of  the  disease. 

It  was  in  the  military  hospital,  while 
examining  a  patient  under  treatment,  that 
he  recognized  for  the  first  time  the  exist- 
ence of  mobile  filaments  attached  to  the 
pigmented  bodies  or  plasraodiums.  He 
felt  intuitively  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  true  malarial  parasite,  the  microbe 
du  paludism^  in  its  perfected  form.  . 

AH  further  research  only  verified  this 
impression.  In  the  blood  of  thirty-two 
patients  attacked  with  dilfcrent  forms  of 
malarial  disease  he  found  the  same  organ- 
isms, while  they  were  never  encountered 
in  subjects  attacked  with  other  diseases. 
He  was  always  careful  in  making  his  in- 
vestigations to  select  his  case,  and  preferred 
a  patient  who  had  already  suffered  from 
previous  atta(*.ks,  and  was  consequently 
antemic  to  start  with.  The  parasites  were 
always  more  numerous  and  easy  to  find 
where  the  red  blood  was  already  poor  in 
quality,  for  it  is  well  known  that  healthy 
blood  is  able  to  resist  disease,  while  the 
unhealthy  or  weaker  blood  succumbs. 

By  giving  minute  attention  to  small 
matters  of  detail  he  was  able  to  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
this  research.  In  the  first  place  he  select- 
ed  his  case  as  already  mentioned,  taking 
into  account  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
and  the  district  in  which  the  poison  had 
been  absorbed.  Then  he  found  that  the 
examination  of  the  blood  was  easier  after 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  it  was  drawn, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  corpuscles 
to  adhere  to  each  other,  thus  presenting 
the  edge  of  the  circle  instead  of  the  flat 
surface. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  this  labori- 
ous work  it  is  curious  to  note  that  no 
sooner  is  one  difficulty  overcome  than  an- 
other rises  up.  If  it  is  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, to  allow  ten  minutes  to  elapse,  it 
is  also  essential  not  to  permit  half  an 
hour  to  run  away,  for  the  life  of  the  per- 
fected organism  only  lasts  that  time  outside 
the  living  body  of  the  patient.  Again,  it 
is  not  every  drop  of  blood  that  contains 
the  organisms  ;  and,  although  eight  or  ten 
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may  sometimes  be  fonnd  in  the  9ame  field, 
infinite  patience  is  required  tp  find  them. 

In  the  conrse  of  his  studies  Laveran  was 
able  to  confirm  the  valuable  observations 
of  Marchiafava  and  Celli  on  the  alterations 
which  occur  in  the  blood,  while  these 
pathologists  in  their  turn  were  able  to 
confirm  the  more  advanced  discovery  of 
Laveran.  To  the  latter  fell  the  honor  of 
discovering  the  microbe  to  be  polymor- 
phic {i.e.  going  through  changes  of  form), 
thus  explaining  many  of  the  previous  diffi- 
culties. 

The  pigment  granules  which  we  have 
traced  from  the  beginning  of  this  history, 
and  which  are  invariably  associated  with 
malaria,  are  the  first  indications  of  the 
disease,  for  the  parasites  in  which  they  ^re 
imbedded  are  so  transparent  that  they  are 
scarcely  visible. 

The  next  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
parasite  are  only  to  be  seen  when  the 
weather  is  very  warm,  or  when  taken  at 
the  acch  when  the  temperature  is  at  37^ 
or  38°  C.  At  this  stage  the  microbe  is 
fonnd  in  its  perfected  condition,  with  ac* 
tive  flagella  attached  to  the  amoeboid 
body,  which  still  contains  the  black  pig- 
ment in  its  centre. 

The  publication  of  this  fresh  discovery 
was  received  with  much  scepticism,  for 
instead  of  a  bacillus,  or  any  form  of  bac- 
teria known  in  connection  with  human  dis- 
eases, here  was  one  belong ug  to  a  higher 
order  of  the  protozoa.  Only  in  rats  and 
in  horses  (surra)  had  anything  approach- 
ing in  character  to  this  morphological  or- 
ganism been  previously  found.  The  nat- 
ural result  of  this  was  a  fresh  wave  of  en- 
ergy throughout  the  biological  laboratories 
of  malarial  lands. 

In  Phihidelphia,  Dr.  William  Osier, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  TJ  ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  determined  to  de- 
Tote  himself  steadily  to  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  confirm  or  upset  this  extraordinary 
discovery.  In  six  months  he  was  able  to 
recognise — to  use  his  own  words — '*  the 
folly  of  a  scepticism  based  on  theoretical 
conceptions." 

As  many  patients  are  brought  to  the 
hospitals  in  Philadelphia  from  the  peach- 
growing  districts  suffering  from  malaria, 
he  had  ample  opportunities  for  pursuing 
independent  research.  During  my  recent 
visit  to  that  city  he  was  good  enough  to 
show  me  a  fresh-drawn  drop  of  blood  con. 
taining  the  parasite  in  the  crescent  shape 


(which  is  the  most  persistent),  and  to  ex- 
plain to  me  very  fully  the  life  history  of 
the  organism. 

It  is  necessary  for  really  ^ood  observar 
tions  to  draw  the  drop  of  blood  from  the 
finger  of  the  patient  before  quinine  has 
been  administered.  This  drug  is  so  pow* 
erful  a  specific  *  that  it  soon  de&troys  the 
microbe  at;  the  matured  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, leaving  the  crescents  only,  to  disap- 
pear later.  That  this  paHicular  or^nism 
18  the  direct  cause  of  the  terrible  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  blood  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  as  the  symptoms  prove  grave 
or  slight  according  to  the  amount  of  de- 
struction occasioned  by  its  presence. 
Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  disease  can 
be  checked  by  quinine,  directly  influenc- 
ing the  living  parasite. 

Without  entering  too  deeply  into  the 
techniqtie,  it  seems  that  the  first  tiny  speck 
seen  in  the  blood  corpuscle  is  the  germ  of 
the  perfect  monad.  Here  it  dwells,  as 
Richard  f  remarks,  somewhat  as  the  weevil 
in  a  pea.  The  food  it  affects  is  the  red 
matter  of  the  blood,  which  it  converts  into 
the  black  pigment.  While  this  destructive 
process  is  going  on,  the  microbe  itself  goes 
through  a  series  of  changes  which  end  in 
a  crescent,  in  the  middle  of  which  lie  the 
stored-up  pigment,  and  around  which  may 
be  seen  the  faintly  defined  colorless  out- 
line of  the  once  perfect  blood  globule. 
From  this  pale  remnant  of  the  feast  the 
crescent  now  shakes  itself  free,  to  go 
through  further  stages  of  transition.  After 
first  shrinking  slightly,  the  crescent  now 
assumes  an  oval  form,  and  begins  to  ex- 

Eand  until  it  becomes  an  enlarged  round 
ody  vnth  the  pigment  still  in  the  middle, 
and  signs  of  segmentation  cells  forming 
all  round. 

This  is  called  the  rosette  form,  and  is 
interesting  to  watch  under  the  microscope, 
as  the  next  stages  in  development  are  very 
rapid.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  first  faint 
sigr  of  segmentation  a- cluster  of  nucleated 
cells  may  be  seen,  with  the  little  dark  pig- 
ments in  the  middle.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  the  cells  have  taken  definite  and  dis- 

*  Dr.  I.  A.  Correa  de  Carvalho  of  £xtremoz 
(Portugal)  has  recently  publiahed  a  case  where 
quinine  coold  not  be  taken  internally  owing  to 
gastric  distorbanoe  complicating  the  treat- 
ment of  malaria.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  in- 
jecting the  quinine  under  the  skin,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  oaring  at  once  Uie  dyspepsia  and  the 
malaria. 

f  (kmp.  Rendu,  Paris,  1882. 
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tinct  shape,  and  in  another  hoar  have 
burst  into  free  bodies,  scattering  forth  the 
pigment  granules  in  the  general  disruption. 
This  is  the  hour  of  the  fever  accks,  when 
the  patient  is  in  the  agonies  of  prostration. 

The  flagellated  forms  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  just  described,  only  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  flagella.  As  the  flagella  often 
become  detached  and  move  about  inde- 
pendently, and  as  the  complete  form  has 
but  a  short- lived  existence  outside  the 
human  body,  it  is  more  rarely  seen  than 
the  other  forms.  Its  presence  in  the  field 
is  usually  suspected  before  it  comes  into 
vision,  by  the  general  commotion  among 
the  blood  globules  as  it  darts  to  and  fro. 
Rome  have  one,  others  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  flagella.  The  length  is 
three  or  four  times  that  of  the  body. 
They  are  exceedingly  delicate,  gently  ta- 
pering, and  with,  in  some  instances,  a 
knob  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end.  Their 
structure  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  organ- 
ism ever  observed  in  the  human  blood. 
They  have  no  relation  whatever  with 
spirilla,  micrococci,  or  bacteria  of  other 
acute  human  diseases.  All  attempts  to 
cultivate  these  hsematozoa  outside  the 
body  in  nutrient  material  have  failed  ; 
therefore,  in  the  human  blood  alone  can 
they  be  studied. 

I  may  add  that  these  observations  have 
been  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Grant  College,  Bombay.  His  in- 
vestigations on  *  ^  the  blood  organisms  in 
ague*'  were  published  only  last  year,*  and 
are  of  special  interest  from  the  favorable 
opportunities  he  has  enjoyed  for  research 
among  the  natives  who  have  come  under 
his  care. 

Regarding  parasitism  as  a  whole,  he 
considers 

nothing  definite  has  yet  been  learned  of  the 
mode  and  time  of  the  first  introdaetion  of 
germs  into  the  blood,  though,  aooording  to  oar- 
rent  views,  the  malarial  infection  can  be  ac- 
quired through  both  air  and  water,  and  this 
research  would  certainly  suggest  the  channel 
of  drinking-water  by  preference. 

In  referring  to  the  prolonged  duration 
of  malarial  fever  and  its  occasional  sudden 
subsidence,  he  describes  the  frequent  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  of  other  organisms,  call- 
ed leucocytes,  which  prey  upon  the  mi- 
crobes of  paludism.     These  creatures  are 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Scientific  Memoirs  by 
Medidd  Officers  of  the  Army  of  India,  part  iii. 


frequently  found  in  the  blood,  preying  on 
white  blood  cells,  and  attacking  the  or- 
ganisms of  disease  when  present.  Their 
function  is  thus  an  important  one  in  pre- 
serving the  balance  in  favor  of  health,  and 
they  may  be  described  as  the  scavengers 
of  the  blood. 

Those  found  in  connection  with  malaria 
are  of  an  extremely  voracious  nature,  large 
and  coarse-grained,  and  are  seen  at  all 
temperatures  equally  whenever  flagellated 
spheroids  are  present.  This  circumstance 
sometimes  proves  a  positive  hindrance  to 
continued  observation  of  the  malarial  or- 
ganisms, 

which  seem  to  constitute  a  pebulum  so  attrac- 
tive as  speedily,  in  some  occult  way,  to  draw 
into  the  field  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  the 
leucocytes  eager  to  contend  for  the  prize. 
The  most  violent  and  repelling  contortions  of 
flagella  are  then  of  no  avail  in  opposing  the 
overwhelming  advance  of  the  expanded  end 
(mouth,  so  to  speak)  of  the  leucocyte,  and 
always  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  en- 
tire pigmented  body  becomes  engulfed.  This 
is  carried  off  to  be  digested  at  leisure,  leaving 
only  at  last  dark  pigment  granules,  such  as 
are  not  uncommon  in  many  leucocytes,  and 
might  hence  serve  as  evidence  of  prior  char- 
acteristic events. 

For  some  reason  the  crescentic  bodies 
are  not  so  attractive,  for  Dr.  Carter  no- 
ticed that  the  leucocyte  would  turn  from 
these  and  leave  them  untouched  ;  and, 
such  beinff  the  rule,  he  considers  that  this 
explains  the  longer  persistence  of  crescents 
in  the  blood. 

No  sign  appears  of  the  spheroids  and 
their  flagella  being  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  attack.  After  they  are  en- 
gulfed and  all  but  the  central  body  disap- 
pears, he  frequently  saw  the  pigment  gran- 
ules move  definitely,  as  if  disintegration 
of  the  spheroid  were  delayed,  the  idea  oc- 
curring that  germ  granules  might  be  even 
preserved  latent  within  the  leucocytes  for 
a  certain  period  of  time.  On  repeating 
these  observations  he  was  led  to  surmise 
that  currents  in  the  plasma  might  convey 
to  the  leucocyte  intelligence  of  its  more 
distant  prey.  Not  all  spheroids  are  equal- 
ly attacked,  neither  are  all  leucocytes 
equally  eager. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
Professor  Metschnikoff  believes  that  the 
malarial  parasite  in  its  free  crescent  state 
is  not  devoured  by  leucocytes,  possibly  in 
consequence  of  its  excreting  a  suceus  on  its 
surface,  which,  as  it  were,  paralyzes  the 
leucocyte,  and  thus  may  account  for  the  ob- 
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serrations  of  Carter  just  mentioned.  He 
considers  its  proliferation  in  the  blood 
may  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  with  its  entrance. into  the  red 
blood  corpuscle  the  microbe  loses  its  pow- 
er of  resistance  to  leucocytes.  As  these 
marauders  are  in  the  habit  of  devouring 
weakened  blood  corpuscles,  they  have  lit- 
tle hesitation  in  devouring  those  also 
which  are  enfeebled  by  the  parasite  within 
them. 

By  a  series  of  experiments  Metscbnikoff 
has  shown  that  spirilla,  in  relapsing  fever, 
which  have  been  similarly  engulfed  by 
leucocytes,  still  retain  their  infecting  pow- 
er, and  that  this  fact,  ''  with  the  occa* 
aional  free  appearance  of  the  spirilla,  is 
considered  to  explain  the  recurrency  of  the 
febrile  attacks,'' — a  view  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  malaria. 

To  return  to  tlie  home  of  paludal  fever, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  there,  in  the 
soil,  the  active  and  matured  forms  of  life 
which  have  just  been  described.  Of  that 
part  of  the  life  history  little  is  known,  but 
from  the  researches  of  botanical  science 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  tlie  spores  are 
generated  in  the  soil,  and  in  that  form  find 
their  way  through  the  water  or  through 
the  air  into  the  blood  of  human  beings. 
It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  Uie 
fover  is  caused  by  a  chill.  The  chill  is 
that  which  determines,  not  that  which 
causes,  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Many  human  beings  who  are  living  in,  or 
passing  through  malarial  countries,  have 
the  seeds  of  malaria  in  them  ;  but  in 
healthy  conditions  of  the  blood,  and  in 
eoostitntions  not  susceptible  to  that  form 
of  disease,  they  may  lie  dormant  until 
passed  off  in  the  course  of  nature. 

In  the  winter  season  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  from  a  visit  to  Rome  if  proper  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
health.  To  avoid  fatigue,  and  sight- see- 
ing in  warm  damp  weather ;  to  avoid  in- 
sanitary hotels,  and  to  live  inside  the  town 
rather  than  on  the  outskiits.  In  summer 
the  natives  never  dream  of  incurring  the 
nsk  of  a  stroll  out  to  the  Campagna,  but 
gather  in  the  piazzas,  and  sit  under  the 
edonnades  protected  from  malarious 
breezes  by  the  surrounding  walls. 

Nsw  SsBDES.— YoL.  L.,  No.  2.  13 


In  visiting  Rome  it  is  difiicult  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  freshly  upturned  soil ;  but 
the  simple  plan  of  wearing  a  cotton-wool 
respirator  will  enable  any  sightseer  to 
watch  the  excavations,  and  be  out  after 
sunset,  with  impunity.  If  troops  in  pass- 
ing through  malarious  countries  were  pro- 
vided wim  mosquito  nets  in  which  they 
could  envelop  their  heads  at  night,  in  all 
probabilitv  they  would  be  as  much  screen- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  malaria  as  are  the 
scattered  dwellings  of  the  Campagna  by  a 
little  belt  of  trees. 

Subjoined  is  a  classification  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  respect  to  malaria, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  William  North: — 

FiBST  Catboobt.     Highest  Dsobse  of  In- 

TXNSITT. 

Glass  L-— Senegal ;  eoastsof  Qnlf  of  Quinea  ; 
West  Coast  of  Afirioa  as  far  as  the  20th  paral- 
lel of  S.  latitude  ;  Madagascar ;  the  Onianas. 

Class  II. — India  ;  Cochin  China  ;  Ceylon  ; 
Afghanistan  ;  Burma  ;  Siam  ;  the  whole  of  tiie 
Malay  and  Philippine  Axxshipelago ;  New 
Qninea ;  Nubia ;  parts  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
Soudan,  and  Central  America. 

Class  III.— The  East  Coast  of  Africa ;  Egypt ; 
the  coast-line  of  Arabia :  Mexico ;  China 
proper  ;  the  Brazils  and  Peru. 

Sbcomd  Catxoobt. 

Class  L — Tripoli  ;  Algeria  ;  Moroooo  ;  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  oases  of  the  Sa- 
hara. 

Class  H. — ^Turkey  in  Europe  ;  Greece  ;  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  Sardinia  ;  lialta  ; 
Sicily,  and  parts  of  Italy. 

Class  III.— Boumania  ;  Hungaiy  ;  Italy  ; 
Corsica  ;  Spain  ;  Portugd  ;  Southern  Bussia, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 

Thibd  Catboobt. 

Southern  Sweden  ;  Denmark  ;  Belgium  andi 
Holland  ;  (Germany  ;  France  ;  La  Plata  ;  Chili 
and  the  Islands  of  Madeira  ;  Bourbon  and  St. 
Helena. 

FouBTH  Catboobt.    No  Malabta,  ob  Insiohui-^ 

CAinr. 

The  British  Islands  ;  Norway  ;  the  northern. 

8 arts  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Bnssia ;  all 
lorth  America  above  the  50th  parallel  of  N. 
latitude ;  Uruguay  ;  the  Argentine  Bepublic* 
and  Patagonia  ;  Northern  China  ;  aknost  all 
Siberia  and  the  greater  part  of  Japan  ;  New^ 
Zealand  and  the  southern  parts  of  Australia.. 
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BY   FREDERICK   GREENWOOD. 


We  enter  an  apartment  on  the  first 
stage  of  an  hotel  in  G^eneva,  one  that 
stands  just  out  of  the  town  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  soft  warm 
summer  night,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  find  the  windows  thrown  high  up 
m  the  room  where  the  little  company  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  introduced  had  dined. 

They  were  three — a  lady,  her  husband, 
and  another  gentleman,  their  friend  ;  and 
as  we  first  view  them  they  are  still  linger- 
ing at  table,  the  gentlemen  trifling  with 
their  claret  glasses  in  satisfied  silence,  the 
lady  facing  the  window  and  looking 
through  the  lamp-light  on  to  the  darkness 
in  the  balcony  and  then  into  the  moonlight 
beyond.  The  very  atmosphere  about  them 
seems  to  tell  us  that  these  three  are  close 
and  affectionate  friends.  They  are  all  in 
the  earlier  years  of  middle  ago  :  the  lady 
herself  has  passed  her  fortieth  year,  and 
the  youngest  of  her  companions  is  six 
years  older.  The  man  sitting  to  the  left 
of  her  is  her  husband — tall,  robust,  high- 
shouldered,  ruddy,  with  a  strong  voice, 
and  bright  open  eyes  that  are  foes  to  sly- 
ness and  a  constant  challenge  of  good 
humor.  A  prosperous  man  in  all  ways, 
he  is  a  member  of  a  London  banking- 
house,  where  he  is  much  esteemed  for  a 
bluut  kind  of  cleverness,  which  is  never 
able  to  give  much  of  a  reason  even  for  its 
best  suggestions.  There  is  plenty  of 
homespun  goodness  in  him,  but  no  other 
cleverness  save  that  which  he  gets  credit 
for  at  the  bank.  His  mind  takes  its  high- 
est flights  when  }ie  goes  to  the  play  ;  and 
though  he  is  not  slow  to  recognize  supe- 
rior knowledge,  it  never  occurred  to  him  in 
all  his  life  that  he  himself  might  be  defi- 
cient in  thought,  taste,  imagination,  in- 
sight, as  compared  with  other  men.  How 
strongly  he  contrasts  with  his  wife  in 
these,  as  indeed  in  many  things,  has  never 
struck  him  for  a  moment ;  and  that  it 
never  has  done  so  is  the  only  puzzling 
thing  about  him,  and  the  only  one  that 
ha»  ever  given  her  an  hour's  vexation. 
They  married  twenty  years  ago  ;  having 
first  met  at  the  house  of  a  kinswoman  of 
his,  now  a  very  ancient  lady,  and  still  liv- 
ing in  the  villa  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  lake  where  these  two  encountered  each 


other  for  the  first  time.  Even  from  the 
beginning  the  marriage  was  like  a  partner- 
ship rather  more  than  enough  ;  but  the 
union  was  sound,  solid,  unimpeachable. 
Oompton  should  have  had  a  daughter  ; 
then  it  would  have  been  seen  bow  capable 
he  was  of  a  deep  and  tender  devotion. 
But  daughter  he  had  none  ;  and  no  wife 
that  heaven  could  have  given  him  would 
have  roused  the  love  that  would  have  risen 
high  enough  about  a  daughter  to  drown 
her,  so  to  speak.  She  who  did  become 
his  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  as  you 
may  yet  see  if  you  look  upon  h^r,  as  with 
elbow  on  table,  cheek  on  palm,  she  gazes 
through  the  brilliant  lamp-light  to  the  strip 
of  darkness  on  the  balcony  and  the  moon- 
lit scene  beyond.  The  face  is  true  to  the 
calendar  :  it  frankly  tells  that  she  is  a 
woman  of  forty,  though  the  figure  is  seven 
years  younger  at  least.  The  arm  on  which 
her  head  rests  is  as  perfect  as  when  she 
was  twenty  ;  and  while  her  hair  is  very 
dark,  there  is  little  more  color  in  the  face 
than  in  arm  and  hand,  or  than  in  the  white 
rose  that  glorifies  her  good  man's  coat. 
Her  eyes  and  their  lashes  match  the  hair 
— the  eyes  themselves  being  singularly 
deep  and  soft ;  yet  every  line  of  the  calm- 
ly noble  countenance  betokens  a  nature 
evenly  and  harmoniously  strong.  What 
she  would  have  been  if  she  had  grown  up 
in  any  wildness  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain  ;  but  almost  ceitain  it  is  that  she 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  woman, 
and  though  more  blameable,  yet  blame- 
able  in  no  corresponding  degree.  As  it 
was,  she  had  closely  taken  the  mould  into 
which  she  was  cast  by  breeding  and  edu* 
cation  ;  which  were  very  high,  very  care* 
ful,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  form  and  that  become  a 
gentlewoman. 

She  rises  from  her  chair  as  Oompton 
says,  '^  Well,  I  must  go  to  see  our  dear 
old  lady.  That  little  business  of  hers  most 
be  settled  to-night  if  we  are  to  leave 
Geneva  to-morrow," 

Whereupon  he  rises  too,  and  Bonme 
also  ;  and  then  we  see  more  clearly  what 
this  gentleman  is  like.  A  slender  figure, 
not  very  tall,  and  stooping  less  with  fra- 
gility thian  from  habit,  and  from  the  weight 
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of  incessant,  busy  thinking — perhaps  to 
small  accoant.  A  man  of  narrow  fortune, 
of  no  considerable  family,  and  one  of  those 
loungers  who  never  settle  anywhere  for 
more  than  six  months  together,  he  was 
known  to  the  best  in  every  capital  in  Eu- 
rope ;  was  more  than  welcome  in  a  dozen 
social  coteries,  and  everywhere  met  with 
the  same  sort  of  curiosity  and  affectionate 
admiration.  Not  that  he  had  ever 
*'done'*  anything.  He  was  chiefly  re-, 
markable  for  a  kind  of  double  nature  the 
elements  of  which  were  not  only  distinct 
but  apparently  opposed.  A  more  perfect 
man  of  the  world,  when  he  was  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  named  :  gentle,  sweet- 
natured,  and  as  radiant  with  a  lively  un- 
derstanding of  everything  and  everybody 
as  the  ideal  secretary  of  legation.  A 
shrewd  adviser  among  men,  he  was  yet 
more  esteemed  as  friend  and  counsellor 
among  women  ;  who  resorted  to  him  with 
an  instinctive  confidence  like  that  which 
animals  seem  to  feel  in  the  presence  of 
some  among  us,  knowing  why  no  more 
than  we  do.  And  yet  there  was  a  reason 
why  in  Bourne's  case,  perhaps.  This  man 
of  the  world,  this  delight  of  little  dinners 
of  eight,  no  matter  who  the  other  seven 
might  be,  was  known  to  live  his  own  life 
in  a  world  of  his  own — a  world  of  painful 
thought  and  restless  mysticism  ;  and  never 
when  there  were  two  or  three  together, 
but  only  when  he  walked  or  sat  apart  with 
one  companion  alone,  of  this  world  of  his 
he  would  make  revelations  as  endearing  as 
they  were  puzzling,  and  by  some  thought 
pitiable.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  head  or  face  of  him,  though  a 
still  beautiful  mouth  remained  imoonceal- 
ed  by  a  close-cut  beard  punctiliously  trim- 
med, and  he  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that  beam* 
ed  as  brilliantly  and  carelessly  in  company 
as  they  were  sad  and  lost  in  solitude  or  in 
repose. 

Said  Compton  to  his  wife  as  he  drew  a 
cicar  from  its  case,  ^^  I  recommend  you  to 
ta^e  your  coffee  in  the  balcony.  It  is  a 
lovely  evening  ;  and  it  is  just  the  place, 
and  just  the  time,  for  Bourne  to  weave  a 
ghostly  yam  or  two,  which  you  shall  re- 
peat to  roe  some  night  when  I  do  not  want 
to  ffo  to  sleep." 

This  was  a  joke  against  himself,  appar- 
ently. He  laughed  and  they  laughed  ; 
and  away  he  went  with  his  cigar  carefully 
lighted  ;  and  from  the  balcony  his  wife 
and  Bourne,  taking  seats  there,  listlessly 


watched  him  pass  down  the  strand  toward 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.  Ck>ffee  came,  but 
the  tray  was  carried  away  again  before  a 
word  passed  between  these  two.  The  still 
beauty  of  the  night  might  well  have  ac- 
counted for  that ;  one  of  those  nights 
when  mind  and  thought  seein  to  be  drawn 
out  of  us,  and  wo  to  be  within  them,  as 
in  an  envelopment  of  ether  almost  too  fine 
to  breathe  in.  The  shadow  of  the  hotel 
was  cast  forward,  so  that  Bourne  and  his 
companion  were  in  darkness.  But  be- 
yond the  shadow  the  whole  country  was 
oathed  in  moonlight,  in  which  the  water 
of  the  lake  glistened  miles  away,  while  the 
topmost  pe&s  of  Mont  Blanc  were  visible 
in  a  dim,  remote,  and  awful  ghostliness. 
For  a  long  time  Bourne's  averted  face 
looked  down  the  lake,  with  its  glancing 
waters  and  its  shadowy  shores,  and  then 
seemed  fixed  upon  the  heights  of  the 
mountain  opposite  or  the  heavens  above 
them.  At  length  Mrs.  Compton  broke 
the  silence,  saying — 

^'  What  is  it  you  see  in  that  place  in 
the  sky  which  you  are  gazing  at  so  in- 
tently ?*' 

^^  More  intent  was  I  than  the  star-gazer 
usually  is  ?" 

''  I  thought  so  ;  unless  the  star-gazc^ 
happens  to  be  an  astronomer  in  search  of 
a  planet  which  he  fancies  ought  to  exists 
and  roust  exist  to  put  his  theories  right." 

*' You  do  not  know  how  near  a  guess 
you  have  made." 

*'  Second  guesses,  then,  like  second 
thoughts,  are  sometimes  better  than  the 
first.  I  had  another  one  in  my  mind  a 
moment  before.  But  how  near  did  I 
get  ?" 

**  Fd  rather  you  told  me  how  far  off 
you  were.     What  was  your  first  guess  ?" 

'^  It  was  a  very  commonplace  fancy  ;  a 
romantic  young  person's  fancy  ;  more  like 
you  at  twenty — " 

'^  When  we  were  unknown  to  each 
other—" 

'*  Than  like  your  deeper-dreaming  self 
now  that  you  bother  that  good  head  of 
yours  with  all  manner  of  mystical  spiritual 
philosophies." 

Silence  again  ;  that  good  head  of  his 
being  turned  quite  away,  and  the  eyes 
withdrawn  from  the  moonlit  sky  to  the 
moonlit  water.  Simply  to  carry  on  the 
gossip,  she  said — 

**  ril  tell  you  my  first  guess,  and  thea 
you  shall  tell  me,  if  it  is  not  too  much  of 
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a  secret,  how  nearly  I  was  right  the  second 
time.  You  were  looking  over  the  crest 
of  Mont  BlanCy  and  I  said  to  myself,  ^  He 
fancies  he  sees  the  ghosts  of  all  the  poor 
men  who  have  died  on  the  mountain  wan- 
dering apart  here  and  there,  and  never 
speaking  to  each  other.'  But  now  I  re- 
member you  said  something  of  the  kind — 
something  that  put  the  idea  into  my  head, 
no  doubt — only  a  little  while  ago." 

'*  But  your  guess  was  not  so  far  wrong 
after  all,"  said  Bourne,  with  a  light  laugh, 
in  which  there  was  enough  self-mockery 
to  encourage  her  to  say,  '*  Oh,  of  course  I 
knew  there  must  be  spirits  in  it  1"  But 
there  was  less  of  answering  raillery  in  his 
tone  than  she  expected  when  he  replied — 

*'  Spirits  were  in  it,  a  multitude  of 
spirits  ;  including  some  that  are  very  near 
us.  But  it  is  here  below  that  they  wan- 
der apart,  never  speaking  to  each  other ; 
and  my  astronomical  gaze — '' 

**  Your  astronomical  gaze — " 

Both  voices  trembled  with  the  words  ; 
and  after  a  moment,  during  which  the 
landscape  darkened  under  the  only  cloud 
in  the  sky,  he  resumed  his  speech,  saying, 
**  Was  foolishly  directed  to  the  heavens 
in  search  of  a  planet  which  I  do  think 
ought  to  exist,  and  must  exist,  if  not  only 
the  theoiies  but  the  hopes  of  this  worm 
your  friend  are  to  be  satisfied,  as  well  as 
his  poor  vermicular  sense  of  what  is  just 
and  right  for  us  below  and  good  and  gra- 
cious in  the  gods  above." 

* '  And  the  spirits  that  walk  apart— here 
on  earth,  you  said — what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  planet  you  never  expect  to  dis- 
cover ?" 

**  I  did  not  say  that  exactly*— never  to 
expect  to  discover.  What  the  astronomer 
—the  man  at  Greenwich  I  mean — firmly 
believes  ought  to  exist  is  often  found  in 
actual  existence  when  he  has  been  supplied 
with  better  means  of  seeking  for  it." 

*•  With  a  six-foot  lens,  then—?" 

''  My  planet  will  never  be  seen  from 
this  or  any  other  balcony  even  with  a  six- 
foot  lens  ;  not  to  recognize  it,  you  under- 
stand." 

This  was  said  with  a  returning  flash  of 
the  man-of-the-world  smile,  which  died 
away  into  a  look  of  awe  as  he  added  in  a 
whisper  scarcely  audible  beyond  the  lips 
that  uttered  it,  *'  Dear  heaven  1  how  blest 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  to  many  a 
sore  heart  !  what  a  stay  to  some,  what  re- 
straint upon  others  !" 


The  exclamation  whispered  with  such 
fervency  was  evidently  heard  by  Bourne's 
companion,  for  her  eyes  softened  upon 
him  with  a  look  aside  that  was  wondering 
admiration  in  part,  in  part  compassion. 
Had  Ophelia  lived  to  be  forty,  Hamlet  be- 
ing dead  as  he  died  in  the  play,  she  might 
have  worn  such  a  look  when  she  sat  think- 
ing of  him.  But  it  was  not  for  our  mod- 
em dame  to  take  up  a  whisper  that  was 
unintended  for  her  ears,  and  so  she  said  in 
tones  that  were  not  so  playful  as  they 
were  meant  to  be — 

'*  Then  if  your  planet  is  never  to  be 
distinguished  from  others  it  may  be  one 
of  these  that  have  been  shining  up  there 
from  the  very  beginning  of  things.  That 
one,  perhaps,  or  that  yet  brighter  one. 
What  is  the  nam^  of  it  ?" 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  its  name  is  ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  is 
the  world  I  hope  there  is  somewhere  in 
the  heavens !" 

**  Come,  then,  reveal." 

''It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  name  for 
it  after  all.  The  Star  of— the  World  of 
— I  am  not  able  to  keep  my  promise.  But 
you  know  what  the  London  Clearing 
House  is?" 

**  Am  I  not  a  banker's  wife  ?" 

*'  Well,  then,  we  should  have  to  call  my 
planet  by  some  name  of  similar  meaning, 
only  we  should  have  to  import  the  idea  of 
a  clearance  of  consciences  instead  of  cash 
accounts.  The  name  should  be  in  one  of 
the  dead  languages,  of  course  ;  and  all  the 
more  appropriately  because,  you  must 
know,  my  star  is  populated  by  successive 

fenerations  of  the  men  and  women  who 
ave  ended  the  puzzling  life  we  live  on 
this  terrestrial  globe.  Populated,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  well-chosen  word,  if  you 
take  it  as  signifying  that  they  live  there 
forever.  That  is  not  what  I  mean." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
'*  That  they  only  stop  there  for  a  while 
in  passage,  as  we  are  stopping  at  this 
hotel ;  stop  there  to  speak  to  each  other 
as  we  two  might  speak  on  this  balcony  if 
we  were  out  of  all  this ;"  and  here  he 
lightly  touched  one  hand  with  the  other, 
and  then  the  fingers  that  lay  like  a  patch 
of  reflected  light  on  the  balcony  railing  at 
his  side. 

'^  And  you,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
clearly  betrayed  both  the  affection  and  the 
compassion  which  we  lately  saw  in  her 
night-deep  eyes—''  And  you  complain  of 
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it  as  a  pnzsling  world  !  Can  any  human 
creature  be  more  pozzling  than  yourself  ! 
Richard—*' 

'*  The  first  time  !  That  sounds  as  if  we 
were  a  little  way  out  of  it  T'  This  he 
said  turning  his  face  to  her  with  a  smile 
that  took  out  of  his  words  all  possibility 
of  offence,  if  any  could  be  found  in  them. 
She'  answered  it,  siting — 

**  Richard,  if  I  please,  *  Margaret ' 
when  I  please.  And  now/'  coming  nearer 
to  him,  '^  cease  your  puzzling,  and  talk 
like  a  rational  being.  Speak  from  another 
world  if  you  like,  but  so  that  I  can  un- 
derstand you.  Expound  these  new  mys- 
teries." 

**  Dreams." 

'^  Dreams,  then.  I've  listened  to 
dreams  of  yours  before. " 

**  *  On  such  a  night  as  this  ! '  " 

'*  It  was  ;  '  on  such  a  night  as  this  I '  " 

There  was  a  pause  ;  and  then  as  he  felt 
the  hand  on  the  balcony  slip  beside  his 
own  there,  though  barely  touching  it,  he 
began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  that  vibrat- 
ed under  tne  restraints  of  a  very  sensitive 
modesty,  or  perhaps  of  some  fear  that  he 
might  seem  ridiculous. 

'*  If  purgatory  was  no  revelation,  as  I 
do  not  think  it  was,  it  was  an  invention. 
Gk>od  men  invented  it,  no.  doubt.  A  place 
of  purgation  ;  there  is  need  of  such  a 
place  !  The  noblest,  the  purest  of  those 
who  were  ever  called  saints  on  earth  had 
most  self-knowledge  ;  and  they  knew  that 
if  they  were  nearer  the  heaven  of  Chris- 
tianity than  the  worst  of  men,  it  was  no 
nearer  than  the  lark  to  the  sky— carried 
by  a  rapture  of  aspiration  now  and  then  to 
a  height  where  indeed  they  were  at  home, 
but  where  they  could  never  long  remain. 
And  to  them,  of  course,  not  only  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven,  but  all  that  could  not  live 
for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  their 
Gk>d,  were  more  visible  than  to  other  mor- 
tals. How  could  even  such  as  these  go 
straight  from  the  body  of  this  death  into 
soch  a  presence  ?  There  must  be  a  place 
of  purgatory  ;  and  the  place  roust  be,  they 
thought,  a  place  of  burning.  The  con- 
scions  spirit  must  pass  through  purgatorial 
fires." 

'*  That  idea— " 

'*  The  flames  and  the  suffering,  all  gone 
ont  of  belief,  or  going.  Science,  they 
say  !  Physical  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
such  belief,  which  even  in  our  own  time 
(in  the  popular  mind)  had  not  cast  out  the 
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old  notion  that  these  fires  were  in  the 
bowels  of  our  earth.  And  yet  the  belief 
would  have  lingered  longer,  perhaps,  if 
science  had  been  a  little  quicker  with  the 
telescope." 

**  You  do  not  mean  quicker  ?" 

*'  I  do.  Suppose  it  had  been  known 
centuries  ago  that  in  a  whirling  universe 
the  whirling  sun  was  clad  in  flames, 
shooting  and  sweeping  round  about  it  with 
immeasurable  speed  in  immeasurable 
waves  !  What  a  text  for  the  preacher 
who  stood  with  his  congregation  at  the 
church  door  at  evening,  the  deep  peace  of 
the  sunset  sky  overhead,  and,  at  the  edge 
of  those  glorious  clouds  that  stretch  out 
from  it,  the  sinking  sun  :  fair,  clear,  its 
farewell  a  smiling  farewell,  and  naught  to 
be  seen  that  yet  might  be  seen  of  the 
leagues  of  flame  that  whirl  in  hurricane 
about  it,  and  therein  a  myriad  of  souls  !" 

'^  Great  heaven,  what  fancies  I" 

"  Being  purified." 
Say  no  more  !" 
Being  perfected. ' ' 

"  Dreadful  thought  1" 

* '  Saints  have  had  such  fancies.  Poets 
too ;  and  nobody  has  thought  the  worse 
of  them.  But  I  do  not  stipulate  for  any 
such  purgation  ;  though  I'll  thank  you  to 
admit  that  my  conception  is  more  mag^ 
nificent  than  Shakespeare's,  even  when  his 
fancy  was  strained  in  the  writing  of  his 
noblest  play,  and  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  to  soar  to  the  sun  instead 
'of  burrowing  underground.  And  then 
you  must  also  allow  that  my  conception  is 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  science  so  easily. 
I  do  not  stipulate  for  any  such  purga- 
tory ;  but  I  do  ask  for  another,  with 
neither  flame,  nor  icy  congelations,  nor 
any  other  terrors  of  the  Pit  in  it." 

**Andthifr— " 

'^  This  I  will  tell  you  about.  It  struck 
yon  as  something  terribly  pathetic,  the 
notion  of  the  spirits  of  all  the  poor  men 
who  had  ever  perished  on  the  mountain 
wandering  on  its  heights  apart,  and  never 
speaking  to  each  other.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  terrible  fact  that  so  much  of  the  same 
thing  goes  on  here  below  in  the  valleys 
among  living  men  and  women,  generation 
after  generation.  In  this  probation  we 
live  t<^ether  in  twos  and  threes-^husband 
and  wife,  father  and  daughter,  mother  and 
son,  friend  and  friend,  or  in  other  rela- 
tionships less  intimate  but  not  less  close 
when  all's  reckoned.     But  none  of  us  are 
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known  to  each  other — never,  never. 
These  stars  that  see  each  other  as  we  do, 
that  shine  upon  each  other  as  we  do,  and 
could  not  exist  and  go  their  rounds  with- 
out the  interchange  of  mutual  influences, 
are  hardly  more  apart  than  we  are ; 
though  the  mateiial  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  mindless,  and  they  are  separated 
each  from  each  by  millions  of  miles.  We 
touch  ;  but  even  this  by  which  we  touch'* 
—  (he  gently  placed  his  hand  upon  hers) 
— ''  I  mean  the  barrier  of  this  flesh,  for  in 
many  ways  it  is  barrier  more  than  union 
— divides  us  off.  It  hides  us,  and  we  hide 
in  it ;  if  you  understand  what  I  mean  by 
that." 

'*  Dimly." 

^'  A  woman  should  understand  it  more 
easily  than  a  man.  Recall  the  days  be* 
tween  girlhood  and  womanhood,  and  re- 
member how  much  of  your  very  self — 
more  consciously  individual  then  than  now 
— was  no  more  seen  of  others  than  the  life 
in  the  root  of  an  Alpine  crocus.  You 
could  not  communicate  it,  and  would  not 
if  you  could.  The  you  that  was  you  hid 
away  in  all  manner  of  nooks  and  comers 
as  soon  as  any  eye,  any  man's  eye  certain- 
ly, was  turned  upon  you  with  a  look  of 
inquiry  ;  scuttling  as  we  may  suppose  the 
sea-nymphs  do  into  their  caves  when  the 
shadow  of  a  boat  advances  over  the  surface 
of  the  water."  * 

**  I  remember,  and  I  well  understand." 

**  To  be  sure  you  do.  And  so  it  is  with 
us  all  when  we  become  less  innocent,  and* 
when  there  are  reasons  for  concealment 
that  are  sometimes  more  lofty,  and  some- 
times merely  base,  and  sometimes  the  prod- 
uct of  the  miserable  disabilities  imposed 
on  us,  the  wretched  mistakes  and  confu- 
sions in  which  we  are  involved  not  only 
by  wicked  error,  not  only  by  passions, 
temptations,  provocations,  but  by  wrongly 
chosen  ways  of  doing  right,  and  by  the 
very  laws  and  regulations  that  we  acknowl- 
edge to  be  most  just.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  make  my  meaning  clear,  but  think  of 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who  at  this 
moment,  all  the  world  over,  say  to  them- 
selves, in  longing  or  in  dread,  *  Ah,  if  he 
only  knew  ! '  *  Great  God,  if  she  should 
learn  ! '  *  Oh,  if  I  could  only  explain  I 
— but  now  it  is  too  late. '  Now  and  then 
the  knowled^  comes,  but  not  in  the  best 
way— often  m  the  worst  of  ways  :  I  mean 
when  it  is  too  late.  He  dies,  or  she  dies  ; 
and  then  a  letter  comes  to  light ;  a  diary 


is  drawn  from  a  desk,  or  some  wordless 
but  eloquent  memento  ;  and  in  a  flash  he 
that  was  cherished  as  the  dearest  and  most 
perfect  looks  very  like  a  poor  treacherous 
rogue,  and  a  life  is  ruined  in  the  destroc- 
tion  of  its  proudest  love  and  its  most  root- 
ed trust.  Even  the  outlook  to  heaven, 
which  was  the  only  comfort  left,  is  dark- 
ened ;  so  that  the  sufferer  cares  no  longer 
to  carry  the  anticipation  of  relief  any  far- 
ther than  the  grave.  And  yet  if  all  the 
secrets  of  the  wrong-doing  could  be  ex- 
plained, if  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
fighting  against  it,  and  the  baleful  inci- 
dents that  may  be  fostered  by  it  could  be 
made  clear  as  by  one  released  soul  to 
another,  how  different  it  might  be  I  At 
least  there  would  be  the  known  penitence 
and  the  known  forgiveness  ;  and  I  would 
have  a  Stepping-stone  World  immediately 
beyond  the  grave,  where  the  penitence  and 
the  forgiveness  could  meet,  could  whisper 
and  embrace,  *  Ah,  if  he  only  knew  I ' 
— then  he  would  know  ;  and  she  who 
suffers  for  years  and  years  because  she  can- 
not speak  would  hardly  suffer  at  all,  for 
she  would  look  forward  to  the  day  after 
death  for  both^  when  her  earth  dismantled 
spirit  would  meet  his  and  make  all  clear 
— showing  that  what  to  his  dving  day  he 
thought  her  shame  was  nothmg  but  love 
and  sacrifice.  'Oh,  if  I  could  only  ex- 
plain ! — but  now  it  is  too  late  ! '  It  is  the 
bitterest  cry  that  ever  breaks  from  the  hu- 
man heart.  Give  me  the  world  I  was 
looking  for  up  there,  plant  some  inkling 
of  its  existence  in  the  minds  of  all  of  ds. 
and  that  cry  would  never  be  heard  again. 
There  would  be  no  too  late  1" 

'^  But  we  do  know  that  there  is  a  God 
above  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  no 
circumstance  of  good  or  evil  a  secret.  Is 
there  no  comfort  in  that  ?" 

'^  Some  comfort,  but  ask  yourself  how 
much  !  They  who  wrong  and  deceive 
know  that  there  is  a  God  above  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  open,  or  have  some  sort  of 
belief  ih  it,  but  yet  they  wrong  and  de- 
ceive. They  who  suffer  know  it ;  but 
their  suffering  is  the  same.  Even  when 
the  belief  yon  speak  of  is  most  confident, 
it  is  little  better  than  the  sob  after  the  cry, 
*  Oh,  if  he  only  knew  I  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  explain  ! '  That  he  should  know,  or 
should  never  know,  that  is  the  most  pain- 
ful longing  or  the  most  dreadful  fear. 
Make  sure  that  the  longing  shall  be  satis- 
fied or  the  fear  made  good,  and — I  don't 
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know,  it  18  terrible  preflumptiony  perhaps 
—but  half  the  suffering  and  half  the  guilt 
in  this  world  would  be  done  away.  Half 
the  guilt,  for  how  should  we  dare  the 
nieai^nessos,  the  wickednesses  that  we  com- 
mit unknown  to  those  who  are  dearest  to 
OB,  if  we  believed  that  the  day  after  death 
(which  might  be  to-morrow)  we  should 
sorely  be  confronted  with  these  deceived 
onesy  they  having  as  full  a  knowledge  of 
our  treacheries  as  we  ourselves  ?  Fancy 
it !  Fancy  having  ourselves  to  take  off 
oar  masks  of  fair-seeming  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  loved  us  most  and  trusted  us 
to  the  end  !  Think  of  what  ^  advancing 
▼ears '  would  mean,  with  such  an  advanc- 
ing certainty.  But  no  ;  put  all  that  aside 
if  you  please,  and  look  only  at  the  mere 
mistake  and  misconception  by  which  we 
ruin  each  other's  lives  and  blame  each 
other  for  it.  And  now  suppose  a  Step* 
ping-stone  World  in  which  to  put  all  that 
right,  and  then  go  on  together  in  the  new 
existence  or  part  forever,  as  may  have 
been  appointed  or  as  we  may  have  de- 
served I" 

He  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time  since 
be  began  this  little  discourse  about  the 
uses  of  his  Stepping-stone  World,  his 
stellar  Clearing  House,  and  she  returned 
the  look  with  a  long,  inquisitive  gaze  in 
which  he  found  a  particular  meaning,  ap- 
parently ;  for  he  said — 

^'  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of.  You 
are  bringing  me  down,  though  not  very 
far.  You  think  I  am  talking  more  like  a 
modem  novelist  than  a  new  philosopher, 
and  am  most  concerned  with  the  lover  and 
the  wife-and-husband  tribulations  that  do 
indeed  bring  upon  us  mortals  such  woful 
entanglements.  I  can  forgive  you,  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  But  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  thinking  quite  as  much  of  little  chil- 
dren ;  or  nearly  as  much.  They  come 
into  it." 

•*  How  do  they  ?" 

'^  Let  me  illustrate  by  reminding  you  of 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  ever  told. 
A  young  mother  sitting  in  her  room  alone 
heard  with  a  rush  of  delight  the  foot-fall 
of  one  of  her  little  children  on  the  stair. 
With  the  voice  of  love  she  cried,  '  Is  that 
you,  my  darling  ? '  The  answer  came 
trembling  from  lips  that  were  not  so  often 
kissed  :  '  No,  mamma  ;  it's  only  me  1 ' 
Do  you  suppose  that  little  one  was  much 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  God  knew 
she  was  a  good  girl  at  any  rate  ?     Wasn't 


there  something  there  that  needed  clearing 
up  in  some  such  purgatory  as  I  dream  of  ? 
Let  me  illustrate  again  by  a  very  beautiful 
poem,  every  line  of  which  is  to  me  what 
the  '  six  or  seven  shells  '  were  to  the  child 
about  whom  the  verses  were  made." 

Before  reciting  these  verses.  Bourne 
folded  his  hands  upon  the  bidcony  rail 
and  bent  his  forehead  upon  them,  just  as 
people  do  when  they  say  their  little  pref- 
ace of  a  prayer  on  sitting  down  in  church. 

"  My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful 

eyes. 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet,  grown-up 

wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  stmok  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words,  and  unkissed. 
His  mother,  who  wds  patient,  being  dead. 
Then  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder 

sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed, 
Bat  found  him  slumbering  deep. 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbmg  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan, 
Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my 

own  ; 
For  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 
He  had  put  within  his  reach 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red.veined  stone, 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  seven  shells  ; 
A  bottle  with  blae  bells. 
And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  ther^ 

with  careful  art, 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said, 
'Ah,  when  at   last   we  lie  with  trano^ 

breath. 
Not  vexing  thee  in  death. 
And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys. 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good,  * 
Then,  fotheiiy,  not  less 
Than  I  whom  thou  hast  moulded  from  the 

clay, 
Thou'lt  leave  thy  wrath,  and  say, 
**  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness. " '"  * 

**What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
Bourne,  lifting  his  face  from  his  hands. 

'*  Lovely  !" 

**  But  you  can  see  that  it  is  all  true  ?" 

**  Every  word  in  it." 

'^  The  application  abd  the  inference  of 
that  touching  scene  ?" 

*'  Profoundly  beautiful,  and  profoundly 
comforting." 

"  To  whom  ?" 

"  To  me,  to  you,  to  all  of  us."       ^ 

**  But  the  boy  ?    You  see  him  with  his 

♦  "  The  Toys."    By  Coventry  Patmore. 
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poor  little  treasures  drawn  about  bim  for 
comfort ;  you  see  bim  witb  '  darkened 
eyelids  and  tbeir  lasbes  yet  from  his  late 
sobbing  wet ; '  and  you  feel  the  anguish 
of  the  father  as  he  wiped  away  his  tears, 
leaving  others  of  his  own.  But  the  hoy  ! 
Was  he  admitted  to  the  anguish  ?  In  his 
sleep  or  when  he  woke  in  the  morning  was 
he  conscious  of  the  tears  ?  Bnppose  he 
had  died  in  the  night !  Sleeping  or  wak- 
ing, living  or  dying,  all  he  knew  about  it 
was  the  word  and  de  blow  :  *  his  mother, 
who  was  patient,  being  dead/  " 
**  You  assume  too  much,  perhaps.*' 
'^  Not  so,  if  we  take  the  story  for  iUns- 
tration  merely,  and  just  as  it  stands.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  poet  has  not  told 
all  the  story,  and  t&at  there  was  some 
'  explanation.'  That  could  not  bo.  It  is 
not  the  way,  and  cannot  be  the  way,  be- 
tween fathers  and  little  boys.  But  if  the 
child  had  been  aware,  even  dimly  aware, 
of  the  father's  pain  and  his  tears,  what  a 
difference  it  would  have  made  for  the  boy, 
for  both,  next  day  and  ever  after  I" 

Now  there  was  a  long  pause,  during 
which  any  one  gifted  with  ordinary  per- 
ceptions might  have  seen  that  if  his  mind 
was  still  busy  with  thoughts  and  fancies 
about  the  human  race,  hers  was  bent  upon 
him  alone.  There  was  even  more  of  ad- 
miration in  her  now,  perhaps,  and  more 
curiosity  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
less  commiseration  for  him  as  one  whose 
dreaming  had  drugged  his  powers,  destroy- 
ing all  chance  of  his  ever  doing  any  great 
things.  This  particular  feeling — which 
more  than  any  other  had  determined  her 
relations  with  him,  though  not  very  con- 
sciously— now  gave  place  to  a  deeper  one. 
In  her  heart  there  burned  a  small  but 
glowing  ember  of  pride  in  the  love  she  se- 
cretly had  for  him,  and  knew  that  he  had 
cherished  for  her  in  honorable  silence  all 
through  their  youth  till  now.  But  though 
as  he  talked  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  fire 
glowed  with  more  fervor  than  she  had  been 
conscious  of  for  vears  past,  she  was  will- 
ing enough  that  he  should  keep  to  his 
fantasies,  without  leaving  them  for  any- 
thing more  personal  to  herself.  And  yet 
who  knows?  She  may  have  had  some 
idea  that  she  did  come  into  these  present 
fancies  more  nearly  than  he  wished  her  to 
understand.  In  truth,  the  long  look  of 
inquiry  which  she  gave  him  when  he  turn- 
ed off  to  the  stories  of  the  children  spar- 
kled with  a  suspicion  that  it  was  so  ;  and 


what  he  said  in  answer  to  that  look  migkt 
possibly  be  taken  as  indicating  that  he  had 
caught  its  significance,  thou^  he  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  its  meaning  with 
any  distinctness.  But  however  that  may 
be,  she  was  first  to  break  the  brief  silence. 
**  And  now,"  said  she,  **  that  you  have 
been  wandering  up  and  down  the  subject, 
in  your  usual  way,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
flinging  out  bits  of  truth  like  fragments  of 
a  toy-puzzle,  perhaps  you  will  put  the 
pieces  together.  You  have  improved  on 
Shakespeare,  now  fancy  yourself  another 
Dante,  and  give  me  a  complete  picture  of 
your  purgatory  ;  the  one  that  is  without 
showers  of  fire  and  fields  of  burning  mari, 
though  all  that  was  in  the  Inferno,  I 
think." 

*  *  Very  likely  ;  but  I've  never  been  able 
to  distinguish  quite.  Physical  suffering 
is  physical  suffering  though  it  differ  in 
degree  ;  and  the  modem  idea — of  which 
my  fancy  is  a  flower,  you  understand — 
revolts  at  all  that.  It  is  all  wrong  and  in« 
appropriate  and  out  of  place.  A  lovely 
night  to  dream  in,  and  we  may  never 
again  sit  together  in  talk  like  this  ;  so  I 
will  sketch  my  vision  for  you,  and  if  ever 
you  should  set  up  for  a  poet  you  shall  put 
It  with  due  detail  into  verse.  What  I  see 
is  another  world  than  this,  between  this 
and  wherever  it  may  be  that  we  who  are 
agreed  that  this  is  only  one  part  of  an 
eternal  existence,  enter  on  a  new  state  of 
being.  I  see  a  place  of  reunion  after 
death  where  there  is  no  government  and 
no  laws,  no  need  or  use  of  any  ;  for  we  do 
not  abide  there  any  more  than  the  bird 
that  speeds  in  autumn  from  one  far  land  to 
another  abides  upon  the  mast  where  for  a 
little  while  it  rests  its  wings." 

^'  Localize  it ;  give  me  a  picture  of  it ; 
let  me  see  it  before  you  go  on." 

*'  That  is  beyond  me,  I  fear.  Shake- 
speare had  his  advantages  after  all ;  Dante 
too.  I've  no  words  to  describe  those 
pleasant  plains  where  it  is  never  afternoon 
but  always  morning  :  always  the  clear,  stiB 
morning  twilight,  such  as  you  have  seen 
breaking  over  the  more  distant  reaches  of 
the  Nile,  and  bringing  in  not  only  the 
trembling  light  but  the  tremulous  keen 
airs  that  are  more  like  the  breath  of  life 
than  anything  else  that  we  can  conceive 
of.  In  Egypt  they  soon  die  away  ;  but 
there  where  I  mean  the  same  soft  light  re- 
mains, the  same  cool  airs  that  seem  to 
have  vision  in  their  wings  move  over  pkmi 
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and  stream  all  day  lon^,  and  when  it  is 
night  it  is  a  night — ^a  night  like  this.  Si- 
lence,  peace,  and  listening.  Upon  that 
world  we  alight  after  death,  each  with  his 
burden  of  memories  good  and  bad,  but  no 
other  burden  besides.  None  of  the  tram- 
mels of  flesh  ;  all  the  fumes  of  passion 
exhaled  ;  vision  clear  to  all  that  we  were 
and  did  and  said  and  thought,  all  we 
suffered  and  inflicted  upon  others  by  the 
error,  the  misconception,  the  conceal- 
ments, the  wretched  little  ptides,  the 
treacheries  and  wickednesses — ^yes,  and  the 
love  and  the  sacrifice  and  the  noblenesses 
too — ^that  make  up  the  story  of  the  life  we 
were  bom  into  at  some  one's  pleasure  not 
our  own.  Here  we  alight ;  and  though 
one  departed  yesterday  and  another  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday to  both  ;  so  Uiat  there  are  no  dis- 
tant memories  nor  any  blurrings  or  efface- 
ments  of  time,  but  all  things  said  or  done 
appear  as  fresh  as  they  were  on  the  in- 
stant Here  we  alight  (being  still  human, 
mark  that !  with  only  the  differences  I  tell 
you  of)  to  explain  and  make  a  reckoning 
with  each  other  before  we  go  on.  Not 
with  any  greater  Being  yet ;  for  how 
should  such  an  one  concern  himself  with 
the  earthly  pettinesses  with  which  we  spoil 
each  other's  lives  and  that  mean  so  very 
much  to  us !  While  as  for  our  greater 
wickednesses,  they  also  are  now  unravelled 
and  laid  open  between  those  who  commit- 
ted and  those  who  suffered  by  them  ;  and 
if  on  the  one  side  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  take  refnge  in  false  pleas  and  self  de- 
ceits, on  the  other  every  accident  of  provo- 
cation, temptation,  or  frailty  is  revealed 
together  with  the  wrong.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  judged,  but  only  that  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  probation  we  who  have 
been  drawn  together  here  meet  together 
there  for  confession,  explanation,  revela- 
tion, such  as  never  can  be  made  while 
there  is  so  much  of  earth  about  us.  And 
surely  you  can  feel  what  a  trial  of  the 
spirit  there  would  be  in  this,  what  occa^ 
sion  there  would  be  for  the  purgations  of 
remorse  and  the  rendering  of  forgiveness, 
when  all  their  dealings  are  made  plain  be- 
tween human  soul  and  human  soul  at  the 
worst  and  at  the  best.  We  come  together 
in  these  twilight  plains  and  walk  together 
apart,  each  clear  to  each  in  mutual  ex- 
planation and  revealment.  For  example. 
Von  must  know  that  the  little  girl  who 
said,  '  No,  mamma,  it's  only  me,'  never 


made  old  bones.  I  know  all  about  her. 
She  was  a  pale  little  girl  with  long  thin 
legs ;  you  could  do  nothing  with  her 
hair ;  and  if  there  was  anything  pretty 
about  her  it  was  her  eyes,  and  they  were 
always  either  frightened  or  thinking  of 
something  else.  She  did  not  live  long 
after  the  episode  of  the  stairs,  and  she 
died  cuddled  in  her  nurse's  arms  without 
saying  anything.  That  was  twenty  years 
ago.  Her  mother  died  yesterday  ;  and 
had  you  been  up  there  this  morning,  you 
might  have  seen  the  two  walking  together, 
their  shadowy  hands  clasped,  the  woman 
trembling  in  passionate  abasement  and  re- 
morseful love,  the  child  beaming  with  a 
silent  joy  yet  more  divine.  Whether  to- 
night they  go  together  from  that  place,  or 
whether  they  part  upon  their  several  ap- 
pointed ways,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  can 
see  the  Judge  of  all — who  had  nanght  to 
do  with  this — smiling  on  them  as  they  go, 
and  am  sure  that  neither  spirit  fares  forth 
the  worse  after  that  good-by.*' 

The  parted  lips  of  Bourne's  companion 
and  the  steady  dilation  of  her  eyes  showed 
how  deeply  she  was  stirred  ;  bat  she  alone 
knew  how  her  admiration  of  him  was  wid- 
ening out,  and  how  profoundly  she  was 
moved  by  pride  in  his  unspoken  love  for 
her,  and  even  in  her  own  old  affection  for 
him.  He  certainly  did  not  know,  and 
so  went  on  : 

**  Here  come  two  other  shadows — two 
of  women  who  are  women  yet,  and  a 
man.  The  two  women  walk  a  little  way 
apart  from  him,  hand  in  hand  and  very 
close  together,  though  till  an  hour  ago,  as 
you  may  say,  they  were  unaware  of  each 
other's  existence.  Tet  the  life  of  each 
had  been  boand  up  in  the  man,  aud  he 
had  been  treacherous  to  both  their  whole 
lives  long.  They  pass  and  are  gone.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  say,  or  what  their 
good-by  will  be.  Now  a  father  and  son, 
between  whom  in  this  world  there  had 
been  a  suspicion  of  wrong  so  terrible  that 
the  one  was  driven  violently  from  the 
death-bed  of  the  other ;  but  here  the 
young  man's  arm  rests  tenderly  on  the  old 
man's  shoulder  as  they  go.  And  here  on 
another  side  are  two  who  are  advancing  to 
meet  each  other.  The  man  comes  rapid- 
ly, stops  sternly  and  doubtingly,  the  wom- 
an creeping  up  in  fear  and  angoish  step 
by  step  ;  but  though  she  lived  pitied  and 
he  died  despised,  it  was  not  that  he  killed 
her  but  she  killed  him.     Not  that  he  was 
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evej  sure  of  ber^ilt ;  lie  is  now  abont  to 
learn  it  in  presence  of  this  dog  of  a  friend 
of  bis  whose  ghost  follows  after  the  wom- 
an at  a  distance.  But  I  terrify  you/' 
said  Bourne,  turning  with  a  smile  to  his 
companion,  who  had  placed  an  arresting 
hand  upon  his  arm.  '^  We  will  come 
down  from  the  stars,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.  But  I  could  show  you  some  pret- 
tier sights  than  that  last  one,  though  they 
are  not  all  such  as  they  take  account  of  in 
the  books  of  recording  angels — last  chap* 
ters  in  many  a  story  of  sacrifice  that  yet 
was  happiness,  or  of  affection  that  suffered 
life-long  wrong  because  the  only  remedy 
was  to  speak,  and  speaking  was  impossi- 
ble." 

'^  And  yet  to  have  spoken  might  have 
been  no  wrong — really  no  wrong — and 
much  happiness/'  she  said  in  a  strikingly 
altered  voice. 

*^  Comfort  at  least.  But  it  cannot  al- 
ways be  done  in  this  world,  or  even  very 
often.  Trammels  of  conventionality, 
trammels  of  duty.  Above  all,  the  dread 
of  being  misunderstood,  of  what  is  called 
misconstruction  :  a  fear  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  that  good  people  in- 
flict upon  themselves  and  the  origin  of 
many  a  grief." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  those  last  com- 
monplace words  were  heard  by  Bourne's 
companion.  Her  attention  wandered  off 
from  the  moment  she  had  last  spoken, 
what  she  said  indicating  the  direction  of 
her  thoughts.  And  these  seemed  not  only 
to  swarm  in  her  but  out  from  her.  In  the 
two  or  three  minutes  of  profound  silence 
that  now  intervened  the  very  air  about  her 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  impulse  that 
was  movinsT  within  her  with  fast-accumu- 
lating rapidity.  Moments  like  these  we 
have  all  known,  when  the  thought  of 
some  other  one  has  seemed  audible  in  the 
very  language  in  which  it  was  framed. 
The  inattentive  Bourne  himself  had  be- 
come aware  of  this  sensation,  and  had  just 
turned  his  face  to  her  accordingly,  when 
she  said  in  a  deep  muffled  voice  that  he 
had  never  before  heard  from  her  lips — 

'^  Let  us  go  back  to  the  star  I" 

"Letus— f" 

**  You  and  me  together." 

He  caught  her  meaning  instantly  ;  and 
though  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  more  or  less  consciously  leading  her 
to  it,  the  truth  is  that  it  surprised  him  into 
an  agitation  that  strikingly  contrasted  with 


her  own  intense  and  resolute  calmnesa* 
The  first  shock,  however,  was  soon  over. 
For  an  instant  he  trembled  like  a  spear 
sharply  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  then, 
though  his  mood  was  never  for  a  moment 
so  intensely  still  as  her  own,  his  wish 
rushed  out  to  meet  hers  by  an  impulse 
nearly  as  uncontrollable.  The  difference 
was  that  her  impulse  was  attended  by  an 
almost  reckless  pride  in  abandonment  to 
it,  his  by  the  shadow  of  misgiving  and 
some  fitful  whisperings  of  self-reproach. 

'^  Take  me  by  the  hand,  Richard,  and 
let  us  go." 

' '  Do  you  think  we  can  find  our  way 
safely  there  ?"  he  said  with  a  smile,  tak> 
ing  the  proffered  fingers. 

^*  I  think  we  may  never  find  our  way 
there  at  all  if  we  do  not  go  from  where 
we  are  sitting  now.  Perhaps  my  wish 
that  we  should  do  so  would  never  return  ; 
and — and  for  that  I  should  be  sorry. 
Let  us  fancy  we  are  there." 

"Together." 

-  Together  :"  in  the  same  deep  muffled 
voice. 

"  All  clear  of  this,"  he  added,  pressing 
the  hand  he  held,  ''  and  free  to  speak  be- 
cause the  past  is  past  and  nothing  can  be 
changed  ?  Come,  then.  I  see  yon  ap- 
proaching not  eagerly  but  kindly.  I  am 
conscious  of  having  been  there  a  little  time 
before  you  came,  and  of  feeling  all  the 
while  that  I've  nobody  to  meet  but  yon. 
It  was  a  very  solitary  life  for  me.  If  any 
one  has  done  me  a  harm  I  do  not  know 
it ;  if  I  have  greatly  wronged  any  one  I'm 
in  ignorance  of  it  still  ;  and  as  your  ever- 
dear  figure  advances,  the  question  that 
most  afflicts  me  is  whether  you  will  think 
that  I  need  your  forgiveness." 

He  paused,  and  she  said,  "  My  forgive- 
ness?    No." 

'*  But  did  you  know  down  there  ?" 

"  Always  !" 

"  And  I  thought  I  kept  my  affection 
for  you  so  close  !  I  used  to  liken  myself 
to  a  ship  that  goes  sailing  on,  as  well  set- 
up and  as  gayly  as  the  rest,  and  with  the 
fire  in  the  hold  so  well  battened  down  that 
not  a  puff  of  the  smother  of  it  could  be 
seen.  But  now,  my  dear,  I  reveal  it  to 
you." 

"  And  I  say  to  you  that  it  was  never 
concealed  ;  and  that  I  was  proud  of  the 
concealment." 

**  Glad  of  it?" 

'*  Proud  of  it  I  said  ;  and,  now  that  we 
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are  here,  you  should  understand  what  that 
implies." 

^*  I  do  ;  but  tell  me.'' 

**  Being  proud  of  the  ooncealment,  must 
I  not  have  been  proud  of  what  was  hid* 
den  ?'' 

**  And  so  it  truly  was  I  Why  then,  I 
am  far  happier  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be." 

'*  It  is  because  I  wish  from  my  heart 
that  you  should  be  happier  that  we  are 
speaking  together  in  tMi  way,  above  the 
world.'' 

'^  Yon  were  proud  of  the  concealment, 
and  you  were  glad  of  it  too.^' 

'*  I  was  glad  of  it  for  more  than  one 
reason.  I  was  glad  of  your  silence  be- 
cause it  gave  me  more  liberty  within  my- 
self to  be  proud  of  what  was  so  carefully 
hid  ;  and  I  was  glad  also  for — ^for  loyalty's 
sake." 

•*  For  loyalty's  sake  ?  Why  then  you 
must  have  loved  me  too  I" 

''  Indeed  and  indeed  I  did.  But  not 
with  your  force— not  with  your  continu- 
ance and  loftiness.  Believe  me,  there  was 
not  much  nobility  in  the  woman  you  cared 
for  so  long." 

'*  I  should  not  be  glad  to  know  she 
suffered. ' ' 

' '  But  it  has  been  a  pain  to  her  to  think 
that  you  did." 

^'  There  is  some  nobleness  in  that,  isn't 
there  ? — something,  at  any  rate,  that  I  am 
grateful  for.  But  do  not  believe  that  I 
suffered  much  either.  Bitterness  I  never 
felt  at  all  ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  had  a 
very  strange  and  wonderful  comfort  all 
along." 

''Tell  me,"  she  said,  still  in  that  total- 
ly changed,  tremulous  voice,  which  truly 
was  like  deep  calling  unto  deep— the 
deeps  of  emotion,  I  mean.     ''  Tell  me." 

**  You  will  say  it  is  only  what  you  have 
read  in  story-books.  You  were  with  me 
half  my  nights.  Though  I  might  not 
think  of  you  for  days  together — think 
cibaut  you,  I  mean — there  were  not  many 
nights  when  I  had  not  your  companionship 
in  a  dream." 

''  But  dreams  even  of  those  that  are 
dearest  to  us  are  not  always  pleasant. 
Sometimes  they  are  dreadful  :  tortur- 
ing." 

'^  Ah,  but  never  these  of  mine.  It  was 
that  that  made  them  so  wonderful.  They 
were  never  grotesque,  nor  even  extrava- 
gant. Rarely  indeed  was  there  a  single 
passage  in  them  unlike  what  might  have 


been  in  reality  ;  and  never  were  they  un- 
happy— never  once. ' ' 

She  thought  a  moment  and  the^  said, 
*'  Since  there  were  so  many  of  them,  you 
remember  none." 

**  A  book  full,"  he  answered.  **  Some 
from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  how  long 
ago  was  that !" 

'^  Tell  me  one  of  those  at  the  begin- 
ning." 

He  hesitated,  his  mind  recalling  a  dozen 
of  the  more  cherished  dreams  in  as  many 
seconds. 

'*  Do  not  pick  and  choose,"  she  said  in 
a  hurried,  impatient  way,  and  as  if  with  a 
self-enforced,  self-sacrificing  audacity. 
But  he  did  choose  before  he  answered  her. 

'*  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  when  you  were 
still  a  girl,  but  not  before  I  understood 
what  was  to  be  and  what  not.  My  dream 
was  that  I  went  down  to  see  you  at  your 
father's  house  :  not  moping,  you  know,  in 
spite  of  my  disappointment.  A  brilliant 
summer  day  :  I  can  feel  now  the  sudden 
coolness  of  the  low,  wide  hall  as  I  passed 
through  it  from  the  glowing  sunsbme  on 
the  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  glowing 
sunshine  of  the  garden  on  the  other,  and 
the  meadow  beyond.  You  were  in  the 
meadow  beyond.  New-mown  grass  lay 
strewn  about  it  here  and  there,  or  was  here 
and  there  piled  in  cocks.  Nothing  in  life 
was  ever  more  clear,  distinct,  natural.  I 
met  nobody  in  the  house,  and  saw  no- 
body till  in  the  distance  I  saw  you.  And 
you — as  I  came  nearer  I  saw  that  you  had 
a  little  child  in  your  arms  ;  and  in  Uie 
wildest  playfulness — hat  off,  your  hair  in 
loosened  masses — you  raced  in  and  about 
the  haycocks,  tossing  the  child  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  or  high  above  your 
head.  Youth,  grace,  strength,  joy, 
abandonment.  As  I  approached,  you  be- 
came aware  of  me,  and  stopped,  and  look- 
ed toward  me  with  a  beaming  face  ;  and 
then,  holding  the  child  up  till  his  head 
topped  your  own,  you  cned,  *  Do  you 
know  whose  this  is  ?  Yours  ! '  And 
threw  the  child  up  and  toward  me.  On 
he  came  in  a  low  curving  line,  his  arms  ex- 
tended to  me,  like  one  of  the  little  amorini 
in  the  pictures.  But  as  he  came  he  grad- 
ually faded  upon  the  air,  and  was  dissolved 
before  he  could  reach  the  breast  he  was 
flying  to." 

**lt  was  all  true,"  she  said.  **  But 
what  did  I  do  .then  ?  What  did  the  girl 
do  then  ?" 
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^'  She  tnraed  and  went  bIowIj  and  sober- 
ly away  to  tbe  farther  gate  in  the  meadow. " 

*'  It  was  all  tnie.  The  love  that  was 
thrown  to  yon  and  never  reached  yon,  and 
the  turning  away.  Your  happy  dreams  I 
Were  they  never  happier  than  that  ?" 

*'  This  other  .one,  then,  that  happened 
long  after,  when  you  were  no  longer  a 
girly  but  a  woman.  I  thought  we  were  to- 
gether— ^though  I  did  not  know  it  at  first 
—in  one  of  these  foreign  hotels  that  are 
built  about  a  court-yard.  Glancing  from 
my  window  across  the  court,  I  saw  you 
standing  in  the  casement  of  a  stairway, 
looking  at  me  full  and  intent.  The  instant 
our  eyes  met,  you  flashed  a  sign  which, 
slight  as  it  was,  I  understood  to  mean, 
*  Stay,  I  am  coming  to  you  ! '  I  waited 
just  without  my  door.  In  a  moment  you 
came  bounding  up  the  stairs  in  a  radiant 
passion  of  haste,  seized  upon  my  hand,  and 
even  while  I  was  closing  the  door  upon  us 
flung  your  arms  about  my  neck,  with  such 
kisses  as  no  man  receives  and  no  woman 
gives  for  the  first  time.*' 

**  I  could  have  done  it !     Hear  that  I 


All's  clear  between  us  now.  Let  it  mako 
you  as  happy  as  it  can.  For  me  it  is 
different  The  affection  I  had  for  you, 
sometimes  passionate  but  never  steady,  is 
little  more  to  me  now,  Richard,  than  the 
pretty  gown  I  danced  in  twenty  years  ago 
—(not  with  you) — and  have  treasured 
ever  since  because  it  was  so  beautiful  and 
because  that  night  was  so  happy." 

'^  But  you  go  to  look  at  it  sometimes.'* 
''  I  do  ;  and  I  daresay  I  shall  do  so  with 
yet  more  pleasure  and  more  sadness  after 
to-night." 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his  in  token 
that  they  had  come  to  earth  again,  and 
no  more  was  said.  As  they  sat  in  ^lence, 
he  with  averted  face  looking  up  the  lake, 
the  sense  that  they  had  gone  quite  apart 
again  was  complete.  Ten  minutes  after 
ward,  Ck>mpton's  firm  and  jovial  tread 
oame  tramping  through  the  room.  Duck- 
ing his  head,  he  passed  out  into  the  bal* 
cony,  and  placing  one  arm  round  his  wife's 
shoulders  and  the  other  round  Bonme's^ 
**  What,  star  gazing  !"  he  said. — ForU 
nightly  Review. 
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Grxat  men,  so  Carlyle  tells  us,  taken 
up  in  any  way  are  profitable  company  : 
we  cannot  look,  he  says,  however  imper- 
fectly, upon  a  great  man  without  gaining 
something  by  nim.  Very  imperfect,  I 
fear,  must  be  the  glimpses  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you  of  the  great  man  on  whom  it 
is  my  privilege  to  address  you  to-niffht ; 
but  something  at  least  will  have  been 
gained  if  they  avail  to  send  you  to  the 
biography  written  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
his  son-in-law  Lockhart ;  a  true  and  noble 
book,  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  our  language.  There  you  will 
find  the  man  himself,  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived.  No  great  figure  in  literature  has 
ever  been  so  clearly  revealed  as  Scott's  ; 
and  certainly  none  gains  so  much  by  the 
revelation. 

Lockhart  tells  us  that  the  most  charac^v 

*  It  will  be  obvioos,  I  hope,  that  this  leo- 
tore  was  specially  oomposed  for  the  audience 
before  whom  it  was  delivered. 


teristic  lines  Scott  ever  wrote,  those  which 
give  the  truest  index  to  the  man,  are  the 
lines  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  one  of  the 
chapters  of  **  Old  Mortality." 

Sonnd,  soond  the  darion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  aJl  the  sensoal  world  proclaim. 
One  orowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

By  nature  Scott  was  really  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  him- 
self would  always  maintain  that  to  act 
things  was  greater  than  to  write  about 
them.  The  story  of  his  life,  when  well 
considered,  shows  this  :  his  writings  show 
it.  You  can  trace  it  in  his  novels  ;  in  his 
poetry  the  least  critical  reader  cannot  misa 
it.  For  what  is  it  that  we  remember  best 
in  his  poetry,  that  the  idea  of  it  brings 
most  vividly  before  us  ?  Not  his  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  or  of  the  softer  moods 
and  feelings  of  human  nature,  delightful 
as  they  always  are.  To  find  the  genoine 
Scott  we  must  not  look  for  him  in  tach 
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passages  as  the  description  of  Mehose  Ab- 
bey  by  moonlight,  or  of  Edinburgh, — his 
**  own  romantic  town," — as  Marmion  saw 
it  from  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill,  or  of 
Ellen  Douglas  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  her 
young  life,  or  of  the  old  minstrel  in  his 
decay,  tuningthe  harp  ' '  a  king  had  loved 
to  hear."  These,  and  many  more  like 
them  which  you  will  readily  recall  for  your- 
selves, are  charming  passages,  full  of  gen- 
uine feeling  both  for  n&ture  and  human- 
ity, expressed  in  poetry  as  true  as  it  is 
simple  ;  but  they  do  not  really  give  us 
Scott  at  his  best — Scott,  as  one  of  his 
critics  said,  ^^  when  his  blood  is  up  and 
the  first  words  come  like  a  vanguard  im- 
patient for  battle. "  To  find  that  we  must 
turn  to  his  scenes  of  action  and  tumult ; 
to  the  midnight  ride  of  William  of  Del- 
oraine  or  to  the  march  of  the  English 
powers  against  Branksome  ;  to  the  chase 
that  cost  Fitzjames.his  gallant  gray,  or  to 
the  fight  between  Clan  Alpine  and  the 
Saxons  ;  to  the  scene  where  Marmion  dares 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall 

and  above  all  to  the  magnificent  battle  of 
Flodden,  which  for  the  very  form  and 
pressure  of  war  it  would  be  hard  to  beat 
in  any  language  ancient  or  modem. 

Horace,  you  remember,  has  warned  the 
poet  who  would  move  his  hearers  that  he 
must  first  show  them  that  he  is  moved 
himself.  Scott  is  so  good  in  his  battle- 
scenes  because  he  loved  to  write  about 
knightly  deeds.  The  thought  of  a  heroic 
action,  whether  done  by  Scotsman  or  Eng- 
lishman, whether  crowned  with  victory 
or  defeat,  stirred  his  blood,  to  use  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  famous  phrase,  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  old  fight- 
ing spirit  of  his  ancestors  was  always  strong 
within  him,  and  just  at  this  time  it  had 
been  strongly  roused.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  power  of  Napoleon 
was  at  its  height.  Rumors  of  invasion 
were  flying  all  round  our  coasts :  it  was 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  over  i^n — 
''  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  is  on  fire. " 
Tou  remember  that  fine  scene  in  *'  The 
Antiquary"  where  the  Scottish  train- bands 
muster  to  a  false  alarm.  A  scene  like 
this  actually  came  udder  Scott's  eye,  and 
in  the  spirit  which  prompted  it  no  one 
shared  more  keenly  than  he.  The  young 
men  of  Edinburgh  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  regiment  of  Light  Horse,  and  the 


life  and  soul  of  them  all  was  Quartermaster 
Scott.  *'  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
and  *'  Marmion"  were  both  written  under 
this  influence  ;  much  of  the  latter  was  ac- 
tually composed  in  the  saddle.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  note  of  war,  ''  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing," sounds  so  clear  and  true  through 
these  poems.  And  even  when  Scott,  like 
his  own  minstrel,  had  grown  '^  infirm  and 
old,"  the  flaoM  flashed  out  as  vigorously 
as  ever  when  occasion  stirred  it.  When 
some  French  general,  conceiving  himself 
to  have  been  aggrieved  by  a  passage  in 
the  ^'  Life  of  Napoleon,"  began  to  mutter 
threats  of  satisfaction,  the  old  war-horse, 
then  in  his  fifty- seventh  year,  started  at 
once  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  to  engage  his  services 
should  the  affair  come  to  fighting.  '^  U 
the  quarrel  be  thrust  upon  me,"  he  said, 
*'  why,  I  will  not  balk  him,  Jackie.  He 
shall  not  dishonor  the  country  through  my 
sides,  I  can  assure  him."  And  one  of 
the  last  pieces  of  verse  he  ever  wrote, 
when  ill-health  and  misfortune  were  press- 
ing hard  upon  him,  was  the  immortal 
ballad  of  **  Bonnie  Dundee." 

I  have  said  that  Scott  drew  this  fighting 
spirit  from  his  ancestors.  His  parents 
were  of  gentle  blood,  but  plain  folk 
enough  ;  his  father  a  lawyer,  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  physician. 
But  behind  these  two  stretched  a  long  line 
of  old  Border  Imrds,  branches  of  the  great 
house  of  Bnccleuch,  famous  fighters  and 
freebooters,  most  skilful  in  illustrating 
what  Wordsworth  has  called, 

The  good  old  role,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

And  his  earliest  education  was  such  as  be- 
came a  chip  of  this  old  block.  His  first 
consciousness  of  existence,  he  tells  us,  be- 
gan in  an  old  farm-house  called  Sandy- 
knowe,  on  the  borders  of  Berwickshire, 
nestling  beneath  the  crags  on  which  rise 
the  ruined  towers  of  Smailholm,  the  scene 
of  his  fine  ballad  of  ''  The  Eve  of  Saint 
John."  He  had  been  sent  there  from 
Edinburgh  when  little  more  than  a  baby, 
after  a  fever  which  had  crippled  one  of 
his  le^.  He  soon  recovered  its  use,  and, 
thou^  he  went  more  or  less  lame  through 
life,  in  his  prime  no  man  on  the  Border 
side  was  a  bolder  rider  or  more  untiring 
walker  than  Walter  Scott 
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Meet  nurse  indeed  for  a  poetic  child  is 
that  country,  as  some  of  you  I  dare  say 
know.  From  that  old  legendary  tower 
Tou  look  over  a  land  where,  as  he  himself 
j^as  said,  every  Galley  has  its  battle  and 
every  stream  its  song.  There  are  the 
ruined  abbeys  of  Dryburgh  and  Melrose, 
circled  by  the  silver-winding  Tweed. 
Above  Melrose  rise  the  purple  peaks  of 
Eildon,  cloven  into  that  shape,  so  it  was 
held  in  the  dark  ages,  by  the  wand  of  the 
great  wizard  Michael  Scott,  and  destined 
in  a  brighter  age  to  be  the  favorite  haunt 
of  a  far  mightier  magician  of  the  same 
strain.  Among  those  peaks  is  the  fabled 
glen  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer  met  the 
Queen  of  Fairyland,  and  not  far  of!  is  the 
roofless  tower  which  was  the  earthly  habi- 
tation  of  that  famous  seer.  There  is  the 
field  of  Ancrum  where  Angus  and  the  bold 
Buccleuch  took  their  memorable  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  the  insult  done  to  the 
graves  of  the  Douglases.  There  are  the 
smiling  valley  of  the  Leader  and  the  bleak 
uplands  of  Lammermoor.  There  rise  the 
i^n^es  which  mark  the  waters  of  the  Et- 
trick  and  the  Yarrow,  streams  not  less 
famous  in  song  than  the  Simois  and  the 
Tiber ;  while  westward  and  southward 
stretch  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Qheviots. 
Nature  could  have  spread  no  fitter  page 
before  the  opening  eyes  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Border  Minstrels.  Nor 
were  the  right  interpreters  wanting. 
About  the  farm  were  many  in  whose  youth 
the  memory  of  the  wild  riding  days  of  the 
Border  was  still  fresh  ;  and  many  a  story 
and  song  did  they  tell  him  of  the  old 
heroes  who  had  forayed  and  fought  over 
that  fair  country.  If  a  lad  so  nursed  into 
life  was  to  be  a  poet  at  all,  he  could  not  well 
have  been  other  than  the  poet  this  one  was. 

Of  course  his  education  was  not  all  of 
this  romantic  cast.  As  he  grew  older  he 
was  sent  to  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh 
and  to  the  CoUcge,  and  he  had  private 
tutors  at  home.  In  after  life  he  used  to 
hold  himself  up  to  his  sons  as  a  terrible 
example  of  idleness  ;  but  this,  we  know, 
is  no  uncommon  habit  of  affectionate  fa- 
thers, and  one  which  we  need  not,  and 
perhaps  are  not  intended  to  take  too  seri- 
ously. Macaulay  used  to  accuse  himself 
of  idleness,  and  I  dare  say  he  and  Scott 
were  idle  in  much  the  same  fashion.  No 
doubt  his  education  would  not  pass  mus* 
ter  in  these  very  educated  days.  He  was 
certainly  not  a  scholar  in  any  language  an- 


cient  or  modem  :  I  doubt  even  whether  he 
would  now  be  allowed  the  somewhat  loose* 
ly  applied  title  of  student ;  but  of  such 
studies  as  jumped  with  his  taste — English 
literature,  for  example,  and  especially 
English  poetry,  and  the  history  and  antiq- 
uities of  his  own  Scotland — he  early  ac- 
quired a  mastery  that  the  most  laborious 
of  modem  specialists  could  hardly  affect 
to  despise.  And  what  he  once  learned  ho 
nevor  forgot.  His  memory  was  as  prodig- 
ious within  its  own  range  as  Macaulay 's 
or  Porson's.  But,  in  fact,  from  his  own 
writings  we  get  the  best  idea  of  that  part 
of  his  education  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  found  or  made  for  himself.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  thi^  canto  of  **  Mar- 
mion,*'  and  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
*  *  Waverley ' '  we  see  the  process  by  which 
the  little  Walter  of  the  Berwickshire  farm* 
house  and  the  young  Walter  of  the  Edin- 
burgh class-rooms  became  the  great  Waiter 
Scott  of  the  world. 

For  a  few  years  Scott  practised  the  law, 
but  so  soon  as  his  father's  delith  left  him 
free  to  follow  his  own  bent,  he  escaped 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  profession  toward 
which  he  has  desciibed  h^s  feelings  as  be- 
ing much  like  those  with  which  Master 
Slender  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Anne  Page  :  '*  There  was  no  great  love 
between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaint- 
ance." However,  Scott*s  acquaintance 
with  the  law  was  far  from  a  barren  one. 
It  gave  him  two  appointments — as  Sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire  and  Clerk  of  the  Session 
(a  position,  I  believe,  analogous  to  the 
Kegistrar  or  Master  of  our  English  Courts), 
which  brought  him  throughout  his  life  a 
certain  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
income  ;  and  it  proved  of  gresi  value  to 
him  in  his  work.  Some  of  the  most 
amusing  characters  in  his  novels  owe  their 
existence  to  his  experience  of  the  law- 
courts  ;  and  Scottish  law  is  moreover  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  its  vestiges  of  the  old  feudal 
times  which  had  so  great  a  charm  for 
Scott,  and  may  be  said  to  have  in  more 
or  less  degree  inspired  all  his  work.  And 
useful  as  it  was  to  him,  his  study  of  the 
law  was  not  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  other  studies  which  were  more  to 
his  taste.  He  found  time  for  instance  to 
visit  all  the  memorable  scenes  in  his  own 
country,  both  HiffUand  and  Lowland,  and 
to  leam  their  histories.  It  wasln  these 
rambles  that  he  collected  the  materials  for 
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his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border," 
which  may  be  called  his  commonplace- 
book,  the  great  storehouse  of  history  and 
legend  from  which  he  drew  the  inspiration 
for  nearly  all  his  best  work.  Among  the 
hundred  volumes  or  so  which  stand  to  his 
name  these  perhaps  most  abundantly  dis- 
play the  various  qualities  of  his  genius. 
The  passion  of  the  past — which  was  with 
him  no  mere  romantic  sentimentalism  but 
a  genuine  study — his  love  of  brave  deeds, 
his  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  humanity,  his  untiring  industry — for 
like  another  great  Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  he  could  labor  terribly  when  the 
labor  was  to  his  fancy — even  his  style,  in 
its  strength  and  in  its  weakness — they  are 
all  there,  and  there  in  their  ripeness.  The 
Scott  of  **  The  Border  Minstrelsy"  is  not 
only  the  Scott  of  **  Marmion"  and  the 
"  Lay  :"  he  is  also  the  Scott  of  **  Waver- 
ley"  and  '*  Old  Mortality,"  of  **  The  Ab- 
bot  "  and  **  Redganntlet. "  His  favorite 
companion  on  these  rambles,  and  staunch 
friend  through  life,  Robert  Shortreed,  has 
left  a  most  amusing  account  of  them, 
which  you  will  read  in  Lockhart's  book  ; 
but  there  is  one  passage  in  it  to  which  I 
would  specially  call  your  attention.  "  He 
was  making  himself  all  the  time,"  the 
good  man  told  Lockhart ;  '*  but  he  did 
not  know  maybe  what  he  was  about  till 
years  had  passed  :  at  first  he  thought  o' 
little,  I  dare  say,  but  the  queemess  and  the 
fun."  In  these  words  lies  the  heart  of 
the  matter  :  he  was  making  himself  all  the 
time.  If  we  keep  this  phrase  in  our  mem- 
ory, the  marvellous  fertility  of  Scott's 
genius  and  his  power  of  production  will 
become  intelligible.  He  had  made  himself 
so  thoroughly  in  those  early  years  that 
when  the  time  came  to  use  them  the  ma- 
terials were  all  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and 
the  hand  was  ready  too. 

Scott  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when 
his  father  died  in  1799  ;  but  before  that 
time  he  had  taken  two  important  steps  in 
life — he  had  published  a  book  and  married 
a  wife.  His  book  was  a  translation  from  the 
Grerman  ;  his  wife  was  a  young  French 
lady,  Charlotte  Carpenter,  who  had  escaped 
sWith  her  mother  into  England  from  the 
French  Revolution  :  a  pretty  bright  good* 
tempered  creature,  of  no  particular  char- 
acter or  intellect,  but  very  fond  and  proud 
of  Scott,  and  an  excellent  housekeeper — 
which  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  useful 
quality  in  the  wife  of  a  buay  man. 


*  Scott  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed  all 
through  his  life,  as  unlike  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  literary  man  as  you  can  well 
conceive.  "  You  will  expect,"  he  wrote 
to  a  lady  at  the  time  when  **  Marmion" 
had  set  all  England  talking  of  him,  '^  you 
will  expect  to  see  a  person  who  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  you 
will  find  me  a  rattle- sknlled,  half-lawyer, 
half-sportsman,  through  whose  head  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  has  been  exercising  ever 
since  he  was  five  years  old."  He  was  tali 
and  well  made,  very  strong  and  active  de- 
spite his  lameness,  expert  in  all  manly  ex- 
ercises, a  keen  sportsman,  a  fearless  rider, 
delighting  in  his  dogs  and  horses  and  in 
the  nills  and  the  open  air — **  If  I  did  not 
see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,"  he 
told  Washington  Irving,  **  I  think  I  should 
die."  A  most  charming  companion,  full 
of  jest  and  story,  of  shrewd  kindly  wit, 
and  sound  good  sense,  too  ;  an  admirable 
talker,  yet  never  talking  too  much.  He 
was  fond  of  quoting  Swift's  pithy  lines  on 
the  art  of  conversation — 

Conversation  is  but  carving  : 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime. 
And  but  little  at  a  time  ; 
Carve  to  all  bat  just  enough. 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  staff  ; 
And  that  yoa  may  have  year  dae. 
Let  yonr  neighbors  carve  for  you. 

And  no  one,  Lockhart  tells  us,  could  have 
observed  them  better.  In  his  own  house 
he  was  the  perfection  of  hosts  ;  and  though 
Abbotsf ord  in  its  most  brilliant  days  was 
thronged  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  them  with  no  more  title 
to  be  there  than  curiosity  to  stare  at  a 
great  man  under  his  own  roof-tree  can 
give,  Scott  received  them  all  with  the 
same  placid  good-temper  and  politeness. 
There  seems  indeed  never  to  have  been 
such  a  lion  as  he  was,  and  certainly  never 
did  lion  roar  so  gently.  Wherever  he 
was,  at  all  times  and  in  all  company,  from 
the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  London 
to  a  peasant's  cottage  in  Liddesdalo,  he 
was  always  the  same  cheery,  honest,  un- 
affected good  fellow.  The  people  about 
Abbotsf  ord  worshipped  him,  '*  He  talks 
to  us,"  they  said,  *'  as  if  we  were  all  his 
blood-relations. "  *  *  I  have  m  any  friends, ' ' 
he  wrote  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  them 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  ^'  and,  I  think, 
no  enemies."  He  was  right.  I  suppose 
that  no  man  who  has  ever  attained  such 
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faroe  as  Scott  has  ever  been  so  free  from 
the  detraction  which  is  a  common  part  of 
what  one,  who  knew  it  well,  has  called 
**the  martyrdom  of  fame."  No  one 
grudged  him  his  honors,  not  even — which 
is  the  strangest  point  about  it ! — his  own 
brothers  of  the  pen.  Byron  and  Words- 
worth and  Souwey,  who  were  certainly 
not  lavish  in  their  literary  friendships,  ad- 
mired and  loved  him  as  sincerely  as  the 
rest.  No  great  man  of  letters  was  ever 
so  completely  free  from  the  whims  and 
affectations  which  seem  by  many  to  be 
considered  the  prerogative  of  genius,  or 
from  those  ignoble  faults  which  are  com- 
monly, and  often,  I  fear,  with  too  good 
reason,  ascribed  to  members  of  what  has 
so  truly  been  called  the  irritable  race  of 
poets.  None  was  ever  more  sincerely 
modest  about  himself,  or  more  generous 
in  his  praise  of  others.  In  a  word,  he  ex- 
actly illustrated  the  truth  of  Charles  Lamb's 
famous  essay — which  every  young  aspi- 
rant to  literary  honors  would  do  well  to 
get  by  heart — the  essay  on  the  Sanity  of 
True  Genius. 

I  dare  say  you  like  dates  no  better  than 
I  do,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them 
now.  But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology 
of  Scott's  writings  we  shall  see  that  they 
fall  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  of  time  : 
the  poems  lying  betweenithe  years  1796 
and  1814,  and  the  novels  going  on  from 
1814  to  1880.  It  is  true^  that  he  wrote 
some  prose  before  and  some  poetry  after 
that  year  ;  but  1814  may  stand  as  broadly 
marking  the  time  when  Scott  lit,  as  though 
by  accident,  on  what  was  to  prove  the 
truest  and  highest  expression  of  his  genius. 

When  asked  in  after  years  why  he  had 
given  up  poetry,  he  used  to  say  it  was  be- 
cause Byron  beat  him.  And  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  true.  Uis  last  poem  of  any 
length,  **  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  was 
published  in  1817,  by  which  time  the  two 
first  cantos  of  ^'  Childe  Harold,"  and  all 
the  brilliant  series  of  poems  that  followed 
them — with  a  rapidity  as  marvellous  as 
Scott's  own — ^from  the  **  Giaour"  to  the 
'*  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  had  been  written 
and  read  by  thousands  upon  thousands. 
While  this  fresh  new  voice — a  voice  of  far 
wider  compass  and  deeper  note  than 
Scott's — was  pourinff  itself  out  in  such 
reckless  profusion,  ^e  world  could  give 
ear  to  no  other.  But  in  truth  Scott's 
work  had  been  done  in  poetry  before 
Byron's  had  really  begun.     The  two  first 


cantos  of  ''  Childe  Harold  "  were  not  pub- 
lished till  1812,  two  years  after  ''The 
Ladv  of  the  Lake,"  and  with  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake"  the  tale  of  Scott's  poetry  had 
been  told.  In  all  the  poems  that  followed 
we  find  the  same  beauties  and  the  same 
faults  repeated,  but  the  faults  are  greater 
and  the  beauties  fainter  from  repetition. 
Admirable  as  Scott's  poetical  genius  was 
within  its  own  range,  that  range  was  nar- 
row. He  had  what  Matthew  Arnold  has 
well  called  the  balladist's  mind^ — a  mind 
in  which  a  fresh  and  lively  curiosity  for 
the  outward  spectacle  of  the  world  is  much 
stronger  than  the  sense  of  the  inward  sig- 
nificance of  that  spectacle.  Some,  I  be- 
lieve, think  that  this  was  a  hindrance  to 
his  novels  :  from  that  view  I  venture  to 
differ  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  hindrance 
to  his  poetry.  In  poetry  we  cannot  rest 
our  souls  on  outward  things  alone.  Scott, 
with  his  rare  good  sense  and  perception, 
saw  this  as  soon  as  anybody.  ''  Byron," 
he  said,  ''  hits  the  mark,  where  I  do  not 
even  pretend  to  fiedge  the  arrow."  But 
if  he  could  not  fiedge  this  particular  ar- 
row, he  had  another  in  his  quiver  which 
went  straight  home.  Like  his  own  ban- 
ished Douglas, 

He  bent  a  bow  of  might— 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  wMte, 
And  when  in  torn  he  shot  agaixi^ 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twam. 

As  far  back  as  1805  he  had  written 
some  chapters  of  a  novel  which  he  had 
shown  to  a  friend  and,  on  finding  them 
not  thought  much  of,  had  put  away  and 
forgotten  all  about.  These  were  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  ''  Waverley."  It  is  not 
certain  what  his  original  plan  was  :  indeed 
he  seems  rarely  if  ever  to  have  begun  with 
a  definite  plan  :  he  could  not,  he  says  in 
his  journal,  map  out  a  r^ular  plot,  much 
less  adhere  to  it ;  the  idea  had  to  come  as 
he  wrote.  But  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  success  of  Miss  Bdgeworth's  Tales 
of  the  Irish  Peasantrv  had  suggested  the 
idea  of  doing  something  of  the  same  sort 
for  his  own  country.  As  soon  as  he  found 
that  his  poetical  fame  was  on  the  wane, 
his  thougnts  turned  again  to  these  f  orgot> 
ten  chapters  ;  and  one  day,  as  he  was  ibd- 
sacking  an  old  cabinet  for  some  fishing- 
tackle,  he  came  upon  them.  He  took 
them  out,  read  them  over,  thought  that 
perhaps  his  friend  might  have  judged  them 
a  little  harshly,  set  to  work  on  ^em,  fin- 
ished them  off  in  the  evenings  of  three  torn- 
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mer  weeks,  and  on  July  Vth,  1814,  the 
book  appeared  anonymonsly  under  the 
title  of  **  Waverley,  or  'Tia  Sixty  Years 
Since."  In  the  whole  range  of  literary 
history  there  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  so 
astonishing  as  the  casual  haphaziard  man- 
ner in  which  this  immortal  series  of  novels 
was  ushered  into  the  world. 

Until  his  misfortunes  compelled  him  to 
declare  himself,  Scott,  as  you  know,  never 
publicly  avowed  the  authorship  of  these 
novels.  Many  ingenious  reasons  have  been 
discovered  for  this  secrecy  ;  but  he  has 
probably  given  us  the  real  one  when  he 
said  it  was  his  humor.  In  the  case  of 
**  Waverley,"  no  doubt  there  was  a  nat- 
ural unwillingness  to  risk  a  reputation  al- 
ready gained  on  a  new  experiment ;  but 
with  the  others,  the  mystification,  such  as 
it  was,  both  amused  him  and  was  conven- 
ient. It  saved  him  from  troublesome 
questions,  and  compliments  he  did  not 
care  for  ;  and  it  amused  him  to  watch  the 
public  puzzling  itself  over  the  identity  of 
this  Great  Unknown.  But  with  his  fa- 
miliar friends  there  was  never  any  mys- 
tery ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  hide  himself  from  those 
who  knew  him  well.  The  comrades  of 
his  youth  must  have  had  a  hundred  mem- 
ories of  those  merry  days  recalled  to  them  ; 
hardly  a  character  he  had  met,  a  place  he 
had  seen,  a  story  he  had  heard,  but  had 
set  his  fancy  to  work  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other. In  such  tales  as  '^  Guy  Manner- 
ing,"  "  The  Antiquary,"  **  Redgauntlet," 
and  ''St.  Ronan's  Well,"  there  was 
enough  in  every  chapter  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley"  with 
Walter  Scott  in  any  court  in  Christendom. 

What  puzzled  the  general  public  was  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  witn  which  the 
novels  appeared.  Perhaps  in  these  days 
this  might  not  seem  so  extraordinary, 
when  we  have  erown  used  to  seeing  books 
springing  up  alfround  us  like  mushrooms  ; 
indeed  I  believe  there  is  more  than  one 
novelist  who  claims  to  have  beaten  Sir 
Walter  in  quantity — though  I  have  not 
yet  heard  any  claim  openly  made  to  be  his 
superior  in  quality.  And  there  were 
voluminous  authors,  too,  then — ^authors 
wonderfully  prolific  in  that  easy  writing 
which,  as  Sheridan  said,  makes  such  un- 
commonly hard  reading.  But  the  least 
critical  r^er  could  not  but  see  that  this 
was  an  entirely  new  kind  of  writing,  a 
kind  hitherto  unknown  in  English  prose 
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fiction.  Scott's  great  predecessors  in  that 
delightful  art,  Fielding  and  Smollett  and 
Richardson,  had  drawn  the  life  around 
them  that  they  knew,  and  drawn  it  with 
a  master's  hand.  But  here  was  a  man 
who  ffave  you  all  the  pell-mell  of  life  as 
none  had  ever  given  it  before,  save  Shake- 
speare alone.  I  do  not  of  course  put 
Scott's  genius  on  a  level  with  Shake- 
speare's :  to  do  that  would  be  to  liken  a 
bright,  brimming  river  to  the  gr^at  ocean. 
For  one  thing,  Uiere  is  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose : 
prose  at  its  best  is  a  fine  thing  :  poetry  at 
its  best  is  the  consummate  expression  of 
the  human  ititellect»  And  then,  one  of 
the  many  moods  of  that  myri!Ad-minded 
man  Scott  never  approached.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  gn^ple  with  the  mystery  of 
life  :  there  is  no  Hamlet  in  the  novels. 
What    Wordsworth    has    so    beautifully 

called 

The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  nninteUigible  world, 

Scott  puts  by — wisely,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, for  such  matters  have  n(^  it  seems< 
to  me,  their  proper  place  in  the  domain  of 
prose-fiction.  However,  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss this  question  here  ;  but  at  least  in  the 
vigor  and  amplitude  of  his  imagination, 
in  the  variety  of  his  characters,  in  the  fit^ 
ness  of  their  wovds  and  actions  to  their 
situations,  in  his  broad  and  wholesome 
view  of  humanity,  Walter  Scott,  it  seems 
to  me  indisputable,  stands  second  in  Eng* 
lish  literature  to  Shakespeare  alone.  Noc 
are  these  qualities  shown  only  in  those 
novels  in  which  he  has  painted  the  humors 
of  Scottish  life  and  character.  No  doubt 
he  is  at  his  best  when  his  loot  is  on  his- 
native  heath.  There  we  get  his  richest 
humor  and  his  purest  pathos,  and  especial- 
ly that  blending  of  the  two,,  when  the  tears 
are  close  behind  the  smiles — as  in  *'  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  for  instance— in 
which  again  he  has  been  surpassed  only  by 
Shakespeare,  and  equalled,  I  think,  only 
by  Cervantes.  But  when  he  goes  farther 
back,  into  distant  times  and  countries  not 
his  own,  when  he  draws  his  materials  main- 
ly from  books,  his  band  is  no  less  bold  nor 
his  touch  less  sure.  In  high  and  low  life 
he  is  equally  at  home.  That  great  critic, 
Goethe,  who  had  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion for  Scott,  was  especially  struck  with 
this  quality  of  sureness  in  him.  ''  He  is 
equal,"  he  said,  '^  to  his  subject  in  every 
direction  in  which  it  takes  him."    That 
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is  80.  His  Covenaiiters  in  '*  Old  Mortal- 
ity' '  are  as  real  as  his  Highlanders  in  '*  Rob 
Eoy  :"  Claverhouse  is  as  compact  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  Rob  himself.  King  James 
in  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'*  Elizabeth  in 
**  Kenilworth,"  Mary  Stdart  in  "  The  Ab- 
bot " — they  breathe  and  move  and  speak 
as  sarely  as  Jonathan  Oldbnck  or  Meg. 
Merrilies  or  Jeanie  Deans.  His  history, 
too,  is  wonderfully  sound  on  its  broad 
lines.  If  ^ what  Oarlyle  has  called  the  mean 
peddling  details  get  occasionally  in  his 
way,  so  mnch  the  worse  for  them — as  it 
is,  you  know,  with  Shakespeare,  who 
makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle  and  gives 
Bohemia  a  sea-co^st.  Scott  was  not  go- 
ing to  spoil  a  splendid  scene  because  Amy 
Robsart  was  never  at  Kenilworth,  or  be- 
cause Prince  Charlie  was  never  in  Scot- 
land after  he  had  lost  his  last  stake  at  Cui« 
loden.  But  in  the  essential  truth  of  the 
matter  he  is  never  out.  And  this  it  is 
which  makes  his  historical  romances  some- 
thing apart  and  by  themselves  in  fiction, 
which  makes  them  kin  to  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  ^^  Nothing  is  so 
tiresome,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal — and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  modern 
geniuses  would  condescend  occasionally  to 
remember  this — '*  nothing  is  so  tiresome 
as  walking  through  a  beautiful  scene  with 
a  minute  philosopher,  a  botanist  or  pebble- 
gatherer,  who  is  eternally  calling  your  at- 
tention from  the  grand  features  of  the  nat- 
ural picture  to  look  at  grapes  and  chucky- 
stancs."  Life  is  not  crushed  out  between 
the  pages  of  the  historian  and  the  arch®* 
ologist,  nor  disffuised  in  the  scraps  of  the 
theatrical  dressmg-room  ;  it  is  brought 
before  us  fresh 

From  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time, 

in  all  its  comedy  and  tragedy.  We  seem 
oaraelves  to  move  among  those  stirring 
scenes  and  stand  face  to  face  with  those 
famous  personages.  We  ride  with  Clav- 
erhouse through  the  red  rout  of  Drum- 
clog  ;  we  hear  the  trumpets  of  Montrose 
sounding  the  charge  amid  the  dark  passes 
of  Ben  Nevis :  we  hold  our  breath  as 
Elizabeth  in  her  fury  confronts  Leicester 
with  his  waronged  wife  :  the  wild  words 
of  i>oor  conscience-stricken  Mary  ring  in 
our  ears  through  the  vaulted  chamber  of 
Jjochleven  :  we  see  King  Jamie  grimacing 
and  slobbering,  as  he  cracks  his  jests  wit£ 
Jingling  Oeoraie  ;  and  we  watch  with  Re- 
becca &om  tbo  «castlQ-WaU  how  the  war^ 


gives  way  before  the  thundering  blows 
of  Richard  Plantagenet.  We  get  from 
Scott's  novels,  as  we  get  from  no  others, 
a  sense  of  public  affairs  :  they  are  chap- 
ters, almost  one  may  say,  from  the  history 
of  the  world,  full  of  all  the  color  and 
movement  of  life,  of  life  not  as  seen  in  its 
fireside  concerns,  to  use  Lamb's  phrase, 
but  as  acted  on  the  broad  public  stage  of 
the  world. 

How  one  man,  and  a  busy  man,  who 
had  moreover  nothing  of  the  hermit  about 
him,  could  possibly  produce  all  these  won- 
derful books  along  with  all  his  other  work 
in  the  time  that  he  did,  may  well,  as  yon 
can  suppose,  have  puzzled  even  those  who 
knew  him.  Scott  had  of  course  a  won- 
derful facility  of  composition.  He  wrote 
very  fast,  and  when  the  subject  suited  him 
he  undoubtedly  wrote  best  that  way  ;  we 
have  seen  at  what  a  white  heat  *'  Waver-. 
ley"  was  composed  :  *^  Guy  Mannering," 
again,  in  design  and  construction  the  best, 
I  think,  of  all  the  novels,  was  the  work  of 
a  Christmas  vacation,  by  way  of  what  he 
used  to  call  refreshing  the  machine,  when 
tired  with  the  routine  of  the  law-courts. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  very  regular  habits, 
and  an  assiduous  observer  of  his  favorite 
maxim,  never  to  be  doing  nothing  :  he 
had  no  unconsidered  trifles  of  time  ;  every 
moment  was  turned  to  account,  and  thus 
he  had  leisure  for  everything.  So  loi^  as 
his  health  permitted  he  used  to  work  in 
the  early  morning,  so  that  by  breakfast- 
time  he  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  broken 
the  neck  of  the  day's  work.  Often  these 
were  the  only  hours  he  could  spare,  when 
Abbotsford  was  full  of  company,  as  it  com- 
monly was  ;  and  however  busy  he  might 
be,  when  his  guests  had  to  be  entertained, 
there  was  Scott,  always  ready  for  them, 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  as  though  he  had 
nothing  in  his  head  but  the  amusement  of 
the  hour,  and  no  more  to  do  with  writing 
books  than  the  youngest  and  idlest  of  the 
party. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  way  in  which 
he  managed  to  combine  quality  with  quan- 
tity lies  in  that  phrase  I  have  quoted  to 
you  :  he  was  making  himself  all  the  time. 
One  of  his  friends  said  once  to  him,  *^  I 
know  that  you  contrive  to  get  a  few  hoofs 
in  your  own  room,  and  uiat  may  do  for 
the  mere  pen-work  ;  but.  when  is  it  that 
you  think  f"  '<  Oh,"  answered  Scott, 
'*  I  lie  simmering  over  things  for  an  hour 
or  so  before  I  get  np  ;  and  there's  the 
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time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  ray  half- 
sleeping,  half- waking  thoughts— and  when 
I  get  the  paper  before  me  it  commonly 
runs  oflE  pretty  easily."  And  in  his  jour- 
nal there  is  a  passage  in  which  he  contrasts 
his  advantages,  over  the  host  of  imitators 
that  his  success  had  flooded  the  market 
with.  **  They  may  do  their  fooling  with 
better  grace,"  he  says,*  '^  but  I,  like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  do  it  more  natural  ;" 
he  meant  t£at  they  had  to  get  their  knowl- 
edge to  writfe  their  books,  while  he  wrote 
his  books  because  he  had  got  the  knowl- 
edge. He  had  long  ago,  in  short,  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  that  when  he  sat 
down  to  his  desk  the  ideas  flowed  as  freely 
from  his  brain  as  the  ink  from  his  pen. 
**  It  commonly  runs  off  pretty  easily  :" 
that  it  certainly  did.  I  have  seen  some 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  they  are  marvels 
to  look  at — not  exactly  marvels  of  hand- 
writing :  indeed  in  that  respect  they  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  certain  other 
manuscripts  you  may  perhaps  have  heard 
of  by  the  name  of  pcsnas.  But  the  won. 
der  of  these  sheets  is  that  they  are  written 
almost  wholly  without  erasures.  Page 
after  page  the  writing  runs  on  exactly  as 
vou  read  it  in  print  I  was  looking  not 
Jong  ago  at  the  manuscript  of  '*  Eenil- 
worth"  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exam- 
ined the  end  with  particular  care,  thinking 
that  the  wonderful  scene  of  AmyRobsart's 
death  must  surely  have  cost  him  some  la- 
bor. They  were  the  cleanest  pages  in  the 
volume  :  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  sen> 
tence  altered  or  added  in  the  whole  chap- 
ter. And  what  is  still  more  wonderful, 
he  could  dictate  with  the  same  rapidity. 
Three  of  his  novels,  and  they  are  among 
his  best — '*A  Legend  of  Montrose," 
"  Ivanhoe,"  and  *'  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor" — were  in  great  part  dictated,  the 
last  entirely  so,  owing  to  ill- health  ;  but 
his  amanuenses  declared  that  they  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  him.     During  the 

Srogress  of  '*  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor" 
is  pain  was  sometimes  such  that,  strong 
man  as  he  was,  he  fairly  screamed  aloud« 
but  with  the  next  breath  he  would  continue 
the  sentence  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. On  one  occasion  his  affony  was  so 
great  that  he  was  b^ged  to  give  over  till 
it  had  passed.  *^  Nay,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I 
would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as  the 
wool  to  ourselves  ;  but  as  to  giving  over 
work  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  dead." 


And  never  did  Scott  speak  a  truer  word. 
He  never  did  give  over  work  till  life  gave 
over  him.  It  is  probably  known  to  you 
that  he  suffered  a  sad  change  of  fortune  in 
his  last  years.  To  explain  exactly  how  it 
happened  would  need  a  clearer  head  for 
figures  than  I  ever  carried  into  our  mathe- 
matical school.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  Scott  had  him- 
self been  rash  and  extravagant,  and  had 
mixed  up  his  affairs  with  men  who  had 
been  still  more  so.  His  publisher  Con- 
stable failed,  and  the  failure  involved  the 
smaller  house  of  Ballantyne  in  which 
Scott  had  been  for  many  years  a  partner. 
He  might  have  taken  the  advantage  the 
law  allowed  him  and  declared  himself 
bankrupt.  But  this  he  would  not  do  :  no 
man,  he  said,  should  lose  a  penny  through 
him ;  if  they  would  give  him  time  the 
debt  should  be  paid  in  full.  The  sum  was 
close  upon  £120,000,  and  Scott  was  fifty- 
five  years  old  ;  yet  so  strong  was  the  trust 
in  him,  so  universal  the  affection  and  pity 
felt  for  him,  that  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  give  him  the  time  he  asked. 

The  blow  fell  at  a  cruel  moment.  His 
wife  was  dying — she  was  dead  within  four 
months  of  the  bad  news  ;  his  own  health 
was  breaking  ;  his  children  were  no  longer 
round  him  ;  the  eldest  son  Walter  was 
married  and  with  his  regiment ;  the  sec- 
ond, Charles,  had  just  gone  to  Oxford  ; 
one  of  his  daughters,  Sophia,  was  married 
to  Lockhart  and  settled  in  London  with 
children  of  her  own  ;  only  Anne,  the  sec- 
ond girl,  was  left  to  comfort  him.  Yet 
this  brave  man  addressed  himself  without 
a  complaint  or  reproach  to  his  tremendous 
task.  His  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  lived  since  his  marriage,  was  sold  :  all 
the  gay  life  at  Abbotsford  was  stopped  : 
his  servants  indeed  he  could  not  get  rid  of, 
for  they  all  refused  to  leave  him,  working 
on  diminished  wages  as  happily  as  ever, 
and  more  than  ever  fond  and  proud  of 
their  master.  Never  was  man  in  his  ad- 
versity more  amply  repaid  than  Scott  for 
the  good  deeds  of  his  prosperity.  Offers 
of  assistance  poured  in  on  him  from  all 
quarters,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  in- 
eluding  an  anonymous  one  of  £30,000  ; 
butf  he  refused  them  all.  ' '  Unless  I  die, ' ' 
he  wrote  to  Lockhart,  '*  I  shall  beat  up 
against  this  foul  weather.  A  penny  I  will 
not  borrow  from  anyone.*'  And  in  the 
same  letter  he  tells  lus  friend  not  to  think 
he  is  writing  *'  in  the  heat  of  excited  re- 
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sistance  to  bad  fortune  :*  *  "  My  dear  Lock- 
hart,  I  am  as  calm  and  temperate  as  ever 
you  saw  me,  and  working  at '  Woodstock  ' 
like  a  very  tiger."  Figures,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  is  reported  to  nave  said,  are  the 
most  deceptive  things  in  the  world  except 
facts  ;  but  facts  and  figures  alike  show  that 
Scott  had  made  no  rash  promise  to  his 
creditors.  Within  two  years  they  were 
paid  very  nearly  £40,000  :  when  he  died 
there  remained  only  £30,000  unpaid  ;  and 
within  fifteen  years  this  sum  also  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  sale  of  his  copyrights. 
It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  compare 
the  work  done  under  these  conditions  with 
the  work  of  his  prime  ;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  it  included'^  Woodstock," 
*'  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  and  the 
''  Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 

This  tremendous  strain  could  not  last. 
He  had  been  suffering  all  through  this 
time  under  a  complication  of  disorders, 
and  now  his  brain  began  to  fail.  Fortu- 
nately this  brought  also  a  merciful  relief. 
The  fancy  took  him  that  he  had  paid  all 
his  debts  and  was  once  more  a  free  man. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  yielded  to  his 
friends*  entreaties  and  let  tJiem  take  him 
abroad  to  try  what  rest  and  change  could 
do  for  him.  They  had  pressed  this  on 
him  often,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  leave  the  hills  and  woods  he  had  made 
his  own.  One  can  fancy  that  the  lines 
he  had  put  five  and  twenty  years  earlier 
into  the  mouth  of  the  old  minstrel  must 
have  often  come  back  to  him  in  those 
days  : 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  ohill  my  withered  oheek. 

Wordsworth,  who  had  paid  a  last  visit  to 
Abbotsford  on  the  eve  of  departure,  wish- 
ed good  speed  to  his  friend  in  this  beauti- 
ful sonnet : 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain. 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height : 
Spirits  of  power  assembled  there  complain 
For  kindred  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 
While  Tweed,   best   pleased  in  chanting    a 

blithe  strain, 
Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  again. 
Lift  np  your  hearts,  ye  mourners ;  for  the 

might 


Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 

goes  ; 
Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 

knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.    Be  true, 
Te  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Not  rest  nor  change 
nor  the  might  of  the  whole  world's  good 
wishes  could  avail  bim  now  ;  and  in  the 
next  summer,  the  summer  of  1832,  they 
brought  him  back  from  Italy  to  Abbots- 
ford  to  die. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  lesson  from 
Scott's  life.  The  old,  old  tale  of  the  van- 
ity of  human  things  has  rarely  had  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  that  supplied  by 
the  sight  of  this  great  man,  struck  down 
in  a  moment,  in  the  fulness  of  fame, 
wealth  and  honor,  with  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart  destined  never  to  be  realized, 
and  dragging  out  his  years  in  sorrow  and 
labor.  And  yet  Scott  never  showed  him- 
self so  truly  great  as  then  :  admired  and 
loved  as  he  had  been  in  the  full  blaze  of 
his  prosperity,  he  was  never  so  truly  hon- 
ored as  in  the  dark  shadow  of  his  ruin. 
The  stern  moralist  may  shake  his  head  and 
remind  us  that  this  ruin  came  from  his 
own  faults  and  from  causes  unworthy  of 
him.  That  may  be  so ;  but  at  least,  if 
the  fault  was  his,  he  met  it  and  atoned  for 
it  with  a  courage  and  a  sense  of  duty 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  purest  cause. 
Lockhart  well  said  that  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him  would  ever  remember  that 
the  real  nobility  of  his  character  could  not 
have  shown  itself  to  the  world  at  large  had 
he  never  been  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  ad- 
versity. Setting  aside  his  genius,  Scott's 
life,  till  the  trial  came,  was  but  the  life  of 
any  busy  prosperous  man  with  a  generous 
nature,  a  warm  heart  and  a  keen  relish  of 
life.  It  was  reserved  for  the  dark  hour  to 
show  the  metal  he  was  made  of  ;  to  leave 
for  his  own  age  and  for  all  ages  to  come 
an  almost  unexampled  assurance  of  that 
equal  temper,  to  use  Lord  Tennyson's  fine 
words. 

That  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will. 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  but  not  to  yield. 

— MacmiUan*$  Magazine. 
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Fashion  lias  decreed  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  for 
its  female  votaries  to  adopt  manly  occu- 
pations, amusements,  mode  of  conversa- 
tion, sports,  and  to  a  certain  extent  imi- 
tations of  the  male  garments,  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  serious  movements  on  foot 
for  women  to  share  in  the  political  life  of 
men  and  in  the  government  of  *their 
country.  Nowadays  it  is  by  no  means 
thought  necessary  for  a  young  married 
lady  to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  or  to  be 
well  versed  in  domestic  arrangements — all 
these  things  can  be  looked  after  by  the 
servants,  and  beyond  vehement  protests  at 
the  largeness  of  the  monthly  books  when 
presented,  no  efforts  are  made  by  manage- 
ment to  check  the  expenditure,  and,  if 
some  spasmodic  attempts  are  initiated, 
they  are  rendered  utterly  futile  by  the  ab- 
solute ignorance  of  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  at 
once  detected  by  the  tradesmen  and  ser^ 
vants,  who  use  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
If  children  are  to  be  well  looked  after,  can- 
not good  nurses  and  governesses  be  found  ? 
and  on  them  the  responsibility  can  be 
placed,  while  in  case  of  illness,  or  even  of 
any  of  the  mildest  forms  of  infantile  de- 
rangements, is  it  not  the  simplest  thing  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  who  will  give  full  de- 
tails as  to  the  necessary  modes  of  diet  and 
bringing  up  suitable  for  them  ?  So  what 
is  the  necessity  of  studying  such  subjects  ? 
Thus  in  former  days  what  used  to  be  con- 
sidered the  special  duty  of  our  women  is 
no  longer  so,  and  in  consequence,  bv 
shelving  their  responsibilities  on  to  thk 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  paid  to  bear 
them,  they  have  more  time  on  their  hands, 
and  feel  that  it  is  the  right  thing  that  they 
should  take  up  occupations  and  ideas 
which  are  shared  equally  with  men.  In 
country  houses  at  the  present  day,  during 
the  annual  *'  shoots,"  if  the  walking  is  of 
a  nature  to  permit  it,  such  as  in  partridge- 
driving  and  covert-shooting,  the  ladies 
now  expect  to  come  out  with  the  lunch, 
or  sometimes  before,  and  to  walk  with  the 
shooters  ;  and  they  take,  or  pretend  to 
take,  the  keenest  interest  in  the  sport. 
Their  costumes  on  these  occasions  are  as 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  their  male  com- 
panions as  the  difEerence  of  sex  will  allow  ; 
they  adopt  the  gaiters,  or  spats  ;    their 


dresses  are  made  in  imitation  of  men^s 
clothes  by  men  tailors,  and  their  design 
is  to  resemble  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
a  flannel  or  silk  shirt  underneath,  and  with 
tie  and  pin  ;  and  their  heads  are  adorned 
with  stalking  or  cloth  caps,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  by  no  means  a  comfortable  or 
suitable  covering  to  their  **  coiflEure.*'  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  a  covert-coat 
now  is  an  indispensable  article  of  attire. 

These  ladies  come  out  in  troops,  and, 
when  lunch  is  over,  distribute  themselves 
among  the  guns,  each  one  attaching  her- 
self to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  accom- 
panying him  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
not  always  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
many  '*  sportsmen,"  who  think,  with  con- 
siderable justness,  that  women  are  out  of 
place  on  such  occasions.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  «ur  short  winter  days  it 
causes  considerable  delay,  as  lunch  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  people  takes  much 
longer  than  it  would  if  only  the  six  or 
seven  shooters  were  there  ;  besides  tfie 
meal  is  bound  to  be  more  elaborate  ;  while 
in  partridge-driving  in  particular  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  the  keen  sporting  ladies 
to  keep  themselves  properly  out  of  sight, 
as  they  are  anxious  to  see  all  that  is  going 
on,  the  birds  coming  and  being  killed  ; 
the  result  being  that  they  show  themselves 
and  turn  the  birds  ;  so  that  it  requires  a 
strong-minded  sportsman  to  insist  on  his 
fair  follower  sitting  under  a  damp  hedge 
out  of  sight  while  the  drive  is  going  on. 
In  addition  to  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  feminine  occupation  to  wit- 
ness, without  partaking  in  the  skilful  per- 
formance of  it,  the  massacre  of  hundreds 
of  harmless  birds  and  beasts,  and  it  must 
be  deteriorating  to  watch  the  sufEerings  of 
the  unfortunate  wounded,  and  is  sure  to 
produce  a  callousness  to  suffering  that  is 
most  contrary  to  the  true  womanly  in- 
stinct of  gentleness  and  abhorrence  of  all 
that  tends  to  cruelty  or  the  infliction  of 
pain.  Many  women  now  bet  at  race  meet- 
ings, and,  tnough  they  have  not  yet  gone 
the  length  of  making  their  bets  with  the 
bookmakers  personally,  yet  they  get  their 
friends  to  do  so  for  them,  and  look  upon 
it  as  a  serious  matter  of  business,  and  in 
many  cases  venture  considerable  sums. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  those  who, 
when  they  go  casually  to   Ascot,   have 
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small  bets  of  two  or  three  ponnda  on  some 
of  the  principal  races  ;  but  to  those  who 
make  a  practice  of  attending  the  principal 
meetings,  such  as  Newmarket,  Epsom, 
Kempton,  Leicester,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  others.  Ascot,  Sandown,  and 
Goodwood  are  essentially  ladies'  gather- 
ings,  where  most  of  the  ladies  go  more  for 
social  than  racing  purposes  ;  but  those 
that  attend  the  other  meetings  are  increas- 
ing numerically^  and  in  their  attention  to 
**  business,"  and  when  they  take  to  racing 
regularly  are  as  a  rule  fond  of  gambling  at 
cards,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  a 
new  or  modem  amusement  among  the 
votaries  of  fashion. 

Slang  and  argot,  both  racing  and  gen- 
eral, are  now  commonly  used  by  women, 
who  pick  the  language  up  from  the  men, 
and  who  consider  it  the  right  thing  to 
adopt,  and  now  we  hear  expressions  ema- 
nating from  them  which  formerly,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered vulgar,  and,  though  there  may  not  be 
any  particular  harm  in  these  utterances, 
ypt  this  slangy  tendency  in  conversation 
detracts  from  the  high-bred  tone  that 
should  pervade  our  best  society  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  even  if  amusing  at  the  time,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  constitute  wit  or 
cleverness,  and  can  be  generally  heard  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  topical  son^  at 
the  music-halls  or  read  in  many  of  the 
sporting  papers  of  the  present  day — in 
fact,  much  of  it  is  borrowed  from  these 
sources.  The  influx  of  Americans  and 
Americanisms  into  this  country  has,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  ;  but 
the  main  reason  of  it  is  that  the  men  make 
use  of  slang  ;  therefore,  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  fashibn  of  the  day,  by  imitating 
them  and  trying  to  resemble  them  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
forms  of  language  should  be  adopted  as 
far  as  possible.  Again,  in  London  now, 
how  many  ladies  delight  in  attending  what 
were  wont  to  be  the  exclusive  resorts  of 
men — namely,  the  music-halls  and  the 
London  restaurants  !  When  we  say  **  ex- 
clusive resorts,"  we  mean  exclusive  as  re- 
gards society  ;  of  course  they  were  and 
always  will  be  the  haunts  of  the  demi- 
monde, and  we  fear  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  are  now  becoming  so 
popular  among  many  ladies  in  society, 
who  hardly  pretend  that  they  are  as  amus- 
ing as  a  good  theatre  or  the  opera  ;  but  a 
strange  fascination  seems  to  oblige  them 


to  see  and  watch  that  class,' and  they  are 
infinitely  amused  if  they  recognize  some 
of  their  acquaintances  in  the  company  of 
these  frail  ones.  They  seem  utterly  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
derogatory  to  their  dignity  and  their  po- 
sition as  modest  women  of  good  birth  and 
in  good  society  to  have  to  pass  or  meet 
their  male  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
are  in  the  same  social  grade,  unrecog- 
nized, on  account  of  the  company  they 
are  iii  ;  and  that  because  of  their  own  ac- 
tioUy  since  they  are  in  places  where  they 
are  not  expected  to  be,  and  which  have 
been  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  reserx'od 
for  that  class  of  the  female  population  that 
are  without  the  pale.  Two  reasons  there 
are  which  induce  women  to  put  themselves 
in  these  equivocal  positions — one  is  cari- 
osity, which  is  their  hereditary  legacy 
handed  down  from  Mother  Eve  ;  and  the 
other  is  that,  as  the  men  go  to  these 
places,  it  is  the  right  thing  for  them  to  go 
also  ;  for  is  it  not  written  that  now  fash- 
ion says  what  men  may  do,  women  should 
do  also  ?  Inconsistent  they  are  ;  if  one 
of  their  own  class  has  the  misfortune  to 
stray  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  be 
found  out,  she  must  be  treated  as  a  black 
sheep,  and  shunned  ;  yet  it  is  the  correct 
thing  now  to  go  where  the  demi-monde 
gathers  in  all  its  strength  and  numbers,  to 
study  its  members  and  watch  them  with 
all  interest,  as  though  their  mode  of  life 
had  transmogrified  them  into  some  inter- 
esting study  of  nature  or  beautiful  work 
of  art.  There  is  the  feeling  that  women 
are  seeing  life,  and  that  they  are  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book  that  has  hitherto 
been  sealed  to  them,  though  open  to  their 
*iale  companions,  and  they  think  that  by 
going  where  the  men  go  they  get  an  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  manners  of  spend- 
ing time  and  money  adopted  by  the  latter, 
and  that  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present 
day  should,  in  all  fairness,  allow  them  to 
assume  the  knowledge  that  has  hitherto 
been  acquired  by  the  other  sex  only. 

There  are  many  sports  that,  though  in 
themselves  most  excellent  for  women  as 
well  as  men,  are  sometimes  carried  to  ex- 
cess, such  as  riding,  driving,  etc.  ;  and, 
though  nothing  is  more  charming  than  a 
good  lady  whip,  yet  the  tendency  of  the 
day  is,  by  the  style  of  the  turn-out,  to  de- 
generate that  excellent  art  into  a  semblance 
of  fastness,  and  in  London  ladies  who 
adopt  dogcarts,  gigs,  T  carts,  and  other 
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two-wheeled  traps  do  bo,  as  a  rale,  to  look 
manly.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  rage 
now  is  for  women  to  appear  manly  and  to 
copy  men  in  all  things  ;  and  a  great  mis- 
take it  is,  as  by  doing  so  they  are  apt  to 
lose  the  great  charms,  that  have  always 
sorronndcd  well-bred  Englishwomen,  of 
gentleness  and  modesty,  and  they  run  the 


risk  of  losing  the  respect  of  true  gentle- 
men, who  shoald  look  up  to  them,  instead 
of  being  tempted  as  they  are  now  to  treat 
them  as  boon  companions  who  have 
adopted  their  own  pursuits  and  their  own 
ways  of  thinking,  acting,  and  talking. — 
Saturday  JReview, 
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^^  Ybnbzia  ha  saputo  trovar  modo  che 
non  uno,  non  pochi,  non  molti  signoreg* 
giano  ;  ma  molti  buoni,  pochi  migliori, 
e  insiememente  un  ottimo  solo. "  ^  *  Ven- 
ice has  discovered  a  method  of  rule 
which  is  not  that  of  one,  nor  of  a  few, 
nor  yet  of  many  ;  but  under  which  many 
good  citizens,  some  few  still  better,  and 
one  best  of  all,  combine  to  govern  the 
State."  This  description,  which  reads 
like  one  of  those  eulogies,  once  so  common 
on  the  British  Constitution  when  the  com* 
ponent  elements  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy  were  believed  to  be 
equally  blended  and  balanced — was  there 
in  truth  ever  such  an  age  ? — was  written 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  ill 
expresses  the  admiration  that  was  for  a 
long^  time  felt  for  Venice.  For  genera- 
tions she  was  the  marvel  of  her  contem- 
poraries ;  but  her  Constitution  has  passed 
away  never  to  return,  and  to  the  vast 
majority  of  travellers  and  tourists  who 
pass  through  her  strange  waterways,  and 
who,  intelligently  or  unintelligently,  as  the 
case  may  be,  admire  her  stately  buildings, 
it  is  a  closed  chapter.  They  may  know 
something  of  her  pictures  or  her  architec- 
ture, but  most  of  her  history  and  almost 
all  knowledge  of  her  Constitution  have 
passed  into  forgetf olness.  And  yet,  with 
one  mighty  exception  that  Constitution 
has  had  since  the  Christian  era  no  Euro- 
pean parallel  or  compeer  in  efficiency  or 
endurance.  In  many  of  its  main  char- 
acteristics the  Venetian  Republic  reflected 
or  imitated  the  earlier  Roman  Common- 
wealth from  which  she  claimed  descent ; 
she  gave  birtii  to  no  great  writers  or  poets 
like  Florence  ;  but  she  produced  a  race  of 
statesmen  who  preserved  from  age  to  age 
her  liberties,  when  every  other  state  in 
Northern  Italy  lost  or  surrendered  them. 


I  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  that  bright  emanation  of  the 
Hadriatic,  which  even  in  her  decay  has  all 
the  glamour  of  romance  about  her  ;  she 
has  been  abundantly  described  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  or  nieht,  in  all  the  many 
moods  and  aspects  which  such  a  child  of 
ocean  wears ;  I  rather  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  political  Constitution 
which  governed  her  fortunes  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Historically,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  that  strange  city  are  the 
coherence  and  almost  unbroken  continuity 
of  a  polity,  which  existed  through  all  the 
strain  and  trouble  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
amid  the  intellectual  revolution  of  the 
-Renaissance,  and  even  the  vast  changes  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  a  hun- 
dred years  since  Venice  stood  erect  not 
only  in  all  the  external  magnificence  of 
her  material  splendor,  but  in  the  appar- 
ently unshaken  strength  of  her  laws  and 
public  institutions.  In  the  fifth  century 
some  desolate  mud-islands  in  the  Hadriatic 
were  appropriated  by  the  panic-stricken 
refugees  who  fled  from  Attila  and  thought 
that  the  end  of  human  society  was  at 
hand.  On  those  islands  the  fishermen 
spread  their  nets,  and  the  relics  of  the  old 
Roman  civilization  found  a  shelter.  From 
these  rough  and  rude  beginnings  came  a 
polished  and  luxurious  life  ;  and  on  those 
banks  and  shaking  piles  in  the  midst  of 
desolation  and  sea- waves  grew  up  a  people 
that  were  destined  to  have  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions of  no  common  order.  At  first 
these  insignificant  islands  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  an  invader's  attack  ;  but 
before  long  they  became  sufficiently  power- 
ful and  independent  to  defy  the  assaults 
of  their  enemies.  In  her  early  days  Ven- 
ice stood  between  envious  and  conflicting 
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Powers — the  Eastern  Empire,  with  its 
great  traditions  and  not  insignificant 
strength,  the  growing  but  half  barbarons 
West,  and  the  Popes  of  Rome  ;  her  policy 
at  times  wavered  and  inclined  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  she  never  surrendered 
herself  to  any  patron  or  competitor.  Her 
independence,  which  the  fresh  sea-breeze 
seemed  to  fan  into  vigorous  and  self -con- 
scious life,  was  her  first  and  constant  ob- 
ject. During  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies the  connection  with  Constantinople 
was  close,  and  Eastern  wares  found  a 
ready  market  in  Venice.  The  wife  of  one 
Doge  was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  chroniclers  record 
how  the  simpler  tastes  of  the  young  Re- 
public were  shocked  by  her  perfumed 
baths,  and  the  golden  fork  with  which  she 
ate  her  food.  In  this  connection,  and  in 
the  titular  honors  beetowed  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Court  upon  some  of  the  early  Doges, 
some  have  seen  an  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  subjection  of  Venice  to  the  East ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  it  was  very  temporary, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  historian,  ''  the 
bands  of  dependence  were  imperceptibly 
relaxed  by  the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the 
weakness  of  Constantinople." 

Amid  the  crimes  and  ingratitude  and 
selfishness  that  tarnish  Venetian  policy 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
persistence  and  courage  with  which,  in  re- 
verses and  danger,  she  clung  to  her  inde- 
pendence and  refused  to  bend  to  any  for* 
eign  master.  In  this  she  stands  absolutely 
alone.  Neither  literature  nor  art,  nor  the 
splendor  of  romance  nor  the  conscious 
sense  of  inherited  liberties,  availed  to  save 
the  Republics  of  Northern  Italy.  One  by 
one,  they  succumbed  to  the  temptations 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  some  despot.  Venice 
alone  remained  self-governing  and  inde- 
pendent, unscathed  by  foreign  usurper, 
unsubdued  by  Emperor,  nncajoled  by 
Pope,  uninfluenced  by  great  baron  or  mer- 
cenary captain,  untouched  by  Eastern  or 
Western  Powers.  Alone,  too,  she  ob- 
served a  steady  and  continuous  policy 
where  all  around  her  was  variable  and  un- 
certain. She  was  ready  to  make  common 
cause  with  Europe  against  the  Turk  if 
Europe  was  really  in  earnest ;  but  was 
equally  resolved  not  to  quarrel  needlessly 
with  a  great  Power  conterminous  to  her 
own  possessions.  Around  her  was  a  maze 
of  intrigue,  treaties  of  plunder  and  spolia- 


tion, forming,  breaking,  reforming,  as 
chance  or  ambition  on  the  mainland  dic- 
tated ;  sometimes  she  was  courted  ;  some- 
times, as  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  she 
was  the  object  of  secret  and  treacherous 
attack  ;  but  her  rulers  never  faltered  in 
courage  or  wavered  in  policy.  Nor  were 
great  dangers  wanting.  They  suffered 
calamitous  reverses  by  sea ;  they  experi- 
enced great  defeats  on  land  ;  they  were 
blockaded  by  hostile  fleets  till  hope  itself 
well-nigh  abandoned  them  ;  they  experi- 
enced even  the  risks  of  secret  conspiracy 
and  rebellion  ;  but  the  fabric  of  the  Ve- 
netian Constitution  remained  apparently 
unshaken  through  every  trial — its  years 
counted  by  centuries,  and  its  visible  hon- 
ors undimmed,  almost  to  the  very  close  of 
its  public  life.  That  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  her  insular  position  is 
true  ;  but  insularity  alone  neither  would 
nor  could  have  preserved  Venice  through 
the  long  centuries  of  lawless  might  and 
unscrupulous  ambition,  which  tore  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  Italy,  into  pieces. 
Somethinf];  else  there  must  have  been  to 
give  this  remarkable  vitality  ;  and  that 
^methin);  wub  found  in  a  powerfal  and 
efficient  Constitution  based  upon  the  gen- 
eral goodwill  of  all  classes.  During  the 
long  period  that  that  Constitution  lasted, 
there  were  moments  and  opportunities, 
when,  if  there  had  been  any  rooted  or 
strong  hatred  of  the  institutions  under 
which  they  lived,  one  or  other  class  of  the 
people  might  have  broken  up  the  ex- 
quisitely complicated  fabric  of  Venetian 
polity.  The  early  days  of  the  Republic 
were  doubtless  stormy,  and  Doges  re- 
peatedly met  a  violent  death  in  the  bloody 
struggles  for  power  ;  but  when  once  the 
Constitution  was  accepted  the  people  never 
revolutionized  it — they  never  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  do  so ;  and  the  more 
that  I  have  read  of  the  much-abused  Ve- 
netian Republic,  the  more  I  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  severe  and  restric- 
tive as  its  system  undoubtedly  was,  the 
pressure  was  less  than  existed  under  most 
other  contemporary  Governments — per^ 
haps  not  more  than  is  incidental  to  any 
Government  which  has  the  elements  of 
permanence  and  stability  in  it. 

The  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  these 
days  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  Venetian  polity  flowed.  The 
drift  of  all  government  now  is  popular  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word — the  forms 
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under  which  it  is  conducted  are  essentially 
democratic — ^the  type  is  on  a  very  large 
scale.  In  Venice  everything  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this.  In  size  she  bore  no 
similarity  to  the  colossal  populations  of 
our  day,  in  name  she  was  a  republic,  and 
through  a  long  period  of  her  existence  the 
popular  element  counted  for  much,  though 
it  was  so  conjoined  with  other  elements 
that  it  was  never  in  a  position  of  com- 
mand. Even  at  a  comparatively  later 
time,  when  the  Constitution  assumed  a 
more  restricted  form  and  the  Doge  elect 
was  presented  to  the  citizens,  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  people's  consent  in  the 
formula,  ''  This  is  your  Doge,  if  it  so 
pleases  you."  But  in  the  realities  of 
public  administration  at  home  or  abroad 
there  was  from  a  comparatively  early  pe* 
riod  no  room  for  the  fluctuations  of  popu- 
lar indecision  ;  the  ship  of  the  state  was 
steered  by  statesmen  who  knew  no  varia- 
tions of  policy,  and  subordinated  every 
public  and  private  consideration  to  the 
general  well-being.  Such  policy  may  be 
impossible  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  it  may  be  at  variance  with  mod- 
em ideas ;  and  there  is  probably  not  a 
politician  now  bold  enough  to  compromise 
his  orthodoxy  by  an  approval  of  a  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  so  branded  and 
stigmatized  as  has  that  of  Venice.  Yet 
for  all  this,  it  is  impossible,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  to  deny  that  government  in 
^  Venice  was  through  a  period  of  time-r-by 
the  side  of  whiclr  our  modem  Parliamen- 
tarism is  as  the  creature  of  a  day — quite 
as  efficient  and  possibly  even  as  popular 
as  any  of  the  systems  of  administration 
which  we  now  see  around  us. 

To  visit  Venice  then — ^to  navigate  her 
narrow  canals,  where  the  old  Palaces  seem 
to  grow  out  of  the  water  ;  to  wander 
round  the  Sala  del  Consiglio,  to  see  the 
rooms  where  the  Council  of  Ten  decided 
in> secret  on  affairs  of  life  and  death  ;  to 
breathe  the  fresh  sea-breeze  which  brought 
into  port  the  galleys  laden  with  Eastern 
commerce,  or  crowned  with  victory,  as  on 
that  famous  evening  when  Petrarch  saw 
them  glide  alongside  the  quays  with  lau- 
relled masts  and  shouting  crew  and  rejoic- 
ing people  at  the  glad  news  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Candia — all  this  not  only  recalls 
the  varied  history  of  the  great  Capital, 
with  its  stirring  events  in  war  and  peace, 
but  it  fteems  also  to  call  up  the  politick 
Constitution,  which   made  this  splendid 


life  possible.  Men  make  the  Constitu- 
tions of  States,  but  the  Constitutions  of 
States  also  make  the  citizens  who  grow  up 
under  them  ;  they  react  on  each  other ; 
and  Venetian  history  could  never  have 
been  written  but  for  the  wonderful  Con- 
stitution by  which  her  sons  were  govemed 
and  moulded. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Venice  ruled  with 
absolute  power,  and  that  power  only 
ceased  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon's 
legions  in  1797.  Aristocratic  rale  came 
early  in  Venetian  history  ;  but  it  was  not 
at  first  a  jealous  or  exclusive  Aristocracy  ; 
tastes  were  simple,  all  shared  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  seafaring  life,  and  commerce 
and  war  were  the  education  and  the  in- 
separable conditions  of  the  governing 
class.  In  those  days  the  Great  CouncU 
was  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  ;  and 
through  it  was  the  approach  to  all  honor 
and  fame.  At  first  it  was  open  to  the 
whole  of  the  citizen  nobility  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  but  a  time  came  when  a  party  in  the 
State  usurped  and  *^  closed  "  the  Council, 
and  thus  became  the  sole  depositaries  of 
all  authority.  It  was  the  change  from  a 
less  to  a  more  aristocratic  regimen,  from 
the  rule  of  an  open  Aristocracy  to  that  of 
a  comparatively  close  Oligarchy  ;  but,  un- 
like  other  oligarchies,  this  one  lasted  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years.  Under  their 
mle  some  of  the  greatest  acts  of  peace  and 
war  were  achieved  ;  Venice  triumphed 
over  her  great  rival  in  the  West ;  she  be- 
came mistress  of  her  possessions  on  ^*  terra 
fi  rma ;"  she  fought  her  heroic  way 
through  the  desperate  siege  that  threat- 
ened her  existence  ;  she  preserved  her  in- 
dependence and  strengthened  her  position 
amid  the  wars  which  wrecked  the  liberties 
of  Florence,  Milan,  and  Genoa  ;  she  grew 
in  splendor  of  architecture  and  gorgeoufr- 
ness  of  art  until  she  became  the  wonder  of 
the  rader  kingdoms  of  Europe.  That 
Oligarchy  was  a  strange  phenomenon  to 
contemporaries,  and  in  the  eyes  of  subse- 
quent generations  it  has  seemed  an  un- 
lovely creation.  It  was  organized  on  so 
intricate  a  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks, and  elections  and  ballots,  that  to 
the  student  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle  ;  but  its  complexity  did  not 
diminish  its  efficiency.  It  was  secret  in 
its  councils,  certain  in  its  instraments,  un- 
hesitating in  its  actions.  '*  Shall  it  be 
good  inoming  or  good  evening  to  you, 
illustrious  sir?"  said  Carmagnola  to  the 
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Doge,  when  in  the  early  morning  he  met 
him  and  the  councillors,  who  had  all  night 
been  discussing  the  affairs  of  State,  and 
particularly  the  course  to  be  taken  with 
himself  ;  to  whom  the  Prince  replied, 
smiling,  ^ '  that  among  the  many  serious 
matters  which  had  been  talked  of  in  that 
long  discussion,  nothing  had  been  oftener 
mentioned  than  his — Carmagnola's — 
name. "  They  had  indeed  been  debating 
of  him,  of  his  arrest  and  torture  and  terri- 
ble death  ;  but  the  smiling  answer  awQke 
no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain, and  only  veiled  the  coming  tragedy. 
The  secret  never  transpired  ;  the  tongue 
of  the  babbler  had  no  part  in  Venetian 
policy,  and  the  dark  counsels  of  these 
stern  judges  were  never  betrayed.  Even 
in  the  days  when  these  tragedies  were 
enacted,  and  when  men  were  much  more 
familiar  than  they  now  are  with  deeds  of 
blood,  9uch  action  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  State — swift,  dark,  relentless 
— sent  a  thrill  of  terror  through  the  body 
of  the  people  ;  but,  measured  by  the  lights 
and  judgments  of  our  age,  they  naturally 
seem  horrible  ;  and  the  Council  of  Ten, 
the  three  Inquisitors,  the  Lion's  Mouth, 
the  detestable  system  of  delation,  the 
secret  trial,  the  torture  chamber,  and  the 
fatal  spot  of  execution  between  the  two 
granite  columns,  conjure  up  before  the 
minds  of  most  nineteenth-century  readers 
the  picture  of  some  devilish  organization 
without  a  redeeming  feature.  But  this  is 
not  an  entirely  just  judgment.  The  moral 
sentiments  of  one  generation  are  not  a 
fair  measure  of  the  acts  of  another  and  an 
earlier  one  ;  and  I  confess  that,  revolting 
as  was  much  of  the  State  machinery  em- 
ployed by  the  Venetian  rulers,  I  do  not 
trace  in  their  actions  cruelty  so  much  as  an 
inexorable  and  pitiless  sternness,  which 
subordinated  every  afEection  and  devoted 
every  energy  to  the  public  service — in  this 
resembling  those  Roman  statesmen  of 
older  time  who,  widely  differing  in  indi- 
vidual character,  concurred  in  maintaining 
a  continuous  policy  for  the  Mistress  of  the 
World.  So  indeed  does  a  great  office 
sometimes  exact  a  great  price  ;  and  so 
do  the  duties  of  State  raise  or  depress 
men  beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of  hu- 
manity. But  after  all,  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  this  system  of  govern- 
ment is — as  Plato  says  of  one  of  the 
Greek  states  of  his  day — not  that  it  should 
have  existed,    but  that   it    should    have 


struck  its  roots  so  deeply  as  to  last  so 
long. 

If  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  sought, 
they  may  be  found  partly  in  the  character 
of  the  people,  but  still  more  in  the  system 
of  government.  In  the  people,  high  and 
low,  of  every  degree,  ''  senatori  e  bama- 
boti,"  there  dwelt  an  inextinguishable 
love  of  national  independence  ;  from  the 
earliest  times  the  Republic- was  an  object 
of  passionate  affection,  and  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  personal  sacrifices 
which  were  ungrudgingly  la(d  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism,  and  the  patience  with  which 
ingratitude  and  neglect  and  unmerited 
wrong  were  borne  when  they  came  in  the 
name  and  by  order  of  the  State.  The 
**  neri"  and  '^  bianchi,"  the  Ouelph  and 
Ghibellin,  the  rival  factions  driving  each 
other  into  exile,  which  disfigure  the  Flor- 
entine annals,  have  little  or  no  place  in 
Venetian  story.  Venice  was  open  to  all 
who  were  not  at  enmity  with  her.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  enjoyed  her  hos- 
pitality ;  English  royalties  were  welcomed 
at  her  pageants  :  Cardinal  Pole,  when  an 
exile  from  England,  lived  there  ;  Edward 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  who  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  Queen  Mary,  died  from  a  chill  caught 
on  the  Lido  when  fiying  his  hawks ;  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  that  **  President  of  Chiv- 
alry and  nobleness,"  was  a  guest  of  her 
senators  and  merchants.  Venice  was  for 
a  long  time  the  great  station  for  European 
travellers  bound  for  th#  East,  and  at  one 
time  there  was  an  inn  with  the  sign  of  the 
Dragon,  kept  by  John  the  Englishman, 
that  entertained  the  pilgrims  on  their 
journey.  But  while  Florence  was  seething 
with  faction  and  civil  war,  Venice  was  em- 
phatically a  city  at  unity  with  herself ; 
and  therefore  through  long  ages  of  public 
turmoil  and  violence  she  was  respected, 
courted,  honored  and  prosperous. 

Thus  the  national  sentiment  became,  I 
believe,  one  of  general  acquiescence  in,  if 
not  of  liking  for,  the  existing  condition 
of  things ;  and  the  Constitution  was  the 
main  cause  of  it  It  was  not  only  that 
under  that  Constitution  there  was  peace 
and  order  at  home  and  a  stream  of  wealth 
flowing  in  from  foreign  commerce, — all 
of  which  gave  a  sense  of  contentment  and 
security  very  different  from  what  was  to 
be  found  in  many  Italian  towns  on  the 
mainland — but  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, by  a  singular  accommodation,  lent 
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itself  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community.  To  the 
poorer  part  of  the  people  it  secured  an 
amount  of  order  which  at  least  made  life 
tolerable.  In  many  of  the  Northern  Ital- 
ian cities  there  was  constant  anarchy  ;  in 
many  such  devilish  cruelties  as  those  of 
Eccelino  da  Romano  were  not  unknown  ; 
even  in  Florence  the  narrow  streets,  which 
were  overhung  with  the  palaces  or  strong- 
holds of  tival  nobles,  became  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  the  scene  of  deadly  fights  : 
the  great  bell  rang  out  an  alarm,  and  from 
all  quarters  the  citizens  poured  forth  from 
shops  and  houses  to  take  part  in  the  fray 
—which  was  perhaps  only  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  temporary  annihilation  of  one 
faction  or  the  conflagration  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  town.  Life,  property,  and  in- 
dividual happiness  perished  in  these  strug- 
gles ;  but  from  all  this  the  Venetian  popu- 
lace enjoyed  a  singular  immunity.  They 
had  food,  raiment,  lodgiug,  and  as  much 
of  the  indolent  sensuous  Southern  life  as 
they  might  desire  ;  they  had  countless 
holidays  and  festas,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  those  State  pageants  and  Church 
ceremonials  which  an  Italian  population 
loves.  Their  estate  was  too  lowly  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  ; 
the  lightnings  of  the  State  passed  over 
their  heads  to  smite  other  and  more  emi- 
nent offenders,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mys- 
terious Council  of  Ten  had  no  terror  for 
them.  Those  most  feared  that  invisible 
and  powerful  tribunal  who  stood  nearest 
to  it ;  the  *'  basso  ceto"  had  no  cause  for 
alarm  or  complaint,  for  the  greatest  offence 
in  Venice  was  the  suspicion  of  unlawfully 
mingling  in  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  two  sections 
into  which  Venetian  society  naturally  was 
divided,  the  young,  the  gay,  the  luxu- 
riousy  and  the  older  or  more  serious, — to 
each  of  these  the  Government,  which 
could  wear  so  stem  and  terrible  a  mien  on 
many  occasions,  could  also  turn  a  kindly 
and  lenient  countenance.  Never  perhaps 
was  life  more  gayly  and  lightly  dreamed 
away  than  on  moonlit  piazza,  or  amid  ser- 
enades from  gondolas,  or  in  the  endless 
circle  of  intrigue  and  romance,  of  which 
so  many  stories  remain  to  us. 

In  many  ways  the  system  of  govern- 
ment was  a  very  paternal  one.  The 
sumptuary  laws  indeed  which  regulated 
the  table,  the  dress  and  the  personal  ex- 
penditure^  were  evaded,  as  sumptuary  laws 


generally  have  been.  They  were  the  prod- 
uct of  a  comparatively  later  period,  and 
they  savored  of  a  less  robust  and  manly 
legislation.  But  they  existed,  and  had 
their  influence  ;  and  every  detail  of  life, 
social  and  personal,  was  regulated  with  a 
strange  minuteness.  Indirect  power,  too, 
in  purely  domestic  matters  was  conceded 
to  the  heads  of  families,  which,  if  it  was 
in  accord  with  the  supposed  necessities  of 
a  caste,  was  wholly  at  variance  with  any 
code  of  ethics  that  we  can  recognize. 
Much  indeed  that  was  done  or  sanctioned 
cannot  be  commended  on  the  grounds  of 
a  strict  morality  ;  but  the  general  effect 
was,  I  imagine,  to  satisfy  individuals  and 
to  compose  private  difficulties,  which 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  public  trouble, 
and  to  make  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  yoke 
press  less  heavily  on  individuals. 

So  again  was  it  on  the  political  side. 
By  the  change  in  the  Constitution  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
t^rand  Council  was  **  closed,"  the  number 
of  families  entitled  to  take  part  in  affairs 
had  been  so  limited  that  the  staff  of  ad- 
ministrators was  not,  I  imagine,  at  all  in 
excess  of  the  public  necessities.  Thus 
every  one  qualified  for  public  work  was 
both  required  and  expected  to  do  it ;  and 
the  governing  class  was  kept  in  a  condi* 
tion  of  constant  training,  partly  by  the 
necessities  of  the  public  service  and  partly 
by  the  traditions  which  came  down  from 
father  to  son.  The  old  saying,  *'  there  is 
noise  but  no  harmony,  fighting  but  no  vic- 
tory, talking  but  no  learning,"  might  be 
applied  to  some  modem  institutions.  But 
in  Venice  it  was  the  exact  opposite — there 
was  no  public  talking  ;  discussion  led  to 
decisive  and  complete  results  ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  State  were  always  learning. 
The  Boge,  who  has  often  been  made  the 
object  of  modem  compassion — **  dux  in 
foro,  servus  in  consilio,  captivus  in  pala- 
tio*'— had  often  doubtless  a  heavy  load  to 
bear  ;  but  I  question  if  his  position  was 
so  exceptionally  painful  as  it  is  commonly 
represented.  Venice,  like  ancient  Athens, 
imposed  heavy  burdens  on  all  her  sons, 
which  grew  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
eminence,  and  none  were  allowed  to  de- 
cline a  public  trast  because  it  was  painful ; 
but  the  duties  were  almost  invariably  ac- 
cepted without  a  murmur  ;  and  the  ac- 
quiescence of  all  classes  in  that  iron  rule  is 
some  evidence  that  it  was  not  exercised 
with  unreasoning  injustice  or  caprice. 
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But  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that 
the  stern  and  inflexible  will  that  character- 
ized for  so  many  generations  the  action  of 
the  State  should  always  remain  the  same. 
It  had  lasted  with  astonishing  constancy 
through  storm  and  sunshine  ;  and  to  the 
very  end  the  external  semblance  of  the 
ancient  fabric  remained  to  casual  observers 
unchanged.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
before,  the  name  of  Rome  had  similarly 
imposed  on  the  barbarian  world  when  her 
real  strength  and  force  had  ceased  ;  and 
so  now  the  ancient  form  and  figure  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Sea  were  hollow  and  unsub- 
stantial. The  virtue  had  gone  out  of  her. 
Though  veiled  by  unbridled  license  of 
manners  and  the  attractions  of  a  gorgeous 
pomp,  the  later  years  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic were  years  of  political  decay  and  moral 
dissolution  ;  and,  when  the  appointed 
hour  struck,  she  was  ripe  for  her  fate. 
She  fell  after  a  magnificent  existence  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  fell  in- 
gloriously.  The  last  Boge,  Luigi  Manin^ 
hurried  the  vote  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  their  public  life.  ^*  Pensiamo,  Sig- 
nori,"  he  said,  '^che  non  siamo  certi  di 
dormire  nel  nostro  letto  stasera"  ;  and  the 
independence  of  Venice  was  closed  by  the 
unworthy  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  such  scenes  in  History,  and  no 
generous  nature  will  care  to   watch  the 


long-drawn  agony  of  a  great  career, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  States.  In 
her  decay  Venice,  like  some  other  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  lost  the  nobler  and  man- 
lier attributes  that  had  formerly  won  her 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
So  she  passed  under  the  heel  of  the 
stranger,  and  submitted  to  that  painful 
discipline,  which  only  a  proud  and  quick- 
witted race  knows,  when  compelled  to 
serve  a  stronger  and  uncongenial  master. 
But  that  chapter  also  in  her  eventful  an- 
nals has  closed,  and  a  new  life  has  opened 
in  the  unification  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
desire  of  Dante  was  accomplished  after 
the  expiration  of  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  though  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  of  which  he  dreamed  ;  and  all  the 
states  and  historic  towns,  by  which  Italy 
was  divided,  have  been  fused  into  a  single 
kingdom.  Yet  in  their  union  a  shadow 
of  tneir  ancient  state  still  seems  to  linger  ; 
and  the  northern  traveller  who  passes 
through  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice  with 
not  wholly  unintelligent  eyes,  recognizes 
in  them  something  more  than  provincial 
Capitals  ;  for  the  same  sentiment,  which 
by  the  common  consent  of  conflicting 
rivals  within  the  memory  of  our  own  gen- 
eration crowned  Rome,  as  the  one  sole 
possible  head  of  united  Italy,  still  encircles 
these  great  cities  with  a  romance  and  de- 
votion that  no  time  can  or  will  efface. — 
Jdurray^9  Magazine. 
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"  And  we  said  how  dreary  and  desolate  and  forlorn  the  church  was,  and  how  long  it  was 
since  any  music  but  that  of  the  moth-eaten  harmoniam  and  the  heartless  mixed  choir  had 
sounded  there.  And  we  said,  '  Poor  old  church  !  it  will  never  hear  any  true  music  any 
more.'  Then  she  turned  to  us  from  the  door  of  the  Lady  chapel,  which  was  plastered  and 
whitewashed,  and  had  a  stove  and  the  Evangelical  Almanac  in  it,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  And  standing  there  she  sang  *Ave  Maria' — it  was  Qounod's  music,  I  think — 
with  her  voice  and  her  face  like  an  angel's.  And  while  she  sang  a  stranger  came  to  the 
church  door  and  stood  listening,  but  he  did  not  see  us.  Only  we  saw  that  he  loved  her 
singing.  And  he  went  away  as  soon  as  the  hymn  was  ended,  we  also  soon  following,  and 
the  church  was  left  lonely  as  before." — Judractfrom  our  Diary, 

Thb  boat  crept  slowly  through  the  water^weeds 

That  greenly  cover  all  the  waterways. 
Between  high  banks  where  ranks  of  sedge  and  reeds 

Sigh  one  sad  secret  all  their  quiet  days. 
Through  grasses,  water-mint  and  rushes  green 
And  flags  and  strange  wet  blossoms,  only  seen 

Where  man  so  seldom  comes,  so  briefly  stays. 
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From  the  high  bank  the  sheep  looked  calmly  down, 

Unscared  to  see  my  boat  and  me  go  by  ; 
The  elm  trees  showed  their  dress  of  golden  brown 

To  winds  that  should  disrobe  them  presently  ; 
And  a  marsh  sunset  flamed  across  the  wold. 
And  the  still  water  caught  the  lavished  gold, 

The  primrose  and  the  purple  of  the  ^y. 

The  boat  pressed  ever  through  the  weeds  and  sedge 
Which,  rustling,  clung  her  steadfast  prow  around  ; 

The  iris  nodded  at  the  water's  edge. 

Bats  in  the  elm  trees  made  a  ghostly  sound  ; 

With  whirring  wings  a  wild  duck  sprang  to  sight 

And  flew,  black-winged,  toward  the  crimson  light, 
Leaving  my  solitude  the  more  profound. 

We  moved  toward  the  church,  my  boat  and  I — 
The  church  that  at  the  marsh  edge  stands  alone  ; 

It  caught  the  reflex  of  the  sunset  sky 

On  golden-licbened  roof  and  gray-green  stone. 

Through  snow  and  shower  and  sunshine  it  had  stood 

In  the  thronged  graveyard's  infinite  solitude. 

While  many  a  year  had  come,  and  fiowered,  and  gone. 

From  the  marsh-meadow  to  the  field  of  graves 

But  just  a  step,  across  a  lichened  wall. 
Thick  o*er  the  happy  dead  the  marsh  grass  waves, 

And  cloudy  wreaths  of  marsh  mist  gather  and  fall. 
And  the  marsh  sunsets  shed  their  gold  and  red 
Over  still  hearts  that  once  in  torment  fed 

At  Life's  intolerable  festival. 

The  plaster  of  the  porch  has  fallen  away 

From  the  lean  stones,  that  now  are  all  awry. 
And  through  the  chinks  a  shooting  ivy  spray 

Creeps  in — sad  emblem  of  fidelity — 
And  wreathes  with  life  the  pillars  and  the  beams 
Built  long  ago — with,  ah,  what  faith  and  dreams  !^ 

By  men  whose  faith  and  dreams  have  long  gone  by. 

.The  rusty  key,  the  heavy  rotten  door. 

The  dead,  unhappy  air,  the  pillars  ereen 
With  mould  and  damp,  the  desecrated  floor 

With  bricks  and  boards  where  tombstones  should  have  been 

iAnd  were  once)  ;  all  the  musty,  dreary  chill — 
'hey  strike  a  shudder  through  my  being  still 
When  memory  lights  again  that  lightTeas  scene. 

And  where  the  altar  stood,  and  where  the  Christ 
Reached  oat  His  arms  to  all  the  world,  there  stood 

Law-tables,  as  if  love  had  not  sufficed 
To  all  the  world  has  ever  known  of  good  ! 

Our  Lady's  chapel  was  a  Hghtless  shrine  ; 

There  was  no  human  heart  and  no  divine, 
No  odor  of  prayer,  no  altar,  and  no  rood* 
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There  was  no  scent  of  incense  in  the  air. 

No  sense  of  all  the  past  breathed  through  the  aisle. 

The  white  glass  windows  turned  to  mocking  glare 
The  lovely  sunset's  ffracious  rosy  smile  ; 

A  vault,  a  tomb  wherein  was  laid  to  sleep 

All  that  a  man  might  give  his  life  to  keep 
If  only  for  an  instant's  breathing  while. 

Cold  with  my  rage  against  the  men  who  held 

At  such  cheap  rate  the  labors  of  the  dead, 
My  heart  within  me  sank,  while  o'er  it  sweUed 

A  sadness  that  would  not  be  comforted  ; 
An  awe  came  on  me,  and  I  seemed  to  face 
The  invisible  spirit  of  the  dreary  place. 

To  hear  the  unheard  voice  of  it,  which  said, — 

''  Is  love,  then,  dead  upon  earth  ? 

Ah  !  who  shall  tell  or  be  told 
What  my  walls  were  once  worth 

When  men  worked  for  love,  not  for  gold  ? 

Each  stone  was  made  to  hold 
A  heartful  of  love  and  faith  ; 

Now  love  and  faith  are  dead, 

Dead  are  the  prayers  that  are  said. 
Nothing  is  living  but  Dqath  ! 

'^  Oh  for  the  old  glad  days, 

Incense  thick  in  the  air. 
Passion  of  thanks  and  praise. 

Passion  of  trust  and  of  prayer  I 

Ah  !  the  old  days  were  fair, 
Love  on  the  earth  was  then, 

Strong  were  men's  souls,  and  brave  : 

Those  men  lie  in  the  grave. 
They  will  live  not  again  ! 

''  Then  all  my  arches  rang 

With  music  glorious  and  sweet, 
Men's  souls  burned  as  they  sang. 

Tears  fell  down  at  their  feet. 

Hearts  with  the  Christ- heart  beat, 
Hands  in  men's  hands  held  fast, 

Union  and  brotherhood  were  I 

Ah  1  the  old  days  were  fair. 
Therefore  the  old  days  passed. 

'^  Then,  when  later  there  came 

Hatred,  anger,  and  strife. 
The  sword  blood-red,  and  tne  flame, 

And  the  stake,  and  contempt  of  life. 

Husband  severed  from  wife. 
Hearts  with  the  Christ-heart  bled  : 

Through  the  worst  of  the  ftght 

Still  the  old  fire  burned  bright, 
Still  the  old  faith  was  not  dead. 
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"  Thoagh  they  tore  my  Christ  from  the  cross, 

And  mocked  at  the  Mother  of  Grace, 
And  broke  my  windows  across, 

Defiling  the  holy  place^^ — 

Children  of  death  and  disgrace  ! 
They  spat  on  the  altar  stone. 

They  tore  down  and  trampled  the  rood. 

Stained  my  pillars  with  blood. 
Left  me  lifeless,  alone. 

**  Yet,  when  my  walls  were  left 

Robbed  of  all  beauty  and  bare. 
Still  God  cancelled  the  theft, 

The  soul  of  the  thing  was  there* 

In  my  damp,  un windowed  air 
Fugitives  stopped  to  pray. 

And  their  prayers  were  splendid  to  hear. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  storm  that  is  near — 
And  love  was  not  dead  that  day. 

'*  Then  the  birds  of  the  air  built  nests 

In  these  empty  shadows  of  mine. 
And  the  warmth  of  their  brooding  breasts 

Still  warmed  the  untended  shrine. 
*  His  creatures  are  all  divine  ; 
He  is  praised  by  the  woodland  throng, 

And  my  old  walls  echoed  and  heard 

The  passionate  praising  word. 
And  love  still  lived  in  their  soag. 

**  Then  came  the  Protestant  crew 

And  made  me  the  thing  you  have  known-^ 
Whitewashed  and  plastered  me  new, 

Covered  my  marble  and  stone — 

Could  they  not  leave  me  alone  ? 
Vain  was  the  cry,  for  they  trod 

Over  my  tombs,  and  I  saw 

Books  and  the  Tables  of  Law 
Set  in  the  place  of  my  God. 

''  And  love  is  dead,  so  it  seems  I 

Shall  I  hear  never  again 
The  music  of  heaven  and  of  dreams. 

Songs  of  ideals  of  men  9 

Great  dreams  and  songs  we  had  then, 
Now  I  but  hear  from  the  wood 

Cry  of  a  bat  or  a  bird. 

Oh  for  love's  passionate  word 
Sent  from  men's  hearts  to  the  Good  I 

''  Sometimes  men  come,  and  they  sing. 

But  I  know  not  their  song  nor  their  voice  ; 
They  have  no  hearts  they  can  bring. 

They  have  no  souls  to  rejoice. 

Theirs  is  but  folly  and  noise. 
Oh  for  a  Toice  that  could  sing 

Songs  to  the  Queen  of  the  blest. 

Hymns  to  the  Dearest  and  Best, 
Songs  to  oar  Master,  her  King  !" 
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The  cburch  was  full  of  silence.     I  shut  in 

Its  loss  and  loneliness,  and  went  my  waj. 
Its  sadness  was  not  less  its  walls  within 

Because  I  wore  it  in  my  heart  that  day, 
And  many  a  day  since,  when  I  see  again 
Marsh  sunsets,  and  across  the  golden  plain 

The  church's  golden  roof  and  arches  gray. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Along  wet  roads,  all  shining  with  late  rain, 

And  through  wet  woods,  all  dripping,  brown  and  sere, 

I  came  one  day  toward  the  church  again. 
It  was  the  spring-time  of  the  day  and  year. 

The  sky  was  light  and  bright,  and  flecked  with  cloud 

That,  wind-swept,  changeful,  through  bright  rents  allowed 
Sun  and  blue  sky  to  smile  and  disappear. 

The  sky  behind  the  old  gray  church  was  gray — 

Gray  as  my  memories,  and  gray  as  I  ; 
The  forlorn  graves  each  side  the  grassy  way 

Called  to  me  **  Brother  I"  as  I  passed  them  by. 
The  door  was  open.     **  I  shall  feel  again," 
I  thought,  ''  that  inextinguishable  pain 

Of  longing  loss  and  hopeless  memory." 

When — oh  electric  flash  of  ecstasy  ! 

No  spirit's  moan  of  pain  fell  on  my  ear — 
A  human  voice,  an  angel's  melody, 

God  let  me  in  that  perfect  moment  hear. 
Oh  the  sweet  rush  of  gladness  and  delight, 
Of  human  striving  to  the  heavenly  light. 

Of  great  ideals,  permanent  and  dear  I 

All  the  old  dreams  linked  with  the  newer  faith, 

All  the  old  faith  with  higher  dreams  enwound, 
Surged  through  the  very  heart  of  loss  and  death 

In  passionate  waves  of  pure  and  perfect  sound. 
The  past  came  back  :  the  Christ,  the  Mother-Maid, 
The  incense  of  the  hearts  that  praised  and  prayed. 

The  past's  peace,  and  the  future's  faith  profound. 

**  Ave  Mariay 

Oratia  plena^ 

Dominus  tecum : 

Benedicta  tu 

In  mulieribus, 

Et  benedictus  fructtts  ventris  tui  Jesus, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 

Ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus 

Nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostra.     Amen.^^ 

And  all  the  soul  of  all  the  past  was  here — 

A  human  heart  that  loved  the  great  and  good, 
A  heart  to  which  the  great  ideals  were  dear. 

One  that  had  heard  and  that  had  understood, 
As  I  had  done,  the  church's  desolate  moan, 
And  answered  it  as  I  had  never  done, 

And  never  willed  to  do,  and  never  could» 
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I  left  the  church,  glad  to  the  soul  and  strong. 
And  passed  along  by  fresh  earth-scented  ways  ; 

Safe  in  my  heart  the  echo  of  that  song 
Lived,  as  it  will  live  with  me  all  my  days. 

The  church  will  never  luse  that  echo,  nor 

Be  quite  as  lonely  ever  any  more  ; 

Nor  will  my  soul,  where  too  that  echo  stays. 

— Longman^s  Magazine. 
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The  increasing  use  of  a  fuller  ritual  and 
higher  art  and  finer  music  in  our  churches, 
and  especially  in  our  East-End  churches, 
and  not  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  clergy  only,  but 
even  in  the  churches  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians and  of  many  of  the  English  Dis- 
senting sects,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  an  age  which  has  a  yearning 
for  the  deepest  faith,  and  yet  whose  faith 
appears  to  oe  enveloped  everywhere  in  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt.  While  our  great 
cathedrals  are  struggling  against  the  old 
narrow  piety,  for  the  right  to  use  sculpture 
as  freely  as  they  have  long  used  painting 
in  the  effort  to  bring  home  the  meaning 
and  reality  of  our  Lord's  life  to  those  who 
throng  them,  and  while  the  churches  of 
some  of  our  broadest  Churchmen  in  the 
poorest  districts  of  London  are  as  elabo- 
rately adorned  and  as  richly  decorated  with 
flowers  as  those  which  adopt  the  highest 
ritual, — ^there  is  springing  up  among  men 
who  lock  even  more  to  the  new  science 
than  to  the  new  art  for  the  religion  of  the 
future,  a  craving  to  interpret  tne  modem 
tendencies  of  that  science  so  as  to  recon- 
cile it  with  Christianity,  a  craving  that 
may  very  possibly  succeed  in  reconciling 
men  of  science  to  Christian  miracle,  with- 
out any  of  that  fade  rationalism  which 
used  to  be  invoked  to  explain  away  miracle 
into  mere  imagination.  On  all  sides  we 
see  an  increasing  eagerness  either  to  em- 
body religion  in  symbolic  forms,  or  so  to 
interpret  the  processes  and  methods  of 
Nature  as  to  recognize  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing and  spiritual  drift  of  much  which  used 
to  appear  to  our  ancestors  as  purely  ma- 
terialistic in  its  tendency.  And  even  the 
very  fanatics  of  the  Church  Association 
themselves,  who  are  eager  to  banish  the 
cross  and  the  crucifix,  and  everything  that 
has  to  them  even  a  faint  association  with 
that  terrible  word  **  Idolatry,"  from  our 
Nzw  Snns.— Vol.  L.,  No.  %  15 


religious  services,  even  they  take  the  ut- 
most delight,  as  the  old  Puritans  took  de- 
light, in  such  symbolic  romances  as  '*  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  always  seen:s 
to  us  the  noble  revenge  taken  by  the 
starved  imagination  of  naked  Calvinism 
for  the  destitution  to  which  the  eyes  rnd 
ears  of  the  Puritans  had  been  reduced,  and 
the  highest  evidence  that  no  religious  feeU 
ing  worthy  of  the  name  will  consent  to 
live  without  some  imaginative  expression 
for  those  urgent  and  infinitely  varied  spir- 
itual yearnings  for  which  there  is  no  defi- 
nite and  rigidly  accurate  language.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  litera- 
ture in  which  these  yearnings  are  so  frankly 
recogoized  as  the  Bible,  where  all  the 
greater  books  are  full  of  prophetic  picture,, 
symbol,  and  parable,  from  the  psalm  of 
Creation  to  the  grand  vision  of  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  banishment  at  Patmos. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  any  religioa 
which  acknowledges  its  origin  in  the  teach-^ 
ing  of  the  Hebrews  at  all,  should  evec 
have  sought  to  deprecate  the  nsob  of  those- 
symbols  which  train  the  eye  of  man  to* 
recognize  the  evidence  of  things  unseen, 
in  a  devout  study  of  what  is  seen.  At  all 
events,  in  our  own  day  no  one  can  donbt 
that  this  love  of  symbol,  and  the  eagerness* 
for  its  artistic  use,  are  rapidly  reviving,, 
and  that  they  are  found  especially  useful 
in  the  churches  of  the  poor..  Only  last 
year,  Mr.  Chapman,  the  eloquent  and  emi- 
nent preacher  who  raised  in  the  Anglicaa 
communion  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Father 
Damien  so  timely  an  aid  in  his  noble  en- 
terprise of  Christianizing,  the  lepers  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  published  a  little  book 
of  sermonlcts  on  the  synobolic  teaching  of 
the  decorations  of  his  own  church, — 
which  is  a  church  devoted  to  the  poor  of 
Camberwell,  and  which  would  not  be  half 
as  well  suited  to  the  eloquent  preacher's 
purpose  had  it  not  been  enriched  by  the 
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art  as  well  as  by  the  piety  of  one  of  its 
members.  In  **  Sermons  on  Symbols/'  * 
eveiy  one  may  see  Low  eagerly  the  relig- 
ious spirit  of  one  of  the  most  catholic- 
minded,  and  at  the  same  time  least  nar- 
row, of  our  clergymen,  avails  itself  of  the 
aid  of  parable  and  symbol  in  pressing 
home,  almost  in  the  same  fashion  in  which 
the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  pressed 
home,  the  lessons  of  Christ. 

To  some  extent,  we  believe  this  increas- 
ing love  of  symbol  in  religion  to  be  due  to 
the  doubt  which  makes  dogma  difficult  to 
the  present  generation,  and  which  prefers, 
therefore,  vague  to  explicit  religious  state- 
ments. In  symbol  there  is  no  bond,  and 
the  mind  which  hesitates  at  every  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  creed  can  always  take 
refuge  in  those  hopeful  signs  and  promises 
of  more  perfect  beauty  which  Nature  lav- 
ishes in  such  abundance  among  her  richest 
gifts  to  men.  It  is  true  that  she  is  equally 
lavish  of  symbols  which  are  by  no  means 
so  hopeful,  symbols  of  evil  and  prophecies 
of  pain  and  ruin  ;  but  even  they  admit  of 
a  use  for  the  purposes  of  warning  and  re- 
proach which  does  not  commit  him  who 
uses  them  to  any  very  oppressive  cre6d. 
Unquestionably  it  is  in  part  because  pic- 
ture, symbol,  and  parable,  while  they  can 
be  used  to  express* soma  of  the  highest 
feelings  and  moral  convictions,  cannot  be 
used  to  commit  those  who  use  them  to  any 
very  rigid  belief,  that  they  are  so  popular 
in  our  own  day.  They  embody  the  higher 
tendencies  of  religious  feeling  without  em- 
bodying any  very  distinct  intellectual  con- 
clusions. 

But  another  reason  why  symbolic  art  is 
so  popular  as  it  is  in  our  modern  Churches, 
is  that  it  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most 
•asy  to  indicate  a  belief  in  that  ultimate 
unity  among  all  the  forms  of  life,  natural 
and  supernatural,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
say,  human  and  divine,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  special  lesson  of  science  for  the 
present  day  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  by 
symbol  that  it  is  most  easy  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  good  out  of  evil,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  higher  out  of  lower  forms  of  life, 
without  committing  one's  self  very  deeply 
to  any  positive  prepositions.  The  science 
of  the  day  is  not  unwilling  to  recognize  a 
certain  spiritual  optimism  in  Nature  so 
long  as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
Nature,  its  uniform  method,  is  strictly  ad- 
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hered  to  ;  and  hence  proceeds  what  we 
may  call  the  pantheistic  element  in  the  re- 
ligion of  science,  the  disposition  to  recog- 
nize a  divine  goal  in  the  system  of  the 
world  as  we  see  it,  on  condition  that  we 
acknowledge  no  violent  antagonism  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  that,  in  Pope's 
words,  all  **  partial  evil  "  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  **  universal  good."  We  our- 
selves  do  not  believe  that  this  tendency  of 
modem  science  can  be  reconciled  with 
Christ's  teaching  at  all.  In  his  teaching, 
evil  and  good  are  opposites,  and  not  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  reality.  Bat 
though  we  hold  that  this  is  so,  and  that 
no  mere  naturalism  can  ever  be  transmuted 
into  a  Christian  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart,  undoubtedly  there  is  quite  enough 
of  true  naturalism  in  Christ,  quite  enough 
of  love  for  the  gentle  growth  and  unforced 
blossoming  of  Nature,  to  make  the  sym- 
bolism of  Nature  a  most  effective  and  pa- 
thetic medium  in  which  to  express  a  large 
number  of  the  divine  lessons  which  the 
Good  Shepherd  taught.  Natural  science, 
it  is  true,  will  never  resolve  the  free  will 
of  man  into  a  mere  unfolding  of  Nature. 
It  will  always  attempt  this  ;  it  will  always 
be  pantheistic  in  its  drift,  because,  deriv- 
ing its  methods  from  a  region  in  which 
free  will  does  not  exist,  and  inevitable 
evolution  is  everything,  it  cannot  explain 
that  of  which  in  this  region  there  is  not 
even  a  germ.  But  none  the  less,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  real  transition  from  what  is 
dead  to  what  is  living,  from  what  is  gross 
to  what  is  glorious,  from  what  is  mean  to 
what  is  beautiful,  in  Nature,  so  long  there 
will  be  a  region  in  which  natural  science 
and  religion  may  move  side  by  side, 
though  a  point  will  always  be  reached  at 
last  at  which  they  tend  sharply  to  diverge. 
And  just  at  present,  when  the  great  task 
of  the  day  seems  to  be  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  with  the  revelation 
of  (jrod  to  man,  and  to  discern  the  unity 
of  Nature,  so  far  as  Nature  is  really  one, 
the  symbolic  treatment  of  the  religious 
life  is  the  treatment  of  it  which  has  most 
charms  for  the  man  of  science,  and  which 
is  most  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  at  least 
a  considerable  element  in  the  Christian 
faith.  For  example,  in  the  little  book  of 
**  Sermons  on  Symbols"  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  Mr.  Chapman  s^ys  boldly  that 
'Mt  is  by  our  falls  that  we  rise  to  higher 
levels  than  we  ever  knew,"— a  doctrine 
which  is  no  doubt  true  of  seeming  falls,  of 
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failures  which  were  not  really  moral  falls, 
because  we  were  not  really  any  worse  after 
we  fell  than  we  were  before  we  fell.  But 
it  is  pure  naturalism,  pure  repudiation  of 
the  fact  of  freedom  and  the  reality  of  sin, 
if  it  be  meant,  as  such  a  doctrine  often  is 
meant,  though  not  by  Mr.  Chapman,  to 
suggest  that  men  are  really  the  better  for 
their  sins,  and  that  their  sins  are  nothing 
but  errors  in  disguise. 

We  believe,  then,  that  though  the  in- 
creasing love  of  symbolism  in  religion  is 
natural  and  healthy,  yet  that  a  great  part 
of  its  immediate  popularity  is  due  to  the 


naturalistic  tendency  which  yearns  to  find 
an  absolute  unity  in  Nature,  human  and 
divine,  and  to  resolve  all  the  transforma- 
tions, moral  and  otherwise,  through  which 
the  human  mind  passes,  into  mere  growths 
evolved  from  the  great  source  of  life  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  creative  spirit. 
That  is  not  Christianity,  but  a  Pantheism 
at  issue  with  Christianity.  Still,  there  is 
enough  in  Chiistianity  that  is  of  a  piece 
with  Nature  to  make  naturalism  useful  up 
to  a  certain  point,  though  beyond  that 
point  it  is  misleading. — Spectator. 
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Part  I. — Speech. 


Ik  dealing  with  the  two  great  forms  of 
vocal  utterance,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  take  them  in  their  historical,  or  at  any 
rate  their  logical,  order.  Whatever  **  na- 
tive ^oodnotes  wild"  our  hypothetical 
half*  human  ancestor  may  have  **  warbled  " 
by  way  of  love-ditties  before  he  taught 
himself  to  speak,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
singing  as  an  art  is  a  later  development 
than  articulate  speech,  without  which,  in- 
deed,  song  would  be  like  a  body  without 
a  soul.  I  will,  therefore,  treat  of  speech 
first ;  and  it  will  clear  the  ground  if  I  be- 
gin with  a  definition.  Physiologically, 
speech  is  the  power  of  modifying  vocal 
sound  by  breaking  it  up  into  distinct  ele- 
ments, and  moulding  it,  if  I  may  say  so, 
into  different  forms.  Speech j  in  this 
sense,  is  the  universal  faculty  of  which  the 
various  languages  by  means  of  which  men 
hold  converse  with  each  other  are  the 
particular  manifestations.  Speech  is  the 
abstract  genus,  language  the  concrete 
species. 

I  am  happy  to  say  it  does  not  fall  with- 
in the  scope  of  my  present  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  origin  of  language,  a  mysterious 
problem,  on  which  the  human  brain  has 
exercised  itself  so  much  and  to  so  little 
purpose,  that  some  years  ago,  I  believe, 
the  French  Academy  declined  to  receive 
any  further  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  origin  of  the  voice  is  a  different 
matter.  The  vocal  function  is  primarily 
a  means  of  expression.     I  see  no  reason 


for  disagreeing  with  Darwin,  when  he 
says  that  '*  the  primeval  use  and  means  of 
development  of  the  voice"  was  as  an  in- 
strument of  sexual  attraction.  The  pro- 
genitors of  man,  both  male  and  female, 
are  supposed  to  have  made  every  effort  to 
charm  each  other  by  vocal  melody,  or 
what  they  considered  to  be  such,  and  by 
constant  practice  with  that  object  the 
vocal  organs  became  developed.  Darwin 
seems  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  women 
have  sweeter  voices  than  men,  they  were 
the  first  to  acquire  musical  powers  in  order 
to  attract  the  other  sex,  by  which  I  sup- 
pose he  means  that  the  feminine  voice 
owes  its  greater  sweetness  to  more  per- 
severing culture  for  purposes  of  flirtation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  ladies  of  the 
present  day  will  own  this  soft  impeach- 
ment, or  whether  they  will  be  flattered  by 
the  suggestion  that  their  remote  ances- 
tresses lived  in  a  perpetual  Leap  Year  of 
courtship.  Other  emotions,  however,  be- 
sides the  master  passion  of  love  had  to  be 
expressed  ;  joy,  anger,  fear,  and  pain  had 
all  tu  find  utterance,  and  the  nervous  cen- 
tres excited  by  these  various  stimuli  threw 
the  whole  muscular  system  into  violent 
contractions,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
muscles  moving  the  chest  and  the  vocal 
cords  naturally  produced  sound — that  is  to 
say,  voice.  These  movements,  at  first  ac- 
cidental and  purposeless,  in  time  became 
inseparably  associated  with  the  emotional 
state  giving  rise  to  them,  so  as  to  coincide 
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with  it,  and  thus  serve  as  an  index  or  ex- 
pression thereof.  From  this  to  the  volun- 
tary emission  of  vocal  sounds  is  an  easy 
step,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
character  of  those  sounds  was  primarily 
due  to  the  '*  imitation  and  modification  of 
different  natural  sounds,  the  voices  of 
other  animals  and  man*s  own  instinctive 
ciies."  * 

The  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  extremely 
simple  in  its  general  principles,  though 
highly  complex  in  its  details.  Fortunately 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  not  required 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  main  facts 
relative  to  the  production  of  the  voice,  and 
I  shall  not  further  allude  to  them  here. 
Yocal  sound  is  produced  solely  in  the 
larynx,  an  elementary  fact  which  must  be 
thoroughly  grasped,  as  many  absurd  no- 
tions are  current  even  among  people  who 
should  know  better,  such  as  that  the  voice 
may  be  produced  at  the  back  of  the  nose, 
in  the  stomach,  and  eUewhere.  The 
larynx  is  a  musical  instrument  of  very 
complex  structure,  partaking  both  of  the 
reed  and  the  string  type,  the  former,  how- 
ever, distinctly  predominating.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  small  chamber  with  cartilagi- 
nous walls,  which  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  compartment  by  a  sort  of 
sliding  floor,  or  double  valve,  formed  by 
the  two  vocal  cords.  In  breathing  this 
valve  opens,  its  two  lateral  halves  gliding 
wide  apart  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow 
a  broad  column  of  air  to  pass  through  ;  in 
speaking  or  singings  on  the  other  hand, 
the  valve  is  closed,  but  for  a  narrow  rift 
along  its  middle.  Through  this  small 
chink  the  air  escaping  from  the  lungs  is 
forced  out  gradually  in  a  thin  stream, 
which  is  compressed,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  edges  of  the  cords,  that  form  the 
opening  technically  called  the  "glottis," 
through  which  it  passes.  The  arrange- 
ment is  typical  of  the  economical  work- 
manship of  Nature.  The  widest  possible 
entrance  is  prepared  for  the  air  which  is 
taken  into  the  lungs,  as  the  freest  ventila- 
tion of  their  whole  mucous  surface  is  neces- 
sary. When  the  air  has  been  fully  util- 
ized for  that  purpose,  it  is,  if  need  be,  put 
to  a  new  use  on  its  way  out  for  the  pro- 
duction of  voice,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
carefully  husbanded  and  allowed  to  escape 
in  severely  regulated  measure,  every  parti- 
cle of  it  being  made  to  render  its  exact 
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equivalent  in  force  to  work  the  vocal  mill- 
wheel.  When  the  air  is  driven  from  the 
lungs  up  the  windpipe  it  strikes  againj^t 
the  under  surface  of  the  floor  or  double 
valve  formed  by  the  vocal  cords,  which 
are  firmly  stretched  to  receive  the  shock, 
forces  them  apart  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent', and,  in  rushing  oat  between  thein, 
throws  them  into  vibration.  The  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  makes  the  column 
of  air  itself  vibrate,  and  the  vibration  is 
communicated  to  the  air  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  the  nose,  and  mouth,  from 
which  finally  it  issues  as  sound.  The  vo- 
cal  cords  are  the  **  reeds"  of  the  vocal  in- 
strument, and  as,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary number  and  intricate  arrangement  of 
their  muscular  fibres,  they  can  change 
their  length  and  shape  and  thickness  in  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  ways,  they  are 
equal  in  effect  to  many  different  reeds. 
If  the  vocal  cords  cannot  move  so  as  to 
bring  their  edges  almost  into  contact,  or 
if  there  is  any  substance  between  them 
which  prevents  them  from  coming  to- 
gether, the  voice  is  destroyed  ;  if  there  is 
anything  (such  as  a  growth)  in  or  on  one 
of  them,  its  vibration  is  more  or  less 
checked,  and  hoarseness  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  primary  sound  generated  in 
the  larynx  is  modified  by  the  shape,  size, 
and  density  of  the  parts  through  which 
the  vibrating  column  of  air  has  to  pass 
before  it  issues  from  the  '*  barrier  of  the 
teeth."  These  "  resonators"  include  the 
part  of  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords, 
with  the  little  sounding  board,  the  epi- 
glottis, covering  it ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat  or  pharynx,  the  nasal  passages  with 
certain  ecnoing  caves  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull  which  communicate  therewith  ;  and 
the  mouth,  with  the  soft  palate  and  nvulsy 
tongue,  cheeks,  teeth,  and  lips.  It  is  to 
these  resonators,  as  well  as  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  larynx  itself — and  those 
parts,  like  the  features  of  the  face,  are 
never  exactly  similar  in  any  two  indi- 
viduals— that  the  distinctive  quality,  or 
timbre,  of  the  voice  is  due. 

Timbre  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  voice 
by  which  the  speaker  can  be  recognized 
even  when  unseen.  Just  as  the  face  may 
be  lit  up  with  joy,  darkened  with  sorrow, 
or  distorted  with  passion,  so  may  the 
voice  be  altered  by  strong  mental  emotion. 
This  is  due  to  the  influencei>f  the  mind  on 
the  nervous  system,  which  controls  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  if  it  be  stimulated,  in- 
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creased  action  will  be  excited  ;  if  dis- 
ordered bj  shock,  feeble  irregular  move- 
ments will  be  produced,  the  limbs  will 
shake,  and  the  voice  tremble.  From  the 
effect  of  peculiarities  of  physical  confor- 
mation on  the  voice  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  timbre  may  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  national  or  racial  peculiarity.  There 
are  also  certain  physical  types  which  cor- 
respond to  particular  timbres  of  the  voice. 
I  have  noticed  this  particularly  in  persons 
of  like  complexion  even  when  different  in 
race.  Thus,  a  certain  sharp  metallic  clear- 
ness of  articulation  is  often  found  in  indi- 
viduals of  ruddy  complexion,  light  yellow 
hair,  and  hard  blue  eyes,  while  ricli  mel- 
low tones,  with  a  tendency  to  portamento 
in  ordinary  speech,  are  often  associated 
with  black  hair  and  florid  face.  A  re- 
markable point  h  that  the  same  voice  may 
be  altogether  different  in  timbre  in  singing 
from  what  it  is  in  speaking.  The  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
singing  the  resonators  are,  instinctively, 
or  as  the  result  of  training,  managed  in  a 
more  artistically  effective  manner  than  in 
ordinary  speech. 

Speech  differs  from  song  as  walking 
does  from  dancing  ;  speech  may  be  called 
the  prose,  song  the  poetry  of  vocal  sound. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  defined  son^  as 
**  emotional  speech,"  but  this  term  might 
with  greater  justice  be  used  to  designate 
the  hystero-epileptic  oratory  which  threat- 
ens to  become  acclimatized  in  this  sober 
island,  or  even  to  the  exchange  of  amen- 
ities t>etween  two  angry  cabmen.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  call  song 
''musical  speech,"  using  the  word 
*'  musical  "  in  its  strict  sense  as  signifying 
sound  with  definite  variations  of  tone  ana 
regularity  of  time.  But,  just  as  there 
may  be  '^  songs  without  words,"  so  there 
may  be  speech  without  voice,  as  in  whis- 
pering. Sound,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  produced  in  the  larynx,  butaiticulation, 
or  the  transformation  of  meaningless  sound 
into  speech,  is  performed  in  the  mouth  ; 
in  speaking,  therefore,  the  two  parts  work 
together,  the  larynx  sending  out  a  stream 
of  sound,  and  the  mouth,  by  means  of  the 
tongue,  cheeks,  palate,  teeth,  and  lips, 
breaking  it  up  into  variously  formed  jets 
or  words.  In  other  words,  the  larynx 
supplies  the  raw  material  of  sound  which 
the  mouth  manufactures  into  speech. 
Time,  whicb  is  an  essential  element  of 
song,  is  altogether  disregarded  in  speech. 


while  the  intervals  of  tone  are  so  irregular 
as  to  defy  notation,  and  are  filled  up  with 
a  number  of  intermediate  sounds  instead 
of  being  sharply  defined.  The  voice 
glides  about  at  its  own  sweet  will  in  speak- 
ing, obeying  no  rule  whatever,  while  in 
song  it  springs  or  drops  from  one  tone  to 
the  next  over  strictly  measured  gaps.  In 
singing,  short  syllables  are  lengthened  out 
and  cease  in  fact  to  be  short,  and  (except 
in  certain  kinds  of  dramatic  singing  and 
in  recitative)  the  accent  naturally  falls  on 
the  vowels  and  not  on  the  consonants.  In 
speaking,  only  the  lower  third  of  the  voice 
is  employed  as  a  rule,  while  in  singing  the 
greatest  effect  is  generally  produced,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  contraltos  and  basses, 
by  the  use  of  the  upper  and  middle  notes. 
In  speech  the  range  of  tone,  even  in  the 
most  excitable  persons,  hardly  ever  ex- 
ceeds  half  an  octave  ;  in  singing  the  aver- 
age compass  is  two  octaves.  Singing 
tends  to  preserve  purity  of  language,  the 
rules  which  govern  the  utterance  of  every 
note  also  affecting  the  articulate  element 
combined  with  it,  and  keeping  the  words 
cast  in  fixed  forms — a  stereotype  of  sound, 
if  I  may  venture  the  metaphor.  Speech, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  hand-writing,  is 
always  changing.  As  Max  MuUer  says  : 
'*  A  struggle  for  life  is  constantly  going  on 
among  the  words  and  grammatical  forms 
in  each  language.  The  better,  the  shelt- 
er, the  easier  forms  are  constantly  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  their  own  inherent  virtue. ' '  * 
Thus  speech  not  only  tends  to  split  lan- 
guage into  dialects,  but  each  dialect  is 
being  continually,  though  imperceptibly, 
modified,  not  only  in  construction  but  in 
pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  of  an 
Englishman  of  Chaucer's  day  would  be  un- 
intelligible to  us,  while  that  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  would  be  as 
strange  to  our  ears  as  the  accent  of  an 
Aberdeen  fishwife  is  to  the  average  Cock- 
ney. If  the  speaking  voice  has  a  dis- 
tinctly sing-song  character — that  is  to  say, 
if  it  proceeds  by  musical  intervals  — the  re- 
sult is  as  grotesque  as  it  would  be  to  talk 
in  blank  verse,  or,  as  Sir  Toby  Belch 
says,  ''to  go  to  church  in  a  galliard  and 
come  home  in  a  coranto."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  speaking  voice  becomes  most 
sympathetic  in  its  quality  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  singing  voice,   the  musical 
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character,  however,  being  concealed  by 
the  variety  of  its  inflections.  It  is  im- 
portant that  in  speaking  a  musical  note 
should  never  be  recognized  ;  the  effect  is 
as  unpleasant  to  our  ears  as  an  accidental 
hexameter  in  a  sentence  of  prose  was  to 
the  ancients. 

Wide  as  the  difference  is  between 
speech  and  song,  the  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween them  is  partly  filled  up  by  interme- 
diate modes  of  using  the  voice  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  both.  Thus  there 
is  the  measured  utterance  of  declamation, 
which  may  be  so  rhythmical  in  time  and 
varied  in  tone  as  to  be  almost  song.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recitativo  of  the  opera 
approaches  speech.  Various  intermediate 
f^rms  between  speech  and  song  may  be 
hoard  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  certain 
races,  notably  in  Italians,  Welshmen,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  £ugland.  The  Puritans,  as  is 
well  known,  uttered  their  formal  and  af- 
fected diction  in  a  peculiar  nasal  tone  ; 
and  the  term  **cant,"  though  properly 
belonging  to  their  sing-song  delivery,  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  it.  Many  of  the  ancient  orators,  to 
jadge  from  the  description  left  us  by 
Cicero  and  Quintillan,  would  seem  to  have 
sung  their  speeches,  the  style  of  declama- 
tion being,  in  fact,  expressly  termed  (^ntus 
obscurior.  As  they  generally  spoke  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  vast  audiences,  this  arti- 
ficial mode  of  delivery  may  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  voice  reach 
further  than  if  they  had  spoken  in  a  more 
natural  way.  C.  Gracchus  used  to  have  a 
musician  behind  him  while  he  spoke,  to 
give  him  the  note  from  time  to  time  with 
a  musical  instrument  called  a  tanarion.  A 
similar  plan  might,  with  much  advantage 
to  the  *'  general  ear,"  be  adopted  by  cer- 
tain modern  orators,  the  crescendo  of  whose 
enthusiasm  expresses  itself  in  increasing 
intensity  of  shrillness. 

Those  who  have  not  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  are  apt  to  think  of 
speaking,  as  Dogberry  did  of  reading  and 
writing,  that  it  **  comes  by  nature'* — that 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  instinctive  act,  which  no 
more  needs  cultivation  for  its  right  per- 
formance than  eating  or  sleeping.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  Speaking,  even  of 
that  slipshod  kind  which  is  mostly  used 
in  ordinary  conversation,  is  an  art,  and  as 
such  has  to  be  learned,  often  with  much 
labor.     The  complicated  muscular  actions, 


the  nice  nervous  adjustments,  the  com- 
bination of  these  into  one  harmonious  ef- 
fort directed  to  a  particular  end,  and, 
finally,  the  mastery  of  all  these  movements 
till  they  can  be  produced  automatically 
without  a  direct  and  continuous  exercise 
of  will-power,  form  a  complex  process 
which  takes  years  to  learn,  and  which,  by 
many,  is  even  then  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quired. Good  speaking  is  a  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  speech  as  ordinarily  heard 
that  the  horsemanship  of  an  Archer  or  a 
Cannon  bears  to  the  performance  of  a 
costermonger's  boy  on  the  paternal  don- 
key. 

A  man  who  speaks  well  not  only  makes 
himself  intelligible  to  his  hearers  without 
difficulty  to  them,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
effoit  on  his  own  part.  If  the  voice  is 
properly  used  the  throat  hardly  ever  suf- 
ers,  but  wrong  production  is  a  fertile 
source  of  discomfort  -and  even  disease  in 
that  region.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood  that  public  speaking,  in  addition  to 
its  intellectual  aspects,  is  a  physical  per- 
formance whch  requires  **  wind  *'  and 
*'  muscle"  and  the  perfect  management 
of  one's  bodily  resources,  like  any  other 
athletic  feat.  To  attempt  to  speak  in 
public  without  previous  training  is  like 
trying  to  climb  the  Matterhorn  without 
preparation,  and  is  just  as  certain  to  end 
m  failure  if  not  disaster. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  training  of  the  voice  should  begin  al> 
most  in  the  cradle.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  a  baby  should  be  taught  to 
squall  according  to  rule,  or  that  the  prat- 
tle of  children  should  be  made  a  laborious 
task.  But  I  wish  to  insist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  surrounding  the  child,  as  soon  an 
it  begins  to  lisp,  with  persons  who  speak 
well.  **  All  languages,"  as  old  Roger 
Aschara  says,  *'*'  both  learned  and  mother 
tongues,  are  begotten  and  gotten  solely  by 
imitation.  For  as  ye  use  to  hear  so  ye 
learn  to  speak  ;  if  you  hear  no  other  ye 
speak  not  yourself  ;  and  whom  ye  only 
hear  of  them  ye  only  learn."  Quintilian 
says  :  **  Before  all  .  .  .  let  the  nurses 
speak  properly.  The  boy  will  hear  them 
first,  and  will  try  to  shape  his  words  by 
imitating  them."  This  applies  chiefly  to 
pronunciation  and  the  correct  use  of 
words  ;  but  much  might  also  be  done  for 
the  right  management  of  the  voice  if  every 
child  could  grow  up  among  people  who 
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speak  well.  I  should  be  disposed  to  make 
it  an  essential  point  in  the  selection  of  a 
nurse  or  governess  that  she  should  have  a 
good  voice  as  well  as  a  refined  accent. 

In  antiquity  the  training  of  an  orator 
was  almost  as  elaborate  an  affair  as  the 
training  of  a  racehorse  is  with  us.  Not 
only  the  voice,  but  the  whole  man,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral,  was  carefully 
prepared,  with  conscientious  minuteness 
of  detail,  for  the  great  business  of  life,  the 
making  of  speeches.  In  this  system  of 
education  the  development  of  the  voice 
naturally  held  a  large  place,  and  the  pho^ 
fuucuSf  or  voice  driller,  was  an  indispensa- 
ble accessory,  not  only  of  every  school  of 
oratory,  but  of  many  formed  orators.  Of 
the  methods  of  the  phonnscus  we  know 
little,  but  we  find  hints  in  some  of  the 
classical  writers  that,  like  certain  of  his 
professional  brethren  in  more  recent  days, 
he  was  not  disinclined  to  magnify  his 
office.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
warns  his  friend  against  living,  vocally 
speaking,  in  subjection  to  his  pAoiia«cu«, 
and  implies  that  he  might  as  well  keep 
another  artist  to  superintend  his  walking. 
In  our  own  day  the  phona^cus  still  survives 
in  public  life,  though  perhaps  more  as  a 
luxury  than  an  acknowledged  necessity. 
A  celebrated  novelist,  dramatic  author, 
and  orator,  who  passed  over  to  the  great 
majority  many  years  ago,  used  always  to 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  vocal 
mentor  before  delivering  a  speech.  Every 
tone,  every  pose,  and  every  gesture  was 
carefully  prepared  and  industriously  prac- 
tised, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Webster,  brother  of  the  celebrated  com- 
edian, Benjamin  Webster.  That  the  elab- 
orate training  of  the  ancients  was  emi- 
nently successful  is  shown  by  the  powers  of 
endurance  which  it  is  clear  they  must  have 
possessed.  They  habitually  spoke  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  even  longer,  and,  in 
order  to  appreciate  their  staying  power,  it 
roust  be  remembered  that  they  spoke  in 
the  open  air,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  the 
forum,  which  was  capable  of  holding 
80,000  people,  and  with  an  amount  and 
vigor  of  action  of  which  the  gesticulations 
of  an  Italian  preacher  are  but  a  pale  re- 
flex. Long-windedness  was  at  one  time 
cultivated  as  a  fine  art  by  Roman  orators, 
when  they  had  to  plead  before  a  judge 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
other  side.  These  prototypes  of  our  mod- 
em obstructionists  were  aptly  termed  mor- 


atores,  or  delayers,  because  they  postponed 
as  far  as  possible  the  passing  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  abuse  finally  reached  such  a 
height  that  a  law  had  to  be  passed  limit- 
ing the  length  of  pleadings  in  public  cases 
to  the  running  out  of  one  clepsydra.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  what  period  of 
time  this  was  equivalent  to,  as  the  water- 
clocks  of  the  Romans  were  of  different 
sizes,  and  the  rapidity  of  flow  must  have 
varied  under  different  circumstances ; 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  roughly  representing 
the  average  length  of  a  speech  under  this 
strict  system  of  "closure."  Much  as  I 
admire  the  eloquence  of  our  own  House 
of  Commons,  I  do  not  think  the  business 
of  the  country  would  suffer  if  a  similar 
''  statute  of  limitations*'  were  introduced 
into  its  debates. 

If  the  Romans  carried  the  culture  of  the 
speaking  voice  to  a  pedantic  extreme,  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  neglect  it 
too  much.  It  is  not  that  we  speak  less, 
but  that  we  have  less  appreciation  than  the 
ancients  had  of  oratory  as  a  fine  art,  and 
we  are  therefore  more  tolerant  of  mum- 
bling utterance  and  slovenly  delivery. 
Many  an  inarticulate  speaker  who,  in  these 
days,  hums  and  haws  through  an  hour  or 
two  of  dreary  platitudes,  would  have  been 
hooted  down  in  five  minutes  by  a  Greek 
or  Roman  audience.  The  comparative 
decay  of  orators  in  modem  times  is  due 
to  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  ;  the 
function  of  the  public  speaker  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  made  obsolete  by  the  daily 
newspapers.  Information  and  arguments 
on  political  matters,  which  had  formerly 
to  be  supplied  by  word  of  mouth  from 
the  rostrums,  are  now  served  up,  spiced 
to  each  reader's  taste,  by  innumerable 
''able  editors."  But  though  the  neces- 
sity for  what  I  may  call  professional  ora- 
tors no  longer  exists,  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  State  in  a  free  country 
must  still  be  carried  on  or  controlled  by 
talk,  .and  the  living  voice  must  always 
have  a  power  of  stirring  and  swaying 
popular  sentiment — the  collective  feeling 
of  large  masses  of  men,  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  sum  of  their  indi- 
vidual feelings — far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pen.  John  Bright's  exquisite  purity 
of  style  would  have  made  him  a  most  ef- 
fective writer,  but  would  his  great 
speeches,  if  cut  up  into  leading  articles, 
have  stirred  the  national  heart  as  did  hit 
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baming  words,  thrown  red-hot  among  a 
living  mass  of  enthusiastic  hearers  ? 
Again,  newspapers  have  not  yet  taken  the 
place  of  the  highly  feed  orators  of  the 
Bar,  nor  of  the  edifying  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  to  say  nothing  of  Mansion  House 
and  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  and  the  inevi- 
table post-prandial  speechifying  without 
which  the  British  Constitution  could  not, 
I  suppose,  hold  together  long.  On  the 
whole  I  think  we  use  the  voice  in  public 
even  more  than  the  ancients,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  reason  for  its  being 
properly  trained.  Good  speaking  is  now- 
adays important,  not  only  from  the  artis- 
tic, but  from  the  bu^ness  point  of  view  ; 
and,  even  for  '^  practical  men,"  it  cannot 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  acquire  so  valuable 
a  faculty.  These  arguments  may  perhaps 
seem  superfluous,  as  the  proposition  they 
are  intended  to  support  is  self-evident.  I 
lay  stress  on  them,  however,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  necessity  of  training 
the  speaking  voice  is  very  imperfectly  ap- 
preciated by  most  people. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss 
the  technical  details  of  voice  training.  I 
will  only  say  that  every  system  of  vocal 
instniction  should  aim  at  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  voice,  increasing  its  com- 
pass, and  purifying  its  tone,  and,  above 
all,  at  giving  the  speaker  perfect  control 
over  it,  even  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  ora- 
torical passion.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
school  in  the  land  had  a  master  of  elocu- 
tion attached  to  it,  and  if  the  art  of  de- 
livery were  taught  to  every  boy  as  part  of 
the  regular  course  ot  education.  As  long 
as  it  is  only  an ''  accomplishment,"  a  lux- 
ury, there  will  always  be  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  it  among  English  schoolboys. 
In  the  excellent  system  of  education  which 
Rabelais  sketched  out,  the  development 
of  the  voice  is  expressly  mentioned  as  part 
of  Gargantua's  athletic  training.  In  the 
middle  of  a  detailed  description  of  his 
swimming  and  climbing  exercises  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
we  are  told  that  *'  pour  s'exercer  le  thorax 
et  poulmons  crioit  comme  tous  les  diables. 
Je  Vouy  une  fois  appellant  Eudemon  de- 
puis  la  porte  Sainct  Victor  jusques  k  Mont- 
raartre.  Stentor  n'eut  on  ones  telle  voix  k 
la  bataille  de  Troye."  There  is  a  hint 
for  schoolmasters  of  the  present  day. 
The  **  young  barbarians"  under  their 
charge  might  by  degrees  be  made  to  look 
on  strength  and  beauty  of  voice,  and  skill 


in  using  it,  as  an  athletic  distinction  ;  this 
would  at  once  ennoble  the  subject  in  their 
eyes,  and  make  elocution  a  matter  of  keen 
competition.  **  Throwing  the  voice" 
might  become  a  recognized  "  event"  in 
their  sports,  like  throwing  the  cricket  ball, 
and  Brown  major  of  Harrow  might  win 
deathless  fame  by  '*  beating  the  record  " 
of  Smith  minor  of  Eton. 

As  part  of  the  general  vocal  training 
which  I  think  desirable,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed  to  urge  that  all  children  and  young 
people  should  learn  to  sing  as  far  as  their 
natural  capacity  will  allow.  Even  those 
with  little  or  no  musical  endowment  will 
thus  learn  to  use  their  voices  better  in 
speaking.  I  may  say  here,  though  it  is 
rather  anticipating,  that,  if  I  think  it  de- 
sirable for  speakers  to  learn  to  sing,  I  con- 
sider it  still  more  necessary  that  singers 
should  learn  to  speak.  Too  many  of  those 
who  soar  aloft  on  the  wings  of  song  de- 
spise the  mum  pedestris  of  speech,  and 
take  no  trouble  to  acquire  what  they  look 
upon  as  an  inferior  and  possibly  super- 
fluous accomplishment — with  what  result 
is  known  to  cultivated  listeners  whose  ears 
have  been  tortured  by  the  uncouth  dis- 
tortions and  mutilations  to  which  singers 
often  subject  the  words  they  have  to  utter. 

Of  the  management  of  the  voice  I  can- 
not  say  much  here.  The  chief  thing  is 
that  the  speaker  should  make  himself  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  whole  of  the  audi* 
cnce,  and  to  this  end  art  serves  better 
than  loudness.  A  weak  voice,  properly 
managed,  will  carry  farther  than  a  power- 
ful organ  worked  by  sheer  bnite  force, 
Mr.  Bright's  use  of  his  voice  always  gave 
one  the  impression  of  a  large  reserve  of 
power.  There  seemed  to  be  no  effort  in 
his  delivery,  even  when  speaking  to  a 
mighty  concourse  of  people,  and  yet  his 
voice  was 

"  To  the  last  verge  of  the  vast  audience  sent, 
And  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it 
went." 

One  element  of  success  in  this  matter  is 
no  doubt  the  art  of  compelling  an  audi- 
ence to  listen.  As  Montaigne,  in  his 
quaint  old  French,  says  :  ' '  I^  parole  est 
moiti6  k  celny  aui  parle,  moiti6  k  celuy 
qui  I'escoute  ;  celuy  cy  se  doibt  preparer 
k  la  recevoir,  selon  le  bransle  qu'elle 
prend  :  comme  entre  ceulx  qui  jouent  k  la 
paulme,  celuy  qui  soubstient  se  desmarche 
et  s'appreste,   selon  qu'il  veoid  remuer 
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celny  qui  luy  jccte  le  coup  ct  selon  la 
forme  da  coup."  Ev^ery  speaker  should 
know  the  exact  limits  of  his  own  vocal 
powers,  and  he  must  be  careful  never  to 
go  beyond  them,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearers 
no  less  than  his  own.  He  must  learn  to 
judge  instinctively  of  distAuce,  so  as  to 
throw  his  voice  to  the  farthest  part  of  his 
audience.  A  speaker,  and,  I  may  say,  a 
singer  also,  should  not  hear  his  own  voice 
too  loudly.  Artistes  and  orators  are 
often  very  much  disappointed,  and  think 
their  voice  is  not  travelling  well  when  they 
themselves  do  not  hear  it  very  distinctly. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  speaker  docs 
not  hear  his  voice  this  p'rovcs  that  it  reaches 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  that 
there  is  very  little  rebound.  Here  I  may 
remark  that  wo  never  hear  our  voices  as 
other  people  hear  them.  Our  ocsvn  voices 
are  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve,  not 
only  through  the  outside  air,  but  more  di- 
rectly from  the  inside,  through  the  Eu- 
stachian tube,  as  well  as  through  the  mus- 
cles and  bones  of  the  mouth  and  head  ; 
the  singer  not  only  hears  his  own  voice 
from  a  different  quarter,  as  wo  may  say, 
but  he  hears  besides  the  contraction  of  his 
own  muscles.  The  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  phonograph  :  a  listener  can  recog- 
nize other  people's  voices,  but  if  he  speaks 
into  the  phonograph,  and  afterward  repro- 
duces his  own  voice,  it  does  not  sound  at 
all  like  itself  to  him,  because  he  does  not 
hear  it  in  the  manner  he  is  accustomed  to, 
and  because  he  hears  it  stripped  of  the 
various  accompanying  sounds  which  are 
usually  associated  with  it  to  his  ear. 

I'he  acoustic  peculiarities  of  the  place 
in  which  he  has  to  speak  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  carefully  studied  beforehand  by 
the  orator.  Public  buildings,  however, 
vary  so  greatly  in  their  size  and  construc- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  for  tne  guidance  of  speakers 
in  this  matter.  Each  hall,  church,  court, 
and  theatre  has  its  own  acoustic  character, 
which  can  be  learned  only  by  experience  ; 
the  voice  must  be,  as  it  were,  tuned  to  it. 
It  is  well  if  this  experience  can  be  gained 
by  the  orator  before  he  faces  his  audi- 
ence,  but  he  must  remember  that  trying 
his  voice  in  an  empty  room  is  an  alto- 
gether different  thing  from  actually  using 
it  in  the  same  place  packed  with  a  solid 
mass  of  wheezing,  coughing,  and  perspir- 
ing humanity.  Handel  is  said  to  have  com- 
forted himself  when  one  of  his  oratorios 


had  been  performed  to  empty  benches,  by 
the  reflection  that  '*  it  made  ze  moosic 
shound  all  ze  better,"  but  this  consolation 
is  denied  to  the  orator.  There  are  some 
buildings  which  are  so  utterly  bad  from 
the  acoustic  point  of  view  that  even  ex- 
perienced speakers  are  little  better  off 
than  novices.  The  House  of  Lords  has, 
or  used  to  have,  an  unenviable  reputation 
in  this  respect.  A  story  is  told  of  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton,  that,  after  exhausting 
his  voice  in  vain  efforts  to  make  his  brother 
peers  hear  a  motion  which  he  wished  to 
propose,  he  in  despair  wrote  it  down  and 
asked  the  clerk  at  the  tade  to  read  it  out. 
That  functionary,  however,  was  quite  un- 
able to  decipher  the  writing,  and  Lord 
Lyttelton  complained  that  he  was  cut  off 
from  communication  with  his  fellows. 
Science  has  not  always  been  successful  in 
coping  with  the  acoustic  difficulty.  In 
1848  it  was  so  diflScult  for  speakers  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  the  French 
Chamber,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  leading  scientific  luminaries  of  the  day 
— such  as  Arago,  Babinet,  Dumas  (the 
chemist,  not  the  author  of  **  The  Three 
Musketeers"),  Becqucrel,  Chevreul  (the 
centenarian  who  died  the  other  day)^ 
Pouillct,  Regnault,  and  Duhamel — was 
appointed  to  study  the  case  and  suggest  a 
remedy.  After  numerous  experiments 
they  hit  on  a  contrivance,  designed  on  the 
most  scientific  principles,  which  was  to 
make  the  orator's  voice  ring  like  a  clarion 
to  the  farthest  benches.  The  last  state  of 
the  speaker,  however,  was  worse  than  the 
first ;  he  felt  as  if  his  voice  was  stifled 
under  a  huge  nightcap,  and  the  highly 
scientific  sound-reflector  had  to  be  dis- 
carded as  a  failure.  Indeed,  modern  pub- 
lic buildings  are  so  often  defective  in  this 
respect  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  M. 
Ch.  Gamier,  who  designed  the  Grand 
Op^ra  in  Paris,  exclaiming  dolefully  : 
'*  The  science  of  theatrical  acoustics  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  result  in  any 
given  case  is  uncertain."  So  impressed 
is  he  with  the  shortcomings  of  modem 
architecture  as  regards  the  conveyance  of 
sound,  that  he  frankly  confesses  that,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Opera  House,  he 
'*  had  no  guide,  adopted  no  principle, 
based  his  design  on  no  theory  ;"  he  sim- 
ply left  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
building  to  chance.  The  result  has  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory,  though  it  has 
been  no  worse  than  in  many  other  build- 
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ings  where  the  architect  did  his  hent  to 
make  the  acoustic  conditions  perfect. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
from  the  acoustic  point  of  view  that  I 
have  ever  seen  is  the  beehive-shaped  Tem- 
ple in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  holds  from 
12,000  to  14,000  people,  and  one  can  lit- 
erally hear  a  pin  fall.  When  I  was  in  the 
Temple,  with  some  other  travellers,  in 
1882,  the  functionary  corresponding  to 
the  verger  of  ordinary  churches  stood  at 
the  farthest  end  and  dropped  a  pin  into 
his  hat.  The  sound  of  its  fall  was  most 
distinctly  audible'  to  all  present.  The 
scratching  of  the  pin  against  the  side  of 
the  hat  was  also  plainly  heard  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building.  The  Tem- 
ple was  designed  by  Brigham  Young,  who 
professed  to  have  been  directly  inspired 
by  the  Almighty  in  the  matter,  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  acoustics.  The  reso- 
nance of  the  building  is  so  loud  that 
branches  of  trees  have  to  be  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  several  places  in  order 
to  diminish  it.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
Brigham  Young's  inspiration  had  a  not 
very  recondite  and  purely  terrestrial  source, 
for  his  Beehive  is  only  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  whispering  gallery  in  St. 
Paul* 8.  The  bad  acoustic  properties  of 
buildings  may  be  remedied  by  what  doc- 
tors call  ^'  palliative  treatment."  Charles 
Dickens's  experience  as  a  public  reader 
made  him  a  man  of  ready  resource  in 
meeting  such  difiiculties.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  going  to  lecture  at 
Leeds,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  had 
spoken  in  the  same  hall  the  evening  bo- 
fore,  sent  him  word  that  the  acoustic  con- 
ditions of  the  place  were  very  bad.  Dick- 
ens at  once  telegraphed  instructions  that 
curtains  should  be  hung  round  the  walls 
at  the  back  of  the  gallery  ;  by  this  means 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  more  easily 
heard. 

The  speaker  should  take  the  greatest 
care  of  his  voice,  which  is  the  instrument 
both  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  fame, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him 
to  do  so.  Still  he  should,  if  possible, 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  speak  when  his  voice 
is  hoarse  or  fatigued,  and,  when  he  has  a 
great  oratorical  effort  to  make,  he  should 
reserve  himself  for  it.  Tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  fiery  condiments  of  all  kinds  are  best 
avoided  by  those  who  have  to  speak  much, 
or  at  least  they  should  be  used  in  strict 
moderation.     I  feel  bound  to  warn  speak- 


ers addicted  to  the  '*  herb  nicotian'* 
against  cigarettes.  Like  tippling,  the  ef- 
fect of  cigarette  smoking  is  cumulative, 
and  the  slight  but  constant  absorption  of 
tobacco  juice  and  smoke  makes  the  prac- 
tice far  more  noxious  in  the  long  run  than 
any  other  form  of  smoking.  Our  fore- 
fathers, who  used  regularly  to  end  their 
evenings  under  the  table,  seem  to  have 
suffered  little  of  the  well-known  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  nerves,  while  the  modem 
tippler,  who  is  never  intoxicated,  is  a 
being  whose  whole  nervous  system  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. In  like  manner  cigarette  smokers 
(those  at  least  who  inhale  the  smoke,  and 
do  not  merely  puff  it  '*  from  the  lips  out^ 
ward,"  as  Carlyle  would  say)  are  often  in 
a  state  of  chronic  narcotic  poisoning.  The 
old  jest  about  the  slowness  of  the  poison 
may  seem  applicable  here,  but  though  the 
process  may  be  slow  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  sure.  Even  if  it  does  not 
kill  the  body,  it  too  often  kills  or  greatly  im- 
pairs the  victim's  working  efficiency  and 
usefulness  ip  life.  The  local  effects  of 
cigarettes  in  the  mouth  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  whose  work  lies  in 
the  direction  of  public  speech.  The  white 
spots  on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  known  as  *'  smoker's  patches," 
are  believed  by  some  doctors  with  special 
experience  to  be  more  common  in  devotees 
of  the  cigarette  than  in  other  smokers  ; 
this  unhealthy  condition  of  the  mouth  may 
not  only  make  speaking  troublesome,  or 
even  painful,  but  it  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
predisposing  cause  of  cancer.  All  fiery  or 
pungent  foods,  condiments,  or  drinks  tend 
to  cause  congestion  of  the  throat,  and  if 
this  condition  becomes  chronic  it  may 
lead  to  impairment,  if  not  complete  loss, 
of  voice.  The  supposed  miraculous  vir- 
tues of  the  mysterious  possets  and  draughts 
on  which  some  orators  pin  their  faith  ex- 
ist mainly  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  use  them  ;  at  best  they  do  nothing 
more  than  lubricate  the  joints  of  the  vocal 
machine  so  as  to  make  it  work  more 
smoothly.  This  is  just  as  well  done  by 
means  of  a  glass  of  plain  water.  In 
France  water  sweetened  with  sugar  is  the 
grand  vocal  elixir  of  political  orators.  As 
Madame  de  Girardin  said,  somewhat  un- 
kindly :  *'  Many  things  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  Tribune.  Talent,  wit,  con- 
viction, ideas,  even  memory,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  not  eau  sucr^.**     Stim- 
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ulants  inav  give  a  sort  of  **  Dutch  cour- 
age" to  the  orator,  and  may  carry  him 
successfully  through  a  vocal  effort  in 
which  indisposition  or  nervousness  might 
otherwise  have  caused  him  to  fail,  but  the 
immediate  good  which  they  do  is  dearly 
purchased  by  the  thickening  and  roughen- 
ing of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat  to 
which  they  ultimately  give  rise. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  speak- 
ing voice,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  on 
what  is  more  a  matter  of  curious  specula- 
tion than  of  practical  interest.  Is  the  hu- 
man voice  growing  in  power  and  beauty 
or  is  it  tending  to  decay  ?  Certain  physi- 
ologists assure  us  that  the  retina  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  distinguishing  colors 
by  degrees,  and  that  the  process  will  prob- 
ably continue,  so  that  our  descendants  will 
by-and-by  evolve  the  power  of  seeing 
colors  now  quite  unknown  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  civiliza- 
tion, so  far  from  increasing  the  keenness 
of  our  sight,  threatens  to  make  spectacles 
universally  necessary.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  voice  has  developed  greatly 
since  our  **  half-human  ancestors''  wooed 
each  other  in  the  primeval  forests,  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  it  may  in  time  to  come 
acquire  the  power  of  producing  musical 
effects  at  present  undreamed  of.  It  is  also 
probable  enough  that  as  the  voice  gains  in 
sweetness  it  may  lose  in  power,  the  latter 
quality  being  more  required  in  barbarous 
than  in  highly  civilized  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  taller  and  of  larger 
chest-girth  than  our  predecessors  even  of 
a  not  very  remote  dat-e  ;  it  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  average 
lungs  and  larynx  are  bigger  nowadays,  and 
the  air  blast  from  the  lungs  stronger. 
This  would  appear  to  justify  us  in  believ- 
ing that  the  voice  is  stronger  than  it  was 
even  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  There 
are,  however,  no  facts  that  I  know  of  to 
prove  it. 

Of  the  ethnology  of  the  voice  little  or 
nothing  is  certainly  known.  Almost  the 
only  facts  I  know  of  coming  under  this 
head  are — (1)  the  superior  sonorousness 
of  the  Italian  voice,  and  (2)  the  want  of 
resonance  in  the  voices  of  some  Australian 
aborigines,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  hollow  spaces 
in  the  skull   which   serve  as    resonance 


chambers.  Yet  there  i.s  an  infinite  diver- 
sity in  the  voices  of  different  nations,  aris- 
ing from  difference  of  physical  conforma- 
tion, habit  of  speech,  climate,  etc.  It  is 
to  our  climate  that  Milton  attributed  the 
fact,  which  strikes  all  foreigners,  that  Eng- 
lish people  speak  with  the  mouth  half 
shut.  "  For  we  Englishmen,"  he  says, 
**  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our 
mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to 
grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed 
by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding 
close  and  inward  ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin 
with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing 
as  law  French."  Then  look  at  our  Amer- 
ican cousins,  in  whom  it  is  not  the  mouth 
but  the  nose  that  is  the  *'  peccant  part" 
—is  it  climate  or  .variation  of  structure 
that  has  wrought  the  change  in  their  orig- 
inal English  speech  ?  or  is  it  simply  a 
twang  inherited  from  their  Puritan  ances- 
tors, who  took  their  **  cant"  with  them 
to  the  New  World  ?  Americans,  includ- 
ing even  so  refined  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Lo- 
well, boast  that  they  alone  keep  the  tiue 
tradition  of  English  speech,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  forefathers,  **  in  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  spoke 
in  the  accents  of  Hosea  Biglow.  The 
difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  study- 
ing the  variations  of  the  voice  under  cul- 
ture has  been  due  to  the  want  of  any 
means  of  permanently  recording  its  tones. 
Now,  however,  that  the  phonograph  has 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  scientific 
toy,  comparative  phonology  may,  perhaps, 
take  its  place  among  the  sciences.  Be- 
sides this  and  other  results,  Mr.  Edison's 
wonderful  instrument  will  preserve  the 
fame  of  orators,  actors,  and  singers — 
hitherto  the  most  evanescent  kind  of 
glory,  as  it  had  to  be  taken  altogether  on 
trust — in  a  form  as  concrete  as  a  picture 
or  a  poem.  The  little  revolving  cylinders 
will  reproduce  **  the  sound  of  a  voice  that 
is  still,"  and  will  enable  us  to  have  ''  the 
little  voice  set  lisping  once  again"  years 
after  our  darling  has  been  laid  in  an  un- 
timely grave.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing almost  uncanny  in  the  power  of  thus 
permanently  enshrining  the  most  fleeting 

f»art  of  man,  and  reawakening  at  will  the 
iving  accents  of  one  who,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh  to  the  bodily  ear. — Contem- 
porary  Review. 
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I  HAD  been  dining  with  Erskine  in  bis 
pretty  little  bouse  in  Birdcage  Walk,  and 
we  were  sitting  in  the  library  over  our 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  when  the  question 
of  literary  forgeries  happened  to  turn  up 
in  conversation.  I  cannot  at  present  re- 
member how  it  was  that  we  struck  upon 
this  somewhat  curious  topic,  as  it  was  at 
that  time,  but  I  know  that  we  had  a  long 
discussion  about  Macpherson,  Ireland,  and 
*Chatterton,  and  that  with  re^rd  to  the 
last  I  insisted  that  his  so-called  forgeries 
were  merely  the  result  .of  an  artistic  desire 
for  perfect  representation  ;  that  we  had 
no  right  to  quarrel  with  an  artist  for  the 
conditions  under  which  he  chooses  to  pre- 
sent his  work  ;  and  that  all  Art  being  to 
a  certain  degree  a  mode  of  acting,  an  at- 
tempt to  realize  one's  own  personality  on 
some  imaginative  plane  out  of  reach  of  the 
trammelling  accidents  and  limitations  of 
real  life,  to  censure  an  artist  for  a  forgery 
was  to  confuse  an  ethical  with  an  sestheti- 
cal  problem. 

Erskine,  who  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
I  was,  and  had  been  listening  to  me  with 
the  amused  deference  of  a  man  of  forty, 
suddenly  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
and  said  to  me,  '*  What  would  you  say 
about  a  young  man  who  had  a  strange 
theoiy  about  a  certain  work  of  art,  be- 
lieveu  in  his  theory,  and  committed  a  for< 
gery  in  order  to  prove  it  ?" 

'*  Ah  !  that  is  quite  a  different  matter,' ' 
I  answered. 

Erskine  remained  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, looking  at  the  thin  gray  threads  of 
smoke  that  were  rising  from  his  cigarette. 
'^Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *' quite 
different. " 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  a  slight  touch  of  bitterness  perhaps, 
that  excited  my  curiosity.  **  Did  you 
ever  know  anybody  who  did  that  ?"  I 
cried. 

**Ye8,"  he  answered,  throwing  his 
cigarette  into  the  fire, — '*  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  Cyril  Graham.  He  was  very 
fascinating,  and  very  foolish,  and  very 
heartless.  However,  he  left  me  the  only 
legacy  I  ever  received  in  my  life." 

•*  What  was  that  ?"  I  exclaimed.  Er- 
skine  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  over  to 


a  tall  inlaid  cabinet  that  stood  between  the 
two  windows,  unlocked  it,  and  came  back 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  small  panel  picture  set  in  an  old  and 
somewhat  tarnished  Elizabethan  frame. 

It  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  young 
man  in  late  sixteenth»century  costume, 
standing  by  a  table,  with  his  right  hand 
resting  on  an  open  book.  He  seemed 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  of 
quite  extraordinary  personal  beauty, 
though  evidently  somewhat  effeminate. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dress  and 
the  closely  cropped  hair,  one  would  have 
said  that  the  face,  with  its  dreamy  wistful 
eyes,  and  its  delicate  scarlet  lips,  was  the 
face  of  a  girl.  In  manner,  and  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hands,  the  picture 
reminded  one  of  Francois  Clouet's  later 
work.  The  black  velvet  doublet  with  its 
fantastically  gilded  points,  and  the  pea- 
cock-blue  background  against  which  it 
showed  up  so  pleasantly,  and  from  which 
it  gained  such  luminous  value  of  color, 
were  quite  in  Clouet's  style  ;  and  the  two 
masks  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  that  hung 
somewhat  formally  from  the  marble  pedes- 
tal had  that  hard  severitv  of  touch — so 
different  from  the  facile  grace  of  the  Ital- 
ians— which  even  at  the  Court  of  France 
the  great  Flemish  master  never  completely 
lost,  and  which  in  itself  has  always  ocen  a 
characteristic  of  the  northern  temper. 

**  It  is  a  charming  thing,"  I  cried; 
**  but  who  is  this  wonderful  young  man, 
whose  beauty  Art  has  so  happily  preserved 
for  us  ?" 

•*  This  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.,'* 
said  Erskine,  with  a  sad  smile.  It  might 
have  been  a  chance  effect  of  light,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  eyes  were  quite 
bright  with  tears. 

'*  Mr.  W.  H.  I"  I  exclaimed  ;  **  who 
wasMr.  W.  H.?" 

**  Don't  you  remember?"  he  an- 
swered ;  '*  look  at  the  book  on  which  his 
hand  is  resting." 

'*  I  see  there  is  some  writing  there,  but 
I  cannot  make  it  out,"  I  replied. 

**  Take  this  magnify ing-glass  and  try," 
said  Erskine,  with  the  same  sad  smile  still 
playing  about  his  mouth. 

I  took  the  glass,  and  moving  the  lamp 
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a  little  nearer,  I  began  to  spell  out  the 
crabbed  six  teen  th-centary  handwriting. 
**  To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets.'*  .  .  .  *^Good  heavens !"  I 
cried,    *  *  is    this  Shakcspeare^s   Mr.  W. 

"**  Cyril  Graham  used  to  say  so/'  mut- 
tered Erskine. 

'*  But  it  is  not  a  bit  like  Lord  Pem- 
broke," I  answered.  '*  I  know  the  Pens- 
hurst  portraits  veiy  well.  I  was  staying 
near  there  a  few  weeks  ago." 

**  Do  you  really  believe  then  that  the 
Sonnets  are  addressed  to  Lord  Pern* 
broke  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  answered.  "  Pem- 
broke, Shakespeare,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton 
are  the  three  personages  of  the  Sonnets  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it." 

'*  Well,  I  agree  with  yon,"  said  Er- 
skine, '*  but  I  did  not  always  think  so.  I 
used  to  believe — well,  I  suppose  I  used  to 
'believe  in  Cyril  Graham  ana  his  theory." 

*'  And  what  was  that  f"  I  asked,  look- 
ing at  the  wonderful  portrait,  which  had 
already  begun  to  have  a  strange  fascination 
for  me. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,"  said  Erskine,  tak- 
ing the  picture  away  from  me — rather  ab- 
ruptly I  thought  at  the  time — **  a  vei^ 
long  story  ;  but  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I 
willtell  it  to  you." 

**  I  love  theories  about  the  Sonnets,"  I 
cried  ;  '^  but  I  don't  think  I  am  likely  to 
be  converted  to  any  new  idea.  The  mat- 
ter has  ceased  to  be  a  mystery  to  any  one. 
Indeed,  I  wonder  that  it  ever  was  a  mys- 
tery." 

^'  As  I  don't  believe  in  the  theory,  I 
am  not  likely  to  convert  you  to  it,"  said 
Erskine,  laughing  ;  ''  but  it  may  interest 
you." 

**  Tell  it  to  me,  of  course,"  I  answered. 
*'  If  it  is  half  as  delightful  as  the  picture, 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied." 

*'  Well,"  said  Erskine,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette,  *^  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  about 
Cyril  Graham  himself.  He  and  I  were  at 
the  same  house  at  Eton.  I  was  a  year  or 
two  older  than  he  was,  but  we  were  im- 
mense friends,  and  did  all  our  work  and 
all  our  play  together.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  more  play  than  work, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sofry  for  that. 
It  is  always  an  advantage  not  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sound  commercial  education,  and 
what  I  learned  in  the  playing  fields  at 
Eton  has  been  quite  as  useful  to  me  as 


anything  I  was  taught  at  Cambridge.  I 
should  tell  you  that  Cyril's  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead.  They  had  been 
drowned  in  a  horrible  yachting  accident 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  father  had 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  had 
married  a  daughter,  the  only  daughter,  in 
fact,  of  old  Lord  Crediton,  who  became 
Cyiil's  guardian  after  the  death  of  his 
parents.  I  don't  think  that  Lord  Credi- 
ton cared  very  much  for  Cyril.  He  had 
never  really  forgiven  his  daughter  for 
marrying  a  man  who  had  no  title.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  old  aristocrat,  who 
swore  like  a  costermonger,  and  had  the 
manners  of  a  farmer.  I  remember  seeing 
him  once  on  Speech-day.  He  growled  at 
me,  gave  me  a  sovereign,  and  told  me  not 
to  grow  up  '  a  damned  Radical '  like  my 
father.  Cyril  had  very  little  affection  for 
him,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  spend  most 
of  his  holidays  with  us  in  Scotland.  They 
never  really  got  on  together  at  all.  Cyril 
thought  him  a  bear,  and  he  thought  Cyril 
effeminate.  He  was  effeminate,  I  sup- 
pose, in  some  things,  though  he  was  a 
very  good  rider  and  a  capital  fencer.  In 
fact  he  got  the  foils  before  he  left  Eton. 
But  he  was  very  languid  in  his  manner, 
and  not  a  little  vain  of  his  good  looks,  and 
had  a  strong  objection  to  football.  The 
two  things  that  really  gave  him  pleasure 
were  poetry  and  acting.  At  Eton  he  was 
always  dressing  up  and  reciting  Shake- 
speare, and  when  he  wbnt  up  to  Trinity 
he  became  a  member  of  the  A.D.C.  his 
first  term.  I  remember  I  was  always  very 
jealous  of  his  acting.  I  was  absurdly  de- 
voted to  him  ;  I  suppose  because  we  were 
so  different  in  some  things.  I  was  a 
rather  awkward,  weakly  lad,  with  huge 
feet,  and  horribly  freckled.  Freckles  run 
in  Scotch  families  just  as  gout  does  in 
English  families.  Cyril  used  to  say  that 
of  the  two  he  preferred  the  gout ;  but  he 
always  set  an  absurdly  high  value  on  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  once  read  a  paper 
before  our  debating  society  to  prove  that 
it  was  better  to  bo  good-looking  than  to 
be  good.  He  certainly  was  wonderfully 
handsome.  People  who  did  not  like  him, 
Philistines  and  college  tutors,  and  young 
men  reading  for  the  Church,  used  to  say 
that  he  was  merely  pretty  ;  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  more  in  his  face  than  mere 
prettiness.  I  think  be  was  the  most  splen- 
did creature  I  ever  saw,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  grace  of  his  movements,  the 
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charm  of  his  manner.  He  fascinated 
everybody  who  was  worth  fascinating,  and 
a  great  many  people  who  were  not.  He 
was  often  wilful  and  petulant,  and  I  used 
to  think  him  dreadfully  insincere.  It  was 
due,  I  think,  chiefly  to  his  inordinate  de- 
sire to  please.  Poor  Cyril  !  I  told  him 
once  that  he  was  contented  with  very 
cheap  triumphs,  but  he  only  laughed. 
He  was  horribly  spoiled.  All  charming 
people,  I  fancy,  are  spoiled.  It  is  the 
secret  of  their  attraction. 

**  However,  I  must  tell  you  about  Cyril's 
acting.  You  know  that  no  actresses  are 
allowed  to  play  at  the  A.D.C.  At  least 
they  were  not  in  my  time.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  now.  Well,  of  course  Cyril  was 
always  cast  for  the  girls'  parts,  and  when 
*  As  Vou  Like  It '  was  produced  he  played 
Rosalind.  It  was  a  marvellous  perform- 
ance. In  fact,  Cyril  Graham  was  the 
only  perfect  Rosalind  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to  you 
the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  the  refinement 
of  tho  whole  thing.  It  made  an  immense 
sensation,  and  the  horrid  little  theatre,  as 
it  was  then,  was  crowded  every  night. 
Even  when  I  read  the  play  now  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  Cyril.  It  might  have 
been  written  for  him.  The  next  term  he 
took  his  degree,  and  came  to  London  to 
read  for  tho  diplomatic.  But  he  never 
did  any  work.  He  spent  his  days  in  read, 
ing  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  his  even- 
ings at  the  theatre.  He  was,  of  course, 
wild  to  go  on  the  stage.  It  was  all  that 
I  and  Lord  Crediton  could  do  to  prevent 
him.  Perhaps  if  he  had  gone  on  the 
stage  he  would  be  alive  now.  It  is  always 
a  silly  thing  to  sive  advice,  but  to  give 
good  advice  is  absolutely  fatal.  I  hope 
you  will  never  fall  into  that  error.  If  you 
do,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it. 

**  Well,  to  come  to  the  real  point  of  the 
story,  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  Cyril 
asking  me  to  come  round  to  his  rooms 
that  evening.  He  had  charming  cham- 
bers in  Piccadilly  overlooking  the  Green 
Park,  and  as  I  used  to  go  to  see  him  every 
day,  I  was  rather  surprised  at  his  taking 
the  trouble  to  write.  Of  course  I  went, 
and  when  I  arrived  I  found  him  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  at  last  discovered  the  true  secret  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  ;  that  all  the  schol- 
ars and  critics  had  been  entirely  on  the 
wrong  tack  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first 
who,  working  purely  by  internal  evidence, 


had  found  out  who  Mr.  W.  H.  really 
was.  He  was  perfectly  wild  with  delight, 
and  for  a  long  time  would  not  tell  me  his 
theory.  Finally,  he  produced  a  bundle 
of  notes,  took  his  copy  of  the  Sonnets  off 
the  mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  and  gave 
me  a  long  lecture  on  the  whole  subject: 

"  He  began  by  pointing  out  that  the 
young  man  to  whom  Shakespeare  ad- 
dressed these  strangely  passionate  poems 
must  have  been  somebody  who  was  a  really 
vital  factor  in  the  development  of  his 
dramatic  art,  and  that  this  could  not  be 
said  either  of  Lord  Pembroke  or  Lord 
Southampton.  Indeed,  whoever  he  was, 
he  could  not  have  been  anybody  of  high 
birth,  as  was  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
25th  Sonnet,  in  which  Shakespeare  con- 
trasts himself  with  those  who  are  *  great 
princes'  favorites  ; '  says  quite  frankly — 

** '  Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  stars 
Of  pablic  honor  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlooked  for  joy  in  that  I  honor  most ; ' 

and  ends  the  sonnet  by  congratulating 
himself  on  the  mean  state  of  him  he  so 
adored  : 

"  '  Then  happy  I,  that  loved  and  am  beloved 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  removed.*' 

This  sonnet  Cyril  declared  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  if  we  fancied  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  either  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  or 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  both  of  whom 
were  men  of  the  highest  position  in  Eng- 
land and  fully  entitled  to  be  called  *  great 
princes  ; '  and  he  in  corroboration  of  his 
view  read  me  Sonnets  cxxiv.  and  cxxv., 
in  •which  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  his  love 
is  not  ^  the  child  of  state,'  that  it  '  suffers 
not  in  smiling  pomp,'  but  is  *  builded  far 
from  accident.^  I  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  for  I  don't  think  the 
point  had  ever  been  made  before  ;  but 
what  followed  was  still  more  curious,  and 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  entirely  dis- 
pose of  Pembroke's  claim.  We  know 
from  Meres  that  the  Sonnets  had  been 
written  before  1598,  and  Sonnet  civ.  in* 
forms  us  that  Shakespeare's  friendship  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  had  been  already  in  existence 
for  three  years.  Now  Lord  Pembroke, 
who  was  born  in  1580,  did  not  come  to 
London  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
that  is  to  say  till  1598,  and  Shakespeare's 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  W.  H.  must  have 
begun  in  1594,  or  at  the  latest  in  1595. 
Shakespeare,  accordingly,  could  not  have 
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known  Lord  Pembroke  till  after  the  Son- 
nets bad  been  written. 

^  **  Cyril  pointed  out  also  that  Pem- 
broke's father  did  not  die  till  1601  ; 
whereas  it  was  evident  from  the  line, 

*  Yon  had  a  father,  let  your  son  say  so,* 

that  the  father  of  Mr.  W.  H.  was  dead  in 
1598.  Besides,  it  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  any  publisher  of  the  time,  and  the 
preface  is  from  the  publisher's  hand, 
would  have  ventured  to  address  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  Mr.  W. 
II.  ;  the  case  of  Lord  Buckhurst  being 
spoken  of  as  Mr.  Sackville  being  not  really 
a  parallel  instance,  as  Lord  Buckhnrst  was 
not  a  peer,  but  merely  the  younger  son 
of  a  peer,  with  a  courtesy  title,  and  the 
passage  in  *  England's  Parnassus,'  where  he 
is  so  spoken  of,  is  not  a  formal  and  stately 
dedication,  but  simply  a  casual  allusion. 
So  far  for  Lord  Pembroke,  whose  sup- 
posed claims  Cyril  easily  demolished  while 
1  sat  by  in  wonder.  With  Lord  South- 
ampton Cyril  had  even  less  difficulty. 
Southampton  became  at  a  very  early  age 
the  lo/er  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  eo  he 
needed  no  entreaties  to  marry  ;  he  was 
not  beautiful  ;  he  did  not  resemble  his 
mother,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  did — 

**  *  Then  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in 

thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  ; ' 

and,  above  all,  his  Christian  name  was 
Henry,  whereas  the  punning  sonnets 
(cxxxv.  and  cxiiii.)  show  that  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  Shakespeare's  friend  was  the 
same  as  his  own —  Will, 

*'  As  for  the  other  suggestions  of  un- 
fortunate commentators,  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
is  a  misprint  for  Mr.  W.  S.,  meaning  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare  ;  that  *  Mr.  W.  H. 
all '  should  be  read  *  Mr.  W.  Hall '  ;  that 
Mr.  W.  n,  is.  Mr.  William  Hathaway  ; 
and  that  a  full  stop  should  be  placed  after 
*  wisheth,'  making  Mr.  W.  H.  the  writer 
and  not  the  subject  of  the  dedication, — 
Cyril  got  rid  of  them  in  a  very  short  time  ; 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  his 
reasons,  though  I  remember  he  sent  me 
off  into  a  fit  of  laughter  by  reading  to  me, 
I  am  glad  to  say  not  in  the  original,  some 
extracts  from  a  German  commentator  called 
Barnstorff,  who  insisted  that  Mr.  W.  U. 
was  no  less  a  person  than  '  Mr.  William 
Himself.  *  Nor  would  he  allow  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Sonnets  are  mere  satires  on 
the  work  of  Drayton  and  John  Davies  of 


Hereford.  To  him,  as  indeed  to  me,  they 
were  poems  of  serious  and  tragic  import, 
wrung  out  of  the  bitterness  of  Shake- 
speare's heart,  and  made  sweet  by  the 
honey  of  his  lips.  Still  less  would  he  ad- 
mit  that  they  were  merely  a  philosophical 
allegory,  and  that  in  them  Shakespeare  is 
addressing  his  Ideal  Self,  or  Ideal  Man* 
hood,  or  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  or  the  Rea- 
son, or  the  Divine  Logos,  or  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  felt,  as  indeed  I  think  we 
all  must  feel,  that  the  Sonnets  are  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual, — to  a  particular 
young  man  whose  personality  for  some 
reason  seems  to  have  filled  the  soul  of 
Shakespeare  with  terrible  joy  and  no  less 
terrible  despair. 

^*  Having  in  this  manner  cleared  the 
way  as  it  were,  Cyril  asked  me  to  dismiss 
from  my  mind  any  preconceived  ideas  I 
might  have  formed  on  the  subject,  and  to 
give  a  fair  and  unbiassed  hearing  to  his 
own  theory.  The  problem  he  pointed  out 
was  this  :  Who  was  that  young  man  of 
Shakespeare's  day  who,  without  being  of 
noble  birth  or  even  of  noble  nature,  was 
addressed  by  him  in  terms  of  such  pas- 
sionate adoration  that  we  can  but  wonder 
at  the  strange  worship,  and  are  almost 
afraid  to  turn  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
mystery  of  the  poet's  heart  ?  Who  was 
he  whose  physical  beauty  was  such  that  it 
became  the  very  comer-stone  of  Shake- 
speare's art ;  the  very  source  of  Shake- 
speare's inspiration  ;  the  very  incarnation 
of  Shakespeare's  dreams  ?  To  look  upon 
him  as  simply  the  object  of  certain  love- 
poems  is  to  miss  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
poems  :  for  the  art  of  which  Shakespeare 
talks  in  the  Sonnets  is  not  the  art  of  the 
Sonnets  themselves,  which  indeed  were  to 
him  but  slight  and  secret  things — it  is  the 
art  of  the  dramatist  to  which  he  is  always 
alluding  ;  and  he  to  whom  Shakespeare 
said — 

"  '  Thon  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance/ — 

he  to  whom  he  promised  immortality, 

"  '  Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the 
mouth  of  men,' — 

was  surely  none  other  than  the  boy-actor 
for  whom  he  created  Viola  and  Imogen, 
Juliet  and  Rosalind,  Portia  and  Desde- 
mona,  and  Cleopatra  herself.  This  'was 
Cyril  Graham's  theory,  evolved  as  you  see 
purely  from  the  Sonnets  themselves,  and 
depending  for  its  acceptance  not  so  much 
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on  demonstrable  proof  or  formal  evidence, 
but  on  a  kind  of  spiritual  and  artistic 
sense,  by  which  alone  he  claimed  could 
the  true  meaning  of  the  poems  be  dis- 
cerned. I  remember  his  reading  to  me 
that  fine  sonnet — 

"  '  How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  inyent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  ponr'st  into 

my  yerse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in 

worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date ' 

— and  pointing  out  how  completely  it  cor- 
roborated his  theory  ;  and  indeed  he  went 
through  all  the  Sonnets  carefully,  and 
showed,  or  fancied  that  he  showed,  that, 
according  to  his  new  explanation  of  their 
meaning,  things  that  had  seemed  obscure, 
or  evil,  or  exaggerated,  became  clear  and 
rational,  and  of  high  artistic  import,  illus- 
trating Shakespeare's  conception  of  the 
true  relations  between  the  art  of  the  actor 
and  the  art  of  the  dramatist. 

' '  It  is  of  course  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  in  Shakcspeare*8  company  some 
wonderful  boy  actor  of  great  beauty,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  presentation  of  his 
noble  heroines  ;  for  Shakespeare  was  a 
practical  theatrical  manager  as  well  as  an 
imaginative  poet,  and  Cynl  Graham  liad 
actually  discovered  the  boy-actor's  name. 
He  was  Will,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
him,  Willie  Hughes.  The  Christian  name 
he  found  of  course  in  the  punning  sonnets, 
cxxxv.  and  cxliii.  ;  the  surname  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  hidden  in  the  eighth  line 
of  the  20th  Sonnet,  where  Mr.  W.  il.  is 
described  as — 

**  *  A  man  in  hew,  all  Hews  in  his  oontrow- 
ling/       . 

''  In  the  original  edition  of  the  Sonnets 
'  Hews'  is  pnnted  with  a  capital  letter 
and  in  italics,  and  this,  he  claimed,  showed 
clearly  that  a  play  on  words  was  intended, 
his  view  receiving  a  good  deal  of  corrob- 
oration from  those  sonnets  in  which  curi- 
oos  pons  are  made  on  the  words  *  use ' 
and  '  usury.'  Of  course  I  was  converted 
at  once,  and  Willie  Hughes  became  to  me 
as  real  a  person  as  Shakespeare.  The 
only  objection  I  made  to  the  theory  was 


that  the  name  of  Willie  Hughes  does  not 
occur  in  the  list  of  the  actors  of  Shake- 
speare's company  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
first  folio.  Cyril,  however,  pointed  oat 
that  the  absence  of  Willie  Hughes's  name 
from  this  list  really  corroborated  the  the- 
ory, as  it  was  evident  from  Sonnet  Ixxxvi. 
that  Willie  Hughes  had  abandoned  Shake- 
speare's company  to  play  at  a  rival  theatre, 
probably  in  some  of  Chapman's  plays.  It 
IS  in  reference  to  this  that  in  the  great 
sonnet  on  Chapman  Shakespeare  said  to 
Willie  Hagh< 


**  *  But  when  your  countenance  filled  up  his 

line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter  ;  that  enfeebled  mine  '— 

the  expression  '  when  your  countenance 
filled  up  his  line '  referring  obviously  to 
the  beauty  of  the  young  actor  giving  life 
and  reality  and  added  charm  to  Chap- 
man's verse,  the  same  idea  being  also  put 
forward  in  the  79th  Sonnet— 

"  '  Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace. 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayed,  : 
And  my  sick  Muse  does  give  another  place  ;' 

and  in  the  immediately  preceding  sonnet, 
where  Shakespeare  says, 

<<  *  Every  alien  pen  has  got  my  um 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse,' 

the  play  upon  words  (use  r=  Hughes) 
beinff  of  course  obvious,  and  the  phrase 
'  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse, '  mean- 
ing '  by  your  assistance  as  an  actor  bring 
their  plays  before  the  people. ' 

^'  It  was  a  wonderful  evening,  and  we 
sat  up  almost  till  dawn  reading  and  re- 
reading the  Sonnets.  After  some  time, 
however,  I  began  to  see  that  before  the 
theory  could  be  placed  before  the  world 
in  a  really  perfected  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  some  independent  evidence 
about  the  existence  of  this  young  actor 
Willie  Hughes.  If  this  could  be  once 
established,  there  could  be  no  possible 
doubt  about  his  identity  with  Mr.  W.  H.  ; 
but  otherwise  the  theory  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  I  put  this  forward  very  strongly 
to  Cyril,  who  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  at 
what  he  called  my  Philistine  tone  of  mind, 
and  indeed  was  rather  bitter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. However,  I  made  him  promise  that 
in  his  own  interest  he  would  not  publish 
his  discovery  till  he  had  put  the  whole 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  and 
for  weeks  and  weeks  we  searched  the  reg- 
isters of  City  churches,  the  Alleyn  MSS.  at 
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Dalwich,  the  Record  Office,  the  papers  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain — everything,  in 
fact,  that  we  thought  might  contain  some 
allusion  to  Willie  Hughes.  We  discov- 
ered nothing,  of  course,  and  every  day  the 
existence  of  Willie  Hughes  seemed  to  me 
to  become  more  problematical.  Cyril  was 
in  a  dreadful  state,  and  used  to  ^o  over 
the  whole  question  day  after  day,  entreat- 
ing me  to  believe  ;  but  1  saw  the  one  flaw 
in  the  theory,  and  1  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced till  the  actual  existence  of  Willie 
Hughes,  a  boy-actor  of  Elizabethan  days, 
had  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  or  cavil. 

"  One  day  Cyril  left  town  to  stay  with 
his  grandfather,  1  thought  at  the  time, 
but  I  afterward  heard  from  Lord  Crediton 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and  about  a 
fortnight  afterward  1  received  a  telegram 
from  him,  handed  in  at  Warwick,  asking 
me  to  be  sure  to  come  and  dine  with  him 
that  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  When  1 
arrived,  he  said  to  me,  '  The  only  apostle 
who  did  not  deserve  proof  was  S.  Thomas, 
and  S.  Thomas  was  the  only  apostle  who 

fot  it.'  1  asked  him  what  he  meant, 
[e  answered  that  he  had  not  merely  been 
able  to  establish  the  existence  in  the  six- 
teenth century  of  a  boy-actor  of  the  name 
of  Willie  Hughes,  but  to  prove  by  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets.  He  would 
not  tell  me  anything  more  at  the  time  ; 
bat  after  dinner  he  solemnly  produced  the 
picture  1  showed  you,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  discovered  it  by  the  merest  chance 
nailed  to  the  side  of  an  old  chest  that  he 
had  bought  at  a  farmhouse  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  chest  itself,  which  was  a  very 
fine  example  of  Elizabethan  work,  he  had, 
of  course,  brought  with  him,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  panel  the  initials  W. 
H.  were  undoubtedly  carved.  It  was  this 
monogram  that  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  till  he  had 
had  the  chest  in  his  possession  for  several 
days  that  he  had  thought  of  making  any 
careful  examination  of  the  inside.  One 
morning,  however,  he  saw  that  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  chest  was  much  thicker  than 
the  other,  and  looking  more  closely,  he 
discovered  that  a  framed  panel  picture  was 
clamped  against  it.  On  taking  it  out,  he 
found  it  was  the  picture  that  is  now  lying 
on  the  sofa.  It  was  very  dirty,  and  cov- 
ered with  mould  ;  but  he  managed  to 
clean  it,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  saw  that  he 
Nkw  Sxbiss. — ^YoL.  L.,  No.  2. 


had  fallen  by  mere  chance  on  the  one 
thing  for  which  he  had  been  looking. 
Here  was  an  authentic  portrait  of  Mr.  W. 
H.,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  dedi- 
catory page  of  the  Sonnets,  and  on  the 
frame  itself  could  be  faintly  seen  the  name 
of  the  young  man  written  in  black  uncial 
letters  on  a  faded  gold  ground,  '  Master 
Will.  Hews.' 

**  Well,  what  was  I  to  say  9  It  never 
occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  Cyril 
Graham  was  playing  a  trick  on  me,  or 
that  he  was  trying  to  prove  his  theory  by 
means  of  a  forgery." 

**  But  is  it  a  forgery  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Erskine.  "  It 
is  a  very  good  forgery  ;  but  it  is  a  forgery 
none  the  less.  1  thought  at  the  time  that 
Cyril  was  rather  calm  about  the  whole 
matter  ;  but  I  remember  he  more  than 
once  told  me  that  he  himself  required  no 
proof  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  thought  the 
theory  complete  without  it.  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  told  him  that  without  it  the  the- 
ory would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  I  warmly 
congratulated  him  on  the  marvellous  dis- 
covery. We  then  arranged  that  the  pic- 
ture should  be  etched  or  facsimiled,  and 
placed  as  the  frontispiece  to  Cyril's  edition 
of  the  Sonnets  ;  and  for  three  months  we 
did  nothing  but  go  over  each  poem  line 
by  line,  till  we  had  settled  every  difficulty 
of  text  or  meaning.  One  unlucky  day  I 
was  in  a  print-shop  in  Holbom,  when  I 
saw  upon  the  counter  some  extremely 
beautiful  drawing  in  silver-point.  I  was 
so  attracted  by  them  that  I  bought  them  ; 
and  the  proprietor  *of  the  place,  a  man 
called  Rawlings,  told  me  that  they  were 
done  by  a  young  painter  of  the  name  of 
Edward  Merton,  who  was  veiy  clever,  but 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  I  went  to  see 
Merton  some  days  afterward,  having  got 
his  address  from  the  print-seller,  and 
found  a  pale,  interesting  young  man,  with, 
a  rather  common-looking  wife— his  model,, 
as  I  subsequently  learned.  I  told  hinx 
how  much  I  admired  his  drawings,  at 
which  he  seemed  very  pleased,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  show  me  some  of  his 
other  work.  As  we  were  looking  over  a 
portfolio,  full  of  really  very  lovely  things, 
— for  Merton  had  a  most  delicate  and  de* 
lightful  touch, — I  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  drawing  of  the  picture  of  Mr  W.  H. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 
It  was  almost  a  facsimile — the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  two  masks  of  Tragedy 
16 
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and  Comedy  were  not  saspendcd  from  the 
marble  table  as  they  are  in  the  picture, 
but  were  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  young 
man's  feet.     *  Where  on  earth  did  you  get 
that  ? '  I  said.     He  grew  rather  confused, 
and  said — '  Oh,  that  is  nothing.     I  did 
not  know  it  was  in  this  portfolio.     It  is 
not  a  thing  of  any  value.'     '  It  is  what 
you  did  for  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,'  exclaimed 
his  wife  ;  *  and  if  this  gentleman  wishes 
to  buy  it,  let  him  have  it. '     *  For  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  ? '  I  repeated.     '  Did  you 
paint  the  picture  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ? '     *  I 
don't  understand  what  you  mean,'  he  an- 
swered,  growing   very  red.      Well,    the 
whole  thing    was    quite   dreadful.     The 
wife  let  it  all  out.     1  gave  her  five  pounds 
when  I  was  going  away.     I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  now  ;  but  of  course  I  was  furi- 
ous.    I  went  off  at  once  to  Cyril's  cham- 
bers, waited  there  for  three  hours  before 
he  came  in,  with  that  horrid  lie  staring 
me  in  the  face,  and  told  him  I  had  dis- 
covered his  forgery.     He  grew  very  pale, 
and  said — *  I  did  it  purely  for  your  sake. 
You  would  not  be  convinced  in  any  other 
way.     It  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
theory.'     *  The  truth  of  the  theory  I '  I 
exclaimed  ;  '  the  less  we  talk  about  that 
the  better.     You  never  even  believed  in 
it  yourself.     If  you  had,  you  would  not 
have  committed  a  forgery  to  prove  it.' 
High  words  passed  between  us  ;  we  had  a 
fearful  quarrel.     I  daresay  I  was  unjust. 
The  next  morning  he  was  dead." 

**Dead!"  I  cried. 

''  Yes  ;  he  shot  himself  with  a  revolver. 
Some  of  the  blood  splashed  upon  the 
frame  of  the  picture,  just  where  the  name 
had  been  painted.  By  the  time  I  arrived 
— his  servant  had  sent  for  me  at  once— the 
police  were  already  there.  He  had  left  a 
letter  for  me,  evidently  written  in  the 
greatest  agitation  and  distress  of  mind." 

"What  was  in  it  I"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that  he  believed  absolutely  in 
Willie  Hughes  ;  that  the  forgery  of  the 
picture  had  been  done  simply  as  a  conces- 
sion to  me,  and  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  theory  ; 
and  that  in  order  to  show  me  how  firm 
and  flawless  his  faith  in  the  whole  thing 
was,  he  was  going  to  offer  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  secret  of  the  Sonnets.  It 
was  a  foolish,  mad  letter.  I  remember 
he  ended  by  saying  that  he  intrusted  to 
me  the  Willie  Hughes  theory,  and  that  it 
was  for  me  to  present  it  to  the  world,  and 


i( 


to  unlock  the   secret    of    Shakespeare's 
heart." 

"  It  is  a  most  tragic  story,"  I  cried  ; 
but  why  have  you  not  carried  out  his 
wishes  ?" 

Erskine  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Be- 
cause it  is  a  perfectly  unsound  theory 
from  beginning  to  end,"  he  answered. 

"  My  dear  Erskine,"  I  said,  getting  up 
from  my  seat,  "  you  are  entirely  wrong 
about  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the  only 
perfect  key  to  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  that 
has  ever  been  made.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail.  I  believe  in  Willie  Hughes." 
**  Don't  say  that,"  said  Erskine, 
gravely  ;  "I  believe  there  is  something 
fatal  about  the  idea,  and  intellectually 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  I  have 
gone  into  the  whole  matter,  and  I  assure 
you  the  theory  is  entirely  fallacious.  It 
is  plausible  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
it  stops.  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  take  up  the  subject  of  Willie 
Hughes.  You  will  break  your  heart  over 
it.'» 

**  Erskine,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  your 
duty  to  give  this  theory  to  the  world.  If 
you  will  not  do  it,  I  will.  By  keeping  it 
back  you  wrong  the  memory  of  Cyril 
Graham,  the  youngest  and  the  most  splen* 
did  of  all  the  martyrs  of  literature.  I  en- 
treat you  to  do  him  justice.  He  died  for 
this  thing,— don't  let  his  death  be  in 
vain." 

Erskine  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 
'*  You  are  carried  away  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  story,"  he  said.  **  You  for- 
get that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  true  be- 
cause a  man  dies  for  it.  I  was  devoted  to 
Cyril  Graham.  His  death  was  a  horrible 
blow  to  me.  I  did  not  recover  it  for 
years.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  recov- 
ered it.  But  Willie  Hughes  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  idea  of  Willie  Hughes. 
No  such  person  ever  existed.  As  for 
bringing  the  whole  thing  before  the  world 
— the  world  thinks  that  Cyril  Graham  shot 
himself  by  accident.  The  only  proof  of 
his  suicide  was  contained  in  the  letter  to 
me,  and  of  this  letter  the  public  never 
heard  anything.  To  the  present  day  Lord 
Crediton  thinks  that  the  whole  thing  was 
accidental." 

**  Cyril  Graham  sacrificed  his  life  to  a 
great  idea,"  I  answered  ;  '*  and  if  you 
will  not  tell  of  his  martyrdom,  tell  at  least 
of  his  faith." 

*^  His  faithy"  said  Erskine,  ^'  was  fixed 
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in  a  thing  that  wae  false,  in  a  thing  that 
was  unsound,  in  a  thing  that  no  Shake- 
spearian scholar  would  accept  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  theory  would  be  laughed  at. 
Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  don't 
follow  a  trail  that  leads  nowhere.  You 
start  by  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
very  person  whose  existence  is  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  Besides,  everybody  knows 
that  tne  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  Lord 
Pembroke.  The  matter  is  settled  once 
for  all." 

**  The  matter  is  not  settled  I"  I  ex- 
claimed. '^  I  will  take  up  the  theory 
where  Cyril  Graham  left  it,  and  I  will 
prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  right" 

*^  Silly  boy!"  said  Erskine.  "Go 
home  :  it  is  after  two,  and  don't  think 
about  Willie  Hughes  any  more.  I  am 
sorry  I  told  you  anything  about  it,  and 
very  sorry  indeed  that  I  should  have  con- 
verted you  to  a  thing  in  which  I  don't 
believe." 

**  You  have  given  me  the  key  to  the 
greatest  mystery  of  modem  literature,"  I 
answered  ;  **  and  I  shall  not  rest  till  I 
have  made  you  recognize,  till  I  have  made 
everybody  recognize,  that  Cyril  Graham 
was  the  most  subtle  Shakespearian  critic 
of  our  day." 

As  I  walked  home  through  St.  James's 
Park  the  dawn  was  just  breaking  over 
London.  The  white  swans  were  lying 
asleep  on  the  polished  lake,  and  the  gaunt 
Palace  looked  purple  against  the  pale- 
green  sky.  I  thought  of  Cyril  Graham, 
and  my  eves  filled  with  tears. 

IL 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  I 
awoke,  and  the  sun  was  streaming  in 
through  the  curtains  of  my  room  in  long 
slanting  beams  of  dusty  gold.  I  told  my 
servant  that  I  would  be  at  home  to  no 
one  ;  and  after  I  had  had  a  cup  of  choco- 
late and  a  petit-pain,  I  took  down  from 
the  book-shelf  my  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  and  began  to  go  carefully  through 
them.  Every  poem  seemed  to  me  to  cor- 
roborate Cyril  Graham's  theory.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  my  hand  upon  Shakespeare's 
heart,  and  was  counting  each  separate 
throb  and  pulse  of  passion.  I  thought  of 
the  wonderful  boy-actor,  and  saw  his  face 
in  every  line. 

Two  sonnets,  I  remember,  struck  me 
particularly  :  they  were  the  53d  and  the 
67th.     In  the  first  of  these,  Shakespeare, 


complimenting  Willie  Hughes  on  the  ver- 
satility of  his  acting,  on  his  wide  range  of 
parts,  a  range  extending  from  Rosalind  to 
Juliet,  and  from  Beatrice  to  Ophelia,  says 
to  him — 

"  What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  yon 

made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  yon  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  yon,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend  '* — 

lines  that  would  be  unintelligible  if  they 
were  not  addressed  to  an  actor,  for  the 
word  **  shadow"  had  in  Shakespeare's  day 
a  technical  meaning  connected  with  the 
stage.  *'  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows,"  says  Theseus  of  the  actors  in 
the  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and 
there  are  many  similar  allusions  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  These  sonnets  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  series  in  which 
Shakespeare  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
actor's  art,  and  of  the  strange  and  rare 
temperament  that  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fect stage-player.  "  Uow  is  it,"  says 
Shakespeare  to  Willie  Uughes,  *'  that  you 
have  so  many  personalities  ?'*  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  his  beauty  is 
such  that  it  seems  to  realize  every  form 
and  phase  of  fancy,  to  embody  each  dream 
of  the  creative  imagination — an  idea  that 
is  still  further  expanded  in  the  sonnet  that 
immediately  follows,  where,  beginning 
with  the  fine  thought, 

"  O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous 

seem 
By  that  sweet   ornament    which  truth  doth 

give  r ' 

Shakespeare  invites  us  to  notice  how  the 
truth  of  acting,  the  truth  of  visible  pres- 
entation on  the  stage,  adds  to  the  wonder 
of  poetry,  giving  life  to  its  loveliness,  and 
actual  reality  to  its  ideal  form.  And  yet, 
in  the  67th  Sonnet,  Shakespeare  calls  upon 
Willie  Hughes  to  abandon  the  stage  with 
its  artificiality,  its  false  mimic  life  of 
painted  face  and  unreal  costume,  its  im- 
moral influences  and  suggestions,  its  re- 
moteness from  the  true  world  of  noble 
action  and  sincere  utterance. 

'*  Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  shoald  achieve, 
And  laoe  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  shoald  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek 
And  steal  dead  seeming  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectlj  seek 
Boses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ?" 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  great  a  dram- 
atist as  Shakespeare,  who  realized  his  own 
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perfection  as  an  artist  and  his  humanity 
as  a  man  on  the  ideal  plane  of  stage- writ- 
ing and  stage-playing,  should  have  written 
in  these  terms  about  the  theatre  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  in  Sonnets  ex.  and 
cxi.  Shakespeare  shows  us  that  he  too  was 
wearied  of  the  world  of  puppets,  and  full 
of  shame  at  having  made  himself  *'  a 
motley  to  the  view."  The  111th  Sonnet 
is  especially  bitter  :— 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  Fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public   manners 

breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a 

brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  Uke  the  dyer*s  hand  : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed ' ' — 

and  there  are  many  signs  elsewhere  of  the 
same  feeling,  signs  familiar  to  all  real 
students  of  Shakespeare. 

One  point  puzzled  me  immensely  as  I 
read  the  Sonnets,  and  it  was  days  before 
I  struck  on  the  true  interpretation,  which 
indeed  Cyril  Graham  himself  seems  to 
have  missed.  I  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  Shakespeare  set  so  high  a 
value  on  his  young  friend  marrying.  He 
himself  had  married  young,  and  the  result 
had  been  unhappiness,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  asked  Willie 
Hughes  to  commit  the  same  error.  The 
boy-player  of  Rosalind  had  nothing  to 
gain  from  marriage,  or  from  the  passions 
of  real* life.  The  early  sonnets,  with  their 
strange  entreaties  to  have  children,  seemed 
to  me  a  jarring  note.  The  explanation  of 
the  mystery  came  on  me  quite  suddenly, 
and  I  found  it  in  the  curious  dedication. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dedication 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  TO  •  THE  •  ONUS  •  BiaXTTEB  •  07  • 

THS8B  •  IK8X7INO  •  SONNETS  • 

MS  W.    H.  •  AliL  •  HAPPIMESSB  • 

AND  •  THAT  •  XTEBNITIB  * 

PfiOmSSD  •  BT  • 

0I7B  •  BVBB^IJVIMO  •  POXT  • 

WI8HBTH  • 

THE  •  WELL- WIS UINO  • 

▲DVBNTUBEB  •  IN  • 

8ETTINO  • 

70BTH. 

T.   T/' 

Some  scholars  have  supposed  that  the 
word  *'  begetter"  in  this  dedication  means 
simply  the  procurer  of  the  Sonnets  for 
Thomas  Thorpe  the  publisher ;  but  this 
▼iew  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the 


highest  authorities  are  quite  agreed  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  inspirer, 
the  metaphor  being  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  nhysical  life.  Now  I  saw  that 
the  same  metaphor  was  used  by  Shake- 
speare himself  all  through  the  poems,  and 
this  set  me  on  the  right  track.  Finally  I 
made  my  great  discovery.  The  marriage 
that  Shakespeare  proposes  for  Willie 
Hughes  is  the  '*  marriage  with  his  Muse,** 
an  expression  which  is  definitely  put  for- 
ward in  the  82d  Sonnet,  where,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  defection  of 
the  boy-actor  for  whom  he  had  written  his 
greatest  parts,  and  whose  beanty  had  in- 
deed suggested  them,  he  opens  his  com- 
plaint by  saying — 

**  I'll  grant  thou  wert   not  married  to  my 
Muse." 

The  children  he  beo^s  him  to  beget  are  no 
children  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  more  im- 
mortal children  of  undying  fame.  The 
whole  cycle  of  the  early  sonnets  is  simply 
Shakespeare's  invitation  to  Willie  Hughes 
to  go  upon  the  stage  and  become  a  player. 
How  barren  and  profitless  a  thing,  he  says, 
is  this  beauty  of  yours  if  it  be  not  used  : 

"  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tattered  weed,  of  small  worth  held  : 
Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days, 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were    an    all-eating    shame    and    thriftless 
praise." 

You  must  create  something  in  art :  my 
verse  **  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee  ;"  only 
listen  to  me,  and  I  will  **  bring  forth  eter- 
nal numbers  to  outlive  long  date,"  and  you 
shall  people  with  forms  of  your  own  image 
the  imaginary  world  of  the  stage.  These 
children  that  you  beget,  he  continues,  will 
not  wither  away,  as  mortal  children  do, 
but  you  shall  live  in  them  and  in  my 
plays  :  do  but 

**  Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee  I*' 

I  collected  all  the  passages  that  seemed 
to  me  to  corroborate  this  view,  and  they 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  me,  and 
showed  me  how  complete  Cyril  Graham's 
theory  really  was.  I  also  saw  that  it  was 
quite  easy  to  separate  those  lines  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Sonnets  themselves  from 
those  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  great  dra- 
matic work.  This  was  a  point  that  had 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  all  critics  up 
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to  Cyril  Graham's  day.  And  yet  it  was 
one  of  the  most  importaDt  points  in  the 
whole  series  of  poems.  To  the  Sonnets 
Shakespeare  was  more  or  less  indifferent. 
Ue  did  not  wish  to  rest  his  fame  on  them. 
They  were  to  him  his  '*  slight  Muse,"  as 
he  calls  them,  and  intended,  as  Meres  tells 
us,  for  private  circulation  only  among  a 
few,  a  very  few,  friends.  Upon  the  other 
hand  he  was  extremely  conscious  of  the 
high  artistic  value  of  his  plays,  and  shows 
a  noble  self-reliance  upon  his  dramatic 
genius.     When  he  says  to  Willie  Hughes  : 


I 


"  Bat  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thon  wander'st  in  his 

shade, 
When  in  eUrncU  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this  and  this  gives  life  to 
thee  ;••— 

the  expression  "  eternal  lines'*  clearly  al- 
ludes  to  one  of  his  plays  that  he  was  send- 
ing him  at  the  time,  just  as  the  concluding 
couplet  points  to  his  confidence   in  the 

robability  of  his  plays  being  always  acted. 

n  his  adaress  to  the  Dramatic  Muse  (Son  • 
nets  c.  and  ci.),  we  find  the  same  feeling. 

"  Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  fozget*st  so 

long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy 

might  ? 
Spends  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkenmg  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects 

light  r 

he  cries,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  reproach 
the  mistress  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  for 
her  **  neglect  of  Truth  in  Beauty  dyed," 
and  says — 

"Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wUt  thon  be 

dumb? 
Excuse  not  silence  so  ;  for  't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  praised  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office,  Mnse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  hiin  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows 


now. 


It  is,  however,  perhaps  in  the  55th  Son- 
net that  Shakespeare  gives  to  this  idea  its 
fullest  expression.  To  imagine  that  the 
**  powerful  rhyme"  of  the  second  line  re- 
fers to  the  sonnet  itself,  is  to  entirely  mis- 
take Shakespeare's  meaning.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  extremely  likely,  from 
the  general  character  of  the  sonnet,  that  a 
particular  play  was  meant,  and  that  the 
play  was  none  other  but  '*  Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

'*  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 


But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  con- 
tents 
Than  uoswept  stone  besmeared  with  sluttish 

time. 
When  wasteful  wars  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Not  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall 

bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  uiall  still 

find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes." 

It  was  also  extremely  suggestive  to  note 
how  here  as  elsewhere  Shakespeare  prom- 
ised Willie  Hughes  immortality  in  a  form 
that  appealed  to  men's  eyes* that  is  to 
say,  in  a  spectacular  form,  in  a  play  that 
is  to  be  looked  at. 

For  two  weeks  I  worked  hard  at  the 
Sonnets,  hardly  ever  going  out,  and  re- 
fusing all  invitations.  Every  day  I 
seemed  to  be  discovering  something  new, 
and  Willie  Hughes  became  to  me  a  kind 
of  spiritual  presence,  an  ever-dominant 
personality.  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I 
saw  him  standing  in  the  shadow  of  my 
room,  so  well  had  Shakespeare  drawn 
him,  with  his  golden  hair,  his  tender 
flower- like  grace,  his  dreamy  deep-sunken 
eyes,  bis  delicate  mobile  limbs,  and  his 
white  lily  hands.  His  very  name  fascinated 
me.  Willie  Hughes  1  Willie  Hughes  ! 
How  musically  it  sounded  !  Yes  ;  who 
else  but  he  could  have  been  the  master- 
mistress  of  Shakespeare's  passion,*  the 
lord  of  his  love  to  whom  he  was  bound  in 
vassalage,!  the  delicate  minion  of  pleas- 
ure, J  the  rose  of  the  whole  world,  §  the 
herald  of  the  spring  |  decked  in  the  proud 
livery  of  youth,  ^  the  lovely  boy  whom  it 
was  sweet  music  to  hear,**  and  whose 
beauty  was  the  very  raiment  of  Shake- 
speare's heart,  ff  as  it  was  the  keystone  of 
his  dramatic  power  I  How  bitter  now 
seemed  the  whole  tragedy  of  his  desertion 
and  his  shame  1 — shame  that  he  made 
sweet  and  lovely  JJ  by  the  mere  magic  of 
his  personality,  but  that  was  none  the  less 
shame.  Yet  as  Shakespe^u'e  forgave  him, 
should  not  we  forgive  him  also  ?  I  did 
not  caro  to  pry  into  the  mystery  of  his 
sin. 


*  Sonnet  xx.  2. 
t  Sonnet  cxxvi.  9. 
II  Bonnet  i.  10. 
♦♦  Sonnet  viii.  1. 
iX  Sonnet  xov.  1. 


I 


Sonnet  xxvi.  1. 
Sonnet  ois..  14. 
Sonnet  ii.  3. 
ft  Sonnet  xxii.  6. 
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nis  abandonment  of  Shakespeare's  the- 
atre was  a  different  matter,  and  I  investi- 
li^ated  it  at  great  length.  Finally  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Cvril  Graham  had 
been  wrong  in  regarding  the  rival  dram- 
atist of  the  80th  Sonnet  as  Chapman. 
It  was  obvionslv  Marlowe  who  was  alluded 
to.  At  the  time  the  Sonnets  were  writ- 
ten,  such  an  expression  as  ^*  the  proud  full 
sail  of  his  great  verse*'  could  not  have 
been  used  of  Chapman's  work,  however 
applicable  it  might  have  been  to  the  style 
of  his  later  Jacobean  plays.  No  :  Mar- 
lowe was  clearly  the  rival  dramatist  of 
whom  Shakespeare  spoke  in  such  laudatory 
terms  ;  and  that 

"  Affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  galls  him  with  intelligence,** 

was  the  Mephistopheles  of  his  Doctor 
Faustus.  No  doubt,  Marlowe  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  boy- 
actor,  and  lured  him  away  from  the  Black- 
friars'  Theatre,  that  he  might  play  the 
Gaveston  of  his  '*  Edward  II."  That 
Shakespeare  had  the  legal  right  to  retain 
Willie  Hughes  in  his  own  company  is  evi- 
dent from  Sonnet  Ixxxvii.,  where  he 
says  :— 

''  Farewell  I  then  art  too  dear  for  my  possess- 
ing. 
And  like  enough  thon  know*9t  thy  estimate  : 

The  charter  of  thy  voorih  gives  thee  releasing  ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 

The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 

And  80  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  work  then  not 
knowing, 

Or  me,  to  whom  thon  gavest  it,  else  mistaking  ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 

Comes  none  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
This  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter." 

But  him  whom  he  could  not  hold  by 
love,  he  would  not  hold  by  force.  Willie 
Hughes  became  a  member  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke's company,  and,  perhaps  in  the 
open  yard  of  the  Red  Bull  Tavern,  played 
the  part  of  King  Edward's  delicate  min- 
ion. On  Marlowe's  death,  he  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Shakespeare,  who,  what- 
ever his  fellow.partners  may  have  thought 
of  the  matter,  was  not  slow  to  forgive  the 
wilfulness  and  treachery  of  the  young 
actor. 

How  well,  too,  had  Shakespeare  drawn 
the  temperament  of  the  stage-player ! 
Willie  Hughes  was  one  of  those 


'*  That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone.'  * 

He  could  act  love,  but  could  not  feel  it, 
could  mimic  passion  without  realizing  it. 

"  In  many*8  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles 
strange." 

but  with  Willie  Hughes  it  was  not  so. 
**  Heaven,"  says  Shakespeare,  m  a  sonnet 
of  mad  idolatry — 

*'  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell  ; 
Whate*er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings 

be. 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweet- 
ness tell.  ** 

In  his  ''  inconstant  mind "  and  his 
"  false  heart,"  it  was  easy  to  recognize 
the  insincerity  and  treachery  that  some- 
how seem  inseparable  from  the  artistic  na- 
ture, as  in  his  love  of  praise,  that  desire 
for  immediate  recognition  that  character- 
izes all  actors.  And  yet,  more  fortunate 
in  this  than  other  actors,  Willie  Hughes 
was  to  know  something  of  immortality. 
Inseparably  connected  with  Shakespeare's 
plays,  he  was  to  live  in  them. 

"Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall 

have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must 

die  : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read. 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse 
When  aU  the    breathers  of   this  world  are 

dead." 

There  were  endless  allusions,  also,  to 
Willie  Hughes's  power  over  his  audience, 
— the  *' gazers,"  as  Shakespeare  calls 
them  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  perfect  de- 
scription of  his  wonderful  mastery  over 
dramatic  art  was  in  **  The  Lover's  Com- 
plaint," where  Shakespeare  sitys  of  him  : — 

"  In  him  a  plentitude  of  subtle  matter. 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 
Or   swooning   paleness  ;   and  he  takes  and 

leaves. 
In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives, 
To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 
Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue, 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  questions  deep. 
All  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep. 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  the  different  skill, 
Oatching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will.** 
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Once  I  thought  that  I  had  really  foand 
Willie  Hughes  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
In  a  wonderfully  graphic  account  of  the 
last  days  of  the  great  Earl  of  Essex,  his 
chaplain,  Thomas  Knell,  tells  us  that  the 
night  before  the  Earl  died,  '*  he  called 
William  Hewes,  which  was  his  musician, 
to  play  upon  the  virginals  and  to  sing. 
*  Play,*  said  he,  *  my  song,  Will  Hewes, 
and  I  will  sing  it  myself.'  So  he  did  it 
most  joyfully,  not  as  the  howling  swan, 
which,  still  looking  down,  waileth  her 
end,  but  as  a  sweet  lark,  lifting  up  his 
bands  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to  his  God, 
with  this  mounted  the  crystal  skies,  and 
reached  with  his  unwearied  tongue  the  top 
of  highest  heavens. "  Surely  the  boy  who 
played  on  the  virginals  to  the  dying  father 
of  Sidney's  Stella  was  none  other  but  the 
Will  Hews  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedi- 
cated the  Sonnets,  and  whom  he  tells  us 
was  himself  sweet  '*  music  to  hear."  Yet 
Lord  Essex  died  in  1576,  when  Shake- 
speare himself  was  but  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  was  impossible  that  his  musician  could 
have  been  the  Mr.  W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets. 
Perhaps  Shakespeare's  young  friend  was 
the  son  of  the  player  upon  the  virginals  ? 
It  was  at  least  something  to  have  discov- 
ered that  Will  Hews  was  an  Elizabethan 
name.  Indeed  the  name  Hews  seemed  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with  music 
and  the  stage.  The  first  English  actress 
was  the  lovely  Margaret  Hews,  whom 
Prince  Rupert  so  madly  loved.  What 
more  probable  than  that  between  her  and 
Lord  Essex  *s  musician  had  come  the  boy- 
actor  of  Shakespeare's  plays?  But  the 
proofs,  the  links — where  were  they  f 
Alas  I  I  could  not  find  them.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  always  on  the  brink  of 
absolute  verification,  but  that  I  could 
never  really  attain  to  it. 

From  Willie  Hughes's  life  I  soon  passed 
to  thoughts  of  his  death.  I  used  to  won- 
der what  had  been  his  end. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  one  of  those  Eng- 
lish actors  who  in  1604  went  across  sea  to 
Grermany  and  played  before  the  great 
Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick,  himself 
a  dramatist  of  no  mean  order,  and  at  the 
Court  of  that  strange  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, who  was  so  enamoured  of  beauty 
that  he  was  said  to  have  bought  for  his 
weight  in  amber  the  young  son  of  a  travel- 
Kng  Greek  merchant,  and  to  have  given 
pageants  in  honor  of  his  slave  all  through 
that  dreadful  famine  year  of  1606-7,  when 


the  people  died  of  hunger  in  the  very 
streets  of  the  town,  and  for  the  space  of 
seven  months  there  was  no  rain.  We 
know  at  any  rate  that  **  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
was  brought  out  at  Dresden  in  1613, 
along  with  **  Hamlet"  and  **  King  Lear," 
and  it  was  surely  to  none  other  than  Willie 
Hughes  that  in  1615  the  death-mask  of 
Shakespeare  was  brought  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  suite  of  the  English  ambassador, 
pale  token  of  the  passing  away  of  the 
great  poet  who  had  so  dearly  loved  him. 
Indeed  there  would  have  been  something 
peculiar] V  fitting  in  the  idea  that  the  boy- 
actor,  whose  beauty  had  been  so  vital  an 
element  in  the  realism  and  romance  of 
Shakespeare's  art,  should  have  been  the 
first  to  have  brought  to  Germany  the  seed 
of  the  new  culture,  and  was  in  his  way 
the  precursor  of  that  Aufkldrung  or  Illu- 
mination of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
splendid  movement  which,  though  begun 
by  Leasing  and  Herder,  and  brought  to 
its  full  and  perfect  issue  by  G^oethe,  was 
in  no  small  part  helped  on  by  another 
actor — Friedrich  Schroeder — who  awoke 
the  popular  consciousness,  and  by  means 
of  the  feigned  passions  and  mimetic  meth- 
ods of  the  stage  showed  the  intimate,  the 
vital,  connection  between  life  and  litera- 
ture. If  this  was  so, — and  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  against  it, — it  was  not 
improbable  that  Willie  Hughes  was  one 
of  those  English  comedians  (mimcB  quidam 
ex  Britannia,  as  the  old  chronicle  calls 
them),  who  were  slain  at  Nuremberg  in  a 
sudden  uprising  of  the  people,  and  were 
secretly  buried  in  a  little  vineyard  outside 
the  city  by  some  young  men  **  who  had 
found  pleasure  in  their  performances,  and 
of  whom  some  had  sought  to  be  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  new  art."  Cer- 
tainly no  more  fitting  place  could  there  be 
for  him  to  whom  Shakespeare  said,  '*  thou 
art  all  my  art,"  than  tiiis  little  vineyard 
outside  the  city  walls.  For  was  it  Aot 
from  the  sorrows  of  Dionysos  that  Tragedy 
sprang  ?  Was  not  the  light  laughter  of 
Comedy,  with  its  careless  merriment  and 
quick  replies,  first  heard  on  the  lips  of  the 
Sicilian  vine- dressers  ?  Nay,  did  not  the 
purple  and  red  stain  of  the  wine-froth  on 
face  and  limbs  give  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  charm  and  fascination  of  disguise — the 
desire  for  self •  concealment,  the  sense  of 
the  value  of  objectivity  thus  showing  itself 
in  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  art  f  At 
any  rate,  wherever  he  lay— whether  in  the 
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little  vineyard  at  the  gate  of  the  Gothic 
town,  or  in  some  dim  London  churchyard 
amid  the  roar  and  bustle  of  our  great  city 
— no  gorgeous  monument  marked  his  rest- 
ing-place. His  true  tomb,  as  Shakespeare 
saw,  was  the  poet's  verse,  his  true  monu- 
ment the  permanence  of  the  drama.  So 
had  it  been  with  others  whose  beauty  had 
given  a  new  creative  impulse  to  their  age« 
The  ivory  body  of  the  Bithynian  slave 
rots  in  the  green  ooze  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  yellow  hills  of  the  Gerameicus  is 
strewn  the  dust  of  the  young  Athenian  ; 
but  Antinous  lives  in  sculpture,  and  Char- 
mides  in  philosophy. 

III. 

After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  £r- 
skine  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Cyril 
Graham,  and  to  give  to  the  world  his  mar- 
vellous interpretation  of  the  Sonnets—the 
only  interpretation  that  thoroughly  ex- 
planed  the  problem.  I  have  not  any 
copy  of  my  letter,  I  regret  to  say,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the 
original ;  but  I  remember  that  I  went 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  covered  sheets 
of  paper  with  passionate  reiteration  of  the 
arguments  and  proofs  that  my  study  had 
suggested  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  not  merely  restoring  Cyril  Graham  to 
his  proper  place  in  literary  history,  but 
rescuing  the  honor  of  Shakespeare  himself 
from  the  tedious  memory  of  a  common- 
place intrigue.  I  put  into  the  letter  all 
my  enthusiasm.  I  put  into  the  letter  all 
my  faith. 

No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  I  sent  it  ofE 
than  a  curious  reaction  came  over  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  given  away  my 
capacity  for  belief  in  the  Willie  Hughes 
theory  of  the  Sonnets,  that  someUiing  had 
gone  out  of  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  I  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject. 
What  was  it  that  had  happened  ?  it  is 
difBcult  to  say.  Perhaps,  by  finding  per- 
fect expression  for  a  passion,  I  had  ex- 
hausted the  passion  itself.  Emotional 
forces,  like  the  forces  of  physical  life, 
have  their  positive  limitations.  Perhaps 
the  mere  effort  to  convert  any  one  to  a 
theory  involves  some  form  of  renunciation 
of  the  power  of  credence.  Perhaps  I  was 
simply  tired  of  the  whole  thing,  and,  my 
enthusiasm  having  burned  out,  my  reason 
was  left  to  its  own  unimpassioned  judg- 
ment.    However  it  came  about,   and  I 


cannot  pretend  to  explain  it,  Uiere  was  no 
doubt  that  Willie  Hughes  suddenly  be- 
came to  me  a  mere  myth,  an  idle  dream, 
the  boyish  fancy  of  a  young  man  who, 
like  most  ardent  spirits,  was  more  anxioua 
to  convince  others  than  to  be  himself  con- 
vinced. 

As  I  had  said  some  very  unjust  and  bit- 
ter things  to  Erskine  in  my  letter,  I  de- 
termined to  go  and  see  him  at  once,  and 
to  make  my  apologies  to  him  for  my  be- 
havior. Accordiugly,  the  next  morning  I 
drove  down  to  Birdcage  Walk,  and  foond 
Erskine  sitting  in  his  library,  with  the 
forged  picture  of  Willie  Hughes  in  front 
of  him. 

*'  My  dear  Erskine  !''  I  cried,  "  I  have 
oome  to  apologize  to  you. ' ' 

'*  To  apologise  to  mef  he  said. 
•*  What  for?'' 

*'  For  my  letter,*'  I  answered. 

''  You  have  nothing  to  regret  in  your 
letter,"  he  said.  *'  On  the  contrary,  yoa 
have  done  me  the  greatest  service  in  your 
power.  You  have  shown  me  that  Cyril 
Graham's  theory  is  perfectly  sound." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  be- 
lieve in  Willie  Hughes  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Why  not?"  he  rejoined.  "You 
have  proved  the  thing  to  me.  Bo  yoa 
think  I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  evi- 
dence f" 

"  But  there  is  no  evidence  at  all,"  I 
groaned,  sinking  into  a  chair,  "  When 
I  wrote  to  you  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  perfectly  silly  enthusiasm.  I  had 
been  touched  by  the  story  of  Cyril  Gra- 
ham's death,  fascinated  by  his  romantic 
theory,  enthralled  by  the  wonder  and  nov- 
elty of  the  whole  idea*  I  see  now  that 
the  theory  is  based  on  a  delusion.  The 
only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Willie 
Hughes  is  that  picture  in  front  of  you, 
and  the  picture  is  a  forgery.  Don't  be 
carried  away  by  mere  sentiment  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  romance  may  have  to 
say  about  the  Willie  Hughes  theory, 
reason  is  dead  against  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  yon,"  said  Er- 
skine, looking  at  me  in  amazement. 
"  Why,  you  yourself  have  convinced  me 
by  your  letter  that  Willie  Hughes  is  an 
absolute  reality.  Why  have  you  changed 
your  mind  f  Or  is  all  that  yoa  have  been 
saying  to  me  merely  a  joke  ?" 

"  I  cannot  explain  it  to  yoo,"  I  re- 
joined, ' '  but  I  see  now  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Cyril  Gra- 
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ham's  interpretation.  The  Sonnets  are 
addressed  to  Lord  Pembroke.  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  waste  your  time  in  a 
foolish  attempt  to  discover  a  young  Eliza- 
bethan aotor  who  never  existed,'  and  to 
make  a  phantom  puppet  the  centre  of  the 
gpreat  cycle  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets." 

*'  I  see  that  you  don't  understand  the 
theory,"  he  replied. 

"  My  dear  Erskine,"  I  cried,  **  not  un- 
derstand it !  Why,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  in- 
vented it.  Surely  my  letter  shows  you 
that  I  not  merely  went  into  the  whole 
matter,  but  that  I  contributed  proofs  of 
every  kind.  The  one  flaw  in  the  theory 
is  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the 
person  whose  existence  is  the  subject  of 
dispute.  If  wo  grant  that  there  was  in 
Shakespeare's  company  a  young  actor  of 
the  name  of  Willie  Hughes,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  the  object  of  the  Son- 
nets. But  as  we  know  that  there  was  no 
actor  of  this  name  in  the  company  of  the 
Globe  Theatre,  it  is  idle  to  pursue  the 
investigation  further." 

'^  But  that  is  exactly  what  we  don't 
know,"  said  Erskine.  ''It  is  quite  true 
that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Hst 
given  in  the  first  folio  ;  but,  as  Cyril 
pointed  out,  that  is  rather  a  proof  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  Willie  Hughes  thm 
against  it,  if  we  remember  his  treacherous 
desertion  of  Shakespeare  for  a  rival  dram- 
atist." 

We  argued  the  matter  over  for  hours, 
but  nothing  that  I  could  say  could  make 
Erskine  surrender  his  faith  in  Cyril  Gra- 
ham's interpretation.  He  told  me  that 
he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  proving 
the  theory,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
do  justice  to  Cyril  Graham's  memory.  I 
entreated  him,  laughed  at  him,  begged  of 
him,  but  it  was  oi  no  use.  Finally  we 
parted,  not  exactly  in  anger,  but  certainly 
with  a  shadow  between  us.  He  thought 
me  shallow,  I  thought  him  foolish.  When 
I  called  on  him  again,  his  servant  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  to  Germany. 

Two  years  afterward,  as  I  was  going 
into  my  club,  the  hall-porter  handed  me 
a  letter  with  a  foreign  postmark.  It  was 
from  Erskine,  and  written  at  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre,  Cuines.  When  I  had  read 
it  I  was  filled  with  horrdr,  though  I  did 
not  quite  believe  that  he  would  be  so  mad 
as  to  carry  his  resolve  into  execution. 
The  gist  of  the  letter  was  that  he  had  tried 
in  every  way  to  verify  the  Willie  Hughes 


theory,  and  had  failed,  and  that  as  Cyril 
Graham  had  given  his  life  for  this  theory, 
he  himself  had  determined  to  give  his  own 
life  also  to  the  same  cause.  The  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  letter  were  these  :  "  I 
still  believe  in  Willie  Hughes  ;  and  by 
the  time  you  receive  this,  I  shall  have 
died  by  my  own  hand  for  Willie  Hughes's 
sake  :  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Cyril  Graham,  whom  I  drove  to  his  death 
by  my  shallow  scepticism  and  ignorant 
lack  of  faith.  The  truth  was  once  re- 
vealed to  you,  and  you  rejected  it.  It 
comes  to  you  now  stained  with  the  blood 
of  two  lives, — do  not  turn  away  from  it." 

It  was  a  horrible  moment.  I  felt  sick 
with  misery,  and  yet  I  could  not  believe 
it.  To  die  for  one*s  theological  beliefs  is 
the  worst  use  a  man  can  make  of  his  life, 
but  to  die  for  a  literary  theory  !  It 
seemed  impossible. 

I  looked  at  the  date.  The  letter  was  a 
week  old.  Some  unfortunate  chance  had 
prevented  my  going  to  the  clnb  for  several 
days,  or  I  might  have  got  it  in  time  to 
save  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  too  late. 
I  drove  off  to  my  rooms,  packed  up  my 
things,  and  started  by  the  night-mail  from 
Charing  Cross.  The  journey  was  intoler- 
able.    I  thought  I  would  never  arrive. 

As  soon  as  I  did  I  drove  to  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre.  They  told  me  that  Erskine 
had  been  buried  two  days  before,  in  the 
English  cemetery.  There  was  something 
horribly  grotesque  about  the  whole  trag- 
edy. I  said  all  kinds  of  wild  things,  and 
the  people  in  the  hall  looked  curiously  at 
me. 

Suddenly  Lady  Erskine,  in  deep  mourn- 
ing,  passed  across  the  vestibule.  When 
she  saw  me  she  came  up  to  me,  murmured 
something  about  her  poor  son,  and  burst 
into  tears.  I  led  her  into  her  sitting- 
room.  An  elderly  gentleman  was  there- 
waiting  for  her.  It  was  the  English  doc- 
tor. 

We  talked  a  great  deal  about  Erskine, 
but  I  said  nothing  about  his  motive  for 
committing  suicide.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  not  told  his  mother  anything  about 
the  reason  that  had  driven  him  to  so  fatal, 
so  mad  an  act.  Finally  Lady  Erskine 
rose  and  said,  ''  George  left  you  some- 
thing as  a  memento.  It  was  a  thing  he 
prized  very  much.     I  will  get  it  for  you. " 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room  I 
turned  to  the  doctor  and  said,  ' '  What  a 
dreadful  shock  it  must  have  been  to  Lady 
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Erskine  !  I  wonder  that  she  bears  it*as 
well  as  she  does." 

'*  Oh,  she  knew  for  months  past  that  it 
was  coming,'*  he  answered. 

**  Knew  it  for  months  past !"  I  cried, 
**  But  why  didn't  she  stop  him  ?  Why 
didn't  she  have  him  watched  ?  He  most 
have  been  mad." 

The  doctor  stared  at  me.  **  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

**  Well,"  I  cried,  **  if  a  mother  knows 
that  her  son  is  going  to  commit  sui- 
cide— " 

"  Suicide  !"  he  answered,  **  Poor 
Erskine  did  not  commit  suicide.  He  died 
of  consumption.  He  came  here  to  die. 
The  moment  I  saw  him  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  hope.  One  lung  was  almost  gone, 
and  the  other  was  very  much  afEected. 
Three  days  before  he  died  he  asked  me 


was  there  any  hope.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  there  was  none,  and  that  he  had  only 
a  few  days  to  live.  He  wrote  some  let- 
ters, and  was  quite  resigned,  retaining  his 
senses  to  the  last." 

At  that  moment  Lady  Erskine  entered 
.  the  room  with  the  fatal  picture  of  Willie 
Hughes  in  her  hand.  **  When  Greorge 
was  dying  he  begged  me  to  give  you  this," 
she  said.  As  I  took  it  from  her,  her  tears 
fell  on  my  hand. 

The  picture  hangs  now  in  my  library, 
where  it  is  very  much  admired  by  my 
artistic  friends.  They  have  decided  that 
it  is  not  a  Clouet,  but  an  Ouvry.  I  have 
never  cared  to  tell  them  its  true  history. 
But  sometimes,  when  I  look  at  it,  I  think 
that  there  is  really  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  Willie  Hughes  theory  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets.  ^-^^cAru'ooe^'^  Magazine. 
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The  game  of  chess,  we  are  told,  was  in- 
vented by  a  wise  minister,  that  he  might 
teach  his  master  that  the  position  of  a  des- 
potic  king  was  defenceless  unless  he  had 
his  subjects  on  his  side.  Few  crowned 
heads  answer  to  the  popular  ideal  of  a 
despot  more  accurately  than  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  ''  the  king,  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  many-peo- 
pled countries,  the  supporter  of  the  great 
world  ;"  and  too  often  is  it  taken  for 
granted  that  his  people,  and  indeed  those 
of  all  despots,  are  more  or  less  poor  and 
misgoverned.  Now  poverty  and  misgov- 
emmcnt  are  expressions  that,  standing 
alone,  cannot  convey  much  meaning.  It 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  nsed  with 
reference  to  some  standard  of  comparison, 
and  many  and  foolish  have  been  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  illustrating  the  affairs  and 
circumstances  of  the  East,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  those  of  the  West. 

Now  that  Nasr-ud-din  Shah  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  his  reign  of  forty  years  is  about 
to  visit  us,  chiefly  with  the  object,  as  we 
can  safely  assume,  of  acquiring  such  ex- 
perience as  will  bear  fruit  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  subjects,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  parts  of  Persia  which  may  be 
deemed  fairly  characteristic  of  the  rest,  to 


see  in  their  condition  a  fair  reflection  of 
the  government  of  the  Shah,  of  his  inten. 
tions,  and  of  their  results,  and  to  consider 
how  far  he  has  and  deserves  to  have  his 
subjects  on  his  side. 

A  general  impression  exists  to  the  effect 
that  the  villages  are  poor,  the  people 
poorer,  and  the  country  a  vast  desert. 
The  existence  of  this  impression  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  route  on 
which  posts  on  horseback  are  maintained 
by  the  Shah,  as  they  were  long  ago  by 
Ahasuerus  the  king,  runs  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caspian  through  some  of  the 
most  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  route  most  travellers  take.  In 
addition  to  its  natural  disadvantages,  its 
vicinity  suffers  from  a  not  unnatural  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  settling  along- 
side a  road  which  brings  them  little  or  no 
trade  or  prosperity,  and  exposes  them  to 
the  exactions  and  inquisitive  inquiries  of 
travellers,  courtiers,  and  officials.  A  far 
better  idea  of  the  country  can  be  obtained 
by  moving  off  in  any  direction  away  from 
the  postal  tracks,  or,  better  still,  by  going 
in  a  bee-line  from  one  known  point  to  an- 
other, taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth, 
desert  and  oasis,  hill  and  plain,  as  they 
come,  noting  down  the  general  character- 
istics, and  striking  a  working  average  of 
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the  oondition  of  the  countiy  and  of  its  in- 
habitants. I  dare  assert  that  the  result  of 
such  an  experience,  plus  a  good  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language,  will  show  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  well-fed,  big  and 
brawny,  and  their  houses  fairly  comfort- 
able, and  their  lot  not  more  unhappy  than 
that  of  their  fellow-men  in  corresponding 
conditions  in  other  countries.  Lest  I  seem 
to  underrate  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  traveller,  dependent  on  the  official 
post-horses  and  unable  to  converse  with 
the  natives,  let  me  add  there  are  large 
tracts  and  districts,  the  extent,  capacities, 
and  even  the  positions  of  which  are  vague- 
ly known  to  the  Persian  government  itself. 

The  towns  in  barren  and  unproductive 
localities  are  mere  collections  of  flat-roofed 
mud  houses,  built  closely  together  and 
surrounded  by  walls  furnished  with  watch- 
towers.  Where  the  magic  of  water  turns 
the  thinnest  and  stoniest  soil  into  gardens, 
the  town  or  village  is  surrounded  with 
orchards,  hidden  in  trees  and  possessed 
of  what  passes  for  fair  turf  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  men  in  either  case 
wear  blue  cotton  frocks  tied  in  at  the 
waist,  trousers,  and  felt  skull-caps  or 
lamb's-wool  hats,  according  as  they  are 
rich  or  poor.  The  difiEerence  between  rich 
and  poor  is  not  in  the  country  districts 
strongly  accentuated,  but  doubtless  that 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  do  not 
live  to  any  great  extent  on  their  estates, 
but  congregate  in  the  capital  and  in  large 
towns. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  vary 
from  5d.  a  day  with  food  to  dd.  without, 
and  reach  as  much  as  Idd.  a  day  when  the 
days  are  long  and  severe.  Now  in  Essex 
to-day  an  agricultural  laborer  only  gets 
11^.  a  week,  and  in  Herefordshire  12«., 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
Persia  is  at  least  double  that  of  what  it  is 
in  England,  and  clothing  and  lodging  are 
far  cheaper.  At  a  village  in  Grape  County 
(Angurmahal),  by  Eazveen,  where  1  spent 
a  day,  the  people  complained  that  the 
Government  demand  had  been  raised  and 
that  they  were  badly  off,  but  an  old  gray- 
beard,  who  by  common  consent  was  ap- 
pointed to  speak  for  the  community,  said 
they  were  all  able  to  support  large  families 
of  daughters,  who  slept  and  ate.  The 
women  generally  do  not  labor  in  Persia 
proper,  though  the  men  of  the  peasant 
class  work  hard.  In  fact,  the  orthodox 
Mussulmani  woman  cannot  work  as  a  la- 


borer. It  is  contrary  to  what  is  proper, 
and  makes  her  seclosion  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. That  is  right  enough.  One  wishes 
no  women  should  labor  with  their  hands, 
but  the  observance  of  such  social  or  relig- 
ious scruples  is  not  compatible  with  a  state 
of  abject  and  grinding  poverty.  I  suspect 
that  a  laborer  in  Persia  gets  meat  as  often 
as  the  En&^lish  farm-laborer  gets  bacon, 
which  I  believe  is  by  no  means  every  day. 
On  quitting  the  village  I  ventured  to  ad- 
dress the  House  instead  of  the  Speaker, 
and  was  promptly  rebuked  by  him,  for 
breach  of  order  and  for  flippant  speech. 
Said  I,  **  What  think  you  of  the  first 
Frank  who  has  visited  your  village  ?" 
Said  he,  '^  How  should  they  express  opin- 
ions on  God's  works  ?  Djd  he  not  make 
both  Frank  and  Moslem  ?"  These  gray- 
beards  are  very  dignified  and  do  not  un- 
derstand pleasantry.  In  the  company  of 
one  I  described  myself  for  the  moment  and 
from  his  point  of  view  as  one  of  the  Kafirs, 
that  is,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Islam, 
but  he  said,  ''  The  followers  of  His  High- 
ness Jesus,  on  whom  be  peace,  are  no  Kafirs. 
Call  not  thyself  that  which  I  would  not 
hear  thee  called." 

Touching  the  houses  of  the  people  and 
their  household  properties,  I  once  spent  a 
night  in  the  house  of  a  trooper  of  the 
Shah.  His  pay  was  10/.  a  year,  with  ra- 
tions when  on  duty.  He  gave  me  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  in  an  upper  chamber,  which 
was  carpeted,  and  in  tne  niches  of  the  false 
windows  of  which  rose-leaves  were  piled 
up  for  fragrance.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
carpet  was  other  than  the  cheapest,  or  that 
the  atmosphere  was  all  of  rose-leaves,  but 
an  Englisn  groom  gets  12/.  a  year,  more 
or  less,  and  I  doubt  if  he  indulges  in  car- 
pets and  flowers.  A  few  cooking  utensils, 
a  brass  tray  or  two,  skins  in  which  curds 
are  made  and  kept,  a  loom,  a  sheet  of 
leather  which  serves  for  the  floor  (table) 
cloth — these  are  the  articles  that  furnish 
the  ordinary  dwelling.  If  t^e  householder 
be  a  very  poor  man,  he  will  eat  his  meat  . 
off  big  flaps  of  unleavened  bread,  and  will 
eat  too  that  which  serves  him  for  a  table- 
cloth and  is  also  the  bread  which  we  find 
on  our  table-cloths.  Yon  break  off  a  bit 
of  bread  and  *'  dip  yonr  hand  in  the  dish" 
wherein  are  curds  at  any  rate,  and  possibly 
on  feast  days  kid  or  fowl. 

A  soldier,  who  had  travelled  a  little  and 
was  a  most  intelligent  man,  calculated  at 
my  request  that  for  3/.  10«.  a  year  a  culti. 
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vator  could  live  aud  bring  up  a  family. 
It  seems  extraordinary  little,  and  I  merely 
quote  his  estimate.  That  my  readers  may 
judge  of  his  capacity  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
will  repeat  parts  of  my  conversation  with 
him.  **  Is  it  true,"  said  he,  "that  all 
Tangiduuya  (America)  belongs  to  the 
Ooroos  (Russian)  V  **  Not  at  all,''  said 
I.  "  Much  belongs  to  the  Inglees,  little 
to  the  Russ.*'  '*  Who  is  the  Shah  of 
Hindustan?"  **Our  Queen."  "Yet 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  India  lives  at 
Bagdad.' '  He  referred  to  the  late  Nawab 
Ikbal-ud-Dowla,  who  actually  sat  for  a  few 
days  on  the  royal  cushion  of  Oudh.  "  He 
Js  not  the  King  of  India's  brother,"  I  re- 

J'oined  ;  "  there  never  was  a  King  of  all 
ndia. "  "  You  mean  it  is  very  big,"  said 
he.  "I  do  indeed."  "How  big?" 
"  Twice  as  long,  and  twice  as  broad  as  Iran 
(Persia),  with  twenty-five  times  its  popu* 
lation  at  the  least,  with  a  dozen  cities 
greater  than  Teheran  or  Tabriz  and  half  a 
hundred  larger  than  Ispahan. ' '  Now  I  had 
these  facts  ready,  as  travellers'  stock  in 
trade,  and  they  are  pretty  correct,  but  the 
old  soldier,  when  he  heard  them,  discerned 
in  me  what  Oscar  Wilde  calls  "  the  mak- 
ings of  a  really  magnificent  liar"  and  ceas- 
ed from  all  parley  on  the  spot. 

These  conversations,  which  lightened 
my  journey,  as  I  hope  they  may  this  arti- 
cle, were  held  between  Kazveen  by  the  El- 
burz,  and  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  but  there 
was  a  roan  from  Bushire  in  the  south  who 
was  present,  and  he  too  interviewed  me  at 
length,  and  marvelled  greatly  at  the  things 
I  told  him  of  England,  how  much  the 
cheapest  meat  cost,  how  dear  was  house 
rent,  and  the  like.  He  said  with  reason 
what  must  be  the  wealth  of  a  people  whose 

Eoor  can  pay  such  prices  I  I  did  not  tell 
im  that  too  many  cannot  pay  them,  and 
suffer  from  actual  want  of  food  near  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich  beyond  »\l  count,  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  city  in  the 
world.  At  this  time  I  travelled  in/ormd 
•  pauperis,  with  all  my  worldly  goods  in  a 
saddle-bag,  I  expected  to  see  most  of  the 
poor,  and  they  are  ever  most  ready  to  be 
Mendly  and  sympathetic  with  the  poor. 
I  had  a  horse  of  course,  but  that  means 
little  in  Persia,  where  you  can  buy  one  for 
5/.  or  10/.,  and  keep  him  after  a  fashion 
for  a  year  for  a  sum  less  than  is  represent- 
ed by  a  fortnight's  livery  in  London. 

The  Persia  of  the  nomad  tribes  differs 
entirely  from  the  Persia  of  the  towns. 


The  women  of  the  former  wear  petticoats 
and  no  trousers  or  veil,  and  are  remarkably 
strong  and  active.  The  men  are  very  bad 
Mussulmans,  and  they  speak  for  the  moit 
part  Turki,  and  not  Persian.  They  are 
truthful,  brave,  hospitable,  and  irreligious. 
The  Persian  of  the  town  is  religious,  but 
lacks  some  of  the  other  virtues  named.  I 
offered  a  nomad  one  day  a  small  sum  in 
return  for  his  hospitality,  but  he  declined 
to  receive  it,  saying  :  "  We  do  not  sell  the 
produce  of  our  fiocks  ;  you  are  welcome  as 
our  guest."  I  could  understand  Turki  a 
little,  but  could  not  speak  it,  and  I  asked 
my  companion,  a  Persian,  who  knew  that 
language  as  well  as  his  own,  to  say  that  it 
was  just  so  with  us,  and  that  I  understood 
his  feeling  in  the  matter.  I  could  follow 
what  he  did  actually  say,  and  repeat  it. 
He  said  to  my  host,  "  The  Farangi  (Frank) 
sahib  says  it  is  just  like  that  in  the  country 
of  London.  No  one  there  pays  for  any- 
thing !" 

The  Persians  have  advanced  in  geogra- 
phy  since  the  days  described  by  Morier, 
in  the  inimitable  pages  of  Hajji  Baba,  and 
I  think  it  is  generally  known  that  London 
is  the  capital  of  England  and  not  England 
of  London,  but  it  is  still  in  Persia  consid- 
ered inexplicable  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land allows  a  kind  of  chronic  civil  war  be- 
tween two  parties  in  the  State. 

The  dignity  of  the  old  and  the  respect 
they  exact  and  receive  from  their  juniors 
are  very  striking  features  of  village  life  in 
Persia.  Another  ever-present  feature  is 
the  reverential  and  religious  demeanor  of 
the  people.  I  have  seen  a  silent  crowd  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  under  a  tree,  while  a 
village  elder  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Koran.  We  shall  never,  I  think,  see  a 
scene  of  this  character  in  England,  but  it 
may  be  permissible  to  hope  that  one  day 
its  beautiful  country  churches  may  at 
least  be  open  daily  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
for  such  as  wish  to  pray,  or  such  as  the 
sight  of  means  may  induce  to  prayer. 

The  Persians  are  for  the  most  part  Shias, 
Mahomedans,  who  differ  in  doctrine  from 
the  8unnis  in  very  unimportant  matters, 
but  decline  to  acknowledge  the  three  Ca- 
liphs who  immediately  followed  the 
Prophet.  They  are  notoriously  fanatical, 
and  a  traveller  who  does  not  conform  to 
the  outward  observances  of  Islam  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  on  in  un- 
frequented districts,  at  any  rate  during 
Bamaaan.     In  this  month  of  fasting  the 
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old,  the  young,  and  the  traveller  have  a 
dispensation,  bat,  while  in  Wales  we  9ee 
the  bond  fide  traveller  claase  abased,  if  it 
is  an  abuse,  wholesale,  in  Persia  those 
privileged  to  drink  and  eat  in  the  long  hot 
days  will  hardly  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
the  old  die  in  large  numbers,  the  victims 
of  their  own  austerity.  Nor  when  dead 
do  they  rest,  unless  haply  rich  enou^  to 
\t%  transported  at  once  to  be  buried  near 
the  blessed  Imams  at  Nejef  or  Kerbela. 
Years  after  death  are  their  bones  exhumed, 
when  sufficient  funds  have  been  collected 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  come  upon  a  cara- 
van of  corpses  of  all  ages,  slung  on  mules 
and  indifferently  packed,  so  that  in  a  nar- 
row mountain  pass  the  odor  of  the  decayed 
and  decaying  dead  was  insufferable. 
Hence,  say  t£e  Turks,  come  the  plague 
and  other  diseases  across  their  frontier. 
They  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  Shias,  even 
when  dead,  are  noxious  and  pestilential, 

As  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  the  spirit  of  life  were  animated. 

Only  twice  did  I,  inadvertently  of 
coarse,  offend  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  ;  once  by 
trespassing  on  the  precincts  of  what  I  did 
not  recognize  as  a  mosque,  and  once  by 
remarking,  in  a  crowd  of  hungry  Shias  in 
a  caravanserai,  that  I  was  glad  I  had  not 
to  fast  till  sunset,  as  I  was  too  hungry  to 
wait.  On  both  occasions  explanation  and 
an  early  departure  sufficed  to  restore 
peace.  The  Shias,  unlike  the  Sunnis,  do 
not  allow  Europeans  to  enter  their 
mosqaes.  Here  let  me  observe  that  the 
European  who  travels  in  Persia  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  taken  for  a  native  is 
a  very  credulous  person.  There  are 
places,  and  I  will  try  to  describe  some  of 
them,  too  far  out  of  the  world  for  \h»vc 
inhabitants  to  know  who  or  what  the 
stranger  is,  but  that  he  is  not  one  of  them- 
selves they  know  immediately.  In  the 
large  cities  Europeans  who  have  deluded 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
passed  for  Persians  or  Armenians,  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  secret  reports  made 
upon  them  by  the  Persian  authorities,  if, 
as  I  have  been  told,  such  reports  describe 
them  by  name  and  appearance,  wiUi  the 
remark  tliat  as  the  gentleman  gives  hiib^ 
self  out  to  be  something  else,  &ey  think 
it  polite,  while  watching  him  and  his  pro- 
ceedings, to  affect  to  ignore  his  real  name 
and  characteir.     There  may  be  English- 


men able,  like  Sir  Richard  Burton  and  one 
or  two  others,  to  support  undetected  the 
character  of  a  Moslem,  but  if  there  are, 
they  have  not  revealed  themselves. 

These  few  words  must  suffice  on  the 
religioas  aspect  of  the  people — a  subject 
on  which  volumes  have  been,  and  now 
might  be,  written. 

I  have  said  that  the  dignity  of  the  white- 
beards  was  most  marked,  and  from  my 
note-book  I  will  give  a  little  scene  that 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  observation. 
About  forty  miles  from  the  town  of  Kai- 
veen,  in  the  Karaghan  mountains,  is  situ- 
ated the  lovely  village  of  Rudak,  in  a  fold 
in  the  rolling  hill-side,  amid  the  grassy 
downs.  Hence  across  the  plain  of  Kaz- 
veen  you  can  see  the  great  mountains  of 
the  Elburz,  whose  snowy  peaks,  shutting 
out  the  Caspian  beyond,  sparkle  like  dia- 
monds in  the  morning  sun.  A  babbling 
brook  with  a  pebbly  bottom  runs  along- 
side a  pathway  fringed  witli  turf,  in  which 
are  dandelions,  clover,  blue  bells,  and  wild 
thyme.  In  the  shade  of  walnut,  plane, 
and  mulberry  trees  the  traveller  forgets 
for  awhile  the  fierce  sun,  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  the  way,  and,  looking  over 
the  low  walls  into  orchard  and  vineyard, 
realizes  how  the  walled  garden  became  the 
earthly  prototype  of  a  paradise  where  rest 
and  shade  are  lasting,  and  not  brief  inci- 
dents in  a  weary  joamey  along  a  hot  and 
stony  road. 

Beyond  this  Tillage,  and  above  it  at  a 
height  of  8,000  feet,  more  or  less,  above 
the  sea,  dwelt  a  poor  and  aged  khan,  wHo 
came  with  his  followers  to  see  me  eat  my 
breakfast.  While  I  bathed  under  an  icy 
cascade,  he  had  had  soup  made  for  me. 
Onions  and  vinegar  I  recognized  in  it,  but 
what  the  chief  ingredient  was,  or  of  what 
compound  the  stock  was  composed,  I  never 
discovered.  He  begged  me  to  halt  while 
a  kid  was  converted  into  roast.  I  declined 
with  thanks,  and  asked  how  he  was  in 
health.  This  is  as  conventional  an  ex- 
pression with  them  as  with  as,  bnt  he  re- 
turned a  serions  answer  and  said  :  '*  I  am 
old,  I  am  ill,  I  have  many  enemies.  I 
was  Uie  khan  of  my  tribe,  bat  my  younger 
brother  has  ousted  me.^'  He  had  been 
disinherited  by  his  father  many  years  be- 
fore for  disobedience,  but  he  spoke  as  if 
his  misfortunes  had  been  of  yesterday, 
and  I  could  understand  that  they  had  been 
ever  present  in  his  mind.  He  asked  me 
for  my  boots,  as  one  who  would  confer  a 
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favor,  bat  I  had  only  one  pair  and  could 
not  spare  them.  He  had  observed  that  to 
keep  my  feet  off  the  gravel  I  had  worn 
them  while  bathing,  and  that  the  porpoise 
hide  was  none  the  less  dry.  I  wanted  to 
give  him  somethiug,  and  remembered  a 
lilliputian  tin  of  biscuits,  the  sharp  edges  of 
which  used  to  cut  my  saddle-bag.  I 
opened  it  with  a  sharp  stone,  and  for 
greater  politeness  gave  him  the  contents 
biscuit  by  biscuit.  As  I  packed  up  to  go 
on,  he  asked  me  for  the  tin.  Such  tins 
are  rather  useful  where  domestic  utensils 
are  scarce.  The  kerosene  oil  tin  is  quite 
a  feature  of  urban,  and  not  uncommon  in 
rural,  India.  I  gave  it  to  him,  of  course, 
and  then  we  walked  slowly  up  the  garden 
to  the  low  monolith  door  of  egress,  the 
khan  holding  one  of  my  hands  in  one  of 
his  and  the  empty  tin  in  the  other.  At 
the  door  I  halted  to  let  him  go  through 
first,  and  his  sons  and  retainers  stood  in 
rows  on  either  side  of  him.  It  was  a  pa- 
triarchal function,  and  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire a  simple  dignity  that  association  with 
empty  tins  could  not  impair. 

In  their  relations  with  their  servants, 
again,  the  Persians,  like  other  Orientals, 
are  happier  than  we  are.  There  is  the 
equality  in  one  sense  of  all  followers  of 
the  true  faith,  and  master  and  man  may 
eat  together,  and  converse  freely,  and  yet 
there  is  no  feeling  of  constraint  on  either 
side.  Politeness  is  the  rule  in  all  classes, 
though  once  on  a  mountain  pathway  an  old 
man,  to  whom  I  gave  the  inside,  thought 
so  little  of  me  that  I  nearly  went  down 
into  the  river.  Hospitality  in  the  towns 
and  in  Persia  proper  is  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment. The  money  is  an  honorarium  and 
not  a  payment,  just  as  it  is  to  this  day  in 
the  unfamiliar  and  unspoiled  parts  of 
Japan.  Hosts  are  invariably  kind  and  at- 
tentive, but  if  you  arrive  after  sunset,  and 
fail  to  make  a  good  impression  in  a  strange 
place,  you  are  apt  to  be  barred  out  for  the 
night.  One  bitterly  cold  night  I  came  to 
terms  with  a  holy  Uajji,  who  discussed 
matters  through  the  window.  He  did  not 
like  strangers,  and  said  no  word  that  night 
and  next  morning  beyond  remarking : 
*'  There  is  no  harm,"  and  "It  is  not 
bad.''  "  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Mec- 
ca?" said  I.  "Not  bad."  "Avery 
great  thing  to  have  been  there  ?"  "No 
harm.*'  "  It  must  give  you  a  great  repu- 
tation at  any  rate, "  "  Not  ba(L ' '  After 
this  we  slept  on  the  floor,  he,  I  believe, 


with  one  eye  open.  Next  morning  I  said, 
"  I  propose  to  give  you  this  little  coin  as 
a  token  of  my  regard  and  thanks. "  "  No 
harm,"  said  he.  "No,  it  is  not  bad," 
said  I,  though  truth  to  tell  the  coinage  is 
much  debased,  and  the  newer  the  issue  the 
more  alloyed  the  silver. 

No  attempt  to  illustrate,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  condition  of  rural  Persia  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  which  obtains. 
We  have  all  heard  grewsome  tales  of  rob- 
beries committed  and  of  punishments  in- 
dieted.     I  will  merely  observe  that 

Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  oondemn  them, 

and  then  proceed  to  give  my  own  experi- 
ences. Nor  will  this  take  long,  for  1  saw 
but  one  victim  to  robbery  and  violence 
during  my  stay  in  the  north,  the  south, 
and  the  west  of  the  country,  including  the 
provinces  of  Fars  and  Kurdistan,  which 
are,  as  compared  with  others,  accounted 
lawless  and  uncivilized.  The  man  I  saw 
had  been  shot  down  by  Kurds  when  de- 
fending his  property.  But  the  authorities 
had  heard  of  it,  and  when  I  was  endeav- 
oring to  assist  the  wounded  man,  a  horse- 
man came  riding  up  and  shouted  to  three 
Persians  who  were  sitting  near,  "  Haste 
on  to  Hamadan,  you  sons  of  burnt  fa- 
thers. If  you  are  robbed  or  hurt,  am  I 
not  responsible  to  Nasr-ud-din  Shah  ?" 
A  burnt  father  is  the  son  of  a  man  who 
burns  in  hell.  At  another  village  I  heard 
of  a  raid  by  the  Soldooz,  a  turbulent  tribe, 
kept,  however,  in  good  order  as  a  rule  by 
one  of  the  Shah's  sons,  the  Zil-es-Sultan, 
or  Shadow  of  the  King.  The  villagers 
said,  "  We  defended  our  goods,  but  were 
worsted  in  the  fight,  and  they  took  off  one 
hundred  sheep."  That  was  bad,  I  re- 
marked, and  my  informant  replied,  *  *  Yes, 
but  we  begged  for  our  sheep  back,  and 
after  killing  half  a  dozen  for  supper  the  rob- 
bers said,  ^  You  are  miserable  devils  !  take 
back  the  rest  and  say  nothing  about  it.'  " 
The  fact  is  that  life  and  property  are 
safe  enough  in  Persia  during  the  reign  of 
the  present  Shah,  and  security  has  in- 
creased year  by  year.  The  most  danger- 
ous place  is  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  a 
great  robber- chief  once  held  the  pass,  but 
now  guards  it  for  a  consideration,  paid,  I 
believe,  by  the  Persian  Grovemment. 
Jawan  Meer  Khan  was  most  polite,  I 
thought,  and  I  supped  with  him,  seated 
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on  a  cushioned  sto^e  seat,  buih  into  the 
bank  of  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  which 
flows  past  his  castle,  Easr-i  Sheereen,  so 
called  from  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  well  known  in  Persian  literature. 
I  asked  a  man  I  met  on  the  road  what  sort 
of  person  Jawan  Meer  was.  "Buzurg," 
he  said,  that  is  to  say,  **  Great."  "  But 
is  he  not  a  robber  ?"  I  asked.  **  Yes,  a 
great  robber,"  he  answered. 

Elementary  education  is  far  advanced  in 
Persia.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 
can  read  and  write,  and  the  poor  and 
humble  are  often  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  and  inordinately  fond  of  the  works  of 
Saadi  and  Hafiz.  Passing  by  Bender- 
meer's  stream,  I  joined  a  muleteer,  who 
sang  rapturously  of  the  well-known  maid 
of  Shiraz,  the  mole  on  whose  cheek  was 
worth  more  than  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 
I  endeavor  to  give  in  English  a  translation 
of  two  lines  which  give  the  keynote  of  that 
well-known  song  : — 

Cupbearer  mine,  pour  out  the  wine,  pause  not 

while  life  is  ours, 
For  when  we  die,  inert  we  lie  ;  no  more  in 

rosy  bowers 
By  limpid  rill,  we  drink  our  fill,  and  orown  the 

oup  with  flowers. 

I  fear  this  very  feebly  echoes  the  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  reason,  lilt,  lightness,  and 
alliteration  of  the  original ;  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  poem  has  not  been  translated, 
so  I  cannot  quote  another's  rendering  of  it. 

The  higher  education  is  not  affected  by 
the  higher  classes,  though  they  maintain 
fairly  well  a  superiority,  in  this  respect  cor- 
responding with  that  which  they  possess  in 
others.  One  of  the  greatest  governors  in 
the  country  said  to  me,  **  Why  do  you 
English  want  to  know  so  much  ?  Here 
no  one  knows  anything.  I  know  nothing, 
but  I  can  govern  provinces."  He  knew 
a  great  deal,  however,  and  disparaged  his 
own  attainments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  carried  on 
in  a  fairly  efficient  manner.  Rents  are 
not  excessive.  The  usual  division  of  the 
produce — rents  being,  as  a  rule,  paid  in 
kind — is  into  five  portions.  Of  these,  one 
goes  to  the  landowner,  one  to  the  provider 
of  irrifi^tion  (who  may  or  may  not  be  the 
landlord),  one  to  the  provider  of  the 
beasts  that  plough,  one  part  for  the  seed, 
and  one  part  for  the  labor.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  is  extensive,  but  is  not 
favored  by  the  Government,  because  this 
most  profitable  of  crops  i&  also  the  most 


precarious,  and  if  it  be  substituted  whole- 
sale for  wheat  or  barley,  and  fail,  scarcity 
ensues.  The  vineyards  of  Persia  are  just- 
ly famed,  and  the  wines  which  the  Ar- 
menian only  makes  and  the  Mussulman 
also  drinks,  justify  the  eulogies  of  the 
poets  of  the  country.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  generally  in  fair  condition,  and  plenti- 
ful in  numbers  where  pasturage  exists. 

The  army,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy estimate,  amounts  to  53,000  men. 
Of  these  35,000  are  regularly  drilled  and 
welUequipped  infantry.  The  strongest 
point  is  that  it  is  very  mobile.  Each 
soldier  provides  his  own  ass  by  way  of 
transport.  The  irregular  Persian  cavalry 
could  sorely  harass  a  defeated  foe,  and  it 
springs  up,  as  if  the  ground  were  sown 
with  dragons'  teeth,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever society  is  disorganized  and  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  irregular  warfare.  By  a 
decree  of  1875  conscription  was  intro- 
duced, but  in  fact  the  village  elders  de- 
cide who  shall  go  when  a  levy  is  ordered, 
and  often  a  district  handsomely  pays  its 
recruits  during  their  whole  service  with 
the  colors,  for  relieving  others  from  the 
necessity  of  serving. 

Of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  I  saw  little,  besides  rough  blue 
pottery  and  carpets.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
treaty  for  the  protection  of  Persian  de- 
signs, which  are  pirated  by  English  ma- 
kers, just  as  their  designs  in  turn  are  taken 
by  the  Persians.  The  most  beautiful  car- 
pets with  the  oldest  and  purest  Oriental 
designs  are  woven  with  the  fingers  by 
nomad  women  in  their  black  felt  t^nts. 
The  Persian  Government  lately  prohibited 
the  importation  of  aniline  dyes,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  prohibition 
may  prove  effectual. 

The  missionaries  are  at  work  in  Persia, 
as  elsewhere,  and  do  much  good  in  estab- 
lishing schools  for  Armenians.  As  propa- 
gandists they  have  not  succeeded.  People 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  one  convert 
from  Islam  has  been  made  as  yet.  Should 
a  Moslem  go  over,  which  does  not  appear 
at  all  likely,  the  results  might  be  serious 
for  himself,  for  the  missionary  who  con- 
verted him,  and  for  all  the  Europeans 
within  reach.  At  present  missionary  effort 
is  chiefly  fruitful  in  the  conversion  of  Ar- 
menians to  our  purer  form  of  Protestant- 
ism. I  trust  and  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  converts  understand  the  difference  bet- 
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ter  than  one  I  pressed  for  an  explanation, 
who  said  that  tne  distinction  consisted  in 
this,  that  Armenian  Christians  bathe  in 
oil  and  Protestant  Christians  in  water. 
The  American  medical  missionaries  are 
most  useful  and  deal  very  successf nlly  with 
ophthalmia,  conjunctivitis,  and  other  dis- 
eased of  the  eye  which  are  very  common. 
Every  wandering  European  is  credited  as 
a  matter  of  course  with  being  something 
of  a  medicine  man,  and  I  hope  I  did  no 
harm  at  any  rate  in  uniformly  prescribing 
the  cold-water  cure.  It  would  be  well  if 
all  classes  of  missionaries  were,  like  the 
Americans,  doctors  too,  and  combined, 
like  their  great  exemplar  Jesus  Christ,  the 
healing  of  the  sick  with  the  saving  of 
souls. 

I  have  now  referred  to  such  characteris- 
tics of  rural  Persia  and  the  rural  Persian  as 
struck  me  moat.  It  is  the  townsman  ^ho 
has  been  described  over  and  over  again 
from  *'  Hajji  Baba"  downward.  It  is  the 
barren  tracts  between  Bashire  and  Teheran 
that  have  been  of  tenest  taken  as  character- 
istic of  the  country.  If  I  have  dwelt  most 
on  what  seemed  amiable  and  agreeable  in 
the  people,  other  writers  have  at  least  erred 
as  greatly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Out 
of  a  population  of  8,000,000,  upward  of 
6,000,000  dwell  in  villages  or  tents,  and 
such  villages  and  tents  are  for  the  most 
part  situated  in  fertile  plains  or  grassy  up- 
lands. This  fact  shows  the  importance  of 
taking  rural  Persia  for  the  theme.  Others 
have  described  the  great  cities  and  know 
them  far  better  than  I  do.  On  the  con- 
trary, few  of  the  officials  and  Europeans 
living  in  Persia  see  anything  of  the  coun- 
try ofiE  the  telegraphic  and  postal  track. 
Except  at  intervals,  that  road  for  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  passes  through  barren  up- 
lands, sparsely  dotted  with  villages,  con- 
sisting of  low,  flat,  and  ugly  houses,  often 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants.  But  why 
should  such  districts  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard rather  than  the  fertile,  populous,  and 
beautiful  regions  of  Hamadan  and  Ker- 
manshah  ? 

Hamadan,  Ecbatana  of  the  Medes,  is  a 

Elace  of  extraordinary  beauty.  From  the 
ills  of  Karaghan  you  descend  through 
vines  to  Surkhabad,  where  streams  of 
limpid  water  ripple  over  pebbly  beds, 
through  thickly  planted  vineyards.  Huge 
storks  strut  about  the  lanes. — ^The  stork 
is  always  at  Mecca  when  he  is  not  in 
Persia.     So  the  folks  say,  and  the  little 


boys  call  him  Hajji  Stork,  and  never 
throw  stones  at  him. — Soft  white  clover 
lines  the  brookside,  poppies  mingle  gayly 
with  the  wheat,  fat  nocks  feed  on  green 
pastures,  and  lazy  shepherds  sprawl  upon 
the  turf.  The  laborers  work  m  the  sun- 
shine, their  masters  sleep  in  the  shade,  and 
the  children  dam  up  the  rills  into  little 
lakes,  and  project  the  water  in  tiny  floods 
over  the  road,  just  as  they  do  all  the  world 
over.  Above  the  city  the  snowy  top  of 
Elwand,  the  old  Orontes,  sparkles  in  the 
sun.  A  breeze,  cooled  in  its  passage  over 
snow-clad  mountains,  ripples  over  a  sea  of 
green  com,  broken  by  groves  of  trees, 
vineyards,  and  villages.  Nor  are  the 
charms  of  association  wanting  in  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  on 
the  once  world-famed  highway  between 
Babylon  and  Persepolis. 

I  have  failed  in  my  object  if  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  I  have  not  shown  the  lot  of 
the  rural  Persian  to  possess  as  many  alle- 
viations as  that  of  those  in  similar  case 
elsewhere.  He  may  be  oppressed  by  the 
local  authorities  here  and  there,  but  he 
shows  no  sign  of  continual  oppression,  and 
at  any  rate  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his 
lot — no  mean  test  of  happiness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  as  sure  that  his  own 
land  surpasses  all  others  as  the  veriest  John 
Bull  among  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Consul-General  Abbott,  writing  last  year, 
arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusions  as 
myself  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Azerbaijan,  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces.*  It  remains  to  glance  at  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  country  and  its  condition 
more  directly  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  present  Shah  and  of  his  Government. 

As  becomes  an  Englishman,  let  me  first 
take  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  total 
value  of  exports  and  imports  is,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  about 
8,000,000/.  The  British  Consular  Report 
for  1885  makes  it  10,000,000/.  for  that 
year,  but  the  value  of  that  estimate  must 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  registration. 
I  prefer  the  figure  I  give,  which  is  based 
on  the  Custom  House  receipts.  One  broad 
fact  is  deducible,  viz.,  that  trade  has  been 

*  The  revenue  is  raised  by  fixed  lump  assess- 
ments on  townships  and  districts.  Assessors 
err»  taxation  is  unequal  and  raised  chiefly  from 
the  ooltivattng  classes.  That  is  deplorable, 
but  before  we  condemn  let  us  remember  how 
very  unsuccessful  we  have  been  in  our  East- 
em  empire,  in  making  the  rich  contribute  in 
due  proportion  to  the  exchequer. 
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Yon  certainly  can  make  a  good  onp  of 
coffee."  Saddenly  he  turned  round  and 
said  quickly  :  **  It  has  just  struck  me  that 
you  may  have  added  poison  to  that  coffee. 
I  do  not  really  care  whether  you  have 
done  thisy  but  I  should  much  like  to  know. 
It  woald  be  quite  natural  for  you  to  wish 
to  poison  me,  since  I  am  probably  the 
only  person  who  knows  that  you  have 
murdered  my  son.  I  should  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  or  angry,  so  I  beg  of 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
arm,  almost  caressingly. 

*^  The  idea  never  even  entered  my  head, 
sir,"  answered  the  young  man.  **You 
might  guess  that,  because  I  am  dnnking 
from  the  same  coffee-pot.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  think  badly  of  me." 

**  But  you  have  murdered  my  son," 
said  the  umbrella-mender.  **He  lies 
there  struck  down  by  your  hand— at  least, 
so  you  tell  me.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  invent  such  a  story — unless, 
perhaps,  you're  mad.  By  the  way,  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
name." 

*'  Afy  name  is  Bernard  Dene,"  an- 
swered the  stranger,  taking  his  tobacco- 
pouch  from  his  pocket  and  refilling  his 
pipe.  *'  At  least,  that  is  what  I  choose 
to  call  myself.  I  thought  that  was  a  good 
name  for  an  artist,  but  it  never  brought 
luck  to  me.  It  is  hard  when  you  have 
the  power  and  the  wish  to  work,  and  you 
cannot  get  anything  to  do.  But  I  expect 
you  do  not  know  what  that  means  :  you 
are  not  unlucky." 

**  Not  particularly  so,"  said  the  um- 
brella*mender,  sipping  his  coffee.  *'  Now 
I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
something  about  yourself.  And  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  why  you  have 
killed  my  son." 

Then  the  young  man  drew  closer  to  the 
old  man,  and  told  him  about  himself. 
He  had  had  no  chances  in  life,  and  if 
there  were  a  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  as 
some  people  seemed  to  think,  that  Gud 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  a  strange  way  of 
taking  care  of  those  who  needed  help, 
and  hope,  and  encouragement.  No  one 
had  ever  cared  for  him  until  he  met  a 
sweet  woman  whom  he  married.  And 
she  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  little 
girl.  That  was  five  years  ago.  He  had 
never  known  his  father  ;  and  as  for  his 
mother,  it  was  very  little  she  had  troubled 
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herself  about  him.  Nothing  had  ever 
prospered  with  him — neither  art  nor  love 
nor  friendship.  Even  his  little  girl  did 
not  love  him  ;  she  had  always  seemed 
frightened  of  him*- why,  he  could  not 
guess,  i^till  he  had  tried  to  make  the 
best  he  could  of  life,  until  Marius  Crocker 
came  across  his  path.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  Marius  Crocker  had  betrayed  the 
woman  whom  Bernard  Dene  loved,  and 
for  whom  he  was  trying  to  work,  hoping 
that  he  might  at  last  conquer  failure,  and 
win  happiness  and  peace.  The  man  who 
had  robbed  him  of  this  last  hope  deserved 
to  die.  He  had  told  him  that  he  would 
kill  him,  and  Marius  Crocker  had  jeered 
at  him.  Well,  he  would*not  jeer  any 
more  now.  **  That  is  my  story,  sir,"  he 
cried,  excitedly.  **  You  see,  I  was 
obliged  to  kill  your  son.  Forgive  me,  sir, 
— I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  yon — 
but  the  world  is  better  without  him.  But 
I  fear  I  have  hurt  your  feelings.  I  am 
very  sorry." 

The  umbrella-mender  stirred  restlessly, 
in  his  chair. 

*'  No,  you  have  not  hurt  my  feelings," 
he  murmured,  half  to  himself,  *^  for 
Marius  was  never  a  son  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
never  knew  what  a  son*s  love  meant.  I 
have  only  read  of  such  love.  But  his  life 
was  different  from  yours  :  he  had  every 
care,  every  thought  bestowed  on  him. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  nothing  could  evw 
have  made  him  a  good  man.  He  had  not 
the  genius  for  being  good,  just  as  I  have 
not  the  genius  for  painting.  He  broke 
his  mother's  heart— and  she  died.  Be 
broke  my  heart — but  you  see  I  live  on. 
While  I  had  money  Marius  robbed  me. 
So  I  became  poor,  knowing  that  this  was 
my  one  chance  of  peace.  When  he  re- 
alized that  I  had  no  more  money  to  give, 
he  left  me  alone,  and  that  was  the  only 
merciful  thing  he  ever  did  for  me.  But 
with  all  this  I  loved  him.  It  is  a  way  we 
have,  you  know,  of  loving  those  who  are 
a  life's  sorrow,  a  life's  anidety  to  us." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  drew 
nearer  to  the  young  man. 

'*  And  because  I  loved  him,  and  be. 
cause  you  killed  him,  you  must  die,"  he 
said,  slowly.  **  Not  that  I  see  there  is^ 
any  advantage  in  vour  death  :  you,  by 
your  death,  cannot  bring  him  back  to  life 
again,  even  if  I  wished  him  to  come  back 
to  life  again.  And  I  do  not  wish  this. 
He  lies  there,  at  least  powerless  to  do  evil. 
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and  that  is  a  gain  for  the  world,  and  for 
him  too.  But  all  the  same,  you  must  die, 
for  several  reasons  :  first  of  all,  for  your 
own  sake  ;  and,  secondly,  for  my  wife's 
sake  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  your  child's  sake. 
You  probably  understand  the  first  and  the 
third  reasons  ;  and  as  for  the  second,  it  is 
briefiy  this  :  women  are  revengeful.  I 
cannot  hope  that  my  wife's  soul  will  greet 
ipy  soul  in  perfect  love  if  our  son  Marius 
is  unavenged.  The  joy  of  our  souls' 
meeting  will  thus  be  marred,  just  because, 
to  gratify  my  own  earthly  wish,  I  shall 
have  spared  you.  You  see  plainly  you 
must  die.  But  I  am  sorry — yes,  I  am 
very  sorry,  ^ovl  are  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  I  could  hjfire  loved  you." 

Bernard  Dene  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  bent  forward  eagerly. 

*'  Thank  you,"  he  said  ;  it  was  good 
of  yon  to  say  that.  I  shall  never  forget 
that.  I  suppose  you  would  not  shake 
hands  with  me — would  you  ?" 

**  By  all  means,"  answered  the  um- 
brella mender,  warmly  ;  and  he  held  out 
his  hand,  which  Bernard  Dene  grasped 
firmly.  ''I  am  pleased  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance.  You  seem  to  be  a 
gallant  young  man,  and  you  must  not  lose 
heart  about  yourself.  Ah,  but  I  forgot 
that  you  had  not  long  to  live.  I  suppose 
you  will  kill  yourself  to  night  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  but  not  for  an  hour  or  so," 
said  the  artist,  rising.  '*  I  should  like 
first  to  show  you  some  of  my  paintings — 
such  as  they  are.  I  made  a  portrait  of 
Mm.  You  may  be  interested  in  that.  If 
it  pleases  you,  I  trust  you  will  accept  it 
as  a  little  remembrance  of  him  and  me. 
What  a  terrible  night !  It  is  still  snowing 
hard.  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  man- 
age about  getting  home.  It  was  not  fair 
to  bring  you  out.  Perhaps  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  remain  here.  I  can  easily 
make  up  a  bed  for  you  ;  or  you  could 
have  mine.  I  shall  not  need  mine,  you 
know." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  umbrella-mend- 
er ;  **  but  I  think  I  will  go  home  when 
it  leaves  off  snowing." 

At  that  moment  his  eye  detected  an 
umbrella  resting  against  the  window.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  by  the  fire,  and  ex- 
amined the  umbrella. 

**  It  wants  mending,"  he  said.  **  The 
framework  is  strong,  but  it  ought  to  be 
re-covered.  If  you  go  in  for  usefulness, 
and  not  merely  for  elegance,   I  should 


recommend  alpaca.  I  will  take  it  home 
with  me,  and  you  must  call  for  it  at  your 
own  convenience.  I  shall  make  no  charge. 
Ah — I  beg  your  pardon — I  had  forgotten. 
You  will  not  require  it — will  you  ?" 

*^  Probably  not,"  said  the  artist,  smil- 
ing. **  There  is  the  portrait  of  your  son. 
It  is  the  best  painting  I  have  ever  done. 
Let  us  take  it  to  the  bedside,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  an  excellent  likeness  it 
is." 

So  these  two  men  stood  together  by  the 
bedside  of  Marius  Crocker,  now  looking 
at  his  features  fixed  in  death,  and  now 
looking  at  the  portrait,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  living  thing.  There  was  life  in  those 
eyes,  there  was  life  in  every  thread  of 
hair,  there  was  life  in  every  vein. 

The  umbrella- mender  turned  awav  with 
a  nervous  laugh  from  the  portrait. 

"  Put  it  in  the  dark,"  he  said.  "  Put 
it  where  I  cannot  see  it." 

Bernard  Dene  placed  it  with  its  face 
toward  the  wall. 

^'  That  laugh  was  the  laugh  of  a  mad- 
man," he  said,  half  aloud.  *'*'  I  thought 
from  the  first  you  were  mad,  but  now  I 
am  sure  of  it." 

The  umbrella-mender  laughed  again 
quietly.  He  warmed  his  hands  by  the 
fire. 

"  Do  you  mind  burning  that  portrait  ?'* 
he  asked,  suddenly.  ^*  The  very  tliought 
of  it  troubles  me.  I  insist  on  its  being 
burned  at  once.  It  is  not  agreeable  of 
yon  to  hesitate.  It  cannot  possibly  mat- 
ter to  you,  as  you  are  going  to  die  so 
soon.  And  it  matters  very  much  to  me." 
He  darted  forward  and  seized  the  pic- 
ture with  both  hands,  and  would  have  car- 
ried it  at  once  to  the  fire,  but  the  artist, 
roused  to  anger,  roughly  prevented  him, 
and  for  a  moment  the  two  men  struggled 
desperately. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  con- 
quered ;  for  suddenly  something  fell  from 
the  bed  yonder,  and  the  artist  looked  at 
the  umbrella-mender,  and  the  umbrella- 
mender  looked  at  the  artist,  and  they 
stood  there  together,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
holding  the  picture  between  them  ;  and 
the  candle  gave  a  feeble  flicker  and  went 
out,  and  the  tick  of  the  clock  during  that 
suspense  seemed  to  have  become  louder 
and  more  painfully  regular. 

Then  the  artist  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
"  What  was  that  ?"  he  asked.     **  Per- 
haps he  is  not  dead  after  all.     We  will 
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speak  to  him.  Yoa  call  his  name.  Lean 
on  my  arm,  for  you  are  trembling." 

'*  And  you  are  trembling  too,"  whis- 
pered the  umbrella- mender.  **  Let  me 
beseech  you  to  be  quite  calm.  I  will 
speak  to  him.  Marius  I  Marius !"  he 
said,  in  an  awed  tone  of  voice. 

But  there  was  no  answer.     The  artist 

Eut  the  portrait  in  the  umbrella- mend er*8 
andis,  and  struck  a  match,  and  lit  another 
bit  of  candle,  and  then  peered  around  the 
bed.  A  book  had  fallen  from  the  bed. 
Bernard  Dene  picked  it  up,  and  showed  it 
to  the  umbrella>raender.  He  smiled  sor- 
rowfully as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
looked  at  the  simple  illustrations. 

**  I  remember  now,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"  This  is  my  little  girl's  book.  He  was 
fond  of  my  little  girl.  That  was  the  one 
good  thing  about  him.  He  played  with 
her,  and  read  to  her,  and  talsed  to  her, 
and  I  do  believe  he  was  as  tender  as  any 
mother  with  her.  But  even  for  this  I 
hated  him,  for  she  loved  him  better  than 
she  loves  me.  I  always  knew  there  was 
no  place  for  me  in  this  world  He  bought 
her  this  book.  He  probably  cheated 
some  one  out  of  the  money,  and  then 
came  home  and  gave  her  pleasure.  That 
was  his  way  of  doing  things.  By  the 
way,  will  you  take  care  of  my  little  girl 
when  I'm  gone  ?  Her  name  is  Bernar- 
dine.     You  cannot  but  love  her.'* 

**  I  was  going  to  propose  that  to  you," 
said  the  umbrella-mender,  kindly.  '*  I 
should  like  to  have  her,  and  I  think  I 
have  changed  my  mind  about  that  por- 
trait.    I  should  nmch  like  to  have  it." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  answered  the  ar- 
tist, warmly.  **  I  do  not  care  about  my 
life,  but  I  am  jealous  for  the  life  of  my 
pictures.  I  leave  them  all  to  you.  They 
will  help  to  pay  you  for  Bernardine.  The 
only  one  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sell  is  the 
portrait  of  your  son.  You  must  hans 
that  in  your  umbrella-shop.  Now  I  will 
go  and  fetch  my  little  girl,  and  then  you 
must  go  home.  I  am  sure  you  will  trust 
me  to  kill  myself.  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  never  broken  my  word  to  any  one. 
I  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  die  a 
gentleman.     At  least  I  can  do  that. " 

The  umbrella-mender  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  trust  you  implicitly,"  he  said.  **  I 
will  call  in  to-morrow  morning,  and  look 
kindly  and  regretfully  at  you.  I  shall 
always  think  kindly  of  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  the  same  of  me.     I  only  wish 


that  we  had  met  under  happier  circum- 
stances. But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
choice  in  these  matters — no  choice.  I 
should  tell  you,  though,  that  I  think  you 
are  undoubtedly  mad.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  an  excellent  judge  of  character. 
I  should  not  make  this  remark  about  vou, 
but  that  you  ventured  to  make  it  aoout 
me  ;  and  as  I  am  not  offended,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  offended. 
After  all,  you  know,  madness  is  only  a 
relative  term,  like  vice  and  virtue,  and 
everything  else.  For  all  we  know,  that 
which  we  call  courage  here  may  be  called 
cowardice  in  the  planet  Venus.  And 
similarly,  those  who  are  called  mad  here 
may  be  called  sane  there.  Now  fetch 
your  little  ffirl,  and  we  will  leave  you 
alone  to  die. 

The  artist  closed  the  door  quietly  after 
him,  and  the  umbrella-mender,  finding 
himself  alone,  stood  by  the  bed  where  his 
son  lay  dead,  with  that  peaceful  smile  on 
his  face. 

*'  I  do  not  know  of  what  you  are  think- 
ing, Marius,"  he  whispered,  as  he  put  his 
hand  on  that  cold  forehead,  *'  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  glad  you  should  smile 
happily.  If  you,  who  have  done  so  much 
evil,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  death,  then 
we,  who  have  done  less  evil,  Marius — we 
can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Farewell,  my 
son  ;  I  do  not  grieve  for  you  now.  But 
while  you  lived,  my  whole  life  was  one 
great  grief  for  you.  You  bowed  my  head 
— you  broke  my  heart.  But  that  only 
made  me  love  you  the  more.  Farewell, 
Marius,  my  son." 

He  kissed  the  cold  forehead,  and, 
shivering,  passed  over  to  the  fireside,  and 
once  more  examined  the  umbrella  which 
he  was  going  to  take  home  to  mend. 
He  combed  his  scanty  brown  hair  with  his 
thin  hand,  as  was  his  wont  when  engaged 
in  professional  contemplation. 

**  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "  this  umbrella 
has  a  good  strong  framework.  Marius 
never  had  a  strong  moral  framework.  I 
think  human  beings  are  very  like  umbrel- 
las— very  like  umbrellas.  But  they  do 
not  last  so  well,  and  I  do  not  think  thev 
ever  can  be  repaired — they  can  only  be 
patched  up  for  a  time." 

He  was  still  holding  the  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  when  Bernard  Dene  came  into  the 
room  carrying  a  little,  fair-haired  girl 
wrapped  in  a  gray  shawl.  She  was  dy- 
ing, and  looked  terrified. 
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"  This  is  Bernardine,**  the  artist  said. 
And  then  he  added  almost  pathetically  : 
**  She  always  cries  when  she  is  with  me. 
She  is  frightened  of  me  ;  but  she  loved 
him  yonder.  Hush,  child  !  you  must  not 
cry.  You  will  wake  him.  He  is  tired, 
and  he  wants  to  sleep.  You  may  kiss 
him — on  the  forehead." 

*'  ^  Oh,  how  cold  I' '  she  said,  shrinking 
back,  when  her  lips  met  the  cold  forehead. 

*'Yes,  Bernaniine,*'  her  father  said, 
fondling  "her  fair  hair.  **  But  it  is  snow- 
ing, you  know.  Every  one  is  cold  when 
it  is  snowing.'' 

**Put  me  down,**  she  begged;  *'I 
don't  want  to  be  with  you.  Let  me  go 
to  the  little  old  gentleman." 

'*  She  never  loved  me,**  murmured  the 
artist ;  **  it  was  every  one  else  but  me.  *' 

And  he  turned  away  and  wept  his 
whole  heart  out,  while  the  umorella- 
mender  was  holding  the  child  in  his  arms, 
talking  to  her  as  though  he  had  known 
and  loved  her  all  her  life — he  who  had 
never  before  held  a  child  in  his  arms,  ex* 
cept  Marius  yonder. 

'*  Will  you  come  home  with  me,  little 
one  ?**  he  asked,  in  a  voice  so  gentle  that 
Bernard  Dene  ceased  weeping  and  lis- 
tened  to  it 

**  Yes,**  she  answered,  smiling  at  him, 
aod  her  fair  head  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Then  say  *  good-by  *  to  your  father,*' 
be  said,  '*  and  we  will  go  home  at  once.'* 

**  Good-by,  dad,*'  she  said,  carelessly. 
It  was  nothing  to  her  to  part  from  him. 

**  You'll  not  see  me  again,  Bemardine,'* 
he  said,  sadly. 

''Shan't  I?"  she  asked.  **  Do  you 
know,  dad,  if  he  wasn't  so  cold  I  should 
kiss  him  again  ?     I  think  I'd  like  to.** 

So  they  held  her  over  him,  and  she 
kissed  him,  and  put  her  little  arms  around 
his  neck.  Then  they  put  his  last  gift- 
book  in  her  hand,  and  the  umbrella- mend- 
er turned  to  the  artist : — 
.  "I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,**  he  said, 
kindly  ;  *'  but  the  hour  has  now  come, 
and  we  must  go  our  own  ways.  You 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Remember,  I 
trust  you  implicitly.  Farewell.  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow — not  as  you  are  now, 
it  is  true.  I  shall  look  upon  what  you 
were  ;  and  believe  me,  young  man,  I 
shall  grieve  for  you.  Farewell,  Bernard 
Dene.  Even  failure  is  only  a  relative 
term,  yon  know.  And  that  which  the 
world  calls  failure  may  have  some  better 


and  nobler  name  in  another  planet.  There- 
fore do  not  lose  heart  about  yourself.** 

The  artist  bowed  his  head  :  his  right 
hand  rested  pn  the  child *s  head,  his  left 
hand  on  the  umbrella-mender*s  shoulder. 

*'  You  have  spoken  very  kindly  to  me,*' 
he  said.  '*  If  there  be  a  God,  I  trust  that 
God  may  bless  you,  and  make  your  latter 
days  happy  and  peaceful.  As  for  me,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  not  break  my  word  to 
you.  I  leave  my  child  and  my  pictures 
to  you.  Shall  I  see  you  homo  ?  The 
snow  lies  thick  on  the  ground,  and  you 
do  not  know  the  way  very  well,  and  it  is 
bitterly  cold.  Put  op  mv  overcoat  I 
shall  not  want  it,  for  I  shall  not  go  out 
again  unless  you  would  like  me  to  see  you 
home.  *  * 

'*  Do  not  trouble  to  do  that,"  said  the 
umbrella-mender.  '^  Bemardine  and  I 
will  easily  find  our  way.  And  many 
thanks  for  the  offer  of  the  coat.  I  should 
be  grateful  for  it.  Do  not  be  anxious 
about  Bemardine.  I  will  take  every  care 
of  her.     And  now,  good  night.** 

The  artist  followed  them  down  the 
croaking  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  for 
them  to  pass  out.  He  closed  the  door 
hastily  after  them.  There  were  a  few 
men  standing  about,  and  some  boys  were 
snowballing  each .  other  and  laughing 
lustily,  and  one  of  them,  seeing  the  um- 
brella-mender, prepared  a  huge  missile, 
and  WHS  just  about  to  aim  it  at  his  head 
when  a  great  coarse- looking  woman  pre- 
vented him. 

''  Hold  hard  I"  she  cried,  with  an 
oath.  ''  It's  the  mad  painter's  little 
daughter.     Snowball  me,  not  she." 

Bemardine  clung  closer  to  the  umbrella- 
mender. 

"That's  what  they  always  call  him," 
she  whispered,  dreamily — "  mad,  mad, 
—what  can  it  mean  ?" 

But  before  he  could  answer  her,  she 
had  fallen  into  a  gentle  steep  ;  and  thus 
he  bore  her  along  the  snow* covered  streets, 
careful  of  every  step  he  took,  lest  per* 
chance  he  might  slip  and  rouse  her  from 
her  slumbers.  Her  little  golden  head 
rested  against  his  face,  and  her  little  hands 
tightly  clasped  his  neck,  and  he  loved  to 
feel  her  touch,  remembering  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  had  called  fotth  what  good 
there  was  in  his  son*s  evil  nature.  The 
world  might  call  him  bad  and  heartless, 
for  such  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  to 
the  world  ;  but  this  child  said  he  was  kind 
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and  good,  for  such  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  to  her.  It  was  something  in  his 
favor  that  he  had  won  this  child's  love  : 
maybe  it  would  go  all  the  better  with  him 
hereafter,  because  her  lips  had  touched 
his  cold  forehead. 

So  the  nmbrella-raender  carried  her  to 
the  umbrella  shop.  He  laid  her  tenderly 
on  the  counter,  well  wrapped  in  the  warm 
gray  shawl.  He  lit  the  lamp,  and  made 
up  the  fire  in  the  little  inner  room,  and 
then,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  improvised 
a  cosey  bed,  where  he  placed  her,  just  as 
she  was.  Then  he  knelt  by  her  and 
guarded  her  for  a  while,  smiling  con- 
tentedly when  he  saw  her  smiling  in  her 
sleep.  After  an  hour  or  so  he  left  her, 
and  carefully  shading  the  lamp  from  her 
eyes,  he  settled  down  to  read  a  few  pages 
of  G rote's  **  Greece,'*  in  which  he  had 
been  eneaged  when  he  was  summoned 
away  to  his  son's  deathbed.  H&  tried  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  concentrate  them 
on  the  subject,  which  had  a  great  interest 
for  him  ;  but  he  found  himself  thinking 
now  of  the  artist,  now  of  his  son,  and  he 
found  his  eyes  wandering  away  from  the 
pages  of  Grote's  history  to  the  spot  yon- 
der where  the  child  was  sleeping  and  smil- 
ing, and  holding  tightly  in  her  hands 
Man  us  Crocker's  last  gift-book. 

**  What  will  she  prove?"  he  said 
aloud.  '*  Her  father  is  undoubtedly  mad. 
It  is  a  curious  sensation  being  with  a  mad- 
man. My  heart  stood  still  within  me 
when  we  were  struggling  for  that  picture. 
Fancy  him  being  quite  willing  to  kill  him- 
self because  he  had  murdered  Marius  I 
If  he  had  not  been  road  he  would  have 
sent  me  after  Marius,  instead  of  choosing 
to  go  himself.  Well,  he  is  a  fine  young 
fellow,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should  die." 

Then  he  laughed  softly. 

*'  Of  course  he  was  mad — his  eyes  told 
me  that.  Still,  I  am  glad  to  have  made 
his  aquaintance.  I  shall  always  think  of 
him  with  pleasure.  I  wonder  how  he  will 
get  on  in  the  next  planet !  I  trust  he  will 
be  happy  and  successful." 

And  meanwhile  the  artist,  alone  with 
the  dead  roan,  wrote  out  his  will.  It  was 
briefly  this  : — 

'*  To  Coriolanus  Crocker,  of  80  Stone 
Street,  umbrella-mender  and  madman,  I 
leave  my  little  girl  Bernardine  and  all  my 


pictures  signed  with  my  name.  Any  of 
my  pictures,  except  the  portrait  of  Marius 
Crocker,  whom  I  have  killed,  may  be  sold 
by  Coriolanus  Crocker,  Marius  Crocker's 
father. 

'^  Bernard  Dbne. 
*' 2iih  January  181S.*' 

'^  Some  one  ought  to  witness  this,"  he 
said  to  himself,  rising  up  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand.  His  ejes  fell  on  his  silent  com- 
panion. "  To  be  sure  !"  be  cried.  "  A 
capital  idea  I  Manus  himself  shall  witness 
my  last  will  and  testament." 

He  took  the  cold  hand  in  his  own,  and 
put  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  the 
first  finger,  and  made  it  trace  out  the  sig- 
nature, **  Marius  Crocker,  dead  man,^* 

He  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, as  though  he  were  quite  delighted 
with  himself. 

"  Now  I  must  kill  myself,"  he  said,  as 
he  dried  the  paper  before  the  fire.  ''And 
I  think  that  is  about  all.  Fancy  that 
madman  trusting  mo  to  kill  myself  !  No 
sane  man  would  have  done  such  a  thing. 
I  saw  from  the  beginning  that  he  was 
mad.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  look 
in  his  eyes." 

Suddenly  he  became  sad  and  pensive. 

**  But  the  umbrella-mender  spoke  very 
kindly  to  me,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
''  and  he  did  not  once  reproach  me  for 
having  killed  Marius.  In  fact  he  behaved 
like  a  gentleman.  And  he  said  some- 
thing about  failure,  which  struck  me  as 
being  comforting.  Well,  I  trust  that  his 
latter  days  may  be  happy  and  peaceful. 
That  is  what  we  want — peace.  I  have 
never  known  peace  :  there  was  always 
confusion  and  tumult  in  my  brain.  Per- 
haps death  brings  peace.  I  shall  soon  find 
out  about  that.  ..." 

The  people  of  the  house  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol.  They  rushed  up  to  the 
artist's  room,  expecting  to  have  to  break 
open  the  door.  But  it  was  not  even 
closed  against  them  ;  so  they  passed 
through  without  delay,  and  found  the  ar- 
tist fallen  on  the  ground.  They  raised 
his  head  gently. 

**  I  killed  that  man  yonder,"  he  whis- 

?ered.     **  Let  that  be  clearly  understood, 
'ou  did  not  know  the  umbrella*  mender, 

did  you  ?     He  is  undoubtedly " 

At  that  moment  the  artist  died. — BkLck^ 
wood^s  Magazine, 
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THE  SPEGTBUM. 


BT    OOBMO   MOHKHOUSS. 

How  many  colors  here  do  we  sto  set, 

Like  rings  upon  God's  finger  ?     Sonae  say  three. 
Some  foar,  some  six,  some  seven.     Ali  agree 

To  left  of  red,  to  right  of  violet. 

Waits  darkness  deep  as  night  and  black  as  jet. 
And  so  we  know  what  Noah  saw  we  see 
Nor  less  nor  more— of  God*s  emblazonry 

A  shred — a  sign  of  glory  known  not  yet. 

If  red  can  glide  to  yellow,  green  to  blue, 
What  joys  may  yet  await  our  wider  eyes 
When  we  re  wake  upon  a  wider  shore  ! 
What  deep  pulsations  exquisite  and  new  ; 
What  keener,  swifter,  raptures  may  surprise 
Men  born  to  see  the  rainbow  and  no  more  I 
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Turning  over  a  little  volume  which  has 
just  been  published  in  illustration  of  our 
political  wit  and  humor,* — a  very  hasty 
and  inadequate  illustration  of  it  as  any  one 
may  see  who  examines  this  very  thready 
and  scrappy  collection  of  a  few  of  the 
good  sayings  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years, — one  is  struck  by  nothing  so  much 
as  the  very  trifling  influence  which  wit 
and  humor  appear  to  have  had  in  making 
^e  reputation  of  statesmen.  The  only 
statesman  who  may  be  said  to  have  won 
his  way  to  power  chiefly  by  virtue  of  his 
wit  is,  we  think,  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord 
Palroerston  no  doubt  increased  bis  popu- 
larity, after  it  was  already  assured,  by  his 
genial  humor ;  and  possibly  Sir  William 
Harcourt  may  owe  at  least  as  much  of  the 
reputation  he  has,  to  his  wit,  as  he  owes 
to  his  willingness  to  perform  that  strategic 
operation  which  the  poet  Cowper  calls 
^'  changing  his  side  as  a  lawyer  knows 
how.''  But  we  only  assume  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
owe  a  good  deal  of  their  influence  to  their 
wit,  because  their  wit,  and  the  coolness 
which  is  essential  to  wit,  haye  been  so 
much  more  remarkable  than  almost  any 
other  political  quality  they  have  possessed. 
Of  the  ^other  political  wits  of  our  time, 


*  Collected   and    edited  by   T.   Williams. 
London  :  Field  and  Tuer. 


hardly  any  have  seemed  to  owe  much  of 
their  public  influence  to  its  display.  The 
late  Lord  Westbury  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ayrton  certainly  made  many  more  enemies 
than  friends  by  their  wit.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's humor  was  hardly  known  at  all 
to  the  general  public  till  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  political  life.  Mr.  Bernal  Os* 
borne,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  favor- 
ites in  the  House  of  Commons,  never  held 
any  important  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  who  is  still  a  great  favorite  there,  has 
never  held  office  at  all.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  either  the  late  Lord 
Derby  or  the  present  Lord  Salisbury,  both 
of  whom  have  shown  a  very  pungent  wit, 
have  owed  a  tenth  part  as  much  to  their 
wit  as  to  their  general  oratorical  power ; 
and  assuredly  llr.  Bright,  whose  humor 
and  irony  were  remarkable,  commanded  a 
vast  deal  more  influence  by  virtue  of  his 
paisionate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
his  great  political  sagacity  than  his  humor 
or  irony  would  ever  have  gained  for  him. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that,  politically,  hu- 
mor tells  much  more  as  indicating  vitality 
in  reserve,  the  power  of  lookinjir  at  the 
less  serious  side  of  political  life  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  whole  heart  is  given 
to  political  a&irs,  than  on  its  own  ac- 
count It  inspires  almost  no  political  con- 
fidence where  it  stands  alone,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  and  does 
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in  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawaon.  It  in- 
creaaea  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
political  world  where  it  is  bat  the  reverse 
aide  of  profound  political  eamestneaa,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  laboriouaness,—  where  it 
shows  how  much  reserve  of  power  there  is 
in  the  man,  besides  the  power  which  he 
devotes  to  the  study  of  political  affairs  and 
the  mastery  of  political  history.  Even  in 
sach  instances  as  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  where  the  nse  of  the 
word  '*  earnestness"  would  be  almost  ab- 
surd, their  wit  and  humor  would  not  have 
told  I  as  it  has  told,  were  there  not  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  their  minds 
in  good  earnest,  though  not  in  good  ear- 
nestness, to  the  circumstances  of  the  polit- 
ical world  with  which  they  have  had  to 
deal,  and  to  the  manipulation  of  its  intri- 
cacies and  difficulties.  Many  very  consid- 
erable speakers,  and  many  very  humorous 
speakers  like  the  late  Mr.  Horsman,  for 
instance,  or  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
or,  as  we  said  before,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
have  failed  entirely  because  they  gave  no 
evidence  that  they  entered  heartily  into 
the  business  of  politics,  though  they  loved 
its  lighter  side.  Lord  Palraerston,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  all  the  more  notable 
political  humorists  of  the  laat  generation, 
began  by  making  Parliament  see  that  they 
had  mastered  the  dreary  detail  of  politics 
before  they  gained  influence  by  showing 
that  they  were  something  more  than  mere 
politieiana,  that  they  had  a  laugh  for  what 
was  laughable,  aa  well  as  a  vigilant  atten- 
tion for  the  minutest  aspects  of  what  was 
important 

And  even  then,  how  very  commonplace 
in  kind  the  roost  effective  political  humor 
has  often  been.  For  example,  let  us  turn 
to  the  evidence  given  in  the  little  book 
we  have  mentioned  of  Lord  Palmerston*s 
humor.  In  the  account  there  given  it 
consists  mainly  of  his  hustings  battles  with 
the  Tiverton  butcher,  Mr.  Rowcliff,  who 
was  one  of  Lord  Palmerston's  constituents, 
and  who  used  habitually  to  ''  heckle"  him 
on  the  hustinfirg  in  the  days  when  hustings 
stiU  were.  The  following  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  nghtly  gained  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston  a  certain  reputation  for  entering 
heartily  into  the  vulgarer  side  of  political 
life,  and  not  being  afraid  to  handle  the 
weapon,  however  rude  a  weapon  it  might 
be,  with  which  he  was  attacked  : — 

'*My  good  friend,  Mr.  Bowdiff,  has  re- 
proached me  for  not  coming  often  enough 


among  yon.  I  must  say  that  he  does  not 
appear  disposed  to  make  my  visits  here  par- 
ticalarly  agreeable  to  me.  (Laughter.)  I  can- 
not say  that  the  manner  in  which  he  receives 
me  affords  mnch  encoaragement  tc>  cultivate 
the  society  of  persons  of  Ms  way  of  thinking, 
^newed  laughter.)  Whether  Mr.  Bowcliff 
18  a  Badical,  a  Chartist,  or  a  Tory,  I  really 
cannot  say.  I  believe  that  all  parties  may 
have  some  reason  or  other  for  claiming  him. 
Mr.  Rowoh'ff  says  that  I  only  told  yoa  of  the 
g«>od  that  €h>vemment8  and  Parliaments  have 
done,  and  that  I  have  myseff  done,  and  that  1 
have  not  told  you  of  the  baa.  Why,  God  olef  a 
me !  it  was  qnite  unnecessary  for  me  to  do 
that  when  Ae  was  here.  (Loud  laughter.)  Jf 
there  was  a  bad  thing  to  be  recorded,  to  be 
invented,  or  to  be  imagined,  I  am  quite  sure 
Mr.  Bowcliff  would  be  the  first  man  to  tell 
you  of  it.  (Laughter,  which  was  increased 
when  Mr.  Bowcliff  called  out  '  Question  ! '} 
Well,  Mr.  Bowcliff  is  impatient  under  this 
castigation.  I  will  hit  lower  or  higher,  just 
as  he  pleasee  ^renewed  laughter)  ;  but  he  must 
allow  me  to  hit  somewhere.  Mr.  Bowcliff  has 
asked  me  what  (Government  I  mean  to  join. 
Now,  that  is  a  question  that  must  depend 
upon  the  future  ;  but  I  will  tell  him  what 
(Government  I  do  not  mean  to  join.  I  can  as- 
sure you  and  him  that  I  never  will  join  a  (Gov- 
ernment called  a  Bowcliff  Administration. 
(Great  laughter  and  cheering.)  Now,  gentle- 
men,  do  not  you  imagine,  because  you  deem 
it  very  absurd  that  there  should  be  such  an 
Administration,  ihaf,  my  friend,  Mr.  Bowoliff. 
is  at  all  of  that  way  of  thinking  ;  for  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  he 
will  consider  everything  going  wrong  in  this 
world,  and  in  this  country,  until  the  Bowcliff 
Administration  shall  govern  the  land.  (Loud 
laughter.)" 

There  is  humor  there,  if  it  be,  as  we  think 
it  is,  proof  of  humor,  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  commonplace 
assailant,  and  to  appreciate  very  accurately 
the  sort  of  thrust  which  is  likely  to  turn  a 
crowd  against  him.  But  it  would  He 
childish  to  suppose  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
power  of  giving  such  replies  as  these  to  a 
man  like  Rowcliff,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  confidence  which  the  English  public 
placed  in  him.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston's 
humor  as  displayed  in  Parliament  was 
much  the  same  in  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  replied  to  that  Parliamentary 
bore  of  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Darby  Grif- 
fith, that  a  Junior  Lordship  of  the  Treas* 
ury  was  still  vacant,  and  then  mutely  sig* 
nailed  from  the  Treasury  bench  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  would  accept 
it  at  his  hands.  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  was 
silenced  for  the  time  as  Mr.  Rowcliff  was 
silenced  for  the  time,  by  the  readiness 
with  which  Lord  Palmerston  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  his  critic's 
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attacks,  and  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
them.  But  readiness  of  that  kind  is  no 
sort  of  ground  for  political  confidence, 
and,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  except  as  indi- 
cating the  great  reserve  of  general  vitality 
on  which  Lord  Palmerston  could  always 
fall  back,  we  question  whether  it  was  of 
the  smallest  political  significance.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  the  best  wit  and  humor 
which  is  displayed  in  Parliamentary  battle 
is  often  of  much  political  value.  It  re- 
U3V08  the  tedium  ox  debate,  and  now  and 
then  displays  a  mastery  of  political  anal- 
ogy which  implies  a  much  deeper  insight 
into  the  reason  of  the  case  than  any  less 
humorous  remark  would  have  indicated. 
One  of  the  best  instances  of  humor  con- 
densing a  sound  and  solid  argument  into 
an  epigram,  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  to 
the  Fair  traders,  as  ij;  is  given  in  this  little 
book,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  one  of  the  political  humorists 
of  his  day  : — 


« 


Speaking  at  Leeds  in  1881,  on  the  snbjeot 
of  Fair  Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  observed  : 
— '  Now,  what  is  this  Fair  Trade  system  ?  It 
proposes  that  we  shall  tax  foreign  mannfac- 
tares  in  order  that  they  may  nntax  our  mann- 
faotares.  That  is  its  first  proposal.  Well, 
now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
siderable exaggeration  of  a  great  Christian 
precept.  There  is  a  great  Christian  precept 
that,  if  a  man  strikes  you  on  one  cheek,  yon 
shoold  **  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ;*'  but  the 
precept  with  Mr.  Ecroyd  and  others  is,  '*  if 
somebody  smites  yon  on  one  cheek,  yon 
should  smite  yourself  on  the  other  also." 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  needless  exaggera- 
Uon."' 

That  is  condenaed  logic,  as  well  as  a  stroke 
of  humor.  But  it  is  really  very  curious 
to  observe  how  seldom  the  humorists  of 
political  life  do  embody  a  real  argument 
in  their  irony  or  their  mirth.  Mr.  Lowe 
attempted  it  once  in  his  argument  against 
the  scheme  for  grouping  boroughs  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  whether  the  illustration  was 
or  was  not  sound,  it  was  very  humorous, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  was  sound  : — 

"Criticising,  later,  the  proposed  grouping 
of  boroughs  under  this  Measure,  Mr.  Lowe 
said  that,  by  grouping  several  boroughs,  and 
giving  them  one  Member  in  the  gross,  ex- 
penses would  be  increased,  for  each  constitu- 
ency would  expect  from  the  one  general  Mem- 
ber as  much  as  each  of  them  had  received 
from  its  individual  Members.  It  was  like  ask- 
ing a  man  to  marry  several  wives  ;  nay.  worse, 
it  was  asking  him  to  many  several  widows." 

But,  comparing  that  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 


attack  on  Fair  trade,  wc  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  hit 
the  very  centre  of  the  target,  Mr.  Lowe 
hit  the  centre  only  of  an  imaginary  target 
which  has  not  been  shown  to  have  any  ex-^ 
istence  in  fact.  And,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  humorous  sayings  which 
have  produced  most  amusement  in  Parlia- 
ment,-^like  Mr.  Bright' s  as  to  the  difiS- 
culty  of  distinguishing  the  head  from  the 
tail  of  the  AduUamite  Party,  which  for 
that  reason  he  compared  to  a  Skye  terrier  ; 
or  Mr.  Labouchere  B  apology  for  not  hav* 
ing  noticed  any  drunkenness  on  the  D^by 
Downs,  namely,  that  of  course  he,  being 
a  vir  pietate  gravis,  would  naturally  exert 
a  centrifugal  repulsion  on  anybody  who 
was  not  all  sobriety,  — have  had  no  politi-< 
cal  significance  wluitever.  So  far  as  they 
tended  to  iacreate  the  popularity  of  the 
speakers,  it  was  by  the  impreesion  they 
produced  of  their  elasticity  and  buoyancy, 
not  of  their  political  weight  of  character. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  except  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli from  the  scope  of  this  r en)  ark.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  very  often  used  a  sound 
argument  at  all.  And  when  he  did,  he 
rarely  embodied  it  in  a  joke.  But  though 
he  argued  very  little,  he  often  expressed 
in  his  irony  a  very  keen  criticism  on  hu- 
man nature,  and  showed  that  he  under- 
stood not  so  much  whether  a  particular 
proposal  was  wise  or  foolish,  as  why  it 
would  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the 
English  people.  Probably  nothing  was 
ever  aaid  in  the  whole  course  of  political 
controversy  which  contained  more  serious 
observation  of  the  English  character  and 
its  aversion  to  any  strained  type  of  politi- 
cal eagerness,  than  the  remark  he  made  in 
1872  on  the  great  achievements  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Administration,  and  on 
the  exhaustion  they  had  left  behind 
them  : — 

'' '  But,  gentlemen.'  he  said,  '  as  time  pro- 
gressed it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  ex- 
travagance was  being  substituted  for  energy 
by  the  Government.  The  unnatural  stimulus 
was  subsiding  ;  their  paroxysm  ended  in  pros- 
tration. Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and 
their  eminent  Chief  alternated  between  a  men- 
ace and  a  sigh.  As  I  sit  opposite  the  Treaanry 
Bench,  the  Ministers  remind  me  of  one  of 
those  marine  landscapes  not  unusual  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  ;  yon  behold  a  range 
of  exhausted  Toloanoes ;  not  a  flame  fliokem 
on  a  single  pallid  crest ;  but  the  situation  is 
still  dangerous  -  there  are  occasional  earth- 
quakes, and,  ever  and  anon,  the  dark  rumbling 
of  the  sea."* 
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That  was  a  most  graphic  and  brilliant 
aperfu  of  the  defects  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  modern  AdmioistrationSy  and  of  the 
reason  why  the  English  people  were  weary 
of  it.     But  for  the  most  part,   we  are 


strongly  of  opinion  that  the  humor  and 
wit  of  political  life  is  essentially  relaxation, 
— the  play  which  forms  a  refreshing  inter- 
lude in  the  battle,  and  not  a  real  part  of 
the  battle  itself. — Spectator. 
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Daxwtsibu.  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  with  Some  of  Its  Applica- 
tions. By  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  MacmiUan  dk  Oo. 

Among  those  whose  names  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, the  author  of  this  interesting  ezpositioa 
stands  foremost  next  to  Datwin  tiimsalf .  In- 
deed, Mr  Wallace  is  entitled  to  the  gloiy  of  a 
contemporaneous  discovexy  of  the  principle. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wallace  sent 
to  England  a  paper  to  be  read  before  one  of 
the  scientific  societies,  formulating  the  same 
convictions  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  whea 
Darwin  first  made  known  his  conclusions. 
Though  the  full  glory  of  the  new  departure  in 
scientific  thought  (for  so  it  is  entitled  to  be 
called,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of 
CTolution  was  not  in  itself  new)  was  not  given 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  his  name  is  indelibly  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  author  announces  his  posi- 
tion in  his  present  book  as  follows  :  "  I  main- 
tain,  and  even  enforce  my  differences  from 
some  of  Darwin's  views ;  my  whole  work  tends 
forcibly  to  illustrate  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  natural  selection  over  all  other  agen- 
cies in  the  production  of  new  species.  I  thus 
take  up  Darwin  *s  earlier  position,  from  which 
he  somewhat  receded  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  works,  on  account  of  criticisms  and  objec- 
tions which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  are  un- 
sound. Even  in  rejecting  that  phase  of  sexual 
selection  depending  on  female  choice,  I  insist 
on  the  greater  efficacy  of  natural  selection. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  Darwinian  doctrine, 
and  I  therefore  claim  for  my  book  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  advocate  of  pure  Darwin- 
ism." 

To  the  old  facts  and  arguments,  which  are 
restated  and  enforced  by  our  author  with  great 
clearness,  he  adds  much  that  is  new,  which 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  reader.  In  one 
respect,  however,  he  differs  widely  from  Dar- 
win, and  all  of  Darwin*s  most  eminent  foK 
lowers.    In  the  application  of  the  principle  of, 


natural  selection  to  man,  he  declines  to  be- 
lieve that  man's  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  could  have  developed  by  the  law  of 
evolution.  They  must  have  had  another  ori- 
gin, and  this  origin,  he  tells  us,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  unseen  world  of  spirit.  Just 
how  Mr.  Wallace  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  or  break  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning  with  his  firm  hold  on  scientific  evo- 
lution, space  will  not  allow  us  here  to  explain, 
and  we  must  refer  the  writer  to  the  book  it- 
self. To  those  inclined  to  believe  in  Darwin- 
ism, and  yet  reluctant  to  let  go  their  hold  on 
Theism,  the  argument  of  the  ingenious  author 
will  be  immensely  significant  and  suggestive. 

Without  alluding  to  the  numerous  matters  of 
interest  which  crowd  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
his  opinions  on  what  he  calls  the  ethical  side 
of  that  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, which  Spencer  has  named  the  ''  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  suffering  of  ani- 
mals, but  asserts  that  their  torments  and  mis- 
eries "  are  the  reflection  of  th^  imagined  sen- 
sations of  cultivated  men  and  women."  He 
illustrates  his  thesis  with  many  illustrations 
drawn  from  wide  observation  and  study.  He 
asserts  that  the  torments  of  anticipation,  for 
example,  are  unknown  to  the  animal  world  ; 
and  that  the  violent  death,  which  comes  to  the 
majority  of  animals  alike  in  the  cultivated  and 
wild  state,  is  painless  unless  it  is  prolonged. 

"  As  a  rule,*'  he  says,  *^  animals  come  into 
existence  at  a  time  of  year  when  food  is  most 
plentiful  and  the  climate  most  suitable  ;  .  .  . 
they  grow  vigorously,  being  supplied  with 
abundance  of  food  ;  and  when  they  reach  ma- 
turity their  lives  are  a  continual  round  of 
healthy  excitement  and  exercise  alternating 
with  complete  repose.  .  .  .  This  normal 
state  of  happiness  is  not  alloyed,  as  with  us, 
by  long  periods — whole  lives  often — of  pov- 
erty or  ill.health,  and  of  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ing for  pleasures  which  others  enjoy,  but  to 
which  we  cannot  attain." 
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While  there  is  mnoh  truth,  probably,  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  contention,  we  think  he  carries  his 
statement  too  far.  It  is  impossible  for  man 
to  clearly  define  the  limits  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  higher  order  of  animals  and  to  set 
a  bound,  we  will  say,  for  example,  to  that  pre- 
monition of  suffering  which  occasions  in  man 
as  much  agony  as  the  thing  itsell  Any  ob- 
server  of  canine  life  will  remember  innumer- 
able cases  of  suffering  in  dogs  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  any  physical  pain  at  the  time,  and  a 
dear  anticipation,  shown  by  all  the  signs  of 
fear,  of  an  impending  shock  or  blow.  We 
hold  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  reason  accu- 
rately on  the  subject,  as  the  facts  n)ust  of  ne- 
cessity be  largely  indeterminate. 

Though  the  intelligent  reader  will  find,  prob- 
ably, much  to  differ  from  in  Mr.  Wallace's  ex- 
position, it  will  be  for  all  such  a  most  stimu- 
lating and  delightful  work.  Certainly  no  sci- 
entific writer  has  set  forth  the  principal  points 
of  Darwinism  with  more  brilliant  and  oouTlnc- 
ing  clearness,  or  has  thrown  more  light  for 
the  ordinary  understanding  on  phases  of  the 
question  which  are  obscure  and  difficult  to 
grasp.  It  is  only  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  style  of  the  author,  which  is  simple,  bright, 
and  vivid,  a  model  for  the  scientific  expositor. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  that  most  desirable  of  all  gifts 
for  the  scientist,  a  powerful  and  well-ordered 
imagination,  which  shows  itself  not  only  in 
its  higher  uses,  but  in  the  charm  which  it 
lends  to  presentation. 

THB  ORIQIN  OF  THB  HABRLA.QE  RELATION. 

Thb  PbimitivbPamilt.  Its  Origin  and  Devel- 
opment. By  C.  N.  Staroke,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  (International 
Scientific  Series.)  New  York  :  2>.  Appleton 
A  Co, 

The  facts  of  sociology  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  observers  to  such  a  large  extent  with- 
in recent  years,  and  such  a  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rial has  been  brought  together,  that  more  im- 
portant advances  have  been  made  in  this  field 
than  in  any  other  department  of  scientific 
thought.  Professor  Starcke  in  his  studies  of 
the  primitive  family  and  the  origin  of  society 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  profuse  wealth  of 
material  at  his  hand.  To  this  material  our 
author  has  also  added  much  by  original  inves- 
tigation. But  it  is  rather  to  his  genius  for 
generalization,  his  penetrating  judgment  and 
width  of  view,  that  in  our  brief  consideration  of 
this  book  we  would  draw  attention.  The  dis- 
cussion on  which  the  book  enters  is  so  wide, 
and  covers  so  many  great  questions,  that  it  is 


within  our  power  to  touch  only  a  few  of 
them. 

An  important  point  which  he  develops  with 
great  clearness  is  that  ties  of  blood,  in  the 
problems  connected  with  the  formation  of  so- 
ciety on  the  basis  of  the  family,  are  trivial  as 
compared  with  social  influences  and  the  pow- 
er of  tradition  which  may  have  occurred  from 
special  reasons  in  particular  tribes  or  peoples. 
For  example,  the  Jewish  command  to  marry 
the  widow  of  the  dead  brother  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  the  social  group,  and  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  natural  affec- 
tion, or  even  of  natural  passion.  Our  author 
says : 

"  Since  in  the  joint  family  group  the  brother 
succeeds  to  the  headship  of  the  community, 
and  its  interests  and  general  protection  are 
committed  to  his  care,  so  also  the  widow  and 
her  young  children  are  committed  to  him,  and 
under  primitive  conditions  these  relations  take 
the.  form  of  marriage.  In  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  is 
the  difficulty  of  allowing  the  widow  to  return 
to  her  own  family.  It  is  altogether  irrational 
to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  widow  and  her  brother-in-law  in 
polyandry.  That  the  brother-in-law  had  ex- 
erted marital  rights  in  the  husband^s  lifetime 
(polyandry)  would  only  become  a  necessary 
condition,  if  carnal  considerations  formed  the 
comer -stone  of  the  development  of  the  family  ; 
but  all  we  know  of  the  life  and  habits  of  prim- 
itive men  clearly  shows  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Carnal  pleasures  certainly  took  the 
most  prominent  place  in  primitive  life,  but 
they  were  also  the  most  easily  obtained,  and 
therefore  customs  were  not  formed  under  the 
influence  of  considerations  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  sensual  enjoyment." 

Professor  Starcke  does  not  hold  with  many 
of  the  ethnologists  and  sociologists  that  the 
primitive  status  of  man  was  one  of  promiscuity 
in  the  carnal  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  beasts.  He  cites  the  fact  that,  among 
the  earliest  nations,  side  by  side  with  what  we 
would  call  incest  was  to  be  found  the  most 
rigorous  prohibition  against  unions  between 
persons  not  of  the  same  blood.  In  ftu)t,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  law  generally  govern- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  sexual  relation,  ex* 
cept  that  each  tribe  or  people  put  restrictions 
on  license  to  meet  its  own  sense  of  need,  or 
some  fancied  demand  of  religion,  or  some  other 
convention  peculiar  to  itself.  Yet  such  re- 
striction, be  it  in  one  shape  or  another,  exist- 
ed. Again,  our  author  says :  **'  Too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  sexual  impulse  has  led  to  the 
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errooeous  Assertion,  which  we  have  dispated 
above,  that  the  first  human  oommimity  Uved 
in  pxomisoaotis  intercourse  and  that  mooog- 
amoos  marriage  was  gradnaUy  developed  from 
this  condition  by  refleoti(»iB  on  the  sexual  re- 
lation.*' 

The  theory  of  the  author  upholds  that  love  as 
between  the  sexes  was  the  offspring,  not  of 
pure  carnal  passion  e^en  among  the  early  peo- 
ples, but  of  usefulness  to  the  family  or  tribal 
group,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  chil- 
dren. That  tribe  was  strong  and  powerful  in 
the  conflict  of  savage  existence,  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  number  of  strong  and 
healthy  children.  These  alone  could  be  pro- 
duced by  restriction  on  promiscuous  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  professor  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  Erotic  enthusiasm  is  closely  allied  to 
the  sexual  impulse,  but  conjugal  love  is  de- 
rived from  another  source.  We  have  seen 
above  that  no  tender  sentiment— at  any  rate 
not  what  we  call  love — inspired  man  with  a 
desire  to  marry,  and  that  primitive  marriage 
as  hard  and  as  dry  as  primitive  life  itself,  had 
its  origin  in  the  most  concrete  and  prosaic  re- 
quirements." 

We  will  dose  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
and  suggestive  study  by  quoting  the  author's 
yiews  on  the  question  of  woman's  rights,  as 
urged  to-day  by  so  many  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates even  among  men  : 

**  Tbe  moTement  In  favor  of  tke  greater  iadfpeiideaoe 
of  women,  which  is  now  to  strong,  has  received  its 
peculiar  character  firom  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  npheld 
by  nnmarried  women.  It  was  owing  to  the  division  of 
labor  which  took  place  in  the  primitive  family,  and 
which  aaeigned  tu  the  man  ihe  doty  of  providing  snste- 
aance,  to  the  woman  that  of  keeping  the  house,  that 
the  nurture  and|development  of  the  two  sexes  were  so 
different.  The  struggle  for  ixltttence  was  chiefly 
fought  by  the  man,  and  his  mental  fhcultiee  were  oon- 
leqnently  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  than  those 
of  the  woman.  .  .  .  We  are  not  disposed  to  concede 
that  the  nnmarried  woman,  when  thrown  on  her  own 
r^ources,  can  without  reserve  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  man  who  is  a  bread-winner.  .  .  .  Independence 
with  respect  to  the  possession  of  property  must  inevi^ 
tably  lead  to  independence  with  respect  to  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  a  woman's  life  must  become  the  copy  and  not 
the  completion  of  that  of  man.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence,  to  which  the 
woman  is  now  drawn,  man  has  lost  the  tender  refine- 
ment of  feeling  which  enables  a  mother  to  be  the 
cherisher  of  childhood.  A  woman  cannot  take  a  man's 
burden  on  her  shoulders  without  succumbing  to  a  like 

fate." 

THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

ThX  lOB  AOE  Df  NOBTH  AlCEBIOA  AMD  ItS  BeAB- 

2KOS  Upon  the  ANnQutrr  of  Man.  By  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A., 
etc.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Probable  Cause 
of  Glaciation,  by  Warren  Upham,  F.G.8.A., 


Assistant  on  the  Geological  Surveys  of  New 
Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United 
States.  With  Many  New  Maps  and  Illustra- 
iions.    New  York  :  J>.  Appieton  d  Co, 

Professor  Wright  in  this  comprehensive 
treatise  has  given  the  public  a  study  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  glacial  period.  He  shows 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  he  himself  has  been 
engaged  in  studying  glacial  phenomena  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  has  traced  the  gla- 
cial area,  not  only  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Booky  Mountains,  but  has  followed  it  to 
Washington  Territory  and  Alaska.  His  com. 
petence  not  only  as  a  master  of  what  his  pre- 
decessors have  said  and  done,  but  as  a  careful 
and  patient  observer  and  a  keen  inductionist, 
is  amply  shown  in  the  beautifully  executed 
volume,  in  itself  a  charming  specimen  of  book- 
making,  which  comes  to  us  under  the  imprint 
of  the  Appletons. 

The  principal  problems  discussed  in  this  ex- 
haustive treatise  are  :  What  is  ibe  relative  im- 
portance as  regards  erosive  power  of  glacial 
ice  and  running  water?  Has  ice  been  the 
chief  agency  in  moulding  continental  sur- 
faces? What  was  the  cause  of  glaciation? 
What  was  the  date  of  the  glacial  period? 
What  was  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ice  age  ? 

Professor  Wright  thinks  that  ice  was  far  less 
efficient  in  moulding  the  surface  of  the  con- 
tinents than  water,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  latter  has  been  working  through 
countless  ages  and  never  ceases  its  action, 
while  the  ice  action  on  a  general  scale  through- 
out any  large  portions  of  the  world  did  its 
work  within  a  limited  period.  The  acids  in 
water  also  make  it  a  most  effective  chemical 
solvent  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  glacial 
period,  our  author  differs  from  other  glacial- 
ists—Whitney,  Geikie,  Wallace,  Croll,  and 
Lyell,  though  he  goes  further  in  accepting 
the  theories  of  the  latter  two  than  of  the 
others.  Lyell 's  explanation  of  glacial  action, 
which  attributes  the  growth  and  disappear- 
ance of  glaciers  entirely  to  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  he  regards  as  an  efficient  minor 
cause,  but  not  as  fully  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomena. 

His  examination  of  the  theories  of  Croll  and 
Geikie  also  shows  the  great  respect  he  has  for 
their  conclusions.  The  outline  of  their  theory 
we  present  in  the  words  of  another  writer  : 

»*  During  the  present  winters  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere we  are  8.000.000  mUes  nearer  the  sun  than  we 
are  during  the  summers.    But  by  reason  of  what  is 
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tailed  the  preceBslon  of  tbe  eqainozes  the  nortbern 
hemie>phere  was  10,500  years  a^  8,000,000  miles  farther 
from  the  sun  during  winter  than  dariof?  summer.  This 
fact,  according  to  Messrs.  CroU  and  Qeikle,  was  of  It- 
self favorable  to  the  prodootfon  of  glacial  coodttions. 
Thia  agency  was,  however,  at  certain  epoehs,  power- 
fully supplemented  by  another  cause  of  glaciation, 
namely,  such  a  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  would  make  the  distance  of  the  earth  flrom  the 
snn  not  8.000,000  bat  14,000,000  miles  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  According  to  Hr.  Croirs  calculations 
this  coincidence  of  conditions  propitious  to  glaeiatlon 
has  been  very  unevenly  distributed.  One  such  coinci- 
dence occurred  S00,000  years  ago  ;  another  760,000 ;  an- 
other 850,000 ;  a  fourth  2,600,000.  In  the  future  they 
will  occur  600  000,  800,000, 000,000  years  hence.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth's  orbit  this  supposed 
cause  of  glaciation  is  at  a  minimum.  But  if  there  had 
been  several  glacial  epochs  in  the  past  there  ought 
to  be  traces  of  them  discoverable  in  the  successive 
geological  strata.  Mr.  CroU  himself  confesses  tliat  such 
traces  are  very  scanty  ind«^ed.  Another  weak  point  in 
this  theory  is  the  general  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  absorption,  retention  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  son's  heat  upon  the  earth.  It  is  by  no  meaaa 
certain  that  when  the  winters  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere occur  in  aphelion  they  will  be  colder  than  now. 
Whether  they  would  be  so  depends  upon  the  action  of 
forces  whoae  laws  cannot  now  be  accurately  calculated.** 

While  Professor  Wright  finds  all  these 
theories  nnsatisfaotory  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
involved  in  the  glacial  period,  admitting  how- 
ever,  that  there  are  strong  points,  convincing 
to  the  reason  as  regards  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena, in  the  theories  of  Lyell,  Groll,  and 
Geikie,  he  is  not  prepared  to  pat  forward  any 
hypothesis  of  his  own  in  their  place.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  asserting  that  science  has 
not  yet  hit  on  the  uUima  ratio.  As  regards  the 
time  of  the  ice  age,  oar  aathor  sets  it  as  chro- 
nologically mach  nearer  onr  own  period  than 
has  been  the  view  of  other  geologists.  His 
reasons  for  this  oondasion  are  pat  with  a  good 
deal  of  force,  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means 
more  convincing  than  those  of  his  opponents. 
In  trnth,  the  sabject  is  so  vast  and  presents  so 
many  conflicting  facts,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  honest  and  intelligent  variance. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  man  to  the  great 
glacial  epoch,  oar  aathor  is  qaite  as  non-com- 
mittal as  on  the  problem  of  the  caase  of  gla- 
ciation. His  admission  that  man  was  coin- 
cident in  life  with  the  ice  age,  at  least  its  clos- 
ing epoch,  merely  affects  the  qaestion  of  his 
minimam  age  on  the  continent.  As  regards 
the  qaestion  of  his  prior  existence  and  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  the  present  man  is 
descended  from  the  type  of  glacial  man  there 
is  field  of  doabt. 

Professor  Wright  saggests  that  the  atter  dif- 
ference between  the  pal»olithio  and  the  neo- 
lithic instnunents  indicates  a  sharply  defined 


distinction  between  the  two  races.  The  Es- 
kimo, however,  is  admitted  to  be  a  race  jast 
snoh  as  the  man  of  the  glacial  period  wonld 
have  been  under  all  the  conditions  of  his  life. 
He  calls  attention  again,  on  the  other  hand»  to 
the  fact  that  many  competent  scientists  regard 
the  human  remains,  sach  as  have  been  foond 
in  the  Trenton  gravel,  as  belonging  to  a  race 
distinct  from  and  probably  prior  to  even  thii 
Eskimo.  With  these  brief  intimations  of  the 
character  and  importance  of  Professor  Wright's 
able  work,  we  most  cease,  merely  remarking 
that  it  wiU  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
scientific  library  and  to  the  book  shelves  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  great  problems  in- 
volved in  the  discussion. 
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Thb  Athenceum  has  jast  published  its  usual 
articles  on  the  literature  of  continental  coun- 
tries daring  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Among  them  are  Belgiam,  by  M.  de  Laveleye 
and  Professor  Fredericq  ;  Bohemia,  by  Br. 
Moorek ;  Denmark,  by  M.  V.  Petersen  ; 
France,  by  M.  J.  Reinach ;  Germany,  by 
Hofrath  Zimmermann  ;  Holland,  by  Miss  Van 
Campen  ;  Italy,  by  Gommendatore  Bonghi  ; 
Norway,  by  M.  H.  Jaeger  ;  Poland,  by  Dr. 
Belcikowski ;  Bussia,  by  M.  Milyookov ; 
Spain,  by  Don  Juan  Biafio  ;  and  Sweden,  bj 
Dr.  Ahnf ell. 

Thb  principal  business  transacted  at  the  re- 
cent Literary  Congress  at  Paris,  over  which 
M.  Jales  Simon  presided,  was  the  passing  of 
the  following  resolutions,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  be  imported  into  the  Convention 
of  Berne,  to  which  nearly  every  civilized  na- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America  excepted, 
adhered,  and  has  legislated  accordingly : 
1.  As  an  author's  title  to  his  work  includes  the 
sole  right  to  translate  it,  or  to  authorize  its 
translation,  the  author,  his  successors,  and 
assigns  enjoy  the  right  of  translation  during 
the  term  of  copyright,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  the  sole  right  to  reprodace  the  work 
in  its  original  form.  2.  There  is  no  reason 
for  an  aathor  notifying  in  any  way  that  he  re- 
serves the  right  of  translation.  3.  There  is 
no  ground  for  limiting  the  period  during 
which  the  aathor  of  a  book  or  his  representa- 
tives may  translate  it. 

Mb.  Stopvobd  Bbooxb  fireaUy  pleased  the 
Shelley  Society  and  his  audience  of  three 
hnndred  by  the  lecture  he  recently  gave  them — 
"  Some  Remarks  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Shel- 
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lej.*'  He  praised  the  society's  quiet  and  tise- 
fnl  work,  he  forgave  the  small  jokers  who  had 
eseroised  their  sroall  wits  on  it,  he  referred 
generonsly  to  the  misoonceptions  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  then  he  tnmed  to  some  of  the 
Bpeoialities  of  Shelley's  lyric  poetry :  (1)  the 
nnoonsoions  logic  in  the  arrangement  of  some 
of  his  poems,  illustrated  by  the  **  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind"  ;  (2)  his  nature-myths,  as  inde- 
pendent of  man  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  a  primitiTe  heathen— nature  before  man's 
existence  was  often  Shelley's  theme,  and  he 
alone  of  poets  had  created  hature.myths  in  the 
subjective  nineteenth  century  ;  (3)  his  lyrics 
of  humanity,  of  love,  liberty,  and  hope,  and 
confidence  in  the  future  ;  and  (4)  the  music 
of  his  lyrical  changes,  the  metre  swaying  with 
the  varying  pulses  of  emotion. 

At  the  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Swedenborg  Society  it  was  stated  that  3294 
▼olumes  of  the  society's  publications  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  year,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  one.  Copies  in  the 
Welsh,  Latin,  French,  and  Russian  languages 
are  included  in  this  total.  Free  public  libra- 
ries and  other  institutions  have  received  up- 
ward of  500  volumes,  and  ministers  and  theo- 
logical students  364  volumes. 

The  Athmoium  quotes  some  particulars  re- 
specting *'  the  currency  of  early  New  Eng- 
land ' '  which  were  recently  communicated  to 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weeden,  the  following 
focts  being  the  most  curious  and  least  known  : 

'*  In  the  earliest  colonial  days  barter  was 
much  resorted  to  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
coin.  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  was  the 
father  of  paper  currency  in  New  England. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  specie  must  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  systems  of  currency.  He  de- 
vised a  famous  plan  for  a  bank  with  a  currency 
receivable  in  the  markets,  yet  which  should 
not  be  convertible  into  specie.  In  1670  wheat 
and  moose  skins  were  made  legal  tenders. 
Pork  and  cattle  were  also  received  in  payment 
of  taxes.  In  Hingham  milk  pails  were  a  legal 
tender.  Wool  was  also  much  used  as  a  stand- 
ard in  barter.  A  paper  currency  was  desired 
as  a  means  of  relief  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  1690  the  colonial  government  issued  fiat 
money.  But  the  best  will  of  promissorand 
all  the  power  of  state  were  not  enough  to  make 
a  paper  dollar  equal  to  money.  In  1712  a  Bill 
was  passed  making  bills  of  credit  current  for 
the  purchase  of  merchandise.  They  were  re- 
ceivable  for  public  dues,  and  were  to  be  equal 


to  money.  But  a  fiat  money  could  not  be 
maintained  at  par.  The  authorities  made 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  specie  at  home.  A  law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  sending  of  more 
than  a  oertain  fixed  amount  out  of  the  prov- 
ince at  once.  'Hie  pine-tree  shilling  was  the 
most  common  coin  then  in  circulation.  The 
Spanish  '  piece-of  eight  *  was  much  valued, 
and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  col- 
onies, they  found  it  impossible  to  keep  their 
bills  at  par.  The  payment  of  taxes  was  finally 
deferred  from  year  to  year,  as  the  collection 
would  be  a  virtual  redemption  of  the  currency. 
Repudiation  of  public  indebtedness  followed. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  however,  were  able  to 
maintain  their  bills  at  par  much  longer  than 
others." 

Pbofbssob  Satcs  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Victoria  I^nstitution  last  month,  on  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Tel  el  Amama,  according 
to  the  tablets  Ixdonging  to  M.  Bouriant  at 
Cairo  and  those  in  the  Boulaq  Museum.  If 
Ftofessor  Sayce's  readings  are  right,  the  Pales- 
tinian localities  of  Gedor,  Gath  (Gimti),  Keilah 
(Kilti),  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  others  are  men- 
tioned in  them  as  possessed  by  Egypt  a  cen- 
tury  before  the  Exodus.  The  ubiquitous  Hit- 
tites,  of  course,  are  not  forgotten  in  them. 

Thb  University  of  Oxford  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Sayce,  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  Professor  Bensley,  at  the 
forthcoming  international  congress  of  Oriental- 
ists. Professor  Max  Mfiller  will  also  be  pres- 
ent as  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Thb  Hopkins  prize  for  the  period  1877-80 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Cambridge  "Phil- 
osophical Society  to  Professor  George  Darwin. 

It  is  annoiinced  that  the  departmental  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
as  to  the  best  plan  upon  which  to  allocate  the 
Government  grant  of  £16,000  in  aid  of  uni- 
versity colleges  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege, London  ;  the  coUeges  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity ;  the  University  Colleges  of  Bristol  and 
Nottingham  ;  Masons  College,  Birmingham  ; 
the  Dublin  College  of  Science  ;  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  College  ;  and  the  Firth  College, 
Sheffield. 

A  wax  oi  Arabic  MSB.,  lately  purchased  in 
Mossul  for  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Budge,    includes    two    rare  and   important 
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works.  One  is  alNawawi's  commentary  tipon 
the  Bahlh,  or  oolleotion  of  anthentio  traditions, 
of  Muslim,  a  fine  fourteentb-oentary  copy  of 
a  work  as  yet  unknown  to  European  librcuries. 
The  other  is  a  volume  of  the  "Akhb&r  al- 
Duwal  al-Munkatl'ah/*  a  history  arranged  ac- 
oording  to  dynasties,  by  Ali  Ben  Z&fir  al.Asdi, 
who  died  ▲.h.  623.  The  only  hitherto  known 
copy  of  that  valuable  work  is  in  the  Gotha 
Library,  and  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Pertsch 
under  No.  1555.  It  is  the  chief  authority  f<^- 
lowed  by  Freytag  in  his  account  of  the  Beni 
Hamd&n,  ZeUschr'ifi  der  Deuischen  Morg.  Ges,, 
ToL  X.,  and  is  also  frequently  quoted  by  Weil 
in  his  *'  Geschichte  der  Chalifen." 

The  Bev.  T.  E.  Tbrelkeld*s  publications  on 
the  language  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  have  long  been  difficult  to 
obtain.  His  Grammar  appeared  in  1830,  his 
Key  to  the  Grammar  in  1851.  Mr.  Threlkeld's 
statements  have  always  proved  most  trust- 
worthy, and  much  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Dictionary  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  has  never  been  forth- 
coming. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  us,  of 
that  Dictionary,  beautifully  written  out  and 
ready  for  press,  has  lately  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  well-known  missionary  and 
scholar,  the  Bev.  William  Wyatt  Gill — on 
whom  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  re- 
cently conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  will  bear  the  expense  of 
th^  publication  of  this  truly  important  work, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gill 
will  bring  out  a  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Threlkeld*8  liter&ry  works. 

In  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,**  which  extends 
from  Finch  to  Forman,  Mr.  Bichard  Gamett 
writes  on  Finlay,  the  historian  of  Greece  ;  Mr. 
J.  Bass  Mullinger  on  Oardinal  Fisher ;  Mr. 
Bobert  Dunlop,  Professor  Tout,  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Archer  on  the  Fltzgeralds,  Earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare  ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Macdonell  on  Fitzgib- 
bon,  Earl  of  dare ;  Mr.  B.  L.  Poole  on  Fitz- 
ralph.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  Mr.  W.  P. 
(Courtney  on  A.  H.  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton  ; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  on  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  Mr.  T. 
A.  Archer  on  Bannulf  Flambard  ;  Miss  A.  M. 
Gierke  on  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer ;  Mr. 
Sidney  Ck>lvin  on  Flaxman ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Firth 
on  Fleetwood,  Gromwell's  general ;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Espinasse  on  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  on  Flet<dier  and  Ford,  the 
diamatistB ;  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Lee  on  Phineas 


Fletcher  and  Simon  Forman  the  astrologer ; 
Professor  J.  E.  Laughton  on  Gaptain  Flin- 
ders ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Bussell  Barker  on  Flood  ;  The 
Bev.  Alexander  Gordon  on  Fludd,  the  Bosi- 
crucian  ;  Mr.  Gosmo  Monkhouse  on  Foley,  the 
sculptor  ;  Ifr.  Joseph  Knight  on  Foote  ;  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  on  Duncan  Forbes  ;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bettany  on  Edward  Forbes,  the  naturalist ; 
and  Mr.  Ormsby  on  Bichard  Ford,  author  of 
the  "  Handbook  for  Spain.** 

Among  those  talked  of  as  possible  successors 
of  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  Glark  Lectureship  at 
Trinity  Go! lege,  Cambridge,  are  Dr.  Gamett, 
Professor  Hales.  Professor  Minto.  the  Hon. 
Boden  Noel,  Mr.  SaintHbury,  and  Dr.  VerralL 
Another  vacant  chair  of  Euglish  literature  is 
that  of  Glasgow,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  some  £800  or  £900  a  year. 

M.  JussBBAND,  Gounoillor  to  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  well  known  as  a  writer 
on  certain  aspects  of  social  life  in  England 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets,  has 
made  considerable  progress  with  a  work  on 
English  literature,  the  publication  of  which 
may  be  expected  in  the  autumn. 

Mb.  Fbanx  Tubvbb,  Gount  Dillon's  private 
secretary,  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of  General 
Boulanger.  Mr.  Turner  has  accompanied  the 
General  on  all  his  journeys,  and  is  in  posses- 
sion of  many  important  documents  and  facts 
such  as  would  not  be  available  to  an  ordinary 
biographer.  The  work  will  be  written  from 
an  independent  standpoint,  and  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  confined  to  the  facts  of  the  gen- 
eral's life.  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  will  be  the 
publishers. 

Fob  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  "  Sunday,* '  which  first  came  out  in 
1860,  Archdeacon  Hessey  has  written  a  new 
preface,  bringing  down  his  account  of  Sunday 
to  1889  ;  and  he  has  attached  to  it  an  excursus 
on  two  important  cuneiform  documents  in  the 
Museum  which  have  been  held  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  on  the 
part  of  the  Babylonians.  Messrs.  Gassell  are 
the  publishers. 

Thb  AthejuBum  gives  a  most  laudatory  esti- 
mate of  the  "  Gentury  Dictionary"  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  Gentury  Gompany.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  specially  noteworthy  : 

'<  The '  Gentury  Dictionary '  does  not  oom- 
pete  with  works  of  pure  linguistic  science,  nor 
does  Professor  Whitney  wish  to  be  meted  by 
the  same  rule  which  grammarians  employ  to 
measure  Littr6,  Grimm,  or  Murray.  It  is 
rather  an  enoydopaBdia  than  a  word-book.    A 
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critic  to  whom  early  sheets  of  it  have  been 
SQbmiited  has  described  it  as  *  an  apotheosis 
of  Webster.*  Its  aim  is  to  offer,  not  only  a 
meaning,  bat  the  foil  meaning,  of  every  word 
which  the  English  reader  is  likely  to  come 
across  in  studying  the  most  modem  books  or 
even  newspapers.  The  preyions  English  dic- 
tionary which  has  the  f  allest  vocabulary  boasts 
that  It  gives  180,000  words^  bat  the '  Gentaiy 
Dictionary'  will  define  more  than  200,000. 
The  etymologies  of  all  words  are  treated  with 
special  care,  and  one  feature  of  the  work 
which  will  attract  notice  is  the  definition  of 
each  successive  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all 
cases  written  by  Professor  Whitney  himself. 
The  etymologies  have  throughout  been  written 
anew,  on  an  independent  plan  devised  for  the 
purpose,  and  from  original  sources,  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  in  dear  language,  but  in  a 
snccinct  manner,  the  results  of  modem  scholar- 
ship in  this  branch  of  science.  The  etymo- 
logical forms  given  are  cited  in  a  regular  series, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  sim- 
ilar cases.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  verify 
all  the  forms  and  facts  given.  Several  popu- 
lar dictionaries  abound,  for  example,  in  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  or  Sanskrit  forms 
which  could  not  have  existed  in  those  lan- 
guages ;  tbey  abound  still  more  in  forms  which, 
though  externally  correct,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  language  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
inventions ;  or  in  forma  which,  though  rest- 
ing on  genuine  words,  are  grossly  misspelled, 
referred  to  a  wrong  period  or  language,  or 
otherwise  distorted.  .  .  . 

"  To  sum  up,  the  general  plan  of  the  '  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  *  has  been  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  English  words  and  phrases, 
particularly  of  terms  used  in  the  various  sci- 
ences and  in  all  branches  of  business,  not  ex- 
cluding, though  carefully  discriminating,  col- 
loquialisms, Anglicisms,  Americanisms,  slaug, 
and  such  foreign  words  as  are  in  popular  or 
technical  use ;  to  carefully  define  and  illus- 
trate by  abundant  citations  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  literatare  the  different  mean- 
ings of  each  word  ;  to  famish  etymologies 
which  shall  represent  the  most  recent  results 
of  philological  research  ;  to  take  advanced 
ground  in  orthography  and  pronunciation  ;  to 
give  full  lists  of  synonyms  and  indicate  their 
proper  use ;  to  give  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  proper  combination, 
in  special  phrases,  of  prepositions  with  verbs 
and  adjectives,  and  of  nouns  with  their  appro- 
priate verbs ;  to  famish  a  large  number  oU 


carefully  executed  illustrations  and  diagrams 
which  shall  really  assist  the  reader  to  an  un- 
derstandiug  of  the  text ;  to  provide  not  only 
a  lexicon^  but  an  encyclopaedia,  by  adding  to 
the  formal  definitions  of  a  large  number  of 
scientific  and  other  terms  general  explanations 
of  the  facts  or  objects  of  which  they  are  the 
names  ;  in  short,  to  produce  an  encyclopedic 
dictionary  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  all 
classes." 

Thb  Baconian  craze  is  contagious.  There 
has  lately  been  published  at  Amiens  a  pamphlet 
of  some  120  pages,  entitled  "  Les  Emprunts 
d'Homere  au  Livre  de  Judith,"  par  TAbb^ 
Fourri^re.  According  to  a  notice  in  the  Bttme 
Oritique,  its  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  authors 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Homer  were  of 
Jewish  origin.  Here  are  some  of  the  proofs. 
There  were  Jews  in  the  Troad,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida,  as  is  shown 
by  their  name — "  Idaei,  ludaei.*'  When 
Homer  says  that  a  thing  had  two  names,  in 
the  language  of  gods  aud  in  the  language  of 
men,  by  the  former  he  meant  Hebrew,  and  by 
the  latter  Greek.  If  the  Aeolic  dialect  be 
compared  with  Hebrew  striking  resemblances 
appear,  notably  the  similarity  of  the  digamma 
and  Vau.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion, 
the  "  Iliad  *'  should  be  considered  as,  at  bot- 
tom, the  representation  of  a  great  war  against 
the  monotheism  of  the  Bible. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Lefbost  IK  India.— Some  years  ago  a  Com- 
mission was  sent  out  to  India  to  inquire  into 
the  history  and  treatment  adopted  for  leprosy. 
A  series  of  questions  had  been  framed  bearing 
upon  the  whole  question,  which  were  carefully 
answered  by  all  the  medical  officers  of  the 
three  Presidencies  ;  and  it  was  anticipated 
that,  based  upon  this  information,  a  valuable 
report  would  have  been  compiled,  together 
with  a  code  of  rules,  for  its  medical  and  hy- 
gienic treatment.  Like  many  other  reports, 
it  has  no  doubt  been  carefully  pigeon-holed. 
In  the  mean  time  no  attempt  is  made  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  the  leper  is  allowed, 
and  prefers  to  be,  where  men  most  do  congre- 
gate—a pernicious  liberty  which  was  carefully 
avoided  by  our  ancestors.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Government  of  India  are  opposed  to 
segregation,  not  through  any  doubt  that  this 
necessary  and  wholesome  measure  would  fail 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  ;  but  from  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  public  opin- 
rion  of  the  day.    If  public  opinion  in  Bombay 
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is  ganged  by  the  Goyemment  of  India  it  will 
find  tliat  the  resolute  applieation  of  thepiinoi- 
ple  of  segregation  wonld  be  nBanimondy  sup- 
ported. As  the  spread  of  this  disease  seems 
likely  to  affeot  the  European  equally  with  the 
native,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Home  Government 
will  issue  such  orders  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  public  at  large  may  be  pro- 
tected from  contagion. — Alkn^a  Indian  Mail, 

The  Obigikaii  of  Dothebots  Hall. — A  let- 
ter  of  great  interest  to  every  reader  of  Dick- 
ens, signed  ''J.  M.  B.,'*  appeared  in  the  New- 
casUe  Weekly  Chronicle  in  reference  to  an  arti- 
cle which  that  paper  has  published  on  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  Bowes.  The  correspondent,  who 
is  a  native  of  the  Barnard  Castle  district,  says  : 

"  *  Nicholas  Niokleby,*  a  study  in  untruth, 
broke  the  hearts  of  two  very  decent  people, 
and  sent  them  to  their  grave  before  their  time. 
The  book  (as  far  as  the  school  aimed  at  was 
concerned)  was  a  terrible  libel.  In  the  second 
edition  Dickens  protests  that  he  meant  no 
particular  school.  This  may  pass  with  out- 
siders ;  but  those  who  know  the  district  are 
aware  that,  like  Dickens's  picture  of  the 
school,  and  like  his  letters  about  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Binney,  his  protest  lies  on  the  cloudy 
side  of  truth.  Any  one  over  fifty  who  has  read 
the  book,  and  who  knows  the  district,  can  see 
a  dozen  finger-posts  in  the  novel  directly 
pointing  at  one  school.  '  Sqneers,'  says  Dick- 
ens, '  had  only  one  eye.'  This  alone  would 
show  who  was  meant,  as  there  was  only  one 
schoolmaster  near  Greta  Bridge  who  had  only 
one  eye.  The  blow  aimed  so  meanly  was  the 
outcome  of  spite  and  fun,  for  Dickens  would 
have  his  laugh,  if  his  best  friend  had  died  for 
it.  The  prototype  of  Squeers  gave  great 
offence  to  H.  K.  Brown  and  Dickens  by  his 
haughty  bearing  when  they  invaded  hia 
school.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  charac- 
ter, reason,  and  ultimately  of  his  life.  No 
crueller  wrong  was  ever  done  tLan  this  by  any 
literary  writer  of  our  time. 

*'  The  picture  drawn  of  the  school  was  as 
far  from  the  truth  as  it  well  could  be.  In 
Dickens's  novel  Nicbcdas  was  the  only  usher. 
The  school  contained  about  forty  soholtra. 
They  were  bleary-eyed,  hair-lipped,  and  de- 
formed. This  picture  was  made  to  do  duty 
for  a  school  where  the  scholars  numbered  two 
hundred,  and  where  the  teachers  were  seldom 
fewer  than  seven.  The  charges  of  feeding  the 
boys  on  cattle  that  had  died  a  natural  death, 
the  brimstone  and  treade  farce,  the  froien 
pump  story— all  these  and  a  heap  of  other 


novel  furniture  were  simply  so  many  artistic 
untruths.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bailton,  game- 
dealer,  of  Barnard  Castle,  tell  how  many  geese, 
toriieys,  etc.,  he  used  to  supply  for '  boy  oon- 
sumption.'  My  grandfather,  who  lived  near 
Bowes,  knew  the  schoolmaster  well.  I  have 
talked  -to  him  many  an  hour  about  Dothebofs, 
and  his  indignation  at  the  perversion  of  fact 
by  Dickens  was  fierce  enough  to  be  afanoat 
amusing.  He  used  to  deeeribe  the  sohcrfars  as 
perfectly  heal^y  young  scamps,  declaring 
Utat  he  thought  they  knew  the  flavor  of  every 
apple,  pear,  and  plum-tree  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. His  description  of  the  master  was  tliat 
he  was  a  kindly,  good-hearted  fellow,  just  a 
shade  hasty  in  his  temper,  not  by  any  means 
the  man  to  feed  boys  on  natural-dead  oow. 

"  As  to  the  picture  of  Miss  Fanny  Squeors, 
the  lady  who  has  had  to  suffer  vicariously  for 
that  imaginary  character  was  one  of  the  sweet- 
est and  kindest  of  women.  When  I  was  an  ap- 
prentice lad  I  knew  her  fairly  well.  Her  oon- 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  her  fear 
lest  she  herself  should  give  you  any  unneces- 
sary trouble,  I  shall  never  forget.  Every  word 
I  ever  heard  her  utter,  every  glance  of  her  eye 
or  motion  of  her  hand,  bespoke  a  kindly  heart. 
She  was  the  sort  of  woman  a  dog  or  a  child 
leaps  to  instinctively.  She  has  suffered  her  un- 
deserved martyrdom  in  silence,  but  even  now 
our  Dickens  worshippers  will  not  let  her  rest. 

'*  The  correspondent  you  quote  writes  about 
'  the  occupant  of  Dotheboys  Hall  objecting  to 
the  visits  of  gentlemen  like  himself,'  and  sug- 
gests that  he  might  have  got  pitched  out  if 
the  proprietor  had  found  him  prying  about 
his  kitchen.  Well,  I  wish  more  strength  to 
the  arm  of  the  pitcher,  and  a  healthy  energy 
to  his  foot  the  next  time  a  gentleman  of  the 
Dickens  cult  invades  his  privacy. 

"  In  my  youth  I  remember  it  was  said  that 
the  book  which  had  killed  the  father  and 
mother  had  married  the  daughter  ;  that  some 
gentleman  who  knew  the  family  had  stood  by 
the  girl  in  her  deepest  agony,  and  that  indig- 
nant sympathy  budded  and  blossomed  into 
love  and  marriage.  If  that  was  so,  it  would 
be  delightful  k>  hear  that  a  descendant  of  such 
a  union  perioctioally  varied  the  monotony  o£ 
Bowes  life  by  lifting  these  literary  Paul  Piya 
out  of  his  invaded  kitchen,  and  by  assiating 
them  along  the  broad  road  that  leads  froni 
Bowes  to  Ghreta  Bridge.  The  article  you  quote 
sayS  Fanny  Squeers  is  dead.  If  ever  I  am  in 
the  neighborhood  where  she  lies,  I  hope  to 
lay  a  flower  upon  the  tomb  of  the  patient* 
silent,  injured  dead." 
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Yon  certainly  can  make  a  good  cup  of 
coffee."  Suddenly  he  turned  round  and 
said  quickly  :  **  It  has  just  fttmck  me  that 
yon  may  have  added  poison  to  that  coffee. 
I  do  not  really  care  whether  yon  have 
done  this,  but  I  should  much  like  to  know. 
It  would  be  quite  oatural  for  you  to  wish 
to  poison  me,  since  I  am  probably  the 
only  person  who  knows  that  you  have 
murdered  my  son.  I  should  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  or  angry,  so  I  beg  of 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
arm,  almost  caressingly. 

'*  The  idea  never  even  entered  my  head, 
sir,"  answered  the  young  man.  *'You 
might  guess  that,  because  I  am  drinking 
from  the  same  coffee-pot.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  think  badly  of  me." 

"  But  you  have  murdered  my  son," 
said  the  umbrella-mender.  '  *  He  lies 
there  struck  down  by  your  hand-^at  least, 
so  you  tell  me.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  invent  such  a  story — unless, 
perhaps,  you're  mad.  By  the  way,  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  yonr 
name." 

**  My  name  is  Bernard  Dene,"  an* 
swered  the  stranger,  taking  his  tobacco- 
pouch  from  his  pocket  and  refilling  his 
pipe.  *'  At  least,  that  is  what  I  choose 
to  call  myself.  I  thought  that  was  a  good 
name  for  an  artist,  but  it  never  brought 
luck  to  me.  It  is  hard  when  you  have 
the  power  and  the  wish  to  work,  and  you 
cannot  get  anything  to  do.  But  I  expect 
you  do  not  know  what  that  means  :  you 
are  not  unlucky."  • 

*^  Not  particularly  so,"  said  the  nm* 
brella-mender,  sipping  his  coffee.  '*  Now 
I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
something  about  yourself.  And  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  why  you  have 
killed  my  son." 

Then  the  young  man  drew  closer  to  the 
old  man,  and  told  him  about  himself. 
He  had  had  no  chances  in  life,  and  if 
there  were  a  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  as 
some  people  seemed  to  think,  that  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  a  strange  way  of 
taking  care  of  those  who  needed  help, 
and  hope,  and  encouragement.  No  one 
had  ever  cared  for  him  until  he  met  a 
sweet  woman  whom  he  married.  And 
she  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  little 
girl.  That  was  five  years  ago.  He  had 
never  known  his  father ;  and  as  for  his 
mother,  it  was  very  little  she  had  troubled 
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herself  about  him.  Nothing  liad  ever 
prospered  with  him — neither  art  nor  love 
nor  friendship.  Even  his  little  girl  did 
not  love  htm  ;  she  had  always  seemed 
frightened  of  him— why,  he  could  not 
guess.  8till  he  had  tsried  to  make  the 
best  he  could  of  life,  until  Marine  Crocker 
came  across  his  path.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  Marine  Crocker  had  betrayed  the 
woman  whom  Bernard  Dene  loved,  and 
for  whom  he  was  trying  to  work,  hoping 
that  he  might  at  last  conquer  failure,  and 
win  happiness  and  peace.  The  man  who 
had  robbed  him  of  this  last  hope  deserved 
to  die.  He  had  told  him  that  he  would 
kill  him,  and  Marius  Crocker  had  jeered 
at  him.  Well,  he  would  not  jeer  any 
more  now.  ^^  That  is  my  story,  sir,"  he 
cried,  excitedly.  * '  You  see,  I  was 
obliged  to  kill  your  son.  Forgive  me,  sir, 
—I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  yon— • 
but  the  world  is  better  without  him.  But 
I  fear  I  have  hurt  your  feelings.  1  am 
very  sorry." 

The  umbrella* mender  stirred  restlessly 
in  his  chair. 

**  No,  you  have  not  hurt  my  feelinps," 
he  murmured,  half  to  himself,  **  for 
Marius  was  never  a  son  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
never  knew  what  a  son^s  love  meant.  I 
have  only  read  of  such  love.  But  his  life 
was  different  from  yours  :  he  had  every 
care,  every  thought  bestowed  on  him. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  nothing  could  ever 
have  made  him  a  good  man.  He  had  not 
the  genius  for  being  good,  just  as  I  have 
not  the  genius  for  painting.  He  broke 
his  mother's  heart — and  she  died.  Be 
broke  my  heart — but  yon  see  I  live  on. 
While  I  had  money  Marius  robbed  me. 
So  I  became  poor,  knowing  that  this  was 
my  one  chance  of  peace.  When  he  re- 
alized that  I  had  no  more  money  to  give, 
he  left  me  alone,  and  that  was  the  only 
merciful  thing  he  ever  did  for  me.  But 
with  all  this  I  loved  him.  It  is  a  way  we 
have,  you  know,  of  loving  those  who  are 
a  life's  sorrow,  a  life's  anxiety  to  us." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  drew 
nearer  to  the  young  man. 

^'  And  becanse  I  loved  him,  and  be- 
cause  you  killed  him,  you  must  die,"  he 
said,  slowly.  '*  Not  that  I  see  there  is. 
any  advantage  in  your  death  :  you,  by 
your  death,  eannot  bring  him  bacK  to  life 
again,  even  if  I  wished  him  to  come  back 
to  life  again.  And  I  do  not  wish  this.. 
He  lies  there,  at  least  powerless  to  do  evil^ 
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and  that  is  a  gain  for  the  world,  and  for 
him  too.  But  all  the  flaoie,  you  must  die, 
for  several  reasons :  first  of  all,  for  your 
own  sake  ;  and,  secondly,  for  my  wife's 
a^ke  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  your  child's  sake. 
You  probably  understand  the  first  and  the 
third  reasons  ;  and  as  for  the  second,  it  is 
briefly  this :  women  are  revengeful.  I 
cannot  hope  that  my  wife's  soul  will  greet 
my  soul  in  perfect  love  if  our  son  Harius 
is  unavenged.  The  joy  of  our  souls' 
meeting  will  thus  be  marred,  just  because, 
to  gratify  my  own  earthly  wish,  I  shall 
have  spared  yon.  You  see  plainly  you 
must  die.  But  I  am  sorry — yes,  I  am 
very  sorry.  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  I  could  have  loved  you." 

Bernard  Dene  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  bent  forward  eagerly. 

*'  Thank  you,"  he  said  ;  **  it  was  good 
of  you  to  say  that.  I  shall  never  foiget 
that.  I  suppose  you  would  not  shake 
hands  with  me — would  you  ?" 

'*  By  all  means,"  answered  the  um- 
brella mender,  warmly  ;  and  he  held  out 
his  hand,  which  Bernard  Dene  grasped 
firmly.  ''I  am  pleased  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance.  You  seem  to  be  a 
gallant  young  man,  and  yon  must  not  lose 
heart  about  yourself.  Ah,  but  I  forgot 
that  you  had  not  long  to  live.  I  suppose 
you  will  kill  yourself  to  night  f" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  for  an  hour  or  so," 
said  the  artist,  rising.  '*  I  should  like 
first  to  show  you  some  of  my  paintings — 
such  as  they  are.  I  made  a  portrait  of 
him.  You  may  be  interested  in  that.  If 
it  pleases  you,  I  trust  you  will  accept  it 
as  a  little  remembrance  of  him  and  me. 
What  a  terrible  night !  It  is  still  snowing 
hard.  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  man* 
age  about  getting  home.  It  was  not  fair 
to  bring  you  out.  Perhaps  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  remain  here.  I  can  easily 
make  up  a  bed  for  you ;  or  you  could 
have  mine.  I  shall  not  need  mine,  yon 
know." 

'*  Thank  yon,"  said  the  umbrella- mend- 
er ;  *'  but  I  think  I  will  go  home  when 
it  leaves  off  snowing." 

At  that  moment  his  eye  detected  an 
umbrella  resting  against  the  window.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  by  the  fire,  and  ex- 
amined the  umbrella. 

''  It  wants  mending,"  he  said.  ''  The 
framework  is  strong,  but  it  ought  to  be 
re-covered.  If  you  go  in  for  usefulness, 
and  not  merely  for  elegance,   I  should 


recommend  alpaca.  I  will  take  it  home 
with  roe,  and  you  must  call  for  it  at  your 
own  convenience.  I  shall  make  no  chaise. 
Ah — I  beg  your  pardon— I  had  forgotten. 
You  will  not  require  it — will  you  ?" 

*' Probably  not,"  said  the  artist,  smil- 
ing. ^*  There  is  the  portrait  of  your  son. 
It  is  the  best  painting  I  have  ever  done. 
Let  us  take  it  to  the  bedside,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  an  excellent  likeness  it 
is." 

So  these  two  men  stood  together  by  the 
bedside  of  Marius  Crocker,  now  looking 
at  his  features  fixed  in  death,  and  now 
looking  at  the  portrait,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  living  thing.  There  was  life  in  Uiose 
eyes,  there  was  life  in  every  thread  of 
hair,  there  was  life  in  every  vein. 

The  umbrella- mender  turned  away  with 
a  nervous  laugh  from  the  portrait. 

**  Put  it  in  tbe  dark,"  he  said.  "  Put 
it  where  I  cannot  see  it." 

Bernard  Dene  placed  it  with  its  face 
toward  the  wall. 

'*  That  laugh  was  the  laugh  of  a  mad- 
man," he  said,  half  aloud.  ^*  I  thought 
from  the  first  you  were  mad,  but  now  I 
am  sure  of  it " 

The  umbrella- mender  laughed  again 
quietly.  He  warmed  his  hands  by  the 
fire. 

''  Do  you  mind  burning  that  portrait  ?" 
he  asked,  suddenly.  *'  The  very  thought 
of  it  troubles  me.  I  insist  on  its  bemg 
burned  at  once.  It  is  not  agreeable  of 
you  to  hesitate.  It  cannot  possibly  mat- 
ter to  you,  as  you  are  going  to  die  so 
sooir.  And  it  matters  very  much  to  me." 
He  darted  forward  and  seized  the  pic- 
ture with  both  hands,  and  would  have  car- 
ried it  at  once  to  the  fire,  but  the  artist, 
roused  to  anger,  roughly  prevented  him, 
and  for  a  moment  the  two  men  struggled 
desperately. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  con- 
quered ;  for  suddenly  something  fell  from 
the  bed  yonder,  and  the  artist  looked  at 
the  umbrella-mender,  and  the  nmbreUa- 
mender  looked  at  the  artist,  and  they 
stood  there  toge4Jier,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
holding  the  picture  between  them  ;  and 
the  candle  gave  a  feeble  flicker  and  went 
out,  and  the  tick  of  the  clock  during  that 
suspense  seemed  to  have  become  louder 
and  more  painfully  r^ular. 

Then  the  artist  spoke  in  a  whiter. 
"  What  was  that  ?"  he  asked.     **  Per- 
haps  he  is  not  dead  after  all.     We  will 
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spenk  to  him.     Yoa  call  hie  name.     Lean 
on  my  arm,  for  yoa  are  trembling." 

**  And  yon  are  trembling  too,"  whis- 
pered the  umbrella-mender.  '*  Let  me 
beseech  yon  to  be  quite  calm.  I  will 
speak  to  him.  Marius  I  Marius  I''  he 
said,  in  an  awed  tone  of  voice. 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The  artist 
pat  the  portnut  in  the  umbrella-mender's 
hands,  and  strack  a  match,  and  lit  another 
bit  of  candle,  and  then  peered  around  the 
bed.  A  book  had  fallen  from  the  bed. 
Bernard  Dene  picked  it  up,  and  showed  it 
to  the  umbrella-mender.  He  smiled  sor- 
TOwfoUy  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
looked  at  the  simple  illustrations. 

'*  I  remember  now,"  he  said,  quietly. 
*'  This  is  my  little  ffirl's  book.  He  was 
fond  of  my  little  girl.  That  was  the  one 
good  thing  about  him.  He  played  with 
her,  and  read  to  her,  and  talked  to  her, 
and  I  do  believe  he  was  as  tender  as  any 
mother  with  her.  But  even  for  this  I 
hated  him,  for  she  loved  him  better  than 
she  loves  me.  I  always  knew  there  was 
no  place  for  me  in  this  world  He  bought 
her  this  book.  He  probably  cheated 
some  one  out  of  the  money,  and  then 
came  home  and  gave  her  pleasure.  That 
was  his  way  of  doing  things.  By  the 
way,  will  you  take  care  of  my  little  girl 
when  I'm  gone  ?  Her  name  is  Bernar- 
dine.     You  cannot  but  love  her." 

'*  I  was  going  to  propose  that  to  you," 
said  the  umbrella-meuder,  kindly.  ^*  I 
should  like  to  have  her,  and  I  think  I 
have  changed  my  mind  about  that  por- 
trait.    I  should  much  like  to  have  it." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  that,"  answered  the  ar. 
tint,  warmly.  ^*  I  do  not  care  about  my 
life,  but  I  am  jealous  for  the  life  of  my 
pictures.  I  leave  them  all  to  you.  They 
will  help  to  pay  you  for  Bemardine.  The 
^  only  one  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sell  is  the 
portrait  of  your  son.  You  must  hang 
that  in  your  umbrella-shop.  Now  I  will 
go  and  fetch  my  little  girl,  and  then  you 
must  go  home.  I  am  sure  you  will  trust 
me  to  kill  myself.  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  never  broken  my  word  to  any  one. 
I  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  die  a 
gentleman.     At  least  I  can  do  that." 

The  umbrella-mender  held  out  his  hand. 

^*  I  trust  you  implicitly,"  he  said.  ^'  I 
will  call  in  to-morrow  morning,  and  look 
kindly  and  regretfully  at  you.  I  shall 
always  think  kindly  of  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  the  same  of  me.     I  only  wish 


that  we  had  met  under  happier  circum- 
stances. But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
choice  in  these  matters — ^no  choice.  I 
should  tell  you,  though,  that  I  think  you 
are  undoubtedly  mad.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  an  excellent  judge  of  character. 
I  should  not  make  this  remark  about  you, 
but  that  you  ventured  to  make  it  about 
me  ;  and  as  I  am  not  offended,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  offended. 
After  all,  you  know,  madness  is  only  a 
relative  term,  like  vice  and  virtue,  and 
everything  else.  For  all  we  know,  that 
which  we  call  courage  here  may  be  called 
cowardice  in  the  planet  Venus.  And 
similarly,  those  who  are  called  mad  here 
may  be  called  sane  there.  Now  fetch 
your  little  ^rl,  and  we  will  leave  you 
alone  to  die. 

The  artist  closed  the  door  quietly  after 
him,  and  the  umbrella-mender,  finding 
himself  alone,  stood  by  the  bed  where  his 
son  lay  dead,  with  that  peaceful  smile  on 
his  face. 

* '  I  do  not  know  of  what  you  are  think- 
ing, Marius,"  he  whispered,  as  he  put  his 
hand  on  that  cold  forehead,  **  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  glad  you  should  smile 
happily.  If  you,  who  have  done  so  much 
evil,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  death,  then 
we,  who  have  done  less  evil,  Marius — we 
can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Farewell,  my 
son  ;  I  do  not  grieve  for  you  now.  But 
while  you  lived,  my  whole  life  was  one 
great  g^ef  for  you.  You  bowed  my  head 
— you  broke  my  heart.  But  that  onlv 
made  me  love  you  the  more.  Farewell, 
ManuSy  my  son." 

He  kissed  the  cold  forehead,  and, 
shivering,  passed  over  to  the  fireside,  and 
once  more  examined  the  umbrella  which 
he  was  going  to  take  home  to  mend. 
He  combed  his  scanty  brown  hair  with  his 
thin  hand,  as  was  his  wont  when  engaged 
in  professional  contemplation. 

**  Yes,"  he  murmured,  '*  this  umbrella 
has  a  good  strong  framework.  Marius 
never  had  a  strong  moral  framework.  I 
think  human  beings  are  very  like  umbrel- 
las— very  like  umbrellas.  But  they  do 
not  last  so  well,  and  I  do  not  think  thev 
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ever  can  be  repaired— they  can  only  be 
patched  up  for  a  time." 

He  was  still  holding  the  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  when  Bernard  Dene  came  into  the 
room  carrying  a  little,  fair-rhaired  girl 
wrapped  in  a  gray  shawl.  She  was  cry- 
ing, and  looked  terrified. 
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'*  This  is  Bernardine/'  the  artist  aaid. 
And  then  he  added  almost  patbcticallj  : 
* '  She  always  cries  when  she  is  with  me. 
She  is  frightened  of  me  ;  but  she  loved 
him  yonder.  Hash,  child  !  yoa  most  not 
cry.  Yoa  will  wake  him.  He  is  tired, 
and  he  wants  to  sleep.  Yoa  may  kiss 
him — on  the  forehead." 

*''  Oh,  how  cold  !''  she  said,  shrinking 
back,  when  her  lips  met  the  cold  foreheaoT 

**Yes,  Bernardino, *'  her  father  said, 
fondling  her  fair  hair.  '^  But  it  is  snow^ 
ing,  yoa  know.  Every  one  is  cold  when 
it  is  snowing.'' 

**Put  me  down,"  she  begged;  "I 
don't  want  to  be  with  yoa.  Let  me  go 
to  the  little  old  gentleman." 

'*  She  never  loved  me,"  murmared  the 
artist ;  **  it  was  every  one  else  bat  me." 

And  he  tnrned  away  and  wept  his 
whole  heart  oat,  while  the  umbrella- 
mender  was  holding  the  child  in  his  arms, 
talking  to  her  as  though  he  had  known 
and  loved  her  all  her  life — he  who  had 
never  before  held  a  child  in  his  arms,  ex- 
cept Marias  yonder. 

**  Will  you  come  home  with  me,  little 
one  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  so  gentle  that 
Bernard  Dene  ceased  weeping  and  lis- 
tened to  it 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  smiling  at  him, 
and  her  fair  head  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Then  say  *  good-by  '  to  your  father," 
he  said,  **  and  we  will  go  home  at  once." 

**  Good-by,  dad,"  she  said,  carelessly. 
It  was  nothing  to  her  to  part  from  him. 

*'  You'll  not  see  me  again,  Bernardine," 
he  said,  sadly. 

♦'Shan't  1?"  she  asked.  **  Do  you 
know,  dad,  if  he  wasn't  so  cold  I  should 
kiss  him  again  ?     I  think  I'd  like  to." 

So  they  held  her  over  him,  and  she 
kissed  him,  and  put  her  little  arms  around 
his  neck.  Then  they  put  his  last  gift- 
book  in  her  hand,  and  the  umbrclla-mend- 
er  turned  to  the  artist  :— 

**  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,"  he  said, 
kindly  ;  **  but  the  hour  has  now  come, 
and  we  must  go  our  own  ways.  You 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Remember,  I 
trust  you  implicitly.  Farewell.  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow — not  as  you  are  now, 
it  is  tnie.  I  shall  look  upon  what  yon 
were  ;  and  believe  me,  young  man,  I 
shall  grieve  for  you.  Farewell,  Bernard 
Dene.  Even  failure  is  only  a  relative 
term,  you  know.  And  that  which  the 
world  cajls  failure  may  have  some  better 


and  nobler  name  in  another  planet.  There- 
fore do  not  lose  heart  about  yourself." 

The  artist  bowed  his  head  :  his  right 
hand  rested  on  the  child's  head,  his  left 
hand  on  the  umbrella-mender's  shoulder. 

**  You  have  spoken  very  kindly  to  roe,'* 
he  said.  *'  If  there  be  a  God,  I  trnst  that 
God  may  bless  yoa,  and  make  yoar  latter 
days  happy  and  peaeefal.  As  for  me,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  not  break  my  word  to 
yon.  I  leave  my  child  and  my  piolares 
to  yon.  Shall  I  see  yoa  homo  9  The 
snow  lies  thick  on  the  ground,  and  you 
do  not  know  the  way  very  well,  and  it  is 
bitterly  cold.  Put  on  my  overcoat  I 
shall  not  want  it,  for  I  shall  not  go  out 
again  unless  yoa  would  like  me  to  see  you 
home." 

**  Do  not  trouble  to  do  that,"  said  the 
umbrella-mender.  *'  Bernardino  and  I 
will  easily  find  our  way.  And  many 
thanks  for  the  offer  of  the  coat.  I  should 
be  gratefal  for  it  Do  not  be  anxious 
about  Bernardine.  I  will  take  every  care 
of  her.     And  now,  good  night." 

The  artist  followed  them  down  the 
creaking  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  for 
them  to  pass  out.  He  closed  the  door 
hastily  after  them.  There  were  a  few 
men  standing  about,  and  some  boys  were 
snowballing  each  other  and  laughing 
lustily,  and  one  of  them,  seeing  the  urn- 
biella-mender,  prepared  a  huge  missile, 
and  was  jast  about  to  aim  it  at  his  head 
when  a  great  ooarse- looking  woman  pre- 
vented him. 

**  Hold  hard !"  she  cried,  with  an 
oath.  ♦'  It's  the  mad  painter's  little 
daughter.     Snowball  me,  not  she.  '* 

Bernardine  clang  closer  to  the  ambrella- 
mender. 

"That's  what  they  always  call  him," 
she  whispered,  dreamily — **  mad,  mad, 
-—what  can  it  mean  ?" 

But  before  he  could  answer  her,  she 
had  fallen  into  a  gentle  sleep  ;  and  thas 
he  bore  her  along  the  snow  covered  streets, 
careful  of  every  step  he  took,  lest  per- 
chance he  might  slip  and  rouse  her  from 
her  slumbers.  Her  little  golden  head 
rested  against  his  face,  and  her  little  hands 
tightly  clasped  his  neck,  and  he  loved  to 
feel  her  touch,  remembering  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  had  called  foith  what  good 
there  was  in  his  son's  evil  nature.  The 
world  might  call  him  bad  and  heartless, 
for  such  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  to 
the  world  ;  but  this  child  said  he  was  kind 
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and  goody  for  sach  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  to  her.  It  was  something  in  his 
favor  that  he  had  won  this  child's  love  : 
maybe  it  would  go  all  the  better  with  him 
hereafter,  becaase  her  lips  had  tonched 
Ills  cold  forehead. 

So  the  umbrella-mender  carried  her  to 
the  umbrella  shop.  He  laid  her  tenderly 
on  the  counter,  well  wrapped  in  the  warm 
gray  shawl.  He  lit  the  lamp,  and  made 
up  the  fire  in  the  little  inner  room,  and 
then,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  improvised 
a  cosey  bed,  where  he  placed  her,  just  as 
she  wan.  Then  he  knelt  by  her  and 
guarded  her  for  a  while,  smiling  con- 
tentedly when  he  saw  her  smiling  in  her 
sleep.  After  an  hour  or  so  he  left  her, 
and  carefully  shading  the  lamp  from  her 
eyes,  he  settled  down  to  read  a  few  pages 
of  G rote's  **  Greece,"  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  when  he  was  summoned 
away  to  his  son's  deathbed.  He  tried  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  concentrate  them 
on  the  subject,  which  had  a  great  interest 
for  him  ;  but  he  found  himself  thinking 
now  of  the  artist,  now  of  his  son,  and  he 
found  his  eyes  wandering  away  from  the 
pages  of  Grote's  history  to  the  spot  yon- 
der  where  the  child  was  sleeping  and  smil- 
ing, and  holding  tightly  in  her  hands 
Marina  Crocker's  last  gift-book. 

'*  What  will  she  prove  ?"  he  said 
aloud.  '^  Her  father  is  undoubtedly  mad. 
It  is  a  curious  sensation  being  with  a  mad- 
man. My  heart  stood  still  within  me 
when  we  were  struggling  for  that  picture. 
Fancy  him  being  quite  willing  to  kill  him- 
self because  he  had  murdered  Marius  ! 
If  he  had  not  been  mad  he  would  have 
sent  me  after  Marius,  instead  of  choosing 
to  go  himself.  Well,  he  is  a  fine  young 
fellow,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should  die.'' 

Then  he  laughed  softly. 

'*  Of  course  he  was  mad — his  eyes  told 
me  that.  Still,  I  am  glad  to  have  made 
his  aquaintance.  I  shall  always  think  of 
him  with  pleasure.  I  wonder  bow  he  will 
get  on  in  the  next  planet !  I  trust  he  will 
be  happy  and  successful." 

And  meanwhile  the  artist,  alone  with 
the  dead  man,  wrote  out  his  will.  It  was 
briefly  this  : — 

**  To  Coriolanus  Crocker,  of  30  Stone 
Street,  umbrella-mender  and  rnadnum,  I 
leave  my  little  girl  Bernardine  and  all  my 


pictures  signed  with  my  name.  Any  of 
my  pictures,  except  the  portrait  of  Marius 
Crocker,  whom  I  have  killed,  may  be  sold 
by  Coriolanus  Crocker,  Marius  Crocker's 
father. 

^*  Bernard  Dene. 
'*  2iih  January  ISlSr 

*'  Some  one  ought  to  witness  this,"  he 
said  to  himself,  rising  up  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand.  His  eyes  fell  on  his  silent  com- 
panion. "  To  be  sure  !"  he  cried.  *'  A 
capital  idea  !  Marius  himself  shall  witness 
my  last  will  and  testament." 

He  took  the  cold  hand  in  his  own,  and 
put  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  the 
first  finger,  and  made  it  trace  out  the  sig- 
nature, **  Marius  Crocker,  dead  many 

He  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  bands  to- 
gether, as  though  he  were  quite  delighted 
with  himself. 

"  Now  I  must  kill  myself,"  he  said,  as 
he  dried  the  paper  before  the  fire.  **  And 
I  think  that  is  about  all.  Fancy  that 
madman  trusting  me  to  kill  myself  !  No 
sane  man  would  have  done  such  a  thing. 
I  saw  from  the  beginning  that  he  was 
mad.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  look 
in  his  eyes." 

Suddenly  he  became  sad  and  pensive. 

'*  But  the  umbrella-mender  spoke  very 
kindly  to  me,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
*'^  and  he  did  not  once  reproach  me  for 
having  killed  Marius.  In  fact  he  behaved 
like  a  gentleman.  And  he  said  some- 
thing about  failure,  which  struck  me  as 
being  comforting.  Well,  I  trust  that  his 
latter  days  may  be  happy  and  peaceful. 
That  is  what  we  want — peace.  I  have 
never  known  peace  :  there  was  always 
confusion  and  tumult  in  my  brain.  Per- 
haps death  brings  peace.  I  shall  soon  find 
out  about  that  ..." 

The  people  of  the  house  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol.  They  rushe«l  up  to  the 
artist's  room,  expecting  to  have  to  break 
open  the  door.  But  it  was  not  even 
closed  against  them ;  so  they  passed 
through  without  delay,  and  -found  the  ar- 
tist fallen  on  the  ground.  They  raised 
his  head  gently. 

"  1  killed  that  man  yonder,"  he  whis- 

?ered.     '*  Let  that  be  clearly  understood, 
^ou  did  not  know  the  umbrella- mender, 

did  you  ?     He  is  undoubtedly " 

At  that  moment  the  artist  died. — Black' 
wood^s  Magazine. 
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BT   008MO   MOKKH0U8B. 

How  many  colors  here  do  we  see  set, 

Like  rings  opon  God's  finger  ?    Borne  say  tbree, 
Sonae  foar,  some  six,  some  seven.     AU  agree 

To  left  of  red,  to  right  of  vio)et, 

Waits  darkness  deep  as  nie^ht  and  black  as  jet. 
And  so  we  know  what  Noah  saw  we  see 
Nor  less  nor  more— of  God*s  emblazonry 

A  shred — a  sign  of  glory  known  not  yet. 

If  red  can  glide  to  yellow,  green  to  bine, 
What  joys  may  yet  await  oor  wider  eyes 
When  we  rewake  upon  a  wider  shore  \ 
What  deep  pulsations  exquisite  and  new  ; 
What  keener,  swifter,  raptures  may  surprise 
Men  born  to  see  the  rainbow  and  no  more  ! 


-^Academy. 
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THE  POLITICAL  FUNCTION  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


Turning  over  a  little  volume  which  has 
}ust  been  published  in  illustration  of  our 
political  wit  and  humor,* — a  very  hasty 
and  inadequate  illustration  of  it  as  any  one 
may  see  who  examines  this  very  thready 
and  scrappy  collection  of  a  few  of  the 
good  sayings  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years, — one  is  struck  by  nothing  so  ranch 
as  the  very  trifling  influence  which  wit 
and  humor  appear  to  have  had  in  making 
the  reputation  of  statesmen.  The  only 
statesman  who  may  be  said  to  have  won 
his  way  to  power  chiefly  by  virtue  of  his 
wit  is,  we  think,  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord 
Palmerston  no  doubt  increased  his  popu- 
larity, after  it  was  already  assured,  by  his 
fenial  humor  ;  and  possibly  Sir  William 
[arcourt  may  owe  at  least  as  much  of  the 
reputation  he  has,  to  his  wit,  as  he  owes 
to  his  willingness  to  perform  that  strategic, 
operation  which  the  poet  Cowper  calls 
*'*'  changing  his  side  as  a  lawyer  knows 
how.'^  But  we  only  assume  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
owe  a  good  deal  of  their  influence  to  their 
wit,  because  their  wit,  and  the  coolness 
which  is  essential  to  wit,  have  been  so 
much  more  remarkable  than  almost  any 
other  political  quality  they  have  possessed. 
Of  the  pother  political  wits  of  our  time, 


*  OoUeoted   and   edited  by   T.  Williams. 
London  :  Field  and  Tner. 


hardly  any  have  seemed  to  owe  much  of 
their  public  influence  to  its  display.  The 
late  Lord  Westbury  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ayiton  certainly  made  many  more  enemies 
than  friends  by  their  wit.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's humor  was  hardly  known  at  all 
to  the  general  public  till  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  political  life.  Mr.  Bernal  Os- 
borne, who  was  one  of  the  greatest  favor- 
ites in  the  House  of  Commons,  never  held 
any  important  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  who  is  still  a  great  favorite  there,  has 
never  held  office  at  all.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  either  the  late  Lord 
Derby  or  the  present  Lord  Salisbury,  both 
of  whom  have  shown  a  very  pungent  wit, 
have  owed  a  tenth  part  as  much  to  their 
wit  as  to  their  general  oratorical  power  ; 
and  assuredly  Mr.  Bright,  whose  humor 
and  irony  were  remarkable,  commanded  a 
vast  deal  more  influence  by  virtue  of  his 
passionate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
Lis  great  political  sagacity  than  his  humor 
or  irony  would  ever  have  gained  for  him. 
We  btlieve,  indeed,  that,  politically,  hu- 
mor tells  much  more  as  indicating  vitality 
in  reserve,  the  power  of  lookinji^  at  the 
less  serious  side  of  political  life  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  whole  heart  is  given 
to  political  afEairs,  than  on  its  own  ac- 
count. It  inspires  almost  no  political  con- 
fidence where  it  stands  alone,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  and  does 
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in  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  It  in- 
creases the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
political  world  where  it  i»  bat  the  reverse 
side  of  profound  political  earnestness,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  laboriousness,—  where  it 
shows  how  roach  reserve  of  power  there  is 
in  the  man,  besides  the  power  which  be 
devotes  to  the  stndy  of  political  affairs  and 
the  mastery  of  political  history.  Even  in 
sach  instances  as  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir 
William  Harconrt,  where  the  use  of  the 
word  *'  earnestness"  would  be  almost  ab- 
surd, their  wit  and  humor  would  not  have 
told  as  it  has  told,  were  there  not  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  their  minds 
in  good  earnest,  though  not  in  good  ear- 
nestness, to  the  circumstances  of  the  polit- 
ical world  with  which  they  have  had  to 
deal,  and  to  the  manipulation  of  its  intri- 
cacies and  difficulties.  Many  very  consid- 
erable speakers,  and  many  very  humorous 
speakers  like  the  late  Mr.  Horsman,  for 
instance,  or  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
or,  as  we  said  before,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
have  failed  entirely  because  they  gave  no 
evidence  that  they  entered  heartily  into 
the  business  of  politics,  though  they  loved 
its  lighter  side.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  all  the  more  notable 
political  humorists  of  the  last  generation, 
began  by  making  Parliament  see  that  they 
had  mastered  the  dreary  detail  of  politics 
before  they  gained  influence  by  showing 
that  they  were  something  more  than  mere 
politicians,  that  they  had  a  laugh  for  what 
was  laughable,  as  well  as  a  vigilant  atten- 
tion for  the  minutest  aspects  of  what  was 
important. 

And  even  then,  how  very  commonplace 
in  kind  the  roost  effective  political  humor 
has  often  been.  For  example,  let  us  turn 
to  the  evidence  given  in  the  little  book 
we  have  mentioned  of  ^  Lord  Palmerston' s 
humor.  In  the  account  there  given  it 
consists  mainly  of  his  hustings  battles  with 
the  Tiverton  butcher,  Mr.  Rowcliff,  who 
was  one  of  Lord  Palmerston's  constituents, 
and  who  used  habitually  to  "  heckle"  him 
on  the  hustinfics  ^^  ^he  days  when  hustings 
still  were.  The  following  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  rightly  gained  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston a  certain  reputation  for  entering 
heartily  into  the  vnlgarer  side  of  political 
life,  and  not  being  afraid  to  handle  the 
weapon,  however  rude  a  weapon  it  might 
be,  with  which  he  was  attacked  :— 

"My  good  friend,  Mr.  Bowoliff,  has  re- 
proached me  for  not  coming  often  enough 


among  yon.  I  most  say  that  he  does  not 
appear  disposed  to  make  my  visits  here  par- 
tioalarly  agreeable  to  me.  (Laughter.)  I  can- 
not say  that  the  manner  in  whioh  he  recei? es 
me  affords  much  enooaragement  te  enltivate 
the  society  of  persons  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
(Benewed  laughter.)  Whether  Mr.  BowclUf 
is  a  Badioal,  a  Chartist,  or  a  Tory,  I  really 
cannot  say.  I  believe  thai  all  parties  may 
have  some  reason  or  other  for  claiming  him. 
Mr.  Bowdiff  says  that  I  only  told  yoa  of  the 
g'»od  that  Oovemmenta  and  Parliaments  have 
done,  and  that  I  have  myself  done,  and  ^hat  I 
hare  not  told  yoa  of  the  bad.  Why,  God  blef  a 
me !  it  was  quite  nnnecessaxy  for  me  to  do 
that  when  he  was  here.  (Loud  laughter.)  if 
there  was  a  bad  thing  to  be  recorded,  to  be 
invented,  or  to  be  imagined,  I  am  quite  soie 
Mr.  Bowoliff  would  be  the  first  man  to  tell 
you  of  it.  (Laughter,  whioh  was  increased 
when  Mr.  Bowoliff  called  out  '  Question !  *) 
Well,  Mr.  Bowoliff  is  impatient  under  this 
oastigation.  I  will  hit  lower  or  higher,  just 
as  he  pleases  ^renewed  laughter)  ;  but  he  must 
allow  me  to  hit  somewhere.  Mr.  Bowdiff  has 
asked  me  what  (Government  I  mean  to  join. 
Now,  that  is  a  question  that  must  depend 
upon  the  future ;  but  I  will  tell  him  what 
(Government  I  do  no<  mean  to  join.  I  can  as- 
sure you  and  him  that  I  never  will  join  a  Gov- 
ernment called  a  Bowoliff  Administration, 
((jhreat  laughter  and  cheering.)  Now,  gentle- 
men, do  not  you  imagine,  because  you  deem 
it  very  absurd  that  there  should  be  such  an 
Administration,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Bowoliff, 
is  at  all  of  that  way  of  thinking  ;  for  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  he 
will  consider  everything  going  wrong  in  this 
world,  and  in  this  country,  until  the  Bowdiff 
Administration  shall  govern  the  land.  (Loud 
laughter.)" 

There  is  humor  there,  if  it  be,  as  we  think 
it  is,  proof  of  humor,  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  commonplace 
assailant,  and  to  appreciate  very  accurately 
the  sort  of  thrust  which  is  likely  to  turn  a 
crowd  against  him.  But  it  would  he 
childish  to  suppose  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
power  of  giving  such  replies  as  these  to  a 
man  like  Rowcliff,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  confidence  which  the  English  public 

E laced  in  him.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston's 
umor  as  displayed  in  Parliament  was 
much  the  same  in  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  replied  to  that  Pariiamentary 
bore  of  thirtv  years  ago,  Mr.  Darby  Grif- 
fith, that  a  Junior  Lordship  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  still  vacant,  and  then  mutely  sig- 
nalled from  the  Treasury  bench  to  knOw 
whether  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  would  acce'pt 
it  at  his  hands.  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  was 
silenced  for  the  time  as  Mr.  Rowcliff  was 
silenced  for  the  time,  by  the  readiness 
with  which  Lord  Palmerston  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  his  critic's 
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attacks,  and  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
them.  But  readiness  of  that  kind  is  no 
sort  of  ground  for  political  confidence, 
aid,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  as  iudi- 
eating  the  great  reserve  of  general  vitality 
on  which  Lord  Palmerston  could  always 
fall  back,  we  question  whether  it  was  of 
the  smallest  political  significance.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  the  best  wit  and  hnmor 
which  is  displayed  in  Parliamentary  battle 
is  often  of  much  political  value.  It  re- 
liives  the  tedium  oi  debate,  and  now  and 
then  displays  a  mastery  of  political  anal- 
ogy which  implies  a  much  deeper  insight 
into  the  reason  of  the  case  than  any  less 
humorous  remark  would  have  indicated. 
One  of  the  best  instances  of  humor  con- 
densing a  sound  and  solid  argument  into 
an  epigram,  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  to 
the  Fair  traders,  as  it  is  given  in  this  little 
book,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  one  of  the  political  humorists 
of  his  day  :— 

**  Speaking  at  Leeds  in  1881,  on  the  snbjeot 
of  Fair  Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  observed  : 
— '  Now,  what  is  this  Fair  Trade  system  ?  It 
proposes  that  we  shall  tax  foreign  manufac- 
tures in  order  that  they  may  untax  our  mana- 
factares.  That  is  its  first  proposal.  Well, 
now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con> 
siderable  exaggeration  of  a  great  Christian 
preoept.  There  is  a  great  Chnstian  precept 
that,  if  a  man  strikes  yon  on  one  oheek,  you 
should  "  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ;*'  but  the 
precept  with  Mr.  Eoroyd  and  others  is,  '*  if 
somebody  smites  yon  on  one  cheek,  yon 
should  smite  yourself  on  thv  other  also.'* 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  needless  exaggera- 
Uon.'  '^ 

That  is  condensed  logic,  as  well  as  a  stroke 
of  humor.  But  it  is  really  very  curious 
to  observe  how  seldom  the  humorists  of 
political  life  do  embody  a  real  argument 
in  their  irony  or  their  mirth.  Mr.  Lowe 
attempted  it  once  in  his  argument  against 
the  scheme  for  grouping  boroughs  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  whether  the  illustration  was 
or  was  not  sound,  it  was  very  humorous, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  was  sound  : — 

' '  Criticising,  later,  the  proposed  grouping 
of  boroughs  under  this  Measure,  far.  Lowe 
said  that,  by  grouping  several  boroughs,  and 
giving  them  one  Member  in  the  gross,  ex* 
penses  would  be  increased,  for  each  constita- 
enoy  would  expect  from  the  one  general  Mem- 
ber as  much  as  each  of  them  had  received 
from  its  individual  Members.  It  was  like  ask- 
ing a  man  to  marry  several  wives  ;  nay.  worse, 
it  was  asking  him  to  many  sevml  widows." 

But,  comparing  that  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 


attack  on  Fair  trade,  wc  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  hit 
the  very  centre  of  the  target,  Mr.  Lowe 
hit  the  centre  only  of  an  imaginary  target 
which  has  not  been  shown  to  have  any  ex- 
istence  in  fact.  And,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  humorous  sayings  which 
have  produced  most  amusement  in  Parlia- 
ment,— like  Mr.  Bright' s  as  to  the  difil- 
oulty  of  distinguishing  the  head  from  the 
tail  of  the  Adullamite  Party,  which  for 
that  reason  he  compared  to  a  Skye  terrier ; 
or  Mr,  Labonchere's  apology  for  not  hav- 
ing noticed  any  drunkenness  on  the  Derby 
Downs,  namely,  that  of  course  he,  being 
a  vir  pietate  gravis,  would  naturally  exert 
a  centrifugal  repulsion  on  anybody  who 
was  not  all  sobriety,  — have  had  no  politi- 
cal significance  whatever.  So  far  aa  they 
tended  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
speakers,  it  was  by  the  impression  they 
produced  of  Uieir  elasticity  and  buoyancy, 
not  of  their  political  weight  of  chaniGter. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  except  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli from  the  aoope  of  this  remark.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  very  often  used  a  sound 
argument  at  all.  And  when  he  did,  he 
rarely  embodied  it  in  a  joke.  But  though 
he  argued  very  little,  he  often  expressed 
in  his  irony  a  very  keen  criticism  on  hu- 
man nature,  and  showed  that  he  under- 
stood not  so  much  whether  a  particular 
proposal  was  wise  or  foolish,  as  why  it 
would  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the 
English  people.  Probably  nothing  was 
ever  said  in  the  whole  course  of  political 
controversy  which  contained  more  serious 
observation  of  the  English  character  and 
its  aversion  to  any  strained  type  of  politi- 
cal eagerness,  than  the  remark  he  made  in 
1872  on  the  great  achievements  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Administration,  and  on 
the  exhaustion  they  had  left  behind 
them  : — 

"  *  But,  gentlemen/  he  said,  *  as  time  pio- 
gveesed  It  was  not  difflonlt  to  perceive  that  ex. 
travaganoe  was  being  substituted  for  eneigy 
by  the  Government.  The  unnatural  stimulus 
was  subsiding  ;  their  paroxysm  ended  in  pros- 
tration. Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and 
their  eminent  Chief  alternated  between  a  men- 
ace and  a  sigh.  Aa  I  sit  opposite  the  Treasury 
Bench,  the  Ministers  remind  me  of  one  of 
those  marine  landscapes  not  unusual  on  the 
eoast  of  South  America  ;  yon  behold  a  range 
of  exhausted  Toleanoes ;  not  a  flame  fliokats 
on  a  single  pallid  ereat ;  but  the  eitmaUon  ia 
still  dangerous  -  there  are  occasional  earth- 
quakes, and,  ever  and  anon,  the  dark  rumbling 
ef  the  sea.*** 
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Hiat  was  a  moBt  graphic  and  brilliant 
aperpu  of  the  defects  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  modern  Administratioo&y  and  of  the 
reason  why  the  English  people  were  weary 
of  it.     But  for  the  most  part,   we  are 


strongly  of  opinion  that  the  humor  and 
wit  of  political  life  is  essentially  relaxation, 
— the  play  which  forms  a  refreshing  inter- 
lade  in  the  battle,  and  not  a  leal  part  of 
the  battle  itself. — Spectator, 
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Daxwtstbh.  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  with  Some  of  Its  Appliea- 
tions.  By  Alfred  Bnssell  Wallace.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  MacmiUan  dk  Go, 

Among  those  whose  names  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, the  author  of  this  interesting  exposition 
stands  foremost  next  to  Daiwin  himself.  In- 
deed, Mr  Wallace  is  entitled  to  the  gloiy  of  a 
contemporaneous  diaoovexy  of  the  principle. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wallace  sent 
to  England  a  paper  to  be  read  before  one  of 
the  scientific  societies,  formulating  the  same 
conrictions  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  when 
Darwin  first  made  known  his  condurions. 
l^ough  the  full  glory  of  the  new  departure  in 
scientifio  thought  (for  so  It  is  entitled  to  be 
called,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of 
CTolution  was  not  in  itself  new)  was  not  given 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  his  name  is  indelibly  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  author  announces  his  posi- 
tion in  his  present  book  as  follows  :  "  I  main- 
tain,  and  eyen  enforce  my  differenoes  from 
some  of  Darwin *s  views  ;  my  whole  work  tends 
forcibly  to  illustrate  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  natural  selection  over  all  other  agen- 
cies in  the  production  of  new  species.  I  thus 
take  up  Darwin's  earlier  position,  from  which 
he  somewhat  receded  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  works,  on  account  of  criticisms  and  objec- 
tions which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  are  un- 
sound. Even  in  rejecting  that  phase  of  sexuid 
selection  depending  on  female  choice,  I  insist 
on  the  greater  efficacy  of  natural  selection. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  Darwinian  doctrine, 
and  I  therefore  claim  for  my  book  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  advocate  of  pure  Darwin- 
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To  the  old  facts  and  arguments,  which  are 
restated  and  enforced  by  our  author  with  great 
clearness,  he  adds  much  that  is  new,  which 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  reader.  In  one 
respect,  however,  he  differs  widely  from  Dar- 
win, and  all  of  Darwin*s  most  eminent  fol. 
lowers.    In  the  application  of  the  principle  of 


natural  selection  to  man,  he  declines  to  be- 
lieve that  man's  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  could  have  developed  by  the  law  of 
evolution.  They  must  have  had  another  ori- 
gin, and  this  origin,  he  tells  us,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  unseen  world  of  spirit.  Just 
how  Mr.  Wallace  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  or  break  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning  with  his  fimi  hold  on  scientifio  evo- 
lution, space  will  not  allow  us  here  to  explain, 
and  we  must  refer  the  writer  to  the  book  it- 
selt  To  those  inclined  to  believe  in  Darwin- 
ism, and  yet  reluctant  to  let  go  their  hold  on 
Theism,  the  argument  of  the  ingenious  author 
will  be  immensely  significant  and  suggestive. 

Without  alluding  to  the  namerous  matters  of 
interest  which  crowd  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
his  opinions  on  what  he  calls  the  ethical  side 
of  that  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, which  Spencer  has  named  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

He  does  not  beliere  in  the  suffering  of  ani- 
mals, but  asserts  that  their  torments  and  mis- 
eries "  are  the  reflection  of  the  imagined  sen- 
sations of  cultivated  men  and  women. "  He 
illustrates  his  thesis  with  many  illustrations 
drawn  from  wide  observation  and  study.  He 
asserts  that  the  torments  of  anticipation,  for 
example,  are  unknown  to  the  animal  worid  ; 
and  that  the  violent  death,  which  comes  to  the 
majority  of  animals  alike  in  the  cultivated  and 
wild  state,  is  painless  unless  it  is  prolonged. 

"  As  a  rule,*'  he  says,  ^  animals  come  into 
existence  at  a  time  of  year  when  food  is  most 
plentiful  and  the  climate  most  suitable  ;  .  .  . 
they  grow  vigorously,  being  supplied  with 
abundance  of  food  ;  and  when  they  reach  ma- 
turity their  lives  are  a  continual  round  of 
healthy  excitement  and  exercise  alternating 
with  complete  repose.  .  .  .  This  normal 
state  of  happiness  is  not  alloyed,  as  with  us, 
by  long  periods — whole  lives  often— of  pov- 
erty or  ill4iealth,  and  of  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ing for  pleasures  which  others  enjoy,  bat  to 
which  we  cannot  attain. ' ' 
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While  Uiere  is  much  trath,  probably,  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  oontention,  we  think  he  carries  his 
statement  too  far.  It  is  impossible  for  man 
to  dearly  define  the  limits  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  higher  order  of  animals  and  to  set 
a  bound,  we  will  say*  for  example,  to  that  pre- 
monition of  suffering  which  occasions  in  man 
as  much  agony  as  the  thing  itself.  Any  ob- 
server of  canine  life  will  remember  innumer- 
able cases  of  suffering  in  dogs  entirely  sepa. 
rate  from  any  physical  pain  at  the  time,  and  a 
dear  anticipation,  shown  by  all  the  signs  of 
fear,  of  an  impending  shock  or  blow.  We 
hold  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  reason  accu- 
rately on  the  subject,  as  the  facts  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  largely  indeterminate. 

Though  the  intelligent  reader  will  find,  prob- 
ably, much  to  differ  from  in  Mr.  Wallace's  ex- 
position, it  will  be  for  all  such  a  most  stimu- 
lating and  delightful  work.  Certainly  no  sci- 
entific writer  has  set  forth  the  principal  points 
of  Darwinism  with  more  brilliant  and  convinc- 
ing deamess,  or  has  thrown  more  light  for 
the  ordinary  understanding  on  phases  of  the 
question  which  are  obscure  and  difficult  to 
grasp.  It  is  only  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  style  of  the  author,  which  is  simple,  bright, 
and  vivid,  a  model  for  the  scientific  expositor. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  that  most  desirable  of  all  gifts 
for  the  scientist,  a  powerful  and  well-ordered 
imagination,  which  shows  itself  not  only  in 
its  higher  uses,  but  in  the  charm  which  it 
lends  to  presentation. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THB  KAKRIAQB  RELATION. 

The  Pbimxtivs  Familt.  Its  Origin  and  Devd- 
opment.  By  C.  N.  Staroke,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  (International 
Scientific  Series.)  New  York  :  D.  AppieUm 
lib  Co, 

The  facts  of  sociology  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  observers  to  such  a  large  extent  with- 
in recent  years,  and  such  a  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rial has  been  brought  together,  that  more  im- 
portant advances  have  been  made  in  this  field 
than  in  any  other  department  of  scientific 
thought.  Professor  Starcke  in  his  studies  of 
the  primitive  family  and  the  origin  of  society 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  profuse  wealth  of 
material  at  his  hand.  To  this  material  our 
author  has  also  added  much  by  original  inves- 
tigation. But  it  is  rather  to  his  genius  for 
generalization,  his  penetrating  judgment  and 
width  of  view,  that  in  our  brief  oonsideration  of 
this  book  we  would  draw  attention.  'Hie  dis- 
cussion on  which  the  book  enters  is  so  wide, 
and  covers  so  many  great  questions,  that  it  is 


within  our  power  to  tondi  only  a  few  of 
them. 

An  important  point  whieb  he  devak^  with 
great  dieaniesB  is  that  tits  of  blood,  in  the 
prObleaui  connected  with  the  fcnrmation  of 
ciety  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  are  trivial 
compared  with  social  influences  and  the  pow- 
er of  tradition  which  may  have  occurred  from 
special  reasons  in  particular  tribes  or  peoples. 
For  example,  the  Jewish  command  io  many 
the  widow  of  the  dead  brother  is  purdy  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  the  aoeial  group,  and  cannot  be 
accoonted  for  on  the  principle  of  natural  affec- 
tion, or  even  of  natnral  passion.  Our  author 
says  : 

'*  Since  in  the  joint  family  group  the  brother 
succeeds  to  the  headship  of  the  commnnity, 
and  its  interests  and  general  protection  are 
committed  to  his  oare,  so  also  the  widow  and 
her  young  children  are  committed  to  him,  and 
under  primitive  conditions  these  relatione  take 
the  form  of  marriage.  In  pr(q[>ortion  to  the 
importance  of  the  property  of  the  deceaeed  is 
the  difficulty  of  allowing  the  widow  te  return 
to  her  own  family.  It  is  altogether  irrattonal 
to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  widow  and  her  brother-in-law  in 
polyandry.  That  the  brother-in-law  had  ex- 
erted marital  rights  in  the  husband's  lifetime 
(polyandry)  would  only  become  a  neoesaaiy 
condition,  if  carnal  considerations  formed  the 
comer -stone  of  the  devdopment  of  the  family  ; 
but  all  we  know  of  the  life  and  habits  of  prim- 
itive men  clearly  shows  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Carnal  pleasures  certainly  took  the 
most  prominent  place  in  primitive  life,  but 
they  were  also  the  most  easily  obtained,  and 
therefore  customs  were  not  formed  under  the 
influence  of  considerations  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  sensual  enjoyment/* 

Professor  Staroke  does  not  hold  with  many 
of  the  ethnologists  and  sociologists  tiiat  the 
primitive  status  of  man  was  one  of  promiscuity 
in  the  carnal  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  beasts.  He  dtes  the  fact  that,  among 
the  earliest  nations,  side  by  side  with  what  we 
would  call  incest  was  to  be  found  the  most 
rigorous  prohibition  against  unions  between 
persons  not  of  the  same  blood.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  law  generally  govern* 
ing  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  relation,  ex- 
cept that  eaeh  tribe  or  people  put  restrictions 
on  license  to  meet  its  own  sense  of  need,  or 
some  fancied  demand  of  rdigion,  or  some  other 
convention  peculiar  to  itself.  Yet  such  re- 
Btriction,  be  it  in  one  shape  or  another,  exist- 
ed. Again,  our  author  says  :  **  Too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  sexual  impulse  has  led  to  the 
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«]Tot>eoii8  MMriion,  which  we  have  diepntod 
above,  that  the  first  human  oommnnity  lived 
in  promisonoQS  intereonrae  and  that  monog- 
araons  marriage  was  gradually  developed  from 
this  condition  by  lefleoCionfl  on  the  eexoal  re- 
lation." 

Hie  theory  of  the  author  upholds  that  love  as 
between  the  sexes  was  the  offspring,  not  ot 
pure  carnal  passion  even  among  the  early  peo- 
ples, but  of  usefulness  to  the  family  or  tribal 
group,  and  the  consequent  neoessity  of  chil- 
dren. That  tribe  was  strong  and  powerful  in 
tile  conflict  of  savage  existence,  which  pro- 
dnoed  the  greatest  number  of  strong  and 
healthy  children.  These  alone  could  be  pro- 
duced by  restriction  on  promiscuous  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  professor  goes  on  to 
say  :  '*  £rotic  enthusiasm  is  doeely  allied  to 
the  sexual  impulse,  but  conjugal  love  is  de- 
rived from  another  source.  We  have  seen 
above  that  no  tender  sentiment— at  any  rate 
not  what  we  call  love— inq>ired  man  with  a 
desire  to  marry,  and  that  primitive  marriage 
as  hard  and  as  dry  as  primitive  life  itself,  had 
its  origin  in  the  most  concrete  and  prosaic  re- 
quirements." 

We  will  dose  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
and  suggestive  study  by  quoting  the  author's 
views  on  the  question  of  woman's  rights,  as 
niged  to-day  by  so  many  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates even  among  men : 

*^  The  movement  In  faror  of  the  greeter  lodepenileiioe 
of  women,  which  is  now  lo  strong,  has  received  its 
peculiar  character  firom  the  fact  that  It  is  mainly  npheld 
hy  anmarried  women.  It  was  owing  to  the  division  of 
labor  which  took  place  in  the  primitive  family,  and 
which  assigned  to  the  man  the  daty  of  providing  suste- 
nance, to  the  woman  that  of  keeping  the  boose,  that 
the  aortnre  aiidl^evelopment  of  the  two  sexes  were  so 
different  The  struggle  for  existence  was  chieily 
fought  by  the  man,  and  his  mental  Ihcultles  were  con- 
sequently stimulated  to  greater  exertions  than  those 
of  the  woman.  .  .  .  We  are  not  disposed  to  concede 
that  the  immarried  woman,  whan  thrown  on  h«r  own 
resources,  can  witliout  reserve  be  pieced  on  a  level  with 
the  man  who  is  a  bread-winner.  .  .  .  Independence 
with  respect  to  the  possofslon  of  property  must  Inevi. 
tably  lead  to  independence  with  respect  to  its  acquisi- 
tioQ,  and  a  woman^s  life  must  become  the  copy  and  not 
Ibe  completion  of  that  of  man.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence,  to  which  the 
woman  is  now  drawn,  msn  has  lost  the  tender  refine- 
ment of  feeling  which  enables  a  mother  to  be  the 
eherisher  of  childhood.  A  woman  cannot  take  a  man*s 
burden  on  her  shoulders  without  succumbing  to  a  like 

fate." 

THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

The  Icx  Aok  ih  Nobth  Amzbica  and  Its  Beab- 

iNos  trpow  THE  ANTiQtjmr  OF  Mak.    By  G. 

Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.8.A., 

etc.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Probable  Cause 

of  Glaoiation,  by  Warren  Upham,  F.G.S.A., 


Assistant  on  the  Geological  Surveys  of  New 
Aunpshire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United 
States.  With  Hamy  New  Maps  and  XUnstra- 
tions.    New  York  :  D.  AppUion  db  Ox 

Professor  Wright  in  this  comprehensive 
treatise  has  given  the  public  a  study  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  glacial  period.  He  shows 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  he  himself  has  been 
engaged  in  studying  glacial  phenomena  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  has  traced  the  gla- 
cial area,  not  only  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Booky  Mountains,  but  has  followed  it  to 
Washington  Territory  and  Alaska.  His  com. 
petence  not  only  as  a  master  of  what  his  pre- 
decessors have  said  and  done,  but  as  a  careful 
and  patient  observer  and  a  keen  inductionist, 
is  amply  shown  in  the  beautifully  executed 
volume,  in  itself  a  charming  specimen  of  book- 
making,  which  comes  to  us  under  the  imprint 
of  the  Appletons. 

The  principal  problems  discussed  in  this  ex- 
haustive treatise  are  :  What  is  the  relative  im- 
portance as  regards  erosive  power  of  glacial 
ice  and  running  water?  Has  ice  been  the 
chief  agency  in  moulding  continental  sur- 
faces? What  was  the  cause  of  glaciation? 
What  was  the  date  of  the  glacial  period? 
What  was  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ice  age  ? 

Professor  Wright  thinks  that  ice  was  far  less 
efficient  in  moulding  the  surface  of  the  con- 
tinents than  water,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  latter  has  been  working  through 
countless  ages  and  never  ceases  its  action, 
while  the  ice  action  on  a  general  scale  through- 
out  any  large  portions  of  the  world  did  its 
work  within  a  limited  period.  The  acids  in 
water  also  make  it  a  most  effective  chemical 
solvent.  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  glacial 
period,  our  author  differs  from  other  glacial- 
ists— Whitney,  Geikie,  Wallace,  Croll,  and 
Lyell,  though  he  goes  further  in  accepting 
the  theories  of  the  latter  two  than  of  the 
others.  Lyeirs  explanation  of  glacial  action, 
which  attributes  the  growth  and  disappear- 
ance of  glaciers  entirely  to  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  he  regards  as  an  efficient  minor 
cause,  but  not  as  fully  accounting  for  the  phe. 
nomena. 

His  examination  of  the  theories  of  Groll  and 
Geikie  also  shows  the  great  respect  he  has  for 
their  conclusions.  The  outline  of  their  theory 
we  present  in  the  words  of  another  writer  : 

**  During  the  present  winters  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere we  are  8.000.000  miles  nearer  the  sun  than  we 
are  during  the  summers.    But  by  reason  of  what  is 
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eftlled  the  preeeasion  of  tbe  eqoinoxes  the  northern 
hemUphere  wiia  10,500  years  ago  8,000,000  mllea  farther 
from  the  too  daring  winter  than  daring  anmmer.  Thla 
fact,  according  to  Mceara.  CroU  and  Oeikie,  waa  of  it- 
self favorable  to  the  prodactlon  of  glacial  conditions. 
This  agency  was,  however,  at  certain  epocha,  power- 
folly  supplemented  by  another  canse  of  glaciation, 
namely,  sach  a  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth*a 
orbit  as  woald  make  the  distance  of  tbe  earth  firom  the 
sun  not  8.000,000  bat  14,000,000  mllea  greater  In  winter 
than  in  snmmer.  According  to  Mr.  Oroll's  calculations 
this  coincidcBoe  of  conditions  propitions  to  glaciation 
haa  been  very  nneveuly  diatribated.  One  rnch  coinci- 
dence occarred  S00,000  years  ago  ;  another  760,000 :  an- 
other 880,000 ;  a  fourth  2,500,000.  In  the  future  they 
will  occur  500  000,  800,000,  900,000  years  hence  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth's  orbit  this  supposed 
cause  of  glaeiation  is  at  a  minlmam.  But  if  th<rre  had 
been  several  glacial  epochs  in  the  pest  there  ought 
to  be  tracea  of  them  discoverable  in  the  successive 
geological  atrata.  Hr.  CroU  himself  confesses  that  such 
traces  are  very  scanty  ind»'ed.  Another  weak  point  In 
this  theory  is  the  general  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
laws  regalating  the  absorption,  retention  and  dittribu' 
tion  of  the  sun's  heal;  upon  tbe  earth.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  when  the  winters  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere occur  in  aphelion  they  will  be  colder  than  now. 
Whether  they  would  be  so  depends  upon  tbe  action  of 
forces  whose  laws  cannot  now  be  accurately  calculated.^* 

While  Professor  Wright  finds  all  these 
theories  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  all  the  faots 
involved  in  the  glacial  period,  admitting  how- 
ever, that  there  are  strong  points,  convincing 
to  the  reason  as  regards  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena, in  the  theories  of  Lyell,  Croll,  and 
Geikie,  he  is  not  prepared  to  pat  forward  any 
hypothesis  of  his  own  in  their  place.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  asserting  that  science  has 
not  yet  hit  on  the  uUima  ratio.  As  regards  the 
time  of  the  ioe  age,  onr  author  sets  it  as  chro- 
nologically  much  nearer  our  own  period  than 
has  been  the  view  of  other  geologists.  His 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  put  with  a  good 
deal  of  force,  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means 
more  convincing  than  those  of  his  opponents. 
In  truth,  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  presents  so 
many  conflicting  facts,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  honest  and  intelligent  variance. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  man  to  the  great 
glacial  epoch,  our  author  is  quite  as  noncom- 
mittal  as  on  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  gla- 
eiation. His  admission  that  man  was  coin- 
cident in  life  with  the  ice  age,  at  leiist  its  clos- 
ing epoch,  merely  affects  the  question  of  his 
minimum  age  on  the  continent.  As  regards 
the  question  of  his  prior  existence  and  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  the  present  man  is 
descended  from  the  type  of  glacial  man  there 
is  field  of  doubt. 

Professor  Wright  suggests  that  the  utter  dif- 
ference between  the  palceolithic  and  the  neo- 
lithic instruments  indicates  a  sharply  defined 


distinction  between  the  two  races.  The  Es- 
kimo, however,  is  admitted  to  be  a  xaoe  just 
such  as  the  man  of  the  glacial  period  would 
have  been  under  all  the  conditions  of  his  life. 
He  calls  attention  again,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  fact  that  many  competent  scientists  regsid 
the  human  remains,  such  as  have  been-  found 
in  the  Trenton  gravel,  as  belonging  to  a  race 
distinct  from  and  probably  prior  to  e^en  the 
Eskimo.  With  these  brief  intimations  of  the 
character  and  importance  of  Professor  Wright's 
able  work,  we  must  cease,  merely  remarking 
that  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
scientific  library  and  to  the  book  shelves  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  great  problems  in* 
volved  in  the  discussion. 
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The  AlhencBuni  has  just  published  its  usual 
articles  on  the  literature  of  continental  coun- 
tries during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Among  them  are  Belgium,  by  M.  de  Laveleye 
and  Professor  Fredericq  ;  Bohemia,  by  Dr. 
Mourek ;  Denmark,  by  M.  V.  Petersen ; 
France,  by  M.  J.  Beinach ;  Germany,  by 
Hofrath  Zimmermann  ;  Holland,  by  Miss  Van 
Campen ;  Italy,  by  Gommendatore  Bonghi  ; 
Norway,  by  M.  H.  Jaeger ;  Poland,  by  Dr. 
Belcikowski ;  Russia,  by  M.  Milyoukov ; 
Spain,  by  Don  Juan  Riafio  ;  and  Sweden,  by 
Dr.  Ahnfelt. 

The  principal  business  transacted  at  the  re- 
cent Literary  Congress  at  Paris,  over  which 
M.  Jules  Simon  presided,  was  the  passing  of 
the  following  resolutions,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  be  imported  into  the  Convention 
of  Berne,  to  which  nearly  every  civilized  na- 
tion,  the  United  States  of  America  excepted, 
adhered,  and  has  legislated  accordingly : 
1.  As  an  author's  title  to  his  work  includes  Uie 
sole  right  to  translate  it,  or  to  authorize  its 
translation,  the  author,  his  successors,  and 
assigns  enjoy  the  right  of  translation  during 
the  term  of  copyright,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  the  sole  right  to  reproduce  the  work 
in  its  original  form.  2.  There  is  no  reason 
for  an  author  notifying  in  any  way  that  he  re- 
serves the  right  of  translation.  3.  There  is 
no  ground  for  limiting  the  period  during 
which  the  author  of  a  book  or  his  representa- 
tives may  translate  it. 

Mb.  Stopfobd  Brooke  greatly  pleased  the 
Shelley  Society  and  his  audience  of  three 
hundred  by  the  lecture  he  recently  gave  them — 
*'  Some  Remarks  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  8hel- 
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ley/ '      He  praised  the  society's  qidet  and  use* 

fal  work,  he  forgave  the  small  jokers  who  had 

everoised  their  small  wits  on  it,  he  referred 

getioronsly  to  the  misconceptions  of  Matthew 

Arnold,  and  then  he  tnmed  to  some  of  the 

speeiaKties  of  Shelley*  s  lyric  poetry :  <1)  the 

unooTUBoioos  logic  in  the  arrangement  of  some 

of  Ms  poems,  illustrated  by  the  * '  Ode  to  the 

Weftt  Wind"  ;  (2)  his  natnre.myth8,  as  inde- 

pendent  of  man  as  if  they  had  been  written 

by  a  primitiTe  heathen—- natnre  before  nan's 

existenoe  was  often  Shriley's  theme,  and  he 

alone  of  poets  had  created  natnre-my ths  in  the 

sabjeotlTe  nineteenth  oeatary ;  (3)  his  lyrics 

of  bmuanHgr,  of  lore,  liberty,  and  hope,  and 

confidence  in  the  fatore ;  and  (4)  the  mnsio 

of  Ms  lyrical  changes,  the  metre  swaying  with 

the  varying  palses  of  emotion. 

At  the  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Swedenborg  Society  it  was  stated  that  3294 
▼olnmes  of  the  society's  publications  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  year,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  one.  Copies  in  the 
Welsh,  Latin,  French,  and  Bussian  languages 
are  included  in  this  total.  Free  public  libra- 
ries and  other  institutions  have  received  up- 
ward  of  500  volumes,  and  ministers  and  theo- 
logical students  364  volumes. 

Tax  Aihenoeum  quotes  some  particulars  re- 
specting "the  currency  of  early  New  Eng- 
land ' '  which  were  recently  communicated  to 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  W.  B.  "Vfeeden,  the  following 
facts  being  the  most  curious  and  least  known  : 

**  In  the  earliest  colonial  days  barter  was 
much  resorted  to  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
coin.  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  was  the 
fi&ther  of  paper  currency  in  New  England. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  specie  must  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  systems  of  currency.  He  de- 
vised a  famous  plan  for  a  bank  with  a  currency 
receivable  in  the  markets,  yet  which  should 
not  be  convertible  into  specie.  In  1670  wheat 
and  moose  skins  were  made  legal  tenders. 
Pork  and  cattle  were  also  received  in  payment 
of  taxes.  In  Hingham  milk-pails  were  a  legal 
tender.  Wool  was  also  much  used  as  a  stand- 
ard in  barter.  A  paper  currency  was  desired 
as  a  means  of  relief  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  1690  the  colonial  government  issued  fiat 
money.  But  the  best  will  of  promissorand 
all  the  power  of  state  were  not  enough  to  make 
a  paper  dollar  equal  to  money.  In  1712  a  Bill 
was  passed  making  bills  of  credit  current  for 
the  purchase  of  merchandise.  They  were  re- 
ceivable for  publie  dues,  and  were  to  be  equal 


to  money.  But  a  fiat  money  could  not  be 
maintained  at  par.  The  authorities  made 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  specie  at  home.  A  law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  sending  of  more 
than  a  certain  fixed  amount  out  of  the  prov- 
ince at  once.  The  pine-tiee  shilling  was  the 
most  common  coin  then  in  circulation.  The 
Spanish  '  piece -of  eight '  was  much  valued, 
and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Uie  col- 
onies, they  found  it  impossible  to  keep  their 
bills  at  par.  The  payment  of  taxes  was  finally 
deferred  from  year  to  year,  as  the  collection 
would  be  a  virtual  redemption  of  the  currency. 
Bepudiation  of  public  indebtedness  followed. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  however,  were  able  to 
maintain  their  bills  at  par  much  longer  than 
others." 

Pbofbssob  Satcb  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Victoria  Institution  last  month,  on  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Tel  el  Amama,  according 
to  the  tablets  belonging  to  M.  Bouriant  at 
Oairo  and  those  in  the  Boulaq  Museum.  If 
Professor  Sayoe's  readings  are  right,  the  Pales- 
tinian localities  of  Oedor,  Oath  (Oimti),  Keilah 
(Kilti),  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  others  are  men- 
tioned in  them  as  possessed  by  Egypt  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Exodus.  The  ubiquitous  Hit- 
tites,  of  course,  are  not  forgotten  in  them. 

Thk  University  of  Oxford  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Sayce,  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  Professor  Bensley,  at  the 
forthcoming  international  congress  of  Oriental- 
ists. Professor  Max  Miiller  will  also  be  pres- 
ent as  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Tbu  Hopkins  prize  for  the  period  1877-80 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Cambridge  'Phil- 
osophical Society  to  Professor  George  Darwin. 

It  is  announced  that  the  departmental  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
as  to  the  best  plan  upon  which  to  allocate  the 
Government  grant  of  £15,000  in  aid  of  uni- 
versity colleges  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  University  College  and  King*s  Col- 
lege, London  ;  the  colleges  of  Victoria  Uni. 
versity  ;  the  University  Colleges  of  Bristol  and 
Nottingham  ;  Masons  College,  Birmingham  ; 
the  Dublin  College  of  Science  ;  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  College  ;  and  the  Firth  College, 
Sheflleld. 

A  SBT  of  Arabic  less.,  lately  prochased  in 
Biossul  for  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Budge,    includes    two   rare  and   important 
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works.  One  is  al-Nawawi's  oommentaxy  upon 
the  Sahih,  or  colleotion  of  aathentio  tradiUons, 
of  Aioslim,  a  fine  fourteenth -oentory  eopy  of 
a  work  as  yet  unknown  to  European  libraries. 
The  other  is  a  volume  of  the  *'Akhbir  al- 
Duwal  al-Munkati'ah/'  a  history  arranged  ac- 
cording to  dynasties,  by  Ali  Ben  Z4fir  al-Azdi, 
who  died  a.h.  623.  The  only  hitherto  known 
copy  of  that  valuable  work  is  in  the  Qotha 
Library,  and  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Pertsch 
under  No.  1565.  It  is  the  chief  authority  fol- 
lowed by  Freytag  in  his  account  of  the  Beni 
Hamd&n,  Zeiischrift  der  Deuischm  Morg,  Ges., 
vol.  X.,  and  is  also  frequently  quoted  by  Weil 
in  his  '*  Geschichte  der  Chalifen." 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Threlkeld's  publications  on 
the  language  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  have  long  been  diAcult  to 
obtain.  His  Grammar  appeared  in  1830,  his 
Key  to  the  Grammar  in  1851.  Mr.  Threlkeld's 
statements  have  always  proved  most  trust- 
worthy, and  much  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Dictionary  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  has  never  been  forth- 
coming. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  ms.  of 
that  Dictionary,  beautifully  written  out  and 
ready  for  press,  has  lately  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  well-known  missionaiy  and 
scholar,  the  Bev.  William  Wyatt  Gill — on 
whom  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  re- 
cently conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  will  bear  the  expense  of 
the  publication  of  this  truly  important  work, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gill 
will  bring  out  a  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Threlkeld's  literary  works. 

In  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,"  which  extends 
from  Finch  to  Forman,  Mr.  Bichard  Gamett 
writes  on  Finlay,  the  historian  of  Greece  ;  Mr. 
J.  Bass  Mullinger  on  Cardinal  Fisher ;  Mr. 
Bobert  Dunlop,  Professor  Tout,  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Archer  on  the  Fitzgeralds,  Earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare  ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Macdonell  on  Fitzgib- 
bon,  Earl  of  Clare  ;  Mr.  B.  L.  Poole  on  Fitz* 
ralph.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Courtney  on  A.  H.  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton  ; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  on  Eari  FitzwiUiam  ;  Mr.  T. 
A.  Archer  on  Bannulf  Flambard  ;  Miss  A.  M. 
Clerke  on  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer ;  Mr. 
Sidn^  Colvin  on  Flaxman  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth 
on  Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  general ;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Espinasse  on  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ; 
Mr.  A.  H.  BuUen  on  Fletcher  and  Ford,  the 
dramatists ;  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Lee  on  Phineaa 


Fletcher  and  Simon  Forman  the  astrologer  ; 
Professor  J.  E.  Laughton  on  Captain  Flin- 
ders ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Bussell  Barker  on  Flood  ;  The 
Bev.  Alexander  Gordon  on  Fludd,  the  Boat- 
crucian  ;  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  on  Foley,  the 
sculptor  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  on  Foote  ;  Ifo. 
Leslie  Stephen  on  Duncan  Forbes  ;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Beitany  on  Edward  Forbes,  the  naturalist ; 
and  Mr.  Ormsby  on  Bichard  Ford,  author  of 
the  **  Handbook  for  Spain." 

Among  those  talked  of  as  possible  successors 
of  Mr.  Gk>sse  in  the  Clark  Lectureship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  Dr.  Gamett» 
Professor  Hales.  Professor  Minto.  the  Hon. 
Boden  Noel,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  Dr.  VerralL 
Another  vacant  chair  of  English  literature  is 
that  of  Glasgow,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  some  £800  or  £900  a  year. 

M.  JussEBAND,  Councillor  to  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  well  known  as  a  writer 
on  certain  aspects  of  social  life  in  England 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets,  has 
made  considerable  progress  with  a  work  on 
English  literature,  the  publication  of  which 
may  be  expected  in  the  autumn. 

Mb.  Fbank  Tubneb,  Count  Dillon's  private 
secretary,  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of  General 
Boulanger.  Mr.  Turner  has  accompanied  the 
General  on  all  his  journeys,  and  is  in  posses- 
sion of  many  important  documents  and  facts 
such  as  would  not  be  available  to  an  ordinary 
biographer.  The  work  will  be  written  from 
an  independent  standpoint,  and  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  confined  to  the  facts  of  the  gen- 
eral's life.  Messrs.  Sonnensohein  will  be  the 
publishers. 

Fob  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  '*  Sundi^,"  which  first  came  out  in 
1860,  Archdeacon  Hessey  has  written  a  new 
preface,  bringing  down  his  account  of  Sunday 
to  1889  ;  and  he  has  attached  to  it  an  excursus 
on  two  important  cuneiform  documents  in  the 
Museum  which  have  been  held  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  on  the 
part  of  the  Babylonians.  Messrs.  Cassell  are 
the  publishers. 

Thb  Aikenceum  gives  a  most  laudatory  esti- 
mate of  the  "  Century  Dictionary"  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  Century  Company.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  specially  noteworthy  : 

**  The '  Century  Dictionary '  does  not  com* 
pete  with  works  of  pure  linguistic  science,  nor 
does  Professor  Whitney  wish  to  be  meted  by 
the  same  rule  which  grammarians  employ  to 
measure  Littr4,  Grimm,  or  Murray.  It  is 
rather  an  eni^dopiedia  than  a  word-book.    A 
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oritio  to  whom  early  Rheets  of  it  have  been 
sabmitted  has  described  it  as  *  an  apotheosis 
of  Webster.*  Its  aim  is  to  offer,  not  only  a 
meaning,  bat  the  fall  meaning,  of  every  word 
which  the  English  reader  'is  likely  to  come 
across  in  sta(*7ing  the  most  modem  books  or 
even  newspapers.  The  previoos  English  dic- 
tionary which  has  the  fullest  vocabolary  boasts 
that  it  gives  180,000  words,  bat  the '  Centary 
Dictionary'  will  define  more  than  200,000. 
The  etymologies  of  all  words  are  treated  with 
special  care,  and  one  featare  of  the  work 
which  will  attract  notice  is  the  definition  of 
each  saccessive  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all 
cases  written  by  Professor  Whitney  himself. 
The  etymologies  have  throughont  been  written 
anew,  on  an  independent  plan  devised  for  the 
purpose,  and  from  original  sources,  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  in  clear  language,  but  in  a 
succinct  manner,  the  results  of  modern  scholar- 
ship in  this  branch  of  science.  The  etymo- 
logical forms  given  are  cited  in  a  regular  series, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  sim- 
ilar cases.  Qreat  care  has  been  taken  to  yerify 
all  the  forms  and  facts  given.  Several  popu- 
lar dictionaries  abound,  for  example,  in  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  or  Sanskrit  forms 
which  could  not  have  existed  in  those  lan- 
guages ;  they  abound  still  more  in  forms  which, 
though  externally  correct,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  language  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
inyentions  ;  or  in  forms  which,  though  rest- 
ing on  genuine  words,  are  grossly  misspelled, 
referred  to  a  wrong  period  or  language,  or 
otherwise  distorted.  .  .  . 

"  To  sum  up,  the  general  plan  of  the  '  Cen- 
tary Dictionary '  has  been  to  famish  a  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  English  words  and  phrases, 
particularly  of  terms  used  in  the  Tarious  sci- 
ences and  in  all  branches  of  business,  not  ex- 
cluding, though  carefully  discriminating,  col- 
loquialisms, Anglicisms,  Americanisms,  slang, 
and  such  foreign  words  as  are  in  popular  or 
technical  use  ;  to  carefully  define  and  illus- 
trate by  abundant  citations  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature  the  different  mean- 
ings of  each  word ;  to  famish  etymologies 
which  shall  represent  the  most  recent  results 
of  philological  research ;  to  take  advanced 
ground  in  orthography  and  pronunciation  ;  to 
give  full  lists  of  sjnonyms  and  indicate  their 
proper  use ;  to  gire  more  fnlly  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  proper  combination, 
in  qpecial  phrases,  of  prepositions  with  rerbs 
and  adjeetiTes,  and  of  noons  with  their  appro- 
priate Terba ;  to  famish  a  large  number  of  % 


carefully  executed  illustrations  and  diagrams 
which  shall  really  assist  the  reader  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  text ;  to  provide  not  only 
a  lexicon,  but  an  encyclopedia,  by  adding  to 
the  formal  definitions  of  a  large  number  of 
scientific  and  other  terms  general  explanations 
of  the  facts  or  objects  of  which  they  are  the 
names  ;  in  short,  to  produce  an  encyolopoBdic 
dictionary  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  all 
classes." 

The  Baconian  craze  is  contagious.  Tliere 
has  lately  been  published  at  Amiens  a  p&mphlet 
of  some  120  pages,  entitled  **  Les  Emprunts 
d*Homere  au  Livre  de  Judith,"  par  I'Abb^ 
Fourri^re.  According  to  a  notice  in  the  Beuue 
OrUique,  its  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  authors 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Homer  were  of 
Jewish  origin.  Here  are  some  of  the  proofs. 
There  were  Jews  in  the  Troad,  partioularfy  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida,  as  is  shown 
by  their  name-—"  Idaei,  ludaei."  When 
Homer  says  that  a  thing  had  two  names,  in 
the  language  of  gods  and  in  the  language  of 
men,  by  the  former  he  meant  Hebrew,  and  by 
the  latter  Greek.  If  the  Aeolio  dialect  be 
compared  with  Hebrew  striking  resemblances 
appear,  notably  the  similarity  of  the  digamma 
and  Van.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion, 
the  **  Iliad  '*  should  be  considered  as,  at  bot- 
tom, the  representation  of  a  great  war  against 
the  monotheism  of  the  Bible. 


••• 


MISCELLANY. 

Lepbost  in  India. — Some  years  ago  a  Com- 
mission was  sent  out  to  India  to  inquire  into 
the  history  and  treatment  adopted  for  leprosy. 
A  series  of  questions  had  been  framed  bearing 
upon  the  whole  question,  which  were  carefully 
answered  by  all  the  medical  officers  of  the 
three  Presidencies ;  and  it  was  anticipated 
that,  based  upon  this  information,  a  valuable 
report  would  have  been  compiled,  together 
with  a  code  of  rules,  for  its  medical  and  hy- 
gienic treatment.  Like  many  other  reports, 
it  has  no  doubt  been  carefully  pigeon-holed. 
In  the  mean  time  no  attempt  is  made  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  the  leper  is  allowed, 
and  prefers  to  be,  where  men  most  do  congre- 
gate*-«  pernicious  liberty  which  was  carefully 
avoided  by  our  ancestors.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Govemment  of  India  are  opposed  to 
segregation,  not  through  any  doubt  that  this 
necessary  and  wholesome  measure  would  fail 
to  stamp  oat  the  disease  ;  but  from  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  public  opin- 
fUm  of  the  day.    If  puUic  opinion  in  Bombay 
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is  gauged  by  the  GovemmeDt  of  India  it  will 
find  that  the  resolute  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  segregation  would  be  unanimously  sup- 
ported. As  the  spread  of  this  disease  seems 
likely  to  affect  the  European  equally  with  the 
native,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Home  Government 
will  issue  such  orders  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  public  at  large  may  be  pro- 
tected from  contagion. — AUen*a  Indian  Mail. 

Thb  Original  of  Dothsboys  Hall. — A  let- 
ter of  great  interest  to  every  reader  of  Dick- 
ens, signed  "J.  M.  B.,"  appeared  in  the  New- 
castie  Weekly  Chronicle  in  reference  to  an  arti- 
cle which  that  paper  has  published  on  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  Bowes.  The  correspondent,  who 
is  a  native  of  the  Barnard  Castle  district,  says  : 

"  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  a  study  in  untruth, 
broke  the  hearts  of  two  very  decent  people, 
and  sent  them  to  their  grave  before  their  time. 
The  book  (as  far  as  the  school  aimed  at  was 
concerned)  was  a  terrible  libel.  In  the  second 
edition  Dickens  protests  that  he  meant  no 
particular  school.  This  may  pass  with  out- 
siders ;  but  those  who  know  the  district  are 
aware  that,  like  Dickens's  picture  of  the 
school,  and  like  his  letters  about  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Binney,  bis  protest  lies  on  the  cloady 
side  of  truth.  Any  one  over  fifty  who  has  read 
the  book,  and  who  knows  the  district,  can  see 
a  dozen  finger-posts  in  the  novel  directly 
pointing  at  one  school.  *  Sqneers,'  says  Dick- 
ens, *  had  only  one  eye.'  This  alone  would 
show  who  was  meant,  as  there  was  only  one 
schoolmaster  near  Greta  Bridge  who  had  only 
one  eye.  The  blow  aimed  so  meanly  was  the 
outcome  of  spite  and  fun,  for  Dickens  would 
have  his  laugh,  if  his  best  friend  had  died  for 
it.  The  prototype  of  Squeers  gave  great 
offence  to  H.  K.  Brown  and  Dickens  by  his 
haughty  bearing  when  they  invaded  his 
school.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  charac- 
ter, reason,  and  ultimately  of  his  life.  No 
crueller  wrong  was  ever  done  than  this  by  any 
literary  writer  of  our  time. 

"  The  picture  drawn  of  the  school  was  as 
fiir  from  the  truth  as  it  well  oould  be.  In 
Dickens's  novel  Nicholas  was  the  only  usher. 
The  school  contained  about  forty  scholars. 
They  were  bleary-eyed,  hair-lipped,  and  de- 
formed. This  picture  was  made  to  do  duty 
for  a  school  where  the  scholars  numbered  two 
hundred,  and  where  the  teachers  were  seldom 
fewer  than  seven.  The  charges  of  feeding  the 
boys  on  cattle  that  had  died  a  natural  death, 
the  brimstone  and  treacle  farce,  the  frozen 
pump  story — all  these  and  a  heap  of  other 


novel  f  amiture  were  simply  so  many  artistio 
untruths.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bailton,  game- 
dealer,  of  Barnard  Castle,  tell  how  many  geese, 
turkeys,  etc.,  he  used  to  supply  for  '  boy  con- 
sumption.' My  grandfather,  who  lived  near 
Bowes,  knew  the  schoolmaster  well.  I  haTe 
talked  to  him  many  an  hour  about  Dothebojs, 
and  his  indignation  at  the  perversion  of  fact 
by  Dickens  was  fierce  enough  to  be  almost 
amusing.  He  used  to  describe  the  scholars  as 
perfectly  healthy  young  scamps,  declaring 
that  he  thought  they  knew  the  flavor  of  every 
apple,  pear,  and  plum-tree  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. His  description  of  the  master  was  that 
htf  was  a  kindly,  good-hearted  fellow,  jnst  a 
shade  hasty  in  his  temper,  not  by  any  means 
the  man  to  feed  boys  on  natural-dead  cow. 

"  As  to  the  picture  of  Miss  Fanny  Squeers, 
the  lady  who  has  had  to  suffer  vioariously  for 
that  imaginary  character  was  one  of  the  sweet- 
est  and  kindest  of  women.  When  I  was  an  ap- 
prentice lad  I  knew  her  fairly  well.  Her  oon- 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  her  fear 
lest  she  herself  should  give  you  any  unneces- 
sary trouble,  I  shall  never  forget.  Every  word 
I  ever  heard  her  utter,  every  glance  of  her  eye 
or  motion  of  her  hand,  bespoke  a  kindly  heart. 
She  was  the  sort  of  woman  a  dog  or  a  child 
leaps  to  instinctively.  She  has  suffered  her  un- 
deserved martyrdom  in  silence,  but  even  now 
our  Dickens  worshippers  will  not  let  her  rest. 
"  The  correspondent  you  quote  writes  about 
'  the  occupant  of  Dotheboys  Hall  objecting  to 
the  visits  of  gentlemen  like  himself,'  and  sug- 
gests that  he  might  have  got  pitched  out  if 
the  proprietor  had  found  him  prying  about 
his  kitchen.  Well,  I  wish  more  strength  to 
the  arm  of  the  pitcher,  and  a  healthy  energy 
to  his  foot  the  next  time  a  gentleman  of  the 
Dickens  cult  invades  his  privacy. 

"  In  my  youth  I  remember  it  was  said  that 
the  book  which  had  killed  the  father  and 
mother  had  married  the  daughter  ;  that  some 
gentleman  who  knew  the  family  had  stood  by 
the  girl  in  her  deepest  agony,  and  that  indig- 
nant sympathy  budded  and  blossomed  into 
love  and  marriage.  If  that  was  so,  it  would 
be  delightful  to  hear  that  a  descendant  of  such 
a  union  periodically  varied  the  monotony  of 
Bowes  life  by  lifting  these  literary  Paul  Prys 
out  of  his  invaded  kitchen,  and  by  assisting 
them  along  the  broad  road  that  leads  from 
Bowes  to  C^eta  Bridge.  The  article  you  quote 
says  Fanny  Squeers  is  dead.  If  ever  I  am  in 
the  neighborhood  where  she  lies,  I  hope  to 
lay  a  flower  upon  the  tomb  of  the  patient, 
silent,  injured  dead." 
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Afallet.  Have  yon  a  bit  of  string  t  ward — for  notes  and  letters  so  accnmalate 

Belton.   Of  ronrae  I  have.     It  is  mj  that  one  must  clear  them  out  and  destroy 

particular  meanness.     Everybody  has  a  lit-  them  at  some  time, — bat  still  I  go   on 

tie  personal  ridicnlons  meanness,  and  Ikat  practiung  it. 

is  mine.  I  cannot  bear  to  cat  a  string  Bel.  If  one  cool d  bring  one's  mind  to 
which  I  can  untie, — not  that  I  want  it ;  file  away  all  the  notes  and  letters  one  re- 
not  that  I  expect  it  to  be  of  any  special  ceives,  and  put  them  in  order,  with  easji 
use  ;  not  that  I  take  care  to  put  it  aside,  catalogues  of  reference,  much  that  is  very 
BO  as  to  Gnd  it  when  I  want  it ;  but  that  valual^e  would  be  preserved  which  is  now. 
it  goes  against  me  to  cut  it.  I  carefully  destroyed,  and  which  to  after  generations, 
undo  it,  roll  it  up,  put  it  away,  and  never  would  be  most  precious.  Think  of  Shake- 
find  it  agiun.  What  is  your  meanness  ! —  speare's  letters,  for  instance.  They  were 
for  of  course  you  have  one.  of  no  value  to  kis  correspondents  at  the 
Mai.  Mine  is  paper.  I  have  an  Ara-  time,  and  were  probably  all  torn  np  ;  but 
bian  feeling  against  tearing  up  letters  and  what  would  ice  not  give  for  them  I 
destroying  scraps  of  paper, — not  from  Med.  John  Quincy  Adams  followed  this 
the  fear  that  prompts  the  Arabs,  lest  the  rule.  He  kept,  as  1  have  understood, 
name  of  Allah  may  be  inscribed  upon  it —  everytluag  which, was  written  to  him,  and 
not  for  any  really  good  reason, — but  from  this  of  itself  gave  him  a  certain  power  in 
an  nnieasoning  impulse.  It  goes  agtunst  public  life.  If  any  man  denied  he  had 
my  grain.  This  habit  entails  a  good  deal  ever  expressed  certain  opinions,  or  men- 
of  unnecessary  work  and  loss  of  timeafter-  tionad.  certfun,  facta,  or,  been  engaged  io. 
Nzw  Bxana.— ToL.  L.,  Ho.  3.              19 
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certain  transactions  in  pablic  life  which  he 
had  forgotten  or  would  fain  conceal,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  record  in  Mr.  Adams's 
papers,  in  case  there  had  ever  been  any 
correspondence  between  the  two.  After 
all,  in  the  correspondences  of  public  or  of 
private  men  there  is  often  much  which  is 
of  far  greater  importance  in  elucidating 
questions,  characters,  and  opinions  of  the 
day,  than  is  to  be  found  in  their  formal 
writings.  What  is  called  gossip  often 
throws  great  light  upon  public  events,  and 
letters  are  a  minor  and  truer  history  of 
the  time  than  is  contained  in  the  elaborate 
pages  of  historians.  I  cannot  bear  to  de- 
stroy  a  letter  ;  nor  do  I  ever  see  a  person 
recklessly  tear  one  to  pieces  and  throw  it 
in  the  waste-basket  without  a  chill.  Not 
that  I  know  what  I  shall  do  with  them  ; 
not  that  I  have  any  intention  of  using  them 
for  any  definite  purpose  ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  after  laying  them  away  I  forget  all 
about  them,  and  who  wrote  them,  and 
what  they  contain — still,  from  some  strong 
unreasoning  impulse  I  keep  them.  It  is 
very  foolish,  I  know  ;  but  one  does  so 
many  such  foolish  things. 

Bel,  What  surprises  me  is  that  editors 
and  printers  do  not  preserve  the  manu- 
script copy  by  distinguished  writers  from 
which  their  works  are  printed — not  only 
because  of  its  interest  to  them  personally 
as  autogiaph,  but  because  they  are  throw, 
ing  away  what  has  to  others  often  a  high 
market  value.  Besides,  it  is  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing  to  see  an  original  man- 
uscript by  a  great  author  ;  it  lets  one  into 
the  private  laboratory  of  his  thoughts  ;  it 
shows  how  he  worked— whether  he  was 
facile  in  his  productions  or  labored  over 
them.  His  very  changes  and  corrections 
would  show  the  growth  of  the  subject  in 
his  mind,  and  the  value  he  put  upon  ex- 
pressions and  phrases.  Fragments  are 
often  printed  in  fac-simile  to  give  the  char- 
acter pf  the  handwriting  and  the  altera- 
tions of  words  and  phrases  ;  but  these 
only  give  us  a  slight  glimpse  through  a 
crevice  into  a  region  which  we  all  would 
like  to  have  entirely  open  to  **  expatiate" 
in.  There  is  a  reckless  wastefulness  in 
throwing  away  such  manuscripts  which  I 
cannot  understand. 

Med,  My  feeling  goes  with  yours  in 
this  matter.  I  feel  as  if  there  were  in  the 
manuscripts  of  an  author  an  almost  sensi- 
ble part  of  himself — that,  so  to  speak,  it 
is  materially  possessed  by  his  spirit.    There 


are,  indeed,  those  wh'>  clidm  to  possess 
the  power  of  nervously  apprehending  the 
character  and  quality  of  an  author's  mind 
by  holding  in  their  hands  hi9  handwriting 
— I  do  not  mean  by  a  study  of  the  hand- 
writing, but  by  a  mesmeric  sense. 
Whether  tliis  be  so  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  ;  but  independent  of  this  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  original  manu- 
scripts fresh  from  the  mind  and  hand  of 
the  writer.  But  does  any  person  of  sensi- 
tive organization  take  into  his  hand  an 
important  letter  without  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  its  contents  before  he  reads  it  ? 

Bel,  Not  to  go  into  the  mesmeric  qnes- 
tioh,  on  which  we  might  not  agree,  I 
suppose  we  should  all  admit  the  interest 
we  have  in  an  original  manuscript  of  a 
celebrated  author.  Yet  almost  no  printer 
or  publisher  preserves  them,  while  they 
would  scrupulously  keep  any  little  gift  by 
him  which  was  worthless  in  itself.  When 
Dickens's  things  were  sold  the  other  day, 
everybody  flocked  to  the  sale  to  obtain  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  the  stuffed  raven 
brought  a  great  price. 

Mai,  I  know  one  man  who  showed  me, 
as  a  precious  possession,  two  American 
cents  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  "  The  great  American 
philanthropist,  you  know,  sir.  I  was  his 
valet,  sir,  and  I  took  care  of  him  during 
a  long  illness  ;  and  when  I  left  him,  sir, 
he  gave  me  these  two  American  coins  as 
a  remembrance,  sir,  you  know  ;"  and  he 
added,  *  *  I  value  them  very  highly  ;  noth- 
ing would  induce  me  to  part  with  them.  '* 
He  seemed  a  little  jealous  even  of  allowing 
me  to  see  them,  lest  I  should  carry  them 
away  with  me.  But  there  are  other 
things  I  care  more  for,  and  I  was  not 
tempted,  as  I  might  have  been  had  they 
been  a  letter  of  Shakespeare's. 

Bel,  We  were  speaking  of  little  mean- 
nesses, and  agreeing  that  everybody  had 
them.  They  curiously  lie  in  some  minda 
close  beside  great  generosities.  I  have 
known  people  who  would  bestow  a  thou- 
sand pounds  on  a  public  charity,  and  yet 
grudge  and  cheapen  the  wages  of  their 
washerwomen.  I  have  known  others  ready 
to  make  a  liberal  present  to  a  friend,  who 
would  stop  to  haggle  over  the  five  per 
cent  discount  for  ready  money  ;  not  out 
of  miserliness  either.  If  five  per  cent  or 
twenty  per  cent  had  been  added  to  the 
original  cost,  they  would  not  have  con- 
sidered it  a  moment.     But  so  trifling  and 
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miserly  a  meanness  as  that  wbich  I  saw 
related  of  Turner,  the  landscape  painter, 
the  other  day,  is  rarer  and  more  astonish- 
ing. The  story  is  told  by  Charles  Julian 
Young  in  his  journal,  and  is  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Leader,  the  father  of  the  former  M.P. 
for  Westminster,  had  commissioned  Tur- 
ner to  paint  him  a  picture  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, and  the  price  was  fixed  at  three  thou- 
sand guineas.  Turner  himself  brought 
the  picture  when  it  was  finished  to  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Leader  gave  him  a  check 
for  the  three  thousand  guineas  ;  on  which 
Turner  reminded  him  that  there  was  still 
3s.  6d.  due  to  him  for  the  hackney-coach 
in  which  he  had  brought  the  picture  to 
Putney. 

Mai,  That  is  scarcely  credible,  and  yet 
it  is  probably  true.  Turner  was  a  great 
raiser,  though  at  times  he  could  be  very 
generous.  Artists  are,  as  a  rule,  I  think, 
generous  as  well  as  extravagant ;  but  there 
are  some  striking  exceptions.  I^ollekins, 
for  instance,  was  a  notorious  miser.  (Do 
you  remember,  by  the  way,  our  friend 
who  described  his  cat  in  the  same  terms, 
as  "  a  great  miser,"  meaning  mouser  ?) 
He  was  as  bad  almost  as  Ellsworth,  living 
in  the  meanest  and  wretchedest  way,  and 
denying  himself  the  almost  absolute  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Yet  he  died,  it  is  said, 
worth  nearly  £400,000.  What  can  be  the 
pleasure  of  this  ? 

Bd,  Chi  sa  ?  It  is  quite  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  all  the  more  unintelligible  in 
these  days  of  paper  money.  While  one's 
money  was  all  in  chinking  and  glittering 
gold,  there  might  have  been  a  material 
pleasure  in  gloating  over  it,  and  handling 
it,  and  hearing  it  ring.  It  was  something 
positive,  and  real,  and  tangible  ;  but  to 
have  it  only  in  printed  paper — or  worse, 
laid  away  in  a  bank  or  invested  in  shares, 
with  only  a  record  of  it  in  an  account-book 
— this  is  even  more  inexplicable.  But 
however  it  be,  no  man  has  ever  enough  if 
he  is  rich,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
poor  are  the  generous  in  this  world.  Some 
people  have  a  pride  in  leaving  behind 
them  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  no  really 
wealthy  man  gets  anything  like  its  true 
value  out  of  his  fortune. 

Mai,  Some  wealthy  persons  seem  to  get 
what  is  to  me  a  quite  unintelligible  pleasure 
out  of  the  thought  that  they  will  be  able 
to  surprise  the  world,  on  their  death,  by 
the  unsuspected  amount  of  the  fortune 
they  leave,   and   that  on   'Change  some 


such  conversation  as  this  will  take  place  : 
**  Have  you  heard  that  old  B.  is  dead, 
and  has  left— what  Ho  you  think  ? — now 
guess.''  •*  Well,  £100,000."  "No, 
no— £400,000.  Think  of  it— £400,000  ! 
Who  would  have  thought  it  ?"  *'  No  ! 
impossible  I"  "  I  assure  you  it's  a  fact." 

Bel.  Do  you  remember  that  other  old  B. , 
who  was  so  rich,  and  who  died  the  other 
day  ;  and  this  conversation  occurred  about 
him  :  '^  So  old  B.  is  dead  at  last.  He 
must  have  left  a  pot  of  money.  Have 
you  an  idea  what  he  left  ?"  **  Oh  yes— 
Everything  r^ 

Mai,  Precisely — everything  !  All  his 
life  had  been  given  to  making  money  that 
never  made  him  happy,  and  did  no  good 
to  the  world,  and  when  he  died  he  left 
behind  him  simply  everything. 

Bel.  Who  was  it — some  very  rich  man 
who  was  buying  some  cigars  one  day. 
When  the  tradesman  offered  him  some  of 
an  extra  quality,  and  very  expensive, 
**  Oh  no,"  he  said,  '*  I  cannot  afford  to 
smoke  such  costly  cigars."  **  But  these 
are  the  same  cigars  that  we  supply  to  your 
son."  "  Ah,  that  may  be,"  was  his  an- 
swer. '^But  he  may  be  able  to  afford 
them.  He  has  a  rich  father  ;  I  have 
not." 

Mai,  I  should  have  a  fancy,  were  I 
rich,  and  with  ovei flowing  pockets,  to 
give  great  personal  gifts  to  friends,  or  even 
to  strangers  who  were  in  need.  It  would 
be  a  delight  to  me  to  say — Here  are  ona 
thousand,  ten  thousand  pounds.  Take 
them,  and  be  happy  ;  and  it  would  be 
ample  reward  to  mo  to  see  them  happy. 
Think  of  being  able  to  go  into  Jones's 
house,  knowing  that  he  is  torn  to  pieces 
with  trying  to  make  the  two  ends  meet, 
and  saying — There  are  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  be  happy,  and  let  us  all  be  happy 
toflfether.  Think  of  Mrs.  Jones's  look  \ 
Would  not  that  be  pay  enough  ?  I  should 
not  like  so  much  to  dole  out  small  sums 
at  intervals  to  repair  losses  or  pay  debts. 
That  is  like  mending  or  patching  old 
clothes.  But  I  should  like  best  to  set 
persons  straight  up  on  their  feet ;  give 
them  an  entire  new  suit  of  fortune,  and 
make  them  feel  rich  at  once.  That  is  my 
notion.  Giving  to  public  charities  does 
not  tempt  me.  There  is  no  personality 
in  them.  I  like  persons,  but  not  masses. 
Besides,  public  charities  half  the  time  are 
great  mistakes. 

Bel,  Yes  ;  and  sometimes  private  char- 
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ities  are  equally  so.  One  naturally  ex- 
pects gratitude  for  generous  services  ren- 
dered, but  somehow  it  seems'  to  me  that 
in  most  cases  gratitude  for  past  favors  is 
a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  anticipa- 
tion and  hope  of  future  favors  ;  and  that 
one  act  of  generosity  is  considered  as  a 
pledge  and  promise  of  others  to  come. 

Mai,  But,  at  all  events,  private  chari- 
ties do  not  seek  the  remuneration  of  pub- 
lic applause.  I  am  uncharitable  enough 
to  believe  that  it  is  precisely  this  public 
applause  which  is  but  too  often  the  spur 
to  many  a  public  charity.  For  my  own 
part  I  cannot  help  feeling  more  admira- 
tion for  secret,  spontaneous,  unexpected, 
and  even  odd  private  charities,  which  seek 
no  reward  and  hide  out  of  sight,  than  for 
those  which  are  made  with  a  great  flourish 
before  the  world.  For  instance,  there 
was  B.,  who  in  crossing  the  English  Chan- 
nel fell  in  with  a  lonely  old  lady,  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness of  heart  he  helped  her  to  a  seat  and 
paid  her  a  number  of  little  attentions,  to 
make  her  comfortable,  and  finally,  on  ar- 
rival, called  a  cab,  put  her  into  it,  and 
said  good -by  ;  and  shortly  afterward  the 
old  lady  died,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
B.,  she  left  him  all  her  money  I  Now 
that  is  what  I  call  a  dear  old  lady,  and  I 
have  never  failed  since  then  to  be  polite 
and  attentive  to  every  old  lady  I  meet  in 
my  travels.  Then,  again,  there  was  the 
artibt  whom  I  knew  in  Florence  years  ago, 
who  was  struggling  along  through  adver- 
sity, with  no  orders,  and  no  hope  of  any, 
when  one  day  a  notary  comes  into  his 
studio  and  informs  him  that  an  old  gentle- 
man opposite — an  Englishman,  of  course 
— has  just  died  and  left  him  his  entire 
fortune.  **  But  I  didn't  know  him  ;  it 
must  be  a  mistake,"  said  A.  **  But  he 
knew  you,  and  it  is  no  mistake,"  said  the 
notary  ;  *'  add  though  he  never  spoke  to 
you,  he  used  to  watch  you,  and  he  in- 
formed himself  about  you,  and  then  made 
his  will  in  your  favor,  and  I  am  come  to 
announce  the  fact  to  you.'*  I  need  not 
say  that  from  that  day  forward  he  had 
more  orders  than  he  could  execute.  But 
this  is  the  wav  of  the  world.  Still  an- 
other  person  I  know  whose  ancestor  ob- 
tained a  fortune  from  an  utter  stranger 
simply  by  opening  his  pew  door  to  him 
and  giving  him  a  seat.  The  stranger  had 
entered  the  church,  and  was  rather  em- 
barrassed where  to  go.     The  cold  Chris- 


tian shoulder  was  turned  on  him  as  he 
went  down  the  aisle,  until  this  gentleman, 
observing  his  shyness,  rose,  opened  his 
pew,  and  motioned  him  to  take  a  place  in 
it.  The  stranger  thanked  him  on  leaving 
the  church  after  service,  informed  himself 
of  his  name  by  the  hymn-book,  went 
home,  and  left  him  a  fortune  by  his  will. 

Bel,  And  served  hira  right.  But  I 
know  a  better  stoir  than  that — where 
Fortune  played  a  wicked  trick  on  a  beauti- 
ful woman.  She  was  in  the  theatre  one 
evening  with  a  friend,  and  the  two  ladies 
sat  opposite  each  other  in  the  front  seats 
of  the  box.  It  so  happened  that  an  ec- 
centric gentleman,  who  was  in  the  pit  be- 
low,  saw  her,  was  greatly  struck  with  her 
grace  and  beauty,  and,  after  ^azin^  at 
her  for  some  time,  turned  to  his  next 
neighbor,  and  asked  if  he  could  tell  him 
the  name  of  the  lady  in  box  10,  or  what- 
ever the  number  was.  His  neighbor, 
thinking  he  referred  to  the  other  lady,  who 
owned  the  box,  gave  that  lady's  name  in- 
stead of  hers.  The  gentleman  wrote  it 
down  in  his  note- book,  and  said  no  more, 
but  went  home  and  made  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  leaving  a  fortune,  as  he  supposed,  to 
her,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  so  doing  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  inserted  the  name  of 
the  other  lady,  thinking  it  hers,  and  the 
fortune  went  to  the  wrong  person. 

Mai,  And  I  suppose  the  friend  gave 
her  up  the  fortune  ? 

Bel,  Ob,  you  do  1  Well,  you  are  in- 
genuous. She  took  quite  a  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  declined  to  believe  that 
he  intended  to  do  otherwise  than  he  did 
do — and  that  is,  to  leave  the  fortune  to 
her.  Why  should  he  leave  a  fortune  to 
one  rather  than  to  the  other  ?  Both  were 
strangers  to  him. 

Mai,  The  old  gentleman, — I  suppose 
he  must  have  been  an  old  gentleman — 
young  gentlemen  don't  do  such  things, — 
must  always  have  carried  about  with  him 
a  sort  of  covert  amused  sense  of  the  joke 
he  was  playing,  and  laughed  to  himself 
over  the  astonishment  that  his  will  would 
create.  I  think  I  can  quite  understand 
the  secret  fun  that  he  must  have  had  out 
of.  it — something  like  having  a  hidden 
jack-in-the-box  in  one's  pocket  for  the 
children  at  home. 

Bel,  It  is  always  well  to  be  beautiful  if 
one  can  ;  and  if  one  has  not  beauty,  good 
manners  and  kindliness  of  acts  are  always 
in  one's  power.     We  lose  nothing  by  being 
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friendly,  and  we  gain  so  much.  Some  per- 
sons seem  to  pride  themselves  on  brnsqaerie 
and  what  they  call  frankness — which  is 
often  bat  another  name  for  coarseness 
and  inconsiderateness.  A  pleasant  word 
may  breed  a  happy  feeling,  and  a  cold 
word  chill  a  tender  sentiment.  Truth  is 
a  great  virtue  ;  but  love  is  a  greater. 
Those  people  who  are  always  telling  you 
what  they  call  the  truth,  are  generally 
very  offensive,  and  they  rarely  do  you  any 
good. 

Mai,  You  remind  me  of  old  Mrs.  M 

and  our  friend  H .     After  making  a 

very  rude  and  disagreeable  speech  to  him, 
when  he  was  first  presented  to  her,  she 
added,  as  a  sort  of  excuse,  ''  You  see,  I 
am  a  downright  person  ;  and  I  must  speak 
the  truth.''  **0h,  well,"  he  answered, 
**  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  a  very  upright 
person  ;  so  it  does  not  matter  much." 

Bel,  I  should  have  liked  to  see  her  face 
when  this  was  said. 

Mai,  What  a  strange  thing  chance  is  ! 
what  wonderful  things  are  born  of  pure 
accident !  How  near  we  come  to  happi- 
ness, how  close  we  touch  to  fortune,  with- 
out knowing  it !  How  nearly  we  graze 
Death,  and  are  all  the  while  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  danger  !  Like  vessels  at 
sea,  we  often  pass  each  other  blindly  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  unknowing  that  a  foot 
more  or  less  might  have  carried  both  to 
destruction — or  a  foot  more  or  less  have 
brought  us  glad  tidings  and  friendly  salu- 
tations. Had  we  happened  to  have  met 
Buch  or  such  persons,  what  a  change  it 
might  have  made  in  life  !  Had  we  spoken 
a  word  that  was  on  our  lips  or  in  our 
heart,  how  different  all  might  have  been  ! 
Ah  !  the  might  have  beens  !  how  sad  they 
are  ! 

Bel,  Society  is  a  strangely  shuffled  pack 
of  cards,  and  a  perfect  hand  is  nearly  im- 
possible. Let  us  thank  God  if  we  get  any 
of  the  honors  and  a  few  of  the  trumps. 

Mai,  Having  the  trumps  is  a  matter  of 
chance^'but  being  a  trump  is  always  in  our 
power.  Whatever  are  our  c^rds,  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  play  them  well. 

Bel.  Not  always.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  luck.  I  worship  the  Bona  Dea ! 
Without  her  all  our  efforts  are  useless.  Tt 
is  easy  enough  to  be  good  as  long  as  you 
are  happy.  The  difficulty  is  to  be  good 
when  yon  are  irritable  and  unfortunate. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  drive  by  day  over  a 
good  road  so  as  to  be  pretty  sure,  with 


skill,  to  avoid  accidents  ;  but  in  a  dark 
night,  amid  pitfalls  and  broken  hedges 
and  earth  slides,  with  all  your  skill  it  is 
nearly  impossible  not  to  come  to  grief. 

Mai,  We  all  pray  for  good  luck,  I  sup- 
pose, and  believe  in  it ;  and  yet  good  for- 
tune often  hardens  the  heart.  The  rich  are 
not  generally  the  generous  in  this  world. 

Bel,  There  is  no  apple  without  its 
speck,  and  the  fairer  the  fruit  the  more 
conspicuous  is  the  defect.  We  expect  the 
rich  to  be  generous,  the  pious  to  be  loving, 
and  the  Christian  to  be  forgiving  1  But 
the  specks  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
generally  rather  large  on  the  professed 
Ghiistian,  and  the  crimes  committed  in 
the  name  of  religion  are  the  most  cruel 
in  history.  True  piety  is  a  great  grace, 
but  the  '^  unco  pious"  are  generally  hard 
and  intolerant. 

Mai,  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  giving 
a  large  dinner,  once  called  on  old  T.^  the 
negro  caterer,  to  arrange  the  dinner  and 
take  the  trouble  off  her  hands.  ''  Yes, 
ma'am,"  said  old  T.,  **  I'll  look  out  for 
it  all  ;  but  fust  I  want  to  know  who  de 
company  is.  Is  there  any  clergymen  and 
them  kind  a-comin' ?"  **  Certainly," 
said  my  friend  :  **  but  why  do  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?"  **  Oh,"  says  old  T., 
**  if  they's  clergymen  and  that  sort  com- 
in',  you  must  get  more  to  eat  and  drink. 
Them  pious  eats  tremendous  !" 

Bel,  Oh,  Tattuffe  is  not  ilead  yet.  We 
all  of  us  have  our  pet  vices,  and  our  pet 
meannesses,  and  our  pet  indulgences. 
There  is  a  speck  of  Tartuffe  in  every  one. 
But  to  go  back  to  what  we  were  saying  a 
little  while  ago  of  little  special  trivial 
meannesses,  such  as  preserving  strings  and 
scraps  of  paper,  ana  all  the  brood  that 
**  waste  not,  want  not"  engenders,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  recommends  in  one  of 
her  delightful  stories — Miss  Bronte,  you 
remember,  wrote  those  wonderful  novels 
of  hers  on  the  backs  of  old  letters  and 
scraps  of  paper,  and  Pope  had  the  same 
peculiarity.  Longfellow  also  wrote  the 
Psalm  of  Life  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter. 

Mai,  Oh,  that  was  not  from  meanness, 
and  I  sympathize  with  her  entirely.  A 
great  blank  sheet  of  white  paper  alarms 
me  ;  and  as  for  writing  freely  in  a  beauti- 
fully bound  book,  I  cannot  do  it.  A  fair 
white  sheet  of  fine  pressed  paper  seems  to 
demand  of  you  a  certain  deliberation  and 
caution,  and  engenders  a  certain  formality 
of  style  and  precision  of  expression  ;  while 
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on  a  scrap  of  paper  one  may  give  vent  to 
one's  thoughts,  and  let  them  flow  as  they 
come.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  a  feeling 
that  I  must  put  on  company  literary  man- 
ners when  the  white  sheet  is  before  me. 
It  seems  to  expect  and  exact  them,  and  to 
scrawl  upon  it  seems  to  be  bad  manners. 
With  the  old  back  of  a  letter  one  is  in 
one's  slippers  ;  one  may  be  foolish,  and 
familiar,  and  natural.  It  is  the  same 
about  drawing  with  me.  I  like  to  draw 
on  accidental  pieces  of  paper,  and  not  to 
have  everything  trim,  and  exact,  and  re- 
quiring. I  repeat,  the  root  of  this  feeling 
is  meanness.  It  troubles  me  when  I  see 
anybody  carelessly  seize  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  scribble  on,  or  make  calcnlations  on, 
and  then  throw  it  away  as  if  it  were  of  no 
consequence.  And  when  I  am  asked  to 
write  in  an  album,  I  feel  as  conscious  and 
unnatural  as  if  I  were  going  to  sit  for  my 
photograph. 

Bel  You    know  X •      Well,  the 

other  day  a  friend  met  him,  and  was  so 
struck  by  a  certain  unnatnralness  of  look, 
expression,  and  bearing,  that  he  said,  '^  Is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
**  Oh  no,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  I  am  only 
going  to  have  my  photograph  taken  !" 

Mai,  U  nder  such  an  infliction  as  that, 
bow  can  one  be  natural  and  unaffected  ? 

Bel,  It  is  almost  as  trying  as  being 
called  upon  suddenly  to  make  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  which  is  the  most  fearful 
imposition  that  can  be  laid  on  man. 

Mai,  Ah,  that  is  perfectly  stultifying  ! 
When  one  knows  that  this  horrible  trick 
is  to  be  played  upon  one,  existence  is 
miserable  until  it  is  over.  How  grimly 
one  smiles  and  pretends  to  be  at  his  ease, 
and  jerks  out  spasmodic  talk  at  intervals, 
and  then  falls  back  into  himself,  and 
roams  up  and  down  the  empty  chambers 
of  his  brain  in  search  of  an  idea,  or  goes 
over  and  over  in  his  memory  the  phrases 
he  has  shaped,  and  which  keep  eluding 
the  grasp  I  It  is  like  the  hour  before  be- 
ing hung.  How  be  envies  the  friend  at 
his  side  who  has  gone  through  the  ordeal, 
and  smiles  now  after  it  is  over  ;  or  who  is 
not  to  be  called  upon  I 

Bel,  Ay,  but  there  are  some  persons 
whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  making 
speeches,  who  are  only  happy  when  they 
are  on  their  feet  uttering  platitudes  in  a 
pompous  voice,  and  expecting,  nay  de- 
manding, applause  for  stale  jokes  and  in  • 
evitable  puns. 


Mai,  What  bores  such  people  are  !  Or 
is  it  because  we  envy  their  facility  that 
we  hate  them  so  ? 

Bel,  Is  there  any  engine  of  social  op- 
pression more  terrible  than  speechifying  ? 
When  shall  we  abolish  it  ?  We  used  to 
let  a  man  off  with  a  toast,  a  sentiment,  or 
a  song — but  nous  evens  change  tout  cela. 
There  was  something  very  absurd  in  the 
old  sentiments  which  used  to  be  given — 
the  Joseph  Surface  sentiments  which  so 
pleased  our  grandfathers.  But  even  these 
were  better  than  our  modern  speechifying. 
They  were  at  all  events  short,  and  one 
could  prepare  them  and  commit  them  to 
memory,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for 
any  occasion. 

Mai.  We  were  talking  the  other  day 
about  the  artificial  jargon  of  poets  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  and  priding  ourselves  on 
our  superiority.  But  this  morning  I  met 
with  a  poem,  cited  with  approbation  in  a 
leading  newspaper  of  England,  which  I 
think  in  its  way,  though  different  in  style, 
is  quite  worthy  of  any  thing:  our  grandfath- 
ers ever  wrote.  Listen,  and  see  if  you  can 
make  anything  out  of  these  lines-* 

'*  It  was  a  place  so  dreamy  brown. 
Pensive  with  sheep-bells  under  the  down, 
Soent  dreamy  wild  with  a  windy  crown." 

These  were  said  to  be  '^  decidedly  pleas- 

ing." 

Bel,  Well,  are  they  not  ? 

Mai,  Yes,  very  pleasing  ;  but  do  they 
mean  anything  ?  What  is  a  *'  scent 
dreamy  wild  with  a  windy  crown  ?" 

Bel,  Chi  lo  sa  ?  Something  very  charm- 
ing undoubtedly.  But  why  *^  windy 
crown  "? 

Mai,  Oh  !  **  windy"  is  a  favorite  word 
with  some  of  our  modem  poets.  What 
is  meant  by  it  sometimes  I  do  not  precise- 
ly know.  I  only  know  that  some  of  the 
poems  in  which  it  occurs  are  admirably 
characterised  by  the  word. 

Bel,  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 
^'  Saddle- fast  in  a  good  ship  it  is  good  sport 
to  flatter  the  mane  of  the  huge  destrier 
Ocean  us." 

Mai,  I  shall  ifitrodace  it  into  my  next 
after  dinner  speech  on  board  ship.  It  is 
a  great  deal  better  than  your  quotation 
from  Johnson — ^^  Let  observation  with 
extensive  view."  It  is  in  what  you  may 
call  a  grand  swelling  style.  Bat  where 
did  you  find  it  9 
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Bel,  No  matter  where  ;  it  occurs  in  the 
pages  of  an  author  of  talent  of  the  present 
day.     I  will  not  give  jou  bis  name. 

MaL  You  invented  it. 

Bel,  I  did  not.  I  could  pick  you  out 
a  good  many  nearly  as  good  from  the  same 
author,  but  this  struck  me  as  being  what 
is  called  nowadays  '*  a  gem."  I  wish  to 
give  it  an  appropriate  setting. 

Mai  Why  ''destrier''! 

Bel,  There  is  nothing  so  fine  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Mai,  We  are  not  only  getting  into  the 
habit  of  using  French  words,  but  also  of 
translating  French  phrases  into  our  Eng- 
lish :  for  instance,  there  is  scarcely  a  paper 
I  take  up  which  does  not  inform  us  that 
something  has  been  '*  definitively  ar- 
ranged " — meaning,  of  course,  "  definite- 
ly" or  **  finally"  settled  ;  or  that  some- 
tbing  "goes  without  saying"— where  it 
goes  we  are  not  told. 

Bel,  Yes.  And  we  now  never  say  any- 
thing—we intimate  it.  Mr.  Jones  boldly 
says  to  Smith  at  supper — "  If  you  say  that 
again,  I'll  knock  you  down."  But  the 
newspapers  report  that  he  intimated  an 
)  n tention  to  prostrate  his  opponent.  Jones 
also  adds  that  Smith  is  a  blackguard  and 
a  rascal.  Smith's  friend  says  that  "  Jones 
alluded  to  him  as  not  being  honorable  iu 
his  conduct."  Brown,  wishing  to  know 
who  began  this,  asks,  ^^  By  whom  was  this 
initiated  ?' '  Smith's  friend  replies  that  it 
was  initiated  by  Jones,  and  that  the  con- 
troversy lasted  the  balance  of  the  night, 
and  was  then  definitively  settled  by  an 
apology.  Brown  then  asks  where  the 
parties  are  ''  stopping"  now— meaning  to 
ask  where  the  two  persons  are  staying,  for 
nobody  now  stays  in  a  place,  he  "  stops  ;" 
and  Smith's  friend  "intimates"  that  it 
has  "  transpired ' '  that  they  are  in  Green's 
hotel,  and  that  Smith  has  "  extended  an 
invitation"  to  Jones  to  dinner,  and  that 
thus  the  "  difficulty"  has  been  "  defini- 
tively arranged."  But  in  the  newspaper 
account  of  it  the  writer  says,  ''  An  out- 
rage which  at  first  sight  seems  almost  in- 
credible, has  just  been  ventilated  by  special 
incmiry." 

Mai,  No  ;  that  last  is  impossible, 

Bel,  I  quote  it  exactly  from  a  paper  of 
to-day. 

Mai.  This  is  too  bad.  Well,  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  worse  than  the  euphuism 
of  some  modern  authors.  Everything 
now  is  '^  supreme"  with  certain  writers. 


It  is  a  "  supreme"  day  ;  a  **  supreme" 
satisfaction  ;  a"  supreme"  poem.  I  read 
the  other  day  a  critique  of  some  pictures 
in  which  it  was  said  that ''  the  precious- 
ness  of  these  examples  is  not  alone  in  the 
design  or  other  more  finely  intellectual  ele- 
ments, but  in  the  gorgeous  superlative 
technique."  And  speaking  of  one  pic- 
ture, it  is  described  as  having  "  full-formed 
lips,  purplish  now,  but  ruddy  formerly^ 
and  once  moulded  by  potentialities  of  pas- 
sion," and  as  being  "  a  transcendent  suc- 
cess." 

Bel.  Nothing  happens  or  occurs  now— 
it  "transpires."  "  A  number  of  cases" 
I  read  the  other  day  "  had  transpired/' 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  they  feel 
better  after  transpiring.  We  now  inau" 
gurate  everything  that  we  do  not  initiate^ 
apparently  without  the  least  idea  of  what 
the  words  really  mean.  We  commence, 
but  we  rarely  begin.  We  give  ovations 
to  persons,  not  meaning  rotten  eggs.  We 
**  open  up"  everything  ;  but  why  up  ? 
Soon  we  shall  open  up  a  door,  or  house. 
"  To  the  general  reader  this  volume,"  we 
are  told  by  a  late  writer  in  what  is  called 
a  "prominent"  English  newspaper  or 
journal,  "  will  open  tfp  a  storehouse  of  new 
ideas  J'  A  newspaper  is  called  an  "  is- 
sue," and  I  wish  sometimes  it  could  be 
healed.  "  Notably"  is  constantly  used 
for  "  for  instance" — everything  is  a 
' '  note' '  of  something,  wjiether  the  note 
is  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  or  la,  is  not  said. 
Th^n  we  have  "  recitals"  of  music  on  a 
pianoforte,  and  next,  I  suppose,  we  shall 
play  pictures  on  a  canvas.  "  Trouble"  is 
also  used  in  a  new  way.  "  Do  not  trouble 
about  it."  Trouble  whom,  or  trouble 
what  ?  The  best  writers  in  England  also 
say  "  different  to,"  instead  of  "  different 
from."  We  "  endorse"  everything. 
"There  is  no  need,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"  to  endorse  the  fancy  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  a  hiw  clerk."  Think  of 
endorsing  a  fancy  ! 

Mai,  I  find  also  in  many  modern  Eng- 
lish books  the  vulgarism  of  "  whatever" 
and  "  wherever"  used  for  "  what  "  and 
"  where  ;"  as,  "  wherever  is  he  going  ?" 
"  whatever  is  he  doin^  ?" — for  "  where 
is  he  going  ?"  and  "  what  is  he  doing  ?" 
Can  anything  be  more  vulgar  ? 

Bel.  It  is  senseless  as  well  as  vulgar.  I 
am  sorry,  too,  to  see  that  the  improper 
American  use  of  the  word  "  quite"  is  now 
coming    into    vogue    in  England.     Mr. 
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Henry  Kingsley,  for  iostance,  says  in  bis 
novel  of  *'  The  Harveys,'*  **  I  bad  been 
quite  a  long  time  at  school,  and  bad  never 
once  asked  him  to  come  to  our  dingy 
house."  What  is  quite  a  long  time! 
Quite  means  entirely— completely.  What 
is  completely  or  entirely  a  long  time  ? 

Afal,  They  have  not  in  England  gone  so 
far  as  to  accept  the  phrase  of  "  quite  a 
number  of  persons"  which  I  see  in  every 
American  newspaper  and  book.  What  is 
quite  a  number  ?  Is  not  one  number  as 
much*  of  a  number  as  another  ? 

Bel.  Also  the  Americans  have  entirely 
altered  the  meaning  of  the  word.  When 
they  say,  for  instance,  that  any  one  is 
quite  well,  they  mean  he  is  not  quite  or 
entirely  well,  but  only  tolerably  well. 

Mai,  One  of  the  oddest  phrases  used  in 
America,  and  one  which  is  not  justified 
by  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  of  Eng- 
lish, is — "  I  don't  feel  like  going  or  do- 
ing something,"  for  I  don't  feel  inclined 
to  go  or  do  something.  Yon  may  feei 
like  a  thing  or  a  person,  but  how  can  yon 
feel  like  an  action  9  Yon  may  feel  like  a 
fool,  or  an  ass,  or  a  stick,  possibly  ;  but 
how  can  you  feel  like  a  doing  or  a  going  ? 

Bel,  It  is,  nevertheless,  univeml  in 
America. 

Mai.  I  remember  being  startled  by  what 
struck  me  as  an  extraordinary  and  ludi- 
crous use  of  this  phrase.  I  had  just  ar- 
rived in  America,  and  was  taking  my 
breakfast  in  the  breakfast-room  of  the 
hotel,* when  a  pretty  woman  came  in  with 
a  little  child,  and  seated  herself  near  me. 
The  child  had  no  appetite,  and  refused, 
in  a  whining  voice,  everything  that  was 
offered  to  it.  The  mother  apparently  was 
disturbed  by  this,  and  at  last  relapsed  into 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  suddenly 
she  turned  to  the  child,  and  said,  '*  Well, 
don't  you  feel  like  beefsteak  !" 

Bel, •  Feel  like  beefsteak!  That  was 
good.  It  is  better  than  the  singular  epi- 
thet I  once  heard  an  American  lady  apply 
to  a  fish  at  a  table  d*hdte.  When  it  was 
placed  on  the  table,  she  turned  to  her  hus- 
band, and  exclaimed,  '^  What  an  elegant 
fish  !" 

MaU  Odder  still  is  the  American  use  of 
love  for  like.  They  love  beef  and  pota- 
toes ;  and  they  like  their  friends. 

Bel,  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  "  per- 
fectly love"  beef,  I  admit,  but  persons  are 
**  perfectly  sweet  and  lovely"  too.  Think 
of  a  **  perfectly  sweet  and  lovely"  man, 


or  a  man  who,  besides  being  "  perfe4!t]y 
fascinating,"  is*  also  *^  just  as  sweet  and 
lovely  as  he  can  be  ;"  and  I  know  not 
how  many  times  I  have  heard  that  phrase. 

Mai,  Do  yon  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
Americans  have  not  a  right  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  they  choose  ? 

Bel.  If  I  dared  to  do  so,  I  should. 
But  I  don't  dare  to  do  this  ;  I  have  been 
so  often  abused  for  such  a  suggestion. 

Mai.  The  Americans  are  a  great  pe<H>le, 
sir.  Do  you  know  there  are  over  nfty 
millions  of  persons  in  America  9 

Bel.  Yes,  I've  heard  all  that ;  and  I 
"perfectly  love"  them  all.  But  if  my 
dearest  friend  has  a  wart  on  his  nose,  I 
can't  help  seeing  it. 

Mai.  But  you  need  not  mention  it. 

Bel.  No,  because  he  can't  get  rid  of  it ; 
but  he  can  rid  himself  of  bad  grammar, 
and  bad  English,  and  bad  spelling. 

Mai.  Well,  the  English  use  as  much 
slang  as  the  Americans. 

Bel.  Suppose  they  do  ;  what  then  ? 
Are  they  not  to  be  reproved  for  it  9  or  do 
they  answer  that  they  have  a  right  to  do 
as  they  please  with  their  language,  since 
it  is  theirs  9  No  ;  the  English  language 
belongs  to  neither  Americans  nor  English 
to  abuse  and  maltreat.  It  is  the  noblest 
of  all  languages,  in  my  opinion  ;  the  rich- 
est, the  freest,  the  most  ductile  ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  see  it  so  abused  as  it  often  Is  in 
both  countries. 

Mai.  You  cannot  expect  a  language  not 
to  grow  and  to  change,  unless  it  is  a  dead 
language. 

Bel.  I  wish  it  to  grow,  but  not  to  be 
corrupted  and  tampered  with.  No  other 
peoples  play  such  pranks  with  their  Ian* 
guage  as  we  do.  The  French  and  Italians, 
for  instance,  jealously  protect  theirs  from 
the  invasions  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity , 
and  study  to  keep  them  in  their  perfec- 
tion ;  but  we  open  our  doors,  and  let  in 
tramps  from  anywhere.  The  literary  class 
formerly  was  small  and  select.  Nowadays 
everybody  writes  and  prints.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  distinction  be- 
tween writing  and  speaking  was  very  great, 
and  the  literary  style  for  the  most  part 
was  conscious,  artificial,  and  labored. 
Now  we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  carelessness,  and  phrases  which  scarce- 
ly can  be  tolerated  even  in  speech  are 
thought  worthy  of  print.  We.  mistake 
slip-shod  for  ease,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage is  losing  its  vigor  and  idiomatic  form 
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tiTider  the  influence  of  daily  scribblers. 
Foreign  adventurers  are  freely  admitted 
into  the  best  company.  Foreign  idioms 
and  slang  are  accepted  and  adopted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  staid  graces  of  the  old 
English  tongue.  In  protest  against  this 
tendency.  Euphuism  has  come  forward 
with  as  many  bows  and  grimaces  and  elab- 
orations,  as  Osric  when  he  conveyed  the 
challenge  to  Hamlet  This  new  school  of 
overfine  elaboration  in  England,  is  to  my 
mind  as  bad  as  the  careless  commonness 
of  America.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Amer- 
ican authors,  who  really  strive  in  their 
writings  to  avoid  the  carelessness  so  gen- 
erally shown  by  their  countrymen  in 
speech,  and  who  not  only  aim  at  correct- 
ness and  style,  but  often  succeed  in  attain- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  American  writers,  in- 
deed, may  be  held  up  as  models  of  pure 
English  style.  But  why  should  they  not 
speak  as  well  as  they  write  ? 

Mai,  Oh  !  we  speak  the  language  we 
constantly  hear— and  of  course  every  one 
writes  more  carefully  than  he  speaks. 
We  catch  phrases,  expressions,  intona- 
tions, utterances,  without  our  will,  uncon- 
sciously, as  we  do  the  scarlet  fever  and 
measles.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  it.  But 
when  we  write  we  express  ourselves  more 
deliberately  and  consciously.  But  I  agree 
with  you  in  what  you  were  saying  of  the 
new  Euphuistic  school  of  England.  When 
I  read  that  a  poet  is  not,  ^*  as  the  popular 
noUon  tends  too  much  to  supposing,  a 
mere  vague  idealist,*'  when  he  has  ^'  no 
indeterminate  magnitudes  of  the  natural 
world  to  spatiate  in,"  I  feel  as  if  the 
author  had  put  on  over  his  slip-shod  rags 
some  of  the  cast-off  flnery  of  Lyly's  ward- 
robe, that  we  of  this  age,  as  well  as  Shake- 
speare, only  laugh  at. 

Bel,  Art  has  to  suffer  from  the  fantastic 
diction  of  this  school  of  so-called  sesthet- 
ical  writing  more  than  any  other  subject. 
When  I  read  of  the  ^'  sustained  treble  of 
a  Limoges  plate,"  I  seem  to  be  in  a  limbo 
of  languages  where  nothing  is  real,  and 
only  ghosts  of  ideas  are  fluttering  about 
me.  It  is,  as  Holof ernes  says,  '*  Too 
picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected^  too  odd, 
as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call 
it." 

MaL  ''  A  most  singular  and  choice  epi- 
thet" 

Bd,  Go  on.  "  They  draw  out  the 
thread  of  their  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  their  argument."     Go  on. 


Mai,  '^  They  seem  to  have  been  at  a 
general  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the 
scraps." 

Bel,  Let  us,  however,  take  care  what 
we  say,  and  let  no  one  hear  us,  or  '^  we 
shall  be  infamonized  among  potentates." 
As  for  myself,  I  point  at  no  one  in  partic- 
ular. (**God  beware,"  as  my  German 
friend  said.)  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do 
such  wrong.  ''  I  have  seen  the  day  of 
wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discre- 
tion, and  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier." 
But  enough  of  Don  Armado .;  and  I  fear 
I  sin  myself  in  the  way  of  swelling.  I 
can  strut  on  occasion  with  tiie  best  of 
them. 

Mai,  In  the  English  pulpit  a  peculiar 
sacredness  seems  to  attach  itself  to  certain 
methods  of  pronunciation  which  are  never 
heard  in  common  speech.  To  have  ain- 
ned  and  er-red  seems  to  be  more  terrible 
than  shortly  to  have  einned  and  erred; 
and  the  Charrch  to  be  something  more 
sacred  than  the  Church,  Why  is  this 
affectation  of  pronouncing  all  the  perfect 
participles  as  dissyllables,  with  such  em- 
phasis ? 

Bel,  "  They  somewhat  affect  the  letter 
because  it  argues  piety,"  with  Hoi  of  ernes. 

Mai,  A  certain  set  is  now  striving  to 
introduce  a  radical  change  in  spelling,  so 
as  to  conform  the  spelling  to  the  pronun- 
ciation. Where  would  there  be  a  limit  to 
this  were  it  admitted  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  try  to  pronounce  as  we  spell  ? 
At  least  it  would  be  more  practicable. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  begin  by  mispronounc- 
ing, and  end  by  misspelling.  For  in- 
stance, the  final  syllables  of  all  words  end- 
ing in  sion  or  Hon  we  now  pronounce  as  if 
they  were  written  shun  or  shon.  Shall  we 
alter  the  spelling  of  all  these  words  ?  Shall 
we  write  passion^  pashon  and  knock  the  i 
out  of  fashion  ?  Formerly  all  these  final 
syllables  in  ion  were  pronounced  and 
emphasized  ;  so  was  the  /  in  such  words 
as  should  and  would.  Shall  we  leave  the 
/  out  now  because  we  have  ceased  to  pro- 
nounce it  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  instance 
particular  words, — the  whole  English 
language  as  k  written  language  would  dis- 
appear. I  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Noah  Web- 
ster's changes  approve  themselves  to  my 
mind.  Why  himor  and  favor  f  These 
words  were  not  brought  into  English  from 
the  Latin,  but  from  the  Norman,  and  they 
were  not  only  spelled  honour  and  favour^ 
but  the  stress  of  the  accent  was  on  the 
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final  syllable  in  the  early  poets.  Besides, 
the  eye  of  the  reader  ought  to  be  pleased 
as  well  as  the  ear  ;  and  to  ray  eye  there  is 
greater  grace  m  favour  than  in  favor,  which 
to  the  eye  is  hard  and  ancient.  Again, 
we  do  not  so  pronounce  the  word.  If  we 
follow  pronunciation,  we  should  strike  out 
the  o  and  not  the  u.  or  leave  out  the  h 
and  spell  it  onner  or  onur.  How  does 
that  look  ?  All  its  ancestry  is  gone,  all 
its  glory  is  departed.  Why  not  also  spell 
courtesy,  curtesy  f 

Bel  Why  not? 

Mai,  Because  all  its  courtesy  is  gone  to 
the  eye,  and  it  is  curt  instead  of  courtly. 
Why  theater  f  Have  we  gained  anything 
by  transposing  the  e  and  the  r  f 

Bel,  What  would  you  do  with  the  ter- 
minations in  ougk  ? 

Mai.  Let  them  alone.  It  is  in  no  hu- 
man power,  without  overthrowing  and 
ruining  the  language,  to  spell  English  as 
it  is  pronounced.  We  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce It,  and  that  is  enough.  I  don't 
care  how  difficult  English  is  to  foreigners 
or  children, — it  was  not  made  for  them. 
As  for  those  word  in  ouyh,  about  which 
such  a  point  is  made,  they  were  all  rightly 
spelled  according  to  the  old  pronunciation, 
and  were  all  guttural  in  Chaucer's  time. 
Let  these  words  alone — they  have  a  his- 
tory ;  or,  if  you  will  change,  change  your 
pronunciation.  I  find  mould  now  almost 
universally  spelled  mold  in  America,  and 
nothing  irritates  me  more.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Because,  forsooth,  we  so  write  gold 
and  hold,  (be,  as  if  they  properly  should 
have  the  same  pronunciation.  Surely  they 
should  not.  Gold  is  short ;  mould  is  long. 
You  hear  the  u,  or  ought  to  hear  it,  in  the 
latter,  but  certainly  not  in  the  former. 
Let  us  try  to  pronounce  both  words  prop- 
erly, and  the  difference  is  at  once  felt. 
If  we  do  not  feel  it,  we  either  mispro- 
nounce, or  our  ear  is  very  far  from  fine. 
But  I  suppose  persons  who  pronounce  Bos- 
ton as  if  it  were  spelled  Baust'n,  would 
scaroely  hoed  the  difference.  You  see  I 
spare  you  the  derivation  and  ancestry  of 
the  word,  though  that  is  enough  to  me. 

Bel,  If  we  are  to  change  the  spelling, 
let  us  take  back  some  of  the  old.  There 
are  words  that  I  should  like  to  see  changed. 
For  instance,  messayer  seems  to  me  far 
better  and  more  accurate  than  messenger, 
and  passager  ihsai  passenger,  And  parlament 
or  parlemtnt  than  parliament.  What 
business  has  the  t  in  this  last  word  ?     It 


exists  in  no*  other  language,  and  is  not 
pronounced  in  ours,  and,  besides,  is  a 
modern  misspelling.  Message  and  pas- 
sage naturally  make  messager  and  passager, 
and  are  so  spelled  by  Chaucer.  The  en 
was  substituted  for  the  a  at  a  later  period 
by  the  new  spellers,  who  ignorantly 
thought  they  were  doing  good  work.  So 
also,  I  think,  we  should  spell  victualler, 
vitailler.  We  so  pronounce  it,  and  Chau- 
cer so  wrote  it.  So,  too,  I  should  like  to 
take  back  some  of  the  old  words  which 
we  have  lost,  such  as  gaylard,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  French  gcUllard, — you  re- 
member Chaucer's  Prentice  in  the  Coke's 
Tale — *'  Gaylard  he  was  as  gold  fynch  in 
the  schaine," — and  camois  for  hooked. 
So  yoxeth  seems  to  me  far  better  than  Atc- 
cups  or  hiccoughs.  Then,  again,  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  pity  to  have  lost  such  plural 
forms  as  eyen  for  eyes.  We  still  say  oxen, 
not  oxes.  Silvern,  too,  is  better  than  m/- 
ver,  not  only  for  sound's  sake,  but  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  adjective  from  the  sub- 
stantive. We  have  brazen,  golden,  why 
not  silvern )  One  of  the  defects  of  our 
language  is  its  excess  of  sibilants,  and  the 
plurals  in  en  please  my  ear  and  eye. 
Would  ^'  dearly  beloved  brothers"  sound 
as  well  as  '^  brethren  "?     For  instance— 


(C 


With  camois  nose  and  eyen  grey  as  g^aas.*' 

So,  too,  I  confess  to  liking  withouten  bet- 
ter than  without,  and  asken  in  the  plural 
instead  of  a^k, — perhaps  because  they  are 
associated  in  my  mind  with  that  pathetic 
and  exquisite  passage  of  the  Knight's  Tale 
in  Chaucer— 

"  What  asken  men  to  have 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  oolde  grave 
Alone,  withoafcen  any  companie." 

Mai,  What  an  exquisite  passage  that  is  ! 
Indeed,  what  an  exquisite  poem  the  whole 
of  the  Knight's  Tale  is  !  How  fresh, 
how  vigorous,  how  living,  how  pathetic  I 
What  a  wonderful  description  that  is  of 
the  forest !  One  actually  seems  to  see  it, 
it  is  described  with  such  vividness.  What 
sharp  clear  pictures  he  paints  with  a  touch  ! 
No  one  can  approach  Chaucer  in  the  in- 
tensity and  truth  of  some  of  his  lines,  as, 
for  instance — 

**  The  smiler  with  the  knife  under  his  cloak." 

The  smiler  ! — what  a  touch  !     Again — 

"The  oolde  dea^  with  month  gaping  np- 
right." 
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Is  that  not  grim  eDoagh  ?  Or  try  him  at 
landscape.  Remember  the  picture  paint- 
ed on  the  wall — 

"  First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  foreste, 
In  which  there  dwelled  neither  man  nor  beste, 
With  knotty,  knarry,  barren  treSs  olde. 
Of  stubbSs  sharp  and  hideous  to  beholde  ; 
In  which  there  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough. 
As  though  a  storm  shold  bresten  every  bongh." 

Truly  he  might  say — 
"  All  fall  of  chirking  was  that  sorry  place.*' 

Bel.  But  take,  since  we  are  quoting, 
again,  that  beautiful  morning  scene  of  his 
in  the  same  poem.  Can  anything  be 
fresher  and  more  beautiful  ? — 

"  The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 

SalQeth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  |pray  ; 

And  firy  Phoabas  riseth  up  so  bright 

That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight, 

And  with  his  stremGs  dryeth  in  the  greves, 

The  silver  dropig  hanging  on  the  leaves. 

And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  ryOl, 

With  Theseus,  his  squier  principal. 

Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  merry  day  ; 

And  for  to  down  his  obserranoe  to  ^y, 

Remembring  on  the  poynt  of  his  desire, 

He  on  his  eowser  sirrting  as  the  fire. 

Is  ridden  to  the  fieldes  him  to  playe 

Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tweye." 

There  is  nothing  like  that  in  all  English 
verse.  The  quaintness,  the  simplicity, 
the  directness,  the  freshness,  the  feeling 
for  nature,  the  grace,  are  quite  unap- 
proachable. I  wish  I  could  go  on  quot- 
ing Chaucer,  but  there  would  never  be  an 
end,  and  I  might  as  well  leave  off.  How 
did  he  manage  in  his  old  age  to  keep  such 
perfect  youth  and  heartiness  !  One  never 
feels  as  if  he  were  old.  The  heart  springs 
up  and  sings  in  every  line.  His  gayety  is 
irrepressible.  The  world  is  always  young 
to  him.  His  humor  is  so  sly  and  sharp  ; 
his  pathos  so  tender  and  refined  ;  his  glad- 
ness so  pulsing  and  contagious  ;  his  ro- 
mance* so  chivalrous  ;  his  sympathies  so 
large — that  he  carries  one  away  with  him 
at  his  **  own  sweet  will."  Yet  I  hear 
many  persons  say  they  cannot  read  him. 
His  ouaint  spelling  disturbs  them,  and 
they  and  his  verses  baiting  and  unfinished. 
Afal,  His  verses  halting  !  I  know  no 
poet  whose  verse  is  to  me  more  charming, 
more  full  of  exquisite  cadence  and  variety. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  exactness  of  his 
feet  and  measure.  One  must  know,  to  be 
sure,  how  to  read  and  accent  it — but  that 
is  learned  with  so  little  trouble ;  and 
when  one  has  caught  the  infleetions,  the 
rhythm  is  beautiful.      Besides,  its  very 


quaintness  lends  it  a  certain  charm  to  me. 
How  terribly  he  loses  in  Dry  den's  tran- 
scripts ! — all  the  soul  and  heart  is  gone. 
Take,  for  instance,  at  a  little  greater 
length,  the  passage  you  were  quoting  a 
minute  or  two  ago  from  the  Knight's 
Tale  :— 

"  Alas  the  woe  !  alas  the  peines  stronge. 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longe  1 
Alas  the  deth  !  alas  mine  Emilie  ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  1 
Alas,  mine  hertis  queue  I  alas,  my  wife  ! 
Mine  hertis  ladie,  ender  of  my  life  1 
What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewell,  my  swete,  farewell,  mine  Emilie, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  tway, 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say.*' 

Now,  see  how  Dryden  ruins  this  simple 
and  pathetic  passage  : — 

"  This  I  may  say,  I  only  ppieve  to  die 

Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emilie  : 

To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put   you  in  my 

power  : 
Fate  oould  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour  I 
What  greater  curse    could    envious  Fortune 

give. 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live  I 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm   in   love,  now  withering  in    the 

grave ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common  ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss ;  and,  yet,  not  bless'd  before  my 

death. 
Farewell ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
*Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms." 

Bel,  There  is  a  delightful  volume  con- 
taining several  of  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
admirably  rendered  into  modem  English 
by  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Richard  Home,  and  others,  in  which 
they  have  endeavored  to  change  as  little 
as  possible  his  very  words.  But  still  their 
renderings  have  not  the  charm  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  in  some  cases  I  cannot  but  think 
they  have  unnecessarily  altered  him  to  suit 
modem  ears  and  tastes.  With  a  little  ac- 
centuation in  the  printing,  and  change  of 
the  spelling,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  ought 
to  be  quite  intelligible  to  every  one.  Still, 
there  are  no  other  renderings  of  his  poems 
to  be  compared  to  these  ;  and  they  are 
made  with  true  poetic  sense  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Home  has  also  published  some  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Browning  in  relation  to  this  book. 
Have  you  seen  it  ? 

Mai,  Yes ;  and  it  interested  me  very 
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much.  I  wish  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
more  of  it,  and  I  wish  Leigh  Hunt  could 
have  given  us  all  his  ideas  and  feelings 
about  it.  Ho  truly  relished  Chaucer,  and 
his  essays  on  his  poems  are  charming. 
There  never  was  a  more  genial  critic  than 
he.  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  knew 
him.  It  was  like  touching  an  older  gen- 
eration of  poets  and  writers.  He  showed 
me  one  day  a  lock  of  Milton's  hair,  which 
was  one  of  his  most  precious  possessions, 
and  said,  **  Put  your  hand  on  it. "  I  did. 
**  There  1"  he  said,  *'  you  have  touched 
Milton.'' 

Bel,  Ah  I  that  was  the  lock  of  hair  on 
which  he  wrote  a  sonnet  There  is  noth- 
ing so  living  about  us  as  hair.  You  really 
touched  the  same  hair  in  which  he  twined 
his  hand,  possibly  when  he  was  dictating 
the  ''  Paradise  Regained."  It  must  have 
given  you  a  sensation. 

MaL  It  did.  It  was  really  a  part  of 
Milton  that  I  touched.  And  strango  that 
it  should  so  long  have  survived  him. 
There  is  probably  nothing  that  now  re- 
mains of  what  was  once  Milton,  except 
that  lock  of  hair — all  the  rest  is  dust. 

Bel,  It  is  said  that  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  entirely  change  every 
seven  years.  Do  we  then  remain  the 
same  persons,  when  all  that  we  once  were 
has  insensibly  departed  from  us  ?  What 
are  we  then  ?  or  what  is  it  that  is  we  f 
How  can  we  claim  to  be  the  same  individ- 
ual person  that  we  were  ten  years  ago  ? 

Mai,  We  are  not !  We  are  neither 
identical  in  body  nor  mind.  There  is 
nothing  of  what  we  were  but  memories, 
and  phantasms,  and  ghost  of  thoughts  that 
still  haunt  us.  Our  bodies  vanish  from  us 
even  while  we  live.  And  when  we  die, 
to  what  base  obcs  we  may  return.  '^  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a 
bung-hole  ?" 

Bel,  '  *  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously 
to  consider  so." 

Mai.  '*  No,  faith,  not  a  jot." 

"  Imperial  CsBsar,  dead  and  tnmed  to  day. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in 

awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !*' 

Bel,  It  might  indeed,  or  make  a  jug  for 
our  ale  as  in  the  old  song,  which  is  but 
another  elaboration  of  the  same  idea. 

Mai,  You  have  been  in  that  cold  and 
splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Medici  family 


in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  I  do  not  mean 
the  room  where  the  statues  of  Michel 
Angelo  stand,  but  that  other  lofty  mauso- 
leum, lined  and  cased  in  rich  and  curious 
marbles,  with  their  great  sarcophagi  dedi- 
cated to  the  dead  Mcdicean  Grand*  Dukes, 
a  grand,  cold,  heartless,  place. 

Bel,  I  remember  it  well,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  it  cost  nearly  three  millions  of 
scudi — to  be  accurate,  2,700,000. 

Mai,  And  I  suppose  you  or  any  one 
would  think  that  with  all  this  ^Icndor, 
some  little  consideration  would  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  bodies  of  the  royal  per- 
sonages whom  the  tombs  are  raised  to  cele- 
brate. But  it  is  not  so.  Where  the 
bodies  of  the  early  dukes  were  first  buried 
I  know  not,  but  in  1791,  Ferdinand  III. 
gathered  together  all  the  coffins  contain- 
ing the  royal  bodies,  and  had  them  piled 
together  pell-mell  in  the  subterranean 
vaults  of  the  chapel,  caring  scarcely  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  and  there  they 
remained  uncared  for,  and  only  protected 
from  invasion  by  two  wooden  doors,  with 
common  keys,  until  1857.  But  shame 
then  came  over  those  who  had  the  custody 
of  the  place  ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
put  them  in  place  and  order.  In  1818,  a 
rumor  was  current  that  these  Medicean 
coffins  had  been  violated  and  robbed  of  all 
the  articles  of  value  which  they  contained. 
But  little  heed  was  paid  to  this  rumor, 
and  it  was  not  until  thirty  nine  years  after- 
ward, in  1857,  that  an  examination  into 
the  fact  was  made.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  rumor  had  been  well  founded. 
The  forty-nine  coffins  containing  the  re- 
mains of  the  family  were  taken  down  one 
by  one,  and  a  sad  state  of  things  was  ex- 
posed.  Some  of  them  had  been  broken 
into  and  robbed,  some  of  them  were  the 
hiding-places  of  rats  and  every  kind  of 
vermin  ;  and  such  was  the  nauseops  odor 
they  gave  forth,  that  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  employed  in  taking  them  down 
lost  his  life  by  inhaling  it. 

"  Imperial  Caasar,  dead  and  turned  to  day,*' 

had  become  hideous  and  nauseous.  Of 
many  of  them  nothing  remained  but  frag- 
ments of  bones  and  a  handful  of  dust ; 
but  where  they  had  not  been  stolen,  the 
splendid  dresses,  covered  with  jewels — the 
wrought  silks  and  satins  of  gold  embroid- 
ery— the  helmets  and  swords,  crusted  with 
gems  and  gold, — still  survived  the  dust 
and  bones  that  had  worn  them  in  their 
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splendid  pageants  and  ephemeral  days  of 
power  ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  every- 
thing that  bore  the  impress  of  life  had 
gone,  the  hair  still  remained,  almost  as 
fresh  as  ever.  Some,  however,  had  been 
embalmed,  and  were  in  fair  preservation  ; 
and  some  were  in  a  dreadfal  state  of 
putrefaction.  Ghastly  and  grinning  sknlls 
were  there,  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold. 
Dark  and  parchment- dried  faces  were 
seen,  with  their  golden  hair,  rich  as  ever, 
and  twisted  with  gems  and  pearls  and 
golden  nets.  The  cardinals  wore  still 
their  mitres  and  red  cloaks  and  splendid 
rings.  On  the  breast  of  Cardinal  Carlos 
(son  of  Ferdinand  I. )  was  a  beaatif al  cross 
of  white  enamoly  with  the  effigy  of  Christ 
in  black,  and  surrounded  with  emeralds, 
and  on  his  hand  a  rich  sapphire  ring.  On 
that  of  Cardinal  Leopold,  the  son  of  Co- 
simo  II.,  over  the  purple  piancta  was  a 
cross  of  amethysts,  and  on  his  finger  a  ja- 
cinth, set  in  enamel.  The  dried  bones  of 
Vittoria  della  Rovere  Montefeltro  were 
draped  by  a  dress  of  black  silk,  of  beauti- 
ful texture,  trimmed  with  black  and  white 
lace,  with  a  great  golden  medal  on  her 
breast,  and  the  portrait  of  her  as  she  was 
in  life,  lying  on  one  side,  and  her  emblems 
on  the  other  ;  while  all  that  remained  of 
herself  were  a  few  bones.  Anna  Luisa, 
the  Electress  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
daughter  of  Cosimo  IIL,  lay  there,  almost 
a  skeleton,  robed  in  a  rich  violet  velvet, 
with  the  electoral  crown  surmounting  a 
black  ghastly  face  of  parchment, — a  medal 
of  gold,  with  her  emgy  and  name  on  one 
side,  and  on  her  breast  a  crucifix  of  sil- 
ver ;  while  Francisco  Maria,  her  uncle, 
lay  beside  her,  a  mass  of  putrid  robes  and 
rags.  Cosimo  I.  and  Cosimo  II.  had  been 
stripped  by  profane  hands  of  all  their 
jewels  and  insignia  ;  and  so  had  been 
Eleonora  de  Toledo  and  Maria  Christina, 
and  many  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty. 
The  two  bodies  which  were  found  in  the 
best  preservation  were  those  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Giovanna  d' Austria,  the  wife  of 
Francisco  I.,  and  their  daughter  Anna. 
Corruption  had  scarcely  touched  them,  and 
they  lay  there,  fresh  in  color  as  if  they 
had  just  died.  The  mother,  in  her  red 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  her  red  silk 
stockings  and  high-heeled  shoes,  the  ear- 
rings hanging  from  her  ears,  and  her  blond 
hair  as  fresh  as  ever ;  and  equally  well 
preserved  was  the  body  of  the  daughter 
— the  color  of  their  faces  scarcely  changed. 


And  so,  centuries  after  they  had  been  laid 
there,  the  truth  became  evident  of  the 
rumor  that  ran  through  Florence  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  that  they  had  died  of 
poison.  The  arsenic  which  had  taken  from 
them  their  life,  had  preserved  their  bod- 
ies. Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  was  also 
there — the  bones  scattered  and  loose  with- 
in his  iron  armor,  and  his  rusted  helmet 
with  the  visor  down.  And  this  is  what 
was  left  of  the  great  Medici. 

BeL  What  a  miserable  storv  !      Take 

* 

physic,  Pomp  I  To  think  that  all  the 
splendor  and  power  of  earth  can  come  to 
this  ;  that  even  our  rags  outlive  us  ;  that 
beauty  and  youth,  and  strength  and  man- 
hood can  rot  and  crumble  to  dust  like  any 
carrion  :  'tis  terrible.  And  we  still  go  on 
playing  our  games  of  folly  in  the  face  of 
high  heaven,  and  ranting  and  bragging, 
as  if  we  were  anything,  until  the  sceptre 
drops  from  the  nerveless  hand  of  the  dead 
Cffisar,  and  he  lies  down  to  rot  like  the 
veriest  beggar  in  the  ditch.  The  beasts 
that  brag  not  pnt  us  to  shame.  And  we, 
who  pretend  to  know  everything  !  what 
do  we  know  ?  Will  any  one  read  me  the 
simple  every-day  riddle  of  death  ?  Why, 
the  very  mountains  and  rocks  laugh  at  us, 
and  spurn  us  for  dur  self-conceit,  and  well 
they  may.  Nature  scorns  us  :  she  drenches 
us  with  her  tempests  ;  buffets  us  with 
her  storms ;  and  flings  us  fifty  fathoms 
down  her  rocks  to  death  ;  and  burns  us 
with  her  sun, — and  stiil  she  cannot  take 
the  vanity  and  conceit  out  of  us.  You 
are  no  child  of  mine.  Nature  says.  I  am 
only  your  step-mother,  and  I  scorn  you 
for  your  folly.  Go,  poor  ape,  and  learn 
modesty  and  humility. 

Mai,  Yes,  I  think,  she  does  indeed. 
She  seems  to  care  little  for  us  ;  we  are  al- 
ways at  sword's  point, — she  to  attack  and 
destroy  us,  and  we  to  parry  her  attacks. 
Death  threatens  out  of  every  crevice  and 
whispers  in  every  wind  ;  and  Nature  hides 
him  every  where  to  assault  us.  Sometimes, 
as  if  by  caprice,  she  is  kind,  and  turns  us 
out  and  lets  us  be  happy  for  a  moment ; 
but  she  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind,  and  even 
when  she  smiles  she  points  us  out  to  Death, 
and  leads  us  into  his  ambushes.  What 
cares  she  if  we  live  or  die  !  She  smiles 
the  same  over  the  mangled  body  or  crush- 
ed heart  as  over  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
What  sympathy  has  she  with  us  in  our 
griefs  and  tortures  and  agonies  I*  The  sun 
shines  just  as  clear  and    bright    on  the 
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wretched  as  on  the  happy.  Does  our  sor- 
row dim  the  light,  or  force  the  brook  to 
talk  less  loudly,  or  keep  the  flowers  from 
blooming  ?  No !  ffatore  mocks  and 
laughs  at  onr  striving  and  our  living. 

Bel.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  in  oar  grief 
as  the  impassiveness  of  Nature  :  the  per- 
fect hardjiess  of  heart,  the  utter  want  of 
sympathy  she  shows ;  the  cold,  cruel  in- 
difference to  all  we  feel  Even  in  our  joy 
she  is  always  taunting  us  with  a  secret, 
which  she  pretends  to  whisper  but  will 
not  reveal.  Everywhere  she  seems  just 
about  to  tell  us  something  we  desire  to 
know,  to  give  us  something  we  desire  to 
have,  and  when  we  grasp  at  it,  it  is  gone 
—over  there — out  beyond,  somewhere 
where  we  are  not.  Happiness  is  her  lure, 
which  she  holds  out  before  us,  just  be- 
yond our  reach,  and  when  we  rufdi  to  seize 
it  and  stumble  to  the  earth  in  pain,  she 
will  not  come  to  our  assistance.  She  talks 
a  vague  and  inarticulate  language  which 
we  cannot  understand,  and  yet  she  will 
never  explain  what  she  means.  What 
she  means  !  No  !  nor  what  anything 
means.  We  all  like  fools  pretend  to  un- 
derstand her  ;  but  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
we  know  that  it  is  all  a  pretence,  and  we 
cover  over  our  utter  ignorance  by  a  veil 
of  words,  and  keep  ourselves  from  drown- 
ing in  the  abyss  of  thought  by  foolish  rafts 
of  phrases.  Really  if  we  were  not  man, 
there  would  be  nothing  so  laughable  as 
man,  with  our  whinings  and  complaints, 
and  our  prophecies  and  pretences.  Some- 
times I  think  the  beasts  have  the  better  of 
us — ^in  their  dumbness.  They  commit 
none  of  our  follies  of  speech  ;  they  do  not 
look  forward  and  harass  themselves  with 
striving  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  ;  they 
do  not  whine  over  the  past,  and  consume 
themselves  with  vain  regrets  ;  they  take 
what  is  given  and  live  in  the  present,  and 
have  the  decency  to  be  dumb  and  grateful. 

Mai,  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  spin 

"  A  shrond  of  talk  to  hide  ns  from  the  sun 

Of  this  familiar  life— which  seems  to  be 

Bat  is  not — or  is  hot  quaint  mockery 

Of  all  we  wonld  believe  ;  or  sadly  blame 

The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 

Of  this  wrong  world,  and  then  anatomize 

The  purposes  and   thoughts  of  men  whose 

eyes 
Were  dosed  in  distant  years — or  widely  guess 
The  issue  of  this  earth*  s  great  business, 
When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are." 

Bel.  That  is  Shelley,  is  it  not  ? 
Mai.  Yes. 


Bel.  Ah,  yes  !  it  is  pleasant  to  spin 
such  webs  of  faith  to  catch  flies.  And  the 
dewdrops  hang  on  them,  too,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  glitter  like  diamonds  ;  but  some- 
times we  are  only  the  flies  themselves  that 
are  caught  in  them,  and  then  it  is  not  so 
pleasant. 

Mai,  Flies  !  There  is  nothing  I  detest 
like  flies.  Nothing  on  earth  enrages  me 
like  them.  I  like  to  see  them  caught  in 
webs.  They  present  the  only  shape  in 
which  courage  does  not  seem  a  virtue. 
Pertinacious  and  fearless,  they  can  never 
be  driven  away.  They  know  not  fear, 
they  are  so  disgustingly  alert.  I  like  the 
old  line — is  it  Decker's  ? — 

"  Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  nntameable  as  flies  f ' 

I  was  reading  some  time  ago  a  most  hor- 
rible account,  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
'*  St.  James's  Gazette,''  of  the  battle-field 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
there  in  1882,  and  of  the  fearful  gather- 
ing there  of  flies.  The  Egyptian  troops 
had,  he  says,  neglected  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  the  British  troops  did  not 
bury  them,  so  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
Arabs  and  Egyptians  lay  about  the  trenches 
and  the  fort  walls.  Let  me  read  you  what 
the  writer  says  : — 

"  Long  before  I  got  to  the  trenches  I  noticed 
a  dark  line,  distinctly  visible  on  the  otherwise 
bright  sandy  landscape,  and  as  I  got  nearer, 
the  fort  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  dark  pall. 
I  could  not  account  for  this  phenomenon  at 
first,  and  at  the  instant  it  was  snggestive  of 
something  sapematnral.  On  nearer  approach, 
however,  at  about  160  yards'  distance  from 
the  dark  mass,  I  heard  distinctly  a  load  hum> 
ming  noise.  As  I  approached  nearer,  the 
sound  increased  in  volume  until  it  became  a 
loud  roar.  It  was  not  until  I  was  close  to  the 
black  line  that  I  could  make  out  the  cause. 
Then  I  could  see  the  topmost  flies  as  they  ho> 
vered  and  dived  above  the  lower  strata.  I 
could  trace  this  black  line  of  flies  for  a  half- 
mile  or  so  on  either  side  of  me,  and  it  rose  like 
a  thick  curtain  for  some  ten  yards  off  the 
ground.  Here  is  a  calculation  for  some  math- 
ematician. A  wall  of  flies  one  mile  long,  ten 
yards  high,  and  forty  yards  wide  ;  and  the  flies 
so  thickly  massed  that  they  might  be  said  to 
be  riding  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  brush- 
ing each  other  side  by  side.  This  black  wall 
represented  the  line  of  dead  Egyptians  ;  and 
certainly  if  they  were  unburied  they  did  not 
want  for  a  pall.  How  I  was  to  get  through 
this  cordon  of  flies  was  a  doubtful  problem. 
Time  was  pressing,  and  a  party  of  Arabs  were 
hanging  behind,  and  enjoying  some  nice  ball- 

?ractice,  with  my  pony  and  me  for  targets, 
'o  go  around  the  flank  of  this  fly- wall  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  1  put  spurs  to  my  pony  and 
urged  him  through.    The  brute  refused  sev. 
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eral  times,  literally  frightened  by  the  hum  and 
noiee.  At  last  I  managed  to  get  him  *  head- 
on/  and  never  shall  I  forget  my  passage 
through  those  forty  yards  of  flies.  They  pre- 
sented such  a  firm  front  as  we  passed  through, 
that  I  oonld  feel  a  heavy  pressuro,  heavy 
enough  to  compel  me  instinctively  to  grip  the 
saddle  closer  with  my  knees.  I  had  to  close 
month  and  eyes,  and  trust  to  chance  to  get 
straight  throngh  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  endnre  the  horrible  stench  that  emanated 
from  the  mass.  My  pony  was  so  terrified  that 
I  oonld  not  pnll  him  np  until  we  had  got  some 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  black  mass,  and  out 
into  the  clear  desert  air  again." 

There  !  is  not  that  a  hideous  picture  ? 

BeL  Hideous  enough.  Thank  Heaven 
we  have  no  such  armies  of  flies  here.  If 
the  devil  ever  made  any  creature,  he 
made  the  fly.  It  is  as  black  as  he  is  paint- 
edf  and  as  devilish  as  one  could  wish. 
But  I  know  why  you  hate  flies  so.  You 
are  getting  bald,  and  they  make  your  cra- 
nium a  playground — a  promenade  ? 

Afal,  Ay,  that  they  do.  But  bald  is  a 
hard  word.  Why  not  say, — Your  hair  is 
getting  thin  ?  that  euphuism  lets  a  man 
down  easy.  Bald,  forsooth  !  I  admit 
my  part  is  wider  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
that  is  all.  I  am  not  bald.  People  like 
you  sometimes  rudely  tell  me  I  am  ;  but 
I  take  good  heed  never  to  use  a  double 
mirror,  nor  see  the  back  of  my  head. 
The  last  time  I  used  two  they  played  me 
a  sad  trick.  I  saw  a  person  I  did  not 
know  reflected  in  them. 

Bel,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  coarse 
language.  There  is  a  friend  of  ours  who 
divides  all  persons  into  two  classes,  those 
whose  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
those  whose  hair  is  departed  in  the  mid- 
dle. And  as  Solomons  said  to  George 
III.,  I  congratulate  you  on  being  in  the 
second  class. 

MaL  Apropos  of  what  did  Solomons 
say  that  ? 

Bel.  Apropos  of  players  on  the  violin. 
"  They  may  be  divided,'*  he  said,  **  into 
two  classes.  Those  who  play  well,  and 
those  who  play  badly  ;  and  I  congratulate 
your  Majesty  on  arriving  at  the  second 
class." 

Mai,  I  am  a  believer  in  wigs,  provided 
the  wig  does  not  attempt  to  lie  and  de- 
ceive you  into  a  belief  that  it  is  the  real 
natural  covering  of  the  head.  It  is  the 
wig's  attempt  at  deceit  which  makes  it 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  When  it 
boldly  says,  I  am  a  wig,  and  not  a  coun- 
terfeit head  of  hair,  it  is  as  respectable  as 


any  other  head-dress,  and  may  be  quite  as 
becoming.  For  instance,  a  handsome 
King  Charles  wig  is  ceitainly  as  becoming 
as  a  stove- pipe  hat,  and  on  an  oflleial  head 
a  wig  has  something  imposing.  I  doubt 
if  any  judge  would  so  sternly  typify 
Themis  with  his  natural  hair  as  when  he 
is  covered  with  his  wig.  Persons  in  high 
ofllces  who  personate  powers  should  not 
appear  in  their  common  dresses.  In  my 
opinion,  a  judge  in  his  shirt-sleeves  may 
be  as  just  and  able  as  one  in  his  robes  and 
wig,  but  he  will  not  have  the  same  author- 
ity. Think  of  a  cardinal  in  knickerbock- 
ers and  a  dress-coat !  Has  he  not  lost 
half  his  impressiveness  and  influence  by 
the  change  of  his  dress  ?  Dress  is  as  nec- 
essary for  the  body  as  language  for  the 
mind.  It  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  a  great 
mistake  in  America  that  the  judiciary  have 
no  ofllcial  robes  to  distinguish  them  on 
the  bench,  not  only  for  the  dignity  which 
these  give  to  the  office,  and  for  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  on  the  public,  but  for  the 
effect  they  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
judge  himself.  A  man  in  official  robes 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  is,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, removed  from  his  ordinary  personal 
relations  of  common  life  ;  that  he  becomes 
a  representative  of  the  office,  and  bound 
to  its  duties.  We  admit,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  that  dress,  uniform,  and  distinctive 
badges  restrain  personalities  and  give 
authority,  and  compel  the  wearer  to  a 
bearing  and  conduct  appropriate  to  his 
position.  So,  also,  we  recognize  the  ap- 
propriateness and  impressiveness  of  cos- 
tume in  the  Church.  Why  is  this  not 
true  in  all  other  official  positions  in  life  ? 
Why  does  it  not  equally  apply  to  judges 
and  advocates,  and  all  the  officers  of  a 
court  ?  American  Ministers  at  foreign 
Courts  are  now  prohibited  from  wearing 
the  distinctive  diplomatic  dress  ordained 
by  custom  of  all  other  nations.  But  on 
what  sufficient  ground  ?  It  is  asserted  that 
such  distinctive  dresses  are  not  republi- 
can. Why  ?  Is  not  one  dress  as  repub- 
lican as  another  f  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
simply  an  offence  against  good  manners 
thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
reject  the  usages  of  diplomacy.  One 
might  as  well  insist  that  it  is  not  republi- 
can to  put  on  the  recognized  dress-coat  at 
an  evening  reception  or  ball.  A  gentle- 
man simply  conforms  to  the  usages  of  the 
society  he  frequents,  and  he  wears  the 
dress  worn  by  others ;  he  does  not  seek 
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to  render  himself  conspicaoas  amon^  them 
by  singularity  of  costume,  nor  tacitly  to 
criticise  their  good  taste  by  adopting  a 
different  dress.  The  generally  admitted 
rules  and  customs  of  society  may  not  be 
very  wise,  but  every  gentleman  recognizes 
them  as  binding  upon  him.  He  does  not 
offend  by  self -assertion  and  the  assumption 
of  superiority  in  even  minor  matters  ;  he 
simply  conforms  to  the  general  usage. 
Now  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  agreed 
(whether  wisely  or  not  is  immaterial)  to 
require  that  all  persons  holding  diplomatic 
positions  shall,  on  formal  occasions,  wear 
a  distinctive  diplomatic  dress.  Tbe 
Courts  of  Europe  have  decreed  that  on 
State  occasions  and  presentations  this  dress 
sball  be  obligatory.  To  comply  with  this 
requisition,  to  conform  to  this  universal 
usage,  involves  no  loss  of  dignity  or  princi- 
ple. But  for  a  foreign  Minister  or  ambas- 
sador to  refuse  to  do  so  is  an  impertinence 
to  all  the  Courts  at  which  he  represents 
his  country,  and  a  criticism  and  slur  upon 
all  his  fellow-Ministers  and  ambassadors 
wbo  conform  to  this  usage.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  You  may  commit  this  folly,  but 
I  will  not.  You  may  dress  yourselves  as 
lackeys,  but  I  am  no  lackey,  and  I  will 
show  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  This  is 
as  presumptuous  as  it  is  ill-bred.  It  is 
virtually  an  assertion  that  he  is  better  than 
they  are.  Surely  any  Court  in  Europe  has 
the  right  to  lay  down  rules  and  conven- 
tions as  to  its  own  receptions  ;  and  can 
there  be  a  greater  impertinence  or  a  more 
overbearing  pretension  than  for  any  one 
to  insist  that  he  will  not  conform  to  them, 
and  claiiTi  that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from 
the  rules  which  govern  others  because  he 
is  a  republican.  But  it  is  asserted  that 
the  dress  which  is  recognized  as  appropri- 
ate for  any  American  in  visiting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  proper  and 
sufficient  for  him  at  all  the  Courts  of  Eu- 
rope. That  is  begging  the  whole  question. 
The  President  has  the  right  to  make  his 
own  rules  for  his  own  Court  ;  but  surely 
he  has  no  right  to  make  rules  for  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  or  directly  to  violate 
those  which  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
they  have  laid  down,  and  in  so  doing  to 
offend  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  diplo- 
matic society  in  general,  or  to  insist  that 
he  shall  be  made  an  exception,  or  to  make 
his  special  privilege  a  national  question  ? 
My  notion  is  that  a  fcentleman,  when  he 
enters   any   society,    asks   what    are   the 


oaages  of  that  society,  how  he  shonld 
dress,  and  what  are  the  forms  adopted  bj 
others,  and  to  these  he  conforms  ;  and  I 
know  not  why  a  diplomat  shonld  not  do 
tbe  same.  Bat  in  point  of  fact  this  rule 
as  to  dress  is  an  admirable  one,  and  found- 
ed on  good  reasons.  The  dress  itself  is 
an  indication  of  the  office  and  position  of 
the  wearer.  That  office  confers  upon  the 
diplomat  certain  privileges  and  rights,  and 
his  dress  accredits  him  to  all  persons  igno- 
rant of  him  personally.  If  he  present  him- 
self in  tlrat  dress,  ushers  and  soldiers, 
guards  and  servants,  recognize  him  as  a 
diplomat,  and  give  him  free  entrance,  and 
assist  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  privi- 
leges. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  presents 
himself  in  his  ordinary  dress,  how  are  the 
subordinates  of  a  Court,  the  guards  of  a 
palace  or  public  place,  to  distinguish  him  f 
It  becomes  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to 
pass,  to  prove  his  identity.  How  is  he 
to  do  this  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  dress  any- 
body might  present  himself,  and  by  claim- 
ing to  be  a  Minister,  improperly  obtain 
entrance,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  for  ob- 
jects thoroughly  wrong.  In  fact,  the 
most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  incidents 
have  occurred  merely  through  this  absurd 
regulation.  On  one  occasion  an  American 
Minister,  presenting  himself  on  a  State  oc- 
casion in  his  ordinarv  dress,  was  refused 
permission  to  pass  the  door  by  the  guard. 
He  asserted  his  position  as  American  Min- 
ister ;  but  the  guard,  not  trusting  t-o  his 
assertion,  still  refused.  He  attempted  to 
force  his  way,  and  then  occurred  a  dis- 
graceful scene — a  fight  between  him  and 
the  guard,  a  great  noise  and  confusion, 
his  arrest,  and  final  release  after  a  time. 
Other  cases,  some  of  them  ludicrous 
enough,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing  about  them — non  ragioniam  ai 
lor.  But  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  say- 
ing. So  far  from  objecting  to  costumes 
and  official  dresses,  I  should  like  not  only 
that  the  judiciary,  and  the  army  and  navy 
and  foreign  Ministers,  should  have  a  spe- 
cial costume,  but  that  every  guild,  office, 
trade,  and  profession  should  have  one  ap- 
propriate to  itself.  It  was  the  case  in  Italy 
in  the  olden  days,  and  what  pictu- 
rcsqucness  it  gave  to  life  !  There  was  no 
nonsense  then  about  costumes  representing 
the  occupation  or  office  of  any  person  be- 
ing anti-republican.  During  the  best 
days  of  their  Republics,  every  guild  had 
its  own  dress.     The  merchant,  the  noble, 
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the  magistrate,  the  artist,  the  carpenter, 
the  tradesmen^-each  was  distinguislied 
by  its  costume,  and  all  were  proud  or  sat- 
isfied at  least  with  their  position,  and  not 
ashamed  of  it.  Why  do  we  all  dress 
alike  ?  Simply,  I  suppose,  because  we 
wish  to  oonceaJ  our  real  occupation.  We 
are  not  willing  to  show  onrsekes  in  our 
true  colors.  We  hope  to  be  mistaken  to 
be  in  a  higher  rank  than  that  which  we 
actually  have.  Is  this  republican — to  be 
aping  the  dress,  and  pretending  to  the 
position  of  those  who  are  above  us  ?  Are 
we  ashamed  of  what  we  are  doing  f  Do 
we  want  to  fly  under  false  colors  ?  Is  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  a  tradesman,  and  a  glory  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  lord  or  a  governor  t 
Does  it  give  us  a  secret  delight  to  think 
that  among  strangers  we  may  be  thought 
to  be  members  of  Congress  ?  or  does  it 
offend  us  to  have  any  one  set  above  us,  or 
distinguished  from  us  by  any  exterior 
badge  or  dress  ?  Whatever  is  the  motive 
for  this  deadly  conformity  of  dress,  it 
neither  strengthens  our  character  nor  makes 
life  picturesque. 

Bel.  I  go  even  a  step  beyond,  and 
think  that  badges  and  ribbons  and  medals 
are  admirable  inventions.  Nay,  I  think 
that  even  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  much  as  it  is  laughed  at,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  nothing  shows  the  practical 
good  sense  of  the  French  more  than  the 
institution  of  this  order.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  distinction,  you  say.  No  matter,  it 
is  something  ;  and  a  man  that  wears  it  in 
his  button-hole  feels  compelled  by  it  to 
decency  of  conduct.  He  would  not  com- 
mit the  same  act  with  it  on  his  person  as 
if  he  were  without  it.  Is  this  nothing  ? 
Humanity  is  a  very  foolish  thing.  There 
is  no  such  ridiculous  animal  as  a  man  ; 
but  those  who  wish  to  lead  men  and  make 
the  best  of  them,  use  their  follies  to  guide 
them  to  good  ends.  It  is,  if  you  please, 
ridiculous  that  a  man  should  desire  the 
ribbon.  But  if  he  do  desire  it — and  what 
Frenchman  does  not  ? — there  is  the  fact ; 
a^d  why  not  make  use  of  it  Men  will 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  it.  They  will 
earnestly  work — nay,  they  will  hazard 
their  lives  for  it.  It  is  thus  a  great  lever 
to  move  society,  and  it  is  foolish  to  throw 
it  away.  The  soldier  will  brave  death  for 
the  medal  of  valor.  If  you  have  no  medal 
to  give  him,  you  have  lost  a  powerful  in- 
centive. Besides,  in  general,  is  it  not  a 
good  thing  for  society  thi^t  services  and 
Kxw  Sebzbs.— Vol.  L.,  No.  3.  20 


abilities  and  noble  deeds  should  be  recog^ 
niaed  by  some  outward  badge  ?  There  is 
no  such  cheap  way  of  purchasing  men  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  it  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lus on  others  to  deserve  and  obtain  a  sim* 
ilar  public  evidence  of  merit.  You  say  we 
ought  to  be  above  this.  Perhaps  we 
ought,  but  we  are  not ;  and  we  might  as 
well  accept  things  as  they  are.  Again  you 
say,  if  it  really  could  be  confined  to  true 
desert,  it  would  be  different ;  but  such 
honors,  if  you  will  call  them  so,  arc  not 
always  given  to  the  deserving.  They  do 
not  really  mean  anything.  They  are  often 
obtained  by  influence  and  chicanery. 
True  ;  but  even  though  this  be  the  case, 
they  are  not  without  value.  You  must 
not  judge  things  by  their  exceptions.  Are 
there  any  honors  or  distinctions  or  offices 
of  which  you  cannot  say  the  same  ?  Are 
they  only  given  to  the  most  deserving  ? 
Does  nobody  intrigrue  for  them  ?  But  is 
that  a  reason  to  refuse  all  distinctions  ? 
They  are  not  republican  at  least,  yon  say. 
Whatever  aristocratic  and  monarchical 
countries  may  do,  it  is  contrary  to  all  this 
spirit  of  republicanism  to  do  this.  And 
pray,  why  ?  They  confer  no  power,  they 
give  no  authority,  they  injure  no  one,  and 
why  should  not  a  republic  recognize,  by  a 
badge,  a  token,  a  medal,  a  ribbon,  great 
services  to  the  country  ?  Men  may  polit- 
ically be  equal  if  you  choose,  but  for  all 
that  they  are  not  equal  in  mind,  in  power, 
in  character — in  a  word,  in  anything  essen- 
tial— and  there  is  something  of  the  devil's 
' '  darling  sin,  the  pride  that  apes  humil- 
ity," in  any  pretence  that  they  are.  By 
the  laws  of  America  no  title  can  be  con- 
ferred by  the  country,  and  yet  there  is  no 
people  that  are  more  fond  of  them.  You 
cannot  drive  out  human  nature  with  a 
pitchfork.  If  you  cannot  there  be  Lord 
Booby  or  Sir  Thomas  Newcombe,  you  are 
Dr.,  or  Colonel,  or  Judge,  or  Congress- 
man, or  Senator  :  and  of  late  I  find  that 
the  two  last  titles,  which  in  the  old  davs 
were  never  known,  have  become  universal. 
All  people  like  titles  and  handles  to  their 
name— republicans  as  well  as  monarchists.. 
Why,  if  titles  and  distincUons-  and  badges 
are  wrong  or  inexpedient  ov  ridiculous,  do 
the  colleges  and  societies  vbl  America  con^ 
fer  them  ?  Why  are  men  pleased  to  place 
LL.D.  after  their  naoies>  or  A.A.S.,  os 
anything  else  ?  Has  it  ever  done  any  in- 
jury to  society  to  give  these  degrees  and 
titles  f    When  it  comes  to  conferring,  po 
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en  and  privileges  with  the  titles,  the  qnes- 
tion  assumes  another  aspect ;  bat  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  not  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable thing  if  the  country  had  by  some 
badge  or  outward  token  recognized  the 
great  services  and  sacrifices  and  valor  of 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
late  war.  I  never  look  at  a  soldier  in  Eng- 
land who  wears  the  Crimean  medal ,  or  at 
an  Italian  who  wears  the  medal  of  military 
valor  on  his  breast,  without  a  sensation  of 
respect  and  a  certain  thrill  of  interest,  and 
a  feeling  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  done 
something.  On  his  part  also  he  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  wearing  it,  as  he  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  any  recognition  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  as  a  man  should  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  exerts  a  good 
influence  on  all.     There  1     I  have  done. 

MaL  Well,  you  have  made  a  long 
speech,  and  I  will  not  say  there  is  no  truth 
in  what  you  urge.  But  really  is  there 
anything  more  absurd  than  a  Frenchman 
with  his  Legion  of  Honor  on  his  overcoat, 
on  his  undercoat,  on  his  dressing-gown, 
on  his  waistcoat  f  I  honestly  believe  that 
if  you  strip  him  naked  you  will  find  it 
pasted  or  tattooed  on  his  breast.  Dissect 
him,  and  on  his  heart  would  be  written 
Legion  of  Honor,  as  Calais  on  Mary  of 
England's  heart. 

nel.  Very  true  ;  but  none  the  less  the 
red  ribbon  is  a  great  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government ;  and  if  a  Frenchman 
is  ridiculous  in  our  eyes  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  wears  it  and  in  the  pride  he 
takes  in  it,  all  the  more  it  shows  that  the 
ribbon  is  a  power.  For  my  own  part,  it 
amuses  me  excessively,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  abandoned. 

Mai.  You  are  an  abominable  aristocrat. 

Bel,  I  think  I  should  be  a  fool  if,  know- 
ing I  could  secure  the  best  services  of  any 
one  by  giving  him  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a 
ribbon,  I  should  refuse  to  do  so. 

MaL  You  remind  me  of  an  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Justice  Story  used  to  tell  of 
William  Pinckney,  the  distinguished  law- 
yer.  On  his  return  to  America,  after  hav- 
ing represented  his  country  as  Minister  in 
England,  he  came  to  see  the  judge,  and 
talking  over  with  him  his  impressions  of 
life  and  society  there,  he  s^id,  '^  Were  it 
not  for  my  republican  prejudices,  I  know 
of  no  position  more  enviable  than  that  of 
a  peer  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  with 
a  large  rent-roll.  Were  it  not  for  my  re- 
publican prejudices."     ^' His  republican 


principles  !"  the  judge  used  to  repeat, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  I  never  knew  he  had  any. 
He  was  the  most  thorough  aristocrat,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men,  I  ever  knew." 

Bel,  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  m 
very  remarkable  man. 

Mai,  In  every  way.  At  the  Bar  he 
was  facile  princeps  among  a  group  of  elo- 
quent and  able  men,  eqnally  powerful  with 
the  Bench  and  the  jury — a  severe  student 
and  laborious  worker  in  his  profession, 
and  a  man  of  indomitable  perseverance  and 
industry.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  great 
fop  in  his  dress,  and  had  the  folly  to  as- 
sume, before  the  Bar  and  Bench,  a  care- 
less contempt  of  study.  After  working 
all  night  on  a  case,  he  would  present  him- 
self in  court  finically  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  given  but  slight  attention  to  the  case 
he  was  to  argue,  and  begin  his  argument 
in  an  artificial  tone  of  voice  and  manner, 
as  if  he  were  but  slightly  interested  in  it. 
But  as  he  went  on,  his  air  and  manner 
changed  ;  he  threw  off  this  affectation, 
and  showed  such  mastery  of  details,  such 
consummate  power  in  marshalling  his  ar- 
gument, such  power  of  illustration  and  elo- 
quence, as  to  carry  everything  before  him. 
The  jury,  which  had  begun  by  smiling, 
became  spellbound.  The  Court  and  Bar 
listened  with  profound  attention ;  and 
when  he  took  his  seat,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  counteract  the  impression  which  he  had 
left. 

Bel,  Eloquence  seems  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  have  become  more  practi- 
cal and  more  commonplace  than  we  used 
to  be.  We  do  not  believe  in  eloquence. 
Would  it  be  possible  now,  for  instance,  for 
any  man  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Sheridan  did 
in  his  great  speeches  ?  That  cold,  august, 
and  critical  body  was  then  so  moved  by 
him,  that  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of 
some  of  the  members  ;  and  such  was  the 
impression  he  made,  that  after  he  took  his 
seat  all  further  discussion  for  the  time  was 
impossible,  and  the  House  was  forced  to 
adjourn  in  order  to  recover  its  composure. 
So,  too,  in  the  Senate  in  America.  Some 
of  the  great  speeches  of  Webster  carried 
grave  senators  away  with  the  vigor  and 
earnestness  of  their  eloquence,  and  chang- 
ed the  whole  aspect  of  the  question.  But 
we  are  lower-toned  now,  have  less  enthn* 
siasm,  and,  I  am  afraid,  less  heart  than  in 
the  olden  days. 
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Bel.  Oh,  oh !  Given  the  eloquent 
man,  yoa  would  find  the  sarae  irapression 
again.  The  truth  is,  we  have  not  the  elo- 
quent man  ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing 
more  unpleasant — nay,  more  ludicrous  and 
repulsive — than  that  wordy  and  inflated 
counterfeit  of  eloquence  which  is  some- 
times heard  in  America,  in  which  there  is 
such  a  pennyworth  of  brains  and  thought 
to  such  a  monstrous  quantity  of  verbiage. 
Not  that  the  Americans  are  not  facile  and 
good  speakers  generally.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  they  are  too  facile.  They  let  their 
words  run  away  with  their  thoughts. 
They  orate  :  their  swelling  sentences  are 
for  the  most  part  sham  ;  they  do  not  rise 
out  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  pour  forth 
from  necessity  and  with  an  inborn  strength. 
They  are  all  pumped  up,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  hateful  than  this.  Eloquence  is 
not  a  garment  which  can  be  put  on  to 
thought  at  will. 

Mai.  If  in  America  oratory  is  mouth- 
ing and  inflated,  in  England  it  is  flat  and 
commonplace,  hesitating,  and  generally  so 
conscious  that  it  is  painful  to  the  listener. 
The  American  has  a  great  gift  of  what  the 
Chinese  would  call  "  Talkee  1  talkee  !" 
and  at  all  events,  one  is  not  in  constant 
fear  lest  he  break  down  utterly  ;  but  the 
Englishman  so  stumbles  and  corrects  him- 
self, so  hesitates  over  all  his  sentences, 
that  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  see 
him  take  his  seat.  Of  course  there  are 
noble  exceptions  to  all  this  in  both  conn- 
tries  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  in  preferring  business-like  and 
practical  statements  and  arguments,  even 
though  they  are  flat,  to  windy  talk  and 
strained  phrases.  There  is  certainly  little 
or  no  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  there  is  practical 
debate  and  discussion,  however  dull. 

Bel.  Yes  ;  but  men  who  are  by  nature 
eloquent  are  cowed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  often  do  not  dare  to  give  vent 
to  the  enthusiasm  they  feel.  The  fashion 
has  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Sheridan,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
House  would  now  listen  to  his  speeches. 
We  have  changed  our  manners  and  speech 
as  well  as  our  dress.  We  go  in  for  the 
useful  and  the  practical.  We  affect  slang 
in  our  conversation,  and  indifference  in 
our  opinions.  We  understate  everything, 
and  object  to  enthusiasm.  We  wear  cut- 
aways and  trousers,  and  earnestness  is  not 
exactly  good  style.     People  stare  if  yon 


are  Enthusiastic — as  much  as  if  you  wore 
tunics.  Life  is  no  longer  picturesque  but 
monotonous,  and  the  critical  spirit  is  so  in 
vogue  that  every  one  is  in  fear  of  what 
may  be  said  and  thought  of  what  they  do. 
Not  to  do  **  the  thing"  that  is  expected 
is  to  make  yourself  a  conspicuous  target 
for  the  shafts  of  all,  and  everybody  is  ex- 
pected to  do  what  others  are  doing.  This 
destroys  individuality  and  monotonizes 
character.  Once  England  was  full  of 
characters  ;  now  all  are  cut  out  on  the 
same  pattern,  all  speak  alike,  all  dress 
alike.  The  eccentric  Englishman  at  home 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mai.  What  a  picture  !  It  is  a  horrible 
age,  as  the  present  always  is  to  those  who 
are  living  in  it.  I  don^t,  however,  think 
we  are  worse  than  our  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers. They  railed  at  their  age  as  much 
as  we  at  ours.  But  in  one  respect  I  agree 
we  have  not  changed  things  for  the  better, 
and  that  is  in  our  dress.  Still  we  natu- 
rally abuse  the  present  The  world  always 
has  and  will.  Let  me  recall  to  your  mem- 
ory some  lines  from  an  anonymous  poem 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is 
the  old  complaint  that  the  times  are  grow- 
ing worse  : — 

**  Oar  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broadcloth  was  then  worth  praise, 

And  gave  the  best  content. 
French  fashions  then  were  scorned, 

Fond  fang^es  then  none  knew  ; 
Then  modesty  women  adorned 

When  this  old  cap  was  new  V ' 

Bel.  Man's  dress  is  frightful-:- with  out 
dignity,  beauty,  or  convenience. 

MaL  No  ;  not  without  convenience. 

Bel.  Yes  ;  without  convenience.  It  is 
nothing  but  habit  which  makes  trousers 
even  tolerable.  They  swell  at  the  knee 
and  the  hib,  thev  drag  up  the  leg,  they 
gather  all  tne  moisture  and  mud  about -the 
ankles  and  shoes,  and  arc  in  every  way  as 
inconvenient  as  they  are  ugly.  The  proof 
of  it  is,  that  if  we  go  out  to  shoot  or  ride 
or  march,  we  change  them  if  we  can. 
Every  soldier  can  march  farther  in  a  day 
with  his  trousers  pulled  up  and  tied  under 
the  knee,  so  as  to  afford  the  leg  full  play, 
than  if  he  wear  them  down  over  his  shoes. 

Mai.  Women's  costumes  are  better. 
But  women  always  manage  to  look  well 
in  anything.  No  matter  how  hideous  any 
fashion  is,  it  is  always  thought  becoming. 
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Bat  a  beautiful  woroau  will  be  beautiful 
despite  her  dress — not  because  the  dress  is 
becoming  to  the  person,  but  the  person 
to  the  dress.  Thev  so  lend  their  grace 
and  charm  to  it,  that  they  rob  it  of  its 
ugliness.  We  can't  help  loving  them 
whatever  they  wear. 

Bel,  All  costumes  are  ^oing  out.  Man- 
chester invades  the  secretest  village  of  the 
Abruzzi  ;  and  even  the  peasants  are  now 
abandoning  their  dress.  Civilization  has 
triumphed  over  pictnresqueness ;  the 
stove-pipe  black  hat  is  making  its  way  to 
the  Pyramids  ;  and  the  formal  coats  and 
uncouth  trousers  of  the  West  are  invading 
the  East,  and  driving  out  the  flowing  oil- 
ental  robes.  The  world  is  getting  fright- 
fully monotonous  and  ugly.  Colors  are 
going  out,  and  man  is  endeavoring  as  far 
as  he  can  to  make  himself  hideous.  Think 
of  the  old  Florentine  streets,  of  the  Rialto 
at  Yenice,  of  the  Mart  of  Genoa,  of  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  of  the  Piazze  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  of  Siena  and  Milan  and  Pisa,  and 
Mantua  and  Verona,  in  the  golden  days 
of  their  prosperity,  in  the  tmie  of  their 
republics  and  monarchies,  what  pictn- 
resqueness, what  variety  of  costume,  what 
brilliancy  of  color,  what  animation  there 
was  I  How  splendidly  their  figures  group- 
ed together  in  the  streets  and  market- 
places !  All  was  picture  wherever  one 
looked.  Gorgeous  colors  flashed  in  the 
sunli&rht.  Rich  robes  swept  the  pave- 
menu.  Dignified  figures  moved  along,  in 
costumes  befitting  the  majesty  of  man  and 
the  beauty  of  women.  Remember  the  old 
Venetian  and  Florentine  and  Sienese  pic- 
tures which  report  the  aspect  of  their  cit- 
ies in  those  days,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  dull  monotonous  vulgarity  that  now 
characterizes  their  street* life.  Are  we  any 
better  for  all  this  change  ?  Have  we 
gained  anything  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  this 
variety  and  beauty  f  Compare  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  with  England  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  simply  for  costume.  Never 
have  men  been  so  badly  dressed  as  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  Prose  has  triumphed 
over  poetry,  ugliness  over  beauty.  What 
a  loss  to  art  I  Great  deeds  are  still  done. 
Great  men  live  and  move  and  act.  Great 
events  occur — full  of  interest,  and  fraught 
with  great  consequences.     But  how  repre« 


sent  them  in  art  ?  The  heart  may  beat  as 
high,  the  purpose  be  as  noble,  the  act  in 
itself  as  grand  ;  but  how  can  you  repre- 
sent it  in  art,  vulgarized  by  trousers,  and 
debased  to  the  eye  by  our  modern  dresses  ! 
This  great  man,  who  illumined  our  age  by 
his  wit,  his  wisdom,  his  courage,  his  fore- 
sight, his  generosity,  deserves  a  statue  ; 
but  how  can  art  represent  what  the  mind 
craves,  so  long  as  he  wears  our  dress  ? 

MaL  The  sculptor  is  forced  into  otter 
falsification  of  the  fact  on  the  one  hand, 
by  representing  him  as  he  never  appeared  ; 
or  utter  falsification  of  all  ideal  demands 
on  the  other,  by  a  literal  and  prosaic  por- 
traiture. And  between  these  two  stools 
the  poor  sculptor  must  fall.  The  public 
demands  what  is  impossible,  and  then  is 
dissatisfied  that  its  expectations  are  not 
answered.  Art  is  forced  to  fly  to  the  past 
and  to  ideal  regions,  for  daily  life  offers 
few  subjects  which  can  satisfy  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor. 

Bel,  The  present  always  has  to  those 
who  live  in  it  a  touch  of  the  prosaic. 
There  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  insists  that 
in  this  age  sculpture  has  no  right  to  exist 
— that  it  is  all  reminiscence,  and  that  real 
statues  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mai,  That  is  encouraging  to  sculptors. 
But  thank  Heaven,  then,  that  we  have  the 
past  to  live  in  and  to  work  with  1 — and  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  in  certain 
views  an  advantage.  There  is  always  in 
every  sphere  enough  to  do  if  we  know 
how  to  do  it.  If  the  forms  in  which  we 
cast  our  thoughts  are  old,  the  feeling  and 

Eassion  we  put  into  them  may  be  new. 
lOve  and  sorrow,  and  life  and  death,  and 
mirth  and  all  the  varieties  of  passion  still 
exist,  and  human  nature  is  the  same  for- 
ever. 

BeL  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  man.  But,  come,  yon  must  not 
work  any  more.     These  folds  are  all  right* 

Mai,  I  wish  I  thought  so ;  but  uioy 
never  will  be  right  until  I  think  so. 

Bel.  You've  looked  at  it  too  long. 
Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  see  it  with  a 
fresh  eye. 

Mai,  And  pull  it  all  down. 

Bel.  At  all  events,  leave  it  now,  and  let 
ns  hare  our  WKlk.^^Blackwood'^t  Maga- 
zine. 
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No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined, 
no  stronger  proof  coald  have  been  given 
of  the  trinnipbant  march  of  progress  in 
the  face  of  a  power  which  prides  itself  on 
remaining  *^  ever  the  same,"  than  by  the 
grand  celebration  held  at  Rome  on  that 
Field  of  Flowers  where  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  all  ages  was  burned  in  1600, 
in  consequence  of  a  sentence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Of  late  years  Italy  has  raised  stat- 
ues to  several  illustriuus  religious  and  po- 
litical reformers  who  perished  at  the  stake, 
such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Savonarola. 
To  Giordano  Bruno  himself  a  monument 
was  erected  at  Naples  as  long  as  twenty- 
four  years  ago— that  is,  soon  after  Gari- 
baldi had  freed  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Bonr- 
bon  tyranny  and  thus  virtually  founded 
Italian  unity.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would 
still  have  been  impossible  thus  to  vindicate 
Bruno's  memory  in  the  natural  capital  of 
the  country,  where  the  Martyr  of  Free- 
thought,  clad  in  the  yellow  robe  of  here- 
tics, painted  with  pincer- bearing  devils 
and  flames,  nobly  died  on  the  faggots 
without  uttering  even  a  cry  of  the  Herce 
pain  his  burning  flesh  felt. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Papacy  still  held 
political  sway  at  Rome.  In  the  present 
instance  one  might  have  thought  the  oc* 
cupant  of  the  Vatican  would  refrain  from 
showing  too  plainly  what  the  restoration 
of  '^  States  of  the  Church"  would  mean 
in  regard  to  religions  toleration  and  the 
rights  of  human  intellect.  But  no  ;  in- 
stead of  preserving  a  judicious  silence  on 
the  barbarous  immolation  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  Leo  the  Thirteenth  actually  broke 
out,  before  his  Consistory,  into  a  long 
speech  containing  a  protest  both  against 
the  conversion  of  Rome  into  a  capital  of 
Italy,  and  against  ^'  the  impiety,  the 
enormous  outrage  and  insolent  ostenta- 
tion" of  those  who  ''  honor  a  man  that  has 
abjured  the  Catholic  name."  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  declares  his  own  freedom  of  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  away  from  him  as  supreme 
pontiff  by  such  a  commemoration.  In 
order  to  recover  the  liberty  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  office,  he 
claims  the  re  establishment  of  his  political 
principality.  ^*  From  the  pursuance  of 
this  aim,"  he  says,  '^  neither  the  iniquity 


of  the  times  nor  any  difficulty,  however 
great,  shall  deter  us." 

It  was  Louis  Veuillot,  the  French  ultras- 
montane  spokesman,  who  in  our  days, 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
wrote  in  regard  to  Huss  and  Luther,  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that 
'^  Huss  met  with  his  deserts  so  late,  and 
that  Luther  was  not  burned  at  all. "  With- 
in our  memory,  a  German  Catholic  writer 
had  said  before  Veuillot  that  ''the  secular 
and  spiritual  authorities  in  Italy  woold 
have  trodden  all  hnraan  and  divine  rights 
under  foot,  had  they  not  applied  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  law  to  Bruno." 
During  the  recent  celebration  at  Rome,  it 
was  stated  in  the  Riforma  that  **  the  P, 
Balan  who  to-day  occupies  a  high  office  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  has  declared  that, 
after  all,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  bewail 
Bruno  so  much,  considering  that  he  was 
a  heretic." 

In  presence  of  the  Pope's  strange  mani- 
festo, the  organ  of  the  Italian  Premier 
says  : — 

In  truth,  this  punishment  of  Bnmo—whioh, 
to  judge  things  mildly,  we  might  have  set 
down  as  the  result  of  tbe  cruel  practices  of  a 
past  age^thus  falls  back  upon  the  Vatican  as 
an  immutable  principle  of  its  religion  and 
government :  a  principle  which  would  still  be 
enforced  if  the  Vatican  had  the  power.  Tbe 
Church,  then,  has  not  changed  in  any  way. 
.  .  .  Now,  none  of  her  most  decided  adveiw 
saries  would  have  gone  so  far  in  his  charges 
against  her.  All  would  rather  have  preferred 
figuring  to  themselves  that  she  had  given  np 
errors  which  once  were  common  to  a  backward 
civilization,  and  which  the  progress  of  time 
has  left  behind  forever.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Church  has  passed  a  worse  judgment  upon 
herself  than  her  bitterest  antagonists  could 
have  done. 

It  is  certainly  a  sorry  spectacle  to  find 
that  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century 
there  should  still  be  a  gronp  of  men  who 
believe  their  freedom  of  action  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  honor  done  to  the  name 
of  a  martyr,  whose  living  body  was  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  because  he  advocated 
the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  and 
held  speculative  views  not  consistent  with 
Papal  dogmas.  On  this  subject,  Italian 
Liberals,  the  most  moderate  as  well  as  the 
most  advanced,  have  within  the  last  few 
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weeks  nitered  sentiments  of  which  but  a 
fnint  echo  has  penetrated  to  England. 
Yet  here  in  England  it  was  that  BrunOy  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  Renaissance, 
became  acquainted  with  men  eminent  in 
the  republic  of  letters  as  well  as  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  social  and  political 
rank,  including  England's  famed  queen. 
Here,  in  London,  it  was — as  we  now  know 
from  the  protocols  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  have  been  made  accessible  but  in 
recent  years — that  even  most  of  those  of 
his  books  which  bear  the  name  of  Venice, 
Paris,  and  other  towns  on  the  title  page 
were  printed  ;  the  English  publisher,  as 
Bruno  averred,  having  insisted  on  the 
change  for  the  sake  of  effecting  a  larger 
sale.  Again,  as  we  now  also  know  fr(im 
a  protocol  in  the  Venetian  State  archives, 
it  was  most  especially  on  account  of  the 
arch-heresy  of  his  '  *  having  lauded  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  other  heretic  princes  in  his 
books,"  that  Bruno  was  dragged  before 
the  Holy  Office.  This  charge  was  put  in 
the  forefront  of  his  alleged  crimes  by  the 
P,  Inquisitor.*  Other  serious  charges 
against  him  were,  that  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  countless  worlds,  and  that  he 
had  also  taught  that  this  globe  of  ours  had 
somehow  existed  from  eternity. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Rome  of  the  Popes,  still  takes  it  as  an 
offence  that  the  remembrance  of  the  suffer- 
ing seeker  after  truth  should  be  glorified. 
Italian  Liberals,  who  are  often  twitted  by 
Roman  clericalists  with  having  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  Eternal  City  by 
making  it  the  capital  of  a  special  country, 
proudly  answer  that  after  the  Rome  of  the 
Kepublic,  after  the  Rome  of  the  CsBsars, 
after  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  the  great 
city  still  speaks  out  with  a  grand  voice  : 
this  time  as  the  mouthpiece  of  freedom  of 
thought.  On  the  ruins  of  the  past — they 
say — a  New  Catholicity,  a  third  or  fourth 
Rome,  has  risen,  which  now  possesses  an 
international  importance  as  symbolizing 
the  cause  of  Human  Right,  the  triumph 
of  Intellect.  Hence  it  was  but  to  be  ex- 
pected thai  men  of  many  lands,  who  stand 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  against 

*  "  Giordano  Bruno  da  Nola,  impntalo  non 
solo  di  heretioo,  ma  anoo  di  heresiaroa, 
havendo  oomposto  diversi  libri,  nei  qnali, 
laadando  assai  la  Beglna  di  Inghilterra  et  altri 
principi  heretici,  soriveva  alcune  cose  conoer- 
nenti  il  partioolar  dellareligione,  chenon  con- 
veniyano,  seben  egli  parlava  filosoficamente." 


Obscurantism,  should  join,  as  they  have 
done,  in  honoring  the  valiant  victim  of  a 
revengeful  priestcraft.  Nor  is  it  held  to 
be  without  significance  that  Sig.  Crispi, 
the  present  Premier,  once  a  feDow-work- 
er  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  has  been 
among  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  mona- 
ment,  and  that  the  unveiling  of  the  statae 
of  Biuno  was  combined  with  a  commem- 
oration in  honor  of  Garibaldi,  than  whom 
there  has  been  no  more  resolute  adversaiy 
of  the  hierarchical  system.  In  this  way. 
New  Italy — as  was  said  at  the  banquet 
presided  over  by  the  Grerroan  scientist  and 
Italian  senator,  Molescbott — has  assigned 
to  Rome  her  proper  spiritual  place  in  the 
civilized  world. 

TI. 

Geneva,  France,  England,  Germany, 
in  which  countries  the  martyred  champion 
of  freethought  alternately  dwelt  during  his 
restless  pilgrimage,  are  all,  like  Italy  her- 
self, particularly  interested  in  him  whose 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but 
whose  works,  though  put  on  the  Index, 
remain  immortal.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  he  had  been  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten. His  books  had  become  publishers' 
rarities.  The  best  present  Italian  writers  * 
avow  that  German  research  saved  him 
from  oblivion,  and  that  Germans  have  de- 
voted the  most  careful  study  to  Biuno. 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  Herder,  Leasing,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Wagner,  and 
Gfrorer — who  re-edited  his  Italian  and 
Latin  works  f^Feuerbach,  Lange,  Diih- 
ring,  Zollner,  Hellwald,  Oarri^re,  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss Brunnhofer,  and  many  others, 
have  done  good  work  in  this  connection. 
Nor  shall  Roth,  our  university  professor 
at  Heidelberg,  be  forgotten,  who  was  to 
us  both  a  friend  and  a  teacher  in  the  dava 
of  our  youth,  and  whose  premature  death 
has  unfortunately  cut  short  the  powerful 
promise  of  still  more  important  writings 
than  he  actually  left. 

We  can  rapidly  pass  over  the  incidents 
fA  Bruno's  troubled  life.  On  the  moot 
question  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  joined 
a  Reformed  community,  recent  investiga- 
tion has  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  hia 

*  See  Domenioo  Berii :  V\ia  di  Giordano 
Bruno.  David  Levi  :  Giordano  Bruno  o  la  Re- 
Hgione  del  Pensiero, 

f  See  Wagner  :  Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno ; 
Gfrdrer  :  Corpus  Philoaophorum ;  also  Fioren- 
to  :  Jordani  Brwd  Opera  Laline  Conaoripia. 
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name,  at  least,  was  inscribed  in  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Italian  Protestant 
Church  at  Geneva. *  When  in  that  strong- 
hold of  the  Reformation^  he  doffed  his 
Dominican  dress,  owing  to  advice  given 
to  him,  and  was  fitted  out,  by  his  com- 
patriots there,  with  knightlj  sword,  hat, 
mantle,  and  ^oes.  The  dark  Calvinistie 
ereed  had,  however,  as  little  attraction  for 
him  as  the  orthodoxy  of  Oxford.  In  his 
tremendous  quarrel  with  the  doctors  of 
theology  of  that  university  town  he  prided 
himself,  in  opposition  to  their  '*  igno* 
ranee,  presimiption,  and  rustic  rudeness," 
on  havinff  proved  by  word  and  deed  that 
he  himseu  ^'  had  been  born  under  a  more 
genial  sky."  Still,  in  the  vehement  ex* 
pressions  launched  against  them  afterward, 
oe  showed  deariy  enough  that  he  could 
match  Luther  in  the  vituperative  strength 
of  language. 

He  wanted  to  be— «o  he  said  in  his  an* 
nounoement  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
«— '  *  an  awakener  of  sleeping  minds,  a  8ub« 
duer  of  arrogant  stupiditv,  a  champion  of 
the  universal  love  of  mankind. "  To  him, 
in  his  own  words,  *'  Italian  and  Enf^lish- 
man  were  the  same  :  man  or  woman,  bish- 
op or  king,  burgher  or  soldier,  made  no 
difference  ;  he  only  looked  at  the  face  of 
true  humanitv."  The  manifesto  is  writ- 
ten in  somewhat  bomliastic  style  ;  bat  that 
was  the  manner  of  the  age.  His  sad  ex- 
perience at  Oxford  did  not  prevent  him 
from  retaining  a  kindly  remembrance  of 
England.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  be- 
ing herself  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
gave  protection  to  the  persecuted  philoso- 
pher, he  repeatedly  speaks  with  most  glow- 
ing gratitude.  Like  all  foreign  travellers 
from  early  times,  he  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  the  bearing  of  Englishwomen. 
He  says  '*  they  are  on  earth  what  the  stars 
are  above."  In  one  of  his  poems — in 
which,  it  is  truei  he  laments,  in  the  tone 
of  Rousseau  or  Schiller,  the  destruction  of 
a  more  beautiful  primitive  world  by  the 
spread  of  an  aggressive  and  pitiless  so* 
called  civilization — he  sings  of  '^  the  Brit- 
on's terrible  energy,  who,  regardless  of 
the  stormy  deep  and  of  the  towering 
mountains,  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
mightily  exceeding  Argonautic  art." 

In  Germany,  where  Bruno  for  two  years 
taught  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the 

*T.  Dufour:    Giordano  Bruno   d    OerUve, 
1884. 


then  famous  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
where  he  also  made  shorter  stays  at  Mar- 
burg, Prag,  Helmst&dt,  and  Frankfurt,  he 
seems  to  have  pleased  himself  best.  Wit- 
ness his  farewell  address  to  the  Grermans, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  of  a  more 
laudatory  kind.  Curiously  enough,  he 
was  taken  up  at  Wittenberg,  which  he 
calls  '^  the  German  Athens,"  by  the 
strictly  orthodox  Lutheran  party,  as  op- 
posed to  the  adherents  of  Melanchthon, 
who  passed  for  being  more  broad-minded. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  encouragement  Bruno  had  received 
in  Calvinistie  Geneva.  The  followers  of 
Melanchthon  were  in  the  odor  of  a  ten- 
dency toward  Calvinism.  Hence  their 
Lutheran  opponents  made  friends  with 
Bruno.  Extremes  met.  However,  his 
sojourn  at  the  renowned  German  seat  of 
learning  was  to  him  altogether  a  delight- 
ful one.  After  he  had  left,  he  burst  forth 
into  a  perfect  psdan  in  honor  of  German 
science,  art,  and  general  culture.  Speak- 
ing of  the  seven  branches  of  university 
erudition  as  the  seven  pillars  of  wisdom, 
he  said.: — 

On  these  pfllars  Wisdom  has  built  her 
honss.  First,  it  stood  ia  Egypt ;  then,  under 
Zoroaster,  in  Persia  ;  then  among  the  Gym- 
nosophists  of  India ;  then  under  Orpheus, 
among  the  Thrakians ;  fifthly,  among  the 
Greeks  at  the^me  of  their  Sages  ;  then  under 
Arohitas,  Empedooles,  and  Lueretius,  in  Italy ; 
and  seventhly,  that  house  now  stands  in  Ger- 
many. Let  the  Germans  not  imagine  that  I 
wish  to  flatter  them.  But  since  the  Empire 
has  been  in  their  hands,  more  genius  and 
more  art  is  to  be  met  with  among  them  than 
among  othef  nations.  Who  was  comparable, 
in  his  days,  to  Albertns  Magnus  ?  Who  could 
be  likened  to  Nioolaus  the  Gusan  ?  *  Had  not 
the  priestly  cowl  hidden  and  hemmed  his  gen- 
ius here  and  there,  I  would  acknowledge  his 
having  been  not  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
Pythagoras. 

Giordano  Bruno  still  mentions  other  i\* 
lustrions  men  of  science  in  Germany  ; 
among  them,  Copernicus.  '^  May  God 
grant,"  he  goes  on,  '*  that  the  Germans 
will  perceive  their  own  strength,  and  then 

*  Nikolans  of  Cosa — ^that  is,  Euee,  near  Trier 
— is  that  famous  German  theologian  and  card- 
inal who  in  the  fifteenth  century  already  ex- 
pounded the  anti-clerical  doctrine  of  the  plu- 
rality of  worlds  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  wrih 
round  the  sun.  He  was  an  Old  Catholic,  so 
to  say,  who  strenuously  insisted  on  the  Pope 
being  under,  not  above,  the  Church  CounoiL 
As  one  of  the  first  he  recognized  the  fraud  of 
the  false  documents  on  which  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popee  rested. 
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they  will  not  be  men,  but  very  gods. 
He  sees  something  '*  truly  divine  in  the 
spirit  of  that  nation,  which  does  only  not 
excel  in  that  in  which  it  feels  no  delight.' ' 
Coming  to  the  German  stmggle  against 
Romanist  theocracy,  Bmno  attacks  the 
supreme  Pontiff  as  '^  that  potentate  who 
is  armed  with  key  and  sword,  with  false- 
hood and  force,  with  hypocrisy  and 
haughtiness ;  at  once  Fox  and  Lion ; 
Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Hell,  who  with 
superstitious  cult  and  more  than  bestial 
Ignorance,  under  the  name  of  divine  wis- 
dom, poisons  the  whole  world."  When 
'^  nobody  dared  to  oppose  the  all- devour- 
ing monster,  in  order  to  give  a  better  form 
and  a  better  order  to  a  worthless  and  cor- 
rupt century,''  then,  saysBnmo,  **  a  Her* 
eules  arose,  who  vanquished  the  three* 
headed  Hell  hound  adorned  with  the  triple 
crown."  *  *  Thou,  0  Luther  I  thou  sawest 
the  light  ;  thou  feltest  the  vivifying  breath 
of  God  ;  thou  followedst  His  command 
unarmed  ;  thou  wentest  up  to  the  enemy. 
Fighting  him  with  the  power  of  the  word, 
and  beating  him  back,  thou  gainedst  the 
victory  ;  and  with  the  arms  of  the  van- 
quished thou  raisedst  a  monument  of  tri- 
umph up  to  heaven.  Do  not  ask  where 
the  club  of  this  Hercules  is.  'Twas  the 
pen  that  did  it !" 

These  passages  are  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  Italian  philosopher  had  soared, 
eagle-like,  above  all  Church  dogmas, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant  His  eu- 
logy of  Luther  was  a  eulogy  of  the  doughty 
wrestler  who  had  cleared  the  path  for  free 
research.  As  to  Germany  at  large,  Bruno 
is  full  of  praise  for  the  kindly  manners  of 
her  people  and  the  generosity  with  which 
he,  the  banished,  poor,  and  persecuted 
exile,  was  received  there.  '^  Although, 
carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  the  ideas 
with  which  I  was  inspired,  I  may  now  and 
then,  in  my  public  lectures,  have  uttered 
things  shaking  the  very  foundations  of 
accepted  doctrines,  no  pedantic  fanatic," 
he  says,  ' '  turned  up  his  nose  or  gnashed 
his  teeth,  or  puffed  up  his  cheeks,  against 
me,  or  struck  his  desk  in  professional 
fury  ;  but  in  accordance  with  your  splen- 
did humanity  and  science  you  proved 
yourselves  sages. ' ' 

In  the  sacred  registers  of  the  Santa  Casa 
—to  borrow  an  expression  from  Schiller's 
Don  Carlos — Bruno's  denunciation  of  the 
Papacy  and  his  praise  of  Luther  were,  no 
doubt,  entered  with  a  two  and  threefold 


black  mark.  Having,  like  the  G^maa 
reformer,  come  out  of  a  monkish  order, 
he  attacked  monkhood  as  the  very  essence 
of  superstition,  and  as  guilty  of  all  vices. 
'^  Qui  dicit  monachum,  significat  ipsam 
superstitionem,  ipsam  avaritiam,  hypo- 
crisin  ipsam  et  tandem  omnium  vitioram 
apothecam.  Uno  ergo  dico  verbo  :  mon- 
achusest*"  And  with  an  untranslatable 
sally  of  wit  against  the  discreditable  life 
of  would-be  holy  recluses  : — ^'  Insani 
fugiunt  mundum,  immundnmque  seqnun- 
tur." 

There  are  beautiful  poetical  passages  in 
which  Bruno  rejoices  at ''  having  escaped 
from  the  narrow  and  dark  prison  in  which 
my  intellect  had  so  long  been  bound  in 
fetters,  and  at  having  won  the  sweet  lib- 
erty which  allows  me  to  breathe  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  new  light. ' '  Through  l^is 
freedom  he  became  *'*'  imbued  with  a  dig- 
niied  love  for  the  beautiful,  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  the  good  ;  the  charm  of  di- 
vine truth  and  the  aspirations  toward  a 
truer  life  have  led  me  to  noble  aims,  un- 
daunted by  the  cries  of  an  ignorant  mob 
and  by  the  tempests  of  t^e  age."  A  feel- 
ing of  universal  love  is  often  expressed  by 
him.  '^  The  philanthropic  philosopher's 
fatherland,"  ne  thought,  ''  is  every- 
where." In  prc^hetic  words  as  to  his 
own  final  fate  he  wrote  : — **  Fifty  or  a 
hundred  torches  will  not  be  wanting  to 
me,  even  though  I  should  walk  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  if  ever  it  should 
happen  that  I  were  to  die  on  Roman  Cath- 
olic earth. ' '    And  truly,  so  it  came  to  pass. 

ra. 

The  works  from  which  Bruno's  specu- 
lative views  can  mainly  be  gathered  are  : 
The  Banquet  on  Ash  Wedneeday  ;  On  the 
Cause^  ike  Principle^  and  the  One ;  and 
On  the  Infinite^  the  Universe^  and  the 
Worlde.  Contrary  to  what  the  general 
reader  might  expect  from  some  of  these 
titles,  a  great  deal  of  that  which  he  has 
left  is  written  in  language  as  lively  as  it  is 
poetic/al,  though  not  seldom  verging  on 
the  darkly  rhapsodical.  Some  of  his  ex- 
positions are  given  in  the  shape  of  ani- 
mated conversations,  marked  by  dramatic 
power,  and  in  a  very  attractive  style — 
different  from  other  productions  of  his» 
which  may  appear  dry  and  abstruse, 
though  they  are  not  more  so  than  those  of 
many  a  distinguished  philosopher. 
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As  a  writer,  Brano  comes  out  in  various 
moods.  He  IS  a  wit,  a  satirist,  an  impet- 
noas  pamphleteer  ;  a  philosopher  some^ 
times  of  Herakleitean  darkness,  sometimes 
of  magnificent  profundity  ;  a  humorous, 
bantering  destroyer  of  antiquated  dogmas, 
and  an  enthusiastic  idealist  full  of  glowing 
faith  in  a  nobler  development  of  mankind  ; 
a  dialectician  who  has  not  got  rid  of  med- 
isBval  scholasticism  and  mechanical  sym- 
bolism, and  yet  a  deep  thinker  who,  even 
more  by  the  flight  of  his  vast  ranging 
fancy  than  by  scientific  proof,  forestalls 
the  results  of  modem  science.  He  is  a 
prosing  expounder  of  an  impossible,  be- 
wildering  art  of  memory,  and  a  poetical, 
sublimely  eloquent  explorer  of  the  all-com- 
prising mysterj  of  Nature  ;  an  enlightened 
rationalist,  and  a  believer  in  the  sympa- 
^etic  contact  and  relations  of  all  things 
and  beings  ;  a  fierce  fighter  in  lan^iage 
which  to  our  times  now  and  then  seems 
gross,  and  an  enraptured  singer  of  most  del- 
icate strains,  full  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  He  is  a  dethroner  of  pontifical 
pride,  a  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  suffer- 
ing masses,  and  a  despiser  of  those  who 
slavishly  serve  the  crowd. 

The  works  of  Bruno,  who  was  bom  at 
Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1548, 
and  martyred  in  1600,  were  printed  be- 
tween 1582  and  1591,  when  the  Holy  In- 
quisition took  him  into  its  hands.  His 
books,  therefore,  range  from  his  thirty - 
fourth  to  his  forty-third  year.  Many  of 
them  accordingly  bear  the  stamp  of  that 
youthful  liveliness  and  passionate  exuber- 
ance—that ^^  something  Bacchantic,"  as 
Hegel  said  of  him — which  is  a  strong  fea- 
ture in  this  southern  Italian  forerunner  of 
a  new  era  of  intellect.  His  many  wan- 
derings left  him  no  leisure  for  fully  work- 
ing out  a  philosophical  system.  Nor  has 
the  course  of  his  ideas  always  ran  in  ex- 
actly the  same  bed  ;  indeed,  who  that  ever 
pondered  deeply  on  the  last  insoluble  prob- 
lems, has  not  had  his  thoughts,  off  and 
on,  driven  this  way  and  that  way  ?  This 
occasional  variety  in  Brano  accounts  for 
his  having  impressed  thinkers  of  very  op- 
posite schools  that  came  after  him. 

Maybe,  if  so  large  and  universalist  a 
mind  had  not  been  put  between  prison- 
bars  for  nine  years,  and  then  subjected  to 
the  only  fire- burial  allowed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  namely,  the  buming  of  the  living 
flesh,  the  world  would,  in  bis  maturer 
age,  have  been  presented  with  a  work  of 


supreme  import  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. Even  as  it  was,  he  must  be  held  to 
have  in  no  mean  degree  influenced  Des- 
cartes, and  to  have  been  the  spiritual 
father  of  Spinoza  and  Leibniz.  There  are 
those  who  assert  that  Spinoza  would  have 
been  impossible  had  Brano  lived  longer^ 
and  that  Leibniz  owed  more  to  him  than 
has  been  acknowledged.  Bruno  himself 
stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Lucretius,  and 
in  his  conceptions  there  is  much  conso- 
nance with  Neo-Platonism.  At  the  same 
time  his  views  are  of  an  even  broader  and 
bolder  kind.  In  his  semi-philosophical, 
semi- poetical  anticipations  he  comes  close- 
ly to  that  evolution  theory  which  Lamarck, 
Geoffrpy,  Saint  Hilaire,  Kant,  Goethe, 
Eaup,  Wallace  and  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and 
others,  have  either  indicated  or  scientifi- 
cally worked  out  during  a  recent  period. 

That  is  a  doctrine  which  can  be  found 
even,  albeit  in  fantastic  shape,  in  Ovid  ; 
again,  in  Aristotle  ;  furthermore,  in  a 
most  remarkable  poem  attributed  to  Em* 
pedokles,  where  the  impossibility  of  Be- 
ing arising  from  Nothing,  and  the  equal 
impossibility  of  an  utter  annihilation  of 
that  which  is,  find  quite  a  modem  exposi- 
tion. But  why  should  we  say  modem  ? 
Perhaps  some  fragments  of  Berosos  give 
a  hint  as  to  similar  views  having  already 
been  held  among  the  Babylonians.  All 
the  speculative  questions  which  trouble  us 
^-or,  perchance,  because  recognized  as  in- 
soluble and  as  the  Unknowable,  no  longer 
bum  our  hearts,  as  they  did  that  of  Faust 
— have  already  occupied  the  Hindoo  of 
old.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  question  as 
to  the  unity  of  all  things,  the  Non-Duality 
{A'dvaita)  as  the  Indians  of  a  later  phil- 
osophical school  called  it ;  Monism,  Dual- 
ism, Pantheism,  Atheism  ;  the  so-called 
Nihilistic  conception  of  the  universe  ;  the 
system  of  Fichte  as  to  the  Ego  from  which 
the  non  Ego  is  shadowed  forth  ;  Darwin- 
ism, Pessimism  :  every  thing  has  its  proto- 
type among  early  Indian  thinkers. 

What  wonderful  things  has  Eapila  said 
— Eapila,  after  whom  Buddha  constructed 
a  "  religion  without  God  and  without  im- 
mortality !"  Nay,  what  deep  thoughts, 
in  a  different  line,  flash  forth  from  Vedic 
hymns,  especially  from  that  extraordinary 
song  (x.  129)  which  has  filled  some  of  the 
foremost  students  of  the  philosophy  of  all 
nations  with  just  astonishment,  and  of 
which  in  Professor  Max  MUller's  Sanskrit 
Literature  a  beautiful  translation  is  given, 
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which  he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 
The  boldness  of  thought  in  that  poem — 
says  the  distinguished  Oxford  scholar 
whose  name  is  among  the  International 
Committee  for  the  monument  of  Giordano 
Bruno — is  **  matched  only  by  the  Eleatic 
thinkers  of  Greece  or  by  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy." 

The  Greeks  themselves,  I  may  add, 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  essence  of 
their  philosophies  having  come  from  the 
East — "from  the  barbarians/'  as  one  of 
their  writers  has  it  That  means,  no 
doabt,  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Thrak- 
ians,  that  highly  martial,  musical,  poeti- 
cal,  and  also  deeply  philosophical  race 
which  was  kindred  to  the  Teutonic  stock. 
'^Thrakian  philosophy"  is  a  well-known 
expression  among  the  ancients.  By  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  In- 
dia, ideas  and  even  books  were  brought 
from  the  far  East  to  Greece.  In  all  like  - 
lihood  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  may  part- 
ly be  fathered  upon  this  contact  of  the 
Hellenes  with  southern  Asia.  The  devel- 
opment of  mankind  forms  a  long  chain  of 
intellect,  some  of  the  links  of  which  may 
often  be  hidden,  covered  over  for  a  time, 
but  which  yet  exist. 

As  to  Bruno,  the  Lucretian  and  Emped- 
oklean  vein  was  strong  in  him.  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  House  of  Wisdom  ho 
shows,  in  ^ite  of  the  slight  chronological 
disarrangement  of  his  references,  how 
much  he  felt  this  close  connection  of 
philosophical  thoughts  among  nations  sep- 
arated by  time  and  long  distance— even 
including  Indians  and  Thrakians.  Hindoo 
literature  was  not,  of  course,  within  reach 
of  Bruno.  Yet  it  hat  not  been  inaptly 
said  that  he  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the 
Bhagavad-Git^.*"  He  does  so  by  his 
ideas,  and  even  often  in  style.  When 
Krishna  says  of  himself  that  he  is  "  the 
savor  in  waters,  the  luminous  principle  in 
the  moon  and  sun,  the  sound  in  the  ether, 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  earth,  the  bright- 
ness in  the  iiame,  the  vitality  in  all  be- 
ings ;"  when  he  exclaims  :  "  Here  in  my 
body  now  behold  the  whole  Universe  in  a 
collective  form,  with  objects  movable  and 
immovable,  and  whatever  else  thou 
wouldst  behold,"  we  seem  to  have  before 
us  passages  from  the  Italian  thinker. 

Bruno  conceived  the  universe  as  the  great 

*  H.  Brannhofer  :  Giordano  Bmno'a  WeUan- 
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Unity,  as  the  Eternally  One  in  which  mat- 
ter and  force  are  identical.  Ever  chang- 
ing in  its  forms  and  phenomena,  it  always 
remains  harmoniously  the  One.  In  miiik- 
erals,  plants,  and  animals,  Bruno  recog- 
nizes but  a  varied  manifestation  of  one 
moving  principle  which  is  not  outside  the 
worlds,  but  remains  enveloped  in  their 
very  essence.  Not  even  the  mightiest 
power  could  create  the  Infinite  with  its 
numberless  quantity  of  forms  ;  nor  eoold 
we  imagine  something  apart  from  this  Ut- 
ing  immensity.  Matter  is  the  primev^al 
basis  of  everything — matter  from  which 
the  operative  force  contained  in  it  can 
never  be  separated.  In  it  the  whole  reaU 
ity  exists,  and  the  Real  and  the  Potential 
are  one  and  the  same.  In  its  eternal 
course.  Matter  pours  itself  forth,  by  vir* 
tue  of  its  inner  vitality,  through  all  parta 
of  the  whole,  and  ever  returns  to  itself. 

These  definitions  of  Bruno  concemiog 
matter  are  to  be  reckoned,  according  to 
Moritz  Carri^re,*  among  the  greatest  facta 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  Ger- 
man writer,  though  himself  rather  india- 
ing  to  theistic  notions,  is  yet  as  deeply 
struck  with  the  prof oundness  of  the  Italian 
thinker  as  Professor  TVndall,  when  refer- 
ring to  Bruno,  in  his  Belfast  Address,  in 
these  words  : — '*  Matter  is  not  the  mere 
naked  empty  capacity  which  philosophers 
have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal 
mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  out  of 
her  own  womb." 

Let  us  at  onoe  acknowledge  that  even 
in  the  mythological  systems  of  ancient 
nations — of  Indians,  Thrakians,  Greeks, 
Teutons,  and  so  forth — ideas  about  pri- 
meval matter  are  to  be  found  not  so  very 
dissimilar  to  those  of.  Bruno.  In  some  of 
those  mythologies,  which  are  but  picta- 
resque  renderings  of  cosmogonic  ideas,  the 
very  Gods  issue  from  eternal  matter,  while 
Fate,  that  is,  the  causal  and  inevitable 
coneatenadon  of  things  and  events,  mas- 
ters tiiiem  all—the  divine  circle  as  well  as 
mankind.  Again,  when  Bruno  says : 
^^  What  first  was  seed  becomes  grass,  then 
an  ear,  then  bread,  chyle,  blood,  semen^ 
embryo,  man,  a  corpse,  then  again  earth, 
stone,  or  some  other  mass,  and  so  forth," 
we  are  apt  to  remember  an  ancient  anno- 
tation to  the  Vedas,  which  says  :  ^'  The 
finer  part  of  wheiy,  when  shaken,  rises  and 
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becomes  batter.  Even  so,  my  child,  the 
finer  part  of  noarishmeDt,  when  eaten, 
rises  and  changes  into  mind." 

Against  the  Aristotelean  view  and  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  Bruno  defended  the 
Fysttjm  of  Copernicns.  He  addresses  the 
great  astronomer  as  the  most  noble  one 
who  has  recovered  the  meaning  of  Pythag- 
oras, of  Timaeus,  of  Hegesias,  and  Nike* 
tes.  fie  praises  the  predecessor  of  Coper- 
nicns, Nicolans  of  Cnsa,  and  German 
mathematicians  in  general.  In  upholding 
the  eternal  rotation  of  all  heavenly  bodies, 
Brano  argues  in  a  manner  not  fully  scien- 
tific ;  his  strength  of  intuition  being,  in 
these  as  in  other  subjects,  far  greater  than 
his  learning,  though  he  felt  the  warmest 
admiration  for  specialist  explorers. 
There  is  great  charm,  nevertheless,  in  his 
poetical  diction,  when  he  speaks  of  end- 
lessly innumerable  worlds  being  contained 
in  the  all-encompas»ng  Unity,  and  of  every 
individual  part,  every  fractional  monad  of 
the  All,  forming  a  reflex  of  the  soul-ani- 
mated  totality.  He  assumed  a  World- 
Soul  absolutely  inseparable  from  Matter  ; 
the  former  constitutmg  the  impulsive  force 
of  things.  The  greatest,  he  averred,  is 
embodied  in  the  smallest ;  the  smallest  is 
H  portraiture  of  the  greatest.  Everything 
in  existence  has,  from  the  beginning,  had 
its  inward  germ,  its  preparation,  its  ten- 
dency toward  completion.  This  material 
infinity  of  the  Eternally  One  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  centre.  Neither  our  globe 
nor  any  other  astral  body  can  pretend  to 
such  a  position.  The  Universe  b  both  all 
centre  and  all  periphery  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

IV. 

Taking  his  cue  from  the  Neo-Platonist 
Plotinus,  Bruno  laid  down  ^  the  principle 
of  his  ethics  the  striving  for  greater  beau- 
teousness.  In  this,  again,  he  comes  near 
to  Darwin's  principle  of  natural  selection 
among  individuals.  Evolutionary  maxims 
are  altogether  the  special  characteristic  of 
Bruno's  mind.  Hence  he  could  not  fall 
in  with  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  a 
Paradise  from  which  mankind  had  been 
driven.  At  most,  he  maintains  that  some 
races  have  been  happier  in  their  simpler 
and  unsophisticated  condition.  He 
launches  out  bitterly  against  the  devilish 
works  of  Spanish  would-be  civilizers  in 
Pern  and  Mexico.  The  descent  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind  from  one  pair  he 


denied,  while  holding  a  firm  belief  in  their 
capability  for  greater  perfection. 

There  are  some  passages  in  which 
Bruno's  idea  of  a  Godhead  approaches 
the  deistic  doctrine  ;  but  in  the  main  he 
appears  richly  imbued  with  mixed  notions 
of  a  sublimely  spiritualized  materialism 
and  of  a  strongly  materialized  pantheism. 
He  did  not  believe  in  personal  immortality, 
but  in  the  indestructibility  of  a  central 
monad  constituting  the  essence  of  man. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  upheld  the 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
That  doctrine,  strange  to  say,  has  been 
half  avowed  by  Leibniz  in  a  private  letter, 
and  more  openly  by  even  so  clear  and 
rationalistic  a  writer  as  Lessing,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Education  of  Mankinds 
On  other  planets,  Bruno  assumed  the  prob- 
able existence  of  populations  of  a  more 
highly  organized  nature.  Between  men 
and  animals  he  could  only  allow  a  di£Eer- 
ence  of  quality  as  regards  mind. 

His  cheerful  southern  temperament  kept 
him  from  all  pessimistic  moods.  Hope 
and  joy  were  the  stamp  of  his  whole  be- 
ing. *'  He  revels,"  as  Moritz  Carriere 
has  it, ' '  in  the  vital  abundance  of  nature  ; 
he  delights  in  the  creative  wealth  of  the 
mind,  while  his  glowing  spirit  at  the  same 
time  plunges  into  the  cool  and  ^  limpid 
depth  of  the  one  basis  of  all  things." 
There  are  some  beautiful  poetical  utter- 
ances in  De  Immenso^  in  which  Bruno 
castigates  the  sour  and  tyrannous  sects 
that  would  fain  ^'  disfigure  the  sunniest 
day  with  the  shadows  of  hell,"  and  *^  by 
their  unnatural  nonsense  stop  the  even 
course  of  the  progressive  development  of 
mankind,  extinguishing  the  light  of  intel- 
lect." Throng  such  successively  tri- 
umphant sects  of  zealots,  ^*  nation  becomes 
alienated  from  nation  ;  children  desert 
their  parents  ;  men  refuse  a  greeting  to 
those  of  different  faith  ;  every  fanatical 
wight,  intellectually  impotent  as  he  is, 
plays  the  prophet,  if  he  does  not  even 
pretend  to  enact  the  part  of  Omnipotence. ' ' 

In  matters  of  the  State  and  of  political 
economy,  Bruno  held  reforming  opinions. 
In  some  sense  they  might  be  called  social- 
istic, as  opposed  to  that  pseudo* liberty 
which  makes  the  weak  and  the  disinherited 
simply  the  victim  of  the  strong  and  the 
rich.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  doing  away  with 
the  difference  of  classes ;  he  protests 
against  a  '^bestial  equality."      A  warm 
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advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  toiling  massesy 
he  shows  a  noble  contempt  for  mere  dem- 
agogiCy  self-seeking  flatterers  of  an  igno- 
rant and  unstable  multitade.  ' '  It  is  a 
downright  proof  of  a  mean  and  infamous 
way  of  thinking  to  shape  one's  sentiments 
and  thoughts  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  multitude  merely  because  it  is  the 
multitude. ' '  Tie  himself  always  preserved 
a  proud  and  straightforward  independence. 
Even  when  he  went  much  astray  in  his  the- 
oretical views  as  to  a  particular  point  of 
our  social  organization,  he  spoke  out  as 
fearlessly  as  any  classic  philosopher  of  old. 

Pure  in  life,  wickedly  maligned  by  his 
pupil,  the  wretch  Mocenigo,  who  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  au- 
thorities and  the  Inquisition,  Giordano 
Bruno  is  a  noble  martyr's  figure.  In  per- 
son he  is  described  as  small  of  stature,  of 
slight  delicate  build  ;  with  thin  and  pallid 
face,  and  meditative  physiognomy  ;  the 
glance  both  eager  and  melancholy  ;  the 
hair  and  the  beard  between  black  and 
chestnut ;  in  his  speech  ready,  rapid, 
imaginative,  and  of  lively  gestures  ;  in 
manner  urbane  and  gentle.  Sociable,  ami- 
able, and  gladsome  in  conversation,  as  is 
the  character  of  southern  Italians,  he  eas- 
ily yielded  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
others.  Of  open  frankness  among  friends 
and  foes,  he  was  as  quickly  moved  to  anger 
as  he  was  far  from  rancor  and  revenge. 

Deeper  investigation,  such  as  is  now  to 
be  expected  after  the  great  Roman  com- 
memoration, will  probably  result  in  show- 
ing that  the  leaven  of  Bruno's  master- 
mind has  operated  more  powerfully  even 
than  had  been  hitherto  known.  This 
much  is  already  clear,  that  not  upon  Spi- 
noza and  Leibniz  only  has  he  had  a  stirring 
effect,  but  that  in  some  of  Goethe's  pro- 
f  oundest  poems  also  are  his  vestiges  strong- 
ly traceable.  The  great  German  poet  him- 
self  mentions  that  his  own  intellect  had 
been  uplifted  by  the  writings  of  **  Jor^ 
danus  Brunous  of  Nola."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "  it  requires  almost  superhuman 
efforts  to  extract  the  pure  gold  and  silver 
from  the  unequal  lodes,  and  that  every 
one  bom  with  a  similar  bent  of  mind  had 
better  turn  to  Nature  itself  than  fatigue 
himself  among  gangues,  perhaps  among 
heaps  of  dross  and  slag,  of  bygone  cen- 
turies." This  scarcely  does  proper  just- 
ice to  Bruno.  The  truth  is  that  Goethe, 
who  personally  felt  magnetically  attracted 
toward  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  who  in 


the  susurration  of  a  sea  of  bulrushes  heard 
the  stirring  motion  of  growing  woilds, 
owed  to  the  Italian  poet-philosopher  more 
than  appears  from  this  passage.  Some  of 
the  loftiest  ideas  in  "  Faust ^*  have  their 
manifest  prototype  in  Bruno.  In  the  same 
way  Goethe's  famous — 

Was  w&r'  ein  Gott,  der  nur  vod  Anssen  stiesse, 
Im  Ereis  das  All  am  Finger  laofen  Uesse  ? 
Ihm  ziemt's,  die  Welt  im  Innem  za  bewegen, 
Nator  in  sioh,  sich  in  Natar  zn  hegen. 
So  dass,  was  in  ihm  lebt  nnd  webt  ond  ist, 
Nie  seine  Kraft,  nie  seinen  Geist  vergiBBt-— 

has  its  almost  literal  counterpart  in  Bruno's 
'^  Non  est  Deus  vel  intelligcntia  exterior 
circumrotans  et  circumducens ;  dignius 
enim  illi  debet  esse  internum  principinm 
motns,  quod  est  natura  propria,  species 
propria,  anima  propria,"  and  so  foith. 
It  is  within  the  last  few  years  only  that 
Dr.  L.  Jacoby,  Hermann  Bruunhofer,  and 
others  have  given  the  full  evidence  of  this 
influence  of  Bruno  upon  Goethe.  Well, 
therefore,  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  poet- 
philosopher  what  Goethe  makes  Faust  say, 
that  '*  the  trace  of  his  earthly  days  will 
not  perish  for  ages  to  come." 

V. 

Both  moderate  Church  reformers  and 
independent  thinkers  were  subjected  to  the 
fiery  doom.  It  has  been  brought  to  rec- 
ollection, during  the  Bruno  commemora- 
tion, that  another  progressive  theologian 
and  philosophical  thinker,  a  native  of 
Nola,  like  himself,  Poniponio  Algieti, 
was  burned,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  at 
Rome,  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  his  head  and  hands  stand- 
ing out  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  his 
torments  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Few  know  that  in  Luther's  days,  even  in 
Germany — at  Eoln,  at  Passau,  and  at 
Munich,  wherever  the  Papal  power  still 
was  strong — Adolf  Klarenbach  and  Peter 
Flystedt,  Leonhard  Kaiser  and  Georg  Wag- 
ner were  burned  at  the  stake. 

To  the  memory  of  the  two  first-named, 
Luther  dedicated  a  hymn  of  praise.  The 
martyrdom  of  Leonhard  Kaiser  also  he 
sang,  by  way  of  alluding  to  the  meaning 
of  his  names,  as  the  death  of  ' '  a  strong 
and  fearless  lion,  who  bore  his  family 
name,  too,  with  good  right  as  the  first 
and  foremost  of  his  race."  But  can  we 
compare  these  with  a  philosophical  genius 
like  Bruno,  a  knight  of  intellect,  of  tower- 
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ing  greatness,  the  ardor  of  whose  poetical 
vein  has  its  counterpart  in  the  mighty 
grasp  of  his  intuition  and  the  profundity 
of  his  reason  ? 

What  were  his  sufferings  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  dungeon  in  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion kept  him  ?  What  ferocious  attempts 
were  made  to  hend  and  break  the  energy 
of  the  highly  cultured,  unfrocked  friar 
whose  mind  was  nourished  with  the  love 
of  antiquity  ?  If,  as  a  prisoner,  he  had  a 
moment  of  faltering,  the  answer  has  been 
given  in  the  words  :  **  How  can  you  ex- 
pect that  torture,  even  though  applied  for 
nours,  should  prevail  against  a  whole  life 
of  study  and  inquiry  V '  Campanella,  who 
after  Bruno  was  kept  in  prison  f o'r  twenty- 
seven  years,  said  of  his  own  sufferings  : — 
'^  The  last  time  I  was  tortured,  it  was  for 
forty  hours.  I  was  fettered  with  cords 
which  cut  to  the  very  bones  ;  I  was  hung 
up  with  hands  tied  back,  a  most  sharp 
piece  of  wood  being  used,  which  cut  out 
large  parts  of  my  desh  and  produced  a 
vast  loss  of  blood."  Perhaps  some  day, 
when  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  become 
fully  accessible,  we  shall  learn  a  little  more 
of  Bruno's  last  years  of  torment. 

On  being  informed  of  his  doom,  he,  in 
the  face  of  a  horrible  death,  heroically  said 
to  his  inhuman  judges  : — '*  Perhaps  you 
pronounce  your  sentence  with  greater  fear 
than  that  with  which  I  receive  it !" 
Among  those  who  formed  the  tribunal  was 
Cardinal  Bellarmin,  the  same  who  later 
on  forced  Galilei  to  an  apparent  recanta- 
tion, and  Cardinal  Sanseverina,  who  had 
called  the  massacre  of  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew  '^  a  splendid  day,  most  pleas- 
ant to  Catholics. "  The  sentence  against 
Bruno  was,  as  usual,  to  be  carried  out 
'*  without  the  spilling  of  blood."  In  the 
bandit-language  of  the  Inquisition,  as  Her- 
mann Brunnhofer  expresses  it,  this  signi- 
fied burning  at  the  stake.  Before  the  vic- 
tim of  priestcraft  was  sacrificed,  his  tongue 
was  torn  with  pincers.  But  it  still  speaks 
to  posterity  in  powerful  accents.  More 
and  more  it  is  seen  that  a  great  deiil  of 
that  which,  in  this  country,  Darwin,  Hux- 


ley, Tyndall,  Lyell,  Lubbock,  and  others, 
have  by  their  masterly  and  successful  re- 
searches made  the  common  intellectual 
property  of  all  educated  people,  had  been 
divined,  in  some  measure,  by  the  pre- 
scient genius  of  Bruno.  Unaided  by  exact 
science,  he  anticipated  in  a  general  way 
the  scientific  results  of  ages  to  come. 

The  struggle  against  Obscurantism  has 
still  to  be  carried  on.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing this,  numerous  voices  of  the  ultramon- 
tane Press  come  in  from  abroad  which 
speak  in  tones  of  inquisitorial  fury  of  the 
*'  Bruno  scandal,"  urging  a  crusade  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy.  8ome  of  these  papers  go 
the  length  of  justifying  the  burning  of 
the  Italian  thinker  by  ^'  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  Church  against  dangerous 
heresies."  The  Salzbiirger  Chronik  s&yB  : 
— '*  He  that  will  not  listen  and  obey,  must 
be  made  to  feel.  In  order  to  save  the 
good,  the  evil  must  be  annihilated.  This 
doctrine  is  the  very  basis  of  the  penal  law 
and  of  the  divine  command,  which  pun- 
ish murder,  and  which  therefore  must  all 
the  more  punish  the  murder  of  souls. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  human  con- 
science and  with  justice." 

Bruno  himself  foresaw  an  age  of  en- 
lightenment,  a  coming  century  of  prog- 
ress, when  the  powers  of  darkness  would 
sink  down  to  the  nether  world,  and  the 
hearts  of  men  be  filled  with  truth  and 
justice.  To  this  prediction  refers  the 
proud  inscription  on  his  monument : — 
**  To  Griordano  Bruno  this  memorial  has 
been  raised  by  the  centnry  prophesied  by 
him,  on  the  very  spot  where  his  pile 
burned. ' '  It  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether 
this  nineteenth  century  has  fulfilled  yet  all 
that  which  Bruno  foretold.  But  whether 
Galilei's  often-quoted  word  was  spoken  or 
not  on  the  famous  occasion  when  the 
Papal  Church  fancied  it  could  stop  the  ro- 
tation of  the  world  by  bringing  him  down 
on  his  knees,  the  truth  of  his  saying,  in 
more  than  one  sense,  becomes  ever  appar- 
ent :  **  Eppur  d  muove  T'  **  And  yet 
it  moves  !" — Nineteenth  Century, 
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A  NEAR  member  of  my  family,  too 
much  addicted,  1  regret  to  say,  to  levity 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression,  on 


perceiving  the  title  I  have  given  to  this 
philosophical  Discourse,  has  unkindly  sug- 
gested to  me,  as  I  sit,  pen  in  hand,  await- 
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ing  inspiration,  that  the  potato's  only 
proper  place  in  history  is  surely  in  a  vege- 
table dish.  I  mention  this  shallow  and 
ungenerous  domestic  criticism  at  the  very 
outset  merely  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
obvious  unfitness  of  the  feminine  mind  for 
the  Higher  Culture,  and  the  crosses  to 
which  authors  are  frequently  subject  in 
quarters  where  sympathy  might  be  most 
confidently  expected.  The  remark  itself 
I  treat  as  beneath  rejoinder.  I  answer 
not  a  lady  according  to  her  foolishness. 

For  it  must  be  obvious  at  once  to  Think- 
ing Minds,  like  yours  and  mine,  most 
proverbially  candid  and  intelligent  leader, 
that  the  potato  has  really  played  a  very  large 
part  in  the  world's  history — a  part  far 
larger  than  Marlborough's  or  Napoleon's  ; 
that  it  has  more  than  once  saved  France 
and  famished  Ireland  ;  that  it  has  changed 
the  whole  face  of-  smiling  plains,  and 
spread  cultivation  up  the  arid  slopes  of  bar- 
ren mountains.  For  a  single  plant — and 
in  all  probability  a  single  individual  weed 
— to  have  done  so  much  is  at  least  some* 
thing.  And  now  that  we'  stand  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  great  social  revo- 
lution— the  extinction  of  the  potato — now 
that  our  horticultural  and  medical  pastors 
and  masters  are  even  beginning  to  discuss 
among  themselves  what  we  shall  do  for  an 
antiscorbutic  when  we  have  to  go  without 
potatoes  altogether — ;the  time  is  surely 
come  when  those  lowly  tubers  should  no 
longer  languish  in  unsung  obscurity,  carent 
quia  vate  sacro.  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans, the  Last  of  the  Barons,  and  the  Last 
Minstrel  have  all  been  celebrated  in  fitting 
lays.  I  will  fiing  myself  into  the  breach 
like  Marcus  Curtius  ;  I  will  constitute  my- 
self, pro  tem,f  the  vates  sacer  of  the  mori- 
bund race  ;  I  will  pose  as  the  Laureate  of 
the  Last  of  the  Potatoes. 

For  the  potato  is  really  going  to  pot — 
or,  if  the  expression  be  deemed  too  per- 
sonal to  the  subject,  to  Bath,  Putney, 
Jericho,  Halifax,  or  any  other  familiar 
refuge  of  the  destitute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided.  The  soul  of  Kew,  indeed, 
is  disturbed  about  the  potato.  Consult- 
ants are  debating  on  its  probable  lease  of 
life.  Constitutional  disease  and  the  Col- 
orado beetle  have  preyed  too  long  upon  its 
delicate  organism.  It  is  yielding  at  last 
to  old  age  and  infirmities,  and  botanical 
authorities  refuse  to  insure  its  enfeebled 
frame  at  average  rates  for  the  next  fifty 
years.     Why  it  has  thus  fallen  a  prey  to 


premature  senility  will  appear  further  on  ; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  to  the  very 
bottom  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Pota- 
to's Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance 
a  little  more  closely  than  usual  at  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  potato  generally.  It  will  then  be- 
come evident—^paradoxical  as  it  sounds  at 
first  hearing — that  almost  all  the  potatoes 
in  the  world  may  be  regarded  with  hif^h 
probability  as  parts  of  a  smgle  potato 
plant  ;  and  that  it  is  the  gradual  growing 
old  of  this  one  worn-out  herb  which  now 
threatens  the  world  with  the  approaching 
potato  famine. 

Who  is  the  potato,  and  where  does  he 
come  from  ? 

All  over  the  earth,  in  tropical,  subtropi- 
cal, and  temperate  climates,  there  grow 
various  members  of  an  uncanny  and  highly 
suspected  family  known  to  botanists  as  the 
flolanacete  or  nightshades.  A  more  un- 
promising group  than  these  doubtful  herbs 
in  which  to  look  for  a  human  food- 
stuff could  hardly  be  imagined.  There 
ai^  families,  like  the  grasses,  which  supply 
mankind  with  endless  useful  plants — 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  barley,  millet, 
oats,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.  There  are 
others,  like  the  pea  tribe,  almost  every 
one  of  which  has  some  economic  value, 
either  directly  for  human  food,  as  in  the 
case  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  or  indi- 
rectly for  fodder,  as  in  the  case  of  clover, 
vetch,  lucerne,  and  sainfoin.  But  the 
nightshades  are  just  one  of  those  ill- 
omened  families  which  bear  on  their  very 
faces  the  obvious  marks  of  an  evil  disposi- 
tion, and  which  are  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain shrinking  instinctive  disfavor  even  by 
those  who  have  no  first-hand  knowledge 
of  their  objectionable  character.  One  of 
them  is  the  well-known  belladonna  or 
deadly  nightshade,  which  haunts  old  ruins 
or  monastic  buildings,  and  contains  a 
powerful  acrid  narcotic  poison,  famous 
for  its  stupefying  and  relaxing  action  on 
the  retina.  Its  flowere  are  a  lurid  brown 
in  color,  and  look  as  deadly  to  the  sight 
as  they  really  are.  Its  berry  is  black, 
shining,  and  uncanny  ;  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  distinctly  murderous  air,  which 
its  popular  name  exactly  expresses.  The 
potato,  in  fact,  is  a  solitary  well  behaved 
and  respectable  memtber  of  a  peculiarly 
abandoned  and  dissolute  family — a  family 
in  which  poisoning  and  witchcraft  and  all 
evil  practices  run   riot  as  commonly  as 
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crime  and  marder  in  a  Mediaeval  Italian 
princely  house. 

For'  almost  all  the  other  nightshades 
bear  out  in  their  way  the  evil  repute  of 
belladonna.  One  of  them  is  mandrake—- 
the  mysterious  mandrake — that  plant  with 
forked  roots,  gathered  by  moonlight  un- 
der the  gallows  shade  for  purposes  of  en- 
chantment and  of  unholy  rites,  and  inci- 
dentally known  to  scientific  medicine  as 
an  almost  equally  dangerous  and  virulent 
narcotic.  A  second  is  that  curious  half- 
mythical  plant,  the  Apple  of  Sodom  or 
Dead  Sea  Fruit,  whose  leaves  are  thickly 
covered  with  bristling  needles,  and  whose 
tawny  berries  are  filled  within  with  the 
ashes  that  overwhelmed  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  though  modem  botany  unpoetically 
describes  it  as  a  common  shrub  of  Corsica, 
Sicily,  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Then  there  is  the  bittersweet  or  climbing 
nightshade  of  our  English  hedgerows, 
whose  wicked  lilac  flowers  of  uncertain 
hue  ought  to  be  enough  to  warn  anybody 
of  its  evil  intent,  but  whose  treacherous 
red  berries,  filled  with  a  poisonous  narcotic 
principle,  are  answerable  every  year  for 
the  deaths  of  a  good  many  village  chil- 
dren. And  more  terrible  still  is  the  com- 
mon black  nightshade  of  our  waste  places, 
known  in  French  as  herbe  det  mapiciens, 
whose  juice  is  powerful  enough,  when  ex- 
ternally applied,  to  get  rid  of  warts,  and, 
when  internally  administered,  to  get  rid 
of  one's  enemies.  Eved  the  potato  itself 
IS  not  wholly  above  suspicion  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  for,  though  the  tubers  are  whole- 
some enough  (when  decently  cooked),  the 
berries  or  potatowipples  are  said  some- 
times to  have  proved  highly  undesirable 
food  for  those  bold  spirits  who  ventured 
to  experiment  upon  them,  and,  in  the  con- 
cise language  of  a  medical  authority,  *  *  to 
have  determine<l  headache,  nausea,  and 
advanced  symptoms  of  atropine  poison- 

ing." 

Unpromising  as  the  nightshades  usually 

show  themselves,  however,  with  their 
lurid  flowers  and  their  round,  shining 
fruits,  there  are  a  few  plants  even  in  this 
wicked  tribe  which  ingenious  man  has 
pressed  somehow  into  his  exacting  service. 
The  capsicum,  to  be  sure,  with  its  near  re- 
lation, the  delicious  little  West  Indian 
bird- peppers,  one  can  hardly  count  as  a 
genuine  exception  ;  for,  though  a  small 
quantity  of  red  pepper  is  pleasant  enough 
as  a  flavoring  to  soup,  a  diet  of  cayenne 


would  doubtless  prove  unduly  pungent  and 
exciting  ;  and  a  single  drop  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  capsicum  is  sumcient,  as  our 
medical  friend  would  gracefully  phrase  it, 
**to  determine  death  in  great  torment.'' 
But  the  tomato,  that  gentle  and  harmless 
vegetable,  so  unexceptionable  in  its  char- 
acter that  early  writers  knew  it  as  the 
love-apple,  is  a  true  nightshade — a  solanum 
of  the  solanums  ;  and  though  both  flower 
and  fruit  have,  in  outer  bearing,  all  the 
distinctive  poisonous  type  of  tne  entire 
tribe,  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  whisper  of 
reproach  against  the  unassailable  character 
of  the  mild  tomato.  Even  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz  himself,  if  I  recollect  aright,  when  de- 
nouncing the  insidious  way  in  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  employed  "  tomato  sauce"  to 
undermine  the  sacredest  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Bardell's  nature,  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  intrinsic  wholesomeness  of  that 
excellent  preparation  in  its  proper  place. 
I  believe,  also,  nobody  has  ever  com- 
plained of  the  luscious  egg-fruit ;  while 
the  winter-cherry  or  Cape  gooseberry — 
that  curious  fmit  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket 
that  doesn't  fit  it — is  only  dangerous  to 
the  excesses  of  youth,  which  its  insipid 
character  prevents  it  from  inspiring  to  any 
dangerous  degree  in  adult  maturity. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  wme  few  re- 
deeming members  (like  Antoninus  Pius 
and  Marcus  Aurclius  among  the  middle 
Csssars,  or  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere 
among  the  later  Medici),  the  nightshades 
as  a  group  must  be  distinctly  regarded  as 
a  doubtful,  unwholesome,  and  ill-condi- 
tioned family.  That  from  such  a  stock 
should  have  sprung  the  harmless,  neces- 
sary potato — the  pride  of  the  New  World 
and  the  joy  of  the  Old,  the  support  and 
stay  of  the  sister  island,  and  the  confident 
boast  of  the  mattre  d^hdtel  (in  connection 
with  broiled  steaks  and  chops  at  the  Cri- 
terion)— is  one  of  those  profound  mys- 
teries of  heredity  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
once  famous  metaphysical  inquirer,  no  fel- 
low can  understand. 

Viewed  merely  as  an  esculent  tuber, 
however,  this  is  apparently  how  the  potato 
first  came  to  be.  In  some  unknown  re- 
gion of  the  New  World,  probably  some- 
where about  the  Highlands  of  Peru — for 
the  origin  of  the  potato,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Jeames  de  la  Pluche  and  other  important 
personages,  is  **  wrop  in  mystery" — there 
grew,  at  that  precise  period  of  history 
known  to  chronologers  as  **  once  upon  a 
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time/'  a  Solanaceoas  Plant  pecaliarlj 
persecated  in  the  struggle  for  life  by  the 
persistent  attentions  of  too  many  hungry 
and  herbivorous  admirers.  In  such  a  case 
the  common  resource  of  any  ordinary  un- 
scrupulous member  of  the  solanum  family 
would  doubtless  have  been  to  adopt  the 
usual  solanaceous  tactics  of  poisoning 
these  its  obtrusive  friends  and  actual  ene- 
mies. Any  other  solanum  would  have 
filled  its  stem  and  leaves  with  narcotic 
juices,  and  made  itself  exceedingly  bitter 
to  the  taste,  so  that  the  beasts  and  birds, 
disgusted  at  the  first  bite,  would  have  de- 
sisted from  the  vain  attempt  to  devour  it. 
Not  so  the  father  of  all  potatoes.  That 
honest  and  straightforward  plant  declined 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  strategy. 
Hard  pressed  by  herbivores  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  it  struck  out  a  new  line  for 
itself  and  for  Ireland.  It  invented  the 
tuber. 

And  what  is  the  tuber,  which  natural 
selection,  thus  acting  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  primaeval  potato,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing  for  a  hungry  world  ?  Essentially 
and  fundamentally  it  is  not,  as  most  peo- 

Ele  imagine,  a  root,  but  an  underground 
ranch,  bearing  buds  and  undeveloped 
leaves  on  its  surface,  which  we  know  as 
eyes,  and  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  of 
a  branch  in  producing  foliage,  fiowers,  and 
berries.  All  that  is  peculiar  to  the  tuber, 
viewed  as  a  branch,  sums  itself  up  in  two 
cardinal  points.  First,  it  happens  to  de- 
velop underground  (an  accident  which,  as 
we  all  know  in  the  familiar  cases  of  layers 
and  suckers,  may  occur  with  any  ordinary 
branch  any  day)  ;  and  scTcondly,  it  is 
large,  swollen,  and  soft,  because  it  con- 
tains large  reserves  of  material,  laid  up  by 
the  plant  in  this  safe  retreat  to  aid  the 
future  growth  of  its  stems  and  leaves  in  a 
second  season. 

A  tuber,  in  fact,  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  one  of  the  many  plans  adopted 
by  plants  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves 
continuity  of  existence.  In  woody  shrubs 
and  trees  the  material  laid  up  by  the  indi- 
vidual to  provide  for  next  year's  leaves  and 
flowers  is  stored  in  the  inner  bark,  which 
does  not  die  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
way  in  which  such  trees  as  almonds,  mez- 
ereon,  and  pyrus  japonica  are  enabled  to 
blossom  in  early  spring  before  the  foliage 
itself  begins  to  come  out.  But  soft  and 
succulent  plants,  which  die  down  to  the 
ground  with  every  winter,  cannot  act  in 


this  way.  They  adopt,  perforce,  a  differ- 
ent plan  :  they  bury  their  treasure  deep  in 
the  ground  to  keep  it  safe  from  the  teeth 
of  greedy  herbivores.  It  is  true,  rabbits 
and  other  burrowing  animals  get  at  it  even 
so  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  chances  of  de« 
struction  are  greatly  lessened,  and  so  the 
plant  gains  a  point  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence which  often  enables  it  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  battle  of  species  against  all 
competitors. 

This  was  the  case  with  our  primitive 
potato.  A  juicy  and  fleshy  weed  in  its 
native  form,  much  liable,  as  we  all  know, 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  affording  a 
juicy  pabulum  for  the  browsing  ruminant, 
the  aboriginal  potato  provided  against  a 
rainy  day  by  storing  up  starch  in  its  under- 
ground branches  or  tubers,  to  set  up  the 
fife  of  the  plant  afresh  in  the  succeeding 
season.  When  winter  came,  the  part 
above  ground  withered  and  died — a  single 
frost  will  turn  a  whole  fieldful  black  to 
this  day  with  surprising  rapidity — but  the 
underground  branches,  safe  alike  from 
cold  and  from  animal  foes,  kept  up  their 
vitality  in  a  dormant  state  beneath  the 
hard  clay  through  the  lone  winter.  In 
short,  while  man  exploits  the  potato  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit  alone,  the  primi- 
tive ancestor  intended  to  exploit  it  for  its 
own  growth  and  the  continuance  of  the 
species. 

Of  course  the  potato  has  seeds  too, 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  far- 
ther on  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  seeds, 
which  make  new  plants,  the  potato  vine 
desired,  so  to  speak,  a  personal  immor- 
tality, not  a  mere  vicarious  and  second- 
hand vitality,  in  the  life  of  its  offspring. 
It  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  fool- 
ish Copitist  verbal  juggle.  It  wanted  to 
go  on  living  as  long  as  it  possibly  could 
itself,  not  merely  to  produce  seedlings 
which  would  live  and  flourish  after  it  had 
itself  assumed  the  inorganic  condition. 
This  not  unnatural  desire  of  the  old  Adam 
the  potato  tubers  enabled  it  at  once  to  at- 
tain ;  and  to  the  formation  of  tubers,  ac- 
cordingly, it  devoted  from  the  first  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  redundant  vital 
energy. 

In  order  to  understand  precisely  what 
the  potato  is  driving  at,  we  must  consider 
the  case  of  a  potato-shoot  sprouting  in  tho 
dark,  which  clearly  exhibits  to  the  mean- 
est intelligence  (no  offence  meant,  and  let 
none  be  taken  I)  the  actual  use  of  theae 
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reserves  of  material.  As  a  rule,  light  is 
necessary  to  vegetation  ;  a  seed  can't  grow 
to  any  size  in  the  dark,  or  a  bough  put 
forth  green  leaves  ;  sunshine  is  the  active 
dynamical  agent  of  plant  growth  and  plant 
developmcut.  But  a  hyacinth  bulb  or  a 
potato  will  send  forth  shoots  in  a  dark 
room,  because  these  rich  reserves  consist 
of  organized  material  already  laid  by,  and 
capable  of  assuming  the  leaf -and« branch 
form  without  the  immediate  aid  of  sun- 
shine. The  hyacinth  will  even  bud  and 
blossom  under  such  conditions,  while  the 
potato  will  push  out  long  pale  stems, 
which  head  straight  for  any  ray  of  light  that 
may  happen  to  enter  its  dark  cellar  prison. 

And  this  consideration  leads  us  to  the 
true  point  of  view  of  the  potato,  as  not  a 
seed,  but  a  part  of  the  same  individual 
plant  as  the  mother  that  bears  it.  Gar- 
deners call  the  potatoes  they  use  for  plant- 
ing seed  potatoes  ;  but  the  cut  fragments 
are  no  more  that  than  a  sucker  or  cutting 
is  truly  a  seed  ;  they  are  undeveloped 
branches  of  the  old  potato  vine.  The 
real  seed,  of  course,  is  contained  in  the 
fruit  or  potato  apple  ;  and  genuine  seed- 
lings are  from  time  to  time  procured  there- 
from to  start  fresh  varieties  ;  indeed  it  is 
in  this  way  alone  that  new  and  improved 
sorts  can  be  produced.  And  the  differ- 
ence IS  not,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  a  purely 
technical  one.  On  tlie  contrary,  its  im- 
portance is  being  practically  demonstrated 
at  the  present  day  by  the  gradual  decay 
and  constitutional  feebleness  of  all  potato- 
kind  all  the  world  over. 

For  a  seedling  is  like  a  child — a  genuine 
new  individual,  the  product  of  a  flower 
fertilized  by  pollen  from  another  blossom 
of  its  own  kind  ;  and  it  begins  life  on  a 
fresh  basis  for  itself,  full  of  young  and 
sturdy  vitality.  But  a  cutting  (which  is 
what  a  "planted  potato"  practically 
amounts  to)  is  not  a  fresh  young  life  at 
all  ;  it  is  only  a  bit  of  the  old  diseased 
and  worn-out  organism  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  started  anew  in  slightly  differ- 
ent conditions.  Its  true  animal  analogy 
would  be  found  if  we  could  cut  off  a  gouty 
leg  and  grow  an  apparently  distinct  man 
from  it,  with  all  the  constitutional  faults 
and  failings  of  the  enfeebled  and  aged 
first  possessor.  And  the  trouble  is  ^as 
our  American  friends  quaintly  phrase  it) 
that  for  years  and  years  wo  have  gone  on 
growing  potatoes  in  this  unnatural  and 
undesirable  way,  with  hardly  ever  a  fresh 
Nxw  SsBiBs.— YoL.  L.,  No.  3.  21 


cross — a  true  marriage  with  its  consequent 
infusion  of  new  elements — till  at  last  the 
whole  stock  has  become  so  hopelessly  old 
and  used'up  that  even  its  seedlings  are 
now  as  feeble  as  the  offspring  of  two  worn- 
out  old  parents  might  naturally  expect  to 
be  in  any  species. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  parallel 
c^ses  elsewhere,  which  will  help  us  to  un- 
derstand  the  seeming  paradox  of  all  pota- 
toes being  only  part  of  one  original  and 
only  genuine  potato.  The  famous  Cana- 
dian river- weed  which  came  over  to  Eng* 
land  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
dammed  up  all  our  canals  and  waterways 
ever  since  with  its  rapidly  growing  masses, 
is  an  admirable  illustrative  example  of  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want  to  emphasize.  For 
the  Canadian  river-weed  (I  mercifully 
spare  yon  the  infliction  of  its  botanical 
name)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  (like  the 
date  and  hemp)  which  bear  the  male  and 
female  flowers  on  totally  different  indi- 
viduals. Well,  the  plant  that  came  across 
to  England  many  years  ago — they  say,  to 
a  pond  in  the  Cambridge  botanical  gardens 
— happened  to  be  a  female  specimen.  No 
male  came  with  it,  so  it  could  never  set  seed 
in  the  ordinary  fashion.  But,  thriving 
wonderfully  in  its  new  home,  it  sent  out 
suckers  or  underground  shoots  which  soon 
ran  wild  amon^  the  rivers  of  the  fen- 
country  ;  and  thence,  getting  torn  up  by 
the  bottoms  of  canal-boats,  broken  pieces 
were  accidentally  conveyed  into  all  the 
other  rivers  and  streams  of  England,  where 
they  took  root  at  once  and  flourished 
everywhere  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Now, 
all  these  new  or  derivative  plants  are  of 
course  female,  because  in  fact  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  one  original  old 
plant  that  came  first  like  a  new  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England  ;  and  no  male 
flower  of  the  river-weed  has  ever  yet  been 
observed  by  botanists  in  any  part  of  this 
isle  of  Britain.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  specimens  have  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, but  not  a  male  blossom  has  ever  been 
discovered  here.  Consequently,  the  weed 
has  never  set  seed,  and  never  produced 
any  true  seedlings ;  the  whole  mass  of 
waving  green  foliage  that  now  covers  the 
beds  of  so  many  streams  from  Caithness 
to  Cornwall  belongs  in  the  last  resort  to  a 
single  very  big  and  wandering  plant,  just 
as  truly  as  all  the  branches  of  an  oak  or  a 
spreading  ivy-busk  belong,  to  the  sama 
single  individuaL 
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Similarly  with  what  we  call  varieties  or 
kinds  in  roses  or  strawberries.  A  gar- 
dener produces  from  seed  a  particular  rose- 
bushy  with  certain  attractive  individual 
features,  which  belong  as  distinctively  to 
that  particular  bush  as  her  beauty  belongs 
to  a  particular  woman.  If  he  were  to 
grow  seedlings  from  it  again,  they  might 
not  **  come  true,*'  as  gardeners  put  it ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  might  exhibit  in- 
dividual traits  of  their  own,  different  from 
the  traits  so  much  admired  in  their  re- 
spected mother.  So,  to  avoid  that  con- 
tingency, the  gardener  makes  no  seedlings 
from  his  bush  ;  he  takes  advantage  of  this 
curious  power  of  multiplying  the  selfsame 
individual  by  mere  division  without  any 
cross  of  fresh  blood,  and  "  takes  cut- 
tings.'* The  flowers  of  these  of  course 
remain  always  the  same,  exactly  as  they 
would  have  done  had  the  branches  been 
left  upon  the  tree  that  bore  them.  With 
strawberries,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
gardener  has  once  got  a  good  stock  from 
seed,  he  cultivates  the  runners,  which  are 
only,  after  all,  long  naked  branches,  that 
root  and  leaf  at  definite  distances.  In 
every  case  you  can  only  produce  a  truly 
new  individual  by  genuine  wedlock — by 
crossing  and  seeding  ;  and,  though  the 
life  of  the  old  much-subdivided  plant  may 
continue  for  many,  many  years  in  special 
circumstances,  there  comes  nevertheless  a 
time  at  last  when  all  its  force  is  utterly 
epuisS^  and  it  must  needs  die  like  the  old, 
old  oak  or  the  cedar  that  numbers  a  hun- 
dred centuries. 

.  So  now  see  the  plight  to  which  in  the 
case  of  our  chief  vegetable  we  have  uncon- 
sciously reduced  ourselves.  We  have  al- 
lowed our  one  potato-plant  to  grow  so  old 
that  even  when  we  take  seedlings  from 
two  of  its  flowers — themselves  mere  sister- 
blossoms  of  the  same  decayed  and  decrepit 
stock — the  very  seedlings  in  turn  start  in 
life  with  decayed  constitutions,  due  to  so 
much  breeding  in  and  in,  and  lack  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  true  young  blood. 
The  philosophic  poet  of  the  Bab  Ballads 
warns  **  elderly  men  of  the  bachelor  crew*' 
that  if  they  insist  upon  committing  matri- 
mony late  in  life,  **  their  babes  will  be 
elderly,  elderly  too.**  That  is  just  what 
has  happened  to  the  poor  potato.  For 
lack  of  frequent  healthy  crossing,  the  en- 
tire  vitality  of  the  race  has  been  slowly 
dissipated  ;  the  entire  stock  has  grown  old 
together,  and  we  stand  now  face  to  face 


with  the  awful  possibility  of  a  potatoleas 
universe. 

But  why  can't  we  go  back  to  the  foun- 
tain-head once  more,  and  start  afresh  with 
brand-new  potatoes  from  their  native  for- 
est ?  Ay,  there's  the  rub,  as  Hamlet 
justly  puts  it.  We  can*t  discover  the 
fountain-head  any  longer.  Nobody  knows 
where  the  potato  comes  from  :  the  native 
forest  itself  is  dead.  The  aboriginal  wild 
potato  seems  as  extinct  in^  our  day  the 
wide  world  over  as  the  dodo  or  the  de- 
inotherium. 

This  is  often  the  way  with  important 
food- pi  ants.  Nobody  can  trace  with  cer- 
tainty the  ancestor  of  wheat  or  of  Indian 
com,  the  primitive  father  of  the  plantain 
or  of  the  banana.  The  fact  is,  whenever 
a  plant  lays  by  these  rich  stores  of  mate- 
rial for  its  own  use,  either  as  seed  or  root 
or  bulb  or  tuber,  man,  greedy  man,  is 
sure  to  divert  it  to  his  own  purposes,  as 
ruthlessly  as  he  robs  the  bees  of  their 
honey  and  the  cows  of  the  milk  they  have 
prepared  for  their  calves  in  their  own 
udders.  Every  important  human  food- 
stuff is  essentially  at  bottom  a  seed  or  a 
tuber  ;  eggs  in  the  animal  world  answer- 
ing to  the  one,  and  fatted  beasts  answer- 
ing roughly  to  the  other.  Wheat,  barley, 
Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  dates,  and  co- 
coanuts  are  instances  in  the  first  direction  ; 
potatoes,  turnips,  yam,  beetroot  are  in- 
stances in  the  second. 

From  the  very  first  moment,  then,  that 
the  ancestral  potato  began  to  lay  up 
starches  and  foodstuffs  for  itself  in  its  own 
underground  tissues,  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  rodents,  monkeys,  and  other 
animal  enemies  did  their  level  best  to  cir- 
cumvent its  innocent  design  by  digging 
them  up  and  incontinently  eating  them. 
Presently,  man,  as  the  Red  Indian,  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  and  subjected  the  incipi- 
ent and  starchy  potato  to  some  rude  culti- 
vation. In  one  way,  he  was  less  destmc* 
tive,  no  doubt,  than  the  rodents  and  mon- 
keys who  had  gone  before  him,  because, 
while  he  rooted  up  and  gmbbed  out  more 
indefatigably  than  they,  he  kept  a  little 
back  for  **  seed  *'  for  the  future.  He  cut 
up  his  potato  into  many  small  pieces  with 
an  '*  eye"  in  each,  the  eye  being  in  fact 
an  undeveloped  leaf -bud,  whence  branches 
would  issue  in  another  season.  Thus  he 
ensured  in  some  way  the  continuance  of 
the  plant ;  but,  alas  !  he  only  cared  for 
his  own  squaws  and  papooses  in  the  im- 
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mediate  future,  and  took  no  thought  for 
the  convenience  of  the  intrusive  white  man 
in  this  then  remote  nineteenth  century. 
And  considering  how  little  the  white  man 
thought  of  his  convenience  some  ages 
later,  perhaps  his  remissness  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

At  any  rate,  what  the  Red  Indian  seems 
to  have  done  was  just  this  :  as  in  almost 
every  other  case  of  primitive  agriculture, 
he  brought  the  wild  plant  into  cultivation, 
and  improved  largely  its  special  yield  ; 
but  in  so  doing  he  destroyed  its  native 
type  altoffether.  Whether  he  grubbed  up 
all  the  wUd  ones  and  ate  them  on  the  spot, 
or  whether  he  merely  encroached  upon 
their  open  feeding  grounds  and  so  crowded 
them  out,  as  farms  and  fences  are  crowd- 
ing out  the  buffalo  in  the  Far  West,  does 
not  appear  ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the 
wild  potato  itself  does  not  now  appear 
either.  We  have  lost  all  count  of  the 
primitive  stock,  so  that  we  can't  go  back 
to  it  to  cross  it  with  its  own  degenerate 
descendants,  or  to  develop  anew  from  its 
barbaric  tubers  the  succulent  Regent  or 
the  Ash-leaved  Kidney. 

When  Raleigh  brought  the  potato  to 
Europe,  it  fared  even  worse  in  its  new 
home  at  the  hands  of  man  than  it  had 
done  in  its  old  one.  For  the  attention  of 
civilized  gardeners  was  mostly  directed  to 
producing  new  and  better  varieties — seed- 
lings that  ran  to  tuber  exceedingly — at  the 
expense  of  the  general  constitutional  vigor. 
More  than  that ;  when  once  a  good  seed- 
ling was  produced,  everybody  tried  to  get 
*  *  seed  ' ' — really  tubers  for  planting — from 
that  individual  plant  and  no  other,  thus 
neglecting  to  keep  up  the  older  varieties^ 
The  consequence  is  that  all  the  potato 
plants  on  earth  are  now  parts  of  two  or 
three  individual  potatoes,  and  may  very 
likely  be  ultimately  derived  from  a  single 
good  gardener's  variety  of  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century. 

When  once  a  plant  has  reached  that  ad- 
vanced stage  of  dotage,  its  fate  is  scaled, 
surely  and  irrevocably.  Actum  est  de  po- 
tato. You  may  indeed  prolong  its  life  for 
a  while  through  progressively  feebler  and 
ever  feebler  representatives  ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  die  it  must,  of  pure  epuisement, 
like  the  last  of  the  Tasnranians  on  Norfolk 
Island.  It  is  a  used-up  race,  and  nothing 
on  earth  will  save  it.  It  is  worse  off  even 
than  the  Romans  of  the  decadence  or  the 
moribund  Byzantines,  who  could  still  inter- 


marry with  the  fresh  young  stock  of  Goth 
or  Slavonian.  For  it  has  no  chance  of 
crossing  left  to  reinvigorate  its  blood.  It 
becomes  a  prey  to  ten  thousand  diseases, 
from  the  fungus  that  caused  the  Irish 
famine  to  the  devouring  flood  of  the  Col- 
orado beetle. 

The  history  of  this  last-named  aggres- 
sive host  in  itself  beautifully  though  pain- 
fully illustrates  one  final  chapter  in  the 
biography  of  any  decadent  species.  The 
potato-bug,  as  it  is  more  simply  than 
euphoniously  called  ^in  its  native  country, 
plays  to  the  dying  potato  the  part  of  the 
barbarian  invader  to  the  Roman  empire. 
(Did  I  not  promise  to  discourse  to  you  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  do  you  not  now 
see  how  strictly  appropriate,  by  biological 
analogy,  was  that  seemingly  strained  and 
extreme  metaphor  ?)  For  many  centuries 
the  Colorado  beetle,  as  yet  unknown  to 
fame,  had  fattened  and  thriven  on  the 
leaves  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  solanum, 
which  was  not  the  potato,  but  a  distant 
cousin  of  somewhat  similar  taste  in  the 
self-same  family.  It  commonly  happens 
that  each  species  of  plant  in  the  wild  state 
is  thus  preyed  upon  by  a  particular  insect ; 
and  entomologists  know  well  that  the  best 
way  to  catch  certain  rare  butterflies  or 
moths  is  by  watching  for  the  caterpillars 
on  their  special  food- plant,  so  as  to  breed 
them  out  in  due  time  from  the  chrysalis. 
The  solanum  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
thus  the  proper  pabulum  for  the  larva  of 
the  Colorado  beetle,  ere  yet  its  dteaded 
name  was  known  to  history,  or  its  mis- 
deeds had  become  in  two  worlds  the  sub- 
ject of  repressive  legislative  enactments. 

In  time,  however,  as  civilization  took 
hs  way  westward,  the  potato  spread  in  its 
wake  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  The 
whitd  man  came  and  brought  his  tuber 
with  him.  Then  the  enterprising  beetle 
saw  his  chance  in  life.  Being  a  tolerable 
botanist,  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
new  plant  introduced  into  his  preserves  by 
the  American  immigrant  was  indeed  a 
solanum  (though  I  don't  for  a  moment 
suppose  he  called  it  to  himself  by  that  or 
any  other  name),  and  that  it  would  prob- 
ably prove,  as  the  advertisements  say, 
**  an  excellent  substitute"  for  that  other 
of  its  kind,  his  accustomed  food-plant. 
He  tried  it  forthwith,  and  it  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. "  The  Potato  for  the  Potato 
Beetle  !"  was  thenceforth  his  cry.  In  a 
very  few  years  the  number  of  Colorado 
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beetles  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  in- 
creased  a  thousand-fold,  and  the  introsive 
host  of  loathsome,  crawling  larvae— they 
are  the  ugliest  and  slimiest  creatures  ever 
seen  outside  a  museum — had  set  Malthus 
at  defiance,  and  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America.  To  them  it  must 
have  seemed  as  though  the  American  people 
had  planted  whole  square  miles  of  a  pecu- 
liarly delicious  and  succulent  solanum  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  a  pasture 
for  innumerable  hordes  of  Colorado  beetles. 

Now  the  moral  of  all  this,  as  the  Duch- 
ess would  have  said  to  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, is  immediately  apparent  to  the  re- 
flective intelligence.  Why  did  the  Colo- 
rado beetle,  who  had  never  killed  off  his 
own  solanum  in  endless  centuries,  succeed 
in  overrunning  such  vast  areas  of  good 
potato  country  in  a  few  short  seasons  ? 
Clearly  because  the  potato  itself  was  al- 
ready too  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disease 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  its  insidious 
enemy.  A  vigorous  young  stock  would 
have  repelled  the  invaders,  as  Rome  re> 
pelled  the  Gaul  in  the  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic :  a  decadent  race  could  no  more  resist 
it  than  the  provincials  of  the  last  age  of 
the  Empire  could  resist  the  onslaught  of 
Alaric  or  Attila.  The  reason  why  the 
potato  fell  so  fast  before  the  mountain, 
bred  foe  was  the  same  as  the  reason  why 
the  Roman  fell  before  the  northern  bar- 
barian from  his  snow-clad  fastnesses.  The 
stock  was  worn  out :  the  race  was  ex- 
hausted :  whatever  enemy  chooses  to  at- 
tack it  now,  be  it  Goth  or  Hun,  beetle  or 
mildew,  gains  an  easy  and  all  too  inglori- 
ous victory  over  the  unhappy  tuber. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  ghost  of  the  once 
mighty  plant,  the  R<ymani  nominis  umbra 
of  defunct  potatohood. 

And  is  the  potato  really  doomed  ?  And 
must  the  tuber  die  ?  Then  thirty  thou- 
sand Kerry  boys  will  know  the  reason  why. 
Has  a  cruel  and  oppressive  Saxon  govern- 
ment, intent  merely  on  the  woes  of  Kent 
and  Leicestershire,  done  nothing  to  pre- 
vent this  national  disgrace,  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  foodstuff  of  the  finest  peasantry  in 
Europe  ?  Well,  there  is  still  hope,  though 
a  very  faint  one.  Attempts  are  being 
made  by  skilled  botanists  to  cross  the  po 
tato  with  various  allied  South  American 
solanums,  so  as  to  bring  back  something 
of  the  primitive  vigor  to  the  exhausted 
stock,  and  to  preserve  its  life  to  many 
future  generations.     If  these  experiments 


prove  successful,  the  plant  we  shall  obtain 
will  be,  not  quite  a  potato,  but  a  sturdy 
mulatto  of  sound  and  vigorous  constita- 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  potato 
(not,  of  course,  in  the  Covent  Garden 
sense)  will  prove  superior  to  the  attacks 
of  Peronospora  infestans— the  mildew  of 
the  famine — and  will  laugh  to  scorn  the 
puny  attempts  of  that  now  dreaded  visit- 
or, the  Colorado  beetle,  whose  advent  in 
Europe  by  Cunard  steamer,  on  a  conti- 
nental tour,  has  been  duly  expected  any 
time  these  last  ten  years. 

Finally,  let  me  pour  forth  one  word  of 
comfort  into  the  distressed  ear  of  British 
housewifery.  I  fear  my  prognostication 
of  evil  to  come  may  have  sunk  too  deep 
into  the  tender  heart  of  many  an  anxious 
wife  and  mother.  She  may  have  trembled 
too  trustingly  for  dear  baby's  dinner.  To 
calm  these  excessive  fears  for  the  future  of 
cookery,  I  should  like  to  explain  that 
when  I  talk  of  the  proximate  extinction  of 
the  potato  I  use  the  words  only  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense,  and  by  the  usual  measures 
of  geological  chronology.  The  probable 
date  which  I  would  fix  upon  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  prophecy  is  approximately 
that  of  the  Greek  Kalends.  The  potato 
is  undoubtedly  in  very  feeble  health  ;  but 
its  friends* and  its  medical  advisers  hope 
that  with  care  and  attention  its  life  may 
be  spared  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not 
even  perhaps  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Threatened  men  live  long.  The  potato 
may  live  longer  than  any  of  us  reckon 
upon.  It  is  true  its  constitution  is  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  its  liability  to  disease 
grows  every  day  more  marked.  But  no 
effort  is  being  spared  by  science  to  recruit 
its  shattered  health  ;  and  now  that  the 
true  nature  of  its  complaint — old  Age — is 
fully  understood,  measures  are  being  taken 
before  it  dies  to  supply  its  place,  if  the 
worst  should  come,  by  an  appropriate  suc- 
cessor of  the  same  family.  This  successor 
will  doubtless  share  half  its  blood,  and,  if 
the  attempts  at  hybridization  turn  out  as 
well  as  we  have  reason  to  expect,  will  be 
stronger  and  healthier  than  its  decrepit 
ancestor.  In  any  case,  we  are  fairly  safe 
in  our  own  time.  Our  beefsteak  will  not 
be  divorced  from  its  faithful  helpmeet. 
And  after  us  the  deluge.  Succeeding  ages 
will  learn  to  do  without  potatoes  alto- 
gether, or  will  patronize  the  yam-trade 
with  the  flourishing  republics  of  Central 
Africa.  —  Comhill  Magazine, 
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Thb  cjDic  of  Chelsea  one  day  met  a 
friend  accompanied  by  bis  youthful  son. 
**  How  fortunate  !"  cried  the  friend. 
**  This  is  the  second  distinguished  contem- 
porary I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing to  my  son  to-day."  **And 
who  was  the  first  ?"  sneered  Timon  of 
Cheyne  Walk.  His  interlocutor  then 
named  an  illustrious  contemporary,  a  man 
who,  whatever  the  estimate  of  Carlyle  by 
posterity,  is  sure  to  be  held  in  honor  here- 
after, alike  by  thinkers  at  home  and 
abroad.  '^  The  unending  ass  !"  was  Car- 
lyle's  comment. 

The  story  is  of  a  piece  with  his  life, 
character,  and  writings.  What  else,  in- 
deed,  should  we  expect  from  the  upholder 
of  slavery,  of  military  despotism,  of  tyran- 
ny in  any  form,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  detractor  of /every  man  and  woman  of 
note  he  condescended  to  criticise  ?  Very 
different  was  Goethe's  spirit.  Goethe's 
maxim  applied  to  his  contemporaries  was 
that  of  Coleridge  applied  to  literary  criti- 
cism. *^  Let  any  man  point  out  the  beau- 
ties of  a  poem  to  me,  and  I  am  grateful," 
be  wrote  ;  **  any  one  can  find  defects." 
Thus  magnanimously  Goethe  viewed  hu- 
man nature.  He  always  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  endowments  and  good  qualities 
of  those  he  came  in  contact  with  ;  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  mental  or  personal  charm 
escaped  his  observation.  Throughout  life 
he  was  indeed  as  a  lover  of  art  strolling 
through  a  picture  gallery,  delighting  to  be 
able  to  praise  and  appreciate.  Perhaps 
the  habit  of  mind  was  partly  inherited. 
His  father,  he  tells  us,  never  neglected  the 
works  of  living  artists  ;  he  used  to  tell  his 
son  that  perhaps  they  might  occupy  the 
same  position  in  time  to  come,  that  the 
great  masters  did  in  his  own  epoch. 
Goethe,  too,  we  must  remember,  received 
the  most  wonderful  education,  perhaps, 
ever  accorded  a  human  being.  By  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances,  every  nat- 
ural gift  was  developed,  every  faculty  had 
full  play.  Alike  to  the  poet,  thinker,  cit- 
izen, his  surroundings  were  favorable  in 
the  highest  degree,  and,  in  certain  re- 
jects, unique.  He  grew  up  amid  the 
bustle  of  great  events  ;  he  saw  and  knew 
many  noteworthy  personages,  and  breath- 


ed the  atmosphere  of  literature,  art,  and 
scientific  inquiry.  Lastly,  he  travelled, 
early  storing  his  mind  with  experiences  of 
men,  manners,  and  scenes. 

Deeply  interesting,  however,  as  is  his 
autobiography  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
is  his  genial  portraiture  of  contemporaries 
that  lends  the  work  such  significance  and 
charm.  As  we  read,  we  are  forced,  in 
spite  of  oursclvcE,  into  a  comparison  as 
unfavorable  to  Carljle  as  it  is  deserved. 
Carlyle,  in  act,  whatever  his  merits  as  a 
writer— -and  doubtless  they  have  been 
much  exaggerated — could  not  support  the 
idea  of  superiority  in  any  one.  Carlyle 
was  Carly le's  god.  Men  and  women  were, 
to  use  his  own  dictum,  '*  for  the  most  part 
fools" — *' unending  asses."  Goethe,  on 
the  contrary — and  herein  lies,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  his  greatness — was  always  on  the 
look*  out  for  his  equals.  He  possessed,  in 
a  large  degree,  that  good  gift  of  reverence, 
as  he  truly  says  in  **  Wilhelm  Meister" 
— rarely  instinctive  in  the  young,  and  to 
bo  incidcated  as  a  moral  habit.  Turn  over 
these  pages  where  we  will,  we  find  de- 
lightful portraits  of  men  and  women,  for 
the  most  part  unknown  to  fame,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  character,  talents,  and  personal 
attractions  highly  appreciated  by  the  poet. 
His  many-sided  nature  nowhere  comes  out 
more  strongly  than  in  these  sketches  of 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow-citizens. 
Just  as  in  daily  life  he  was  ready  to  profit 
by  every  experience,  so  in  his  dealings 
with  his  fellows  he  was  ready  to  learn  by 
all.  We  read  that  he  even  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  of  frequenting  an 
oil-cloth  manufactory,  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing technical  instruction  !  And  similarly 
human  intercourse  in  any  sphere  opened 
his  mind  to  new  interests  and  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
he  found  something  to  admire  everywhere. 
Even  the  exquisite  handwriting  of  one  of 
his  friends  called  forth  his  warmest  admi- 
ration :  and  while  it  evidently  delighted 
him  to  draw  a  noble  portrait  of  some  dis- 
tinguished compeer — Herder,  for  instance 
-—no  intellectual  or  personal  endowment 
of  ordinary  acquaintance  was  passed  by. 
Little  niceties  in  dress,  an  agreeable  voice, 
a  graceful  manner,  a  dignified  gait — all 
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these  things  pleased  him.  He  never  look- 
ed out  for  defects,  but  rather,  of  set  pur- 
pose, ignored  them,  content  to  dwell  upon 
virtues.  How  charming  is  this  silhouette 
of  his  friend  Klinger  ! 

* '  Elfnger*8  appearance— for  I  always  prefer 
to  begin  with  that— was  very  prepossessing. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  tall,  slender,  welT- 
built  form,  with  regnlar  features.  He  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and  was  always  very  neat.  We  could 
ever  reckon  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental members  of  our  little  society.  His 
manners,  neither  repellent  nor  exactly  cordial, 
were  becoming.  What  recommended  him  to 
everybody  was  his  sociability  and  decision  of 
character.  He  was  a  self-made  man.  Certain 
mental  gifts,  which  all  well  endowed  men  pos- 
sess, were  his  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  as  a 
ready  grasp  of  facts,  an  excellent  memory,  the 
gift  of  languages  ;  what  he  himself  valued  far 
more,  was  the  resolution  and  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose which  had  enabled  him  to  overcome  cir- 
cumstances." 

A  still  more  glowing  sketch  is  given  of 
Schopfiin,  professor  of  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  who  died  during  Goethe's  stay 
in  that  city. 

* '  Lavish  mother  Nature  had  given  Sch5p- 
flin  an  admirable  presence,  a  slender  form,  a 
friendly  glance,  agreeable  manners,  and  ready 
speech.  Intellectual  gifts,  also,  she  had  lav- 
ished upon  her  favorite.  Eager  to  learn  and 
to  teach,  he  led  a  progressive  life  of  acquire- 
ment and  giving  out.  I  was  only  once  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  this  distinguished 
man  when,  in  company  with  other  students,  I 
did  honor  to  him  by  a  serenade  by  torchlight. 
The  well-built,  benevolent-looking  old  man 
thanked  us  in  a  few  words  of  fauierly  kind- 
ness." 

Goethe's  respect  for  age  is  especially  re- 
markable. From  his  boyhood,  he  seems 
to  have  been  mnch  noticed  and  appreciated 
by  older  men,  and  no  wonder,  **  What 
especially  upheld  me,''  he  writes,  speaking 
of  his  Leipzig  dayi 


**  was  the  undeserved  friendliness  of  distin- 
guished men.  Among  these  let  me  mention 
Dr.  Herman,  afterward  burghermeister  of 
Leipzig.  The  gentl^iess  of  his  character  at- 
tracted me,  and  his  varied  and  instructive  con- 
versation fascinated.  An  accomplished  musi- 
cian, an  artist  also,  he  stimulated  me  to  at- 
tempt painting  also.  I  am  always  deeply 
thankful  that  this  excellent  man  bestowed  so 
much  of  his  time  upon  me.'* 

Here  is  another  charming  bit  of  portrait- 
ure, also  belonging  to  the  Gottingen  days. 
It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  son  of  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  free  city  of  Frank- 
fort, he  held  no  narrow  views  about  rank. 
He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  wood- 


engraver  named  Stock,  who  occupied  an 
attic  in  a  house  belonging  to  other  frienda. 

**  Stock  was  a  Niirembezger,  and  a  very  in- 
dustrious, orderly,  and  exact  man  in  his  han. 
dioraf  t.  He  used  to  sit  at  his  work-table  in  the 
bay  window  of  a  large,  clean  room,  in  which 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  foliow«d  their 
household  occupations.  Of  these  two  dMigk* 
ters  one  was  afterward  happily  married,  and 
the  other  became  an  excellent  artist ;  both 
sisters  remained  my  lifelong  friends.  I  b«. 
came  greatly  attached  to  Stock,  who,  whUe 
laboriously  working  from  morning  till  night, 
was  always  of  an  elevated  turn  of  ndnd,  and 
cheerfulness  itself.  *' 

By  this  and  other  families  he  tells  us, 
he  was  treated  like  a  relation.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  describe  Langer,  afterward  li- 
brarian at  Wolfenbttttel. 

"  Learned  as  well  as  instructed,  he  delight- 
ed in  my  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  did  his 
best  to  satisfy  it.  I  was  all  the  mcnre  indebted 
to  this  remarkable  man  because  interoooise 
with  me  was  injurious  to  him." 

Goethe  now  alludes  to  circumstances 
not  necessary  to  go  into  here. 

"  We  took  long  walks  together,  discussed 
many  interesting  questions  ;  at  last  I  even  ac- 
companied him  to  the  threshold  of  his  beloved, 
for  this  learned,  earnest,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
strong  nature,  was  not  insensible  to  feminine 

Goethe  has  been  mnch  abused  for  his 
youthful  flirtations.  If  his  dealings  with 
young  girls  must  be  found  flippant,  even 
to  heartlessness,  he  shows  himself  full  of 
respect  for  older  women.  There  was  a 
certain  Frau  von  Bohme,  wife  of  one  of 
the  professors  at  Leipzig,  who  was  very 
kind  to  him,  and  he  dwells  on  the  kind- 
ness with  the  gratitude  that  was  part  of 
his  nature.  The  professor  himself  did  not 
possess  the  art  of  attracting  young  people, 
his  wife,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  great 
invalid,  and  confined  to  the  house,  de- 
lighted in  the  society  of  agreeable,  intel- 
ligent youths  after  Goethe's  pattern. 

**  She  taught  me,"  he  says,  *'  various  games 
of  cards  in  vogue  at  social  gatherings,  and  also 
instructed  me  in  social  usages,  and  aaxxnrfairt 
generally.  Bui  her  chief  influence  upon  me 
was  in  matters  of  taste.*' 

The  lady,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  discriminating  critic,  and  showed  him 
the  demerits  of  what  be  had  hitherto  cher- 
ished in  German  poetry. 

Other  feminine  portraits  are  sketched, 
and  with  heart-warming  geniality,  and 
readiness  to  admire.  Men  and  women 
already  to  the  Goethe  of  twenty  were  what 
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tbej  remained  throughout  his  long  life, 
not  "  for  the  most  part  fools,"  not  **  un- 
ending asses/'  as  to  the  cynic  of  Chelsea, 
bat,  like  himself,  made  up  of  heart,  brain, 
spirit. 

In  women,  as  in  men,  his  quick,  appre- 
ciative eye  noticed  every  pleasing  charac- 
terSstie,  the  least  little  charm  of  look,  man- 
ner and  even  dress. 

*•  Sophie  de  la  Roche/*  he  says,  **  with  her 
general  eultnre  and  delicate  sentiment,  testi- 
fied to  the  worth  of  the  sooiety  in  which  she 
mixed.  She  put  me  to  shame  again  and  again 
by  her  patience  with  our  High  German  awk- 
wardnees,  and  taught  ns  forbearance,  while 
letting  us  see  how  greatly  we  ourselves  stood 
in  need  of  it.'* 

Still  more  charming  is  the  portrait  of 
the  mother. 

**  Slender  and  delicately  formed,  rather  tall 
than  short,  she  poesesaed  even  in  old  af^e  a 
certain  elegance  of  manner  to  be  described 
something  between  the  demeanor  of  a  great 
lady  and  that  of  a  burgher's  wife.  For  many 
years  she  always  dressed  after  precisely  the 
same  fashion — a  pretty  white  cap  with  little 
li4>pets,  well  became  the  small  head,  and  the 
brown  or  blue  dress  lent  a  look  of  repose  and 
dignity.  She  talked  well,  and  always  knew 
how  to  give  her  meaning  feeling  and  empha- 
sis.'* 

Of  his  noble  friend,  as  he  called  the 
well-known  mystic  Fraulein  Elettenberg, 
be  gives  descriptions  equally  sympathetic  ; 
the  two  volumes  of  his  reminiscences,  in- 
deed, may  be  described  as  a  portrait  gal- 
lery of  his  contemporaries,  drawn  with 
careful  and  loving  hand.  Goethe  said  of 
his  illustrious  compeer^  ^*  Schiller  is  al- 
ways great ;"  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  himself.  Grave  defects  of  character 
were  his,  doubtless,  as  he  was  but  moital 
bom  ;  of  littleness,  meanness,  a  petty 
spirit  of  detraction,  we  find  no  trace. 
Any  sign  of  intellectual  distinction  in 
others,  instead  of  irritating  and  disconcert- 
ing Goethe,  exhilarated,  stimulated  him, 
he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  it.  He  was 
perhaps  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
virtues,  talents,  and  personal  attractions 
of  those  around  him,  yet  what  failing  can 
be  more  amiable,  more  in  keeping  with  a 
fine  nature,  in  keeping  moreover  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Goethe  was  a 
fervent  Christian  in  every  respect  but  that 
of  form,  for  the  very  essence  of  a  Chris- 


tian's moral  nature  is  surely  charity.  Per- 
haps the  woman  he  loved  best  in  the  world 
was  his  only  sister,  and  she  seems  to  have 
adored  him.  Cornelia  Schlosser,  bom 
Goethe,  was  one  of  those  women — alas  I 
their  name  is  Legion*— bom  before  her 
time.  Goethe  says  of  her  that  her  proper 
sphere  was  that  of  abbess  or  directress  of 
some  noble  community.  She  did  not  find 
in  domestic  life  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for 
her  capacities. 

*'  A  strong,  not  easily  swayed  character,  a 
sympathetic,  sympathizing,  craving  soul,  pos- 
sessmg  culture  in  high  degree,  exceptional 
knowledge,  as  well  as  exceptional  talents,  in- 
dividuality in  speech,  an  easy  literary  style, 
she  only  needed  the  gift  of  beauty  to  be  among 
the  most  admired  women  of  the  time." 

That  want  of  personal  attraction  in  his 
only  sister  is  often  alluded  to,  and  evi- 
dently troubled  him.  **  Cornelia  possess- 
ed all  the  gifts  necessary  to  a  lofty  posi- 
tion, what  society  deems  indispensable^ 
beauty,  she  was  without," 

Most  probably,  Cornelia  Goethe,  who 
had  been  educated  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  her  brother,  and  who  was  evidently 
a  woman  of  remarkable  -  intellect,  wanted 
a  career.  University  teaching,  a  scientific 
curriculum,  public  work  in  any  other  field 
of  mental  activity,  would  have  developed 
her  powers  and  satisfied  her  aspirations. 
She  married  an  excellent  man,  accepting 
marriage  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
her  brother,  an  inadequate  compensation 
it  seems  to  have  been.  It  is  curious  that 
Schiller's  correspondence  with  his  own 
sister  Christophine  tells  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar story,  Christophine's  life  being  further 
embittered  by  poverty. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  these  genial 
sketches  of  character  by  Goethe  without 
comparing  them  with  Carlyle's  merciless 
personalities.  Carlyle,  however,  did  not 
always  escape  the  reproof  he  deserved  so 
well.  Here  is  a  story  the  present  writer 
has  at  first  hand,  and  which  has  never  got 
into  print  before.  After  listening  to  one 
of  Carlyle's  tirades  on  success,  a  life-long 
friend  of  his  turned  upon  him  suddenly 
and  asked, 

**  Christ  on  the  Cross  ?  Eh  ?  Do  yon 
call  that  a  success  ?" 

The  cynic  was  dumbfounded.-— TVmp/!^ 
£ar. 
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In  id  J  Address  to  the  Anthropological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in 
1887, 1  stated  that,  in  common  with  many 
other  anthropologists  and  comparative 
philologists,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Aryans  was 
to  he  sought  in  Northeastern  Europe. 
The  announcement  excited  a  flutter  in  the 
newspapers,  many  of  whose  readers  had 
*  probably  never  heard  of  the  Aryans  be- 
fore, while  others  of  them  had  the  vaguest 
possible  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
name. 

Unfortunately  it  is  a  name  which,  un- 
less carefully  defined,  is  likely  to  mislead 
or  confuse.  It  was  first  introduced  by 
Professor  Max  Muller,  and  applied  by  him 
in  a  purely  linguistic  sense.  The  **  dis- 
covery" of  Sanskrit  and  the  researches  of 
the  pioneers  of  comparative  philology  had 
shown  that  a  great  family  of  speech  ex- 
isted, comprising  Sanskrit  and  Persian, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Teutonic  and  Slav,  all  of 
them  sister-languages  descended  from  a 
common  parent,  of  which,  however,  no 
literary  monuments  survived.  In  place 
of  the  defective  or  cumbersome  titles  of 
Indo  German,  Indo-European,  and  the 
like,  which  had  been  suggested  for  it. 
Professor  Max  Muller  proposed  to  call  it 
Aryan — a  title  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
Ari/a,  interpreted  **  noble''  in  later  Sans- 
krit, but  used  as  a  national  name  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  name 
has  not  been  generally  adopted.  Such  is 
the  case,  however,  and  it  is  to-day  like  a 
soul  seeking  a  body  in  which  to  find  a  hab- 
itation. But  the  name  is  an  excellent  one, 
though  the  philologists  of  Germany,  who 
govern  us  in  such  matters,  have  refused  to 
accept  it  in  the  sense  proposed  by  its  au- 
thor ;  and  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to 
discover  for  it  a  new  abode,  and  to  give  to 
it  a  new  scientific  meaning. 

In  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  sight 
of  the  fresh  world  that  was  opening  out 
before  them,  the  first  disciples  of  the 
science  of  comparative 'philology  believed 
that  they  had  found  the  key  to  all  the  se- 
crets of  man's  origin  and  earlier  history. 
The  parent-speech  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  was  entitled  the  Ursprachey  or 
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Primeval  Langn^g^"  and  its  analyas, 
it  was  imagined,  would  disclose  the  ele^ 
ments  of  articulate  speech  and  the  process 
whereby  they  had  developed  into  the  man- 
ifold languages  of  the  present  world.  Bat 
this  was  not  enough.  The  students  of 
language  went  even  further.  They  eUum- 
ed  not  only  the  domain  of  philology  as 
their  own,  but  the  domain  of  eibnologj 
as  well.  Language  was  confounded  with 
race,  and  the  rdationship  of  tribe  with 
trihe,  of  nation  with  nation,  was  deter* 
mined  by  the  hmguagee  they  spoke.  If  the 
origin  of  a  people  was  required,  the  quea<» 
tion  was  summarily  decided  by  tracing  tho 
origin  of  its  lauguage.  English  is  on  the 
whole  a  Teutonic  language,  and  therefore 
the  whole  English  people  must  have  a  Tea* 
tonic  ancestry.  The  dark-skinned  Bengali 
speaks  languages  akin  to  our  own  ;  there- 
fore the  blood  which  runs  in  his  veins 
must  be  derived  from  the  same  souree  as 
that  which  runs  in  ouis. 

The  dreams  of  universal  conquest  in- 
dulged in  by  a  young  science  soon  pass 
away  as  facts  accumulate  and  the  limit  of 
its  powers  is  more  and  more  strictly  de« 
termined.  The  Ursprache  has  become  a 
language  of  comparatively  late  date  in  the 
history  of  linguistic  development,  which 
differed  from  Sanskrit  or  Greek  only  in  its 
fuller  inflexional  character.  The  light  its 
analysis  was  believed  to  cast  on  the  ori^n 
of  speech  has  proved  to  be  the  light  of  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  leading  astray  and  per- 
verting the  energies  of  those  who  might 
have  done  more  profitable  work.  The 
mechanism  of  primitive  language  often  lies 
more  clearly  revealed  in  a  modern  Bush- 
man's dialect  or  the  grammar  of  Eskimaux, 
than  in  that  much- vaunted  Urspniche  from 
which  anch  great  things  were  once  expect- 
ed  by  the  philosophy  of  human  speech. 

Ethnology  has  avenged  the  invasion  of 
its  territory  by  linguistic  science,  and  has 
in  turn  claimed  a  province  which  is  not 
its  own.  It  is  no  longer  the  comparative 
philologist,  but  the  ethnologist,  who  now 
and  again  uses  philologiciu  terms  in  an 
ethnological  sense,  or  settles  racial  affini- 
ties by  an  appeal  to  language.  The  phi- 
lologist first  talked  about  an  **  Indo-Euro- 
pean race  ;"  such  an  expression  could  now 
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be  beard  only  from  tbe  lips  of  a  youtbf nl 
eibnologist. 

As  soon  as  tbe  discovery  was  made  tbat 
tbe  Indo-European  languages  were  derived 
from  a  common  mother,  scholars  began  to 
ask  where  that  common  mother-tongue 
was  spoken.  But  it  was  agreed  on  all 
bands  that  this  must  have  been  somewhere 
in  Asia.  Theology  and  history  alike  had 
taught  that  mankind  came  from  the  East, 
and  from  the  East  accordiugly  the  Ur» 
spraehe  must  have  come  too.  Hitherto 
Hebrew  had  been  generally  regarded  as 
tbe  original  langu^e  of  humanity  ;  now 
tbat  the  Indo-European  Ursprache  had 
deprived  Hebrew  of  its  place  of  honor,  it 
was  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that,  like 
Hebrew,  it  should  be  accounted  of  Asiatic 
origin.  Moreover  it  was  tbe  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  that  had  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Ursprache,  Had  it  not  been  for 
Sanskrit,  with  its  copious  grammar,  its 
early  literature,  and  the  light  which  it 
threw  on  the  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin 
speech,  comparative  philology  might  never 
have  been  bora.  Sanskrit  was  the  ma- 
giciaa's  wand  which  bad  called  the  new 
science  into  existence,  and  without  the 
help  of  Sanskrit  the  philologist  would  not 
bave  advanced  beyond  the  speculations 
and  guesses  of  classical  scholars.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  language  which  had 
thus  been  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  which  seemed  to  embody 
older  forms  of  speech  than  they,  should 
bave  been  assumed  to  stand  nearer  to  tbe 
Ursprache  than  the  cognate  languages  of 
Europe  ?  The  assumption  was  aided  by 
tbe  extravagant  age  assigned  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  poems 
of  Homer  might  be  old,  but  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  it  was  alleged,  mounted  back 
to  a  primeval  antiquity,  while  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Manu  represented  the  oldest  code 
of  laws  existing  in  the  world. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  which  con- 
tributed to  the  belief  that  Sanskrit  was  the 
first-born  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  founders  of  comparative  philology  had 
been  preceded  in  their  analytic  work  by 
tbe  ancient  grammarians  of  India.  It  was 
from  P4nini  and  his  predecessors  that  the 
followers  of  Bopp  inherited  their  doctrine 
of  roots  and  suffixes  and  their  analysis  of 
Indo  European  words.  The  language  of 
the  Yeda  had  been  analyzed  two  thousand 
years  ago  as  no  other  single  language  bad 
ever  been  analyzed  before  or  since.     Its 


very  sounds  had  been  carefully  prgbed 
and  distinguished,  and  an  alphabet  of  ex- 
traordinary completeness  had  been  devised 
to  represent  them.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  Sanskrit  vocab- 
ulary and  grammar  had  grown  had  been 
laid  bare  in  a  way  that  was  possible  in  no 
other  language,  and  in  studying  Sanskrit 
accordingly  the  scholars  of  Europe  seemed 
to  feel  themselves  near  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  speech. 

But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  if  the 
primitive  home  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  were  Asia^  they  themselves 
ought  to  exhibit  evidences  of  the  fact. 
There  are  certain  objects  and  certain  phe- 
nomena which  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  or  at 
all  events  are  not  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  words  expressive  of  these  ought  to  be 
met  with  in  the  scattered  branches  of  tbe 
Indo-European  family.  If  the  parent- 
language  had  been  spoken  in  India^  the 
climate  in  which  they  were  born  must 
have  left  its  mark  upon  tbe  face  of  its  off- 
spring. 

But  here  a  grave  difficulty  presented  it- 
self. Men  have  short  memories^  and  the 
name  of  an  object  which  ceases  to  come 
before  the  senses  is  either  forgotten  or 
transferred  to  something  else.  The  tiger 
may  have  been  known  to  the  speakers  of 
tbe  parent-language,  but  the  words  that 
denoted  it  would  have  dropped  out  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  derived  languages  which 
were  spoken  in  Europe.  The  same  word 
which  signifies  an  oak  in  Greek  signifies  a 
beech  in  Latin.  We  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  European  languages  employing  words 
with  meanings  which  recall  objects  met 
with  only  in  Asia. 

How  then  are  we  to  force  the  closed  lips 
of  our  Indo-European  languages,  and  com- 
pel them  to  reveal  the  secret  of  their  birth- 
place ?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  an- 
swer this  question  in  two  different  ways. 

On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  absence  in  a  particular  language, 
or  group  of  languages,  of  a  term  which 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  par- 
ent-speech, is  evidence  that  the  object  de- 
notea  by  it  was  unknown  to  the  speakers. 
But  the  assumption  is  contradicted  by  ex- 
perience. Because  the  Latin  equus  baa 
been  replaced  by  caballus  in  the  modem 
Romanic  languages,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  horse  was  unknown  in  Western 
Europe  after  the  fall  of  tbe  Roman  Em- 
pire.    The    native  Basque   word  for    a 
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"  knife,"  haistoa,  has  been  found  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  in  a  single  obscure 
village  ;  elsewhere  it  has  been  replaced 
by  terms  borrowed  from  French  or  Span- 
ish. Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Basques  were  unacquainted  with  instru- 
ments for  cutting  until  they  had  been  fur- 
nished with  them  by  their  French  and 
Spanish  neighbors.  Greek  and  Latin  have 
different  words  for  **  fire  ;"  we  cannot 
argue  from  this  that  the  knowledge  of  fire 
was  ever  lost  among  any  of  the  speakers 
of  the  Indo-European  tongues.  In  short, 
we  cannot  infer  from  the  absence  of  a  word 
in  any  particular  language  that  the  word 
never  existed  in  it ;  on  the  contrarj^,  when 
a  language  is  known  to  us  only  in  its  lit- 
erary form  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  must 
have  employed  many  words  besides  those 
contained  in  its  dictionary. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  any  certain  results  as  long  as 
we  confine  our  attention  to  words  which 
appear  in  one  but  not  in  another  of  two 
cognate  languages  is  afforded  by  the  Indo- 
European  words  which  denote  a  sheet  of 
water.  There  is  no  word  of  which  it  can 
be  positively  said  that  it  is  found  alike  in 
the  Asiatic  and  the  European  branches  of 
the  family.  Lake,  ocean,  even  river  and 
stream,  go  by  different  names.  A  doubt 
bangs  over  the  word  for  **  sea  ;**  it  is 
possible,  but  only  possible,  that  the  Sans- 
krit pdthas  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek 
TTOVTog,  the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet 
settled.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  the 
speakers  of  the  parent-language  must  have 
been  acquainted,  if  not  with  the  sea,  at  all 
events  with  large  rivers.  Naus^  **  a 
ship,"  is  the  common  heritage  of  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  and  must  thus  go  back  to  the 
days  when  the  speakers  of  the  dialects 
which  afterward  developed  into  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  still  lived  side  by  side.  It  sur- 
vives, like  a  fossil  in  the  rocks,  to  assure 
us  that  they  were  a  water-faring  people, 
and  that  the  want  of  a  common  Indo  Eur. 
opean  word  for  lake  or  river  is  no  proof 
that  such  a  word  may  not  have  once  existed. 

The  example  I  have  just  given  illus- 
trates the  second  way  in  which  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
Indo-European  birthplace.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  attempt  can  succeed. 
Where  precisely  the  same  word,  with  the 
same  meaning,  exists  in  both  the  Asiatic 
and  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family — always   supposing,   of 


coarse,  that  it  has  not  been  borrowed  by 
either  of  them— we  may  conclude  that  it 
also  existed  in  the  parent-speecli.  AVhen 
we  find  the  Sanskrit  as' tons  and  the  Latin 
equuSy  the  exact  phonetic  equivalents  of 
one  another,  both  alike  signifying 
**  horse,"  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  horse  was  known  in  the  country  from 
which  both  languages  derived  their  ances- 
try. Though  the  argument  from  a  nega- 
tive proves  little  or  nothing,  the  argument 
from  agreement  proves  a  great  deal. 

The  comparative  philologist  has  by 
means  of  it  succeeded  in  sketching  in  out- 
line the  state  of  culture  possessed  by  the 
speakers  of  the  parent- language,  and  the 
objects  which  were  known  to  them.  They 
inhabited  a  cold  country.  Their  seasons 
were  three  in  number,  perhaps  four,  and 
not  two,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  lived  south  of  the  temperate  zone. 
They  were  nomad  herdsmen,  dwelling  in 
hovels,  similar,  it  may  be,  to  the  low 
round  huts  of  sticks  and  straw  built  by  the 
Kabyles  on  the  mountain-slopes  of  Alge- 
ria. Such  hovels  could  be  erected  in  a 
few  hours,  and  left  again  as  the  cattle 
moved  into  higher  ground  with  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  or  descended  into  the 
valleys  when  the  winter  advanced.  The 
art  of  grinding  corn  seems  to  have  been 
unknown,  and  crushed  spelt  was  eaten  in- 
stead of  bread.  A  rude  sort  of  agriculture 
was,  however,  already  practised  ;  and  the 
skins  worn  by  the  community,  with  which 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  rigors  of 
the  climate,  were  sewn  together  by  means 
of  needles  of  bone.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  art  of  spinning  had  already  been 
invented,  though  the  art  of  weaving  does 
not  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  that 
6i  plaiting  reeds  and  withes.  The  com- 
munity still  lived  in  the  Stone  Age.  Their 
tools  and  weapons  were  made  of  stone  or 
bone,  and  if  they  made  use  of  gold  or 
meteoric  iron,  it  was  of  the  un wrought 
pieces  picked  up  from  the  ground,  and 
employed  as  ornaments  ;  of  the  working 
of  metals  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  As 
among  savage  tribes  generally,  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  were  minutely  dis- 
tinguished and  named,  even  the  wife  of  a 
husband's  brother  receiving  a  special  title  ; 
but  they  could  count  at  least  as  far  as  a 
hundred.  They  believed  in  a  multitude 
of  ghosts  and  goblins,  making  offerings 
to  the  dead,  and  seeing  in  the  briglit  sky 
a  potent  deity.     The  birch,  the  pine,  and 
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the  withe  were  known  to  them  ;  bo  also 
were  the  bear  and  Wolf,  the  hare,  the 
mouse,  and  the  snake,  as  well  as  the  goose 
and  raven,  the  qnail  and  the  owl.  Cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  all  kept ; 
the  dog  had  been  domesticated,  and  in  all 

f)robability  also  the  horse.  Last,  but  not 
east,  boats  were  navigated  by  means  of 
oars,  the  boats  themselves  being  possibly 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 

This  account  of  the  primitive  commu- 
nity is  necessarily  imperfect.  There  must 
have  been  many  words,  like  that  for 
**  river,'*  which  were  once  possessed  by 
the  parent-speech,  but  afterward  lost  in 
either  the  Eastern  or  Western  branches  of 
the  family.  Such  words  the  comparative 
philologist  has  now  no  means  of  discover- 
ing, he  must  accordingly  pass  them  over 
along  with  the  objects  or  ideas  which  they 
represent.  The  picture  he  can  give  us  of 
the  speakers  of  the  primeval  Indo-Euro- 
pean language  can  only  be  approximately 
complete.  Moreover  it  is  always  open  to 
correction.  Some  of  the  words  we  now 
believe  to  have  been  part  of  the  oricinal 
stock  carried  away  by  the  derived  dialects 
of  Asia  and  Europe  may  hereafter  turn 
out  to  have  been  borrowed  by  one  of  these 
dialects  from  another,  and  not  to  have 
been  a  heritage  common  to  both.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  wo 
are  dealing  with  borrowed  words  or  not. 
If  a  word  has  been  borrowed  by  a  Ian- 
guage  before  the  phonetic  changes  had  set 
in  which  have  given  the  language  its  pe- 
culiar complexion,  or  while  they  were  in 
the  course  of  progress,  it  will  undergo  the 
same  alteration  as  native  words  containing 
the  same  sounds.  The  phonetic  changes 
which  have  marked  off  the  High  German 
dialects  from  their  sister  tongues  do  not 
seem  to  go  back  beyond  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  words  borrowed  from 
Latin  before  that  date  will  accordingly 
have  submitted  to  the  same  phonetic 
changes  as  words  of  native  origin.  In- 
deed, when  once  a  word  is  borrowed  by 
one  language  from  another  and  has  passed 
into  common  use,  it  soon  becomes  natur- 
alized, and  is  assimilated  in  form  and  pro- 
nunciation to  the  words  among  which  it 
has  come  to  dwell.  A  curious  example  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  certain  Latin  words 
which  made  their  way  into  the  Gaelic  dia- 
lects in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  We 
often  find  a  Gaelic  c  corresponding  to  a 
Welsh  py  both  being  derived  from  a  la^ 


bialized  guttural  or  gu,  and  the  habit  was 
accordingly  formed  of  regarding  a  c  as  the 
natural  and  necessary  representative  of  a 
foreign  p.  When,  therefore,  words  like 
the  Latin  pascha  and  purpura  were  intro- 
duced by  Christianity  into  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Keltic  family,  they  assumed 
the  form  of  caisg  and  corcur. 

It  is  clear  that  such  borrowings  can  only 
take  place  where  the  speakers  of  two  differ- 
ent languages  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  one  another.  Before  the  age  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  India  we  cannot  suppose  that  Ekiro- 
pean  words  could  have  been  borrowed  by 
Sanskrit  or  Persian,  or  Sanskrit  and  Per- 
sian words  by  the  European  languages. 
But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  if  instead 
of  comparing  together  the  vocabularies  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  members  of  the 
Indo-European  stock,  we  wish  to  compare 
onlv  Western  with  Western,  or  Eastern 
with  Eastern.  There  our  difiSculties  begin, 
and  we  must  look  to  history,  or  botany, 
or  zoology  for  aid.  From  a  purely  philo- 
logical point  of  view  the  English  hemp,  the 
Old  High  German  hanf,  the  Old  Norse 
hanpTy  and  the  Latin  cannabis  might  all  be 
derived  from  a  common  source,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  hemp  was  known  to  the 
first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages in  North-western  Europe.  But  the 
botanists  tell  us  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case.  Hemp  is  a  product  of  the 
East  which  did  not  originally  grow  in  Ger- 
many, and  consequently  both  the  plant  it- 
self and  the  name  by  which  it  was  called 
must  have  come  from  abroad.  So,  again, 
the  lion  bears  a  similar  name  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  German,  in  Slavonic,  and  in 
Keltic.  .  But  the  only  part  of  Europe  in 
whicb  the  lion  existed  at  a  time  when  the 
speakers  of  an  Indo-European  language 
conld  have  become  acquainted  with  it  were 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  and  it  must,  ac- 
cordingly, have  been  from  Greek  that  its 
name  spread  to  the  other  cognate  lan- 
guages of  the  West. 

It  has  been  needful  to  enter  into  these 
details  before  we  can  approach  the  ques- 
tion, What  was  the  original  home  of  the 
Earent  Indo-European  language  f  They 
ave  been  too  often  ignored  or  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  set  themselves  to  an- 
swer the  question,  and  to  this  cause  must 
be  ascribed  the  larger  part  of  the  misun- 
derstandings and  false  conclusions  to  which 
the  inquiry  has  given  birth. 
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Until  a  few  years  ago  I  shared  the  old 
belief  that  the  parent* speech  had  its  home 
in  Asia*  probably  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush.  The  fact  that  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  Asia  alike  possessed 
Sie  same  words  for  "  winter'*  and  *^  ice" 
and  ^^  snow/'  and  that  the  only  two  trees 
whose  names  were  preserved  by  both--*the 
**  birch"  and  the  "  pine" — were  inhab- 
itants of  a  cold  region,  proved  that  this 
home  did  not  lie  in  the  tropics.  But  the 
uplands  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  or  the  barren 
steppes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  or  even  the  valleys  of  Siberia, 
would  answer  to  the  reauirements  present- 
ed by  such  words.  Taken  by  themselves 
they  were  fully  compatible  with  the  view 
that  the  first  speakers  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues  were  an  Asiatic  people. 

But  when  I  came  to  ask  myself  what 
were  the  grounds  for  holding  this  view,  I 
could  find  none  that  seemed  to  me  satis- 
factory. There  is  much  justice  in  Dr, 
Latham's  remark  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
derive  the  majority  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  from  a  continent  to  which  only 
two  members  of  the  group  are  known  to 
belong,  unless  there  is  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so.  These  languages 
have  grown  out  of  dialects  once  existing 
within  the  parent-speech  itself,  and  it  cer- 
tainly appears  more  probable  that  two  of 
such  dialects  or  languages  should  have 
made  their  way  into  a  new  world,  across 
the  bleak  plains  of  Tartary,  than  that  seven 
or  eight  should  have  done  so.  The  argu- 
ment, it  is  true,  is  not  a  strong  one,  but 
it  raises  at  the  outset  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  Europe.  Before  the  dialects  had 
developed  into  languages,  their  n>eaker8 
could  not  have  lived  far  apart ;  there  is, 
in  fact,  evidence  of  this  in  the  c^se  of 
Sanskrit  and  Persian  ;  and  a  more  widely 
spread  primitive  community  is  implied  by 
the  numerous  languages  of  Europe  than 
by  the  two  languages  of  Asia.  A  widely 
spread  community,  however,  is  less  likely 
to  wander  far  from  its  original  seat  than 
a  community  of  less  extent,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a  community  of  henis- 
men,  and  the  tract  to  be  traversed  is  long 
and  barren. 

Apart  from  the  general  prejudice  in 
favor  of  an  Asiatic  origin  due  to  old  the- 
ological teaching  and  the  efiEect  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Sanskrit,  I  can  find  only  two 
arguments  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  of  sufiScient  weight  to  determine  the 


choice  of  A«a  rather  than  of  Europe  as 
the  cradle  of  Indo  European  speech.  The 
first  of  these  arguments  is  linguistic,  the 
second  is  historical,  or  rather  quasi-histor- 
ical. On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  eminent  philologists  that  the  less 
one  of  the  derived  languagea  has  deflected 
from  the  parent-speech,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  be  geographically  nearer  to  its  eatW' 
est  home.  The  faithfulness  of  the  record 
is  a  test  of  geographical  proximity.  As 
Sanskrit  was  held  to  be  the  most  primi- 
tive of  the  Indo*  European  languages,  to  re- 
flect most  clearly  the  features  of  the  par- 
ent-speech, the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
that  parent  speech  had  been  spoken  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  country  in  which 
the  hymns  of  the  Eig-Yeda  were  first 
composed.  The  conclusion  was  supported 
by  the  second  argument  drawn  from  the 
sacred  books  of  Parsaism.  In  the  Yen* 
did^d  the  migrations  of  the  Iranians  were 
traced  back  through  the  successive  crea- 
tions of  Ormazd  to  Airyanem  Ya^j6>  '*  the 
Arvan  Power,"  which  Lassen  localised 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oxna  and  Jaxartes. 
But  Br^al  and  De  Harlez  have  shown  that 
the  legends  of  the  Yendtd&d,  in  their 
present  form,  are  late  and  untrustworthy 
—later,  in  fact,  than  the  Christian  era  ;  * 
and  even  if  we  could  attach  any  historical 
value  to  them,  they  would  toll  us  only 
from  whence  the  Iranians  believed  their 
own  ancestors  to  have  come,  and  would 
throw  no  light  on  the  cradle  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  as  a  wh<^e.  The  first 
argument  is  one  which  I  think  no  student 
of  language  would  any  longer  employ. 
As  Professor  Max  MtiUer  has  said,  it 
would  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Scandi- 
navians emigrated  from  Iceland.  But  to 
those  who  would  still  urge  it,  I  must  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  elsewhere.  Al- 
though in  many  respects  Sanskrit  has  pre- 
served more  faithfully  than  the  European 
languages  the  forms  of  primitive  Inilo- 
European  grammar,  in  many  other  respects 
the  converse  is  the  case.  In  the  latest  re* 
searches  into  the  history  of  Indo-European 
grammar,  Greek  holds  the  place  once  oc- 
cupied by  Sanskrit  The  belief  that  Sans- 
krit was  the  elder  sister  of  the  family  led 

*  BrM,  ''  Melanges  de  Mythologie  et  de 
Lingnistiqne*'  (1878),  pp.  187-215  ;  De  Har> 
lez,  "  Introdnction  ft  Ti^itude  de  1* Areata.** 
pp.  cxcii.,  8qq,  Compare  Darmesteter's  Intro- 
dnotion  to  tne  Zend-Avesta,  pt.  1,  in** The 
8a<ired  Books  of  the  East" 
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to  the  assamption  that  the  three  short 
vowels  Af  /,  and  d  hav^e  all  originated  from 
an  earlier  d.  I  was^  I  beHeve,  the  first  to 
protest  against  this  assumption  in  1874, 
and  to  give  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
single  monotonous  d  of  Sanskrit  resulted 
from  the  ooalescenee  of  three  distinct 
vowels.  '  The  analogy  of  other  languages 
goes  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  time  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Tocalic  sounds 
possessed  by  a  language,  not  the  contrary. 
In  place  of  the  numerous  vowels  possessed 
by  ancient  Greek,  modem  Greek  can  now 
show  only  five,  and  cultivated  English  is 
rapidly  merging  its  vowel  sounds  into  the 
so-called  **  neutral  "  9.  Since  my  protest 
the  matter  has  been  worked  out  by  Italian, 
German  and  French  scholars,  and  we  now 
know  that  it  is  the  vocalic  system  of  the 
European  languages  rather  than  of  Sans* 
krit  which  most  faithfully  represents  the 
oldest  form  of  Indo-European  speech. 
The  result  of  the  discovery,  for  discovery 
it  must  be  called,  has  been  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  study  of  Indo-European 
etymology,  and  still  more  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean grammar,  and  whereas  ten  years  ago 
it  was  Sanskrit  which  was  invoked  to  ex. 
plain  Greek,  it  is  to  Greek  that  the  *'  new 
school  "  now  turns  to  explain  Sanskrit. 
The  comparative  philologist  necessarily 
cannot  do  without  the  help  of  both  ;  the 
greater  the  number  of  languages  he  has  to 
compare  the  sounder  will  be  his  indue* 
tions ;  but  the  primacy  which  was  once 
supposed  to  reside  in  Asia  has  been  taken 
from  her.  It  is  Greek,  and  not  Sanskrit, 
which  has  taught  us  what  was  the  primi- 
tive vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  of 
the  perfect  and  the  augment  of  the  aorist, 
and  has  thus  narrowed  the  discussion  into 
the  origin  of  both. 

Until  quite  recently,  however,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Asiatic  home  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  found  a  support  in  the 
position  of  the  Armenian  language.  Ar- 
menian stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
Persia  and  Europe,  and  it  was  imagined  to 
have  very  close  relations  with  the  old 
language  of  Persia.  But  we  now  know 
that  its  Persian  affinities  are  illusory,  and 
that  it  must  really  be  grouped  with  the 
languages  of  Europe.  What  is  more,  the 
decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Van  has  cast  a  strong  light  on  the 
date  of  its  introduction  into  Armenia. 
These  inscriptions  are  the  records  of  kings 
whose  capital   was    at    Van,    and    who 


marched  their  armies  in  all  directions  dur- 
ing the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centu- 
ries before  our  era.  The  latest  date  that 
can  as  yet  be  assigned  to  any  of  them  is 
B.C.  640.  At  this  time  there  were  still 
no  speakers  of  an  Indo-European  language 
in  Armenia.  The  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions has  no  connection  with  those  of  the 
Indo  European  family,  and  the  personal 
and  local  names  occurring  in  the  countries 
immediately  surrounding  the  dominions 
of  the  Yannic  kings,  and  bo  abundantly 
mentioned  in  their  texts,  are  of  the  same 
linguistic  character  at  the  Yannic  names 
themselves. 

The  evidence  of  classical  writers  fully 
bears  out  the  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  the  decipherment  of  the  Yannic  in- 
scriptions. Uerodotos  *  tells  us  that  the 
Armenians  were  colonists  from  Phrygia,  ' 
the  Phrygians  themselves  having  been  a 
Thrakian  tribe  which  had' migrated  into 
Asia.  The  same  testimony  was  borne  by 
Eudoxo8,f  who  further  averred  that  the 
Armenian  and  Phrygian  languages  resem- 
bled one  another.  The  tradition  must 
have  been  recent  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otos,  and  we  shall  probably  not  go  far 
wrong  if  we  assign  the  occupation  of  Ar- 
menia by  the  Phrygian  tribes  to  the  age 
of  upheaval  in  Western  Asia  which  was 
ushered  in  by  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire.  Professor  Fick  has  shown  that  the 
scanty  fragments  of  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guage that  have  survived  to  us  belong  to 
the  European  branch  of  the  Indo  Euro- 
pean family,  and  thus  find  their  place  by 
the  side  of  Armenian. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  forming  a  bridge 
between  Orient  and  Occident  Armenian 
represents  the  furthermost  flow  of  Indo- 
European  speech  from  West  to  East.  And 
this  flow  belongs  to  a  relatively  late  peri- 
od. Apart  from  Armenian  we  can  dis- 
cover no  traces  of  Indo-European  occupa- 
tion between  Media  and  the  Halys  until 
the  days  when  Iranian  Ossetes  settled  in 
the  Caucasus  and  the  mountaineers  of 
Kurdistan  adopted  Iranian  dialects.  I 
must  reiterate  here  what  I  have  said  many 
years  ago  :  if  there  is  one  fact  which  the 
Assyrian  monuments  make  clear  and  in- 
dubitable, it  is  that  up  to  the  closing  days 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  no  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  were  spoken  in  the  vast 

♦  vii.  73. 

t  According  to  Sustathios  (m  Dion.  v.  694). 
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tract  of  civilized  cotrntry  whicli  lay  be- 
tween Eurdistaa  and  Western  Afiia  Minor. 
South  of  the  Caacasas  they  were  unknown 
until  the  irruption  of  the  Phrygians  into 
Armenia.  Among  the  multitudinous 
names  of  persons  and  localities  belonging 
to  this  region  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  during  a  space  of 
several  centuries  there  is  only  one  which 
bears  upon  it  the  Indo-European  stamp. 
This  is  the  name  ox*  the  leader  of  the  Kim- 
merians,  a  nomad  tribe  from  the  north- 
east which  descended  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon, 
and  was  driven  by  him  into  Asia  Minor. 
The  fact  is  made  the  more  striking  by  the 
further  fact  that  as  soon  as  we  clear  the 
Kurdish  ranges  and  enter  Median  terri- 
tory»  names  of  Indo  European  origin  meet 
us  thick  and  fast.  We  can  draw  but  one 
conclusion  from  these  facts.  Whether 
the  Indo-European  languages  of  Europe 
migrated  from  Asia,  or  whether  the  con- 
verse were  the  case,  the  line  of  march 
must  have  been  northward  of  the  Caspian, 
through  the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary  and  over  the  snow  covered  heights  of 
the  Ural  mountains. 

An  ingenious  argument  has  lately  been 
put  forward,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
tell  in  favor  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Indo- 
European  speech.  Dr.  Penka  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
European  languages  agree  in  possessing 
the  same  word  for  *^  eel/'  and  that 
whereas  the  eel  abounds  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  unknown  in 
those  cold  regions  of  Western  Asia 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  place  the  cradle  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  apparently 
also  in  Lithuanian,  the  word  for  **  eel  *' 
is  a  diminutive  derived  from  a  word  which 
denotes  a  snake  or  snake-like  creature. 
This,  it  has  been  urged,  may  be  interpret- 
ed to  mean  that  the  primeval  habitat  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  was  one 
where  the  snake  was  known,  but  the  eel 
was  not.  The  argument,  however,  can- 
not be  pressed.  We  all  agree  that  the 
first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages lived  on  the  land,  not  on  the  water, 
and  that  they  were  herdsmen  rather  than 
fishermen.  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  snake 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
eel,  however  much  it  might  abound  in  the 


rivers  near  them,  and  its  resemblanoe  to 
the  snake  would  lend  to  it  its  name.  In 
Keltic  the  eel  is  called  '^  a  water -snake,'* 
and  to  this  day  a  prejudice  against  eating 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  snake  exists 
in  Keltic  districts.  All  we  can  infer  from 
^e  diminutives  anguilia,  ^X'^^^Sf  ^  ^^^ 
the  Italians  and  Greeks  in  the  first  instance 
gave  the  name  to  the  fresh-water  eel,  and 
not  to  the  huge  conger. 

I  cannot  now  enter  fully  into  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  gradually  to  give  up 
my  old  belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  to  subscribe 
to  the  views  of  those  who  would   refer 
them  to  a  northern  European  birthplace. 
The  argument  is  a  complicated  one,  and  is 
necessarily    of    a    cumulative    character. 
The  individual  links  in  the  chain  may  not 
be  strong,  but  collectively  they  afford  that 
amount  of  probability  which  is  all  we  can 
hope    to   attain    in    historical    research. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  them  may  do  so 
in  Dr.  Penka's  work  on  the  **  Herkunft 
der  Arier,*'  published  in   1886.     His  hy. 
pothesis  that  Southern  Scandinavia    was 
the  primitive  **  Aryan  home"  seems   to 
me  to  have  more  in  its  favor  than  any 
other  hypothesis  on  the  subject  which  has 
as  yet  been  put  forward.     It  needs  veri- 
fication, it  is  true,  but  if  it  is  sound  the 
verification  will  not   be  long  in  coming. 
A  more  profound  examination  of  Teutonic 
and  Keltic    mythology,    a    more    exact 
knowledge  of   the  words  in  the  several 
Indo-European   languages  which  are  not 
of  Indo-European  origin,  and  the  progress 
of  archseological  discovery,   will   furnish 
the  verification  we  need. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
hypothesis  has  the  countenance  of  history. 
Scandinavia,  even  before  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  characterized  as  **  the  manufac- 
tory of  nations  ;'*  *  and  the  voyages  and 
settlements  of  the  Norse  Vikings  offer  a 
historical  illustration  of  what  the  prehis- 
toric migrations  and  settlements  of  the 
speakers  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
must  have  been.  They  differed  from  the 
latter  only  in  being  conducted  by  sea, 
whereas  the  prehistoric  migrations  fol- 
lowed the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers.  It 
was  not  until  the  age  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  the  northern  nations  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  sailing-boat ;  our  Eng- 

*  "  Quasi  officina  gentium  aut  oerie  velnt 
vagina  nation  am  :"  Jordanes,  De  Oelarum  sive 
Ooihorwn  origine,  ed.  Gloss,  c.  4, 
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lish  sail  is  the  Latin  aagulum,  '^  the  little 
cloak  of  the  soldier,**  borrowed  by  the 
Teutons  along  with  its  name,  and  used  to 
propel  their  boats  in  imitation  of  the  sails 
of  the  Roman  vessels.  The  introduction 
of  the  sail  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scandinavian  "  hive"  to  push  boldly  out 
to  sea,  and  ushered  in  the  era  of  Saxon 
pirates  and  Danish  invasions. 

Dr.  Penka's  arguments  are  partly  an- 
thropological, partly  archaeological.  He 
shows  that  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  of  Ro- 
man antiquity  were  the  tall,  blue-eyed, 
fair- haired,  dolicho- cephalic  race  which  is 
now  being  fast  absorbed  in  Keltic  lands  by 
the  older  inhabitants  of  them.  The  typi- 
cal Frenchman  of  to-day  has  but  little  in 
common  with  the  typical  Gaul  of  the  age 
of  Csesar.  The  typical  Gaul  was,  in  fact, 
as  much  a  conqueror  in  Gallia  as  he  was  in 
Galatia,  or,  as  modem  researches  have 
shown,  as  the  typical  Kelt  was  in  Ireland. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  in  Greece. 
Here,  too,  the  golden-haired  hero  of  art 
and  song  was  a  representative  of  the  rul- 
ing class,  of  that  military  aristocracy  which 
overthrew  the  early  culture  of  the  Pelo. 
ponnese,  and  of  whom  tradition  averred 
that  it  had  come  from  the  bleak  North. 
Little  trace  of  it  now  remains  :  it  is  rarely 
that  the  traveller  can  discover  any  longer 
the  modern  kinsfolk  of  the  golden-haired 
Apollo  or  the  blue-eyed  Ath^n6. 

If  we  would  still  find  the  ancient  blonde 
race  of  Northern  Europe  in  its  purity  we 
must  go  to  Scandinavia.  Here  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  the  population  is  still  that  of 
the  broad-shouldered,  long-headed  blondes 
who  served  as  models  for  the  Dying  Glad- 
iator. And  it  is  in  Southern  Scandinavia 
alone  that  the  prehistoric  tumuli  and  bury- 
ing-grounds  yield  hardly  any  other  skele- 
tons than  those  of  the  same  tall  dolicho- 
cephalic race  which  still  inhabits  the  conn- 
try.  Elsewhere  such  skeletons  are  either 
wanting  or  else  mixed  with  the  remains 
of  other  races.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  from  Southern  Scan- 
dinavia that  those  bands  of  hardy  warriors 
originally  emerged,  who  made  their  way 
southward  and  westward  and  even  east- 
ward, the  Kelts  of  Galatia  penetrating  like 
the  Phrygians  before  them  into  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Norse  migrations  in 
later  times  were  even  more  extensive,  and 
what  the  Norse  Vikings  were  able  to 
achieve  could  have  been  achieved  by  their 
ancestors  centuries  before. 


Now  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  of  the  Ro- 
man age  spoke  Indo  European  languages. 
It  is  nK>re  probable  that  the  subject  popu- 
lations should  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
the  language  of  their  conquerors  than  that 
the  conquerors  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  their  serfs. 
We  know  at  any  rate  that  it  was  so  in 
Ireland.  Here  the  old  "  Ivernian"  popu- 
lation adopted  the  language  of  the  small 
band  of  Keltic  invaders  that  settled  in  its 
midst.  It  is  only  where  the  conquered 
possess  a  higher  civilization  than  the  con- 
querors, above  all,  where  they  have  a  lit- 
erature and  an  organized  form  of  religion, 
that  Franks  will  adapt  their  tongues  to 
Latin  speech,  or  Manchus  learn  to  speak 
Chinese.  Moreover,  in  Southern  Scandi- 
navia, where  we  have  archaeological  evi- 
dence that  the  tall  blonde  race  was  scarce- 
ly at  any  time  in  close  contact  with  other 
races,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  have 
borrowed  its  language  from  some  other 
people.  The  Indo-European  languages 
still  spoken  in  the  country  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  descended  from  languages  spo- 
ken there  from  the  earliest  period  to  which 
the  evidence  of  human  occupation  reaches 
back.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  :  South- 
ern Scandinavia  and  the  adjacent  districts 
must  be  the  first  home  and  starting-point 
of  the  Western  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Eastern  branch,  we 
find  that  the  further  East  we  go  the  fainter 
become  the  traces  of  the  tall  blonde  race 
and  the  greater  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  speakers  of  Indo-European  languages 
and  the  native  tribes.  In  the  highlands 
of  Persia,  tall  long-headed  blondes  with 
blue  eyes  can  still  be  met  with,  but  as 
we  approach  the  hot  plains  of  India,  the 
type  grows  rarer  and  rarer  until  it  ceases 
altogether.  An  Indo-European  dialect 
must  be  spoken  in  India  by  a  dark- skin- 
ned people  before  it  can  endure  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  As  we  leave  the 
frontiers  of  Europe  behind  us  we  lose  sight 
of  the  race  with  which  Dr.  Penka's  argu- 
ments would  tend  to  connect  the  parent- 
speech  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

I  cannot  now  follow  him  in  the  interest- 
ing comparison  he  draws  between  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  Southern  Scandina- 
vians as  disclosed  by  the  contents  of  the 
prehistoric  '*  kitchen-middens,"  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  speakers  of  the 
Indo-European  parent- speech  according  to 
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the  sobered  estimate  of  recent  lingnistic 
research.  The  resemblance  is  certainly 
very  striking,  thongfa,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  archseologicai 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  Dr. 
Penka  too  often  aasnmes  that  a  word  com- 
mon to  the  European  langnages  belonged 
to  the  parent-speech,  an  assumption  which 
will  not,  of  coarse,  be  admitted  by  his  op- 
ponents. 

What  more  nearly  concerns  ns  here, 
however,  is  the  name  we  should  give  to 
the  race  or  people  who  spoke  the  parent- 
language.  We  cannot  call  them  Indo- 
Europeans  ;  that  would  lead  to  endless 
ambiguities,  while  the  term  itself  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  in  a  linguistic 
sense.  Dr.  Penka  has  called  them  Ary- 
ans, and  I  can  see  no  better  title  with 
which  to    endow  them.     The   name  is 


short ;  it  has  already  been  used  in  an  eth- 
nological as  well  as  in  a  linguistic  sense, 
and  since  our  German  friends  have  reject- 
ed it  in  its  linguistic  application,  it  is 
open  to  every  one  to  confine  it  to  a  purely 
ethnological  meaning.  I  know  that  the 
author  has  protested  against  such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  father  has  been  robbed  of  his 
offspring,  and  he  cannot  object  to  the  rob- 
bery when  it  is  committed  in  the  cause  of 
science.  For  some  time  past  the  name  of 
Aryan  has  been  without  a  definition,  while 
the  first  speakers  of  thQ  Indo-European 
parent-speech  have  been  vainly  demanding 
a  name  ;  and  the  priests  of  anthropology 
cannot  do  better  than  lead  them  to  the 
font  of  science,  and  there  baptize  them 
with  the  name  of  Aryan.  —  Contemporary 
Review, 
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War  estimates  increase  and  even  in  sea- 
girt England  conscription,  or  something 
like  it,  is  proposeil.  With  all  our  en- 
lightenment, philanthropy  and  democracy, 
after  William  Penn,  Oowper,  and  Wilber- 
force,  after  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  after 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  Manchester  School 
and  John  Bright,  and  alas  !  after  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  we  have 
war,  still  war,  apparently  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever,  taking  away  millions  from  the 
plough,  devouring  the  harvests  of  indus- 
try, threatening  again  to  fill  the  world  with 
blood  and  havoc.  The  only  question  is 
through  which  of  several  craters,  the 
Franco-German,  the  Panslavic,  the  Anglo- 
Russian,  or  the  Austrian,  the  eruption  will 
break  out  and  the  lava-torrent  fiow. 

To  the  despairing  secretaries  of  peace- 
societies,  by  an  address  from  one  of  whom 
the  present  paper  has  been  suggested,  it 
seems  as  if,  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
for  the  sword,  no  advance  had  been  made. 
This  is  not  so.  In  the  first  place  war  in- 
stead of  being  nonnal  has  among  civilized 
nations  become  occasional.  The  Assyrian 
or  the  Persian  conqueror  made  war  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  spent  his  summer  in 
campaigning  with  his  mighty  men  of  valor 
as  regularly  as  the  servile  portion  of  his 
population  spent  it  in  gathering  in  the 


harvest  So  did  Timour  and  Genghis 
Khan.  So  did  the  heirs  of  Mahomet 
while  their  vigor  lasted.  So  did  the  feudal 
lords,  in  whose  lives  the  excitement  of 
war  was  varied  only  by  the  excitement  of 
the  chase.  So,  it  may  almost  be  said,  did 
the  little  city  republics  of  Italy,  though 
these  learned  in  time  to  do  their  fighting 
with  mercenaries.  But  now  war  is  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  ;  there  must  be  a 
casus  belli  J  and  diplomacy  must  have  been 
tried  and  failed.  We  have  had  long  spells 
of  peace.  Between  the  Napoleonic  War 
and  the  Crimean  War  there  was  so  long  a 
spell  of  peace  that  the  world  began  to 
think  that  the  hounds  of  war  would  never 
slip  the  leash  again. 

In  the  second  place  the  sentiment  for 
peace  grows,  Charles  the  Fifth  told  a 
soldier  impatient  for  war  that  he  liked 
peace  as  little  as  the  soldier  himself, 
though  policy  forced  him  to  keep  the 
sword  in  the  sheath  at  that  time.  Even 
in  Chatham's  day  a  minister  could  avow 
that  he  was  **  a  lover  of  honorable  war." 
Palmerston,  though  he  felt  like  Chatham, 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  use  the  same 
language.  Burke  was  as  philanthropic  as 
any  statesman  of  his  day,  yet  he  seemed 
to  regard  as  an  unmixed  blessing  national 
success  in  war. 
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In  the  third  place  fighting,  whereas  it  used 
to  be  every  man's  duty  and  half  of  every 
roan*8  character,  at  least  among  freemen,  is 
now  a  special  trade.  The  Servian  constitu- 
tion was  a  polity  combined  with  a  muster- 
roll.  The  political  upper  class  in  Greece 
and  Rome  was  the  cavalry.  The  ridiculous 
ceremony  of  touching  a  turtle-fed  mayor 
or  an  old  professor  of  science  with  a  sword 
and  bidding  him  rise  up  a  knight  reminds 
us  that  all  honor  was  once  military,  and 
that  saving  in  the  Church  there  was  no 
other  high  career.  Conscription  may  be 
said  to  be  a  relapse  into  the  old  state  of 
things,  A  relapse  it  is  ;  but  it  is  felt  to 
be  exceptional  and  the  offspring  of  the 
present  tension,  while  England  still  holds 
oat  against  it,  and  America,  even  in  the 
desperate  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  resorted 
to  it  only  in  the  qualified  form  of  a  draft 
with  liberty  of  baying  a  substitute. 

In  Europe  the  present  spasm  of  militar- 
ism may  be  said  to  be  in  some  measure 
not  occasional  only,  but  accidental.     With 
all  our  historical  philosophy  and  our  gen- 
eral laws,  there  are  still  such  things  as  ac- 
cidents in  history.     There  are  at   least 
events  which  turn  the  scale,  and  which  we 
cannot  distinguish  from  accidents.     Had 
Gustavus  Adolphns  lived  it  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  have  continued  to 
conquer,  and  that  the  whole  of  Germany 
would  have  been  wrested  from  Austria  and 
Rome  ;  but  a  wreath  of  mist  floats  over 
the   battlefield   of    Lutzen  :  Gustavus    is 
separated  from  his  men  and  falls,  and  half 
Germany  remains  Austrian   and  Roman. 
Disease  carries  off  Cromwell  before  he  had 
begun  to  decay,  and  when  a  few  years 
more  of  him  would  have  founded  a  Com- 
monwealth,  or  more  probably  a  Protestant 
and  Constitutional  dynasty,  and  torn  all 
that  followed  from  the  book  of  fate.     This 
system  of  vast  standing  armies,  and  the 
prevalence    of    the    military    spirit,    are 
largely  the  offspring  of  the  great  wars 
caused  by  the  military  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon,  as  the  political  convulsions  of  the 
last  half  century  have  been  in  no  small 
measure  the  results  of  the  struggle  of  the 
nations  against  him  for  their   indepen- 
dence, which  for  the  time  produced  a  vio- 
lent reaction  in  favor  of  the  native  dynas- 
ties.    But  Napoleon  as  a  master  of  French 
legions  was  an  accident.     France  swal- 
lowed Corsica  in  the  year  of  his  birth, 
and,  like  Eve  when  sne  swallowed  the 
apple,  *'  knew  not  eating  death."  Corsica 
Nxw  SxBns.^YoL.  L.,  No.  3. 


was  an  island  peopled  of  old  by  exiles  and 
outlaws,  an  island  of  savagery,   brigand- 
age, and  vendettas,   out  of  the  pale  of 
moral  civilization.     Napoleon  was  an  in- 
comparable general,  and  a  great  adminis- 
trator of  the  imperial   and  bureaucratic 
kind  ;  but  in  character  he  was  a  Corsican, 
and  as  completely  outside  moral  civiliza- 
tion as  any  brigand  of  his  isle.     He  had 
several  thousand  Turkish  prisoners  led  out 
and  butchered  in  cold  blood  simply  to  get 
rid  of  them  ;  he  poisoned  his  own  sick 
for  the  same  purpose.  Never  did  the  most 
hideous  carnage,  or  the  worst  horrors  of 
war,  draw  from  him  a  word  of  pity  or 
compunction,   while    Marlborough,   hard- 
hearted as  he  was,  after  witnessing  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet,  prayed  that  he 
might  never  be  in  another  battle.     Lord 
Russell  saw  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  he  used 
to  say  that  there  was  something  very  evil 
in  Napoleon's  eye,    and  that  it  flashed 
when  his  visitor  spoke  to  him  of  the  ex- 
citement of   war.     In  other  things  this 
man   was  equally  a  moral   savage.     His 
passions  were  under  no  restraint  of  de- 
cency.    He  took  a  lady,  as  M.  Taine  tells 
us,  from  the  dinner-table  to  his  bedroom. 
When  Yolney  said  something  which  dis- 
pleased him,  he  gave  him  a  kick  which 
laid   him   up  for  days.      For  truth   and 
honor  he  had  no  more  regard  than  a  Carib. 
A  Corsican  lust  of  war  and  rapine  was  and 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  his  character. 
Master  of  France  and  her  armies  this  arch- 
bandit,   by  his  personal  barbarism,  pro- 
longed a  series  of  wars  which  otherwise 
would  have  closed  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  repulse  of  the 
allies.     It'  is  true  that  a  policy  of  glory 
was  up  to  a  certain  point  adapted  to  the 
military  vanity  of  France.     But  Madame 
de  R6musat  tells  us,  in  her  Memoirs,  that 
the  heart  of  France  went  out  no  longer 
with  the  armies  after  Friedland  ;  and  in 
1814  Napoleon,  on  his  way  to  Elba,  was 
afraid  to  pass  through  the  South,  of  France 
because  the  people  would  have  torn  him. 
to  pieces. 

Some  causes  of  wai:,  so  fat  as  the  civil- 
ized world  is  concerned,,  are  numbered^ 
with  the  past.  We  shall,  have  no  mora> 
wars  for  sheer  plunder  or  rapine,  like 
those  of  primeval  tribes..  We  shall  have 
no  more  migrato^  invasions,  like  those  o£ 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Tartars  and 
the  Avars.  Setting  aside  Napoleon,  we 
can  hardly  be  ssud.to  have  had.o£  late  wars. 
22 
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of  mere  territorial  aggrandizement.  The 
British  empire  in  India  has  grown  by  suc- 
cessive collisions  with  barbarous  neighbors 
and  in  wars  generally  defensive,  the  most 
notable  exception  being  the  conquest  of 
Scinde,  which  was  greatly  condemned  on 
that  account ;  and  the  Russian  empire  in 
Asia  may  be  said  to  have  grown  mainly 
in  the  same  manner,  though  Russia,  as  the 
most  barbarous  power,  is  still  the  most 
given  to  plunder.  Next  to  Russia  in  bar- 
barism comes  France,  in  spite  of  her  ve- 
neer, and  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Rhine 
Provinces  was  an  act  of  uncivilized  rapine 
qualified  only  by  the  fancy  that  the  Rhine 
was  her  natural  frontier.  Religious  wars 
we  have  not  religion  enough  left  to  re- 
new ;  though  the  fact  perhaps  is  that  they 
were  in  reality  less  wars  of  religion  than 
wars  of  Churchmen  in  defence  of  bloated 
Church  Establishments  which  were  at- 
tacked by  those  who  attacked  the  faith. 
''  That  new  and  pestilent  sect  which  assails 
all  sacraments  and  all  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,*'  is  the  description  gi^en  of 
LoUardism  in  the  old  Statutes  of  Lincoln 
College  by  the  two  bishops  who  founded 
the  college  for  its  repression.  Tantum 
religio  potuit  suadere  malorum  has  been 
chanted  a  little  too  often.  All  that  mur- 
derous zeal  would  scaicely  have  been  dis- 
played if  there  had  been  no  Archbishop- 
ric of  Toledo. 

On  the  other  hand^  as  in  the  medical 
region  while  old  plagues  die  out  new 
plagues  appear,  we  have  now  a  rising  crop 
of  wars  of  national  sentiment,  produced 
by  the  passion  for  restoring  ancient  and 
half- obliterated  lines  of  nationality  or  race, 
awakened  largely  by  historical  research, 
which  has  thus  strangely  become  the  pro- 
curess of  ambition  and  war.  The  seeds 
of  historic  fancy  sown  by  such  writers  as 
Thierry  are  springing  up  armed  men, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  is  distracted 
by  antiquarian  demagogism  which  seeks 
to  restore  the  map  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  movements 
is  Panslavism,  in  which  the  race  passion 
is  allied  with  the  military  barbarism  of 
Russia  and  with  the  tendency  of  the  agon- 
ized Czar  to  divert  Nihilism  into  the  chan- 
nel  of  aggrandizement.  Among  the  most 
terrible  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  so- 
cial and  agrarian  wars,  such  as  the  rising 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  the  Jacquerie.  With 
some  of  these  religion  was  wildly  mingled. 
Religion  mingles  with  social  and  agrarian 


war  no  longer,  but  of  wars  purely  social 
and  agrarian  we  can  by  no  means  feel  sore 
that  we  have  seen  the  end.  All  the  wot  Id 
is  heaving  more  or  less  with  the  snbter- 
ranean  fires  which  broke  through  the  cmst 
at  Paris  and  Cartagena.  Where  we  have 
not  yet  social  or  agrarian  war  we  have 
dynamiters,  moonlighters,  and  anarchist 
uprisings  like  that  at  Chicago.  To  mere 
hunger,  which  was  the  source  of  peasant 
revolt  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  now  added 
socialistic  aspiration  working  in  the  half- 
educated  breast,  while  the  oeliefs  in  the 
providential  oroier  of  society  and  in  a  fn« 
ture  compensation  for  those  whose  lot  is 
hard  here  have  lost  their  restraining  force. 
Property  will  hardly  allow  itself  to  be 
plundered  without  fighting,  and  a  conflict 
of  classes  may  possibly  ensue  not  less  sav- 
age than  the  Jacquerie  or  the  Peasant 
War.  In  that  case  the  trained  soldier  is 
likely  to  find  abundant  employment  in  the 
service  of  armed  repression  if  not  on  more 
glorious  fields.  Whether  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  comtnercial  wars,  of  which  the  last 
century  was  full,  must  depend  on  the 
progress  of  Free  Trade,  To  a  war  f  uch  as 
that  which  has  been  going  on  in  Egypt  it 
is  not  easy  to  assign  a  place  in  the  cata- 
logue. Our  enemies  say  that  it  is  a  bond- 
holders* war.  We  say  that  it  is  a  war 
partly  for  the  security  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  commercial  highways,  partly 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  its 
protecticn  against  the  barbarous  Arab. 
In  either  case  it  is  exceptional,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  denote  a  revival  of  the 
military  spirit  or  to  cloud  the  outlook  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Peace-Society  for  the 
future. 

Why  has  not  Christianity  put  an  end  to 
war  ?  Why  has  it  not  put  an  end  to  gov- 
ernment  and  police  ?  If  the  words  of 
Christ  were  fully  kept*  there  would  be  no 
longer  need  of  any  of  these,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  words  of  Christ  are  kept 
the  need  of  all  three  deci  cases.  But  all 
three,  like  the  institutions  of  an  imperfect 
world  and  an  imperfect  society  generally, 
are  provisionally  recognized  by  the  Gros- 
pel.  Soldiers  are  told  not  to  give  up  their 
calling  but  only  to  give  up  extortion.  Two 
religious  soldiers  ate  introduced,  the  cen- 
turion whose  servant  Christ  heals  and 
Cornelius.  Military  imagery  is  employed 
which  would  have  been  incongruous  if  all 
war  had  been  sin.  **  Warring  a  good 
warfare"  is  a  synonym  for  zeal  in  the  min- 
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istry.  The  Christians  under  the  Empire, 
though  thej  were  growing  Quakerish  as 
well  as  ascetic,  objected  not  so  much  to 
bearing  arms  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
standards.  The  religions  consecration  of 
war,  by  prayers  for  a  victory,  singing  Te 
DeumSy  blessing  colors,  hanging  them  in 
the  churches  and  so  forth,  is  certainly  a 
curious  mode  of  worshipping  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;  but  it  goes  with  separate  na- 
tionality, which  is  a  partial  denial  or  post- 
ponement of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
State  Churches  have  naturally  carried  these 
practices  furthest ;  yet  the  free  Churches 
of  the  United  States  prayed  for  victory 
and  gave  thanks  for  victory  in  the  Civil 
War  as  lustily  as  any  State  Church.  Of. 
Quakerism  let  us  always  speak  with  re- 
spect :  it  made  Voltaire  pay  homage  to 
Christianity  ;  but  as  an  attempt  to  forestall 
the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace  it 
has  failed,  though  not  without  doing  some- 
thing to  hasten  it.  On  one  occasion  per- 
haps it  even,  by  misleading  a  Czar  as  to 
the  temper  of  Great  Britain,  helped  to 
bring  on  a  war.  Still  more  hopelessly 
unpractical  as  an  attempt  to  set  the  world 
right  is  Count  Tolstoi's  Christian  Nihil- 
ism, which  would  sweep  away  at  once 
army,  government,  law-courts,  and  police, 
all  safeguards  for  nations  and  men  against 
lawless  violence,  all  restraints  upon  evil 
•men.  Count  Tolstoi  apparently  would 
give  up  civilization  to  barbarous  conquest ; 
he  would  let  any  brigand  or  savage  who 
chose  kill  him,  lay  waste  his  home  and 
abuse  his  wife  and  daughters,  rather  than 
'*  resist  the  evil  ;"  and  much  his  brother 
the  brigand  or  savage  would  be  morally 
improved  by  this  meekness  !  His  picture 
of  war  is  thoroughly  Russian,  and  applies 
only  to  a  conscription  of  serfs.  The  best 
of  "  My  Religion"  is  the  proof  it  gives 
that  something  besides  military  barbarism 
is  at  work,  in  however  chimerical  a  form 
and  on  however  small  a  scale,  in  the  mind 
of  Russia.  In  speculating  on  the  immedi- 
ate future  such  reveries  may  safely  be  laid 
aside.  They  are  in  truth  recoils  from 
Russian  despotism  and  militarism  rather 
than  deliberate  views  of  life. 

Between  the  ecclesiasticism  which  is  a 
false  growth  of  Christianity  and  militarism 
there  is  a  more  sinister  connection.  Fraud 
prefers  force  to  reason  and  a  reign  of  force 
to  a  reign  of  reason.  The  fighter  the 
priest  can  fascinate  and  use  ;  the  thinker 
is  his  irreclaimable  enemy.     Every  one 


knows  to  what  an  appalling  height  this 
ecclesiastical  militarism  is  carried  by  De 
Maistre,  who  paints  the  Christian  God  as 
an  angry  deity  requiring  to  be  constantly 
propitiated  by  the  steam  of  blood  from 
fields  of  carnage,  and  the  soldier  as  the 
appointed  minister  of  this  vast  human  sac- 
rifice. The  passage  might  have  been 
penned  by  a  Mexican  hierophant  in  de- 
fence of  the  human  sacrifices  which  he 
offered  to  Huitzilopochtli.  People  were 
somewhat  startled  by  a  sermon  of  the  High 
Church  Professor  Mozley  on  War.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  approaches  the  hid- 
eous paradox  of  De  Maistre,  but  it  cer- 
tainly speaks  of  war  with  an  acquiescence 
bordering  on  complacency.  It  is  not  a 
reproduction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Democracy,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  an 
end  to  war  :  it  would  make  government 
industrial  and  would  not  allow  the  people 
to  be  made  food  for  powder.  War  was 
the  game  of  kings  which  the  people  would 
never  play.  When  we  were  told  that 
Athens  and  Rome  were  warlike  it  was  easy 
to  reply  that  Athens,  and  still  more  Rome, 
was  a  republican  oligarchy  of  slave-owners, 
not  a  democracy.  Political  institutions 
may  be  altered,  but  old  habits  and  senti- 
ments are  not  worked  out  in  a  moment, 
and  it  may  be  too  early  to  pronounce  on 
the  tendencies  of  democracy  in  this  or  in 
other  respects.  But  so  far  certainly  there 
has  been  no  magic  change.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  French  peas- 
ant as  soon  as  he  had  a  vote  would  use  it 
to  rid  himself  of  the  blood  tax  ;  yet  con- 
scription goes  on  with  universal  suffrage. 
In  the  United  States  no  political  capital  is 
better  than  military  renown.  Four  Presi- 
dents, Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor  and 
Grant,  have  been  elected  on  their  military 
record  alone  :  Scott,  McClellan  and  Han- 
cock were  nominated  on  their  military  rec- 
ord, and  Garfield  and  the  present  President 
were  helped  by  it  in  their  elections.  In 
England,  an  old  war-power,  no  one  has 
been  made  Prime  Minister  or  promoted  to 
any  high  oflSce  except  a  ministry  of  war 
or  marine,  merely  for  military  achieve- 
ments. The  Duke  '^f  Wellington,  whom 
the  Americans  always  cite  as  a  parallel  to 
Jackson,  had  played  a  great  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  was  the  real  politi- 
cal leader  of  his  party.  Popular  litera- 
ture, public  monuments,  statues  in  squares 
and  streets,  all  things  that  appeal  to  the 
public  taste  and  feeling  attest  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  military  propensity,  and  if  you 
see  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  window  of  a 
piint  shop  the  chances  are  that  the  attrac- 
tion is  a  battle-piece.  On  every  State  oc- 
casion the  chief  part  of  the  pageant  is  the 
military  parade.  An  eminent  moralist  in 
New  York  the  other  day,  in  an  address 
on  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary,  took 
exception  to  this  habit,  saying  that  the 
army  was  only  a  sad  necessity  of  our  im- 
perfect civilization,  and  that  if  the  soldier 
marches  in  the  procession,  so  ought  the 
hangman.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
soldier  marches  and  the  hangman  does 
not.  From  the  propensity  to  warlike 
bluster  democracy  is  certainly  not  ex- 
empt :  the  vulgarity  of  its  liability  to 
which  it  is  half  conscious,  inclines  it  that 
way.  It  wants  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
shop-keeper.  Nor  has  it  hitherto  shown 
itself  in  sentiment  particularly  meek. 
**  The  country  right  or  wrong"  is  a  saying 
not  of  monarchical  or  aristocratic  origin. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
subject  to  gusts  of  passion,  a  Czar  or  an 
unbridled  democracy,  filled  with  insolence 
by  the  flattery  of  its  demagogic  press, 
which  at  the  moment  of  critical  contest 
between  reason  and  pride  or  anger  is  sure 
to  throw  itself  in  a  body  on  what  is 
deemed  the  patriotic  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  army 
is  very  small  ;  it  is  in  fact  hardly  large 
enough  even  to  maintain  order  in  case  of 
serious  social  disturbances  ;  and  the  navy, 
an  American  said  the  other  day,  might  be 
run  down  by  a  coal  barge.  The  army 
there  is  at  present  no  apparent  inclination 
to  increase,  though  there  is  some  disposi- 
tion to  increase  the  navy.  Proposals  to 
increase  the  army  indeed  are  regarded 
with  democratic  jealousy,  while  Anglo- 
phobia fondles  the  idea  of  building  swift 
cruisers  for  the  destruction  of  British 
trade,  though  Protection  is  eager  both  to 
inflame  hatred  of  its  great  commercial 
rival  and  to  spend  money  in  armaments  in 
order  that  the  need  of  revenue  from  cus- 
toms duties  may  not  be  diminished. 
Though  reason  and  morality  may  fail,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  plead  effectively  for 
peace*  The  War  of  1812  was  the  work 
of  a  violent  western  element  which  has 
now  become  sober  and  civilized.  The 
Mexican  War  as  well  as  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion was  the  work  of  slavery,  which  is  ex- 
tinct-. Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  repose 
beside  their  mighty  neighbor  without  seri- 


ous fear  of  territorial  aggression.  If  the 
American  people  were  ordered  by  their 
Government  to  invade  Canada,  Canada 
having  given  no  provocation,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  march. 
Moreover  to  the  American  democracy, 
which  cannot  like  Russia  sweep  droves  of 
peasants  into  the  army  but  has  to  pay  the 
full  value  for  life,  war  is  a  costly  game. 
The  expenditure  in  military  pensions  is 
now  at  least  eighty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  a  sum  which  exceeds  the  annual  cost 
of  the  British  army.  We  were  all  filled 
with  admiration  by  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  American  army  into  civil  and 
industrial  life  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  we  had  thought  that  it  would  remain 
master  of  the  country  and  make  its  gen- 
eral an  emperor.  It  disappeared  as  an 
army,  but  it  has  reappeared  as  a  tremen- 
dous **  Vote.*'  Anglophobia  would  think 
twice  before  it  doubled  the  pension-list. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  two  and 
even  three  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for 
a  substitute,  while  in  China,  if  travellers' 
tales  are  true,  for  a  trifling  sum  you  can 
buy  a  man  to  be  beheaded  in  your  place. 

War  altogether  is  tremendously  expen- 
sive to  democracy.  It  has  to  care  for  the 
private  as  if  he  were  a  general,  and  the 
prying  correspondent  is  there  to  see  that 
the  thing  is  done.  In  tlie  Austrian  armies 
during  the  last  century  there  were  very  > 
few  surgeons.  The  medical  and  hospital 
arrangements  of  the  Federals  in  the  Civil 
War  were  of  the  costliest  and  most  perfect 
kind.  Smollett,  in  his  account  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Cartagena,  has  told  us  what 
sort  of  provision  sufficed  for  the  common 
soldier  and  seamen  under  the  aristocratic 
government  of  England  in  1741. 

Manchester  used  to  hope  that  Free 
Trade  would  put  an  end  to  war.  Unfor- 
tunately Free  Trade  itself  has  made  far  less 
progress  than  Manchester  expected.  The 
fact,  however  unpleasant,  is  that,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  government  has  for  the 
time  been  made  over  to  lower  intelligences 
than  those  of  Turgot,  Pitt,  Peel  and  Ca- 
vour.  Protection  is  the  commercial  creed 
of  blind  cupdity,  and  among  uninstructed 
and  hungry  multitudes  blind  cupidity  pre- 
vails. In  thinking  that  Free  Trade,  even 
if  it  could  become  universal,  must  bring 
in  its  train  universal  peace  Manchester  no 
doubt  reasoned  too  much  from  its  own 
character  and  tendencies  to  those  of  the 
world  at  large  :    it  forgot  that  nations, 
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especially  nations  which  are  not  highly 
commercial,  and  still  more  C7.ars  and  Em- 
perors, have  tempers  as  well  as  interests. 
But  Manchester  assaredly  is  not  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Protection  is  as  certainly  a 
sonrce  of  the  ill-feeling  between  nations 
which  leads  to  war,  as  with  its  rings  and 
its  lobbies  it  is  a  source  of  the  corraption 
which  pollutes  politics.  The  two  sonrces 
of  Anglophobia  in  the  United  States  are 
Irishry  and  Protection.  **  Tail  twisting" 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Press  means 
either  subserviency  to  the  Irish  vote  or 
twenty  per  cent,  more  on  pig  iron  ;  and 
if  ever  the  two  great  English-speaking 
races  should  shed  each  other's  blood  it 
will  be  to  glut  the  hatred  of  the  Irishry  or 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  master  manufac- 
turers. As  to  the  workmen  they  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  truth. 

Science  is  now  changing  the  fundamen- 
tal beliefs  and  through  tnem  the  life  of 
man.  Its  growing  empire  is  the  great  fact 
of  our  epoch.  Is  it  a  minister  of  peace  ? 
By  its  general  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  it  can  hardly  fail  to  dispose  them  to 
the  settlement  of  differences  more  by  ra- 
tional methods  and  less  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword.  In  time  this  will  tell  ; 
at  present  we  have  a  Prussian  aristocracy 
and  bureaucracy  highly  scientific  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  and  at  the  same  time  military  in 
the  extreme.  The  Universities,  it  is  said, 
conquered  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  In  no 
art  nas  inventive  science  made  greater 
practical  improvements  than  in  the  art  of 
destruction.  We  l>egan  to  think  indeed 
that  military  invention  would  itself  kill 
war,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  an  end  of 
fighting  when  the  fight  whs  mutual  anni- 
hilation. What  may  happen  in  the  end 
and  when  all  the  resources  of  mechanics 
and  chemistry  have  been  brought  to  bear, 
it  would  be  rash  to  say.  Hereafter  dyna- 
mite may  work  changes  in  war  and  in  the 
balance  of  social  and  political  power  as 
great  as  those  which  gunpowder  wrought, 
or  as  the  long  bow  wrought  before  gun- 
powder. But  so  far  the  only  consequence 
of  military  invention  seems  to  be  that  the 
armies  stand  farther  off  from  each  other. 
The  carnage  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  sword,  the  spear  and  the  bow. 
The  long  bow  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
archer  seems  still  to  bear  off  the  palm  of 
destructiveness  from  all  rival  weapons  an- 
cient or  modem.  In  questions  of  num- 
bers medieval  chroniclers,  as  a  rule,  are 


totally  untrustworthy  ;  but  at  Crecy  the 
dead  were  counted  on  the  field  and  were 
found  to  be  thirty  thousand,  a  number 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  vic- 
torious army.  It  is  true,  no  quarter  was 
given  in  those  days  to  any  but  those  who 
could  pay  ransom  ;  still  the  proportion  is 
far  beyond  that  of  any  butcher's  bill  in 
recent  wars.  The  archer  seems  to  have 
discharged  his  arrows  almost  as  fast  as 
buUets  are  discharged  from  a  breech-load- 
ing rifle  ;  his  sight  was  not  hindered  by 
smoke  ;  his  eye  was  not  taken  off  the 
mark  ;  he  could  shoot  only  by  drawing 
the  bow-string  to  his  ear,  in  doing  which 
he  necessarily  took  some  sort  of  aim, 
whereas  the  rifle,  soldiers  tell  us,  is  often 
fired  wildly  and  from  the  hip.  Of  the 
tendencies  of  naval  invention  we  have  had 
no  experience  except  the  confused  combat 
of  Lissa,  in  which  a  wooden  ship  rammed 
and  sank  an  ironclad,  while  little  seems  to 
have  been  learned  from  the  general  result. 
We  even  still  hear  predictions  of  a  return 
to  wooden  ships. 

The  new  arms  do  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  turned  the  balance  in  favor  of  un- 
trained patriotism  against  discipline  and 
regular  armies,  so  far  at  least  as  the  in- 
fantry are  concerned.  On  the  contrary, 
more  perfect  drill  seems  to  be  required 
when  the  soldier  in  skirmishing  order  has 
to  act  by  himself  without  the  support  of 
the  touch.  Cavalry,  however,  the  more 
expensive  arm  and  the  more  difficult  for 
anything  but  a  regular  government  to  cre- 
ate, has  been  rendered  almost  as  useless  as 
elephants  except  in  the  character  of 
mounted  riflemen.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  future  value 
of  field-artillery,  which  again  is  an  arm  of 
wealth  and  regular  governments.  The 
whole  history  of  the  American  Civil  War 
indicates  that  the  long-range  weapons  have 
made  the  defence  of  positions  much  easier 
than  the  attack  ;  and  this  again  perhaps  is 
rather  in  favor  of  irregulars  and  insur- 
gents. 

In  one  not  unimportant  respect  military 
science,  with  its  ironclads,  its  nitro- glycer- 
ine projectiles,  and  its  long-range  rifles, 
certainly  makes  for  peace.  Its  tendency 
is  to  strip  war  of  its  picturesqueness,  its 
pageantry,  its  brilliancy,  its  romance,  and 
thereby  to  rob  it  of  its  fascination  and  de- 
stroy the  attractiveness  of  the  soldier's 
trade.  A  great  battle  in  times  of  old, 
especially  before  gunpowder,  must  have 
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been  a  most  magnificent  and  thrilling 
sight.  Think  of  such  a  field  as  Cannae, 
with  the  great  columns  of  Roman  legion- 
aries, in  their  glittering  armor  and  with 
their  nodding  crests,  drawn  out  on  one 
side  ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Carthagin- 
ian soldiery  in  their  picturesque  costume  ; 
Hannibars  Spanish  infantry  in  their  white 
kirtles  ;  the  wild  Ganls  stripped  to  their 
waists  for  the  fight,  and  the  dusky  squad- 
rons of  Moorish  cavalry  !  Think  of  a 
great  feudal  battle,  or  even  of  one  in  the 
time  of  Marlborough  or  Napoleon  I  Such 
a  sight  would  fire  the  blood.  But  now 
nothing  would  commonly  be  seen  but  puffs 
of  smoke  running  along  the  crowns  of  the 
two  positions.  General  Meade  told  the 
writer  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Civil  War  he  only  twice  saw  the  enemy  in 
large  numbers,  once  in  the  retreat  from 
Richmond  and  again  at  Gettysburg.  At 
Gettysburg  Lee's  infantry  came  out  only 
to  be  massacred.  So  in  naval  warfare  : 
Trafalgar,  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  drawn  out  in  line  ahead  and  Nelson's 
two  lines  bearing  down  upon  them,  must 
have  been  superb  :  now  there  would  be 
nothing  but  ^*  ramming*'  under  a  pall  of 
smoke.  The  fleet  at  Spithead  before  steam 
was  a  sight  of  peerless  majesty  and  beauty, 
and  might  well  have  stirred  in  the  sailor- 
boy's  heart  the  wish  to  sail  with  Howe, 
Jarvis,  or  Nelson.  But  who,  as  Farragut 
said,  or  would  have  said  if  the  Version 
had  then  been  revised,  would  like  to  go  to 
Hades  in  a  tea-kettle  ?  A  naval  review  is 
still  a  vast  display  of  power  ;  in  that  re- 
spect indeed  it  dwarfs  the  navy  of  Nelson. 
But  power  is  not  majesty  or  beautv.  Hy- 
draulic force  excites  our  wonder,  out  does 
not  fire  our  blood. 

Against  this  we  ought  perhaps  to  set 
the  influence  of  the  war-correspondent  in 
glorifying  and  stimulating  achievement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  war-correspondent 
imports  into  the  camp  an  influence  un- 
favorable to  subordination  and  discipline 
which  bids  fair  to  add  to  the  difliculties 
of  command.  One  knows  what  Marlbor- 
ough, Frederick  or  Napoleon  would  have 
done  with  a  war-correspondent. 

Whatever  may  have  been  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  soldier's  trade  by  the 
hope  of  plunder  or  prize* money  is  fast  de- 
parting. Princely  mansions  were  built  by 
the  captains  of  Edward  the  Third  out  of 
their  French  plunder.  While  Napoleon 
levied  large  contributions  on  the  countii'"'* 


which  he  overran,  his  marshals  plundered 
like  bandits.  One  of  them,  as  the  story 
goes,  used  to  show  in  his  gallery  a  picture 
to  which,  as  he  said,  he  attached  a  partic- 
ular value,  because  it  had  saved  the  life 
of  an  excellent  woman.  It  had  belon^d 
to  a  convent  in  Spain,  the  abbess  of  which 
had  hidden  it  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  but  being  threatened  by  the  mar- 
shal with  hanging  had  produced  it  just  in 
time  to  (ave  her  neck.  I  remember  an 
old  admiral  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
the  French  war  by  commanding  a  crack 
frigate.  But  even  at  sea  it  seems  there 
will  soon  bo  no  more  prize  money  ;  cer- 
tainly there  will  not  if  commerce  can  have 
her  way.  The  armies  and  fleets  will  be 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  their  tilting-liata 
and  peace  will  be  reconciled  with  war. 
However,  we  have  not  yet  reached  this 
point. 

Of  arbitration,  as  of  Free  Trade,  people 
have  expected  too  much.  Still  its  intro- 
duction has  been  fruitful  and  is  significant. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  all  commer- 
cial treaties,  at  all  events,  should  not  con- 
tain an  arbitration- clause.  But  the  range 
of  the  remedy  for  the  present  at  least  is 
limited.  The  secretary  of  a  peace- society 
was  discoursing  eloquently  the  other  day 
at  New  York  on  the  folly  of  deciding  any 
dispute  by  the  sword  when  it  might  be  de- 
cided by  the  arbitrator ;  but,  in  dwelling 
on  the  horrors  of  war,  he  spoke  of  what 
he  had  himself  seen  at  Gettysburg,  there- 
by at  once  reminding  us  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  to  tender  arbitration  would 
be  fruitless.  The  South  was  bent  on  in- 
dependence, the  North  was  resolved  to 
conquer  and  reannex  the  South  ;  what 
tribunal  could  have  settled  that  dispute  f 
So  again,  Italy  was  bent  on  setting  herself 
free  from  Austria,  Austria  on  keeping  pos- 
session of  Italy  ;  Germany  on  getting  rid 
of  Austria,  Austria  on  retaining  ner  power 
in  Germany  ;  France  on  preventing  Ger. 
man  nationality  from  being  consolidated , 
the  Germans  on  consolidating  their  nation- 
ality. In  no  one  of  these  instances  appar- 
ently was  any  arbitrament  possible  bat 
that  of  the  sword.  The  validity  of  the 
claim  itself  indeed  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  giving  proof  of  the  force,  cour- 
age and  constancy  needed  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Without  such  proof  what  tribunal 
could  have  pronounced  that  Italy  was 
qualified  for  independence,  or  that  Ger- 
^onv  had  a  good  title  to  national  unity  t 
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Nor  can  it  be  assaroed  that  by  deciding 
the  question  formally  in  dispute  arbitration 
will  extinguish  ill-feeling  or  ultimately  pre- 
vent war.  The  Genevan  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion is  commonly  put  forward  as  the  pal- 
mary instance  of  the  successful  application 
of  the  principle.  Undoubtedly  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  placed  morally  in  a  sound 
position,  and  if  the  Americans  hereafter 
attack  her  or  provoke  her  beyond  endur- 
ance, as  under  Irish  domination  they  pos- 
sibly may,  she  will  fight  with  a  clear  con- 
science.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
American  feeling  toward  England  was 
much  improved  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  or  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans  in  case  England  should 
ever  be  in  distress,  would  be  more  gener- 
ous on  that  account  Journals  which 
cater  for  American  vanity  and  malignity 
still  tell  us  with  native  frankness  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  would  gloat 
over  the  humiliation  of  England,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  truth  in 
these  amiable  prognostications,  it  has  not 
been  perceptibly  diminished  by  the  Geneva 
award. 

Dr.  Mozley,  in  the  sermon  on  War  al- 
ready mentioned,  has  a  very  curious  and 
characteristic  passage  about  arbitration. 

The  idea  has  risen  up  indeed,  afc  various 
times,  of  a  modifloation  of  the  aaionomy  of 
States  by  the  erection  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  would  be  a  universal  government 
upon  this  particular  point ;  but  though  no 
well-guided  State  would  disturb  the  world  for 
secondary  points,  or  refuse  a  neutral's  Judg- 
ment upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
upon  a  question  vitally  touching  its  own  basis 
and  safety,  it  could  go  upon  any  other  sense 
of  justice  than  its  own.  Take  an  individual, 
what  a  natural  keen  sense  he  has  of  the  justice 
of  his  own  case.  How  he  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  its  grounds  and  reasons, 
into  the  f  cdl  acquaintance  with  which  he  has 
grown  gradually  and  naturally,  having  had 
time  to  see  the  facts  in  all  their  relations.  An 
individual  then  certainly  does  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  a  neutral  on  his  cause  in  the  person 
of  a  judge,  and  surrender  his  own  sense  of  the 
justice  of  his  case  ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  do 
so.  A  nation  is  not  compelled  to  do  this  ;  if 
it  doubts  then  whether  an  indifferent  OT>eota- 
tor,  who  would  have  to  apply  a  hard,  forced 
attention  to  its  cause,  woidd  do  adequate  jus- 
tice to  its  rights,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  that 
it  should  give  up  its  own  judgment  of  its  own 
rights  to  &e  judgment  of  that  other.  A  nation 
knows  it  does  justice  to  its  own  case  ;  it  can- 
not  be  sure  that  another  will  do  so.  It  is  not 
partiality  to  self  alone  upon  which  the  idea  is 
founded  that  you  see  your  own  cause  best. 
There  is  an  element  of  reason  in  this  idea  ; 
your  judgment  even  appeals  to  you,  that  you 


must  grasp  most  completely  yourself  what  is 
so  near  to  yon,  what  so  intimately  relates  to 
yon  ;  what,  by  your  situation,  you  have  had 
such  a  power  of  searching  into.  The  case  is 
indeed  something  analogous  to  an  individual 
surrendering  his  own  moral  judgment  to  an- 
other. He  may  do  so  if  he  is  not  certain  ; 
but  if  he  feels  certain,  it  is  almost  a  contradic- 
tion to  do  so. 

It  may  be  said,  why  may  not  a  nation  give 
up  its  rights  on  a  principle  of  humility  and 
generosity,  as  the  individual  does?  But  to 
impose  such  humility  as  this  on  a  nation 
would  be  to  impose  on  it  something  quite  dif- 
ferent in  ethical  constitution  from  the  same 
humility  in  an  individual.  An  individual's 
abandonment  of  his  rights  is  what  the  very 
words  grammatically  mean — the  individual 
sacrificing  himself ;  but  a  nation's  abandon- 
ment of  its  rights  means  the  individual  sacri- 
ficing the  nation  ;  for  the  nation  only  acts 
through  individuals.  The  individual  is  hum- 
ble not  for  himself  but  for  another,  which  is 
a  yetj  different  thing. 

In  this,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
memory  of  a  very  fine  and  penetrating 
thinker  be  it  said,  there  is  a  large  ingredi- 
ent of  fallacy.  Excessive  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  one*s  own  cause  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  litigants  alike,  and  is  no 
more  a  good  reason  for  refusing  rational 
methods  of  settlement  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tion than  in  that  of  a  man.  Usually  no 
doubt  the  man,  unlike  the  nation,  is  com- 
pelled to  submit  his  cause  to  the  law,  but 
m  disputes  where  there  is  no  such  compul- 
sion men  often  agree  to  friendly  arbitra- 
tion.  At  all  events,  the  Christian  preacher, 
instead  of  disparaging  arbitration  and 
countenancing  war,  ought  surely  to  dis- 
suade from  war  and  exhort  to  arbitration. 
The  argument  in  the  second  paragraph 
seems  still  less  sound.  It  suggests  that 
men  are  justified  in  doinst  in  the  mass  that 
which  in  the  individual  man  would  be 
wicked.  It  comes  pretty  near  to  '*  the 
country  right  or  wrong.'*  The  nation  is 
a  collection  of  men,  each  of  whom  is  act- 
ing in  his  own  interest,  though  the  interest 
may  be  of  a  corporate  kind.  Would  Dr. 
Mozley's  casuistry  in  any  degree  absolve 
a  fraternity  or  a  joint  stock  company  for 
doing  that  which  would  be  wicked  in  the 
individual  members  ?  Patriotism,  after 
all,  is  interest  and  pride,  though  raised  to 
a  higher  plane  and  glorified  by  the  eleva- 
tion. The  vanity  and  malignity  of  a  nation 
are  often  just  as  vile  and  hateful  as  any 
passions  which  burn  in  the  individuul 
breast.  But  Dr.  Mozley  takes  an  ecclesi- 
astical view  of  the  world  :  he  looks  for 
little  from  it  in  the  way  of  self- improve- 
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ment,  and  thinks  it  roust  f^o  its  own  road, 
and  we  must  be  saved  out  of  it  by  clerical 
ministrations. 

So  long  as  mankind  is  divided  into  na- 
tions there  will  be  national  rights  to  assert 
and  defend,  and  the  cannon  must  be  the 
last  resort.  But  recourse  will  be  had  to 
it  more  unwillingly,  and  no  longer  for  sec- 
ondary objects.  We  shall  at  least  have  no 
more  wars  for  epigrams.  Communities 
and  their  governments  will  become  more 
industrial,  and  therefore  in  the  main  more 
inclined  to  peace.  Free  Trade,  if  the 
world  has  not  fallen  into  its  dotage,  will 
make  way,  and  will,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  fulfil  Manchester's  hopes  as  a  peace- 
maker. The  material  unification  of  hu- 
manity, which  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  with  his 
cable  has  done  so  much  to  further,  will  in- 
crease the  sensibility  of  the  whole  frame. 
By  the  reporter's  art  the  horrors  of  war 
are  brought  more  vividly  before  us  all,  and 
if  they  could  be  brought  before  us  in  the 
reality,  such  of  us  as  had  hearts  i(nd  were 
not  moral  savages  like  Napoleon,  or  steeled 
by  fanaticism  like  De  Maistre,  would  join 
the  Peace-Society.  No  man  who  has  seen 
a  field-hospital  after  a  battle  is  likely  to 
talk  or  think  lightly  of  war.  Thus  the 
process  of  gradual  extinction  is  pretty 
sure,  though  the  time  may  be  long  and  the 
relapses  many.  We  speak  of  war  between 
nations.  There  remains  behind  the  possi- 
bility of  widespread  war  between  classes, 
traversing  national  lines,  as  did  the  relig- 
ious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
cloud  just  now  is  growing  darker.  After 
all  it  may  disperse,  or  even  fall  in  a  benefi- 
cial shower  of  industrial  reform.  But  the 
present  aspect  of  the  social  sky  warns  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  by  a  training  in  arms  for  resist- 
ance to  anarchism  and  pillage,  so  that 
social  and  industrial  problems  may  be 
solved  by  reason  and  humanity,  not  by 
dynamite  or  the  guillotine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  out- 
side the  civilized  world  of  which  we  have 
been  treating  there  are  still  masses  of  bar- 
barism, or  of  comparative  barbarism, 
against  which  civilisation  may  yet  have  to 
be  defended.  Russia,  saving  a  few  Tour- 
gu^ueffs  and  Tolstois,  is  hardly  open  as 
yet  to  the  influences  of  civilization  which 
make  for  peace.  The  Mongol  or  the  Arab, 
without  becomiuflr  morally  civilized,  may 
learn  the  use  of  the  Martini-Henry  and  of 
the  rifled  cannon.     Americans  think  they 


have  shut  out  war.  They  certainly  have 
for  the  present  if  they  will  only  celebrate 
Washington's  centenary  by  callii^  to  mind 
his  counsels,  and  bid  their  politicians  ab- 
stain from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
European  nations  to  catch  the  Irish  vote. 
The  Indian  wars  are  a  mere  matter  of 
frontier-police.  For  another  secession 
there  is  no  visible  line  of  cleavage  :  differ- 
ences of  tariff  are  quite  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce disruption  ;  ind  the  problem  of  the 
Negro,  to  whatever  other  solution  it  may 
tend,  has  no  apparent  tendency  to  war. 
With  Canada  tiiere  is  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  war  unless  she  is  involved  as  a 
dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  ques- 
tions of  that  kind  will  presently  be  solved 
by  the  reunion  of  the  Engli^  speaking 
race  in  North  America.  But  who  will 
guarantee  the  Americans  against  an  event- 
ual struggle  with  the  Chinese  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast !  That  vast  reservoir  of  popu- 
lation being  full  to  the  brim  must  over- 
flow, and  it  can  overflow  only  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope  and  Australia.  At  present  Acts 
of  Congress  shut  the  door,  though  they 
do  not  shut  it  very  close  ;  but  the  China- 
man may  learn  the  art  of  war  ;  he  is  reck- 
less enough  of  life  and  not  wanting  in  in- 
telligence, though  he  may  be  wanting  in 
morality.  Who,  again,  will  guarantee  the 
Americans,  if  they  become  entirely  com- 
mercial  and  unwailike,  against  aggression 
on  the  side  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, the  people  of  which  evidently  can 
fight,  and  are  not  likely  for  some  time  to 
be  civilized  out  of  fighting  habits  f  A 
great  multitude  of  Mexicans  was  beaten  at 
Bueua- Vista  by  a  small  American  force, 
but  it  was  a  mob  armed  with  the  refuse 
of  European  arsenals.  Properly  drilled  and 
armed  Mexicans  might  do  better.  They 
made  a  fair  stand  against  the  French. 

That  war  is  an  evil,  and  that  all,  espe- 
cially we  civilians  who  stay  at  home  and 
read  the  newspaper  while  soldiers  shed 
their  blood,  are  bound  to  do  our  best  to 
avert  it,  and  to  keep  down  the  pasuons 
which  give  it  birth,  right-minded  men 
with  one  voice  proclaim.  There  is  not  a 
greater  or  a  baser  criminal  than  the  jour- 
nalist who  panders  to  international  hatred. 
At  the  same  time  war  has  l^een  an  educa- 
tor in  its  way.  To  it  we  largely  owe  our 
respect  for  discipline,  our  ideas  of  self- 
devotion,  of  chivalry,  of  honor,  and  even 
our  emancipation  from  the  abject  fear  of 
death.     Something  may  come  hereafter 
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in  place  of  the  military  element  in  char- 
acter and  life  ;  but  at  present  we  can 
hardly  imagine  what,  without  it,  character 
and  life  would  be.  Nobody  is  nobler  than 
a  good  soldier  or  sailor,  nor,  though  it  is 
his  calling  to  take  life,  is  anybody  more 
humane.  War  is  now  in  fact  a  great 
school  of  humanity.  It  teaches  men  to 
control  the  fiercest  passions  at  the  time  of 
their  fiercest  heat.  In  former  days  no 
quarter  was  given  :  we  hear  of  no  prison- 
ers after  Greek  battles.  Now  it  is  murder 
to  kill  the  wounded*  A  cloud  rests  on 
the  memory  of  Cromwell  because  he  put 
to  the  sword  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford.  No  quarter  had  been  given 
on  the  other  side.  Rinuccini,  the  papal 
envoy,  tells  us  exultingly  that  in  a  battle 
won  by  the  Catholic  rebels  no  prisoners 
had  been  taken.  The  garrisons  of  towns 
which  had  refused  to  surrender  on  being 
summoned  were  in  those  days  regularly 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Catholic  armies  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  put  to 
the  sword  not  only  the  ^rrisons  but  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  which  they  had  taken 
by  storm — ^witness  the  storming  of  Magde- 
burg. Prisoners  are  now  treated  with 
comparative  kindness.     In  America  when 


the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height  I  saw  the 
table  of  Confederate  prisoners  at  the  north 
set  out  by  the  enemy  on  Thanksgiving 
day  with  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Of  the  two  sets  of  passions  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  which  are  excited  by  a  presi- 
dential election  are  rather  worse  than  those 
which  were  excited  by  war. 

There  is  one  class  of  pleas  for  war  on 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwelL  Prob- 
ably it  has  served  in  a  cruel  way  the  pur- 
poses of  natural  selection.  Probably  it  has 
also  served  to  keep  down  population,  the 
unlimited  growth  of  which  is  revealing 
itself  as  a  danger  to  mankind,  so  that  even 
America,  who  used  to  welcome  wanderers 
from  all  lands  begins  to  think  of  shutting 
her  gates.  The  consequences  of  the  Pax 
Britannica  in  India,  combined  with  the 
imperial  precautions  against  local  famine 
has  evidently  been  an  immense  increase  of 
population,  followed  by  a  pressure  on  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  is  ascribed  by 
foreign  critics  to  the  tyrannical  exactions 
of  the  British  Government.  But  the  most 
cynical  physiologist  would  hardly  think  of 
letting  loose  the  dogs  of  war  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  population.  ^Ji/acf/it7/an'« 
Magazine. 
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In  the  very  interesting  and  skilful  arti- 
cle on  **  Old  Age*'  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view^ which  shows  so  intimate  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  literature  bearing  on  the 
praise  or  censure  of  the  last  period  of  life, 
there  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency 
rather  to  overrate  than  underrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  old  age.  We  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, attach  any  serious  importance  to 
the  assertion  put  by  Cicero  in  his  **  De 
Senectute' '  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  that 
the  old  enjoy  the  respect  and  reverence 
paid  to  them.  Perhaps  they  used  to  en- 
joy it  in  his  time.  But  do  the  more 
shrewd  and  cultivated  of  our  own  day  take 
any  like  enjoyment  in  the  no  doubt  sincere 
regard  which  is  paid  to  their  experience, 
their  long  services,  and  their  proved  fidel- 
ity ?  Christianity  has  at  least  effected  this 
for  us,  that  men  are  much  more  sensible 
of  their  shortcomings  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  much  less  easily  satisfied  with  their 
achievements.  This  has  taken  the  heart 
OQt  of  the  small  gratifications  which  Cato 


insisted  on,  if  there  ever  was, — as  there  no 
doubt  sometimes  was, — much  heart  in 
them.  Wordsworth  says  that  the  grati- 
tude of  men,  far  more  than  their  ingrati- 
tude, has  oftener  left  him  mourning;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  noble  lines  on  Burns, 
he  exclaims : — 

"  The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 
Jnst  God,  forgive  I" 

And  though  that  may  go  beyond  the  or- 
dinary feeling  of  average  men,  we  suspect 
that  even  Cato  himself  must  have  been 
sensible  of  rather  mixed  feelings,— a  meas- 
ure of  self-scorn  mingling  with  his  self- 
esteem,— when  men  '*  gave  place  and  rose 
up"  before  him,  **  attended  him  on  his 
way  and  escorted  him  to  his  home,"  to  do 
him  honor.  Very  likely  he  felt  that  they 
were  quite  right  in  doing  him  honor,  that 
he  had  in  some  respects  and  to  some  ex- 
tent raised  the  ideal  of  his  day  ;  but  un- 
less he  was  a  poorer  creature  than  we  have 
any  reason  to  believe,  he  must  have  felt. 
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as  Socrates  felt,  thoagli  not  as  a  Christian 
would  have  felt,  that  he  had  fallen  far 
short  of  what  he  would  willingly  have 
been,  and  that  he  could  hardly  have  risen 
up  in  honor  of  himself  if  he  had  given  any 
exact  expression  to  his  own  feeling  about 
his  own  career.  In  our  own  day,  at  all 
events,  even  those  who  are  not  Christians, 
are  far  too  much  accustomed  to  a  more  in- 
ward and  severer  self-criticism,  to  take 
much  satisfaction  in  expressions  of  a  kind 
of  regard  and  reverence  which  only  means 
at  best  that  the  objects  of  that  reverence 
have  not  been  quite  wanting  to  themselves 
in  their  past  lives.  Men  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that,  for  the  most  part,  public  praise 
18  a  very  poor  test  indeed  of  public  virtue, 
and  is  worth  little  more  than  evidence  that 
those  who  receive  the  praise  have  not  con- 
spicuously failed  to  come  up  to  the  vague 
standards  of  the  hour.  Among  men  who 
are  worth  anything,  Cato*s  notion  that  old 
age  delights  in  the  tokens  of  universal  def- 
erence which  it  receives,  is  surely  obsolete. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  with  which  such  dem- 
onstrations affect  him, — and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  long 
plaudits  and  congratulations  with  which 
aged  statesmen  and  other  benefactors  are 
received,  may  be  legitimate  subjects  of 
satisfaction  so  far  as  they  are  a  pledge  of 
public  support  for  the  future,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  evidence  with  which  to  soothe 
and  flatter  the  conscience  of  any  sane  and 
sober  human  being.  We  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  the  deference  paid  to  old 
age  is  a  set-off  of  any  importance  against 
the  pain  of  that  diminished  energy  and  di- 
minished vividness  with  which  the  aged 
certainly  have  to  reckon.  In  fact,  we  se- 
riously doubt  whether  the  most  discrimin- 
ating among  the  old  do  not  extract  at  least 
as  much  occasion  of  suffering  out  of  the 
external  regard  paid  to  them,  when  they 
come  to  compare  what  men  say  of  them 
with  what  they  would  say  of  themselves, 
as  they  get  occasion  of  exhilaration. 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  aspect 
of  the  subject,  on  which  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  seems  to  us  to  have  made  his 
estimate  of  old  age  too  favorable.  He 
holds  that  Wordsworth  was  guilty  of 
paradox  when  he  said  :— 

''  So  fares  it  siiil  in  our  decay,  » 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind." 


And  Wordsworth  would  have  been  guilty 
of  paradox  if  he  had  only  meant  what  the 
Reviewer  imputes  to  him,  that  the  linger- 
ing regrets  and  discontents  of  old  age  at 
its  lessened  powers  are  even  more  to  be 
deplored  than  those  lessened  powers  them- 
selves. Seeing  that  these  regrets  and  dis- 
contents are  the  mere  consequences  of  the 
sense  of  diminished  power,  it  would  be 
paradoxical  and  misleading  to  speak  of 
them  as  survivals  from  a  time  when  there 
was  no  sense  of  diminished  power  at  all. 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  is  not  in 
the  least  Wordsworth *s  meaning.  He  goes 
on  to  explain  himself  by  contrasting  man*s 
old  age  with  that  of  the  creatures  whose 
old  age  is  *'  beautiful  and  free  :'* — 

"  The  blackbird  amid  leafv  trees. 
The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  silent  when  they  wilL 

With  Nature  never  do  ihey  wage  j 

A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  Deantifol  and  free. 

Bat  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws, 

And  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy  becaase 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore." 

Now,  that  is  not  in  the  least  a  complaint 
of  the  regrets  and  discontents  which  ac- 
company the  loss  of  youthful  powers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  complaint  of  some- 
thing totally  different,  of  the  tenacious 
perseverance,  in  the  old,  of  habits  of 
speech,  and  indeed  of  habits  of  thought, 
which  no  longer  represent  Uie  real  feelings 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, — though 
they  do  express  the  feelings  of  a  time  that 
is  gone  by.  What  Wordsworth  bemoans 
is  the  unreality  with  which  the  old  often 
coniinue,  out  of  mere  inertia  as  it  were,  to 
say  the  things  which  were  appropriate  to 
youth  or  middle  life,  and  to  half- believe 
that  they  are  still  possessed  by  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  these  words  express, 
though  the  substance  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  themselves  has  really  vanished. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences 
of  age,  a  consciousness  of  a  kind  of  moral 
ventriloquism, — of  the  utterance  of  feel- 
ings which  it  once  had  and  has  no  longer, 
of  thoughts  which  do  not  continue  to  rep- 
resent its  actual  state  of  mind,  but  only  the 
state  of  mind  which  it  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  assuming  for  itself  as  actual. 
The  old  constantly  find  themselves  talking 
as  they  would  have  talked  years  ago,  but 
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as  they  are  perfectly  conscious  that  they 
would  not  talk  now  if  habit  had  not  gain- 
ed so  tyrannical  a  power  over  them.  And 
it  is  of  this  overoearing  power  of  habits 
formed  in  one  period  of  life,  and  which 
assert  themselves  against  the  protest  of  the 
inner  mind  in  a  period  when  they  could 
never  have  been  first  formed,  that  Words- 
worth makes  his  old  friend  justly  complain. 
The  old  are  not  expert  in  casting  the 
slough  of  habits  of  expression  which  are 
no  longer  appropriate  to  their  inner  expe- 
riences. There  is  nothing  more  painful 
than  this  sense  that  a  man  often  has  of 
talking  the  language  of  the  past  and  not 
of  the  present,  and  of  hardly  knowing  how 
to  change  it  so  as  to  suit  his  present  atti- 
tude of  feeling.  One  constantly  finds  men 
talking  in  the  light  ironic  strain  of  earlier 
years,  though  that  strain  does  not  in  the 
least  represent  their  present  tone  of 
thought.  And  yet  they  adhere  to  that 
strain,  not  because  they  wish  to  affect  a 
juvenile  state  of  mind,  but  because  their 
mind  has  got  itself  into  a  groove  from 
which  it  cannot  extricate  itself.  Yet  the 
newer  state  of  mind  may  be,  and  often  is, 
in  every  respect  the  deeper^  wider,  graver. 
This  leminos  us  of  the  finest  passage  in 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer's  paper,  in  which 
he  indicates  what  he  calls  those  *'  intima- 
tions of  immortality"  which  belong  prop- 
erly to  old  age  : — 

"  And  if  it  be  tme,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  childhood 
tells  OS  that  '  our  birth  is  but  a  sleep/  it  is 
even  more  true  that  the  ezperienoes  of  old  age 
tell  ns  that  death  is  but  a  sleep  also.  If  in  our 
earlier  days  the  joys  of  earth  iaoght  us  to  for- 
get '  the  imperial  palace  whence  we  came, ' 
memories  of  that  palace— tokens  of  its  real,  if 
far-off,  existence — come  back  upon  ns  as  old 
age  takes  away  those  earthly  joys  one  by  one. 
As  the  bodily  frame  tends  perceptibly  to  inev- 
itable decay,  the  human  spirit  finds  in  itself  a 
growing  conviction  that  it  is  not  sharing  in 
that  decay,  but  ever  rising  more  and  more 
above  it.  As  the  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  of 
time  and  space  close  ever  more  narrowly  upon 
ns,  the  spirit  becomes  more  and  more  oon- 
scioQs  that  these  make  no  prison  for  it,  but 
that  it  is  getting  ready  for  a  freer  action  than 
was  ever  possible  in  any  earlier  and  most  fa- 
vorable condition  of  its  former  life.  Even  as 
regards  the  material  universe,  the  starry  heav- 
ens and  the  mountains  and  green  fields,  as  the 
bodily  eye  grows  dim  to  these  we  become 
more  folly  aware  that  this  eye  at  its  best  could 
see  but  a  very  small  part  of  them,  and  that  we 


have  in  us  a  capacity  for  infinitely  wider  and 
deeper  sight  of  all  these  things,  if  only  the 
needful  conditions  were  given  us  The  ideals 
of  literature,  of  art,  or  of  action,  which  we 
have  been  striving  through  our  lives  to  realize, 
and  the  realizing  of  which  we  have  now  to  give 
up  as  a  thing  of  the  past— these  ideals,  which 
once  seemed  to  us  so  lofty  and  so  satisfying, 
we  now  perceive  to  be  in  themselves,  and  not 
merely  in  their  possible  realization,  most  in- 
adequate and  imperfect.  In  this  world  we 
might  be  able  to  do  nothing  better,  if  we  could 
begin  the  past  work  of  our  lives  over  again  ; 
but  the  vision  of  far  nobler— of  infinite,  not 
finite— ideals  rises  before  us,  for  the  realization 
of  which  there  must  be  fitting  conditions  pos- 
sible." 

This  seems  to  us  the  better  aspect  of 
that  painful  experience  of  which  Words- 
worth complained  in  the  lines  which,  as 
we  believe,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has 
misunderstood.  The  aged  lose  the  art 
which  the  young  possess,  of  so  choosing 
their  words  and  gestures  and  so  moulding 
the  expressions  on  their  countenance  as  to 
make  their  lips  and  their  whole  bearing  say 
exactly  what  they  feel.  The  dramatic  pe- 
riod of  life  is  youth,  and  not  age.  So  far 
as  regards  the  power  of  expression,  age 
lives  to  a  great  extent  on  the  accumulated 
capital  of  earlier  days,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  gift  of  coining  afresh  the  right 
language  and  gestures  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression for  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  it. 
but  it  is  this  very  knowledge,— that  the 
man  is  thinking  a  new  class  of  thoughts, 
and  experiencing  a  new  class  of  feelings 
and  convictions  for  which  he  has  no  longer 
the  art  to  find  a  fitting  language,  so  that 
he  is  almost  compelled  to  use  the  words 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  affect  the  feelings 
of  a  bygone  time,  which  forces  upon  him 
the  belief  that  he  is  approaching  a  time 
when  his  newer  attitude  of  mind  and  his 
newer  width  of  feeling  will  be  furnished 
with  new  organs  of  expression  which  now 
he  lacks.  It  is  the  veiy  consciousness  of 
the  painful  ventriloquism  with  which  age 
continues  to  utter  a  language  which  is  not 
its  own,  while  it  is  nevertheless  conscious 
of  a  much  steadier  and  truer  experience, 
and  a  much  steadier  and  truer  view  of  life, 
for  which  it  can  find  for  the  moment  no 
proper  utterance,  that  convinces  the  old  of 
the  approach  of  a  change  of  state  in  i^hich 
a  new  outward  expression  will  be  found 
for  the  new  inward  life. —  The  Spectator. 
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An  Intsrvisw  in  ths  Eltsian  Fields.     A.D.  1900. 

bt  william  watson. 


Interviewer. — What  a  pleasant  place  of 
meeting  !  I  think  I  haye  never  known  the 
asphodel  more  abundant,  the  amaranth 
more  fragrant,  than  jnst  here. 

Johnson, — ^The  place,  Sir,  is  well 
enough. 

Int, — ^What  is  the  building  in  the  grove 
yonder  ?    It  looks  like  a  toy  temple. 

Johnson. — My  dwelling,  Sir.  It  is  in 
the  Ionic  taste,  but  I  have  caused  it  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden-plot,  into 
which  the  entrance  is  by  a  wicket- gate 
like  that  of  Bolt  Court  in  my  time.  Will 
you  do  my  house  the  honor  of  a  more  im- 
mediate inspection  ? 

{They  pass  through  the  enclosure  into  the 

house,) 

Int. — Quite  an  ideal  residence  for  a 
solitary — and  a  sage. 

Johnson, — ^Yet,  Sir,  when  1  first  came 
here,  in  1784,  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  a  second  time,  of  very  ennui. 

Int. — Ah,  you  found  it  dull.  No  Lit- 
erary Club,  no  reunions  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  no  Streatham,  no 

Johnson. — Streatham  I  had  already 
taken  leave  of,  a  year  before  ;  with  grati- 
tude for  past  mercies  there  enjoyed,  and 
with  a  sober  resignation  to  their  relin- 
quishment. 

Int. — But  you  missed  the  society  of 
London. 

Johnson. — Sir,  I  sighed  for  the  agree- 
able vanities  that  mitigate  the  severity  of 
existence.  Seldom,  since  the  love-pas- 
sages of  my  Lichfield  days,  had  I  discov- 
ered such  a  propensity  to  suspiration. 
(ffere  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  lapse  into  a 

tender  reverie.) 

Int.  {after  a  pause). — but  you  must 
have  found  some  of  your  old  friends  here 
before  you,  on  your  arrival  in  this  under- 
world,— you  can  scarcely  have  been  alto- 
gether without  congenial  fellowship. 
Goldsmith,  for  instance 

Johnson. — Dr.  Goldsmith  was  indeed 
here,'  and  had  already  made  him  many 
friends,  and  some  creditors  ;  but  Elysium 
is  wide,  and  we  did  not  instantly  find  each 
other.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
Langton  and  Beauclerk,  and  Burke  and 
Sir  Joshua,  one  by  one,  dropped  in* 


Int. — And  you  found  your  old  circle 
restored  to  you  ;  including,  of  course, 
Boswell. 

Johnson. — Including,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Boswell  ;  though  you  are  to  understand 
there  hath  arisen  betwixt  Mr.  Boswell  and 
me — ^I  would  be  loath  to  say  an  estrange- 
ment, but  just  that  shade  of  coolness 
which  I  observe  to  be  far  from  uncommon 
in  the  posthumous  intercourse  of  authors 
with  their  biographers. 

Int. — I  have  noticed  the  same  thing. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  .  .  .  but  surely. 
Dr.  Johnson,  you  can  have  little  serious 
cause  to  resent  BoswelPs  treatment  of 
you.  His  book  is  certainly  written  in  a 
spirit  of  profound  veneration  for  its  hero  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  endeared  you  to  thonsands. 

Johnson. —  Sir,  I  divine  your  drift.  You 
would  say,  did  not  your  politeness  restrain 
you,  that  Mr.  Boswell  has  conferred  upon 
my  fame  the  •  perpetuity  which  my  own 
writings  would  have  failed  to  ensure.  I 
do  not  thank  him  for  such  a  boon.  It 
was  scarcely  my  ambition  to  survive  by 
proxy,  and  achieve  a  sort  of  vicarious  im- 
mortality. 

yn^ —rBut  Boswell  has  preserved  for 
all  time* one  side  of  your  genius  which, 
otherwise,  posterity  would  have  had  no 
express  record  of.  We  owe  it  to  him 
that  innumerable  familiar  conversations, 
in  which  your  various  powers,  permit  me 
to  say,  are  shown  perhaps  more  racily 
than  in  your  writings,  have  been  rescued 
from  an  oblivion  which  would  have  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  world. 

Johnson. — ^Yes,  Sir.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  every  light  word,  every  ill-con- 
sidered expression,  which  the  vehemence 
of  debate  may  have  seduced  me  into  utter- 
ing, is  remembered  to  my  prejudice,  while 
the  writings  upon  which  I  lavished  the 
best  powers  of  my  mind  and  the  ripest 
fruits  of  my  study  are  forgotten. 

Int.  {aside). — How  curious  !  Johnson 
the  great  writer  jealous  of  Johnson  the 
wonderful  talker.  {Aloud.)  But  can  it 
be  said  that  your  works  are  forgotten  ? 
In  my  own  time  I  recollect  several  able 
critics,  at  Matthew  Arnold's  instance,  get- 
ting up  a  kind  of  revival  of  interest  in  them. 
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Johnson. — Nay,  8ir,  forbear  me  your 
reviyaU  !  Fame  is  indeed  well  enough  ; 
but  when  ouce  a  man  is  in  the  way  of 
feeling  comfortably  settled  in  oblivion,  he 
would  rather  be  let  alone. 

Int,  {aside), — Hard  to  please,  either 
way. 

Johnson. — ^I  understand,  indeed,  that 
your  revivalists  have  been  busy  in  other 
directions.  They  have  recalled  to  a 
ghastly  simulation  of  life  the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  justly  forgotten  playwrights. 
I  do  not  desire  resurrection  in  such  com- 
pany. No,  Sir ;  I  would  rather  slumber 
with  Addison  and  Temple  than  be  awake 
with  Webster  and  Ford.  And  if  in  truth 
I  have  had  my  day,  it  ill  becomes  me  to 
murmur  at  the  approach  of  twilight.  By 
the  by,  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  deal  a  blow  at  my  authority  as 
a  critic  was  a  poet — one  Wordsworth,  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard. 

Int, — I  have  heard  of  him. 

Johnson. — A  poet  who,  before  the  so- 
ciety of  wits  and  scholars,  preferred  that 
of  clowns  and  hinds,  and  who  found  the 
cultivated  shores  of  Thames  less  to  his 
liking  than  the  savage  wilds  of  Westmore* 
land,  where  man  is  only  less  rude  and  for- 
bidding than  Nature.  I  have  looked  into 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  and  of 
other  poets  his  contemporaries,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  range  is  as  narrow 
as  their  subjects  are  unedifying.  Shake- 
speare poitrayed  man  in  various  action  ; 
Mr.lPope  exhibited  man  in  elegant  society, 
but  your  modern  poet  can  show  nothing 
but  man  in  presence  of  some  huge  com- 
fortless mountain  or  inhospitable  seashore. 
Your  modern  poet  would  appear  to  be  a 
taciturn  and  unsocial  person,  who  never 
opens  his  mouth  until  he  comes  where 
there  are  none  but  ravens  and  seamews  to 
listen.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  the  art  of  conversation,  as  under- 
stood by  my  contemporaries,  hath  since 
my  time  perished  altogether  from  among 
living  men. 

Int. — ^Tbe  generation  following  your 
own  produced  at  least  one  marvellous 
talker  in  the  person  of  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
But  monologue,  rather  than  conversation, 
was  his  forte.  In  my  own*  time,  Carlyle 
had  the  repute  of  a  conversational  gladi- 
ator. His  prowess  had  some  features  in 
common  with  your  own. 

Johnson. — Fray,  Sir,  what  were  those  ? 

Int,  (hesitating). — Well,  something  of 


the  trampling  style  which  Boswell  has 
taught  us  to  associate  with  your  great 
powers  of  argument.  A  freedom  from 
any  excessive  tenderness  for  weaker  peo- 
ple's feelings. 

Johnson. — Sir  !  what  stuff  is  this  ?  I 
will  have  you  to  know  you  take  too  much 
upon  you*  Let  me  tell  you  I  was  ever 
the  gentlest  of  disputants,  the  mildest- 
man  uered  of  controvertists.  Are  you  here 
to  brow-beat  and  bully  me  ?  I'll  none  of 
your  bluster.  You  talk  no  better  than  a 
coxcomb,  Sir. 

Int. — I  only  spoke  of  the  impression 
conveyed  by  Boswell.  If  that  impression 
is  a  false  one,  I  submit  that  he  is  to  blame, 
not  I. 

Johnson^ — In  that  sense  I  accept  your 
explanation,  Sir.  Indeed,  you  yourself 
cannot  but  perceive  how  wide  of  the  truth 
were  any  attempt  to  represent  me  as  over- 
bearing or  irascible  in  conversation. 

Int. — I  look  upon  you.  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  courtesy  embodied. 

Johnson  {smiling  compUuently). — Sir,  I 
have  the  more  pleasure  in  the  compliment 
you  make  me,  as  I  am  not  without  a  mod- 
est consciousness  of  meriting  it. 

Int. — We  were  speaking  just  now  of 
poets,  considered  from  a  social  point  of 
view.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  author 
of  the  Lives  that  Dryden  was  considered 
sluggish  and  Pope  insignificant  as  talkers, 
and  that  Addison  contrasted  his  own  col- 
loquial unreadiness  with  his  literary  facil- 
ity by  saying  that  he  could  draw  a  bill  for 
a  thousand  pounds  though  he  had  not  sir- 
pence  in  his  pocket.  I  don't  fancy  there 
can  be  much  evidence  for  a  theory  of  the 
decay  of  conversation  as  an  art.  Words- 
worth himself,  not  the  most  sociable  of 
men  certainly,  is  credited  with  having  pos- 
sessed great  conversational  power.  I  dare 
say  it  was  not  readily  called  into  pUy,  and 
I  should  think  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing a  little  set  and  formal  in  his  manner  ; 
he  would  hold  forth  rather  than  talk,  per- 
haps. In  my  own  experience,  Rossetti 
was  an  admirable  talker,  when  anything 
roused  his  interest. 

Johnson. — Who,  Sir  f 

Int. — Our  great  modem  poet,  Dante 
Rossetti. 

Johnson. — An  Italian  author  ? 

Int. — No.  He  came  of  an  Italian  fam- 
ily ;  but  as  a  poet,  England  has  the  honor 
to  claim  him  for  her  own. 

Johnson, — Did  he,  too,  spend  his  time 
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celebrating  nameless  riynlets,  and  paying 
servile  court  to  a  mob  of  outlandish  moun- 
tains ? 

Int, — On  the  contrary,  that  passion  for 
natural  scenery,  which  you  regard  as  pay- 
ing a  disproportionate  part  in  modern 
poetry  was,  perhaps,  even  abnormally  and 
strangely  undeveloped  in  him.  He  lived 
on  Thames'  side  by  inclination  as  much 
as  from  convenience.  He,  at  least,  was 
no  Roman  preferring  Dacia. 

Johnson. — A  man  of  sense,  I  warrant 
you.  What  was  his  principal  work  in 
literature  ? 

InL  — Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  should  say 
that  his  most  precious  and  characteristic 
achievement  is  the  sequence  of  poems 
comprised  under  the  general  title  of 
**  The  House  of  Life.' ' 

Johnson. — Sir,  your  account  of  this  gen- 
tleman engages  my  curiosity.  A  modern 
poet  who  was  not  the  abject  slave  of  na- 
ture ;  who.  had  suflScient  judgment  to  live 
among  men,  rather  than  among  sheep, 
and  who  selected  his  themes,  as  the  title 
of  his  masterpiece  appears  to  indicate, 
from  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  that 
great  human  drama  whose  stage  is  London 
and  its  audience  the  world — such  a  poet, 
whether  his  style  copies  the  energy  of 
Dryden,  the  pointedness  of  Pope,  or  the 
smoothness  of  Waller,  may  count,  Sir, 
upon  my  favorable  attention.  Where  can 
I  obtain  his  works  ?  Are  they  reprinted 
in  this  world  of  shades  ? 

Int,  {looking  round  the  room). — Why, 
yon  have  them  on  your  shelves,  among  a 
quantity  of  other  nineteenth  century  po- 
etry. Here  are  the  vplumes  :  Poems,  D. 
G.  Rossetti  ;  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  D.  G. 
Rossetti. 

Johnson  (with  a  disappointed  air), — 
Then  I  have  read  his  verses.  I  thought. 
Sir,  you  had  meant  some  other  author. 
Rossetti — h'm — I  had  forgotten  the  name. 
Sir,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Sir, 
your  times,  and  the  age  preceding  yours, 
were  remarkable  for  an  abundance  of  ill- 
ordered  talents,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
have  produced  a  single  poet  the  equal  of 
Pope,  whether  in  the  variety  and  justness 
of  his  observations  upon  life  or  in  the  har- 
mony of  his  numbers.  As  commentators 
upon  life,  your  poets  are  nothing.  They 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 
have  had  but  little  relish  of  e:8:istcnce,  but 
a  feeble  gust  of  living,  to  judge  from  the 
lachrymosities  which  they  void  so  copi- 


ously. Then,  too,  not  a  few  of  the  most 
famous  among  them  quitted  life  early,  and 
had  lived  out  of  the  world  while  they 
were  yet  of  the  world.  Keats,  Shelley 

Int. — Shelley  died  young,  but  he  had 
lived  a  great  deal  in  his  thirty  years. 

Johnson. — Yet,  Sir,  he  appears  to  know 
nothing  of  men.  What  men  has  he  painted  ? 
Alastor  is  a  shade.  Cenci  is  a  monster. 
Neither  of  them  is  a  man.  Julian  and 
Maddalo^though  the  one,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  understood  of  himself,  and  the  other 
of  the  Lord  Byron — appear  scarce  more 
alive  and  substantial  ;  they  pass  dreamily 
before  us,  emitting  a  thin,  desultory  cur- 
rent of  would-be  philosophical  talk,  which 
tends  we  do  not  well  see  whither  ;  which 
at  last  stagnates  in  some  speculative  blind 
alley.  The  remaining  persons  of  his. 
poems,  for  the  most  part,  know  not  what 
they  would  be  at. 

Int. — Shelley  was  better  at  the  super- 
human than  the  human.  If  that  is  a  fault, 
it  is  one  he  shares  with  Milton.  You  will 
hardly  deny  that  his  Prometheus  is  a  sub- 
lime figure. 

Johnson. — I  do  not  deny  to  his  Pro- 
metheus a  certain  sublimity.  But,  so  in- 
substantial are  the  moral  fundaments  of 
the  conception,  there  results  from  it,  as  it 
were,  an  ineffectual  sublimitv  and  barren 
grandeur  only.  Although  Prometheus  is 
supposed  the  champion  of  the  human  race, 
we  do  not  well  perceive  how  his  sufferings 
and  the  fate  of  mankind  are  related.  Im- 
agination is  willing  to  do  its  part,  but  it 
asks  some  aid  from  reason  and  common- 
sense.  Hence,  although  the  tortured 
Titan's  transcendent  endurance  may  awe, 
it  can  scarcely  concern  us.  And  your  an- 
alogy of  Shelley  and  Milton  will  not  hold. 
Milton's  great  superhuman  personages  are 
all  reared  upon  a  solid  bottom  of  human 
nature.  No,  Sir ;  Mr.  Shelley  can  talk 
fluently  enough  about  man,  but  men  he 
seems  not  to  have  encountered.  There  is 
more  knowledge  of  the  stuff  of  human  na- 
ture in  any  dozen  lines  of  one  of  Pope's 
epistles  than  in  all  Shelley  ever  writ.  And 
surely  no  man  could  be  so  infatuate  as 
that  he  should  question  the  superiority  of 
Pope's  versification.  Your  moderns  take 
to  themselves  vast  credit  for  mere  diver- 
sity of  numbers.  Any  man,  by  simply 
willing  it,  can  bring  himself  to  write  in  a 
variety  of  measures.  But  an  assured  per- 
fection in  one  is  better  than  an  empirical 
facility  in  a  thousand. 
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Int, — The  whole  theory  of  versification 
has  been  so  revolutionized  since  your  time, 
that  I  doubt  if  you  and  I  could  find  any 
common  ground  upon  which  to  discuss  the 
subject  without  mutual  misapprehension. 
Ideals  of  excellence  have  been  reversed. 
In  the  religion  of  the  lyre,  your  God  has 
become  our  Devil.  But  as  to  the  other 
matter  in  which  you  claim  superiority  for 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  majority  of  my  con- 
temporaries that  Pope  was  less  the  poet  of 
human  nature  than  of  a  phase  of  society, 
less  of  man  than  of  manners. 

Johnson, — Nay,  Sir,  what  sophistical 
distinction  is  here  ?  You  are  to  consider 
there  is  no  such  thing  apprehensible  by 
us  as  naked  human  nature.  Human  na- 
ture  can  only  be  known  to  us  under  the 
local  and  temporal  conditions  through 
which  it  discloses  itself.  Would  you  have 
Pope  paint  you  his  Atticns,  and  Bufo,  and 
Sporus,  and  Atossa,  minus  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  these  persons  are  cog- 
nizable ?  Y^on  mi^ht  as  well  have  asked 
Sir  Joshua  to  paiut  his  sitters  without 
their  clothes. 

Int, — But  there  is  such  a  thing  in  liter- 
ature as  painting  the  clothes  very  con- 
scientiously, and  leaving  out  the  man.  I 
don't  say  Pope  did  that,  but  I  do  say 
that  in  reading  him  we  feel  rather  op- 
pressed by  a  predominance  of  social  acci- 
dents over  human  essentials — much  more 
so,  for  instance,  than  we  feel  in  reading 
Shakespeare.  I  admit,  however,  that  in  the 
failure  to  give  classical  literary  form  to 
the  presentation  of  social  life  is  the  vul- 
nerable side  of  modern  poetry.  But  I 
won't  admit  that  Pope  was  the  last  poet 
who  understood  human  nature.  There 
lived,  in  my  own  time,  Robert  Browning. 

Johnson, — I  have  his  works.  The  ter- 
rors of  his  style  were  great,  but  he  that 
valiantly  faced  and  overcame  them  had  his 
reward.  Yes,  Sir,  Browning  could  read 
men.  The  pity  is,  men  cannot  read 
Browning.  But  we  were  speaking  of 
Shelley.  I  hold  him,  in  a  large  measure, 
responsible  for  that  prevalence  of  the 
loosely  thought  and  the  inexactly  said 
which  deforms  so  much  of  your  modern 
poetry.  His  friend,  Mr.  Keats,  though 
not  a  scholar,  had  far  more  of  the  instinct 
of  scholarship  in  the  use  of  words,  as  well 
as  of  the  instinct  of  exactness  in  the  men- 
tion of  things.  1  take  down  a  volume  of 
Shelley,  and  I  open  it,  let  us  say,  at  his 


last  completed  performance,  **  Hellas." 
All  that  is  remembered  of  this  drama  is 
the  choruses,  in  which  some  of  your  critics 
profess  to  find  the  summit  of  his  lyrical 
accomplishment.  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  mortal  shape  to  Him 

Was  like  the  vapor  dim 

Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light. 

Now  that  is  excellent,  but  mark  you  what 
comes  after. 

Hell,  sin,  and  slavery  oame, 
Like  bloodhoonds  mild  and  tame, 
Nor  preyed  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 

Here,  you  are  to  observe,  the  poet  brings 
arbitrarily  together  an  allegorical  trinity 
whose  persons  cannot  properly  be  ranked 
in  the  same  plane  of  category  :  hell,  a 
place  or  state  ;  sin,  an  act  or  propensity  ; 
slavery,  an  institution.  It  is  somewhat  as 
if  one  should  say,  heaven,  joy,  and  mar- 
riage rose. 

Hell,  sin,  and  slavery  eame, 
Like  bloodhounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  preyed,  etc. 

Bloodhounds,  like  other  dogs  of  chase, 
do  not  prey,  but  hunt. 

Nor  preyed  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 

Where  is  the  pertinence  of  making  Christ 
the  lord  of  slavery  ?  The  word  lord  has 
here  no  relevancy,  except  in  the  general 
sense  whereby  we  speak  of  Christ  as  lord 
of  all  things.  It  were  as  apposite  to  style 
him  the  lord  of  polygamy.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  the  gross  impropriety,  in  this  as- 
sociation, of  the  phrase  '*  taken  flight.'* 
In  fine,  within  tne  compass  of  about 
twenty  syllables,  your  poet  stands  con- 
victed of  four  lapses  into  the  flagrantly 
solecistical.  Now,  Sir,  in  my  time,  to 
have  written  like  this  would  have  been  to 
incur  the  censure  of  not  knowing  how  to 
write  at  all.  Yet  your  poets  look  down 
with  disdain,  or  with  the  civil  insolence 
of  patronage,  upon  an  age  before  whose 
rigorous  modes  of  criticism  they  could  not 
have  stood  for  a  moment 

Int — I  think  it  is  you  yourself  who 
somewhere  speak  with  a  proper  contempt 
of  the  sort  of  criticism  which  consists  in 
**  the  rude  detection  of  faults  which  per- 
haps the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  com- 
mitted." 

Johnson, — Yes,  Sir ;  but  the  faults  I 
have  been  exposing  are  not  such  as  there 
is  needed  genius  to   commit.      Rather, 
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they  are  sacli  as  true  genius  has  the  felic- 
ity  to  escape.  For  genius  is  itself  a  kind 
of  felicity — a  charmed  life — a  magical  ex- 
emption from  perils  to  which  mediocrity 
is  obnoxious.  The  faults  I  have  been  ex- 
posing are  such  as  are  sown  broadcast  over 
some  of  the  most  belauded  verse  of  your 
century. 

Int, — ^A  certain  negligence  and  laxity 
of  self-criticism  was  common  enough  in 
Shelley  and  Byron,  and  other  poets  of 
that  period.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that  since  their  time.  Tennyson  and 
Rossetti  were  most  fastidious  judges  of 
themselves.  They  probably  never  pub- 
lished a  stanza  or  a  line  until  they  had 
tested  it  with  a  severity  which  few  mere 
critics  are  capable  of  exercising. 

Johnson, — Tennyson  was  indeed  a  mas- 
ter who  had  the  art  of  precision  in  luxu- 
riance. I  could  wish  his  thought  were  no 
less  invariably  exact  than  his  expression. 
In  the  imagery  of  his  justly  famous  elegiac 
poem  1  find  an  occasional  deficience  of 
perspicuity  ;  the  thoughts  are  too  apt  to 
be  pursued  to  their  remotest  ramifications. 
I  stick  fast  in  their  mazy  turns  and  wind- 
ings. {After  a  patise,)  I  become  en- 
toiled  in  their  labyrinthine  circumplica- 
tions  and  multiflexuous  anfractuosities. 

Int,  (aside), —The  old  fellow's  manner- 
isms seem  to  grow  upon  him. 

Johnson, — As  to  Rossetti,  though  I  re- 
member the  having  read  him,  I  found  in 
him  but  little  that  pleased. 

Int. — He  certainly  had  what  you  praise 
Tennyson  for — precision  in  luxuriance. 
For  romantic  richness  of  color  I  believe 
him  to  be  without  an  equal,  and  along  with 
this  gorgeous  affluence  he  has  the  strictest 
verbal  compression.  He  valued  himself 
upon  his  turn  for  condensation — rightly, 
I  think. 

JEFere  Dr,  Johnson  takes  doumfrom  his 
shelves  Rossetti* s  PoemSy  opens  at  random^ 
and  reads  aloud  as  follows  : — 

Like  labor-laden  moonolonds  faint  to  flee 
From  winds  that   sweep   the   winter-bitten 

wold— 
Like  multiform  circumflnence  manifold 
Of  night's  flood-tide— like  terrors  that  agree 
Of  hoarse-tongned  fire  and  inarticulate  sea  — 
Even  saoh,  within  some  glass  dimmed  by  oar 

breath, 
Onr  hearts  disoem  wild  images  of  death, 
Shadows  and  shoals  that  edge  eternity. 
Howbeit  athwart  Death's  imminent  shade  doth 

soar 
One  Power,  than  flow  of  stream  or  flight  of  dove 
Sweeter  to  ^ide  around,  to  brood  above. 


Tell  me,  my  heart,  what  angel-greeted  door 
Or  threshold  of  wing-wiunowed  threshing-floor. 
Hath  guest  fire-fledged  as  thine,  whose  lord  is 
Love? 

Sir,  I  know  not  but  you  are  in  the  right 
to  claim  for  Rossetti 's  verse  the  merit  of 
condensation.  Here  is  truly  a  greater 
body  of  nonsense  condensed  within  four- 
teen lines  than  I  had  believed  fourteen 
lines  to  be  capacious  of.  Now,  Sir,  I  in- 
vite you  to  consider  with  me  this  sonnet 
lino  by  line.  Let  us  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. Clouds  are  often  enough  spoken  of 
as  laboring;  and  clouds  may  also,  with 
permissible  looseness,  be  said  to  be  laden^ 
as  with  rain  ;  but  how  can  they  be  lahoT' 
laden,  that  is,  laden  with  labor  ?  And 
what  is  a  mooncloud  ?  And  what  does 
faint  to  flee  mean  ?  Cireumjluence  of 
nighVs  flood-tide  is  inoffensive,  but  multi" 
form  and  manifold  have  here  little,  if  any, 
meaning,  and  of  use  none  whatever,  save 
to  swell  out  a  line.  In  terrors  that  agree 
of  hoarse-tongued  fire  and  inarticulate  sea^ 
I  know  not  what  agreement  is  to  be  under- 
stood. In  line  seven,  the  words  within 
some  glass  dimmed  by  our  breath  can  only 
be  held  to  verge  toward  a  possible  mean- 
ing  by  being  charitably  supposed  figura- 
tive ;  but  figurative  of  what  does  not  ap« 
pear.  Shadows  and  shoals  are  brought 
together  for  no  better  reason  than  their 
initial  alliteration ;  a  reason,  however, 
which  appears  to  have  much  weight  with 
some  of  your  modern  poets.  Howbeit  is 
an  odd  and  uncouth  word,  by  which  good 
taste  is  revolted.  Expletives  like  doth 
were  in  my  time,  by  common  ^nsent  of 
the  judicious,  rejected  as  awkward  encum- 
brances, and  I  am  sorrv  to  see  them  come 
in  after  our  diction  had  been  supposed 
purged  of  them.  In  lines  nine  to  eleven, 
a  Power  sweeter  to  glide  around  and  to 
brood  above  than  either  the  flow  of  a 
stream  or  the  flight  of  a  dove  is,  soars 
against  the  imminent  shade  of  death.  It 
were  vain  to  discuss  these  lines  in  hope  to 
come  at  their  meaning.  They  have  none. 
The  three  lines  which  follow,  and  in  which 
we  meet  with  the  guest  of  the  threshold 
of  a  threshing-floor,  are  equally  vacant  of 
import.  Pope  speaks  of  writers  who 
'^  blunder  round  about  a  meaning. '^  To 
blunder  round  about  a  meaning  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  at  least  implies  a  meaning 
round  about  which  the  writer  blunders  ; 
and  when  we  see  an  author  in  manifest 
labor  and  travail  with  a  thought,  compas* 
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sion  for  Lis  pangs  disposes  as  to  assist  at 
the  delivery.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  the  thought  may  com- 
pensate its  difficult  bringing  forth.  But 
this  is  not  Rossetti's  plight.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  here  painfully  struggling  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  thought.  He  had  no 
thought  to  present.  Your  contemporaries, 
I  presume,  called  this  poetry.  Mine 
would  have  called  it  gibbensh. 

InL  — I  think  you  have  not  lit  upon  a 
good  example  of  Bossetti's  sonnets.  This 
one  does  seem  open  to  a  certain  kind  of 
criticism.  But  others,  you  will  find,  con- 
tain poetry  which  is  above  all  profanation 
of  criticism  and  beyond  all  flight  of  praise  ; 
touches  which  only  the  very  greatest  poets 
can  rival— 7 Homer,  Dante,  Villon,  Swi 

Johnson,  —Well,  8ir,  let's  have  them. 
Let's  have  the  touches. 

Int, — Is  not  the  accent,  the  manner,  of 
the  highest  poets  in  this  ?  I  have  quoted 
it  repeatedly  in  critical  articles  as  an  in- 
stance of  supreme  attainment  in  style. 

The  sozirise  blooms  and  withers  on  the  hill 
Like  any  bill-flower,  and  the  noblest  troth 
Dies  here  to  dast. 

Johnson. — But  why  has  he  made  a  sun- 
rise to  wither  ?  The  progress  of  the  sun 
toward  its  meridian  is  an  ascent  and  ex- 
pansion. There  is  no  propriety  in  asso- 
ciating with  it  images  of  decadence  and 
dissolution.  Elsewhere  I  observe  he 
speaks  of  a  curse  lying  furled.  When  I 
find  your  poetry  scattered  thick  with  such 
expressions  as  these,  I  can  but  conclude 
you  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  as  that  a 
phrase,  if  proper,  seemed  dull.  The 
measure  of  its  power  to  please  you  was 
the  extent  of  its  departure  from  rectitude. 

Int, — Does  not  style,  after  all,  depend 
for  its  impressiveness  upon  some  subtle 
exaggeration,  or  perhaps  distortion  ? 
Take,  for  example,  such  a  line  as  Keats's 

There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight, 

which  Bossetti  thought  the  finest  single 
line  of  English  poetry.  Does  it  not  rely 
for  its  effect  upon 

Johnson. — In  the  name  of  nonsense, 
what  **  effect,"  Sir  ?  Why,  sir,  the  man 
might  as  well  have  said  *'  There  is  a  blos- 
soming gooseberry  bush  in  mid- winter." 

Int, — But  has  a  gooseberry  bash  blos- 
soms ? 

Johnson, — Has  a  morrow  buds  ?    I  per- 
ceive Bossetti  has  a  sonnet  upon  Keats. 
{reads) 
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The  weltering  London  ways,  where  children 

weep 
And  girls  whom  none  call  maidens  laugh — 

strange  road. 
Miring  his  outward  steps  who  inly  trode 
The  bright  Castalian  brink  and  Latmos*  steep. 

What  perversity  is  here  I  Poetry  should 
present  to  us  what  is  characteiistic  and 
essential  in  objects,  but  here  is  a  poet  in 
whose  vision  of  city  life  the  tears  of  chil- 
dren and  gayety  of  courtesans  occupy  the 
foremost  place. 

Even  snob  his  life's  cross-paths  ;  till  deathly 

deep 
He  toiled  through  sands  of  Lethe,  and  long 

pain, 
Weary  with  labor  spumed  and  love  found  vain. 
In  dead  Borne' s  sheltering  shadow  wrapped 

his  sleep. 

''  Deathly  deep"  is  a  vile  phrase,  and  the 
allusion  to  Lethe  I  do  not  understand,  but 
what  was  it  that  *'  wrapped  his  sleep"  ? 
Was  it  **  pain"  ?  And  was  it  **  pain" 
that  was  *'  ^  Weary  with  labor  spumed  and 
love  found  vain' '  ?  Here  truly  is  neither 
sense  nor  grammar.  Thenceforward  the 
^iece  goes  on  in  the  fantastic  manner  of 
your  day. 

O  pang-dowered  poet,  whose  reverberant  lips 
And   heart-strung    lyre    awoke   the    moon's 
eclipse, 

and  so  forth.  A  poet  who  was  dowered 
with  pangs,  and  whose  lips  reverberated 
— a  lyre  which  was  heart  strung,  and 
which  awoke  the  moon's  eclipse — it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  poet  or  his  lyre 
were  the  more  remarkable. 

Int. — I  think  the  two  sonnets  you  have 
quoted  must  have  been  an  early  and  a  late 
example  of  his  art ;  neither  of  them  con- 
tains any  of  those  splendid  single  lines 
which  light  up  so  many  of  his  sonnets 
with  a  kind  of  sudden  coruscation.  I  re- 
member an  admirable  critic  in  one  of  the 
magazines  pointing  out  the  frequency  with 
which  Bossetti  would  end  a  sonnet  with 
some  line  of  great  sonority  and  resonance, 
like 

The  wind  of  death's  imperishable  wing, 

or 

Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes,  etc. 

Johnson. — Nay,  sir,  if  you  come  to  talk 
of  eminent  single  lines,.  Pope  is  all  starred 
and  blazing  with  them.  If  yon  have  read 
him  diligently,  and  hav.e  a  moderately 
tenacious  memory,  you  nuiy  at  any  mo- 
ment call  them  up  by  the  score.     Thua 
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he  has,  to  ''  Break  a  butterfly  upon  a 
wheel ;"  to  **  Wonder  with  a  foolish  face 
of  praise  ;"  to  **  Marry  discord  in  a  noble 
wife  ;"  to  **  Keep  awhile  one  parent  from 
the  skies  ;'*  to  "  Snatch  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art  ;*'  to  '*  Make  each  day  a 
critic  on  the  last ;"  to  **  Waft  a  sigh 
from  Indus  to  the  Pole  ;"  to  **  Help  me 
through  this  long  disease,  my  life  ;"  to 
'*  Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it 
fame  ;"  to  **  Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps, 
then  mourn  a  year  ;"  to  **  Die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic  pain  ;"  to  *'  Damn  with  faint 
praise,  assent  with  civil  leer  ;"  "  And 
wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine  ;' ' 
^'  And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china 
fall;"  **The  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease  ;"  **  A  youth  of  frolics, 
an  old  age  of  cards  ;"  **  I  lisped  in  num- 
bers, for  the  numbers  came  ;"  **  As  all 
looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye  ;'* 
**  Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy 
chair  ;'*  and  so  on,  to  infinity.  For  the 
most  part,  as  you  perceive,  these  lines 
may  not  only  be  detached  without  harm 
to  the  integrity  of  the  sense,  but  they  are 
self-explanatory  no  less  than  self- conti- 
nent. I  say,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
so.  You  might  select  from  the  same  poet 
other  lines  as  rich  in  various  merit  as 
these,  to  be  ranged  under  certain  heads, 
as,  for  example  : 

fbrma  <f  Oovemmeni. 
Whate*er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

Ambition. 
The  glorions  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods. 

DuUPoeta, 
Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers 

sleep. 

AdmiraiUm  of  Archaie  Authors, 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold. 

Man. 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

Besides  these  he  has  a  multitude  of  sin- 
gle lines,  perhaps  of  no  very  eminent  lit- 
erary merit,  but  withal  having  somewhat 
that  has  earned  for  them  the  distinction 
of  proverbial  currency  :  such  as,  '*  A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  **Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?*' 
**  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest," 
''The  Feast  of  Reason  and  the  Flow  of 
Soul,"  **Thou  wert  my  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,"  **  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,"  ''  An  honest  man's  the 
noblest  work  of  God  ;"  and  many  more 
such.     I  would  have  you  also  to  observe 


that  in  what  little  of  erotic  poetry  Pope 
essayed,  he  discovers  an  equal  gift  of  ex- 
pressing in  single  lines  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  tumultuary  states  of  feeling  ; 
as  in  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard  "— 

Oppose  thyself  to  heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart ! 

And- 

All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 

These  lines,  Sir,  are  more  than  rhetorical ; 
they  are  nobly  passionate  and  dramatic. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  small  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  your  generation  that  these  lines  do  not 
purchase  their  force  or  felicity  by  extrava- 
gance of  epithet  or  intemperance  of  phrase. 

Int. — Is  it  not  possible  to  place  too 
high  a  value  on  mere  negative  virtues- 
mere  freedom  from  literary  vice  ?  If  I 
may  add  another  to  your  list  of  Pope*8 
memorable  single  lines,  I  would  remind 
you  that  ''Great  wits  sometimes  may 
gloriously  offend."  But  on  the  score  of 
classic  severity,  which  of  your  poets  of 
the  Boileau-Pope  school  can  show  as  pure 
a  diction  as  Matthew  Arnold's  ?  I  myself 
like  splendor  and  sumptuousness  for  their 
own  sake,  and  don't  object  to  a  style  that 
is  "  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery  ;"  but 
if  purity  of  design  and  chaste  frugality  of 
decoration  make  a  classic,  I  confess  Pope 
seems  to  me  merely  a  magnificent  barba- 
rian beside  such  a  poet  as  Matthew  Arnold* 
Have  you  read  his  verse.  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

Johnson. — I  have  ;  and  it  is  among  the 
most  excellent  which  your  age  produced. 
I  lament  that  there  is  in  it  much  that  is 
alien  to  my  apprehension — much  that  re- 
flects, apparently,  a  mental  world  of  which 
I  have  no  private  report ;  but  he  has  many 
pages  where  I  encounter  no  such  impedi- 
ment to  understanding,  and  when  I  come 
to  write  his  memoir  in  the  continuation 
which  I  am  preparing  of  my  Lives  of  the 
PoetSy  you  shall  not  need  to  reproach  rae 
with  parsimony  of  praise.  [Takes  up  his 
peny  writes  fluently,  and  slowly  declaims 
while  writing. 1  Ilis  sonnets  almost  per- 
suade me  to  a  reluctant  respect  for  that 
literary  fonn.  His  elegiac  poem  of 
"  Thyrsis,"  if  not  the  noblest,  is  the  most 
perfect  threnody  in  our  language.  Unde- 
formed  hy  the  juxtaposition  of  irreconcil- 
ables,  the  jostling  of  Saint  Peter  and  Jove, 
which  makes  Gothic  the  grace  and  bar- 
baric the  splendor  of  "Lycidas;"  un- 
vexed  by  the  hostilities  and  resentments 
which  distort  the  beauty  and  interrupt  the 
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harmony  of  **  Adonais  ;"  it  borrows  jnst 
BO  much  of  classic  costume,  it  employs 
jnst  so  much  of  antique  allusion,  as  dig- 
nify without  encumbering,  and,   without 


disguising,  adorn  ;  and  it  preserves  the 
accents  of  grief  unsilenced  by  the  chords 
of  poesy,  the  chords  of  poesy  unjarred  by 
tlie  accents  of  grief. — National  Review, 
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The  notion  of  a  tower  1,000  feet  in 
height  is  not  new.  It  has  haunted  the 
imagination  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans. As  early  as  1833,  the  celebrated 
English  engineer  Trevitick  proposed  to 
construct  a  cast-iron  tower  1,000  feet 
high,  of  which  the  diameter  should  be  100 
feet  at  the  base  and  4  feet  at  the  summit. 
But  his  project  was  never  put  in  execution, 
and  was  but  imperfectly  worked  out,  even 
on  paper. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  the  great  Ani^rican  engi- 
neers, Messrs.  Clarke  and  Reeves,  brought 
forward  a  new  project.  Their  tower  was 
to  consist  of  an  iron  cylinder  9  metres  in 
diameter  as  nucleus,  and  supported  by  a 
series  of  metal  buttresses  disposed  round 
it,  and  starting  from  a  base  with  a  diame- 
ter of  45  metres.  This  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  English  project,  although 
it  still  left  room  for  criticism  ;  and  yet  the 
Americans,  in  spite  of  their  enterprising 
spirit,  and  the  national  enthusiasm  excited 
by  this  conception,  shrank  from  its  execu- 
tion. 

In  1881  M.  Sebillot  proposed  to  light 
Paris  by  an  electric  lamp  placed  at  a 
height  of  1,000  feet.  This  idea,  which 
has,  in  my  opinion,  no  practical  value,  had 
no  better  fate  than  its  predecessors.  1 
need  only  mention  the  designs,  some  in 
masonry,  some  in  metal-work  and  mason- 
ry combined,  others,  lastly,  in  wood,  like 
the  proposed  tower  for  the  Brussels  Exhi- 
bition, which  were  produced  at  the  same 
time  as  my  own.  But  all  these  remained 
in  the  domain  of  fancy,  proposals  easy  to 
frame  but  hard  to  execute.  I  come  to  the 
project  which  has  been  realized. 

In  1885,  after  the  studies  which  my 
engineers  and  I  had  occasion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  lofty  metal  piers  which  sup- 
port railway  viaducts  like  that  of  Garabit, 
we  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  construct  these,  without  any  great  diflR- 
culty,  of  a  much  greater  height  than  any 


hitherto  made  which  did  not  exceed  230 
feet.  We  planned  on  these  lines  a  great 
pier  for  a  viaduct,  which  should  have  a 
height  of  895  feet  and  a  base  of  131  feet. 

The  result  of  these  studies  led  me,  with 
a  view  to  the  Exhibition  of  1889, to  propose 
the  erection  of  the  tower,  now  completed, 
of  which  the  first  plans  had  been  drawn 
out  by  two  of  my  chief  engineers,  Messrs. 
Nouguier  and  Koechlin,  and  by  M.  Sau- 
vestre,  an  architect. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  these  pylons  or 
great  archways  is  based  on  a  method  of 
construction  peculiar  to  me,  of  which  the 
principle  consists  in  giving  to  the  edges  of 
the  pyramid  a  curve  of  such  a  nature  that 
this  pyramid  shall  be  capable  of  resisting 
the  force  of  the  wind,  without  necessitat- 
ing the  junction  of  the  edges  by  diagonals, 
as  is  usually  done. 

On  this  principle  the  tower  was  designed 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  four  curved 
supports,  isolated  from  each  other  and 
joined  only  by  the  platforms  of  the  differ- 
ent stories.  Higher  up  only,  and  where 
the  four  supports  are  suflSciently  close  to 
each  other,  the  ordinary  diagonals  are 
used. 

In  June,  1886,  a  commission  nominated 
by  M.  Lockroy,  then  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  finally  accepted  the 
plans  I  had  submitted  to  it,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1887,  the  agreement  with  the 
State  and  the  City  of  Paris  was  signed, 
fixing  the  conditions  under  which  the  tower 
was  to  be  constructed. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  considerable 
energy  and  perseverance  were  required  to 
attain  this  result,  for  there  was  much  re- 
sistance to  overcome,  and  my  project  had 
many  opponents. 

But  I  was  sustained  by  the  belief  that 
what  I  proposed  would  contribute  to  the 
honor  of  our  national  industry  and  to  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  legitimate  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  I  saw  an  army  of  navvies  begin,  oq 
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January  28th,  1887,  those  excavations  at 
the  bottom  of  which  were  to  rest  the  four 
feet  of  the  tower  which  had  never  been 
out  of  my 'thoughts  for  the  last  two  years. 

I  felt,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
attacks  to  which  my  project  had  been  ex- 
posed, that  public  opinion  was  on  my  side, 
and  that  a  crowd  of  unknown  friends  were 
ready  to  honor  this  bold  enterprise  as 
soon  as  it  took  form.  The  imagination 
of  men  was  struck  by  the  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  the  edifice,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  height. 

The  towers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
reach  a  height  of  217  feet ;  the  Pantheon 
260  feet ;  the  dome  of  the  Invalides, 
which  is  the  highest  monument  in  Paris, 
344  feet ;  Strasburg  Cathedral  is  466  feet ; 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  479  feet ;  the 
Cathedral  of  Rouen  rises  492  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  Cologne 
Cathedral,  which,  lately  completed^  attains 
to  522  feet ;  but  the  Americans,  again, 
outdid  this  by  erecting  at  Washington  an 
immense  obelisk  in  masonry,  which  reaches 
a  height  of  555  feet,  and  was  constructed 
with  immense  difficulty. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
masonry  is  not  suitable  for  a  construction 
of  the  kind.  With  iron,  on  the  contrary, 
— of  which  the  properties  are  so  remark- 
able, since  it  may  be  as  readily  worked  in 
tension  as  in  compression,  and  can  be  put 
together  perfectly  by  rivetting — the  execu- 
tion presented  no  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. Moreover,  metal  constructions  can 
now  be  planned  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
sanction  the  boldness  which  results  from 
^all  knowledge. 

Lastly,  without  any  desire  to  flatter  our 
national  vanity,  1  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  French  industry  has  held,  and  still 
holds,  a  high  place  in  Europe  in  the  art  of 
building  in  iron. 

Hence  the  material  of  which  the  tower 
was  to  be  built  was  determined  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  it  rendered  construction 
possible,  but  also  because  it  would  supply 
a  brilliant  example  of  a  modern  industry 
in  which  France  has  been  more  especially 
distinguished  since  its  introduction. 

The  base  of  the  tower  consists  of  four 
great  piers,  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.  The  first  matter 
which  offered  itself  for  consideration  was 
the  question  of  the  solidity  of  the  founda- 
tion of  these  four  piers.  A  series  of  bor* 
ings  showed  that  the  subsoil  in  the  Champ 


de  Mars  was  composed  of  a  deep  stratum 
of  clay,  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of 
between  45  pounds  and  55  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  surmounted  by  a  layer  of 
sand  and  gravel  of  varying  depth,  admir- 
ably calculated  to  receive  the  foundations. 
The  actual  position  of  the  tower  was  de- 
termined by  considerations  relative  to  the 
depth  of  this  stratum,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  rest  the  piers  directly  on  the  cUv. 
The  foundation  of  each  pier  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  clay  by  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  gravel. 

Each  of  the  main  supports  of  the  tower 
rests  on  blocks  of  masonry,  and  the  ma- 
sonry rests  on  beds  of  concrete  which  cover 
an  area  of  60  square  metres.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  each  pile  of  stonework  are  two  great 
iron  bars  25  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and 
4  inches  in  diameter,  which,  by  means  of 
iron  cramps,  unite  almost  all  parts  of  the 
masonry.  This  anchorage,  which  is  not 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  tower — 
sufficiently  assured  by  its  own  weight — 
gives,  neveitheless,  additional  security, 
and  has,  moreover,  been  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ironwork. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription that  the  foundations  are  estab- 
lished under  conditions  of  great  security, 
and  that  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  in 
the  dimensions  ample  margin  has  been  al- 
lowed, so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
with  regard  to  their  solidity. 

Nevertheless,  to  render  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  feet  of  the  tower  should  re- 
main absolutely  level  in  any  event,  we 
have  made  room,  at  the  angles  of  the  piers 
where  they  rest  on  the  masonry,  for  hy- 
draulic presses  of  800  tons.  By  means  of 
these  presses  each  pier  can  be  displaced, 
and  raised  as  much  as  is  necessary  by  in- 
serting steel  wedges  beneath  it. 

The  raising  into  place  of  the  ironwork 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
was  accomplished  by  derricks  and  wind- 
lasses. As  soon  as  the  piers  reached  a 
height  of  100  feet  their  inclination  ren- 
dered scaifolding  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
construction  to  a  height  of  169  feet,  at 
which  point  are  established  the  horizontal 
beams  uniting  the  four  piers  and  forming 
the  skeleton  of  the  first  story.  The  solid 
construction  of  the  first  platform  was  a 
great  step  toward  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  raising  of  the  pillars  between  the 
first  and  second  platforms  was  rapidly  ac- 
complished by  the  same  method  as  that 
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employed  between  the  ground  and  the  first 
ptory — I.e.,  the  pieces  of  iron  were  raised 
by  foar  cranes  attached  to  the  beams  of 
the  lift  placed  in  each  pier. 

The  work  went  forwatd  so  rapidly  that 
in  July,  1888,  the  four  pillars  were  united 
by  the  beams  of  the  second  story,  at  a 
height  of  387  feet,  and  by  the  14th  of  the 
month  the  second  platform  was  fixed,  on 
which  fireworks  were  displayed  at  the  F^te 
Nationale. 

The  erection  of  that  part  of  the  tower 
comprised  between  the  second  platform 
and  the  summit  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  same  cranes  as  had  served  for  the 
lower  part ;  but  these  no  longer  worked 
on  an  inclined  plane,  but  were  raised  along 
an  upright,  formed  by  the  central  guide 
of  the  higher  lifts. 

The  total  weight  of  the  ironwork  in  the 
tower  is  rather  more  than  7,000  tons, 
without  counting  that  in  the  caissons, 
which  form  a  portion  of  the  foundations, 
or  that  in  the  machinery  of  the  lifts. 

The  different  parts  of  the  tower  are 
reached  by  staircases  and  lifts.  There  are 
easy  stairs  in  the  east  and  west  piers, 
which  give  access  to  the  first  story,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  by  using  one  for  as- 
cent and  one  for  descent  they  will  allow 
more  than  2,000  persons  to  go  up  and 
come  down  in  the  hour.  From  the  first 
platform  to  the  second  there  are  four 
winding  staircases,  one  in  each  pier,  and 
from  the  second  platform  to  the  summit 
there  is  a  sinp^le  winding  staircase,  which, 
however,  unlike  the  others,  is  not  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  visitors,  but  for  officials 
only. 

On  the  first  platform  is  a  covered  gal- 
lery, with  arcades,  whence  visitors  can  en- 
joy a  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  as 
well  as  of  the  Exhibition,  with  four  re- 
freshment rooms  in  the  centre — Anglo- 
American,  Flemish,  Russian,  and  French. 
On  the  second  story  is  a  second  covered 
gallery  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  the  station 
where  passengers  change  from  the  lifts 
which  move  on  an  inclined  plane  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  tower,  to  the  vertical 
lifts  of  the  upper  portion. 

On  the  third  story  is  a  great  saloon 
more  than  50  feet  square,  shut  in  by  glass 
on  all  sides,  and  whence,  sheltered  from 
wind  and  weather,  the  spectator  can  con- 
template the  magnificent  panorama,  45 
leagues  in  extent,  which  is  displayed  be- 
neath him.     Above  this  room  are  labora- 


tories and  observatories  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  centre  the  winding  stair 
leading  to  the  lighthouse  whence  the  elec- 
tric light  shines  over  the  whole  of  Paris. 

The  lifts  are  on  three  different  systems, 
and  all  are  provided  with  breaks,  and 
otherwise  insured  against  the  possibility 
of  serious  accident.  Thev  are  all  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  and  together  are  cap- 
able of  conveying  2,350  persons  in  an  hour 
to  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  750  to 
the  summit,  the  whole  ascent  being  effectr 
ed  in  seven  minutes.  If  we  include  the 
staircases  it  will  be  possible  for  6,000  per- 
sons to  visit  the  tower  in  the  space  of  an 
hour. 

The  tower  is  now  known  to  the  whole 
world  ;  it  has  struck  the  imagination  of 
every  nation,  and  inspired  the  most  re- 
mote with  the  desire  of  visiting  the  £xhi  • 
bition.  The  Press  of  all  countries  con- 
firms this  statement,  and  I  have  mjself 
received  continual  proofs  of  the  univen^al 
curiosity  and  interest  excited  by  the  mon- 
ument. 

The  visitors  who  go  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  have  beneath  their  eyes  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama.  At  their  feet  they  see 
the  great  city,  with  its  innumerable  raon  • 
uments,  its  avenues,  its  towers,  and  its 
domes  ;  the  Seine  which  winds  through 
it  like  a  long  ribbon  of  steel  ;  farther  off, 
the  green  circle  of  the  hills  which  surround 
Paris  ;  and  beyond  these,  again,  the  wide 
horizon  stretching  112  miles  from  north 
to  'south.  At  night  the  spectacle  is  no 
less  beautiful.  Paris  with  all  its  lights  is 
like  fairyland,  but  in  this  aspect  it  has 
hitherto  been  known  only  to  aeronauts,  on 
whom  its  beauty  has  always  made  a  strong 
impression.  The  construction  of  the  tower 
will  enable  thousands  to  contemplate  a 
spectacle  of  new  and  incomparable  loveli- 
ness. 

Then,  too,  for  scientific  and  defensive 

purposes  the  gigantic  monument  will  be 

of  great  utility.     A  recent  writer,  M.  Max 

de  Nansouty,  says  :— 

"  In  case  of  war  or  siega  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  might  be  observed  from  the  tower 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  and  that  above  the 
heights  which  encircle  Paris,  and  on  which  are 
oonstracted  our  new  fortifications.  Had  we 
possessed  the  tower  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  1870,  with  the  powerful  electric  lights 
with  which  it  will  be  furnished,  who  knows*  if 
the  chances  of  the  strife  would  not  have  been 
profoundly  modified  ?  The  tower  would  be  a 
means  of  constant  and  easy  communication 
between  Paris  and  the  provinces  by  the  aid  of 
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optical  telegraphy,  which  has  in  Yarions  forms 
attained  such  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion." 

The  tower  is  itself  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  fortifications  that  it  is  absolutely 
out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

It  will  be,  moreover,  a  wonderful  mete- 
orological observatory,  whence  the  direc 
lion  and  the  force  of  atmospheric  currents 
can  be  usefully  studied,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  science  and  hygiene,  as  well  as 
the  condition  and  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of 
electricity  and  moisture  it  contains,  the 
variations  of  temperature  at  difi^erent 
hei^rbts,  atmospherical  polarization,  etc. 
It  is  specially  adapted  for  an  astronomical 
observatory  ;  for  the  purity  of  the  air  at 
this  great  height  above  the  low  lying 
mists,  which  so  often  cloud  the  horizon  of 
Paris,  will  allow  of  a  number  of  observa- 
tions often  impossible  in  our  climate. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  experiments  to  be 
made  on  the  tower,  of  which  a  programme 
has  been  already  drawn  up  by  our  scien- 
tific men,  and  which  include  the  study  of 
the  fall  of  bodies  through  the  air,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  to  varying  velocities, 
certain  laws  of  elasticity,  the  study  of  the 
compression  of  gases  or  vapors  under  the 
pressure  of  an  immense  mercury  manom- 
eter of  400  atmospheres,  a  new  realiza- 
tion on  a  great  scale  of  Foucault's  pendu- 
lum, demonstrating  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  deviation  toward  the  East  of  a 
falling  body,  etc.,  etc.  ;  lastly,  a  series  of 
physiological  experiments  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  few  scientific  men  who  do  not  hope  at 
this  moment  to  carry  out,  by  the  help  of 
the  tower,  some  experiment  connected 
more  especially  with  their  own  investiga- 
tions. 

Thus  it  will  be  an  observatory  and  lab. 
oratory  such  as  was  never  until  now  at  the 
disposal  of  science  ;  and  from  the  first  all 
our  scientific  men  have  encouraged  me 
with  their  warmest  sympathy.  On  my 
side,  and  in  order  to  express  in  a  striking 
manner  that  the  monument  which  I  have 
raised  is  dedicated  to  science,  I  decided 
tor  inscribe  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  great 
frieze  of  the  first  platform,  and  in  the  place 
of  honor,  the  names  of  the  greatest  men 
of  science  who  have  honored  France  from 
1789  down  to  our  own  day. 


Besides  all  these  uses,  which  I  might 
have  explained  in  greater  detail,  but  which, 
even  in  this  rapid  summary,  will  serve  to 
show  that  we  have  not  erected  an  object 
of  barren  wonder,  the  tower  possesses  in 
my  eyes  a  usefulness  of  a  totally  different 
order,  which  is  the  true  source  of  the 
ardor  which  has  insp^ed  me  in  my  work. 

The  public  at  large  understood  this,  and 
it  is  also  the  reason  of  the  very  general  and 
warm  sympathy  which  has  been  displayed 
toward  me. 

My  object  was  to  show  to  the  whole 
world  that  France  is  a  great  country,  and 
that  she  is  still  capable  of  success  where 
others  have  failed. 

The  Scientific  American  said,  in  1874, 
with  reference  to  the  tower  of  Philadel- 
phia, destined  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  national  independence  : — 

'  *  The  character  of  the  project  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  pnrpose  of  its  erection  ;  the 
hondredth  anniversary  of  our  national  exist- 
ence onght  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
A  permanent  memorial,  which  an  exhibition 
lasting  a  few  months  cannot  famish. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  in  the  space  of  two  years 
no  monument  of  imposing  aspect  and  original 
in  conception  can  be  constmcted  with  other 
material  than  iron  ;  from  every  point  of  view 
we  conld  not  choose  a  more  national  oonstmo- 
tion.  We  will  celebrate  oar  centenary  by  the 
most  colossal  iron  construction  that  the  world 
has  seen.'* 

Can  we  not  apply  to  ourselves  these 
words  which,  remaining  a  dead  letter  in 
America  in  1874,  have  become  for  us  in 
France  a  living  reality  ? 

May  I  be  allowed  to  recall  here  a  few 
words  whicb  I  pronounced  in  inaugurating 
the  first  stage  of  the  tower,  and  whicn 
sum  up  my  ideas  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  beginning  was  difficult,  and  criticism 
as  passionate  as  it  was  premature  was  ad- 
dressed to  me.  I  faced  the  storm  as  best  I 
could,  thanks  to  the  constant  support  of  If. 
Lookroy,  then  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry,  and  I  strove  by  the  steady  progress  of 
the  work  to  conciliate,  if  not  the  opinion  of 
artists,  at  least  that  of  engineers  and  scientific 
men.  I  desired  to  show,  in  spite  of  my  per- 
sonal insignificance,  that  France  continued  to 
hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  art  of  iron  con- 
struction, in  which  from  the  earliest  days  her 
engineers  have  been  more  particularly  distin- 
guished, and  by  means  of  which  they  have 
covered  Europe  with  the  creations  of  their 
talent.  Doubtless  you  are  not  ignorant  that 
almost  all  the  great  engineering  works  of  this 
nature,  in  Austria,  Bussia,  Itidy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  are  due  to  French  engineers,  and  the 
traveller  discovers  with  pride,  as  he  passes 
through  foreign  countries,  the  traces  of  their 
activity  and  their  science. 
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"  The  tower,  1.000  feet  high^is,  before  every- 
thing,  a  striking  manifestation  of  onr  national 
genius  in  one  of  its  most  modem  develop- 
ments ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  its  existence. 

"  If  I  maj  judge  by  the  interest  which  it  in. 
spires,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  my  efforts  have  not  been 
nnayailing,  and  that  we  may  make  known  to 
the  world  that  France  conUnnes  to  lead  the 
world,  that  she  is  the  first  of  the  nations  to 
realize  an  enterprise  often  attempted  or 
dreamed  of :  for  man  has  always  sought  to 
bnild  high  towers  to  manifest  his  power,  but 
he  soon  recognized  that  the  laws  of  graxity 
hampered  him  seriously,  and  that  his  means 


were  very  limited.  It  is  owing  to  the  progress 
of  science,  of  the  engineer's  art,  and  of  the 
iron  industry,  that  we  are  enabled  to  surpass 
in  this  line  the  generations  which  have  gone 
before  us  by  the  oonstruotion  of  this  tower, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  ohanoteristio  feats  of 
modern  industry.*' 

So  it  is  that  I  have  wished  to  raise  to 
the  glory  of  modem  science,  and  for  the 
more  especial  honor  of  French  industry,  a 
triumphal  arch  as  atrikio^  as  those  which 
earlier  generations  have  raised  to  honor 
conquerors. — New  Review, 
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0T  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  YBLYERTON  TTRRBLL. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what  the 
Browning  societies  will  say — or  whether 
they  will  say  anything — about  their  idol's 
last  manifestation  of  himself  in  print. 
**  Can  heavenly  minds  such  dire  resent- 
ment show  ?"  will  be  asked  by  the  unbe- 
lievers. Yes,  the  societies  may  answer ; 
since  frenzy  put  into  the  hands  of  Archi- 
lochns  his  own  iambus,  poets  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  privilege  denied,  or  ac- 
corded with  condemnation,  to  the  heathen, 
and  to  rage  furiously,  if  only  they  can 
rage  poetically  ;  and  many  poets  have  for- 
gotten the  superior  dignity  of  saying  with 
Leonato— 

"  ^y  griefs  ory  louder  than  advertisement." 

But  has  ever  resentment,  just  or  unjust, 
dribbled  itself  away  in  such  feeble  and 
ungrammatical  abuse  as  that  which  the 
Athenceum  of  July  1 3  presented  to  us  with 
the  signature  of  Robert  Browning  ? 

"  I  chanced  upon  a  new  book  yestwday : 
I  opened  it,  and  where  my  finger  lay 
'Twixt  page  and  uncut  page  these  words  I 
read — 
Some  six  or  seven  at  most — and  learned 

thereby 
That  you,  Fitigerald,  whom  by  ear  and  eye 
She  never  knew,  *  Thanked  Gk>d  my  wife 
was  dead.' 
Ay,   dead !  and  were  yourself  alive,  good 

Pitz, 
How  to  return  you  thanks  would  task  my 
wits. 
Kicking  you  seems  the  common  lot  of 
curs — 
While  more  appropriate  greeting  lends  you 

grace; 
Surely  to  spit  there  glorifies  your  face — 
Spitting  from  lips  once  sanctified  by  hers. ' ' 


Now,  even  if  **  goodFitz"  had  thanked 
€k>d  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  dead  (he 
never  did,  but  only  thanked  God  that  we 
should  have  no  more  Aurora  Leighs),  is 
it  not  marvellous  that  any  sane  English 
gentleman — that  any  one  except  an  Italian 
from  Leicester  Square  under  tne  influence 
of  absinthe — should  think  of  seeking  re- 
dress for  an  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
kicking  and  spitting  ?  But  still  more  mar- 
vellous is  the  impotence  of  the  expression 
throughout.  Mr.  Browning's  words  dis- 
tinctly complain  that  Fitzgerald  thanked 
God  that  his  (Fitzgerald's)  wife  was  dead. 
It  is  only  extra-grammatical  considerations 
which  lead  us  to  apprehend  what  the 
charge  is  which  the  poet  means  to  bring. 

Again,  the  phrase  '*  Good  Fitz" — a 
jocular  and  friendly  mode  of  address — 
would  show  that  the  writer  is  not  at  all  so 
angry  as  he  pretends  to  be,  if  words  were 
any  index  to  his  thoughts.  But  they 
plainly  are  not.     When  he  writes — 

"Kicking   you  seems   the   common   lot   of 
curs — •' 

what  he  has  said  is  that  it  is  the  common 
lot  of  curs  that  they  (the  curs)  should  kick 
Fitzgerald.  But  here,  again,  we  feel  con- 
fidence that  what  he  thinks  he  has  said  is 
something  quite  different,  something 
like — 

**  Kicking  would  seem   the  common  lot  of 
curs." 

But  kicking,  it  would  seem,  is  finally 
abandoned,  and  spitting  elected  as  the 
proper  form  of  protest,  for  we  read  that— 

**  Surely  to  spit  there  glorifies  thy  face." 
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The  spitting,  then,  is  a  fait  accompli^ 
for  glorifies  can  no  more  take  the  place  of 
would  glorify  than  it  coald  take  the  place 
of  would  not  glorify.  Be  it  noticed,  too, 
that  to  spit  there  does  not  mean  to  spit  on 
the  curs.  The  pronoun  there  (=  o»  it  or 
on  them)  does  not  stand  for  the  noun  cure 
which  precedes  it,  but  for  the  noun  face 
which  follows  it.  I  hope  if  I  venture  to 
say  that  this  kind  of  English  seems  to  me 
below  the  standard  which  would  secure  a 
pass  at  Civil  Service  examinations  Mr. 
Browning  will  not  make  arrangements  for 
kicking  or  spitting  at  me,  for  I  have  no 
experience  in  the  proper  methods  of  meet- 
ing that  form  of  attack,  and  I  own  that  I 
am  unable  to  feel  that  padt  connubialities 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Browning  would  con- 
vert such  **  greeting,"  however  "appro- 
priate," into  an  honor  and  distinction  con- 
ferred on  me. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Latin 
poets  kicked  and  spat  and  said  very  un- 
mentionable things,  and  that  anger  does 
not  choose  its  words.  Agreed  :  all  might 
be  forgiven  if  we  had  in  the  verses  even 
the  rudiments  of  a  fine  thought  or  a  fine 
expression.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Tennyson  regrets  his  fierce  rejoinder  to 
Bulwer  Lytton's  attack,  but  we  cannot  re- 
gret the  existence  of  a  poem  which  has 
such  phrases  as  "  shook  a  mane  enpapil- 
lotes,^'  and  such  lines  as — 

"  To  have  the  great  poetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  the  poet's  fame  ;" 
or — 

"  We  knew  him  out  of  Shakespeare's  art 
And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke  ; 
The  Old  Timon  with  the  indignant  heart, 
Which  deeply  loathing  greedy  hroke." 


Even  the  much  weaker — 

'*  It  is  here,  it  is  here,  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  with  it  a  spitefol  litter, " 

is  redeemed  by  the  fine  expression — 

"  I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages." 

When  Swinburne  is  furious  he  wielda,  if 
not  thunderbolts,  at  least  not  brickbats. 
There  is  no  inarticulateness  in — 

"  As,  thank  the  secret  sire  picked  out  to  cram 
With   sporions    spawn  thy  misconceiving 

dam. 
Thou,  like  a  worm  from  a  town's  conunon 

tomb, 
Didst  creep  from  forth  the  kennel  of  her 

womb  ;" 

or  in — 

"  Iscariot,  thon  gray-grown  beast  of  blood  ;*• 

or — 

**  Chief  nerve  of   Hell's   pained   heart  eter- 
nally." 

This  is,  at  all  events,  nearer  to  CatoIIus 
than  to  'Tilda  Squeers,  and  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  Mr.  Browning's  protest. 

"What  will  the  worshippers  say  ?  The 
unbelievers  will  wag  the  bead,  and  shoot 
out  the  lip,  and  say,  **  There,  there  !  So 
would  we  have  it."  The  incapacity  to 
express  a  feeling  of  resentment  which 
seems  to  be  genume,  however  unfounded, 
will  lend  support  to  the  heresy  that  we 
have  in  Mr.  Browning  a  man  of  high  in- 
telligence, great  psychological  insight  and 
wide  culture,  but  one  who  labors  under  an 
abnormal  inaptitude  to  exercise  the  me- 
chanical part  (at  least)  of  the  poet^s  art. 
— Fortnightly  Review, 
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Thbrb  have  been  times  when  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  history  was  hard  to 
read.  But  such  is  not  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  No  Daniel  need  come  forth,  in 
his  prophet's  garment,  to  tell  us  that  the 
Belshazzar's  feast  glorified  by  some  under 
the  name  of  '^  modern  civilization,"  and 
by  others  loathed  as  a  combination  of  lux. 
ury  and  sacrilege,  cannot  last.  *'  Mene, 
Tekel,  XJpharsin"  has  been  written  against 
it  in  characters  of  fiame  and  fire.  It  is 
judged  and  found  wanting. 


The  whole  European  system  that  has 
grown  up  since  the  French  Revolution  has 
the  air  of  an  interregnum.  It  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  principle,  to  fulfil  no  aspi- 
ration. It  inspires  confidence  neither  in 
the  Jew  money-lender,  nor  in  the  para- 
lyzed and  bewildered  Liberal,  nor  in  the 
mocking  Conservative  who  uses  and  de- 
spises it ;  neither  in  the  English  Church- 
man, who  knows  it  will  not  prevent  his 
disestablishment,  nor  in  the  Irish  landlord, 
whom  it  has  sent — it  unwilling,  him  un- 
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willing — into  the  Land  Courts  for  his  re- 
duced rental.  It  appeals  to  no  Gospel. 
It  is  divided  from  the  past  by  the  great 
gulf  of  1 7 89.  It  does  pot  express  the  facts 
of  the  present.  It  H^es  from  hand  to 
moath  in  the  violent  see-saw  of  Parlia- 
mentary majorities,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  called  statesmen,  but  who 
will  probably,  in  times  to  come,  be  known 
as  rhetoricians  and  sophists. 

The  strong  man  armed,  whose  name  is 
Prince  Bismarck,  keeps  his  house  in  peace. 
Yet,  when  we  look  steadily,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  smouldering  at  the  four  comers. 
In  most  other  parts  of  Europe  can  we  say, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  that  governments 
are  not  a  mixture  of  imbecility  and  medi- 
ocrity, resting  on  the  martial  law  of  con- 
scription, and  confronted  by  a  heavy-laden 
people,  discontented  workmen,  decadent 
upper  classes,  and  a  divided  Christendom  ? 
It  is  an  age  of  confusion.  The  social  or- 
ganism, as  we  have  received  it  from  our 
fathers,  is  deeply  decayed,  and  its  spirit 
gone.  What  man  is  there  but  confesses 
in  private  that  great  and  unknown  changes 
are  hanging  over  us  ?  But  though  we  can- 
not foretell  them  in  detail,  we  may  have  a 
strong  presentiment  of  the  direction  they 
will  take.  The  present  state  of  society  is 
doomed  by  its  inherent  contradictions  to 
pass  away.  That  which  once  was — feud- 
alism,  monarchism,  Whiggism — will  not 
return.  Reaction  is  the  dream  of  pious 
souls  sitting  by  the  chimney-corner  and 
indulging  in  their  after-dinner  nap.  His- 
tory to  such  is  a  sealed  volume,  else  they 
might  learn  therein  that  the  past  never 
comes  out  of  its  grave  as  it  went  down 
thither.  We  shall  not  look  upon  the  like 
of  what  they  dream  again.  Restorations 
do  not  really  happen  ;  and  Sancho  Panza 
is  the  only  true  prophet  where  he  says, 
**  Tell  me  what  you  sowed  yesterday,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  reap  to-mor- 
row." Given  the  cause  we  may  antici- 
pate the  consequences.  The  past  does  not 
five  a  second  time  ;  but  the  future  is  made 
of  it.  For  my  present  purpose,  I  will  call 
the  seed  of  yesterday  science.  The  har- 
vest of  to-morrow  which  it  promises  to 
bring  forth  is  a  new  social  order.  And  I 
ask,  how  do  Christians  propose  to  wel- 
come that  universal  change, — with  bless- 
ings or  with  anathemas  ?  Ought  we  to 
continue  preaching  last  year's  sermons 
when  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  ?  And 
what  are  those  elements  or  principles  of 


the  Christian  creed  which  will  carry  it  on 
into  the  future  as  an  imperial  public  in- 
fluence, rather  than  as  a  private  opinion, 
or  as  one  sect  among  many  ? 

I  will  endeavor  to  express  my  meaning 
as  clearly  as  possible.  The  faith  we 
Chrislaans  have  inherited  is,  like  its  Ob- 
ject, divine  and  human.  It  has  prospects 
out  of  this  world  into  the  infinite  Beyond, 
and  thus  far  is,  in  the  dialect  of  JIant, 
transcendental.  But  as  an  incarnation  of 
truth  among  men,  it  makes  a  tabernacle 
of  the  world  we  see  ;  it  lies  within  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  of  the  present,  and  must  deal 
with  the  material.  Its  task  is  essentially 
to  redeem,  raise  up,  interpret,  and  trans- 
figure those  weak  and  needy  elements  out 
of  which  the  visible  scheme  of  things  is 
framed.  A  religion  that  was  wholly 
transcendental  would  be  too  high  for  man- 
kind. Theism  itself,  like  pure  oxygen,  is 
the  breath  of  life,  yet  not  to  be  breathed 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  religion 
which  was  merely  of  the  present,  bound- 
ed by  time  and  the  grave — such  as  mod- 
ems have  invented  and  styled  the  ''  Re- 
ligion of  Humanity" — would  fumish 
neither  scope  nor  aspiration  for  the  spirit 
which  looks  through  matter  into  etemal 
realms  and  sighs  for  *'  an  ampler  ether,  a 
diviner  air."  0  amare,  Oire,  0  adDeum 
pervenire  !  cried  the  saints  of  old.  It  is 
the  longing  of  every  soul  of  man.  Mysti- 
cism, you  will  say  !  I  do  not  deny  it, 
but  it  is  a  mysticism  rising  out  of  experi- 
ence and  by  it  well  warranted.  Let 
Wordsworth  and  all  the  poets  bear  witness 
that  it  is  not  mere  fancy. 

We  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  tran- 
scendental, or  infinite,  to  which  religion 
points  the  way.  But  the  human  element 
remains.  If  there  is  (as  we  know  there 
is)  a  Divine  Idea  contained  and  bodied 
forth  in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  none 
the  less  is  there  a  Human  Idea  which  it  is 
the  hope  of  reason  to  attain  by  scientific 
methods.  That  idea,  dimly  discemed, 
unceasingly  pursued,  has  given  a  law  and 
assigned  an  ever-widening  orbit  to  the 
movement  which,  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present  day,  has  gone  on,  though 
with  many  a  check  and  through  strange 
vicissitudes,  till  it  has  grown  into  the 
power  we  now  behold,  and  which  many 
dread  as  an  emanation  from  the  pit.  What 
is  its  nature  f  It  is  primarily  concerned 
not  with  the  next  world,  but  with  this  ; 
with  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow, 
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rather  than  with  those  which  he  cannot 
but  have  (and  which  religion  searches  out) 
to  the  Cause  eternal  and  unseen.  The 
end  to  be  accomplished,  as  that  idea  be- 
comes real  in  time,  is  a  perfect  human 
civilization,  or  Civitas  Uominis,  from 
which  nothing  shall  be  lacking  that  men 
ought  to  possess  and  enjoy.  Not  only 
comfort,  but  culture  ;  not  selfish  individual 
interests,  but  sympathy  and  brotherhood  ; 
the  increase  of  every  kind  of  finite  knowl- 
edge, and  a  morality  founded  on  the  com- 
mon nature  of  man — such  is  the  goal  of 
that  high  emprise — an  immense  move- 
ment, which  we  may  not  untruly  describe 
as  civilization  arriving  at  self-conscious- 
ness, man  rising  up  to  subdue  and  take 
possession  of  the  earth  which  God  has 
given  him,  and  convinced  that  life,  even 
on  this  side  of  the  tomb,  is  neither  a 
dream  nor  a  sleep,  but  is  worth  living. 
Let  us  inquire,  should  this  in  any  measure 
come  to  pass,  How  is  such  a  world  of 
thought,  passion,  and  energy  to  be  anni- 
hilated ?  What  could  be  gained  for  God 
or  religion,  though  it  were  brought  to  an 
end,  as  some  would  desire  ?  Ended,  I 
firmly  believe,  that  movement  cannot  be  ; 
transformed  so  that  it  shall  blend  with  a 
larger  and  yet  holier^ — the  **  divine  con- 
cent "  in  which  all  things  should  agree— 
it  may  be. 

So  to  transform  it  was  one  chief  prob- 
lem of  Christianity  from  the  moment  it 
began  with  the  Renaissance.  But  the 
time  was  unpropitious.  Sextus  the  Fourth 
and  Leo  the  Tenth  might  sacrifice  to  a 
frivolous  humanism  the  duties  of  their 
high  office  ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  saw  the  ideal  scope  of  the  culture  to 
which  they  paid  tribute.  They  were  un- 
worthy Vicars  of  Christ,  not  the  founders 
of  a  golden  age.  Luther,  trampling  hu- 
manity under  foot,  condemned  Aristotle  in 
the  same  breath  with  Thomas  Aquinas, 
looked  on  reason  as  Satan's  handmaid,  or 
something  worse,  and,  as  might  be  readily 
shown  -from  the  pages  of  Professor  Jans- 
sen,  for  instance — retarded  or  threw  back 
the  civilization  of  Germany  for  two  hun- 
dred vears.  The  Reformation  was  essen- 
tially  a  protest  against  science  and  human 
reason.  It  was  the  work  of  theological 
fanatics  where  it  did  not  prooeed  from  a 
reason  of  State  ;  and  the  scholasticism 
which  Luther  imagined  that  he  had  scotch- 
ed, if  not  killed  outright,  was  revived 
among  his  followers  with  a  virulence  and 


obstinacy  that  neither  Realist,  Concepta- 
alist,  nor  Nominalist  could  have  exceeded. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  count  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  sixteenth,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  seventeenth,  century  were  lost 
to  mankind  in  fruitless  discussions  of  which 
not  a  single  one  has  been  settled  to  this 
day.  The  positive  sins  of  that  time  were 
very  grievous.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the 
names  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  which  still 
make  the  ears  of  churchmen  tingle.  But 
far  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  was 
that  rage  for  speculative  subtleties,  which 
from  ^cala  to  Edinburgh  filled  the  world 
with  clamor,  d^raded  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  an  argument  for  sword-play  in 
the  schools,  turned  the  pulpits  into  chairs 
of  polemic,  scandalized  the  peaceful,  and 
terrified  the  simple  and  the  weak  into  an 
outward  and  soul-destroying  conformity. 
In  vain  did  the  Popes  strive,  as  in  the  fa- 
mous congregations  De  Auxiliis,  to  bring 
these  endless  disputes  to  an  issue  amonff 
their  own  adherents.  They  broadened 
out,  or  were  transmuted  by  the  temper  of 
the  times,  from  school  controversies  into 
quarrels  that  shook  kingdoms  and  ruined 
whole  nations.  Not  even  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  could  silence  the  shrieks  of 
spiritual  combatants  who  forever  circling 
round  in  amaze  of  logomachies,  of  **  fate, 
free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  made 
schisms  within  a  schism,  and  rent  what 
were  styled  the  rags  of  Popery  to  shreds 
and  tatters.  For  the  ^*  quick-sighted 
Protestant  eye,"  which  Milton  extols,  had 
hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  day  of 
science.  Calvin  and  Chemnitz,  Baius  and 
Jansenius,  Sublapsarians,  Supralapsarians, 
U  biquitists,  Quietists,  Quesnellians — who 
but  a  professed  antiquarian  in  this  depart- 
ment can  rehearse  the  names  and  opinions 
of  this  troop  of  shadows  ?  But  once  they 
were  alive  and  about ;  they  have  filled  li- 
braries from  floor  to  roof  with  volumes 
now  readable  by  no  human  creature  ;  they 
sat  in  kings'  houses ;  they  directed  the 
education  of  the  world.  And  when  they 
had  wrought  unspeakable  havoc,  they  flit- 
ted beyond  Styx  and  Lethe,  leaving  to 
after  ages  a  Christendom  bleeding  almost 
to  death,  and  a  persecuted  or  despised 
science  which  had  gone  its  own  way  re- 
gardless of  religious  traditions.  As  far  as 
in  these  men  lay,  the  Human  and  the  Di- 
vine Idea  had  been  made  deadly  foes. 

Thus  the  greatest  opportunity  ofi^ered 
to  Christian  teachers  since  Alaric  blew  his 
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trampet  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  seemed 
destiDed  to  be  lost.  It  was  laid  upon 
them,  if  they  would  but  see  it,  to  baptize 
this  springing  world  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  An  empire,  co  extensive  with  the 
universe  of  matter,  lay  there  awaiting  its 
conqueror.  Compared  with  the  Renais- 
sance which  they  passed  by,  or  identified 
with  blank  Atheism  and  left  disdainfully 
to  Epicurus,  the  Reformation  was  an  epi- 
sode, a  backwater  in  the  stream  of  his- 
tory. Erasmus  saw  beyond  Luther  ;  New- 
ton the  astronomer  was  many  generations 
in  advance  of  Newton  the  commentator  on 
the  Apocalypse.  When  Pascal  gave  up 
science  to  become  a  saint  of  Jansenism,  he 
apostatized  from  the  revelation  which  the 
Eternal  was  sending  down  upon  mankind. 
Not  the  speculative  concord  of  grace  and 
free  will — to  which,  as  an  experience,  re- 
ligion testifies  every  day— but  the  prob- 
lems of  government,  of  commerce,  of  a 
rational,  well  balanced  human  society, 
were  to  fill  men's  minds  as  the  centuries 
went  forward.  And  while  religion  would 
be  more  indispensable  than  ever,  syllogis- 
tic dreams  hanging  loose  from  fact  on 
every  side,  were  sure  to  be,  as  in  fact  they 
have  been,  forgotten. 

But  see  the  price  we  have  paid  for  wan- 
ton theorizing,  for  that  *'  insane  license  of 
affirmation"  which  ran  riot  until  men 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  became  deists 
and  free  thinkers  to  escape  its  fury.  Di- 
vorced from  spiritual  convictions,  science 
has  advanced,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
It  has  multiplied  its  marvels,  which  elate 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Smiles  as  he  enlarges  on 
them,  and  which  drive  Socialists  and  An- 
archists to  assault  civilized  society  as  em- 
bodying every  ill,  and  as  deifying  brute 
force,  inhuman  cunning,  and  the  power 
of  wealth  acquired  by  unrighteousness. 
Religion,  secluded  the  while  in  her  cathe- 
dral stalls,  may  chant  lovely  anthems,  and 
wear  copes  of  broidered  gold.  But  where 
is  the  multitude  that  should  throng  nave 
and  aisles?  Outside,  I  say,  brawling, 
drinking,  tearing  their  bread  from  one 
another,  working,  with  despair  in  their 
hearts  the  while,  as  many  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  as  they  can  toil  and  live.  Are 
we  surprised  that  they  find  no  salvation  in 
the  name  of  Christ  ?  The  more  is  the 
pity,  I  say.  But  whose  sin  is  the  greater, 
theirs  or  that  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Pharisee  and  his  successors  (for  they  have 
not  failed  down  to  the  year  we  live  in) 


who  in  the  place  of  bread  from  Heaven 
gave  them  a  stone  ? 

It  is  idle  to  object  that  we  cannot  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds  ;  that  Christianity 
is  an  austere  doctrine,  and  bids  us  to  deny 
ourselves  and  not  to  enjoy  life.  I  know 
that  when  Pius  the  Ninth  declared  that 
the  Roman  Church  cannot  come  to  terms 
with  '*  progress  and  the  new  civilization," 
he  was  understood,  in  spite  of  the  context, 
as  condemning  all  progress  and  every 
imaginable  civilization.  But,  however  the 
case  may  be  with  other  Christians,  Catho- 
lics cannot  renounce  their  own  traditions. 
Asceticism,  though  an  element  in  her 
teaching,  does  not  absorb  the  Church's 
life.  Her  children  will  never  forget  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  pages  they  have 
contributed  to  the  story  of  the  past.  They 
can  no  more  disown  their  Raffaelle  than 
their  Francis  of  Assissi,  their  Benedict  and 
Colurobanus  than  their  Louis  of  France 
and  Stephen  of  Hungary.  To  them  be- 
long Palestrina  and  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
brethren,  though  in  so  diverse  a  sphere, 
of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Peter  Claver,  and 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  Nay,  the  severe  re- 
treats of  monasticism  were  not  uncivilized. 
The  Grande  Chartreuse  adds  a  beauty  to 
the  wilderness.  Citeaux  and  Yallombrosa 
call  up  reminiscences  of  a  poetic  existence 
to  which  the  world  has  been  indebted  for 
some  of  its  noblest  literature.  Though  I 
comprehend  the  thought  of  George  Sand, 
when  she  declines  to  accept  the  Imitation 
of  Christ  and  the  Ohde  du  Ckristianisme 
as  representing  one  and  the  same  creed,  I 
think  she  was  mistaken  on  the  general  ar- 
gument. The  Catholic  Church,  drawing 
its  origin  trom  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, embracing  in  its  wide  circle  Greek 
literature,  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  northern  races,  cannot 
easily  be  exhausted  in  a  formula.  And 
only  those  who  are  too  pedantic  to  be  quite 
humiCn  will  suppose  that,  if  the  genius  of 
Catholicism  be  ascetic,  it  cannot  bo  poeti- 
cal ;  if  contemplative,  not  acquainted  with 
the  ifacts  of  life  ;  if  learned,  not  orthodox  ; 
if  enamored  of  the  beautiful,  not  detached 
from  the  vanities  of  time.  Before  now, 
Protestant  critics  have  charged  upon  us 
sometimes  that  we  set  up  an  unattainable 
standard,  and  again  that  we  humor  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  fallen  man.  These 
accusations,  which  may  be  left  to  refute 
one  another,  are  at  any  rate  good  evidence 
that  the  Catholic  discipline  is  not  simply 
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a  mystic  flight  toward  the  Unseen.  Civ- 
ilization need  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
kept  back  in  the  interests  of  a  religions 
idea.  True  it  is,  that  what  is  primary 
with  science  is  secondary  with  religion,  as 
it  must  be  from  the  natare  of  the  case. 
Bat  it  can  no  more  be  alleged  that  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  as  such,  are  religious, 
than  that  infidelity  and  licentious  morals, 
as  such,  are  scientific. 

Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  in  asserting 
that  human  beings  should  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  considering  that  the  Crea- 
tor of  them  is  the  same,  and  that  He  pro- 
nounced this  visible  frame  of  things  **  very 
good."  Still  less  do  I  see  why  the  disci- 
pline required  in  every  man  if  he  would 
be  moral,  to  refrain  himself  from  things 
that  hurt  the  soul,  should  be  incompatible 
with  the  carrying  out  of  sound  political 
and  social  economy,  with  a  high  develop- 
ment of  art,  or  with  the  grandest  forms  of 
poetry.  I  admit,  and  more  than  admit, 
for  I  feel  it  deeply,  that  religion  cannot  be 
at  one  with  luxurious  living  ;  that  a  world 
represented  by  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  and 
New  York  (if  we  may  trust  those  who 
know  them  well)  is  pretty  much  the  antith- 
esis of  all  that  the  Gospel  teaches.  But 
am  I  going  to  allow  that  science  or  civili- 
zation is  embodied  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
such  modem  forms?  By  no  means. 
Pleasure  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad  ; 
it  may  be  perfectly  innocent.  But  when 
it  becomes  its  own  end  and  excludes  the 
notion  of  duty,  it  ceases  to  be  moral,  for 
it  is  no  longer  what  a  human  feeling  ought 
to  be.  On  the  same  principle  a  pleasure- 
seeking  civilization  stands  condemned.  It 
has  not  a  word  to  say  in  its  own  defence 
when  religion  declares  it  morally  base,  and 
social  science  points  to  the  seeds  of  death 
which  it  carries  within  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  society  must  un- 
dergo a  transformation  or  perish.  And  it 
is  on  this  account  that  every  thoughtful 
observer  must  wish  religion  would  take  up 
the  far-reaching  problem  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  ;  the  relation  of  physical 
science  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  ; 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  property  ;  the 
claims  of  the  individual  to  be  trained  for 
his  place  in  life  and  recompensed  by  a  se- 
cure old  age  for  the  toils  of  his  years  of 
strength  ;  in  short,  the  whole  question  of 
national  civilization  on  its  human  and  so- 
cial side.  I  cannot  say  too  emphatically 
that  it  seems  to  me  this  thing  has  not  been 


done  ;  is  yet  without  a  place  in  our  books 
of  theology,  to  speak  of  ;  and  requires 
doing  in  all  manner  of  ways.  If  anybody 
thinks  it  an  easy  matter, -to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  few  pages  of  the  treatise  De  Contrcuy 
tibus,  or  healed  by  general  remarks,  how- 
ever excellent,  on  the  good  of  poverty  and 
the  evil  of  riches,  I  believe  that  man  to  be 
profoundly  mistaken.  To  find  the  solu- 
tion will  task  the  energy  and  make  severe 
demands  on  the  goodwill  of  our  best 
teachers  ;  nor  will  they  find  it  at  all  un- 
less, while  keeping  one  eye  on  their  books, 
they  keep  the  other  on  things  as  they  are 
outside  the  books.  For  all  the  sciences 
are  now  fast  resolving  themselves  into  one 
— the  Social  Science.  And  all  the  prob- 
lems are  resolving  themselves  even  faster 
into  one — the  Social  problem.  Do  you 
tell  me  it  is  at  bottom  religious  ?  I  say 
so,  too.  But  the  terms  of  its  solution  and 
the  matter  about  which  it  is  concerned  are 
primarily  not  religious,  but  of  the  present 
world  and  its  welfare.  When  our  Lord 
said,  '*  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and 
His  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  to  you,"  He  certainly  did  not 
mean,  *'  and  all  these  things  shall  be  de- 
nied to  you,  the  workers  that  have  pro- 
duced them  by  your  own  hard  labor.*' 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  question 
of  the  time  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  peaceably 
solved  if  religious  men  will  not  view  it  in 
the  light  of  their  religion  ? 

It  used  to  be  said,  *'  All  roads  lead  to 
Rome."  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fact 
that  all  problems,  even  those  which  might 
seem  purely  scientific,  lead  to  Socialism. 
I  am  not  concerned  at  present  with  the 
definition  of  that  much-abused  term. 
Enough  that  it  indicates  the  whereabouts 
of  the  malady  from  which  civilized  man- 
kind are  suffering.  Let  us  call  it  *'  labor 
and  capital,"  *'  the  distribution  of 
wealth,"  *'  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,'*  or  what  we  please — by  any  name 
it  will  be-as  terrible, — only  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  is  the  one  great  business  of  re- 
ligious men,  if  they  hope  in  the  future  of 
their  creed  as  an  imperial  influence,  to 
take  it  now  in  hand.  Science,  moving 
along  its  own  path,  as  I  must  repeat,  has 
brought  mankind  face  to  face  with  it 
Had  that  science  been  applied  to  life,  as  it 
might  have  been,  on  recognized  Christian 
principles,  that  problem  would  have  re- 
ceived its  solution,  in  the  main,  before  to- 
day.    But  Christians  were  indulging  in 
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speculations  whicb  but  remotely  concerned 
their  creed  when  science  took  its  first  ad- 
venturous flight ;  and  Christianity  had  to 
disentangle  itself  from  the  ancien  rigime 
in  one  part  of  Europe,  or  was  a  corrupt 
and  sleepy  establishment  in  most  others, 
when  commerce  and  inventive  industry 
were  calling  into  existence  the  huge  black 
cities  and  the  millions  of  machine-made 
'^  proletariate''  which  give  us  the  factors 
of  this  awful  question.  The  season  went 
by  ;  the  Sibyl  burnt  her  sacred  books  one 
after  the  other,  but  the  fewer  she  had  left 
the  more  she  increased  her  price.  And 
now  the  chief  hindrances  to  anarchy  in 
Europe  seem  to  be  monarchical  institutions 
resting  on  feeble  and  fading  traditions  of 
loyalty  ;  municipalities  burdened  with 
debt,  often  corrupt,  and  in  very  few  cases 
equal  to  the  task  of  enlightened  self-gov- 
ernment ;  the  army  recruited  by  conscrip- 
tion ;  and  the  Church.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  monarchies,  municipalities,  and 
armies  will  find  themselves  too  weak  to 
withstand  the  onset  of  Socialism  in  its 
many  forms.  Given  universal  education, 
and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authority,  which  has  been 
received  hitherto  on  custom,  will  lose 
rather  than  gain  in  power.  For  you  will 
have  to  persuade  the  educated  ^'  proleta- 
riate" that  their  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  their  masters,  and  that  is  a  hard 
saying.  Education  will  give  weight  and 
edge  to  the  problem,  while  redistributing 
the  intellectual  forces  of  the  world  on  a 
plan  by  no  means  favorable  to  those  in 
possession.  And  the  millions  upon  mill- 
ions as  they  come  to  read  and  write,  and 
gradually  to  think  for  themselves,  will  ask 
the  Christian  religion  what  view  it  takes 
of  their  interests,  and  what  are  the  laws 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  which  the  Gospel  sanctions,  what 
are  those  which  it  rejects  and  condemns. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  mankind  if  Chris- 
tians do  not  see  their  way  clearly  to  an 
answer. 

Those  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
lic creed,  its  aspirations  and  its  divine  poe- 
try, are  the  most  precious  inheritance  that 
the  past  lias  bequeathed,  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  the  fierce  theological  polem- 
ics which  have  filled  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  have  interrupted 
— nay,  more,  have  profoundly  discouraged 
—the  **  controversy  of  reconciliation," 
with  which  are  associated  such'names  as 


Chateaubriand,  Schlegel,  Mohler,  New- 
man, Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  Ozanam, 
Balmes,  and  the  remarkable  school  of  his- 
torians and  philosophers  dating  from  the 
times  of  Schelling'  and  Baader  at  Munich. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  these  that  Revelation 
with  its  dogmas  seemed  to  them  a  small 
thing.  But  their  belief  was  that  Christ, 
in  taking  human  nature,  had  redeemed  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul,  here  and  here- 
after ;  that,  in  founding  a  kingdom  on 
earth,  it  was  His  will  to  make  all  things 
new.  They  perceived,  as  the  apologists 
of  an  earlier  age  did  not,  that  to  argue 
about  particular  dogmas — nay,  about  the 
dogmatic  creed  itself — was  not  the  task 
laid  upon  them,  that  they  must  reverse 
the  method  of  dispute,  and  proceed,  not 
from  cause  to  effect,  but  from  effect  to 
cause.  Instead  of  proving  that  Christian- 
ity demanded  our  allegiance  because  it 
came  from  God,  they  undertook  to  show 
that  it  came  from  God  because  it  held  and 
made  possible  all  manner  of  good  for  the 
sons  of  men.  It  was  a  divine  religion, 
they  repeatedly  urged,  because  it  was  per- 
fectly human,  as  human  nature  is  at  its 
best  and  noblest,  in  the  Divine  Exemplar. 
That  argument  they  were  never  weary 
of  applying  to  the  past,  and  its  truth  has 
been  recognized  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  by  Carlyle  as  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  by 
the  Socialists  in  their  historical  retrospects, 
and  almost  with  exaggeration  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Auguste  Comte.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  a  mere  coinage  of  the  Cath- 
olic brain.  But  it  needs  to  be  applied 
now  to  the  present  and  the  future.  I  am 
quite  alive  to  the  objection  which  a  Social- 
ist may  raise,  if  he  chances  to  read  these 
lines.  He  will  say,  **  We  do  not  want 
our  schemes  to  be  exploited  by  Catlioli- 
cism,  or  by  any  other  form  of  Christian- 
ity." But  I  do  not  dream  of  exploiting 
his  schemes.  The  Socialist  propaganda, 
fervent  and  unremitting  as  it  may  be,  ap- 
pears in  my  eyes  to  be  not  much  more 
than  a  symptom,  or  at  most  an  instrument, 
of  the  new  phase  into  which  humanity  is 
passing.  Economic  laws  are  not  the 
whole  ;  they  are  the  basis,  not  the  sum- 
mit, of  man's  existence.  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  purely  secular  religion,  such  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  preaches  in  his  prose  dialect 
and  George  Eliot  prophesied  of  in  loftier 
strains,  will  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the 
heart  or  intellect  of  men.  It  may  have 
its  day  ;  but,  in  due  course,  it  will  cease 
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to  be.  We  are  born  for  higher  things 
than  ev^en  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  And  the  only  lasting 
religion  of  haraanity,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  that  which  rests  on  a  foundation  deeper 
than  phenomena.  We  are  akin  to  the 
eternal  and  the  infinite,  ruv  yap  Kai  yevog 
iafiivy  said  St.  Paul  ;  nor  are  these  sim- 
ply dead  attributes  assignable  to  matter, 
or  to  the  void  inane.  Life  calleth  unto 
life,  ahyssuB  ahyssum  invocat,  A  merely 
human  Christ — the  Son  of  Man,  but  in 
no  transcendental  sense  the  Son  of  God — 
will  not  save  us.  Eternity  must  come 
down  into  time  and  redeem  it ;  the  mil- 
lennium is  a  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth  ;  it  is  no  Lubberland,  to  use  Carlyle's 
indignant  phrase.  Goethe,  in  the  most 
significant  passage  he  ever  wrote,  has  de- 
scribed the  *'  llreefold  reverence" — we 
might  call  it  adoration — in  which  the  true 
religion  must  be  founded — reverence  for 
things  above,  which  is  the  heathen  or  nat- 
ural religion  ;  for  things  about  us,  which 
is  philosophy  ;  and  for  things  beneath  us, 
which  is  the  religion  of  sorrow,  of  re- 
demption, and,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  it- 
self, of  Christianity.  This  Credo  of  Re- 
demption, to  be  realized  here  and  now,  in 
spite  of  the  sweating-dcns  and  the  gam- 
bling money-marts  of  London  and  the  other 
world-cities — how  many  are  there  that  un- 
derstand it  ?  Take  only  that  one  article, 
divine  poverty — detachment  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  riches,  use  of  them  for  the 
community,  for  the  brotherhood,  simplic- 
ity of  private  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  common. 
That,  and  much  more,  we  should  see,  if 
we  were  not  blind  as  buzzards,  in  the 
New  Testament  to  which  we  listen,  lan- 
guidly or  not  at  all,  in  church  on  Sunday. 
What  right  has  a  believer  in  Christ  to  live 
luxuriously  while  his  brethren  are  starving 
on  an  unjust  wage  ?  But  he  pleads  the 
interests  of  art  and  civilization,  which  he 
falsely,  not  to  say  criminally,  pretends  that 
his  self-indulgence  subserves.  Let  him, 
then,  I  say  in  the  name  of  Christ,  take 
art  and  civilization  to  the  savages,  who  are 
waiting  for  such  a  renaissance  all  over  the 
land.  Let  him  humanize  and  socialize  his 
riches,  and  then  the  next  time  he  hears  in 
church  that  Gospel  of  the  Beatitudes,  he 
will  understand  what  it  means,  and  not  bo 
ashamed  or  dismayed.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  not  preached  in  a  monas- 
tery ;  it  was  addressed  to  mankind.     It 


does  not  condemn  civilization,  which  has 
grown  more  perfect  chiefly  by  layini;  to 
heart  some  of  its  precepts.  But  it  most 
unequivocally  does  condemn  an  exclusive 
society,  the  doors  of  which  open  but  to 
golden  keys,  while  the  multitude  of  God^s 
children  are  toiling  in  hunger  and  cold 
outside  for  their  masters. 

'*  Perhaps  the  day  may  come,"  it  has 
been  said,  **  when  all  forms  of  government 
except  the  despotic  will  seem  matters  of 
indifference,  and  men  will  hold  simply  by 
the  moral  and  religious  laws,  which  are 
the  lasting  foundation  of  society  and  the 
true  human  government.  These  words 
are  taken  from  no  anarchist,  but  from  the 
author  of  the  Ginie  du  Christianisme* 
They  point  to  a  far  distant  ideal.  Yet 
there  is  in  them  a  suggestion  of  better 
schemes  than  Socialist  or  Anarchist  has 
lighted  upon.  What  if,  clergy  and  laity 
alike,  we  set  ourselves  to  think  out^— and 
the  surest  way  of  all,  to  work  out, — the 
relation  in  which  a  present  Christ  (as  we 
believe  Him  to  be)  does  in  fact  stand  to 
political  economy,  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  the  laws  of  labor  ?  What  if 
we  threw  aside  some  of  our  musty  books 
-—which  we  keep  on  our  shelves  without 
always  reading  them — and  took  up  these 
problems  of  to-day,  as,  in  God's  sight,  re- 
solved to  find  a  way  out  of  them  ?  Did 
Christ  make  a  covenant  with  the  middle 
class  that  we  should  fear  to  infringe  on  its 
prerogatives  ?  Or  is  Capitalism  a  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  creed  ?  In  more  than 
one  age  and  clime,  the  priest  has  been  the 
pioneer  of  civilization.  He  is  still  to  be 
found,  poor  almost  as  those  among  whom 
he  labors,  in  the  dark  places  down  to 
which  the  *'  law  of  supply  and  demand  " 
has  thrust  the  wage-earning  population. 
But  there  is  a  question  with  which  he  has 
yet  to  grapple — the  cause  of  all  this  ac- 
cumulated, heart-breaking  misery.  It  is 
an  evil  that  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
it  is  this, — Christian  preachers  talk  of  the 
dead  Christ  in  their  pulpits  and  forget 
that  He  is  living.  They  see  men  throng- 
ing luxurious  banquets,  and  they  fear  to 
remind  them  of  the  anathema  pronounced 
against  their  swallowing  down  the  lives 
and  substance  of  the  worker.  Is  there  a 
greater  sin  than  to  murder  men  by  slow 
starvation  ?  The  rich  non-producer — be 
he    Jew,    Catholic,    or  infidel — dyes  his 
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bands  in  that  sin  every  day  he  lives.  He 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  which  calls 
itself  the  social  order.  What  if  we  told 
him  seriously,  told  ourselves  first  of  all, 
that  there  is  no  genuine  social  order  save 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  into  which  the  idle 
rich  cannot  enter  ?  It  has  been  argued 
that  Dives,  who  does  nothing  but  lounge 
at  the  clubs  and  spend  thousands  on  his 
enjoyment,  is  not  without  his  uses  ;  that 
he  points  to  the  rewards  of  toiling  ambi- 
tion. I  ask  in  reply,  What  place  is  there 
for  Dives  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  Do 
we  find  in  him,  or  the  system  to  which  he 
belongs,  aught  of  that  threefold  reverence 
which,  to  Goethe's  mind,  made  the  sum 
of  possible  religions  ?  Uis  attitude  tow. 
ard  things  above  is  Agnosticism  ;  toward 
things  around  him  scepticism  ;  toward 
things  beneath  him  cynicism.     Cynically 


he  buys  (with  money  not  earned  by  him) 
the  labor  of  the  working-man's  son,  the 
purity  of  the  working-man's  daughter. 
**  Yes,"  he  may  answer  me,  **  it  is  a  free 
bargain  ;  both  are  willing  to  sell."  When 
he  has  wrought  his  will  upon  them,  he 
flings  the  son  to  the  workhouse,  the 
daughter  to  the  streets  or  the  hospital. 
Let  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  call 
themselves  Christians,  ponder  these  things. 
They  say  they  believe  in  a  living  Christ. 
When  will  they  open  their  eyes  and  judge 
the  nineteenth  centiHy,  and  their  place  in 
it,  as  He  did  the  first  ?  Or  will  they 
rather  imitate  their  high  rulers  of  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  neglect  or  persecute 
social  science,  in  like  manner  as  these  did 
physical,  putting  under  a  ban  the  interpre- 
ters of  God's  visible  world  ? — Nineteenth 
Century, 
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The  present  economic  movement  among 
the  Russian  peasantry  is  one  of  singular 
interest,  and  charged  with  many  important 
lessons,  and  it  ought  to  be  especially  com- 
mended to  the  study  of  those  ardent  social 
reformers  who  are  so  confident  that  all  our 
ills  will  be  remedied  by  recourse  to  more 
or  less  communistic  institutions.  In  Rus- 
sia the  happy  rigime  they  prescribe  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  West  has  long  prevailed  in 
a  form  of  exceptional  purity.  On  a  large 
part  of  the  soil  of  that  vast  empire  '*  land- 
lordism'^ is  abolished,  and  the  earth  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  till  it  Their 
"natural  right "  is  both  recognized  by 
law,  and  practically  secured  to  them  by  an 
agrarian  scheme  of  periodical  division. 
No  man  arrives  too  late  at  the  feast  of  life  ; 
the  last  comer  is  served  like  the  first ;  ac- 
cess to  the  land  is  open  to  all  on  the  mere 
strength  of  their  birth  ;  and  yet,  under  a 
social  organization  which,  we  are  assured 
by  so  many  modem  prophets,  is  to  banish 
poverty  and  discontent  forever  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  find  at  this  moment 
in  Russia  a  wider  and  more  hopeless  in- 
digence, and  a  more  virulent  revolutionary 
disaffection  than  exist  in  any  other  nation. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  lay  all 
the  blame  of  the  increasing  social  distress 
of  that  country  at  the  door  of  its  com- 


munal institutions,  for,  after  all,  wealth 
and  poverty  depend  on  various  other 
things  much  more  than  they  do  on  forms 
of  organization,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
reasonably  disputed  that  the  Russian  com- 
munistic institutions  have  seriously  aggra- 
vated the  distress  that  prevails,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  devising  an  effectual  rem- 
edy against  it. 

Even  in  the  past  these  institutions  never 
saved  Russia  from  her  full  share  of  ordi- 
nary old-fashioned  mendicity.  Beggars 
will  always  abound  in  rude  communities 
where  to  refuse  alms  is  made  such  a  grave 
social  reproach  that  to  beg  comes  to  be 
fully  as  comfortable  as  to  work,  and  nearly 
as  respectable.  When  a  Russian  peasant 
falls  into  temporary  difficulties  he  puts  a 
wallet  over  his  shoulder,  goes  out  among 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  gets  it  speed- 
ily filled  with  what  is  known  as  "  mor- 
sels." He  enters  every  house,  but  makes 
no  formal  request ;  only  the  mistress  of 
the  house  feels  the  meaning  of  the  wallet, 
and  drops  a  morsel  into  it  silently  behind 
his  back  ;  and  she  will  do  so  though  the 
morsel  be  her  last,  and  her  own  husband 
be  obliged  to  assume  the  beggar's  wallet 
himself  on  the  morrow.  This  touching 
and  respectful  tenderness  of  the  poor  for 
the  poor  is  a  natural  encouragement  to  the 
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professional  beggar,  and  there  are  whole 
villages  in  Russia  where  the  people,  every 
man  of  them,  in  addition  to  their  occupa- 
tion as  owners  and  cultivators  of  land,  have 
for  generations  practised  beggary  as  tneir 
regular  auxiliary  trade.  On  a  single  estate 
in  Moscow  province  there  are  fifty-two  of 
these  beggar  villages,  containing  between 
them  as  many  as  4,348  able-bodied  men, 
possessing  their  ^^  soul  "  (share)  of  land 
a-piece  ;  and  these  men,  because  their 
forefathers  had  their  houses  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1812,  and  went  round  collecting 
the  means  of  rebuilding  them,  still  set  off 
every  summer  after  seed-time,  and  beg 
their  way  in  tens  and  twenties  through  the 
richer  districts  of  the  South  until  harvest ; 
though  it  appears  that  the  business  is  now 
very  much  less  lucrative  than  it  used  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  impoverish- 
ment of  their  patrons. 

But  much  graver  forms  of  pauperism 
have  recently  begun  to  invade  Russia  than 
these  curious  beggar  artels.  In  proportion 
to  population  more  persons  receive  public 
relief  at  present  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
any  other  European  capital ;  Professor 
Janson,  a  Russian  statistician  of  consider- 
able authority,  has  calculated  that  above  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
—229,000  out  of  876,000 — got  relief  in 
1884.  Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the 
capital.  The  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  Emancipation  Act  has  developed  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try what  is  perhaps  at  once  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  most  helpless  rural  prole- 
tariat in  the  world.  Before  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  it  was  the  boast  of  Russians 
that  they  had  no  rural  proletariat  at  all, 
and  that  their  happy  and  salutary  com- 
munal system  would  preserve  them  from 
ever  having  any.  Haxthausen  had  taught 
them  that  they  would,  for  that  reason, 
never  be  troubled  with  the  Socialism  which 
excited^  many  alarms  in  the  West ;  and 
Alexander  Herzen  was  bold  enough  to  de- 
clare that  the  Russian  peasant,  though 
dressed  in  a  dirty  sheepskin,  and  still  be- 
lieving that  the  earth  floated  in  the  ocean 
on  the  back  of  three  whales,  had  neverthe- 
less solved  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  had  been  for 
many  generations  working  out  quietly  and 
successfully  those  co-operative  institutions 
which  more  cultivated  nations  were  still 
struggling  painfully  to  realize.  But  now, 
in  few  short  years,  if  the  estimate  given 


by  Stepniak,  in  his  new  book  on  The  Rum- 
sian  Peasantri/f  is  correct,  one  third  of  the 
rural  population,  or  twenty  millions  of  soals 
in  all,  are  absolute  proletarians  already, 
and  perhaps  as  many  more  are  far  on  the 
way  to  becoming  so  ;  and  Stepniak's  esti- 
mate is  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  for  we  have  a  very  complete  ac- 
count of  the  existing  economic  situation  in 
the  best-known  district  of  Russia — the 
district  that  includes  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  and  which  contains  16,975  peas- 
ant holdings,  and  sixteen  millions  of  pop- 
ulation— from  a  competent  and  nnprejn- 
diced  German  economist,  Professor  Ai- 
phonse  Thun,  who  derives  his  information 
partly  from  the  official  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  Russian  Government,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  statistical  investigations,  he 
says,  that  have  ever  been  made,  and  part- 
ly from  his  own  personal  observation  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  Professor  Thun  draws  an  even 
darker  picture  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Russian  peasantry  than  Step- 
niak has  done. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  landless  class 
has  developed  among  them  is  really  one 
of  the  most  striking  economic  phenomena 
of  the  time.  In  the  first  place,  though  it 
has  never  been  well  understood  in  West- 
em  Europe — some  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
Russian  rural  population  have  no  legal 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  land  at  all  ;  these 
aie  old  men  who  are  past  working,  widows 
with  children  too  young  to  be  able  to 
work,  and  men  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Emancipation  were  personal  servants  of 
the  great  landowners,  and  consequently 
not  members  of  any  village  commune. 
Men  of  this  last  class  may  reside  in  a  vil- 
lage, and  may  keep  a  shop  or  practice  a 
trade  there  ;  but  not  being  born  villagers 
they  possess  no  right  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  village  land.  They  are 
as  much  outside  the  communistic  system 
as  the  noblesse  or  the  foreign  residents. 
Russian  citizenship  alone  is  not  enough  to 
give  a  right  to  the  land  ;  local  birth  in  a 
commune  is  also  an  essential  prerequisite, 
and  ability  to  work  is  another.  A  family 
gets  one  share  for  every  able-bodied  mem- 
ber it  contains  ;  the  share  is  therefore  call- 
ed a  '^  soul  "  of  land  ;  and  although  be- 
tween one  distribution  and  another  the 
widow  may  still  retain  the  *  ^  soul ' '  that 
belonged  to  her  husband,  and  hire  a  hand 
to  work  it,  yet  on  the  next  redistribution 
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sbe  most  give  it  up  aniess  she  has  a  bod 
who  in  the  meantime  has  grown  to  man's 
estate.  The  landless  widow  and  orphan 
mast  have  been  an  occasional  incident  of 
the  Russian  village  system  from  all  times  ; 
bat  the  inenrsion  of  dismissed  domestic 
menials  with  no  birthright  in  the  commane 
has  arisen  only  in  recent  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  causes,  so 
many  of  the  noblesse  have  been  obliged  to 
reduce  their  establishments. 

In  the  next  place,  a  communistic  tenure 
which  gives  every  new- comer  a  right  to 
diare  in  the  land  of  his  native  vill^e  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  who  are  al« 
ready  in  possession  could  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  excessive  subdivision,  and  in  Rus> 
aia  at  this  moment  scarce  one  family  in  a 
hundred  has  land  enough  to  furnish  its 
maintenance  for  half  the  year.  The  usual 
aize  of  holding  is  ten  acres,  of  which — 
cultivated  as  they  are  on  the  old  three 
field  system — one  third  is  always  fallow, 
and  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  the 
rude  method  of  agriculture  that  prevails, 
yields  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  returns 
of  the  seed.  They  have  no  pasture,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  they 
preferred  to  take  out  their  whole  claim  in 
arable  ;  and,  having  no  pasture,  they  can* 
not  keep  cattle  as  they  formerly  did  not 
get  manure.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion of  Professor  Thun,  in  1872  8  per 
cent,  of  the  families  had  no  cow,  and  4 
per  cent,  no  horse  ;  and  Stepniak  says  the 
inventory  of  horses  taken  for  military  pur- 
poses in  1882  showed  that  one  fourth  of 
the  peasant  families  had  then  no  horse. 
Russia  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  continent  of 
crofters,  practising  primitive  husbandry 
on  mere  '*  cat's-plots*'  of  land,  and  de- 
pending for  the  greater  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence on  some  auxiliary  trade.  In  one 
respect  they  have  the  advantage  over  our 
Scotch  crofters ;  they  practise,  in  many 
cases,  skilled  trades.  Of  course  they  work 
as  ploughmen  or  fishermen  when  that  sort 
of  work  is  wanted,  or  they  will  hire  a 
piece  of  waste  land  from  a  neighboring 
owner  and  bring  it  into  rude  cultivation  ; 
but  every  variety  of  craft  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  They  are  weavers,  hatters, 
cabinet-makers,  workers  in  metals  ;  they 
make  shoes,  or  images,  or  candles,  or  mu- 
sical instruments,  or  grindstones ;  Uiey 
dress  furs,  they  knit  lace,  they  train  sing- 
ing-birds. According  to  the  ofScial  in- 
quiry, most  of  the  goods  of  some  of  the 
New  Sxbies. — ^Vol.  L.,  No.  3.  24 


best  commercial  houses  of  Moscow,  trad- 
ing in  Parisian  silk  hats  and  Viennese 
furniture,  are  manufactured  by  these 
peasants  in  their  rural  villages  A  curione 
and  very  remarkable  characteristic  is  men- 
tioned by  Thun  :  not  only  has  every  Rus- 
sian his  bye-industry,  but  every  village 
has  a  different  bye  industry  from  its  neigh- 
bor. One  is  a  village  of  coopers — a  very 
thriving  trade,  it  appears  ;  another  a  vil- 
lage of  tailors — a  declining  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  competition  of  ready-made 
stuff  from  the  towns  ;  another  may  be,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  village  of  beggars,  with 
mendicity  for  their  second  staff  ;  and  an- 
other a  village  of  seamen,  going  in  a  body 
in  spring  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Volga,  and 
leaving  only  their  women  and  children  to 
tend  the  farm  till  their  return  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  Russians  always  work  in  artels 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to  work 
in  artels  they  must  of  course  follow  the 
same  industry.  Their  individual  earnings 
are  comparatively  good  ;  they  make  three- 
fourths  of  their  annual  income  from  that 
source  ;  but  it  seems  every  trade  is  now 
overcrowded  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  constant  employment. 

Then  the  burdens  of  the  peasantry  are 
very  heavy.  In  Russia  the  superior  classes 
enjoy  many  exemptions  from  taxation,  and 
the  public  revenue  is  taken  mainly  from 
the  peasant  classes.  The  annual  redemp- 
tion money  they  have  to  pay  to  the  State 
for  their  land  is  a  most  serious  obligation, 
and  between  one  thing  and  another  the 
burdens  on  the  land  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  exceed  its  net  return  very  consider- 
ably. Professor  Thun  states,  that  in 
2,009  cases  of  letting  holdings  which  had 
occurred  in  the  province  of  Moscow  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  average  rent  received 
was  only  3  roubles  56  kopeks  per'*  soul '' 
(land  share),  while  the  average  taxation 
was  10  roubles  30  kopecks.  Stepniak  says 
that  in  the  thirty-seven  provinces  ;of  Eur 
ropean  Russia  the  class  who  were  formerly 
State  peasants  pay  in  taxes  of  every  de- 
scription no  less  than  92.75  per  cent,  of 
the  average  net  produce  of  their  land  ;  and 
that  the  chiss  who  were  formerly  serfs  of 
private  owners  pay  as  much  as  192.25  per 
cent,  of  the  net  produce  of  theirs.  Landr 
owninff  on  these  terms  is  manifestly  a  ques* 
tionable  privilege,  and  the  mot^/tAr  pays  his 
land  taxes  aa  the  Scotch  crofter  has  some- 
times to  pay  his  rent,  not  out  of  the  prodr 
uce  of  his  holding,,  but  ont  of  the  wagea- 
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of  his  aaxiliary  labor ;  bat  the  Scotch 
crofter,  under  his  system  of  individual 
tenure,  has  one  great  resource  which  is 
wanting  to  the  other  :  he  can  always  cut 
the  knot  of  his  troubles  by  throwing  up 
his  holding,  if  he  chooses,  and  emigrat- 
ing. To  the  Russian  peasant  emigration 
brings  no  relief.  He  is  bom  a  proprietor, 
and  cannot  escape  the  obligation  of  his 
position  wherever  he  may  go.  He  may 
try  to  let  his  ground — and  in  many  cases 
he  does — but,  as  we  see,  he  cannot  often 
get  enough  rent  to  meet  the  dnes.  He 
may  leave  his  village,  if  he  will,  but  his 
village  liabilities  travel  with  him  wherever 
he  may  settle.  He  cannot  obtain  work 
anywhere  in  Russia  without  showing  hit 
pass  from  his  own  commune  ;  and  since, 
under  the  principle  of  joint  liability  that 
rules  in  the  communistic  system,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune  who  remain  at  home 
would  have  to  pay  the  emigrant's  arrears 
if  he  failed  to  pay  them  himself,  they  are 
not  likely  to  renew  the  pass  to  a  default- 
er. The  Russian  peasants  are  thus  nearly 
as  much  adstrieti  glebas  as  they  ever  were  ; 
they  are  now  under  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mune as  completely  as  they  were  before 
under  the  power  of  their  masters  ;  and 
their  difficulty  is  still  how  they  can  possi- 
bly obtain  emancipation.  Sometimes  they 
will  defy  the  Commune,  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  a  lawful  pass,  crowd  the  ranks  of 
that  large  body  in  Russia  who  are  known 
as  the  *'  illegal  men,*'  and  sometimes,  we 
are  assured  by  Professor  Thun,  a  whole 
village,  every  man  and  every  family,  will 
secretly  disappear  in  a  body  and  seek  ref- 
uge from  the  tax-collector  by  settling  in 
the  steppes.  The  natural  right  of  every 
man  to  the  land  is  thus,  in  the  principal 
country  where  any  attempt  is  made  to 
realize  it,  nothing  but  a  harassing  pecur 
niary  debt. 

Now  this  class  of  worse  than  landless 
emigrants — men  who  carry  their  land  as  a 
perpetual  burden  on  their  back  from  which 
they  can  get  no  respite — is  already  very 
numerous  in  Russia.  Thun  says  there  are 
millions  of  them.  As  far  back  as  1872, 
nearly  half  the  town  population  of  Moscow 
and  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  landward  district  were  strangers, 
who  were  inscribed  members  of  rural  com- 
munes elsewhere  ;  and  in  many  purely 
country  districts  some  14  per  cent,  of  the 
people  have  no  houses  because  they  are 
not  living  in  the  villages  they  belong  to. 


But,  as  we  learn  from  Stepniak,  the  bulk 
of  the  landless  peasants,  i.e.,  those  who  no 
longer  cultivate  their  holdings,  do  not 
leave  their  native  villages,  but  seek  em- 
ployment as  hirelings  in  the  village  itself 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  and  wander  as 
day-laborers  from  one  master  to  another* 
Their  families  continue  to  live  in  their  old 
cottage  in  the  village,  and  the  father  re- 
turns to  it  when  out  of  employment. 

Their  land  is  generally  taken  by  a  class 
of  small  usurers  (koulaks)  who  have  grown 
up  in  every  Russian  village  since  the 
emancipation.  These  koulaks  are  in  most 
cases  fellow  peasants  who  have  saved  some 
money,  but  they  are  frequently  strangers 
who  have  come  and  opened  a  store  in  the 
place,  and  have  no  right  of  their  own  to 
a  share  in  the  land  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  village.  Stepniak  mentions  one  prov* 
ince  where  as  much  as  from  24  to  36  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  concentrated  into  the 
hands  of  these  rich  usurers.  Even  the 
peasants  who  still  retain  their  land  in  their 
own  hands  are  often  deeply  indebted  to 
them,  and  in  some  cases  part  with  bits  of 
their  land  without  parting  with  all  ;  and 
the  general  tendency  of  the  present  eco* 
nomic  situation  is  to  divide  the  peasantry 
of  every  village  into  a  class  of  compara- 
tively rich  peasants,  on*  the  one  hand, 
holding  and  cultivating  most  of  the  land, 
and  a  larger  class  of  rural  proletarians, 
without  land  and  having  nothing  to  live 
by  but  their  manual  trade.  The  tendency, 
in  short,  is  toward  the  break  up  of  the 
conlmunal  tenure,  and  instead  of  the  Rus- 
sian Commune  invading  Europe,  as  Cavonr 
once  said  there  was  fear  it  would  do,  we  are 
likely  to  see  the  individual  tenure  of  west^ 
em  Europe  invading  Russia  and  super- 
seding primitive  raral  institutions  in  that 
country,  as  it  has  already  superseded  them 
in  others.  ^*  It  is  quite  evident,"  says 
Stepniak, ''  that  Russia  is  marching  in  this 
direction.  If  nothing  happens  to  check 
or  hinder  the  process  of  interior  disinte- 
gration in  our  villages,  in  another  generar 
tion  we  shall  have  on  one  side  an  agricult- 
ural proletariat  of  sixty  or  seventy  mill- 
ions, and  on  the  other  a  few  thousand 
landlords,  mostly  former  Jcaulaks  and  mir- 
eaters,  in  possession  of  all  the  land."  It 
is  legally  permissible  at  present  for  a  Rus- 
sian commune,  if  it  so  choose,  to  abolish 
its  communal  system  of  property  and 
adopt  individual  property  instead  of  it, 
and  although  this  has  been  very  seldom 
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done  as  yet,  we  are  told  by  Thun  that  the 
rich  peasants  and  the  very  poor  peasants 
are  both  strongly  in  favor  of  the  step,  be- 
caase  it  would  give  the  one  permanent 
ownership  of  the  land  and  the  other  per- 
manent relief  from  its  burdens.  When  a 
commune  gets  divided  in  this  way  into  a 
rich  class  of  members  and  a  poor  class, 
the  old  brotherliness  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness of  the  Russian  village  are  said  by  the 
same  authority  always  to  disappear  and  a 
more  selfish  spirit  to  take  their  place  ;  but 
then  it  should  be  remembered  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  assist  a  neighbor  out  of  a 
little  difficulty  of  the  way  than  to  meet  the 
unremitting  claims  of  a  class  that  have 
sunk  into  permanent  poverty.  Anyway, 
the  temptation  is  equally  strong  on  both 
parties  to  escape  from  the  worries  of  their 
present  situation  through  the  rich  buying 
out  the  poor. 

Another  tendency  working  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  old 
system  of  large  house  communities  that 
prevailed  before  the  emancipation.  The 
average  household  has  been  reduced  from: 
seven  and  a  half  to  five  souls,  the  married 
children  setting  up  houses  of  their  own 
instead  of  dwelling  under  one  roof  with 
their  father  and  grandfather.  The  house 
is  a  mere  hut,  with  no  furniture  but  a 
table  and  a  wooden  bench  used  by  night 
for  a  bed,  but  still  the  separate  menage  has 
increased  to  an  embarrassing  extent  the 
expenses  of  the  peaaant*s  living  at  the 
very  time  that  other  circumstances  have 
reduced  his  resources.  The  reason  for 
the  break-up  of  the  house  communities 
has  been  the  desire  to  escape  partly  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  head  of  the  household, 
but  chiefly  from  the  incessant  quarrels  that 
prevailed  between  the  several  members 
about  the  amount  they  each  contributed 
to  the  common  funds  as  compared  with 
the  amount  they  ate  and  drank  out  of 
them.  One  of  the  brothers  goes  to  St. 
Petersburg  during  the  winter  months  as  a 
cabman  and  bring  back  a  hundred  roubles, 
while  another  gets  work  as  a  forester  near 
home,  and  earns  no  more  than  twenty- 
five.  Now,  according  to  an  author  quot- 
ed by  Stepniak,  who  is  describing  a  fam- 
ily among  whom  he  has  lived,  the  ques- 
tion always  is  :  "  Why  should  he  (the 
forester)  consume  with  such  avidity  the 
tea  and  sugar  dearly  purchased  with  the 
cabman's  money  ?  And  in  general,  why 
should  this  tea   be  absorbed  with  such 


greediness  by  all  the  numerous  members 
of  the  household — by  the  elder  brother, 
for  instance,  who  alone  drank  something 
like  eighty  cups  a  day  (the  whole  family 
consumed  about  nine  hundred  cups  per 
diem)  while  he  did  not  move  a  finger 
toward  earning  all  this  tea  and  sugar  ? 
While  the  cabman  was  freezing  in  the  cold 
night  air,  or  busying  himself  with  some 
drunken  passenger,  or  was  being  abused 
and  beaten  by  a  policeman  on  duty  near 
some  theatre,  this  elder  brother  was  com  • 
fortablv  stretched  upon  his  belly,  on  the 
warm  family  oven,  pouring  out  some  non- 
sense about  twenty-seven  bears  whom  he 
had  seen  rambling  through  the  country 
with  their  whelps  m  search  of  new  land 
for  settlement.  And  so  the  quarrel  goes 
round  ;  always  the  old  difficulty  of  meum 
and  tuum^  so  hard  to  reconcile  except 
under  a  rigime  of  individual  property. 
In  fact,  the  shifts  to  which  the  Russian 

Peasantry,  like  other  peasantries  elsewhere, 
ave  been  reduced  to  solve  this  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  their  common  land 
constitute  oue  main  cause  of  their  agricult- 
ural backwardness  and  their  consequent 
poverty.  Elis^e  Reclns  calculates  that  if 
the  Russian  fields  were  cultivated  like 
those  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  could  pro- 
duce, instead  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ion hectolitres  of  com  annually  about  five 
milliards,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  feed 
a  population  of  five  hundred  million  souls. 
A  few  lessons  in  good  husbandry  will  do 
much  more  for  the  comfort  of  a  people 
than  many  changes  of  social  organizations  ; 
but  good  husbandry  is  virtually  impossible 
under  a  system  of  unstable  tenure,  which 
turns  a  man  necessarily  out  of  his  holding 
every  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  a  new 
distribution  of  the  land,  and  which  com- 
pels him  to  take  his  holding,  when  he  gets 
it,  in  some  thirty  or  forty  scattered  plots. 
Redistributions,  it  is  true,  do  not  occur  so 
very  frequently  as  we  might  suppose.  As 
Russian  land  is  all  cultivated  on  a  three 
years'  rotation,  one  might  t>e  apt  to  looi^ 
for  a  new  distribution  every  three  years, 
but  that  almost  never  occurs.  Thun  states 
that  in  the  province  of  Moscow  during  the 
twenty  years  1858-1878  the  average  inter- 
val of  distribution  was  12^  years,  four  ro- 
tations ;  that  49  per  cent  of  tlie  communes 
had  a  distribution  only  once  in  15  years, 
and  37  per  cent,  only  once  in  20  years. 
The  dislike  to  frequent  distributions  is 
growing,  on  the  obvious  and  very  reason- 
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able  ground  that  thoy  either  discoarage  a 
man  from  doing  well  by  his  land,  or  they 
intiict  on  him  the  grave  injustice  of  de- 
priving him  of  the  ground  he  has  himself 
improved  before  he  has  reaped  from  it  the 
due  reward  of  his  labor.  The  tendency 
toward  individual  property  is  therefore 
strongly  at  work  here,  and  as  this  system 
of  periodical  redistribution  is  established 
merely  to  give  every  man  that  natural  right 
by  virtue  of  his  birth  to  a  share  in  the 
land,  which  is  now  in  so  many  cases  such 
a  delusive  irony,  the  resistance  to  the  new 
tendency  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very 
resolute.  The  runrig  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  prevails  in  Russia  in  the  same 
form  as  it  did  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, does  not  give  any  similar  appearance 
of  decay.  Stepniak  says  the  peasants  still 
prefer  that  arrangement  because  it  allows 
room  for  perfect  fairness — perfect  recon- 
ciliation of  ihe  meum  and  tuum — in  the 
distribution  of  their  most  precious  com- 
modity,  the  land,  which  always  presents 
great  variety  as  to  (juality  of  soil  and  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  roads,  water,  the 
village,  etc.  Under  a  communal  system 
with  many  members  this  method  of  ar- 
rangement is  almost  indispensable  to  avoid 
quarrels  and  prevent  the  indolent  from 
shirking  their  proper  share  of  the  work, 
but  its  agricultural  disadvantages  are  so 
great  that  it  never  long  resists  an  improv- 
ing husbandry.  Although  an  owner,  the 
Russian  peasant,  in  consequence  of  the 
shifting  nature  of  his  subject,  is  said  by 
Stepniak  to  have  none  of  that  passionate 
feeling  of  ownership  and  that  profound 
delight  in  his  land  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the  West, 
but  he  has — what  is  really  the  same  thing 
— a  deep  sense  of  personal  dignity  from 
its  possession,  and  he  feels  himself  to 
have  lost  caste  if  he  is  forced  to  give  up 
his  holding  and  become  a  mere  hatrak,  or 
wage  laborer.  Al!  the  pride  of  ownership 
is  already  there,  and  in  the  changes  of  the 
immediate  future  it  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  asserting  its  place. 

The  Russian  communal  system  is  thus 
threatening  to  break  up  ;  it  is  on  its  trial. 
It  is  certainly  producing  as  much  poverty 
as  any  of  the  much  denounced  systems  of 
western  nations,  and  we  shall  now  add 
that,  so  far  from  checking  revolutionary 
agitation  at  home,  it  has  positively  a»- 
Bisted,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  in 
nursing  it.     The    Nihilist    agitation  has 


contracted  more  and  more  of  an  tgrarian 
character,  and  what,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  Czar's  reign,  was  a  movement  of 
a  more  or  less  academic  character — a  Ut- 
ish  outpouring  of  the  spirit  that  etemalij 
denies — is  now  concentrating  itself  into  a 
peasant's  cry  for  more  land  and  leas  rent 
and  taxes.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  Revolutionary  Party  of  Russia  has  been 
divided  into  two  separate  organizations, 
which  sometimes  work  together  and 
sometimes  fight  together,  as  the  manner 
of  revolutionists  seems  to  be  ;  bnt  both 
sides  address  tlicmselves  to  the  wants  of 
the  peasantry,  and  profess  to  give  Toice  to 
their  specific  grievances  and  demands. 
One — the  better-known  section  which  act- 
ually accomplished  the  assassination  of  the 
late  Czar — calls  itself  the  Will  of  the  Peo- 
ple Party,  because  it  holds  that  in  polities 
the  great  aim  should  always  be  to  stndj 
and  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  other  takes  the  name  of 
the  Black  Division  Party,  because  the  thing 
the  people  most  want  at  present  is  the 
black  division,  i.e.,  the  great  new  redistri- 
bution of  the  whole  land  of  the  empire, 
including  the  estates  of  the  noblesse.  The 
object  of  this  great  secular  division  of  the 
land  would  be  to  distribute  it  more  fairij 
among  the  communes,  and  in  the  system 
of  agrarian  ideas  that  occupies  the  minds 
of  the  Russian  peasantry,  it  seems  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  a  universal  redis- 
tribution of  that  kind  should  occur  once 
in  an  age  as  that  a  local  redistribution  of 
the  communal  allotments  should  be  made 
every  few  years.  The  **  Old  Believers'' 
mix  this  idea  up  with  their  dreams  of  a 
great  millennial  reign,  and  keep  on  think- 
ing that  the  day  after  to  morrow  is  to 
bring  in  the  happy  period  before  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  truth  is  to  prevail  and 
the  land  is  to  be  equally  divided  among 
all  ;  and  a  feeling  easily  gets  about  among 
the  peasantry  generally  that  the  *'  bkck 
division"  is  at  last  coming.  Such  a  feel- 
ing  was  very  widespread  during  the  reign 
of  the  late  Czar,  and,  indeedi  is  still  so. 
Rumors  fly  every  now  and  then  from  ham- 
let to  hamlet  like  wildfire,  no  one  knows 
whence  or  how,  that  the  division  is  to  be 
made  in  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  year ; 
that  the  Czar  has  decreed  it,  and  when  it 
does  not  come,  that  the  Czar's  wishes 
have  for  the  time  been  thwarted,  as  they 
had  so  often  been  thwarted  before,  by  the 
selfish  machinations  of  the  noblesse.     For 
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the  peasant  lus  a  profoiwd  and  toachiog 
belief  in  his  Ciar.  There  may  be  agrarian 
aocialiam  in  his  creed,  bat  it  is  not  the 
agrarian  socialism  of  the  schools.  The  first 
arUde  of  his  faith — and  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  natorai  faith  of  the  peasant  all 
the  world  over — is  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord'srad  not  the  nobility's  ;  bat  his  sec* 
ond  is  that  the  Czar  is  the  Lord's  steward, 
sent  for  the  very  porpose  of  dividing  the 
land  joatly  among  his  people.  If  the 
peasant  hopes  for  the  black  division,  he 
hopes  for  it  from  the  Cxar.  The  Eman- 
cipation Act  has  been  far  from  giving  him 
the  land  or  the  liberty  he  look^  for,  bot 
he  believes — and  nothing  will  shake  him 
out  of  the  belief — that  the  Emancipation 
Law  which  the  Czar  actoally  decreed  was 
a  righteoos  law  that  would  have  met  all 
the  people's  wishes  and  claims,  but  that 
this  law  has  "been  altered  seriously  to  their 
disadvantage,  under  the  influence  of  the 
noblesse,  in  the  process  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  But  his  confidence  always  is 
that  the  Czar  will  still  interfere  and  put 
everything  to  tights.  And  when,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  revolutionist  Stepha- 
novitch  stirred  up  some  disturbances  in 
Southern  Russia,  which  were  commonly 
dignified  at  the  time  with  the  name  of  a 
peasants'  insurrection,  he  was  only  able  to 
snoeeed  in  doing  what  he  did  by  first  go- 
ing to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  petition  from 
the  peasants  of  the  distric  tto  the  Czar, 
and  then  issuing  on  his  return  a  false  proc- 
lamation in  the  Czar's  name,  commanding 
the  people  to  rise  against  the  noblesse, 
who  were  declared  to  be  persistently  ob- 
structing and  defeating  Uis  Nfajesty 'a  good 
and  just  intentions  for  his  loyal  peopk's 
welfare.  If  an  imperial  proclamation  were 
issued  to  the  contrary  effect — a  proclama- 
tion condemning  or  repudiating  the  oper- 
ations of  the  peasants— the  latter  would 
refuse  to  believe  it  to  be  genuine.  That 
occurs  again  and  again  about  this  very 
idea  of  the  black  division,  which  has  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  brains  of  the  rural 
population.  It  often  happens  that  in  a 
season  of  excitement,  like  the  time  of  the 
Buaso-Turkish  war,  or  of  famine,  like  the 
winter  of  1880-81,  the  rumors  and  expec- 
tations of  the  black  division  become  e^e- 
cially  definite  and  lively,  and  lead  to  meet- 
ings and  discussions  and  disturbances 
which  the  Grovemment  think  it  prudent  to 
stop.  In  18V9  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  this  object  in  view,  issued  a  cir« 


cular  contradicting  the  rumors  that  were 
spread  abroad,  which  was  read  in  all  the 
villages  and  affixed  to  the  public  buildings. 
It  stated,  as  plainly  as  it  was  possible  to 
state  anything,  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
distribution, and  that  the  landlords  would 
retain  their  property  ;  but  it  produced  no 
effectb  Professor  Engelhardt  wrote  one 
of  his  published  *'  Letters  from  a  Village" 
at  that  ^ery  moment,  and  states  that  the 
nun^iks  would  not  understand  the  circular 
to  mean  anything  more  than  a  request 
that  thev  would  for  a  time  abstain  from 
gossiping  at  random  about  the  coming  re- 
distribution. One  of  their  reasons  for 
making  this  odd  misinterprettition  is  curi- 
ous. The  circular  warned  the  people 
against  '*  evil-intentioned  "  persons  who 
disseminated  false  reports,  and  gave  in- 
structions to  the  authorities  to  apprehend 
them.  These  evil-intentioned  persons 
were,  of  course,  the  Nihilist  agitators, 
who  were  making  use  of  these  reports  to 
foment  an  agrarian  insurrection  ;  but  the 
peasants^ took  these  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  landlords  and  others 
who  bad,  they  believed,  set  themselves 
against  the  redistribution  movement  and 
prevented  the  benevolence  and  righteous 
purposes  of  the  Czar  from  descending  upon 
ids  people.  In  some  parts  of  Russia  there 
has  sprung  up  since  1870  a  group  of  peas- 
antry known  as  "the  medalmen,"  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Czar 
not  only  wants  to  give  them  more  land, 
but  has  long  since  decreed  their  exemption 
from  all  taxation  except  the  poll  tax.  They 
say,  moreover,  that  he  struck  a  medal  to 
commemorate  this  gracious  design  of  his, 
which  has  been,  as  usual,  so  wickedly 
frustrated  by  his  subordinates  ;  and  that 
even  as  things  are,  one  has  but  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  these  medals  and  show  it  to  the 
collector,  and  the  collectors  are  bound  to 
give  the  holder  the  exemption  he  wants. 
The  medals  to  which  so  much  virtue  is 
ascribed  are  merely  the  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Serfs  ;  but  the  "  medalmen,"  who  are 
generally  men  that  have  parted  with  their 
land,  sold  their  houses,  and  settled  at  the 
mines,  pay  very  high  prices  for  one  of 
these  medals,  wear  it  constantly  about 
their  necks,  and  think  it  will  secure  thero 
a  genuine  respite  from  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation they  have  to  bear. 

The  Nihilist  propagandists  think — and 
the  idea  seems  very  remarkable — that  this 
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childish  asd  ignoraot  confidence  in  the 
dtar  will  not  be  able  to  stand  much  longer 
the  strain  of  the  increasing  difficoJties  of 
the  raral  sitoation.  The  propagandists 
make  it  their  business  to  keep  alive  the 
idea  of  the  black  division  in  the  hearts  of 
the  tnoujik$f  and  make  nse  of  every  snc- 
cessive  disappointment  at  its  continued  de- 
lay as  an  instrument  of  alienating  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  the  throne. 
A  peasantry  are  very  slow  to  throw  over 
old  sentiments,  and  will  suffer  long  before 
breaking  with  the  past,  but  they  take  a 
sure  grip  of  their  own  interest,  and  they 
will  turn  sometimes  very  decisively  and 
very  gregariously  to  new  deliverers.  The 
Russian  peasants  see  themselves  settled  on 
plots  of  ground  too  small  to  work  with 

Erofity  and  overburdened  with  taxes  ;  they 
ave  to  pay  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  their 
earnings  in  dues  of  all  kinds  on  their  land  ; 
and  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad  and  see 
two-thirds  of  the  country  still  unpossessed 
by  the  people,  one-half  still  owned  by  the 
State,  and  one-sixth  by  the  greater  land- 
owners ;  and  with  the  communistic  ideas 
in  which  they  have  been  nursed,  they  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  a  new  division  of  the 
greater  order  to  take  place.  A  gigantic 
crofter  question  is  impending,  and  this 
agrarian  agitation  for  more  land  is  likely 
enough  to  make  Nihilism  a  more  formid- 
able thing  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.     Hitherto  it  has  taken  little 


hold  of  the  peasantry.  At  first  it  was  a 
movement  of  educated  young  Russia 
merely,  and  might  be  counted  with  the 
ordinary  intellectual  excesses  of  youth. 
It  only  became  a  serious  political  force 
after  the  Emancipation  Act  For  reasons 
which  there  is  no  room  to  enter  upon  here, 
the  landed  classes  were  largely  impover- 
ished by  the  new  legislation,  and  the  im- 
poverished families  were  filled  with  the 
bitterest  and  most  violent  hatred  <^  the 
Qovemment.  Their  members  were  to  be 
found  everywhere,  at  the  universities,  in 
the  army,  in  the  Government  offices,  and 
everywhere  steeped  in  resentment  and  dis- 
content. They  became  zealous  recruits  of 
Nihilism,  and  converted  it  into  active  con- 
spiracy and  revolution.  But  it  was  still  a 
movement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  in 
spite  of  imnsense  exertions  it  has  remain- 
ed so.  The  situation,  however,  is  rapidly 
changing,  and  with  the  rise— so  remark- 
able in  many  ways — of  a  numerous  rural 
proletariat  in  the  country  that  was  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  special  protection  against 
it,  with  the  growing  distress  and  discon- 
tent of  the  peasantry,  with  the  louder  and 
more  persistent  cries  for  the  black  divi- 
sion, which  their  hereditary  conception  of 
agrarian  justice  suggests  to  them  as  the 
only  solution  of  their  troubles,  who  will 
say  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth  ? 
ifational  Review, 
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Haying  dealt  in  a  previous  article  (see 
Contemporary  Review ,  June,  1889)* 
with  the  voice  in  its  every-day  garb  of 
speech,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of 
it  as  it  is  when  transfigured  in  song.  The 
organ  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  in 
song  it  is  used  strictly  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment— one,  too,  of  far  more  complex 
structure  than  any  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  man.  The  mechanism  of  voice  has 
already  been  described,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
three  essential  elements  in  its  production  : 

*  See  August  issue  of  Tbb  Eclbctio. 


1,  the  air  blast,  or  motive  power ;  2,  the 
vibrating  reed,  or  tone-producing  appa- 
ratus ;  S,  the  sounding  board,  or  reinforc- 
ing cavities.  These,  to  parody  a  well- 
worn  physiological  metaphor,  are  the  three 
less  of  the  tripod  of  voice  ;  defect  in,  or 
mismanagement  of,  any  one  of  them  is 
fatal  to  the  musical  efficiency  of  the  vocal 
instrument.  The  air  supplied  by  the  lunefs 
is  moulded  into  sound  by  the  innumerable 
nimble  little  fingers  iA  the  muscles  which 
move  the  vocal  cOTds.  These  fingeis 
(which  prosaic  anatomists  call  fibres),  be- 
sides being  almost  countless  in  number, 
are  arranged  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that 
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e^rery  one  who  disseets  them  finds  out 
something  new,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  forthwith  given  to  the  world  as  an 
important  discovery.  It  is  probable  that 
no  amount  of  macerating  or  teazing  oat 
with  pincers  will  ever  bring  us  to  '^  final- 
ity" in  this  matter ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  profit  us  much  as  regards  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiology  of  the  voice  if  the 
laist  tiny  fibrilla  of  muscle  were  run  to 
earth.  The  mind  can  form  no  clearer  no- 
tions of  the  infinitely  little  than  of  the  in- 
finitely great,  and  the  microscopic  move- 
ments of  these  tiny  strips  of  contractile 
tissue  would  be  no  more  real  to  us  than 
the  figures  which  express  the  rapidity  of 
light  and  the  vast  stretches  of  astronomi- 
cal  time  and  distance.  Moreover,  no  two 
persons  have  their  laryngeal  muscles  ar- 
ranged in  precisely  the  same  manner,  a 
circumstance  which  of  itself  goes  a  con- 
siderable way  toward  explaining  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  human  voices.  The 
wonderful  diversity  of  expression  in  faces 
which  structurally,  as  we  may  say,  are  al- 
most identical  is  due  to  minute  differences 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  little  muscles 
which  move  the  skin.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  of  the  larynx.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  more  i^preciable  differences, 
aach  as  we  see  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  larynx  itself  is  as  various  in 
size  and  shape  as  the  nose ;  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  with  the  other  parts 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice. 
The  most  laborious  anatomical  Gradgrind 
would  shrink  appalled  from  the  attempt 
to  measure  the  capacity  and  trace  the 
shape  of  the  various  resonance  chambers 
^cnest,  throat,  mouth,  and  nose,  with  the 
many  intricate  little  passages  and  cavo- 
Jike  spaces  communicating  with  the  latter 
— ^yet  the  slightest  difference  in  the  form, 
iice,  or  material  structure  of  any  of  tliese 
parts  must  have  its  effect  in  modifying 
the  voice  to  some  extent. 

it  is  a  curious  fact  that  singers,  who  are 
often  rather  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
voice  is  formed  solely  in  the  larynx,  are 
yet  ncenerally  surprised  to  be  told  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  voice  cannot  be  certainly 
determined  by  examination  of  that  oi^n. 
From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  vocal  machine,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  rash  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  nature  of  the  voice  from 
the  appearance  of  the  larynx  as  it  would 


be  to  take  the  shape  of  the  nose  as  an  in- 
dex of  moral  character.  It  can  only  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that,  other  things 
(notably,  the  resonance  chambers)  being 
equal,  one  expects  a  large,  roomy  larynx, 
with  thick,  powerful  cords,  to  yield  a 
deep,  massive  voice,  and  a  small  organ, 
with  slender  cords,  to  send  forth  a  shrill, 
high-pitched  voice.  These  two  types  rep- 
resent the  male  and  female  voice  respec- 
tively ;  that  of  the  child  belongs  to  the 
latter  category.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
largest  larynx  and  the  smallest  is,  after  all, 
very  trifling  in  itself.  For  instance,  the 
vocal  cords  in  women  are  but  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  in  men,  and  the 
other  dimensions  vary  in  much  the  same 
proportion.  A  like  difference  prevails 
throughout  the  resonant  apparatus,  the  re- 
inforcing chambers  being  larger  in  men, 
and  their  walls  (which  are  built  up  of 
bone,  gristle,  and  muscle)  denser  and  more 
solid. 

The  voice  varies  in  compass  no  less  than 
in  quality.  A  priori  long  vocal  cords 
should  indicate  great  range  of  tone,  but 
so  much  depends  on  the  management  of 
these  vibrating  reeds  that  comparatively 
little  significance  can  be  attached  to  mere 
length.  The  average  compass  of  the  sing- 
ing voice  is  from  two  to  three  octaves,  the 
latter  limit  being  seldom  exceeded.  The 
artistic  effect  produced  with  this  small 
stock  of  available  notes  is  as  wonderful  in 
its  way  as  the  marvellous  results  that  can 
be  got  out  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  singing  up  the  scale,  the 
vocalist  feels  that  at  a  certain  point  he  has 
to  alter  his  method  of  production  in  order 
to  reach  the  higher  notes.  This  point 
marks  the  break  between  the  so-called 
*'  chest*'  and  '*  head  "  registers,  or  what 
I  may  call  the  lower  and  upper  stories  of 
the  voice. 

The  subject  of  the  registers  has  been 
much  debated  by  the  learned,  and  still 
more  perhaps  by  the  unlearned  ;  it  is  the 
'^  Eastern  question"  of  vocal  physiology. 
Quite  a  considerable  literature  has  gathered 
round  it ;  philosophers  have  lost  their 
tempers  and  musicians  have  shown  a  plen- 
tiful lack  of  harmony  in  discussing  it. 
The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject 
have  been  increased  by  the  fantastic  ter- 
minology which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a  pre- scientific  age,  and  by  the  er- 
roneous observations  of  incompetent  per- 
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SOBS.  I  can  touch  only  yeiy  lightly  on 
the  subject  here,  but  those  who  may  wish 
for  a  full  expoHtioB  of  my  views  on  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  a  little  work 
which  I  published  some  years  ago,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  eight  lan- 
guages. *  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  a 
register  ?  The  best  definition  I  can  offer 
is  that  it  is  a  series  of  tones  of  like  quality 
produced  by  a  particular  adjustment  of 
the  vocal  cords  to  receive  the  aiiv blast 
from  the  lungs.  The  quesUon  is  what 
the  *' particular  adjustment"  is  in  each 
ease.  The  first  step  toward  clearing  up 
the  subject  is  to  discard  the  terms  '*  chest" 
and  '^  head  "  voice,  which  are  meaning- 
less and  often  misleading.  Whatever 
number  of  roisters  there  may  be,  and 
however  they  may  bo  produced,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ehange  of  mechanism  takes 
place  only  in  Uie  larynx.  I  hare  sug- 
gested that  the  terms  '*  lon^  reed  "  and 
'^  short  reed  "  register  should  be  used  to 
designate  the  two  fundamental  divisions 
of  the  human  voice.  In  the  former, 
usually  called  *'  chest  voice/'  the  vocal 
cords  vibrate  in  their  whole  length,  and 
the  sounds  are  reinforced  largely  by  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  the  walls  of  whicn  can 
be  felt  to  vibrate  strongly  when  this  regis- 
ter is  used.  In  the  latter,  '*  head  voice," 
or  falsetto,  only  a  part  of  the  cord  vibrates, 
and  the  sound  is  reinforced  by  the  upper 
resonators,  mouth,  bony  cavities  of  the 
skull,  etc.  It  is  this  which  has  nvren  rise 
to  the  absurd  statements  of  singers  that 
they  could  feel  their  head  notes  coming 
from  the  back  of  the  nose,  the  forehead, 
etc.  In  the  'Mong  reed"  register  the 
pitch  is  raised  by  increasing  tension  of  the 
vibrating  element ;  in  the  *'  short  reed  " 
register  by  gradual  shortening  of  it.  This 
is  effected  by  a  curious  process,  which  can 
be  distinctly  seen  in  the  living  throat  with 
the  laryngoscope.  The  two  cords  are 
forced  against  each  other  at  their  hinder 
part  with  such  force  as  to  stop  each  other's 
movement.  While  the  notes  of  the  chest 
register  issue  from  the  natural  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  the  head  notes  come  through 
an  artificially  diminished  orifice,  the  chink 
becoming  gradually  smaller  till  there  is 
nothing  left  to  vibrate,  when  the  Hmit  of 
the  voice  is  reached.  The  two  registers 
generally  overlap  for  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
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tent,  a  few  notes  about  the  middle  of  the 
voice  being  capable  of  being  sung  in 
either.  Some  voices  have  no  break  in 
their  entire  compass,  the  same  mechanism 
being  used  throughout,  but  this  is  very 
rare.  It  was  the  constant  aim  of  the 
famous  old  Italian  unging  masters  to  unite 
the  two  natural  registers  so  perfeetly  that 
no  break  should  be  perceptible. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  gen- 
erally received  explanation  of  the  registers 
was  that,  while  in  the  delivery  of  cheat 
notes  the  whole  substance  of  the  vocal 
cord  vibrated,  in  the  **  head  "  voice  only 
its  thin  inner  margin  did  so  ;  in  both  eases 
the  entire  length,  of  the  cord  was  supposed 
to  vibrate.  The  shortening  of  the  vibrat- 
ing reed,  however,  by  the  mutual  ^^  top- 
ping" process  mentioned  above,  is  not  a 
theory,  but  tifoLct  which  can  be  seen.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  the  two  processes 
of  shortening  and  marginal  vibration  may 
be  combined.  This  may  possibly  be  the 
true  mechanism  of  the  falsetto  voice,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute. 
It  is  dear  that  the  term  has  been  used  by 
different  persons  in  different  senses,  and 
much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  on  the 
subject  is,  in  my  opinion,  duo  to  this 
cause.  By  most  of  the  old  Italian  writers, 
the  term  falsetto  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  head  voice  ;  by  others  it  is  employed 
to  denote  that  kind  of  voice  ^*  whereby  a 
man  going  beyond  the  upper  limit  of  his 
natural  voice  counterfeits  that  of  a  woman" 
(Rousseau,  '*  Dietionnaire  de  Musique"). 
A  similar  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  beauty  of  falsetto,  some  speaking 
rapturously  of  its  flute- like  softness,  others 
reviling  it  as  '^  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  timbree  of  the  human  voice"  •  (Rous- 
seau,  ibid.),  I  venture  with  all  humility 
to  submit  that  '^  falsetto"  and  *'  head 
voice"  should  not  be  used  interchangeably. 
The  "long  reed"  and  *' short  reed" 
registers  are  used  alike  by  the  two  sexes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  male  voice,  how- 
ever, belon^ng  tor  the  former,  and  the 
{rreater  part  of  the  female  to  the  latter. 
The  term  **  falsetto"  should  be  reserved 
for  the  artificial  method  of  delivery,  by 
which  the  limited  "short  reed"  register 
in  men  is  forced  upward  beyond  its  nat- 
ural compass.  In  this  mode  of  produc- 
tion the  air  is  blown  up  from  the  lungs  so 
gently  that  it  has  not  sufiicient  power  to 
throw  the  whole  thickness  of  the  vocal 
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oord  into  vibration.  This  accounts  for 
the  soft,  **  flute*  like"  tones  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  falsetto  voice. 

To  sum  up  the  mechanism  of  the  regis- 
ters, there  is  first  the  ^'  long  reed  "  or 
*^  chest"  register,  in, which  the  cords  vi- 
brate in  their  whole  length  and  thickness  ; 
then  the  **  short  reed  "  or  **  head  "  regis- 
ter, in  which  the  vibrating  reed  is  grad- 
ually shortened  ;  lastly,  the  falsetto,  which 
belongs  to  men  alone,  and  is  formed  by 
the  vibration  oi  the  margins  only  of  the 
shortened  reeds.  Htch  rises  in  the  long 
reed  register  owing  to  increasing  tension 
of  the  cords  accompanied  by  increasing 
rapidity  of  vibration  ;  when  tibe  cord  can- 
not be  made  more  tense,  the  device  <^ 
shortening  the  reed  is  brought  into  pUy. 
In  the  upper  register  not  only  is  the  aper- 
ture between  the  cords  ('^  glottis")  dimin- 
ished to  the  smallest  possible  nse,  but  the 
whole  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx  is  com- 
pressed from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  very  narrow  chink  for  the  voice  to 
pass  through.  In  the  lower  register,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  larynx  is  wide  open, 
and  the  vibrating  air  rushes  forth  in  a  full 
broad  stream  of  sound. 

Many  singing  masters,  not  content  with 
the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  voice 
which  have  just  been  indicated,  insist  that 
there  are  five  different  rasters,  each  with 
a  distinct  mechanism  of  its  own.  I  am 
not  a  maestrOf  and  therefore  I  am  witling 
to  admit  that,  artistically  speaking,  ih^re 
ought  to  be  five  registers,  or,  in  fact,  any 
number  of  them  that  may  be  thought  de- 
sirable. But  if  that  is  a  necessity  of  art, 
it  is  not  a  necessity  of  Nature,  which  does 
all  that  is  required  by  the  simple  process 
which  has  been  described.  The  differ- 
ences of  mechanism  on  which  the  singing 
masters  profess  to  base  their  division  are 
mostly  of  so  subtle  a  nature  as  to  be  in- 
most invisible  to  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
even  hardly  appreciable  by  the  ordinary 
intellect  I  think,  however,  there  is  a 
way  of  reconciling  their  views  with  mine, 
diametrically  opposed  as  they  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be.  As  a  physiologist,  I  speak 
solely  of  the  tone  of  a  note,  that  is  to  say, 
of  its  place  in  the  musical  scale,  and  I 
say.  That  note  is  delivered  by  the  long 
reed  or  short  reed  adjustment,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  as  musicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  maestrij  speaking  of  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  tone,  say^,  That  note  ou^t  to 
be  delivered  in  such  and  such  a  way  to 


make  it  artisticalty  beautifnl.  In  the  one 
case,  in  short,  the  voice  is  considwed 
purely  as  it  is  prodnoed  m  the  larynx  ;  in 
the  other,  as  it  is  delivered  by  a  well- 
trained  singer  managing  his  resonance  ap« 
paratus  to  the  best  advantage.  Now,  for 
this  result  many  things  are  needed  besides 
the  correct  adjustment  of  the  vocal  cords. 
The  supply  of  breath  must  be  regrulated  to 
a  nicety,  and  the  position  of  the  tongue, 
soft  palate,  cheeks,  and  lips  must  be  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  best  for  the  utterance 
of  each  particular  note.  There  are  rules 
founded  on  experience  which  govern  all 
these  things  ;  these  rules  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  subjective  sensations,  which  are 
scientifically  absurd,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
roav  be  practically  useful,  as  indicating  the 
feelings  that  should  accompany  the  right 
performance  of  the  manoeuvro  required. 
It  is  on  all  this  complicated  mechanism 
that  the  five  registers  of  the  singing  mas- 
ters are  based  ;  the  more  or  less  ^ncif  ul 
changes  in  the  larynx,  to  which  they  at- 
tribute the  slight,  but  artistically  vital, 
differences  in  production  which  their 
trained  ear  enables  them  to  i4f>pTeciate, 
have  in  reality  but  little  share  in  the  re- 
sult. The  difference  between  artistic  and 
inartistic  production  of  the  voice  depends 
far  more  on  the  management  of  the  reso- 
nators than  on  the  adjustment  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

This  point  will  be  better  understood  if 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Helmholtz  has 
shown,  every  musical  sound  is  ^'  com- 
pounded of  many  simples ;"  that  is  to 
say,*  the  fundamental  tone  is  reinforced  by 
a  number  of  secondary  sounds  or  '^  har- 
monics" which  accompany,  and  as  it  were 
echo,  it  in  a  higher  key,  the  whole  being 
blended  into  one  sensation  to  the  ear. 
Then,  again,  it  is  well  known  that  every 
resonance  cavity  hm  what  may  be  called 
an  '^  elective  affinity"  for  one  particular 
note,  to  the  vibrations  of  which  it  re- 
sponds sympathetically,  like  a  lover's 
heart  answering  that  of  his  beloved.  As 
the  crude  note  issues  from  the  larynx,  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  soft  palate  mould 
themselves  by  the  most  delicately  adapted 
movements  into  every  conceivable  variety 
of  shape,  clothing  the  raw  bones  of  sound 
with  body  and  living  richness  of  tone. 
Each  of  the  various  resonance  chambers 
re-echoes  its  corresponding  tone,  so  that 
a  single  well-delivered  note  is  in  reality  a 
full  choir  of  harmonious  sounds. 
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It  has  further  been  proved  that  each 
vowel  has  its  own  special  pitch,  and  hence 
it  cannot  be  sounded  in  perfection  on  any 
other.  The  different  vowels,  in  fact,  are 
produced  by  modifications  in  the  length 
and  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  month,  and 
the  note  of  each  one  of  them  is  that  to 
which  such  a  resonance  chamber  naturally 
responds.  It  follows  from  this  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  effect  from  the  vocal 
instrument,  there  should  be  the  most  per- 
fect possible  adaptation  of  the  various 
vowels  to  the  notes  on  which  they  are  to 
be  sung.  Sounds  like  o  and  ou  (oo)  are 
best  rendered  in  the  lower  notes  of  tlie 
voice  ;  a  and  i  (ee)  in  the  upper.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  sing 
the  latter  vowels  on  deep  notes.  The 
marriage  of  music  to  immortal  verse  can- 
not be  perfect  unless  the  various  affinities 
of  the  vowel  sounds  are  carefully  respected 
by  the  composer. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will,  I  think, 
be  evident  that  no  one,  however  happily 
gifted  in  point  of  voice,  can  use  his  en- 
dowment to  the  best  advantage  without 
careful  training.  Every  note  requires  for 
its  artistic  production,  not  only  a  particular 
adjustment  of  the  larynx,  but  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  the  resonators  and  suitable 
management  of  the  breath,  all  the  compli- 
cated movements  involved  in  these  various 
proceedings  having  to  be  performed  auto- 
matically and  with  the  most  exact  preci- 
sion, and  the  whole  being  combined  into 
one  instantaneous  act.  M.  Jourdain's 
master  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  is  made 
to  appear,  when  he  insisted  on  the  mechan* 
ism  of  utterance  being  clearly  understood. 
When  this  has  been  acquired  the  singer  is 
still  only  like  a  child  that  has  learned  to 
stand  ;  walking,  running,  and  dancing,  in 
other  words  the  junction  of  the  separate 
notes  into  the  *^  link^  sweetness"  of  an 
air,  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  vocaliza- 
tion, and  the  secret  of  sympathetic  expres- 
sion have  yet  to  be  acquired.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  tendencv  at  the  present  day 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  inadequate 
amount  of  training,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  partly  due  to  an  im- 
perfect appreciation  of  its  necessity.  Years 
are  ungrudgingly  given  to  acquiring  a  mas- 
tery of  the  piano  or  violin,  and  it  is  recog- 
nised that  to  excel  with  either  of  these  in- 
struments seven  or  eight  hours  of  laborious 
practice  every  day  are  necessary.  Yet 
many  seem  to  fancy  that  the  voice  can  be 


trained  in  a  few  months.  How  preposter- 
ous such  a  notiofi  is  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think 
about  the  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  vio- 
lin or  piano  the  instrument  is  perfect  from 
the  outset,  and  the  student  has  only  to 
learn  to  play  it ;  the  singer,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  develop— in  some  cases  al- 
most to  create — his  instrument,  and  then 
to  master  the  technique  of  it.  The  human 
larynx  is,  as  already  said,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  most  complicated  kind, 
for  its  two  reeds  are  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  modification  in  sise,  shape,  man- 
ner of  vibration,  etc.  A  distinguished 
surgeon'  not  long  ago  edified  the  public  by 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of  muscular 
movements  executed  by  a  young  lady  while 
performing  a  simple  piece  on  the  piano  ; 
it  would  be  hopelessly  impossible  to  count 
the  movements  of  the  muscles  which  work 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  details  of  vocal  training  I  must 
leave  to  the  singing  masters  ;  I  can  only 
touch  on  one  or  two  points  which  lie  more 
or  less  within  my  own  province.  In  the 
first  place,  the  vocal  omins  must  be 
strengthened  and  developed  by  exercise. 
The  excellent  maxim,  Memoria  excolendo 
augetur,  which  wo  learned  from  the  Latin 
grammar,  is  equally  true  of  muscle,  and  a 
singer's  thyro-arytsenoidei  should  be  in 
as  ffood  condition  as  a  pugilist's  biceps. 
Such  modes  of  life  as  are  good  for  the 
general  health  will  also  help  to  improve 
the  voice  by  expanding  the  chest  and  keep- 
ing all  the  organs  at  their  maximum  of 
efficiency.  In  order  to  '*  know  the  stops" 
of  the  vocal  instrument,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  * '  command  it  to  any  utterance  of  har- 
mony," training  must  be  directed  to  each 
of  the  three  factors  of  voice.  The  art  of 
so  governing  the  breath  that  not  a  particle 
of  it  shall  escape  without  giving  up  its  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  sound  must  first  of 
all  be  acquired.  The  vocal  cords  must  use 
the  breath  as  Jacob  did  the  angel  with 
whom  he  wrestled  ;  they  must  not  suffer 
it  to  depart  till  it  has  blessed  them.  The 
first  thing  the  singer  has  to  do  is  to  learn 
to  breathe  ;  he  must  fill  his  lungs  without 
gasping,  and  empty  them  quickly  or  slow- 
ly, gently  or  with  violence,  according  to 
his  needs.  Much  has  been  written  on 
this  matter  with  which  I  need  not  perplex 
the  reader.  The  problem  is  how  the 
lungs  can  be  replenished  most  advantage- 
ously for  the  purposes  of  the  singer.     The 
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ebest  is  expanded  by  pulling  np  the  ribs, 
and  by  pushing  down  the  diaphragm,  or 
muscular  partition  which  separates  the 
chest  from  the  abdomen.  In  violent  in- 
spiratory effort  the  collar-bone  may  be 
forcibly  drawn  up  by  the  muscles  attached 
to  it,  but  this  mechanism  is  seldom  brought 
into  play  except  in  the  dire  struggle  for 
breath  when  suffocation  is  impending.  It 
18  a  curious  fact  that  men  breathe  differ- 
entlj  from  women,  the  former  using  the 
abdominal  method — that  is,  puKhing  down 
the  diaphragm  -and  the  latter  doing  most 
of  the  work  with  their  upper  ribs.  One 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the  fair 
sex  insist  on  fixing  their  lower  ribs,  to 
which  the  diaphragm  is  attached,  with 
stays,  which  make  free  movement  of  that 
muscle  impossible.  Doctors  have  fulmi- 
nated against  tight  lacing  for  the  last  three 
centuries,**  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  thundered  against 
the  JAckdaw.  Fashion  must  be  obeyed 
whatever  its  victims  mav  have  to  suffer. 
It  is  right  to  state,  however,  that  stays  not 
long  ago  found  a  champion  in  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Professor  of  Patholc^gy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Professor 
Roy  caused  a  little  mild  scandal  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
by  urging  that  the  use  of  stays  might  have 
certain  advantages.  If  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  stood  up  in  Convocation 
and  denied  the  eflScacy  of  baptism,  he 
could  not  have  shocked  his  hearers  more 
than  Dr.  Roy  did  by  such  a  profession  of 
heresy.  The  scientific  ladies,  who  resem- 
ble the  Greek  statues  in  the  looseness  of 
their  waists  if  in  nothing  else,  groaned 
oyer  this  backsliding  in  high  places,  and 
their  more  frivolous  sisters  rejoiced.  A 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  however,  oppor- 
tunely appeared  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Gar- 

*  Stays  are  generally  said  to  have  been  in- 
trodnoed  by  Catherine  de  Mediois,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  natural  genius  for 
the  invention  of  instraments  of  torture.  They 
were,  however,  in  use  long  before  her  time. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  drawing  made  for 
me  in  1884  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfleid  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  date  1043. 
It  is  figured  by  Stratt,  who  calls  it  '*  A  Droll 
Devil."  Mr.  Wingfield  more  apUy  terms  it 
the  "  Fiend  of  Fashion."  It  represents  a  fig- 
ure fantastically  dressed  in  what,  I  suppose, 
was  the  height  of  fashion  of  the  day.  Ite 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  present 
subject  is  that  it  wears  a  pair  of  stays,  laced 
up  in  front,  and  of  sufficient  constrictive 
power  to  please  a  modem  mandaHnt. 


son,  who  at  once  put  the  question  to  the 
touch  by  measurements  made  on  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  present. 
These  showed  that  the  vital  capacity 
(which  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  air 
that  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  after* 
the  deepest  possible  inspiration)  was  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  men  than  in  the 
women,  and  that  while  in  the  former 
there  was  a  constant  diminution  in  the 
vital  ci^acity  in  every  period  of  ten  years 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  latter  it  ac- 
tually increased  after  fifty,  a  time  of  life 
at  which  the  majority  of  ladies  begin  to 
think  more  of  comfort  than  of  restraining 
the  exuberance  of  their  **  figure."  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  however,  that  the 
slight  pressure  exercised  by  stays  does  not 
matter  in  the  case  of  ladies  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  use  their  voices  profession- 
ally, and  who  do  not  care  to  excel  as  ama- 
teurs. In  the  ordinary  work  of  life  stays 
do  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  absurdly  tight  that 
they  do  serious  harm  to  the  internal  or- 
gans. In  the  case  of  the  artUte  it  is  quite 
otherwise  ;  here  anything  which  in  the 
smallest  degree  diminishes  the  vital  capac- 
ity seriously  handicaps  the  singer. 

Although  the  abdominal  mode  of  breath- 
ing may  be  the  natural  method  of  inspira- 
tion, there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
in  singing  it  is  not  the  most  effective.  On 
this  point  the  empirical  traditions  of  sing- 
ing roasters  were  abandoned  some  years 
ago  in  favor  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  teaching  of  science,  and  now  singers 
are  often  taught  to  breathe  by  pushing 
down  the  diaphragm  and  protruding  the 
stomach.  Anatomists  are,  however,  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  Italian  masters 
were  right  in  insisting  that  the  diaphragm 
should  be  fixed,  and  the  abdomen  fiat  in 
inspiration  ;  in  this  method  there  is  great 
expansion  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  the  in- 
crease ia  the  capacity  of  the  chest  takes 
place  chiefly  in  this  direction.  In  this 
form  of  breathing  there  is  far  more  con- 
trol over  expiration  than  when  the  dia- 
phragm is  displaced  ;  the  act  can  be  regu- 
lated absolutely  by  the  will  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  vocalist.  Abdominal 
inspiration  is  apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  followed  by  jerky  expiration,  a  defect 
which  is  fatal  to  artistic  delivery  and  most 
fatiguing  to  the  singer. 

The  training  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
vocal  machinery,   the  vibrating  element 
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and  the  resonant  apparatus,  lies  altogether 
outside  my  province.  What  I  may  call 
the  "  fingering"  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
the  "  tuning"  of  the  resonators  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  constant  practice  under  a 
'good  teacher.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  self-taught  singer.  Constant  imitation 
of  the  best  models  and  the  watchful  dis- 
cipline of  an  experienced  instructor  con- 
stitute the  real  secret  of  the  old  Italian 
schools  of  singing,  which  gave  such  splen- 
did results.  Tosi  insisted  that  the  pupil 
should  never  sing  at  all  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  master.  It  is  important  that 
the  very  best  teacher  that  can  be  found 
should  be  chosen  ;  it  is  a  false  economy 
to  trust  a  young  voice  to  an  inferior  man 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness.  To  masters 
I  venture  to  hint  that  they  should  strive 
to  train  their  pupils  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  golden  age  of  song  before  the 
laiyngoscope  was  invented. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  ear  should 
be  not  less  carefully  trained  than  the  vocal 
oi^ans.  An  old  Scotch  minister  used  to 
tell  his  flock  that  the  conscience  should 
be  kept  '*  as  white  as  the  breest  o'  a  clean 
sark."  The  ear  is  the  conscience  of  the 
voice,  and  its  purity  should  be  not  less 
jealously  guarded.  Many  singers  of  the 
finest  vocal  endowment  fail  from  a  defect 
of  ear ;  their  condition  is  like  that  of  a 
color-blind  painter.  Passing  indisposition 
may  sometimes  vitiate  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  temper  ;  the  artist  should  on  no  ac- 
count attempt  to  sing  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Two  questions  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  the  voice  still  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed— viz.,  when  it  should  be  com- 
menced, and  whether  it  should  be  inter- 
rupted during  the  so-called  *'  cracking" 
period.  Witn  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
training  can  hardly  be  begun  too  early. 
Of  course,  the  kind  and  amount  of  practice 
that  are  necessary  in  the  adult  would  be 
monstrous  in  a  young  child,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why,  even  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  the  right  method  of  voice  produc- 
tion should  not  be  taught.  Singing,  like 
every  other  art,  is  chiefly  learned  by  mi- 
tatum,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  precious  early  years  when 
that  faculty  is  most  highly  developed. 
There  is  no  fear  of  injuring  the  larynx  or 
straining  the  voice  by  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 


habitual  fauHy  vocalisation  which  is  per> 
nicious.  The  sooner  the  right  way  of 
using  the  ^oice  is  taught  the  more  easj 
will  it  be  to  guard  against  the  contraotioa 
of  bad  habits,  which  can  only  be  corrected 
at  a  later  period  with  infinite  tronble. 
Many  of  the  finest  voices  have  been  trained 
almost  from  the  cradle,  so  to  speak.  I 
need  only  mention  Adelina  P^ti,  Chris- 
tine Nilsson,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Madame 
Albani ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  other 
queens  of  song  who  owe  great  part  of 
their  success  to  the  same  cause. 

As  for  the  other  point,  I  am  still  an  ob- 
stinate dissenter  from  the  '*  orthodox" 
teaching  of  singing  masters  on  the  subject. 
I  have  already  more  than  once  expressed 
my  belief  that  there  is  nu  reason  why  train- 
ing, within  certain  limits  €md  under  Hrict 
supervision  by  a  competent  person,  should 
not  be  carried  on  when  the  voice  is  in  the 
transition  stage  of  its  development  from 
childhood  to  adolescence.  The  stock 
argument,  invariably  advanced  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  suspending  the  edacation 
of  the  voice  till  it  has  passed  through  ^e 
*'  breaking"  period,  is  that,  as  the  parts 
are  undergoing  active  changes,  they  there* 
fore  require  complete  rest.  This  would 
equally  apply  to  the  limbs,  and,  in  some 
degree,  also  to  the  brain.  Yet  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to 
forbid  growing  lads  from  exercising  their 
bodies,  even  in  games  involvinsr  consider- 
able muscular  violence,  or  to  interrupt  the 
education  of  the  mental  powers  till  the 
brain  has  become  fully  formed.  Over- 
pressure there  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  voice 
training  as  in  other  kinds  of  instruction. 
All  voices  are  not  capable  of  bearing  the 
same  amount  of  training.  Each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  what  doctors 
call  the  particular  '*  indicatiDns"  that  may 
arise.  My  thesis  holds  good  only  as  a 
general  rule,  to  which  there  may  be  many 
individual  exceptions.  A  judicious  teacher 
will,  however,  have  no  difiiculty  in  decid- 
ing as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  in  any 
given  instance. 

After  the  voice  has  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  the  next  thing  is  to 
keep  it  in  perfect  condition.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  As  Danton  said  that  the 
three  things  needed  to  ensure  sncoess  were 
J)e  Vaudace,  de  Vaudace,  et  encore  de 
Vaudace,  I  say  the  three  things  necessary 
to  keep  the  voice  in  good  order  are  Prac- 
tice,  Practicey   and  again   Practice*      A 
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singer  who  lets  bis  voice  lie  idle  is  pretty 
sure  to  lose  some  of  his  upper  notes,  his 
breathtng.power  falls  below  its  highest 
standard,  and  the  larynx  becomes  less  sup- 
ple and  less  obedient  to  his  will.  Another 
vital  point  is  never,  if  possible,  to  use  the 
voice  when  it  is  not  at  its  best.  The 
slightest  cold  deadens  to  some  extent  the 
▼i^tions  of  the  cords,  and  the  resonators 
are  also  thrown  out  of  tune  by  dryness  or 
excessive  moisture  of  their  lining  mem- 
branes. Bodily  weakness  or  indisposition 
is  reflected  in  the  voice  ;  the  cords  do  not 
eome  firmly  together,  and  their  tension  is 
insufficient  for  perfect  purity,  much  less 
richness,  of  tone.  A  most  esseutial  ele- 
ment iu  the  care  of  the  voice  is  attention 
to  the  general  health.  This  is  very  apt  to 
be  neglected  by  singers,  who  have  rather 
a  tendency,  as  a  class,  to  lead  the  life  of 
hot  house  plants,  living  in  rooms  from 
which  fresh  air  is  shut  out  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  pestilence,  and  taking  little  or  no 
physical  exercise.  It  is  right,  no  doubt, 
that  a  singer  should  shield  his  precious  in- 
strument from  harm  as  carefully  as  a  vio- 
linist protects  his  Straduarius  or  Amati, 
but  exaggerated  precaution  may  defeat  its 
object.  Even  the  most  dainty  of  light 
tenors  cannot  live  wrapped  up  in  cotton 
wool,  and  the  delicacy  engendered  by  the 
unhealthy  conditions  of  life  which  have 
been  referred  to  makes  the  slightest  expo- 
sure to  cold  or  fog  almost  deadly  to  his 
artificially  enervated  throat.  A  singer 
who  wishes  to  keep  himself  in  good  voice 
should  lise,  if  not  exactly  with  his  brother 
minstrel,  the  lark,  at  least  pretty  early, 
say,  before  eight  in  the  morning.  Tosi 
says  that  the  best  hour  for  practice  is  the 
first  of  the  sun,  but  this,  I  fear,  is  a 
**  counsel  of  perfection  "  beyond  the  vir- 
tue of  this  unheroic  age.  The  singer 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  should  harden  his  constitution  by 
leading,  as  far  as  possible,  a  healthy  out- 
door life.  Nothing  gives  richness  and  vol- 
ume to  the  voice  like  vigorous  health  ;  an 
experienced  ear  can  often  tell  a  man's 
physical  condition  by  the  full,  generous 
*'  ring'*  of  his  tones,  both  in  singing  and 
speaking. 

There  is  even  more  superstition  among 
singers  than  among  speakers,  as  to  what 
is  ^*  good  for  the  voice."  A  formidable 
list  of  things  which  were  supposed  bv  the 
ancients  to  be  injurious  is  given  by  Pliny  ; 
it  includes  such  a  variety  of  animal  and 


vegetable  substances  that  one  wonders  how 
unfortunate  vocalists  could  have  found  life 
worth  living  under  such  ultra<Spartan  con- 
ditions. Our  modern  artistes  tend  to  err 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  judge 
from  their  extraordinarily  comprehcDsive 
views  as  to  what  is  *  *  good  **  for  the  voice. 
Every  ^ecies  of  drink  from  champagne  to 
hot  water,  and  almost  every  recognized 
articJe  of  food,  including  that  particularly 
British  institution,  cold  roast  beef,  has  its 
devotees.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  every  one  of  these  things  is  really 
beneficial,  not  from  any  occult  virtue  that 
there  is  in  them,  but  because  the  solids 
give  strength,  while  the  liquids  moisten 
and  lubricate  the  throat.  That  is  the 
whole  secret  of  tha  cordials  and  elixirs  in 
which  many  vocalists  place  their  trust. 

A  useful  example  of  the  proper  care  of 
the  voice  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  Emperor  Nero,  as  is 
well  known,  believed  himself  to  be  a  great 
artist,  a  notion  of  which  those  about  were 
not  likely  to  disabuse  him.  Qis  dying 
words,  Qualis  artifex  pereof  show  that 
he  had  at  least  one  feature  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  He  sought  fame  by  many 
paths,  in  poetry,  fiddling,  driving,  and 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  scientific  experiments  on 
the  bodies  of  his  nearest  relations. .  The 
imperial  virtuoso  was  particularly  vain  of 
his  voice,  which  I  can  well  imagine  to 
have  been  soft  and  sweet,  qualities  which 
often  enough  accompany  a  cruel  nature. 
He  was  proportionately  careful  of  so  pre- 
cious a  possession.  His  system  is  worth 
quoting.  In  addition  to  such  general 
measures  as  attending  to  his  liver,  and  ab- 
staining from  such  fruits  and  other  food 
as  he  fancied  to  be  injurious  to  his  voice, 
we  are  told  that  at  night  he  used  to  lie  on 
his  back  with  a  small  plate  of  lead  on  his 
stomach.  This  was  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  tendency  to  abdom- 
inal breathing,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  less  perfect  way  in  respir- 
ation for  singers.  In  order  to  spare  his 
voice  all  unnecessary  fatigue,  he  gave  up 
haranguing  his  troops  and  ceased  even  to 
address  the  Senate.  As  in  later  times 
there  were  keepers  of  the  King's  con- 
science, Nero  gave  his  voice  into  the  keep- 
ing of  a  phonascus.  He  spoke  only  in  the 
presence  of  this  vocal  director,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  warn  him  when  his  tones  became 
too  loud,  or  when  he  seemed  to  be  in  dan- 
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ger  of  Btraining  his  voioe.  To  the  same 
functionary  was  entrasted  the  formidable 
datj  of  checking  the  Emperor's  eloquence 
when  it  became  too  impetaons  ;  this  he 
did  by  covering  the  imperial  orator's 
mouth  with  a  napkin.  It  mn^t  have 
needed  no  small  measure  of  co\irage  to  ap- 
ply this  effectual  method  of  **  closure"  to 
the  arch- tyrant  of  history  when  intoxicated 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  vocaliza* 
tion. 

While  laying  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
proper  cultivation  in  order  to  make  the 
singer  capable  of  giving  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  his  hearers  with  the  least  amount  of 
fatigue  to  himself,  I  venture  to  add  that 
many  singers  who  are  admirably  trained 
have  rather  a  tondenty  to  **  o'erstep  the 
modesty  of  nature"  in  their  delivery.  It 
was  said  of  Flaubert's  Salammb6,  that  it 
might  be  Carthaginian,  but  it  was  not  hu- 
man ;  in  the  same  way  I  am  disposed  to 
say  of  certain  highly  **  artistic"  vocal  dis- 
plays which  one  is  sometimes  condemned 
to  hear,  that  it  may  be  song  but  it  as- 
suredly is  not  music.  When  listening  to 
such  tremendous  performances,  I  often 
find  myself  echoing  the  words  of  poor 
Christopher  81y  :  " 'Tis  a  very  excellent 
piece  of  work,  madam  lady  ;  would  'twere 
done  !"  An  old  Italian  writer,  himself 
both  a  singer  and  a  teacher,  most  truly 
says  :  ^^E  vaglia  '/  vero^  dove  pctrla  la  pas- 
sione  i  trilli  e  i  passaggi  devon  Ulcere^'* — 
leaving  the  soul  to  be  moved  solely  by  the 
beauty  of  expression.  It  was  this  quality 
of  sympathetic  expression  that  made  the 
singing  of  Tom  Moore,  who  had  no 
**  voice"  in  the  technical  sense,  more  mov- 
ing than  that  of  renowned  artists.  In  an 
altogether  different  line,  Mr.  George 
Grossmith  contrives  by  the  exquisite  clear- 
ness of  his  modulation  to  add  considerably 
to  the  gayety  of  nations  with  a  very  lim- 
ited stock  of  notes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  re- 
lating to  song  at  the  present  day  is  the 
scarcity  of  really  fine  voices.  It  will  not, 
I  suppose,  be  seriously  argued  that  t*he 
human  voice  is  degenerating,  and  never 
were  the  inducements  to  cultivate  it  more 
abundant  or  more  powerful.  Yet,  if  we 
are  to  believe  many  competent  authorities, 
never  were  first-rate  voices  so  rare  as  at 
the  present  time.  The  complaint  is  not 
altogether  new,  and  is,  in  part  at  least, 
nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  moan  of 
the  laudator  tempori$  aeti  over  the  deca- 


dence of  things  in  general.     Rossini  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  complained  that  there 
were  so  few  good  voices,  and  quite  at  the 
beginning   of   last  century   we  find  Toai 
speaking  of  his  own  period  as  one  of  de- 
cay.    Mancini  also  (1774)  says  that  vocal 
art  had  then  fallen  very  low,  a  circum*- 
stanco    which    he    attributes    to    singers 
''having  forgotten  the  old  systems  and 
the  sound  practice  of  the  ancient  schools." 
Still,  modern  writers  on  singing  are  agreed 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  really  beautiful 
voices  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  very  few  points  on  which  these 
contentious  persons  are  agreed,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  to 
which  they  bear  witness.     Good  tenors 
are  especially  rare,  even  among  Italians, 
the  chosen  people  of  song.     There  are  no 
tenors  now   who  can  be  compared  with 
Mario   or  Rubini  ;    indeed,    one  gathers 
from    Mr.   Sims  Reeves's   reminiscences, 
published  not  long  ago,  that  the  world  is 
at  present   blessed  with  only  one  really 
first-ratet  enor.     Mr.  Reeves's  leaves  his 
readers  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  Triton  among  contemporaneous  min- 
nows of  song.     We  have  no  basso  that 
can  stand  beside  Lablache.     Except   Ma- 
dame Patti,  whose  glorious  voice  is  now  too 
seldom    heard,    and    Madame    Christine 
Nilsson,  who,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of 
song,  has  quitted  the  lyric  stage,  Madame 
Albani  and  Madame  Sembrich  are  almost 
the  sole  inheritors  of  the  renown  of  the 
great  prime  donne  of  old.     It  is  not  only 
in  compass  and  quality  that  our  latter-day 
voices  are  inferior  to  those  of  preceding 
generations,  but  in  endurance.     Catalani's 
magnificent  voice  remained  unimpaired  up 
to  extreme  old  age,  and  Farinelli's  only 
died  with  him.     Matteucci,  when  past  his 
eightieth   year,    used   to  sing  in   church 
every  Sunday  per  mera  devozione,  and  such 
was  the  freshness  and  flexibility   of   his 
voice  that  those  who  could  not  see  him 
took  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.     Indeed,  this  was  not 
very  uncommon  in  singers  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  best  traditions  of  the  old  Italian 
school,  which  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
secret  of  perpetual  youth  as  far  as  the 
voice  was  concerned. 

Now,  to  what  can  our  poverty  in  voices 
of  the  highest  class  be  due  ?  I  believe  to 
a  combination  of  three  different  causes  : 
First,  inadequacy  of  training  ;  secondly, 
the  want  of  good  teachers  ;  and  thirdly. 
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the  gradual  rise  of  the  concert  pitch  which 
bas  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Insuffi- 
cient training  arises  from  the  breathless 
haste  to  **  succeed  "  which  is  a  character- 
if»tic  of  this  feverish  age.  Voices  are 
quickly  run  up  by  contract,  and  as  swiftly 
fall  into  decay  The  preference  for  sup- 
posed **  royal  roads'*  over  the  hard- beaten 
path  that  has  led  former  singers  to  fame 
is  another  error  which  has  worked  almost 
as  much  mischief  in  song  as  it  has  in 
scholarship.  A  vocalist  nowadays  thin]^ 
that  a  year  in  England  and  a  second  year 
in  Italy  is  all  that  is  needed  to  equip  him 
for  a  brilliant  artistic  career,  in  **  the 
bravo  days  of  old  "  singers  never  deemed 
their  vocal  education  complete  until  they 
had  given  six  or  seven  years  to  the  cease- 
less study  of  their  art 

The  want  of  good  teachers  is  closely 
connected  with  the  inadequacy  of  modem 
training,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  man  who 
has  not  himself  had  the  patience  or  the 
industry  to  master  his  art  cannot  be  a  sat- 
isfactory guide  to  others.  Show  and  su- 
perficial brilliancy  of  execution  are  aimed 
at  rather  than  solidity  and  thoroughness  ; 
more  attention  is  paid  to  vocal  tours  de 
force  than  to  artistic  ornament.  The  firm 
basis  of  experience  has  been  abandoned 
for  fantastic  methods  of  teaching  which 
are  useless  when  they  are  not  positively 
harmful.  I  would  earnestly  advise  all 
those  who  profess  to  impart  the  divine  art 
of  song,  like  Prospero,  to  ''  drown  their 
books,'*  and  study  the  production  of  the 
voice  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  branch  of 
Chinese  metaphysics. 

That  the  high  concert  pitch  now  gener- 
ally used,  especially  in  this  country,  throws 
an  unnatural  strain  on  even  the  finest 
voices,  is  a  fact  as  to  which  most  authori- 
ties are  agreed.  In  the  classical  period  of 
music  A  (second  space  treble  cleff)  repre- 
sented from  415  to  429  vibrations  ;  this 
pitch  suited  the  human  voice  admirably. 
The  desire  to  get  increasingly  brilliant  ef- 
fects from  the  orchestra  forced  the  pitch 
higher  and  higher,  till  so  much  confusion 
prevailed  that,  in  1859,  a  French  Com- 
mission fixed  the  standard  pitch  at  485 
vibrations.  This  is  called  the  normal 
diapason,  and  is  now  generally  used  on  the 
Continent,  but  England,  with  her  custom- 
ary insular  independence,  has  not  con- 
formed to  the  general  rule  in  this  matter, 
and  the  pitch  has.  in  this  country  actually 
risen  to   458  vibrations.     This  result  is 


largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  impulse 
given  to  orchestral  music  by  the  genius  of 
Costa,  who,  so  long  as  he  could  get  brill- 
iant effects  from  his  instruments,  cared 
little  for  the  consequences  which  the  rise 
of  pitch  entailed  on  the  voice.  But  it 
will  be  said.  Since  it  is  all  a  matter  of  con., 
vention,  why  cannot  the  pitch  be  lowered  ? 
I  believe* the  chief  obstacle  is  the  expense 
which  this  would  involve  through  the  ne- 
cessity of  altering  instruments.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  £80,000 
to  alter  those  of  the  military  bands  alone, 
and  politicians  probably  think  that  these 
are  hardly  the  times  to  ask  for  money  for 
such  an  object. 

But  worse  even  than  the  undue  height 
of  the  pitch  is  the  difference  between  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
which  has  just  been  referred  to.  Herr 
Joachim  complains  that  he  is  obliged  to 
begin  screwing  up  his  violin  eight  weeks 
before  he  comes  to  England,  in  order  that 
the  instrument  may  not  be  injured  by  a 
sudden  change.  It  is  not  so  easy,  how- 
ever, for  the  singer  to  prepare  his  deli- 
cately strung  instrument  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  result  is  necessarily  great  strain  to 
the  vocal  cords  and  throat  generally.  The 
high  pitch  used  in  England  leads  to  the 
production  of  very  disagreeable  shrieking  ; 
notes  are  delivered  which  are  in  no  sense 
artisticallv  beautiful,  and  which  only 
^*  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 
Nearly  all  singers  are  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  pitch.  The  sole  exceptions  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  contraltos,  whom  a  high  pitch 
does  not  affect  so  much  as  it  does  others. 
I  know  of  one  justly  celebrated  contralto 
who  produces  an  extraordinary  effect  by 
her  low  E.  If  the  pitch  were  altered  this 
vocal  feat  would  no  longer  be  so  wonder- 
ful, and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  this 
lady  should  wish  the  present  state  of 
things  to  continue. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  supposed  scarcity 
of  Kood  voices  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  not  only  the 
pitch  but  the  standard  of  vocal  excellence 
that  has  risen.  We  know  how  the  general 
level  of  literary  style  has  risen,  and,  in 
particular,  how  the  art  of  melodious  versi- 
fication has  been  popularized,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  so  that  every  cheap  maga- 
zine, and  even  the  poets*  comer  of  provin- 
cial newspapers,  contains  copies  of  verses 
which  would  have  earned  considerable 
reputation  for  the  authors  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  ago.  It  is  immensely  more 
difficult  now  to  make  a  name  by  writing. 
May  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be 
the  case  as  regards  singing  ?  I  fear  we 
most  not  ]»y  that  flattering  nnction  to  our 
souls.  Great  singers  are  rarer  nowadays 
than  in  former  times,  because  voice  train- 


ing is  almost  a  lost  art.  The  remedy  lies, 
as  has  been  said,  in  a  return  to  methods 
consecrated  by  glorious  tradition,  and 
fruitful  of  results  which,  as  experience  has 
abundantly  proved,  cannot  be  attained  by 
shorter  or  easier  ways. — Contemporary 
Review, 


•♦• 
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BT    ROBERT   RIVHARD80N. 

Three  feet  by  two  of  hazy  blue, 

As  near  as  the  eye  can  measure, 
I  can  see  of  the  sky  from  where  I  lie, 

But  oh  !  the  springs  of  pleasure 
That  streak  of  azure  can  bring  a  man 

Who  all  the  while  is  knowing, 
As  a-bed  he  lies,  that  the  azure  skies. 

And  the  summer  days  are  going. 

This  is  all  of  the  summer  I'm  like  to  know. 

This  and  the  blithe  canary 
Who  sings  for  my  cheer  so  brave  and  clear 

Gravottes  and  rondos  airy. 
Such  a  masterly  ^'  brio  1"— such  gay  roulades 

Come  throbbing  thick  and  fast ; 
What  trills  and  shakes  the  little  bird  takes 

For  the  warm  days  come  at  last. 

This  is  all  the  summer  that's  wafted  down 

From  sky  and  cloud  to  me  : — 
While  the  folk  are  flocking  out  of  town 

To  mountain,  locb,  and  sea, 
I  am  lying  here  in  the  prime  o'  the  year. 

And  dreaming  of  uplands  sweet, 
With  the  honey  of  heather  blent  together 

**  With  the  smell  of  bog  myrtle  and  peat.''  ♦ 

I  shall  not  hear  this  passing  year 

The  dithyramb  song  of  the  tide. 
But  I  listen  instead  to  the  hollow  tread 

Of  the  weariful  street  outside. 
The  ceaseless  beat  of  London's  feet 

Comes  dreamily  up  to  me, 
Not  the  long  cool  plunge  of  the  western  wave 

When  the  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea. 

All  the  summer  I  know  !— nay, 'tis  not  so — 

It  were  a  sin  nnshriven 
Forgetting  the  sweetest  boon  of  all 

Dropt  straight  to  me  from  heaven. 
Two  women  for  heart  of  charity 

Will  visit  my  room  forlorn, 
And  in  their  grace  make  the  dusky  place 

Shine  like  the  breaking  mom. 


*  The  refrain  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Ballad  of  his  Own  Conntry.'* 
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They  bring  bright  smiles  and  merry  words, 

And  womanly  kind  looks — 
Words  sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds 

That  sing  by  hidden  brooks. 
They  come  and  bring  the  sammer's  dower. 

And  straight  my  city  room 
Is  filled  with  the  color  of  fern  and  flower. 

And  the  forest's  faint  perfume. 

They  bring  me  spoil  of  brook  and  brake 

From  lush-green  Berkshire  valleys, 
Buds  of  amethyst  that  the  dews  have  kissed 

In  glowing  garden  alleys. 
White  lilies,  white  as  the  hands  they  fill, 

From  glimmering  river  ledges  ; 
And  roses — I  know  where  these  roses  grow, 

By  trailing  hawthorn  hedges. 

A  spell  they  weave,  and  a  peace  they  leave, 

A  calm  beyond  the  telling  ; 
But  scarce  to  song  the  thoughts  belong 

That  in  my  heart  are  dwelling. 
For  when  the  thought  is  overwrought, 

The  muse  will  fold  her  wings. 
And  kindly  wise  will  not  surprise 

The  heart's  profoundest  springs. 


— Good  Words, 
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I  WAS  in  Palis  the  other  day,  where  I 
proposed  to  make  some  arrangements  with 
my  friends  for  our  annual  gathering  in 
September,  and  I  paid  a  visit,  as  I  always 
do,  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  LebJano.  He  is 
a  well-known  physician  of  the  Pantheon 
district,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, a  very  popular  ex-Mayor,  and  a  stout 
Republican.  His  house  is  the  rendezvous 
of  many  of  the  more  active  students,  of 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  among  the 
workmen,  and  of  leading  politicians  of 
various  color.  I  willingly  accepted  his 
invitation  to  breakfast,  for  he  told  me  that 
he  expected  a  Radical  deputy  from  the 
Chamber  to  consult  with  him  about  a  new 
popular  library,  and  that  a  few  of  his  po- 
litical friends  were  likely  to  join  them. 
In  Paris  I  delight  ^to  listen  to  all  sides  in 
turn  ;  and,  as  your  true  Parisian  asks  for 
nothing  more  than  a  patient  listener,  I 
usually  confine  my  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion to  a  series  of  questions,  and  to  recall- 
ing my  voluble  neighbors  to  the  point  in 
discussion.     I  promised  to  myself  an  oc- 


casion for  gathering  some  ideas  about  the 
opinion  of  Paris  and  the  present  situation. 

'^  And  do  you  find  that  this  great  Exhi- 
bition has  fulfilled  its  purposes,"  I  said  to 
my  old  friend,  as  we  were  waiting  for  his 
guests,  '*  and  does  it  prove  a  fitting  me- 
morial of  the  centenary  of  the  Revolu- 
Uon?" 

**  This  wretched  fair  I"  he  cried,  "  this 
monster  bazaar  which  the  advertising  shop^ 
men  have  set  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Empire  in  the  race  of 
vulgar  display  I  We  thought  the  new 
Opera  the  last  word  of  tasteless  extrava- 
gance ;  but  this  mammoth  booth  of  glass^ 
and  iron  out-herods  the  Opera.  All  hon- 
est Republicans  have  seen  its  progress  with 
shame  and  indignation  ;  and  our  workmen, 
regard  it  as  the  Golden  Calf  at  whoso 
shrine  the  bourgeoisie  worship.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  anything  which  could 
show  more  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  1789 
is  foi|^otteu  and  dishonored  to-day. " 

''  It  seems  popular  enough,"  I  replied,. 
"  with  a  good  many  Parisians  whom  I 
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meet,  and  the  newspapers  write  as  if  Paris 
were  keeping  what  we  call  at  home  one 
long  Bank  Holiday." 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  hotels  and  the 
shops,  the  theatres  and  the  cabmen,  are 
doing  a  capital  trade,  and  money  is  flow- 
ing in  the  city  like  water.  But  what  has 
a  big  tradesman's  advertisement  to  do  with 
the  Republic  of  1789  ?  We  thought  that 
our  grandsires  then  had  fought  and  died 
for  something  more  sacred  than  quick  re- 
turns for  their  money,  that  the  downfall 
of  the  Ancien  Regime  meant  less  of  selfish 
ostentation  and  a  simpler  and  a  nobler  life 
for  all  citizens  alike.  And  the  monument 
they  have  raised  to  the  men  who  fought 
Europe  is  a  pyramid  of  silks  and  lace,  of 
porcelain  and  of  jewels,  piled  up  in  a  Ton- 
quin  pagoda  of  blue  and  gold.  But  here 
comes  in  our  friend  from  the  Chambers, 
and  you  shall  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
question. ' ' 

The  Radical  deputy  was  no^  intro- 
duced, and  as  some  other  guests  began 
presently  to  drop  in,  we  sat  down  to  that 
most  agreeable  kind  of  entertainment,  the 
free  and  easy  breakfast  in  a  political 
house  ;  where  a  light  meal,  skilfully  served 
by  a  single  neat  honne^  brings  together  for 
an  hour  half  a  dozen  intimate  friends. 
They  have  different  occupations,  opinions^ 
and  rank ;  they  contradict  each  other 
frankly  enough,  and  are  too  much  given 
to  talking  at  the  same  moment  Their 
habits  have  more  vivacity  than  is  usual  in 
a  London  Club,  and  a  stranger  might  al- 
most imagine  that  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel.  So,  in  fact,  they  occasion- 
ally are  ;  but  the  brandished  knife  is  only 
used  to  enforce  an  argument ;  and  be- 
tween the  sardines  and  the  coffee  one 
hears  a  continuous  rattle  of  pointed  and 
ingenious  ideas. 

Breakfast  began  with  a  general  talk 
about  the  latest  move  of  the  Boulangists, 
Ferry's  speech,  how  Monsieur  Camot 
looked  as  he  kissed  the  fish-wives,  Pel- 
letan's  last  article,  the  International  Con- 
gress, and  Millet's  Angelus,  ^^  So  our 
friend  here  has  already  been  abusing  the 
exhibition,"  said  the  Radical  deputy  to 
me,  **  le  vieux  Cordelier,  that  he  is  1" 

"Well!"  said  I,  ''there  are  many 
things  which  interest  me  in  Paris  beside 
the  shops,  but  of  course  I  shall  walk  round 
the  Fair  now  I  am  here.  And  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  is  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  big  show  by  an  homme  si- 


rieux.  We  have  had  for  years  past  in 
London  our  Fisheries,  Healtheries,  Japan- 
neries,  and  Colinderies,  with  plenty  of 
shops,  music,  restaurants,  fountains,  and 
electric  lights.  But  no  one  supposed  that 
these  had  any  connection  with  the  British 
Constitution  or  our  glorious  revolution  of 
1688.  And,  except  that  a  great  many 
people  saw  some  pretty  things  and  passed 
pleasant  evenings,  and  that  some  of  them 
stayed  out  too  late  at  night,  and  ate  more 
than  was  good  for  them,  I  never  heard 
much  of  good  or  bad  about  these  new 
bazaars,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury does  annually  open  them  with  his 
archiepiscopal  blessing,  and  the  poet- 
laureate  celebrates  them  in  a  new  ode. 
Yon  think  that  in  Paris  it  has  a  serious 
political  aspect  ?" 

'*  Certainly,  we  do,"  saiil  the  Radical 
deputy,  ''  and  the  result  has  proved  it. 
£very  one  can  see  how  much  it  amuses 
and  interests  the  people,  and  figures  prove 
the  immense  impetus  it  has  given  to 
trade.  But  all  this  is  a  very  trivial  and 
low  estimate  of  its  effect.  The  Exhibi- 
tion has  in  many  ways  very  great  educa- 
tional uses,  and  is  being  used  by  the 
people  as  a  real  popular  school.  It  has 
shown  to  Frenchmen  and  to  the  world  the 
vast  resources  of  France  in  industry,  in 
organization,  in  science,  and  in  art.  It  is 
the  revanche  of  peace.  It  has  raised  the 
self-respect  of  our  countrymen.  And  it 
has  proved  to  Europe  that,  in  the  arts  of 
peace  at  any  rate,  we  are  still  second  to 
none." 

At  this  point  a  young  journalist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Repuhlique  Pranpaise,  whose 
eagerness  to  enlighten  me  I  had  already 
observed,  broke  into  the  conversation  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  the  Parisian  who 
has  seen  the  world  :  that  is  to  say,  one 
who  has  spent  three  weeks  in  London  and 
four  days  in  Rome  and  Vienna.  *'  Mon- 
sieur," said  he,  **  I  have  seen  your  *  Fish- 
eries '  and  '  Japanneries '  at  Some  Ken^ 
siti'taun,  and  I  nave  seen  every  one  of  the 
Expontions  Universelles  in  Europe  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  were  nothing- 
mere  sheds,  iron  girders,  and  bunting. 
No  art,  no  science,  nothing  marvellous 
about  them  :  simply  Foires  au  pain  d^S^ 
pice,  under  different  names.  Our  Expo- 
sition  here  is  a  very  different  thing.  In 
mere  mass  and  space,  it  would  swallow  op 
a  dozen  such  shows  as  you  have  at  Ken- 
sington.    In  brightness,  gayety,  and  va- 
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ried  interest,  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
seen  on  earth.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
merely  intended  to  delight  the  tourist  and 
the  hadaud.  The  art  of  the  galleries  is 
not  high  art ;  but  there  is  everywhere  in 
the  vast  building  a  serions  aim  at  decora- 
tive design.  Such  a  profusion  of  artistic 
fancy,  such  industrial  aptitude,  and  such 
mastery  of  the  resources  of  organizing  gi* 
gantic  undertakings,  could  nowhere  be 
produced  to*day  outside  the  city  of  Paris. 
Could  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg  get  a 
million  visitors,  week  by  week,  to  pay 
their  entrance  ?  Could  Rome,  Vienna,  or 
Madrid  furnish  workmen,  artists,  design- 
ers, and  decorators  in  sufficient  number  to 
raise  such  a  building  in  a  year  f  And 
though  your  countrymen  in  England  could 
no  doubt  produce  another  great  machi- 
nery hall,  and  even  another  Eiffel  Tower, 
yoa  will  hardly  feel  confident  of  equalling 
the  paintings,  sculptures,  carvings,  bronzes, 
and  porcelains,  which  are  displayed  by  the 
mile." 

*'  Bah  I"  cried  the  old  doctor,  who 
coald  hardly  contain  his  indignation  ; 
*  *'  does  a  mile  of  porcelain  figures  equal 
one  honest  citizen  doing  his  duty  ?  Are 
the  people  taught  or  ennobled  by  this 
lavish  display  of  wanton  extravagance  ? 
And  what  have  all  these  shop-fronts  and 
cheap- jack  riclames  to  do  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Revolution  and  the  patriots 
who  founded  the  first  Republic  f  If  this 
Exhibition  had  been  simply  announced  as 
a  big  tradesmen's  bazaar,  where  they 
might  show  their  wares  and  amuse  idlers 
by  night  in  a  monster  ca/i  chantantj  the 
affair  would  have  ended  there,  so  long  as 
manifest  fraud  was  not  committed,  or  pub- 
lic decency  outraged.  But  your  party,'' 
said  he  with  a  glance  at  the  Radical  dep- 
uty, ' '  have  made  it  a  matter  of  state  ; 
yon  have  called  upon  Europe  to  keep 
high  festival  and  to  witness  how  the  third 
Republic  can  honor  the  memory  of  the 
first." 

**  Mon  cher,*'  replied  the  deputy,  **  let 
us  look  at  things  like  practical  men.  In 
politics  anything  may  be  made  to  look 
preposterous,  if  we  treat  it  in  an  absolute 
way,  and  look  at  it  from  the  extreme 
point  of  view.  How  would  you  have  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  celebrated  ? 
By  reviews,  processions,  an  historical  mas- 
querade, salvos  of  artillery,  buncombe 
orations,  another  Festival  of  Federation,  a 
ball,  a  banquet — or  what  ?     Pray,  what 


were  the  suggestions  for  a  commemora- 
tion, what  are  the  examples,  where  can 
we  go  for  a  reasonable  model  ?  The 
world,  oven  the  transatlantic  world,  is 
sick  of  Fonrth<of-July  orations  by  promi* 
nent  citizens,  and  the  late  Aroeri<*an  Cen- 
tenary was  a  hollow  and  wearisome  affair. 
They  make  pretty  masquerading  proces- 
sions in  Vienna  ;  but  you  would  hardly 
enjoy  to  see  the  events  of  1789  repro- 
duced in  the  streets  by  a  set  of  Porte  St. 
Martin  tableaux.  Foreign  historians,  I 
know,  and  especially  that  old  tyrant- 
worshipping  Carlyle,  have  made  broad  fun 
of  the  original  Festival  of  the  Federates. 
What  would  they  have  said  of  a  mere  im- 
itation ?  No  !  every  sort  of  commemora- 
tive ceremony  that  was  ever  suggested  was 
a  ceremony^  and  nothing  more — a  mimic 
representation  of  something  real,  or  a 
monotonous  gathering  of  persons  who 
came,  not  to  do  anything,  but  to  be  looked 
at — soldiers,  artillery,  citizens,  firemen, 
clubs,  workmen,  or  the  like,  carrying  ban- 
ners and  emblems.  Or  else  it  was  a  stream 
of  speeches,  recitations,  or  other  rhetori- 
cal displays,  that  had  no  other  object 
except  display.  Every  form  of  public 
ceremonial  that  the  wit  of  man  has  de- 
vised, is,  after  all,  a  piece  of  stage-play, 
a  scenic  effect  which  is  over  in  a  day  and 
which  has,  and  can  have,  no  operative 
value.  Well  1  like  men  of  sense  our 
Chamber  decided  that  it  would  have  no 
stage-play  at  all,  but  something  which 
could  be  seen  continuously  the  whole  year 
through,  and  something  which  twenty 
millions  of  people  should  see.  The  age, 
after  all,  is  the  age  of  industry  ;  the  great 
achievements  of  our  generation  are  scien- 
tific, practical,  inventive.  Material 
achievements  are  not  the  greatest  of  man's 
works  :  but  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  handled,  tested,  and  exhibited  for  in- 
spection. The  moral  and  intellectual,  the 
social  and  political  forces  of  a  people  cannot 
be  put  into  glass  cases  and  tned  or  weigh- 
ed by  a  jury  of  experts.  The  mechanical, 
artistic,  and  productive  forces  of  a  people 
can  be.  We  cannot  display  the  genius  of 
our  people,  nor  their  courage.  We  can 
display  their  skill  of  hand.  In  the  Champ 
de  Mars  you  may  see  to-day  a  manifold 
encyclopsedia  of  the  material  civilization 
of  France  to-day." 

**  An  encyclopaedia  indeed  1"  cried  our 
indignant  friend  the  doctor,  '^  let  me  beg 
you  not  to  degrade  that  name.      There 
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was  an  encyclopaedia  once,  in  the  great 
century,  the  work  of  the  immortal  Dide- 
rot and  his  noble  colleagues,  which  was  a 
.worthy  tribute  to  the  equality  of  citizens 
and  to  the  dignity  of  manual  labor.  They 
toiled  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  Sci- 
ence with  Industry,  and  they  thought  the 
highest  aim  of  philosophy  was  to  teach 
men  how  to  improve  human  life.  Do  not 
compare  that  glorious  enterprise  with  the 
greedy  puffs  of  their  wares  put  forth  by 
the  creatures  of  our  modem  luxury.  Dia- 
monds for  American  speculators,  services 
of  plate,  costly  satins,  feathers,  and  sweet- 
meats, seem  the  principal  trophies  of 
modem  civilization.  ' 

'^  The  Qovemment  of  M.  Caraot  did 
not  invent  modern  civilization,  and  is  not 
responsible  for  its  defects, ' '  said  our  friend 
the  deputy  ;  ^*  the  Government  takes  in- 
dustry and  art  as  it  finds  them,  and  ena- 
bles all  who  are  occupied  with  them  to 
show  their  products  to  the  world.  There 
4s  no  doubt  much  wanton  luxury  and 
much  vile  taste  in  the  industry  of  the  day. 
-But  no  Government  whatever  can  suppress 
luxury  or  punish  vulgarity.  If  it  gives  all 
producers  a  fair  field,  encouraging  none 
in  particular,  and  establishes  a  tribunal  of 
honest  and  competent  judges,  it  has  done 
everything  which  it  can  do  or  ought  to  do. 
I  say  it  most  seriously  that  a  man  who 
would  honestly  devote  some  months  to  a 
patient  study  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Exhibition  would  como  away  with  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  state  of  industry 
and  art  ;  a  knowledge  far  wider  and  more 
real  than  any  reader  of  Diderot's  Encyclo- 
pedie  (*«'er  had,  and  indeed  more  so  than 
any  of  its  authors.  Diderot,  could  he 
have  walked  round  these  galleries  to-day, 
would  have  seen  in  the  flesh  his  vision  of 
the  apotheosis  of  labor.  Now  have  you 
ever  been  inside  the  place  yourself,  my 
dear  doctor  ?'' 

**  Yes,"  said  our  pessimist  friend,  "  I 
walked  round  the  fair  one  day  ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  sing  ^unc  Dimittut,  As  I 
passed  along  those  weary  miles  of  plate- 
glass  cases  and  beer-shops,  where  the 
idleis  of  all  nations,  colluvies  gtntium, 
were  staring  at  gewgaws  and  consuming 
hocksy  I  could  think  only  of  the  scenes 
which  that  Champ  de  Mars  has  witnessed 
of  old.  How  often  has  it  rung  with  the 
-^iramp  of  the  heroes  who  preserved  our 
country  !  I  can  see,  in  the  mind's  eye, 
where  the  booths  stand  to-day,  the  stout 


citizen  soldiers  who  followed  Hoche  and 
Dumouriez  in  arms,  the  national  guards 
who  stood  by  Lafayette  and  Bailly.  As 
in  Detaille's  grand  picture  of  the  '  Sol- 
dier's Dream, '  I  can  see,  in  the  clouds 
hovering  over  us,  the  spiritual  host  of  the 
Federals  of  1790 — when  400,000  French- 
men, who  meant  what  they  said,  swore 
that  France  should  be  free  and  great.  Let 
me  beg  you,"  he  said  to  me,  **  my  Eng- 
lish friend,  to  visit  while  in  Paris  the 
Loan  collection  in  the  Louvre  of  the 
memorials  of  the  Revolution.  You  will 
see  there  a  score  of  representations  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Federation  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  if 
a  gathering  so  massive,  so  simple,  and  so 
gennine  was  not  a  nobler  sight  than  the 
orgy  of  luxury  and  gluttony  which  now 
pollutes  that  historic  site." 

**  Certainly,"  said  I,  *'  I  shall  carefully 
study  that  collection  of  memorials.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  present 
visit,  and  I  have  spent  some  hours  there 
to  day.  Though  there  b  nothing  there 
particularly  new,  and  nothing  at  all 
beautiful,  I  received  a  vivid  impression 
from  the  accumulation  of  so  great  a  col- 
lection of  portraits,  views,  relics,  letters, 
and  mementos  of  men  and  events  that  aie 
so  familiar  to  us  in  books.  I  seem  to  have 
seen  the  Revolution  myself.  I  no  longer 
imagine  its  scenes  :  I  remember  them. 
The  famous  names  of  it  are  as  well  known 
by  sight  to  me  as  my  own  acquaintances. 
And  it  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least 
if  I  met  Camille  Desmoulins  gesticulatiog 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  heard  Danton  bring 
down  his  big  fist  on  the  table  of  the  near- 
est caf  6." 

'^  That  is  just  an  instance  of  the  mis- 
take which  our  dear  doctor  makes, ' '  broke 
in  the  journalist  of  the  RSpubUque  Fran- 
paise ;  ''he  is  always  forgetting  how 
much  there  is  to  see  besides  the  pagodas 
and  the  restaurants.  Paris  itself  is  the 
real  memorial  of  the  Revolution,  and  Pa- 
risians are  celebrating  their  centenary  in 
fifty  different  forms.  Take  the  Paris  of 
1789  with  its  narrow,  dark,  and  winding 
streets,  its  unpaved  lanes,  its  revolting 
graveyards,  picturesque  confusion,  un- 
healthy impdsseSy  unwholesome  water,  and 
poisonous  drainage ;  the  old  Paris  of 
monks  and  nuns,  b^^gars  and  thieves, 
with  a  tangle  of  locid  authorities,  and  a 
multitude  of  ancient  abuses.  Compare 
that  with  the  Paris  of  to  day,  and  we  ask 
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the  nationg  of  Earope  to  decide  if  the 
RevohitioD  has  not  given  as  ranch." 

**  Why,"  said  the  doctor,  **  it  was  the 
two  Empires,  not  the  Rerolntion,  which 
gave  us  the  Paris  of  to-day,  with  the 
Opera  House,  the  me  de  Rivo)i,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  workmen  out  of  Paris  to 
the  wilds  of  Belleville  and  La  Villetto  !" 

'*  Besides,'*  said  the  journalist,  disdain- 
ing to  notice  the  doctor's  retort,  ''  there 
are  in  Paris  to-day  a  score  of  exhibitions, 
roasenms,  sights,  or  monuments,  which 
are  quite  apart  from  the  Expoidtion  Uni- 
versatile  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  They  are 
nearly  all  historical,  and  would  form  an 
edncation  by  themselves,  if  honestly  stud* 
ied.  The  ^  retrospective  '  Museum  in  the 
Trocad^ro  forms  a  history  of  French  art 
for  eight  centuries,  and  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  exquisite  objects  which 
have  never  been  brought  together  before, 
and  are  seldom  to  be  seen  at  all.  Archi« 
tecture,  sculpture,  chasing,  enamels,  carv* 
ing,  embroideries,  may  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion. It  is  a  school  for  the  history  of 
art." 

^'  Ah  I"  groaned  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
bit  of  a  collector,  **  I  would  give  the 
contents  of  a  whole  gallery  of  modem 
'  exhibits '  for  one  of  those  jewelled 
chd9W9  from  the  sacristies  of  Amiens  or 
Reims. " 

'^  Then  again,"  continued  the  journal- 
ist, ''  there  is  the  Revolution  Museum  in 
the  Louvre  of  which  you  have  just  been 
speaking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Oaraavalet 
collection  of  the  historv  of  Paris.  And 
the  reproductions  of  tne  Bastille  and  of 
the  Temple,  the  various  historical  pano- 
ramas of  ParU  h  trovers  len  Agen^  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  Jeanne  d'Arc 
Museum,  and  a  dozen  more,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Tonquin,  Cairo,  and  the  historical 
reproductions  of  ancient  habitations." 

'^  The  habitations  I"  shouted  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  loud  laugh,  '*  why,  I  saw  a  lot 
of  cockneys  buying  photographs  in  the 
Phcmician  damieiU  of  the  year  4000  b.  c  , 
as  the  catalogue  calls  it,  and  the  rest  were 
drinking  bocks  in  the  Athenian  house  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  Mon  Dieu  I  they  are 
only  fit  for  the  Whitsuntide  fair  in  the 
Tuileries  Gkirden  I" 

*'  Now,  my  dear  doctor,"  cried  the 
deputy,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  ^'  what 
are  you  doing  but  sneering  at  popular 
education  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses — ^you,  the  apostle  of  free  libraries. 


about  which  I  came  to  talk  ?  Of  course 
the  blouses  get  dry  as  they  drag  their 
children  round  these  miles  of  show.  But 
the  '  habitations  '  are  a  very  fair  method 
of  raising  the  people's  interest  in  the  his- 
tory  of  human  civilization.  They  are  far 
better  done  than  most  illustrations  in 
popular  books.  The  people  study  them 
with  lively  interest ;  and  I  never  saw 
better  methods  of  practical  teaching  of 
history  to  those  who  at  best  can  hardly 
look  into  a  book." 

''  Just  so,  at  the  hippodrome,"  said  the 
indomitable  doctor,  *'  they  profess  to 
teach  the  peoplt*  Roman  history  ;  and  at 
a  country  fair  the  Fat  Giri  and  the  Woolly 
Horse  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  theo- 
ries of  Darwin." 

The  deputy  turned  to  me,  declaring 
that  our  fnend  the  doctor  was  the  victim 
of  a  new  malady  known  as  '89  on  the 
brain.  "  When  you  go  over  the  Exhibit 
tion  systematically,"  said  he,  ''for  I 
presume  you  are  not  a  mere  tourist,  you 
will  see  that  immense  pains  have  been 
taken,  by  competent  men,  to  make  the 
collections  a  real  epitome  of  the  present 
state  of  industry  and  art,  and  also  to  illus- 
trate the  entire  history  of  labor.  The  arts 
of  building,  of  metal-working,  of  carving, 
of  printing,  of  music,  and  of  painting 
have  been  carefully  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  objects.  Of  course  a  student  of  ma- 
ture views  has  little  to  learn  from  an  ex- 
hibition that  professes  to  be  popular. 
Rubbish,  gimcrack,  advertisements,  and 
toys,  along  with  an  enormous  deal  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  are  mixed  up  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  as  they  are  in  life.  An 
exhibition  is  not  a  lyeie,  and  the  people 
cannot  be  taken  round  it  by  masters  in 
classes.  But  Paris  now  is  indulging  in  « 
perfect  mania  of  historical  revivals  or  re- 
productions of  interesting  objects.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  tastes  of  our  age, 
and  is  particularly  striking  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  great  Revolution." 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  **  the  interest  which 
the  people  take  in  historic  revivals  and  in 
all  kinds  of  reproductions  of  objects,  both 
ancient  and  contemporary,  has  impressed 
all  observers  very  pleasantly.  It  is  a  eight 
to  watch  a  whole  family  from  the  country 
led  round  by  Jules,  the  Parisian  grandson, 
visibly  a  eomptahle  in  a  large  magasin, 
who  elaborately  explains  to  his  country 
cousins  the  design  of  the  Roman  house, 
or  the  portcullis  of  the  Bastille." 
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**  Well  !"  said  the  deputy,  **  it  is  easy 
to  lau^h  with  oar  friend  here  at  the  rather 
elementary  forms  which  popular  education 
is  bound  to  take.  But  the  whole  of  it  to- 
gether is  doing  not  a  little  to  teach  our 
people.  >  Some  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
and  from  all  parts  of  France,  will  see  the 
Exhibition  and  its  contents.  They  will 
have  offered  to  them  such  a  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  and  the  minor  arts  as 
was  never  brought  together  before.  In 
the  Esplanade  they  will  see  various  races 
from  Africa  and  from  Asia,  encamped  in 
their  native  way  and  pursuing  their  indig- 
enous industry,  in  buildings  which  are 
exact  copies  of  their  own.  Many  Exhibi- 
tions have  been  called  *  the  World's  Fair ' 
before  ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  which 
really  deserves  such  a  name.'' 

*'  We  have  had  plenty  of  Indian  and 
Japanese  colonies  in  London,"  said  I, 
'^  but  we  never  supposed  that  they 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation." 

'^  The  idea  is  not  new,"  said  he,  '^  but 
you  will  admit  that  we  have  carried  it  out 
on  a  scale,  and  given  it  a  completeness, 
which  make  it  a  new  feature.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  the  value  of  the 
Exhibition  is  this.  France  has  cruelly 
suffered  by  all  that  has  happened  to  her 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Defeats,  revo- 
lutions, civil  war,  destruction,  and  humili- 
ation on  a  colossal  scale,  have  been  the 
portion  of  our  ill-starred  generation.  Our 
people  have  lost  heart,  distrust  each  other, 
and  have  begun  to  despair  of  their  coun- 
try, its  greatness,  and  its  future.  French- 
men figbt  ill  in  the  debandade  ;  and  when 
^hey  begin  to  lose  self-respect,  they  fall  a 
prey  to  the  spirit  of  discord  and  intrigue. 
We  shall  never  fight  again  until  we  are 
driven  to  fight  in  self-defence  or  under 
intolerable  provocation.  Our  people  are 
for  peace  ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  rouse 
them  by  an  idle  di^lay  of  our  military 
strength.  We  know  it  now,  and  our  ene- 
mies Know  it :  and  that  is  enough.  But 
we  wish  to  show  our  people  that  in  the 
friendly  field  of  battle  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
in  industry,  in  art,  in  science,  we  have  do 
superiors  in  Europe.  We  have  called  on 
the  world  to  come  and  meet  us  in  the  con- 
test. And  we  think  the  world  does  not 
regard  us  as  having  proved  second  in  the 
race." 

'^  In  which  result,"  I  said  with  a  smile, 
^'  you  have  been  largely  assisted  by  the 


fact  that  so  many  nations  officially  de- 
clined the  invitation,  and  that,  for  various 
political  reasons,  France  was  left  the  lion's 
share  in  the  game." 

^'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that," 
said  he,  *'  it  was  not  our  fault ;  and,  for 
political  purposes,  this  has  doubled  the 
effect  of  the  Exhibition  as  a  patriotic 
manifestation.  Our  people  come,  and 
they  see  France  everywhere — French 
products  trebling  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  Frenchmen  in  the  first  rank  in  every 
blanch  of  industry  and  art." 

'^  You  have  certuoly  awarded  to  your- 
selves the  bulk  of  the  prizes,"  said  I. 

*'  It  might  have  proved  a  different 
matter,"  said  he,  ''if  we  took  any  abso- 
lute standard  of  the  relative  merits  of 
different  nations.  But,  given  the  mate- 
rials to  judge  on — as  displayed  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars — ^the  awards  of  the  juries 
are  right  enough.  Look  at  the  gralleries 
of  pictures,  for  instance  ;  can  it  be  denied 
that  in  variety,  in  design,  in  drawing,  in 
profusion  of  inventive  faculty,  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  a  poor  second  to  France  ?" 

'*  I  am  no  admirer,  indeed,"  replied  I, 
^*  of  your  modern  French  school,  with  its 

E resent  nn  wholesome  craving  for  the 
loody,  the  lecherous,  and  the  bizarre." 
*'  We  have  no  school  in  France,"  he 
said  ;  '*  or,  rather,  we  have  fifty  schools, 
whichever  you  prefer.  We  have  classical, 
romantic,  mediaeval,  religious,  poetical, 
comic,  sensational,  prurient,  historical, 
realist  and  idealist,  besides  scores  of 
others  as  different  as  they  can  be.  There 
M'e  as  many  schools  in  painting  as  there 
are  in  literature,  and  no  one  of  them  can 
be  called  the  school  of  to-day.  I  am  no 
partisan  of  any  one  of  them,"  he  went  on 
to  explain,  as  he  saw  my  opinion  about 
some  of  these  schools  very  plainly  in  my 
look*-''  I  admit  they  are,  many  of  them, 
a  scandal  to  i>ur  time.  But  I  will  contend 
that,  in  vigor,  in  variety  of  power,  in 
technical  mastery  of  the  art,  in  exuberance 
of  imagination,  and  in  serious  purpose, 
French  painters,  with  all  their  faults, 
stand  head  and  sheulders  above  the  rest  of 
the  worid.  And  then  for  our  sculp- 
ture—" 

"  We  all  grant  that,  as  sculptors,  you 
beat  the  world,"  I  said,  taking  him  up  in 
the  middle  of  his  sentence  ;  "  sculpture 
is  truly  a  French  art — ^indeed,  it  is  the 
French  art.  It  is  an  ait  where  great  ar- 
tistic faculty   asserts  itself  without  con- 
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taminating  aims.  For  it  is  not  easy  in 
seulpture  to  be  sangoinary,  obscene,  or 
sensational.  Verily,  tbe  amount  of  tbe 
statuary's  power  in  France  is  astonishing. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  the  one  living 
art  in  Europe.  I  quite  admit  that  a  walk 
round  the  sculpture  galleries  shows  a  life, 
a  mastery,  a  truth  in  the  art  which  place 
France  without  a  rival." 

' '  We  believe  ourselves  in  the  fine  arts 
to  be  first,"  said  the  deputy,  with  the 
delightful  assurance  of  the  patriotic  French- 
man to  whom  the  opinion  of  other  na* 
Uoos  is  a  matter  of  indifiierence  ;  'Mn 
the  fine  arts  we  are  obviously  first  and  are 
not  second  in  the  inferior  arts  of  skill. 
But  what  is  now  for  the  first  time  exhib- 
ited to  Europe  is  this.  In  the  great 
ste<d  industries  and  in  the  engineering  tri- 
umphs of  modem  mechanics  we  have 
proved  that  neither  England  nor  America 
are  our  superiors,  for  we  have  made  that 
which  England  or  America  might  possibly 
make,  but  what  they  have  never  yet  made, 
the  vastest  single  building  and  the  loftiest 
tower  ever  raised  on  earth  by  human 
hands. ' ' 

''  Yea,"  I  said,  ''  the  Hall  of  Machin- 
ery  is  certainly  a  stupendous  work  ;  and 
I  am  quite  a  convert  to  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
When  we  saw  it  half- finished,  wo  all 
thought  it  hideous.  But  I  confess  that 
the  beauty  of  its  constructive  lines,  the 
simplicity  and  symmetry  of  its  design, 
and  the  fantastic  completeness  of  the  idea, 
do  make  it  a  legitimate  feat  of  engineer- 
ing invention." 

'*  You  will  quite  understand,"  said  the 
deputy,  '^  what  is  the  interest  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  from  a  national  point  of  view,  A 
Pharaoh  can  raise  a  pyramid,  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  sank  two  hundred  millions 
of  francs  in  Versailles.  But  the  problem 
here  was  to  raise  the  loftiest  tower  in  the 
world,  nearly  double  the  height  of  any 
tower  in  Europe,  absolutely  secure,  capa- 
ble of  easy  removal  and  transport,  and  at 
a  cost  so  small  that  it  should  repay  the 
outlay  in  a  few  years.  Now  the  weisht 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  a  big  factory  chimney  ;  its  cost  is  little 
more ;  and  its  adaptability  infinitely 
greater.  Our  age  is  the  age  of  steel  edi- 
fices, of  engineering  feats,  and  of  the  or- 
ganization of  numbers.  Here  yon  have 
tiie  problem  solved  in  ideal  perfection  in 
the  sight  of  mankind  1" 

^'  And  a  monster  advertisement  for  the 


ingenious  M.  Eiffel,"  sang  out  the  doc- 
tor, ' '  a  grand  haul  for  tne  contractors, 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  speculators,  and  fifty 
centimes  an  hour  for  the  brave  men  who 
built  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives." 

^'  Such  is  modern  society,"  replied  the 
deputy.  '*  These  are  the  ccmditions  in 
which  we  live,  and  we  cannot  sit  still  and 
do  nothing  until  you  and  your  friends 
have  established  a  social  millennium." 

But  here  I  turned  round  to  a  young 
man  who  had  much  interested  me,  though 
he  had  said  but  little  during  the  discus- 
sion. He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  an 
influential  member  of  more  than  one  asso- 
ciation of  workmen.  He  was  dark,  with 
fine  features,  kem  eyes,  and  a  somewhat 
reserved  air.  In  manner,  in  speech,  and 
even  in  dress,  he  was  much  more  like  the 
English  standard  of  good  taste  than  were 
his  professionid  companions  at  the  table, 
so  tliat  any  one  who  did  not  know  the  su- 
perior  order  of  workmen  in  Paris,  would 
hardly  suppose  him  to  be  one  of  their 
class.  Thouffh  a  man  of  great  influence 
in  his  trade,  he  was  neither  a  socialist,  an 
anarchist,  nor  a  member  of  any  political 
faction  ;  he  cared  more  for  social  progress 
than  for  political  agitation,  and  for  popu- 
lar education  more  than  for  either. 

Turning  to  my  silent  but  observant 
neighbor,  I  asked  him  what  were  the 
prevalent  views  in  his  class  on  the  ques- 
tions we  had  been  so  warmly  debating. 

^'  Monsieur,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  and 
measured  tone,  '*  I  think  it  impossible  to 
reduce  the  opinions  of  workmen  to  a 
single  definite  expression.  It  is  too  much 
the  habit  of  politicians,  and  of  social  re- 
formers generally,  to  assume  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  workman's  opinion  e» 
masse.  The  working  men  of  Paris  are  as 
much  divided  by  parties  and  factions  as 
the  Chamber  or  the  bourgeoisie^  and  per* 
haps  into  even  more  numerous  parties, 
and  are  prepared  to  go  into  even  greater 
extremes  in  order  to  beat  their  rivals. 
There  is  a  general — indeed,  we  may  say, 
a  universal — feeling  among  the  workmen 
in  the  cities  that  their  present  condition  is 
one  of  monstrons  hardship,  though  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  righted  they  radically  differ. 
As  to  the  Exhibition,  they  look  upon  it 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  action  of  the  hour* 
geoisie  and  the  capitalist  class — no  worse 
and  no  better.  Nothing  will  persuade 
them  that  it  had  any  other  orisin  than  the 
craving  of  the  rich  to  increase  Uieir  wealth, 
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of  the  poIiticiaDs  to  ebow  that  they  can 
create  good  times  aa  well  as  the  Empire, 
and  of  the  adventurers  generally  to  have  a 
field  for  a  lucky  coup.  But  they  see  that 
the  Exhibition  has  raised  prices  and  in- 
creased  employment.  Workmen,  like 
other  Parisians,  enjoy  a  treat  at  a  cheap 
rate  ;  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  an  enterprise  which  brings  them 
some  good  for  the  moment,  and  which  is 
not  worse  than  other  doings  of  the  baur- 
peaine  every  where. ' ' 

**  So  that  the  political  situation,"  said 
I,  **  remains  mncn  as  it  was  before.  But 
what  do  your  fellow- workmen  say  now  on 
the  burning  question  of  the  hour  f ' ' 

'*  You  mean,"  he  replied  with  a  smile, 
'*  ee  petit  monsieur y  whom  you  are  fating 
in  London — ^the  dictator,  that  is  to  be,  of 
the  new  Republican  Empire  to  come  ? 
Well,  he  has  not  gained  way  in  the  last 
three  months.  But  Boulanger  was  neve^ 
the  hero  of  the  mass  of  the  workmen  of 
Paris.  They  are  divided  on  this,  as  on 
most  other  questions  :  but  Boulangimne 
is  rather  an  idea  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  the 
capitalist  classes,  and  of  the  great  Conserv- 
ative masses  of  France." 

'^  You  think  it  a  very  formidable  rival 
to  the  Republic  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  To  the  Government  and  the  Cham, 
ber,"  he  replied, ''  a  most  formidable  rival. 
We  should  all  be  Boulangists  to-morrow, 
if  we  could  trust  Boulanger  in  the  least, 
or  even  make  out  what  his  policy  will  be. 
The  election  for  the  Seine,  which  aston- 
ished the  world  so  much,  was  mainly  a 
protest  against  the  Government  in  power, 
and  the  whole  Parliamentary  system. 
France  is  weary  of  both  ;  and  if  she  has 
not  got  rid  of  them  before,  it  is  for  want 
of  a  substitute  of  even  decent  pretensions. 
The  set  of  things  in  France  is  mcreasingly 
strong  toward  a  Republican  Dictatorship. 
And  if  it  does  not  come  to  the  front,  it  is 
simply  for  want  of  any  possible  Dictator. " 

"  And  Boulanger  is  impossible  ?"  I 
asked. 

'*  I  do  not  say  that,"  he  replied ; 
^^  with  the  mass  of  the  Conservative 
voters  earnestly  longing  for  a  one-man 
Government,  and  tlie  mass  of  the  Repub- 
lican workmen  furiously  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Parliamentary 
Government,  more  unlikely  things  than 
Boulangisme  are  possible,  and  more  un- 
satisfactory pretenders  than  Boulanger 
may  be   welcomed.      I  do  not  vote  for 


him  myself,  because  I  cannot  trust  the 
man  ;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  hand  France 
over  to  a  syndicate  of  adventurers.  But 
the  mass  of  my  fellow-workmen  of  Paris 
will  accept  almost  any  change  at  almost 
any  price.  Still,  except  among  anarch- 
ists, communards,  and  the  party  <^  the 
barricade,  the  General  has  no  real  follow- 
ing among  the  Paris  workmen.'' 

But  here  I  perceived  that  my  tete-d-t^ 
conversation  with  my  friend  the  printer 
was  destined  to  end.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  eager  to  impart  to  me  their 
views,  and  all  at  the  same  moment.  For 
to  drop  the  name  ^'  Boulanger"  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  grathenng,  is  like 
throwing  a  dynamite  cartridge  amoi^ 
them.  The  first  to  break  in  was  a  young 
journalist  of  *'  extremist "  opinions,  who 
writes  paragraphs  for  M.  Rochefori's 
paper. 

'*  What  does  the  man  signify,"  said 
he,  with  a  vehement  exclamation,  '^  so 
long  as  he  helps  us  to  get  rid  of  the  crew 
who  are  now  exploiting  the  people  and 
plunderii^  the  Republic  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  f  We  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  dictate  our  own  terms  when  the 
victory  is  won,  and  to  give  to  the  move- 
ment a  Republican  shape.  France  is 
perishing,  and  the  people  are  being  flaj^, 
for  want  of  a  R^ublican  concentration 
and  a  Government  of  initiative  and  cour- 
age. This  is  what  Boulangisme  means. 
I  am  not  about  to  defend  the  General,  for 
1  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  Boulanger 
is  a  humbug  or  a  hero.  He  does  for  the 
democratic  and  social  Republic  what  the 
Tour  Eiffel  does  for  your  precious  Exhibi- 
tion :  lite  draws  the  masses  to  the  spot, 
and  is  everywhere  en  Mdence  by  day  and 
by  night.  And,  if  he  becomes  danger- 
ous, we  will  pull  him  down  and  ship  him 
off  to  the  States,  as  we  mean  to  do  some 
day  to  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

**^  On  ^e  contrary,"  cried  out  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  Eeoie  Normals,  who  had 
been  decorated  by  Napoleon  the  third, 
and  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  Em- 
pire, *'  Boolanger  means  an  Imperial  sya- 
tem  based  on  universal  suffrage  and  the 
encouragement  of  merit,  trade,  and  art" 

*'  Say  rather  a  Conservative  and  Catho- 
lic Monarchy,"  struck  in  a  young  student 
of  theology,  ''for  the  General  is  merely 
the  Monk  who  is  to  restore  King  Philippe 
the  Seventh." 

''  And  in  the  meantime  France  is  to  be 
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handed  over  to  a  man  who  is  only  fit  to 
plaj  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo  !''  cried  the 
deputy. 

^*  A  Napoleon  without  the  glory,  a  pre- 
tender without  a  claim,  and  a  dictator 
without  a  policy  !"  shouted  the  vehement 
doctor. 

But  here  the  conversation  became  too 
rapid  as  well  as  too  confused  to  be  re- 
ported at  all.  Gredin,  coquin,  rot  des 
larrcnSf  miscreants  of  bourgeois,  le  Ton"  * 
quinois,  parliamentary  corruption,  were 
the  only  distinct  phrases  which  I  could 
catch  in  the  hubbub. 

We  fini^ed  our  coffee  hastily,  took  an- 


other sip  of  chartreuse,  and  prepared  to 
go  our  ways. 

**  And  what  am  I  to  tell  my  friends  at 
home  f"  said  I  to  the  printer  as  we  left 
the  house,  for  he  had  been  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  room  who  had  remained  a  quiet 
spectator.  '^  What  am  I  to  think  of  such 
confusion  of  opinion  ?" 

''It  is  not  greater  than  what  exists  in 
Paris,''  said  he,  ''  and  the  issue  is  quite 
as  obscure." 

So  we  parted,  and  I  went  up  the  Eiffel 
Tower  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  more  tran- 
quil horizon. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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BT    OBOROX   J.   ROMANES,  7.R.S. 


To  all  who  have  read  the  life  and  letters 
of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  it  must  appear 
that,  over  and  above  the  personal  and  sci- 
entific interest  which  attaches  in  so  high  a 
degree  to  that  admirable  bic^raphy,  there 
is  what  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  interest. 
The  antecedents  of  Charles  Darwin,  the 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  biology,  in  Charles 
Darwin,  the  undergraduate  at  Cambridge 
— ^hitherto  unconscious  of  his  own  powers, 
and  waking  up  to  a  love  of  science  under 
the  guiding  influence  of  a  beautiful  friend- 
ship ;  the  delight  and  the  diffidence  which 
attended  his  nomination  by  Professor 
Henslow  as  a  suitable  naturalist  for  the 
Beagle  expedition  ;  the  uncertainty  which 
afterward  marked  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions between  his  family  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Admiraltv  on  the  other,  wherein 
issues  of  incalculable  importance  were 
turning  and  re- turning  in  the  balance  of 
chance,  determined  this  way  and  that  by 
the  merest  featherweights  of  circum- 
stance ;  the  eventual  suddenness  of  a  de- 
cision which  was  destined  to  end  not  only, 
as  his  father  anticipated,  in  an  ^'  unset- 
tling" of  his  own  views,  but  also,  and  to 
a  never  paralleled  d^ee,  in  the  unsettling 
of  the  views  of  all  mankind ;  the  subse- 
quent dawning  upon  his  mind  of  the  truth 
of  evolution  in  the  light  of  his  theory  of 
natural  selection,  and  the  working  out  of 
that  theory  during  twenty  years  of  patient 
devotion  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  an 
English  country  life  ;  the  bursting  of  the 
storm  in  1859,  and  all  the  history  of  the 


great  transformations  which  have  fol- 
lowed ; — these  in  their  broadest  outlines 
are  some  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  dramatic  elements  in  the  records  of 
Mr.  Darwin*s  life.  Now,  not  least  among 
these  dramatic  elements  is  the  relation  in 
which  Mr.  Darwin's  work  stood  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wallace.  For  assuredly  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  dramatic,  that  the  great 
idea  of  natural  selection  should  have  oc* 
curred  independently  and  in  precisely  the 
same  form  to  two  working  naturalists  ; 
that  these  naturalists  should  have  been 
countrymen  ;  that  they  should  have  agreed 
to  publish  their  theory  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that,  through  the 
many  years  of  strife  and  turmoil  which 
followed,  these  two  English  naturalists 
consistently  maintained  toward  each  other 
such  feelings  of  magnanimous  recognition, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  should 
most  admire  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
qualities  which,  in  relation  to  their  com- 
mon  labors,  they  have  displayed. 

Now,  I  have  sought  to  lay  emphasis  on 
this  the  dramatic  side  of  *'  Darwinism," 
because  in  the  work  which  under  this  title 
I  am  about  to  review,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Wallace  has  added  yet  another 
scene,  or  episode,  which,  in  the  respects 
we  are  considering,  is  quite  worthy  of  all 
that  has  gone  before.  I  do  not  allude 
merely  to  the  fact  that  in  this  work  we 
have  the  matured  conclusions  of  the  joint- 
originator  of  Darwinian  doctrine,  pub- 
lished most  opportunely  at  a  time  when 
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biological  science  is  especially  anxious  to 
learn  his  views  upon  certain  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  which  have  been 
raised  since  the  death  of  Darwin  ;  nor  do 
I  allude  merely  to  the  further  fact  that  in 
now  speaking  out,  after  nearly  a  decade 
of  virtual  silence  on  scientific  topics,  the 
veteran  naturalist  has  displayed  an  energy 
of  investigation  as  well  as  a  force  of 
thought  which  is  everywhere  equal  to,  and 
in  many  places  surpasHCs,  anything  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  all  the  solid  array  of  his 
previous  works.  That  these  facts  present 
what  I  call  a  dramatic  side  I  fully  allow  ; 
but  the  point  which  in  this  connection  I 
desire  to  bring  into  special  prominence  is 
the  following. 

It  is  notorious  that,  from  the  time  when 
they  published  their  joint  theory  of  evolu- 
tion by  natural  selection,  Darwin  and  Wal- 
lace failed  to  agree  upon  certain  points  of 
doctrine,  which,  although  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  in  relation  to  any 
question  of  evolution  considered  as  a/oc^, 
were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  of  the  high- 
est possible  importance  in  relation  to  Uie 
question  of  evolution  considered  as  a 
method — i,e.y  in  relation  to  the  causes  or 
factors  which  have  been  concerned  in  the 
process.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win  that  natural  selection  has  been  the 
chief,  but  not  the  only,  causo  of  organic 
evolution  ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  natural  selection  has  been  the  all 
and  in  all  of  such  evolution — virtually  the 
sole  and  only  principle  which  has  been 
ooncemed  in  the  development  both  of  life 
and  of  mind  from  the  amoeba  to  the  ape 
— although  he  further  and  curiously  differs 
from  Darwin  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
holding  that  natural  selection  can  have  had 
absolutely  no  part  at  all  in  the  develop- 
ment of  faculties  distinctively  human. 
Disregarding  the  latter  and  subordinate 
point  of  difference  (a  re-presentation  of 
which  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
present  work  I  may  however  remark  ap- 
pears to  me  sadly  like  the  feet  of  clay  in 
a  figure  of  iron,  marring  by  its  manifest 
weakness  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  completed  and  self  consistent  monument 
of  strength),  let  us  first  clearly  understand 
to  what  it  is  that  the  major  point  of  dif- 
ference amounts.  This  may  best  be  done 
by  quoting  from  each  of  the  authors  in 
question  parallel  passages,  which  occur 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  their 
latest  works. 


Mr.  Darwin  writes  : — 

"I  have  now  recapitulated  the  facts  and 
considerations  which  have  thoroughly  con- 
vinced me  that  species  have  been  modiiled 
during  a  long  coarse  of  descent.  This  has 
been  effected  chiefly  through  the  natural  seleo* 
tion  of  nameroos  successive,  slight,  favorable 
variations,  aided  in  an  important  manner  by 
the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of 
parts  ;  and  in  an  unimportant  manner,  thai  is 
in  relation  to  adaptive  structures,  whether 
past  or  present,  by  the  direct  action  of  exter- 
nal conditions,  and  by  variations  which  seem 
to  us  in  our  ignorance  to  arise  spontaneously. 
It  appears  that  I  formerly  underrated  the  fre- 
quency and  value  of  these  latter  forms  of  vari- 
ation, as  leading  to  permanent  modifications 
of  structure  independently  of  natural  selec- 
tion. But  as  my  conclusions  have  lately  been 
much  misrepresented,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  I  attribute  the  modification  of  species  ex- 
clusively to  natural  selection,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  in  Uie  first  edition  of 
this  work,  and  subsequently,  I  placed  in  a 
most  conspicuous  position — namely,  at  the 
close  of  the  Introduction— the  following 
words  : — '  I  am  convinced  that  natural  selec- 
tion has  been  the  main,  but  not  the  exclusive, 
means  of  modification.'  This  has  been  of  no 
avaiL  Great  is  the  power  of  steady  misrepre- 
sentation ;  but  the  history  of  science  shows 
that  fortunately  this  power  does  not  long  en- 
dure." 

Mr.  Wallace  writes  : — 

**  While  admitting,  as  Darwin  always  ad- 
mitted, the  co-operation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  growth  and  variation,  of  correlation 
and  heredity,  in  determining  the  direction  of 
lines  of  variation  or  in  the  initiation  of  pecul- 
iar organs,  we  find  that  variation  and  natural 
selection  are  ever-present  agencies,  which  toke 
possession,  as  it  were,  of  every  minute  change 
originated  by  these  fundamental  causes,  cheolc 
or  favor  their  further  development,  or  modify 
them  in  oonntleis  varied  ways  aooording  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  organism.  Whatever 
other  causes  have  been  at  woric,  natural  selec- 
tion is  supreme,  to  an  extent  which  even  Dar. 
win  himself  hesitated  to  claim  for  it.  The 
more  we  study  it  the  more  we  are  convinced 
of  its  overpowering  importance,  and  the  m<»e 
confidently  we  claim,  in  Darwin's  own  words, 
that  it '  has  been  the  most  important,  but  not 
the  exclusive,  means  of  modification.'  " 

Now,  in  the  latter  quotation  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  ^^cooperation"  which  is 
spoken  of  takes  cognisance  only  of  factors 
which  are  themselves  either  necessary  con- 
ditions to,  or  integral  parts  of,  the  process 
of  natural  selection  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
approval  which  Mr.  Wallace  bestows  upon 
Mr.  Darwin's  emphatic  reservation  ^'^  but 
not  exdunve  means  of  modification  )  can 
only  be  understood  to  have  reference  to 
the  development  of  those  distinctively  hu- 
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man  faculties  which  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  consider,  and  touching  which,  as 
alreadj  indicated,  Mr.  Darwin's  resenra- 
tion  was  certainly  not  intended  to  apply. 
Thas,  in  brief,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's death  the  state  of  matters  was  this  : 
while  Mr.  Wallace  held  persistently  to  his 
original  belief  in  natural  selection  as  vir- 
tually the  sole  and  only  cause  of  organic 
evolution,  the  whole  body  of  scientific 
opinion,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
had  followed  Mr.  Darwin  in  holding  that, 
while  natural  selection  was  '*  the  main*' 
factor  of  such  evolution,  nevertheless  it 
was  largely  supplemented  in  its  work  by 
certain  other  subordinate  factors,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  taken  to  be  the 
inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  to- 
gether with  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment in  directly  producing  alterations  both 
of  structure  and  of  instinct. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Darwin's  death,  how- 
ever, this  state  of  matters  underwent  a 
very  serious  change.  For  it  was  shortly 
after  Mr.  Darwin's  death  that  Professor 
Weismann  began  to  publish  a  remarkable 
series  of  papers,  the  effect  of  which  has 
heen  to  create  a  new  literature  of  such 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  proportions 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  own  works,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  publications  in  modem  times 
have  given  so  great  a  stimulus  to  specula- 
tive science,  or  succeeded  in  gaining  so  in. 
fluential  a  following.  The  primary  object 
of  these  papers  is  to  establish  a  new  the- 
ory of  heredity,  which  has  for  one  of  its 
consequences  a  denial  of  the  inherited  ef- 
fects of  use  and  disuse,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  characters  which  are  acquired  during 
the  lifetime  of  individuals ;  according  to 
this  theory,  the  only  kind  of  variations 
that  can  be  transmitted  to  progeny  are 
those  which  are  called  congenital.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  in- 
dividual lifetime  the  arms  of  a  blacksmith 
have  their  muscular  power  increased  by 
constant  exercise  (or  use)  of  the  muscles 
in  hammering  ;  and  therefore,  if  there 
were  a  thousand  generations  of  black- 
smiths, it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Ihe  children  of  the  last  of  them  would  in- 
herit somewhat  stronger  arms  than  those 
of  average  children— or,  d  fortiori^  than 
those  of  children  bom  of  a  similarly  long 
line,  say,  of  watchmakers.  This  was  the 
supposition  that  constituted  the  basis  of 
Lamarck's  theory  of  evolution,  and,  as  we 


have  seen,  it  was* sanctioned  by  Darwin — 
although,  of  course,  he  differed  from  La- 
marck in  not  regarding  this  supposed 
transmission  of  the  effects  of  use  and  dis- 
use as  the  sole  factor  of  evolution,  but 
merely  as  a  factor  greatly  subordinate  to 
that  which  he  had  himself  discovered  in 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Nevertheless,  he 
unquestionably  did  regard  this  subordinate 
factor  as  one  of  high  importance  in  co- 
operation with  survival  of  the  fittest,  and, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  in  de- 
tail, he  apparently  attiibuted  more  and 
more  importance  to  it  the  longer  that  he 
considered  its  relation  to  the  greater  piin- 
ciple.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Weismann  it  is  only 
variations  of  a  congenital  kind  that  can  be 
inherited  :  no  matter  what  adaptive 
changes  may  be  induced  in  the  individual 
by  suitable  use  and  disuse  of  its  several 
parts,  and  no  matter  what  adaptive  changes 
may  be  directly  caused  by  environing 
agencies,  these  all  count  for  nothing  in 
the  process  of  evolution  :  the  only  adap- 
tive changes  that  can  oonnt  for  anything 
in  this  process  are  those  which  can  be 
transmitted  to  progeny— i.e.,  according  to 
this  school,  those  which  arise  fortuitously 
as  congenital  variations,  for  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  which  natural  selection 
is  alwi^s,  so  to  speak,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. The  human  hand,  for  example,  con- 
sidered as  a  mechanism,  owes  nothing  to 
its  continued  use  through  numberless  gen- 
erations as  an  instrament  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  which  it  is  now  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  discharge ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  evolution  has  throughout 
been  exclusively  dependent  cm  the  occur- 
rence of  fortuitous  variations,  which, 
whenever  they  happen  to  occur  in  a  profit- 
able direction,  were  preserved  by  natural 
selection,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Now,  it  is  evident  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  natural  selection  is  con- 
stituted the  one  and  only  cause  of  organic 
evolution  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  fol- 
)owe(|«  of  Weismann  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  his  doctrine  ''  pure  Darwinism," 
inasmuch  as  without  invoking  any  aid 
from  the  Lanuurckian  principles  above  de- 
scribed, it  constitutes  the  Darwinian  prin- 
ciple  of  natural  selection  the  sole,  and  not 
merely  as  he  said  the  ^^  main,  means  of 
modification." 

Obviously,  without  going  further  than 
this  quotation  (which  I  have  already  made 
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from  the  last  edition  of  the  **  Origin  of 
Species'*)  it  is  a  misnomer  to  designate 
the  doctrine  in  question  ''pare  Darwin- 
ism.? That  quotation  presents  the  only 
note  of  bitterness  which  is  to  be  met  witn 
in  the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Darwin's  writ- 
ings, and  it  is  a  note  which  has  express 
reference  to  this  very  point :  notwith- 
standing the  maltifarious  directions  in 
which  his  doctrines  were  abased,  the  only 
protest  against  ' '  steady  misrepresenta- 
tion" that  he  has  ever  allowed  himself  to 
lodge,  he  lodged  against  those  who  im- 
puted to  him  this  so-called  doctrine  of 
''  pure  Darwinism.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  less  manifest  that  this  doctrine, 
although  not  pure  Darwinism,  assuredly 
is,  and  always  has  been,  pare  WaUaceism, 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  very  doctrine  of  natural  selection  as 
the  sole  cause  of  organic  evolution  that 
the  opinion  of  these  two  renovators  of 
biology  has  been  from  the  first  divided  : 
It  is  upon  this  point,  and  upon  this  point 
alone,  that  there  has  ever  been  any  serious 
difference  betweeir  them — for,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  every  other  point  in  which 
they  failed  to  agree  (save  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  man)  nas  a  direct  logical 
reference  to  this  one,  or  grows  ont  of  this 
one  by  way  of  logical  conseqaence. 

And  here  we  arrive  at  what  seems  to 
me  the  dramatic  interest  attaching  to  Mr. 
Wallace's  latest  work.  On  the  present 
occasion  I  am  not  going  to  consider  the 
pros  and  the  cons  of  the  momentous  ques- 
tion which  has  always  divided  his  teaching 
from  that  of  his  sreat  compatriot.  But, 
whether  he  is  right  or  whether  he  is 
wrong,  he  has  lived  to  see  a  most  extraor- 
dinary revolution  of  biological  thonght  in 
the  direction  of  opinions  which  have  al- 
ways been  distinctively  his  own,  and  which 
for  a  large  part  of  a  lifetime  he  has  been 
virtually  alone  in  maintaining. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gratification 
with  which  Mr.  Wallace  must  have  watched 
this  remarkable  change  within  the  last  few 
years,  there  is  in  his  recently  pabli^hed 
book  no  sound  of  exultation.  On  the 
contrary,  his  aim  everywhere  appears  to 
be  that  of  concealing  his  personal  interest 
in  this  matter ;  and  so  well  does  ho  suc- 
ceed that,  after  having  finished  his  book, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  readers  will 
be  in  a  position  to  surmise  that  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  their  author 
has  steadily  maintained  the  opinions  which 


are  now  being  adopted  by  an  influential 
and  rapidly  increasing  body  of  evolution- 
ists. Therefore,  it  is  partly  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention  to  a  claim  which  Mr. 
Wallace  characteristically  abstains  from 
making  on  his  own  behalf  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  write  this  review  of  his  latest 
work.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when 
a  man  of  science  might  have  felt  himself 
justified  in  expressing  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion at  the  turning  of  a  tide  of  scientific 
opinion,  assuredly  such  an  occasion  is  the 
present ;  and  in  whichever  direction  the 
truth  may  eventually  be  found  to  lie,  bis* 
torians  of  science  should  not  omit  to  notice 
that  in  the  very  hour  when  his  lifelong  be- 
lief is  gaining  so  large  a  measure  of  sap- 
port  Mr.  Wallace  quietly  accepts  the  fact 
without  one  word  of  triumph. 

To  me  individually  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  recent  movement  of  scientific 
opinion  in  the  direction  of  **  Wallaceism'* 
is  scientifically  justifiable  ;  and  therefore  I 
remain  an  adherent  of  ''  Darwinism,"  as 
this  was  left  by  the  matured  judgment  of 
Darwin.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  cannot 
find  that  the  school  of  Weismann  has 
added  anything  of  importance  to  the  body 
of  facts  previously  known  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  find  that  Professor  Weis- 
mann himself  is  put  to  the  sorest  straits 
while  trying  to  maintain  his  theory  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  these  facts.  So  that, 
while  fully  recognizing  the  extraordinary 
ability  with  which  he  has  marshalled  his 
evidence — and  also,  it  may  be  added,  the 
great  service  which  he  has  rendered  to 
biological  science  in  raising  certain  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  possible  importance  in 
the  acutest  possible  form — I  must  still 
confess  that  to  my  mind  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  shown  any  ad- 
equate reason  to  pass  from  the  theory  of 
evolntion  as  this  was  always  held  by  Dar- 
win, to  the  theory  of  evolution  as  it  has 
always  been  held  by  Wallace.  Therefore 
I  am  free  to  conclude  this  article  by  briefly 
considering  the  p<Hnts  upon  which  WaK 
laoe,  in  his  matured  publication  on  ''  Dar- 
winism," expressly  differs  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Darwin. 

As  already  stated,  all  these  points  of 
difference  (with  the  one  exception  as  to 
the  origin  of  man)  arise  by  way  of  logical 
necessity  from  the  great  or  radical  differ- 
ence which  we  have  hitherto  been  consid- 
ering— yi2,f  as  to  whether  natural  selection 
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b  only  the  *'  main"  or  actually  *'  the  ex- 
cluaiye  means  of  modification/'  Never- 
theless, it  is  desirable  to  consider  what 
Mr.  Wallace  has  to  say  upon  these  second- 
ary or  sequent  points  of  difference,  be- 
cause,  by  examining  them  in  the  light  of 
the  diverse  facts  which  they  severally  in- 
volve, we  may  obtain  valuable  material  for 
guiding  our  judgment  upon  the  larger 
issue. 

Sexual  Selbction. 

Against  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  sexual 
selection — t.f.,  selection  which  depends 
on  the  superior  power  which  males  may 
be  supposed  to  present  in  the  way  of 
charming  their  females — Mr.  Wallace 
urges  the  following  objections,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  are  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  in  toto. 

In  the  first  place,  he  argues  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  greater  brilliancy  of 
male  animals  in  general,  and  of  male  birds 
in  particular,  is  that  they  do  not  so  much 
atand  in  need  of  protection  arising  from 
concealment  as  is  the  case  with  their  re- 
spective females.  Consequently  natural 
selection  is  not  so  active  in  repressing  brill- 
iancy of  color  in  the  males,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  more  active 
in  '*  repressing  in  the  female  those  bright 
colors  which  are  normally  produced  in 
both  sexes  by  general  laws. " 

Next,  he  argues  that  not  only  does  nat- 
ural selection  thus  exercise  a  negative  in- 
fluence in  passively  permitting  more 
heightened  color  to  appear  in  the  males, 
but  even  exercises  a  positive  influence  in 
-jMttively  promoting  its  development  in  the 
males,  while,  at  the  same  time,  actively 
repressing  its  appearance  in  the  females. 
For  heightened  color,  he  says,  is  corre- 
lated with  health  and  vigor  ;  and  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  healthy  and  vigorous 
birds  best  provide  for  their  young,  natural 
selection,  by  always  placing  its  premium 
on  health  and  vigor  in  the  males,  thus 
also  incidentally  promotes,  through  corre- 
lated growth,  their  superior  coloration. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  display  which 
is  practised  by  male  birds,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  strongest  of  all  Mr.  Darwiu's 
ar^ments  in  favor  of  sexual  selection,  Mr. 
Wallace  points  out  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  the  females  being  in  any 
way  affected  thereby.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  argues  that  this  display  may  be  due 
merely  to  general  excitement ;  and  he  lays 


stress  upon  the  more  special  fact  that 
movable  feathers  are  habitually  erected 
under  the  influence  of  anger  and  rivalry, 
in  order  to  make  the  bird  look  more  for- 
midable in  the  eyes  of  his  antagonists. 

Furthermore,  he  adduces  the  consider- 
ation that,  even  if  the  females  are  in  any 
way  affected  by  color  and  its  display  on 
the  part  of  the  males,  and  if,  therefore, 
sexual  selection  be  conceded  a  true  princi- 
ple in  theory,  still  we  must  remember  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  only  operate  in 
so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  operate  by  nat- 
ural selection.  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  natural  selection  must  wholly 
neutralize  any  such  supposed  influence  of 
sexual  selection.  For,  unless  the  survi- 
vors iu  the  general  struggle  for  existence 
happen  to  be  those  which  are  also  the 
most  highly  ornamented,  natural  selection 
must  neutralize  and  destroy  any  influence 
that  may  be  exerted  by  female  selection. 
But  obviously  the  chances  against  the 
otherwise  best  fitted  males  happening  to 
be  likewise  the  most  highly  ornamented 
must  be  many  to  one,  unless,  as  Wallace 
supposes,  there  is  some  correlation  between 
embellishment  and  general  perfection,  in 
which  case,  as  he  points  out,  the  theory 
of  sexual  selection  lapses  altogether,  and 
becomes  but  a  special  case  of  natural  se- 
lection. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Wallace  argues  that  the 
evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
proves  that  each  bird  finds  a  mate  under 
any  circumstances — a  general  fact  which 
in  itself  must  quite  neutralize  any  effect 
of  sexual  selection  of  color  or  ornament, 
since  the  less  highly  colored  birds  would 
be  at  no  disadvantage  as  regards  the  leav- 
ing of  healthy  progeny. 

Lastly,  he  urges  the  high  improbability 
that  through  thousands  of  generations  all 
the  females  of  any  particular  species — 
possibly  spread  over  an  enormous  area — 
should  uniformly  and  always  have  dis- 
played exactly  the  same  taste  with  respect 
to  every  detail  of  color  to  be  presented  by 
the  males. 

Now,  without  any  question,  we  ha^e 
here  a  most  powerful  array  of  objections 
against  the  theory  of  sexual  selection. 
Each  of  them  is  ably  developed  by  Mr. 
W^allace  himself  in  his  work  on  Tropical 
Nature  ;  and  although  I  have  here  space 
only  to  state  them  in  the  most  abbreviated 
of  possible  forms,  I  think  it  will  be  appar- 
ent how  formidable  these  objections  ap- 
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pear.  Unfortunately  the  work  in  which 
they  are  mainly  presented  was  published 
sereral  years  after  the  second  edition  of 
the  '*  Descent  of  Man/'  so  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win never  had  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
replying.  But,  if  he  had  had  such  an  op- 
portunity, as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  seems 
that  his  reply  would  have  been  more  or 
less  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wallace  fails  to 
distinguish  between  brilliancy  and  orna- 
mentation— or  between  color  as  merely 
'*  heightened,"  and  as  distinctively  deco- 
rative. Yet  there  is  obviously  the  great- 
est possible  difference  between  these  two 
things.  We  may  readily  enough  admit 
that  a  mere  heightening  of  already  exist- 
ing coloration  is  likely  enough — at  all 
events  in  many  cases — to  accompany  a 
general  increase  of  vigor,  and  therefore 
that  natural  selection,  by  promoting  the 
latter,  may  also  incidentally  promote  the 
former,  in  cases  where  brilliancy  is  not  a 
source  of  danger.  But  clearly  this  is  a 
widely  difiierent  thing  from  showing  that 
not  only  a  general  brilliancy  of  color ,  but 
also  the  particular  disposition  of  colors  in 
the  form  of  ornamental  patterns,  can  thus 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  selection.  In- 
deed, it  is  expressly  in  order  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  ornamental  pat- 
terns that  Mr.  Darwin  constructed  his  the- 
ory of  sexual  selection  ;  and  therefoife,  by 
thus  virtually  ignoring  the  only  facts 
which  that  theory  endeavors  to  explain, 
Mr.  Wallace  is  not  really  criticising  the 
theory  at  all.  By  representing  that  the 
theory  has  to  do  only  with  brilliancy  of 
color,  as  distinguished  from  di^osition  of 
colors,  he  is  going  off  upon  a  false  issue 
which  has  never  really  been  raised. '*'  Look, 

*  The  only  remarks  he  has  to  offer  on  dis- 
position as  distinguished  from  brilliancy  of 
colors  are  offered  as  an  after-thonght  soggested 
to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor*s  book  on 
''  Coloration  in  Animals  and  Plants''  (1886). 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Tylor  sought  to  show  "  that 
diversified  coloration  follows  the  chief  lines 
of  structure,  and  changes  at  points,  such  as 
the  joints,  where  function  changes."  Now, 
while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  this 
posthumous  work  is  *'most  interesting  and 
suggestive,"  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  him 
in  regarding  the  material  which  it  presents  as 
in  any  degree  subversive  of  the  theory  of  sex- 
ual selection.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Mr. 
Tylor  has  satisfactorily  established  his  prin- 
ciples, these  principles  do  not  in  any  way  ap- 
ply to  sexual  coloration  ;  they  apply  only  to 
coloration  as  affected  by  physiological  func- 
tions common  to  both  sexes.    Moreover,  even 


for  example,  at  a  peacock's  tail.  No 
doubt  it  is  sufficiently  brilliant ;  bat  far 
more  remarkable  than  its  brilliancv  is  its 
elaborate  pattern  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
enormous  size  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  mere  brilliancy  of 
color,  as  an  accidental  concomitant  of  gen- 
eral vigor,  should  have  run  into  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  elaborate,  and  so  beautiful  a 
pattern  of  colors.  Moreover,  this  pattern 
is  only  unfolded  when  the  tail  is  erected, 
and  the  tail  is  not  erected  in  battle  (as 
Mr.  Wallace's  theory  of  the  erectile  func- 
tion in  feathers  would  require),  but  in 
courtship  ;  obviously,  therefore,  the  de- 
sign of  the  pattern,  so  to  speak,  is  corre- 
lated with  the  act  of  courtship — it  being 
only  then,  in  fact,  that  the  general  design 
of  the  whole  structure,  as  well  as  the  more 
special  design  of  the  pattern,  becomes  re- 
vealed. Lastly,  the  fact  of  this  whole 
structure  being  so  large,  entailing  not  only 
a  great  amount  of  physiological  material 
in  its  production,  but  also  of  physiological 
energy  in  carrying  about  such  a  weight, 
as  well  as  of  increased  danger  from  im- 
peding locomotion  and  inviting  capture — 
all  this  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  the  peacock's  tail  having 
been  produced  by  natural  selection.  And 
such  a  case  does  not  stand  alone.  There 
are  multitudes  of  other  instances  of  orna- 
mental structures  imposing  a  drain  upon 
the  vital  energies  of  their  possessors,  vrith- 
out  conferring  any  compensating  benefit 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Now, 
in  all  these  cases,  without  any  exception, 
such,  structures  are  ornamental  structures 
which  present  a  plain  and  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  relationship  of  the  sexes. 
Therefore  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
doubt — first,  that  they  exist  for  the  sake 
of  ornament ;  and  next,  that  the  ornament 
exists  on  account  of  that  relationship.  If 
such  structures  were  due  merely  to  a  su- 
perabundance of  energy,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
supposes,  not  only  ought  they  to  have 
been  kept  down  by  the  economizing  in- 
fluence of  natural  selection  ;  but  we  can 
see  no  reason,  either  why  they  should  be 
so  highly  ornamental  on  the  one  hand,  or 
so  exclusively  connected  with  the  sexual 
relationship  on  the  other. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  Mr.  Wal- 

these  functions  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  affect,  in  either  sex,  those  details 
in  the  color  of  feathers,  etc.,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  to  explain. 
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lace's  main  objection  falls  to  the  groand. 
Passing  on  to  his  subsidiary  objections,  I 
do  not  see  much  weight  in  his  merely 
negative  difficolty  as  to  there  being  an  a1>- 
sence  of  evidence  upon  hen  birds  being 
charmed  by  the  plumage  or  the  voice  of 
their  consorts.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  not  very  safe  to  infer  what  sentiments 
may  be  in  the  mind  of  a  hen  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
ceive  what  motive  can  be  in  the  mind  of 
a  cock,  other  than  that  of  making  himself 
attractive,  when  he  performs  his  various 
antics,  displays  his  ornamental  plumes,  or 
sings  his  melodious  songs.  Considera- 
tions somewhat  analogous  apply  to  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  so  much  similarity 
and  constancy  of  taste  on  the  part  of  fe- 
male animals  as  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  un- 
doubtedly  requires.  Although  we  know 
very  little  about  the  psychology  of  the 
lower  animals,  we  do  observe  in  many 
cases  that  small  details  of  mental  organiza- 
tion are  often  wonderfully  constant  and 
uniform  throughout  all  members  of  a 
species,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  any  utility  as  a  cause. 

Again,  as  regards  the  objection  that 
each  bird  finds  a  mate  under  any  circum- 
stances, we  have  here  an  obvious  begging 
of  the  whole  question.  That  every  feath- 
ered Jack  should  find  a  feathered  Jill  is 
perhaps  what  we  might  have  antecedently 
expected  ;  but  when  we  meet  with  innu- 
memble  instances  of  ornamental  plumes, 
melodious  songs,  and  the  rest,  as  so  many 
witnesses  to  a  process  of  sexual  selection 
having  always  been  in  operation,  it  be- 
comes irrational  to  exclude  such  evidence 
on  account  of  our  antecedent  preposses- 
sions. 

There  remains  the  objection  that  the 
principles  of  natural  selection  must  neces- 
sarily swallow  up  those  of  sexual  selection, 
as  the  fat  kine  swallowed  up  the  lean  in 
the  dream  of  Pharaoh.  And  this  consid- 
eration, I  doubt  not,  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
Mr.  Wallace's  opposition  to  the  supple- 
mentary theory  of  sexual  selection.  Ue  is 
self-consisEent  in  refusing  to  entertain  the 
evidence  of  sexual  selection,  on  the  ground 
of  his  antecedent  persuasion  that  in  the 

rt  drama  of  evolution  there  is  no  possi- 
standing- ground  for  any  other  actor 
than  that  which  appears  in  the  person  of 
nataral  selection.  But  here,  again,  we 
mast  refuse  to  allow  any  merely  antece- 
dent presumption  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 


actual  evidence  of  other  agencies  having 
CO- operated  with  natural  selection  in  pro- 
ducing the  observed  results.  And,  as  re- 
gards the  particular  case  now  before  us,  I 
think  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  space  will 
permit,  that  in  the  phenomena  of  decora- 
tive coloring  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
brilliant  coloring),  of  melodious  song  (as 
distinguished  from  merely  tuneless  cries), 
of  enormous  aborescent  antlers  (as  distin- 
guished from  merely  offensive  weapons), 
and  so  forth — I  say  that  in  all  these  phe- 
nomena we  have  phenomena  which  cannot 
possibly  be  explaine(i  by  the  theory  of 
natural  selection ;  and,  further,  that  if 
they  are  to  be  explained  at  all,  this  can 
only  be  done,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
see,  by  Mr.  Darwin's  supplementary  theory 
of  sexual  selection. 

I  have  now  briefly  answered  all  Mr. 
Wallace's  objections  to  this  supplementary 
theory,  and,  as  previously  remarked,  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that,  at  all  events  in 
the  main,  the  answer  is  such  as  Mr.  Dar- 
win would  himself  have  supplied,  had 
there  been  a  third  edition  of  his  work 
upon  the  subject.  At  all  events,  be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  happily  in  possession  of 
unquestionable  evidence  that  he  believed 
all  Mr.  Wallace's  objections  to  admit  of 
fully  satisfactory  answers.  For  his  very 
last  words  to  science — read  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society — were  : — 

'^  I  may  perhaps  be  here  permitted  to 
say  that,  after  having  carefully  weighed, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  against 
the  principle  of  sexual  selection,  I  remain 
firmly  convinced  of  its  truth." 

Inherited  Effects  of  Use,  Disuse,  and 
Direct  Action  of  Environment. 

We  have  just  seen  that  one  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's strongest  arguments  against  sexual 
selection  consists  in  representing  h  priori 
that  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  principle  in  the  presence  of 
natural  selection  :  the  greater  principle 
must  swallow  up  the  less.  This  d  priori 
argument  he  extends  to  all  the  other  sup- 
plementary principles  which  have  ever 
Deen  suggested,  and  appears  to  regard  it 
as  '^  a  short  and  easy  method  "  with  the 
Darwinists.  He  urges  it  with  special 
vehemence  against  the  so-called  Lamarck- 
ian  principles,  and  therefore  it  is  suitable 
that  under  this  head  we  should  consider 
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more  carefally  the  value  of  such  an  argu- 
ment. 

In  the  present  connection  this  argument 
is  that,  even  admitting  the  abstract  possi- 
bility of  Lamarckian  principles,  in  the 
presence  of  natural  selection  they  could 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  acting,  inas- 
much as  the  needful  changes  would  be  ef- 
fected by  a  natural  selection  of  fortuitous 
variations  more  rapidlv  than  they  could  be 
by  an  inheritance  of  the  leffects  of  use  and 
disuse,  etc.  Now  this  aigument  admits 
of  two  rejoinders.  First,  it  is  surely  con- 
ceivable that  in  m^ny  cases  where  slight 
(because  initial  and  afterward  finely  gradu- 
ated) improvements  are  concerned,  such 
improvements  need  not  have  been,  in 
every  stage  of  their  progressy  matters  of 
life  and  death  to  the  organisms  presenting 
them.  Yet,  unless  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress  they  were  matters  of  life  and 
death,  they  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  unaided  influence  of  natural  selec- 
tion. Now  it  is  just  in  such  cases  that  the 
supplementary  or  Lamarckian  principles 
are  supposed  by  Darwinists  to  come  in  ; 
for  to  the  operation  of  these  principles  it 
is  not  necessary  that  at  each  stage  of  the 
process  every  slight  improvement  should 
be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  organ- 
isms presenting  it.  To  me  it  appears  that 
we  have  here  a  consideration  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Nowadays  no  one  dis- 
putes the  supremacy  of  natural  selection 
over  all  other  principles  of  organic  chan&^e 
hitherto  suggested,  or  even,  it  may  be 
predicted,  suggestable.  But  this  accept- 
ance of  natural  selection  as  supreme  by  no 
means  necessitates  (as  Mr.  Wallace  appears 
to  imagine)  acceptance  of  natural  selection 
as  unique.  Nor  is  there  any  incompati- 
bility between  our  acceptance  of  natural 
selection  as  supreme  and  a  further  accept- 
ance of  any  other  principles  as  subordinate 
or  co-operative.  What  we  all  agree  upon 
is,  that  no  such  other  principles  can  act, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  act 
by  natural  selection  ;  but  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  no  room  for  the  action  of  any 
other  principle  hitherto  suggested,  or  in 
the  future  suggestable,  appears  to  me  ex- 
travagant At  all  events,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  lie  with  any  one  who  affirms 
that  no  adaptive  improvement — or,  in- 
deed, change  of  any  kind — can  ever  take 
place  unless  every  stage  in  the  gradual 
process  has  been  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  the  organisms  presenting  it — a  burden 


of  proof  which  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  any  one  can  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
discharge. 

Li  view  of  this  consideration  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Wallace's  h  priori  objection 
to  the  abstract  possibility  of  Lamarckian 
principles  falls  to  the  ground,  although  of 
course  the  question  remains  whether  there 
is  any  sufficient  evidence  it  posteriori  of 
their  operation  in  actual  fact.  And  a  vir- 
tual answer  to  this  question  appears  to  me 
to  be  involved  in  the  second  considera- 
tion, which,  as  above  stated,  remains  to 
be  adduced. 

Long  ago  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pointed 
to  the  facts  of  co-adaptation  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  organism  as  presenting 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  La- 
marckian principles  working  in  association 
with  Darwinian.  Thus,  taking  one  of 
Lamarck's  own  illustrations,  Mr.  Spencer 
showed  that  there  must  be  thousands  and 
thousands  of  changes— extending  to  all 
the  organs  and  even  to  all  the  tissues  of 
the  animal — which  in  the  course  of  num- 
berless generations  have  conspired  to  con- 
vert an  antelope  into  a  giraffe.  Now  the 
point  is  that,  throughout  the  entire  his- 
tory of  these  changes,  their  utility  must 
have  always  been  dependent  on  their  as- 
sociation. It  would  be  useless  that  an  in- 
cipient giraffe  should  present  a  tapering 
down  of  the  hind-quaiters^  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  presented  a  tapering  up  of 
the  fore-quarters ;  and  as  each  of  uiese 
modifications  entails  innumerable  subordi- 
nate modifications  throughout  both  halves 
of  the  creature  concerned,  the  chances 
must  be  infinity  to  one  against  the  required 
association  of  so  many  changes  happening 
to  arise  by  way  of  merely  fortuitous  vari- 
ation. Yet,  if  we  exclude  the  Lamarckian 
interpretation  as  adopted  by  Darwin, 
which  gives  us  an  intelligible  cause  of  co- 
adaptation,  we  are  required  to  suppose 
that  such  a  happy  concurrence  of  innu- 
merable co-adaptations  must  have  occurred 
by  mere  accident,  and  this  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times  in  the  bodies  of  as 
many  successive  ancestors  of  the  existing 
species ;  for,  at  each  successive  stage  of 
the  improvement,  natural  selection  (if 
working  alone)  must  have  needed  all,  or 
at  any  rate  most,  of  the  co- adaptations  to 
occur  in  the  same  individual  organisms. 

Against  this  formidable  consideration 
Mr.  Wallace  adduces  the  following  re- 
joinder :  ''  The  best  answer  to  this  objec- 
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Hon  may,  perhaps,  be  fotiod  in  the  fact 
that  the  very  thing  said  to  be  impossible 
bj  variation  and  natural  selection  has  been 
again  and  again  effected  by  variation  and 
artificial  selection. ' '  This  analogy  he  then 
enforces  by  special  iUnstrations,  etc.  ;  but 
does  not  appear  to  perceive  that  it  really 
misses  the  whole  point  of  the  difficulty 
against  which  it  is  brought. 

The  point  of  the  difficulty  is,  not  that 
the  needful  variations  do  not  occur,  but 
that  they  occur  associated  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  that  unless  they  do  thus  oc- 
cur associated  in  the  same  individual  they 
mast  be   useless — i.e.,   cannot  fall  under 
the  sway  of  natural  selection.     Therefore 
the  analogy  of  artificial  selection  is  here 
irrelevant,  seeing  that  it  fails  in  respect  of 
the   very    point  which  it  is  adduced  to 
meet.      The    difference    between    natural 
selection   and  artificial  selection  is,  that 
while  the  former  acts  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  utility  (or  life-preserving  char- 
acter) of  variations,  the  latter  acts  without 
tnch  reference.     Hence,,  there  is  obviously 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  artificial 
selection  is  able  to  choose  this,  that,  and 
the  other  congenital  variation  as  each  hap- 
pens to  occur  in  so  many  different  indi- 
viduals, and,  by  suitable  pairing,  to  blend 
them    together  in  any   required   propor- 
tions,     but  artificial  selection  is  able  to 
do  this  simply  because  the  selected  indi- 
viduals do  not  depend  for  their  lives  upon 
presenting  the  blended  characters  which  it 
is  the  object  of  such  selection  to  produce. 
Natural  selection,   on  the  other  hand  (if 
working    alone),    must    wait    until    the 
blended  characters  happened  to  arise /or- 
tuitoTisly  in  the  same  individuals — in  all 
cases,  that  is,  where  utility  depends  on  the 
CO  adaptation  of  characters,  which  are  the 
only  cases  now  under  consideration.     Thus 
the  two  forms  of  selection  present  abso- 
lutely no  point  of  analogy  in  the  very  re- 
spects  where   it  is   necessary   that    they 
should,  if  Mr.  Wallace's  appeal  from  one 
to  the  other  is  to  be  logically  justified. 
In  the  one  case  the  association  of  charac- 
ters is  purposely  produced  by  the  selec- 
tion ;  in  the  other  case  it  must  arise  by 
chance  before  its  resulting  utility  can  be 
offered  to  the  selection. 

Natural  Selection  as  a  Cause  of  Ste- 
rilitr  between  species. 

After  matured  deliberation  Mr.  Darwin 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  natural  selec- 
Nxw  SxBiES.— YoL.  L.,_No.  3.  26 


tion  could  not  be  a  cause  of  sterility  be- 
tween species.  Mr.  Wallace  now  furnishes 
an  argument  to  show  that  in  this  respect 
also  Mr.  Darwin  **  underrated  "  the  pow- 
ers of  natural  selection.  The  argument, 
however,  is  too  abstruse  to  admit  of  repro- 
duction here.  On  the  present  occasion, 
therefore,  I  will  merely  remark  that  it 
does  not  seem  so  much  as  to  try  to  meet 
the  considerations  which  determined  Mr, 
Darwin's  judgment  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  theory  is  profound 
as  well  as  ingenious,  and,  although  it  fails 
to  convince  me,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in 
the  course  of  its  exposition  Mr.  Wallace 
appears  to  sanction  the  essential  principle 
of  my  own  hypothesis  of  **  physiological 
selection" — vi«.,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
'Mt  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  vari- 
eties should  exhibit  incipient  infertility, 
but  only  some  varieties  ;  for  we  know 
that  of  the  innumerable  varieties  that  oc- 
cur but  few  become  developed  into  dis- 
tinct species,  and  it  may  he  that  the  absence 
of  infertility,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  inter- 
crossing,  is  one  of  the  usual  causes  of  their 
failure.^ ^  The  words  which  I  have  itali- 
cized very  tersely  convey  the  whole  gist 
of  *' physiological  selection." 

Later  on,  however,  he  criticises  ad* 
versely  what  I  have  written  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,  and  also  represents  me  as  having  mis^- 
understood  Mr.  Darwin's  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  utility  and  inutility  of  specific- 
characters.  On  both  these  points  I  shall 
have  an  answer  to  make  on  some  future 
and  more  suitable  occasion.  In  this  ar- 
ticle I  have  confined*  attention  to  points 
wherein  Mr.  Wallace  differs  from  Mr. 
Darwin  ;  and  although  in  so  doing  it  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  express  uniform, 
disagreement  with  the  author  of  **  Dar- 
winism,*' this  has  been  due  only  to  the 
limitations  of  my  project,  and  in  no  way 
prevents  my  cordial  appreciation  of  his. 
work  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  differences  from  Mr.  Dar- 
win, which  it  has  been  my  object  on  the 
present  occasion  to  consider,  it  appears  to> 
me  that  Mr.  Wallace's  latest  work  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  in 
the  whole  range  of  Darwinian  literature.. 
And  even  these  points  of  difference,  it  will 
be  remembered,  all  arise  out  of  the  single 
difference  before  stated — ^namely,  whether 
natural  selection  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
main,  or  as  the  exclusive,  means  of  modi- 
fication.     Therefore,,  notwithstanding,  all 
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that  I  have  said  on  the  Darwinian  side  of 
this  momentous  question,  the  fact  that  it 
stili  remains  an  open  question  compels  us 
to  recognize  that  Mr.  Wallace's  views  with 
regard  to  it  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
right ;  while,  in  anj  case,  he  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  lived  to  see 
the  great  movement  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  direction  of  those  views. 
But  to  many  of  us  it  still  appears  that  Mr. 
Darwin's  judgment  on  this  matter  is  the 
sounder  one  to  follow.  When  a  great 
generalization  has  been  fairly  established, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
its  scope  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  respect 
was  the  wonderful  balance  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's mind  so  well  displayed  as  it  was  in 
the  caution  with  which  he  abstained  from 
assigning  to  his  vast  principle  of  natural 


selection  a  sole  prerogative.  Moreover, 
as  previously  stated,  the  longw  that  he 
pondered  the  question,  the  more  be  be- 
came persuaded  that  the  problem  of  or- 
ganic evolution  as  a  whole  was  too  com- 
plex and  many-sided  to  admit  of  being 
resolved  by  the  application  of  a  single 
principle.  This  conclusion,  I  believe,  will 
eventually  be  justified  by  the  advance  of 
biological  science  ;  and,  therefore,  until 
some  better  reason  is  shown  than  has  yet 
been  shown  for  departing  from  it,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  naturalists  will  do 
well  to  suspend  their  judgments,  even  if 
they  are  not  so  sure  as  uiey  used  to  be 
touching  the  doctrines  of  *'  Darwinism,*' 
as  these  were  left  by  Darwin. —  Content 
porary  Review. 
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Thb  scientific  spirit  of  the  present  age 
has  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  literature. 
It  is  to  this  spirit  that  we  owe  the  substi- 
tution of  analysis  for  pure  narrative  in  the 
novel,  and  of  scenes  in  every-day  life  for- 
exciting  situations  in  the  drama.  In 
France,  the  literary  movement  which  owes 
its  impulse  to  science  has  received  a  char- 
acteristic name  :  it  is  described  as  le  Nat- 
uralisme.  In  England,  the  naturalistic 
method  has  only  been  adopted  by  a  few 
novelists,  whose  productions  have  been  the 
subject  of  exceedingly  severe  criticism, 
and  who— if  we  may  use  here  a  word  be- 
gotten of  the  Iri^  agrarian  struggle — have 
been  '*  boycotted"  by  all  the  circulating 
libraries.  Indeed,  some  English  critics 
have,  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  exe- 
crated Naturalism,  apparently  regarding  it 
as  something  radically  immoral  and  in- 
famous. Thus,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared about  four  years  ago  in  the  ForU 
nightly  Revievo,  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  W. 
S.  Lilly,"'  we  are  told  that  Naturalism  is 
the  lowest  form  of  materialism,  and  that 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  depraved  tastes  of 
some  French  writers  of  fiction.  Mr.  Lilly, 
in  support  of  his  rather  sweeping  state- 
ments, quotes  passages  from  a  work  by  M. 
Zola,  entitled  Le  Moman  Experimental^ 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  avowed 

•  **  The  New  Naturalism,**  IMnighOy  Be- 
view  iot  August,  1885. 


object  of  the  French  novelist  is  to  portray 
la  bite  kumaine. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  that,  in  Eng- 
land, M.  Zola  is  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  Naturalism,  the  troth  being  that  he  is 
only  one  of  a  long  series  of  writers,  some 
of  whom  flourished  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  we 
think  it  would  be  tolerably  correct  to  say 
that  Balzac  was  the  first  French  novelist 
of  the  naturalistic  school.  In  Le  Pert 
Goriot  and  Euginie  Orandet  we  have  two 
works  of  fiction  in  which  real  life  is  repro- 
duced with  marvellous  effect.  Balzac  saw 
that  imaginary  portraits  of  men  and  women 
had  no  vitality,  and  that  the  basis  of  a 
novel  should  be  truth.  Accordingly,  he 
exercised  his  rare  powers  of  observation  to 
an  extraordinary  aegree,  and  wrote  books 
that  must  live,  because  they  depict  human 
nature  accurately. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  is  Naturalism  f 
Let  us  go  to  M.  Zola,  the  supposed  father 
of  French  Naturalism,  for  an  answer. 
'^  Naturalism,"  he  says,  '*  is  the  formula 
of  modem  science  applied  to  literature. 
It  is  the  analytic  and  experimental  method. 
When  you  apply  this  method,  you  are 
natumlistic,  irrespective  of  your  style. 
Stendhal  is  a  naturalist,  just  as  Balzac  is, 
and  certainly  the  dry  manner  of  the 
former  has  little  resemblance  to  the  epic 
vastness  of  the  latter ;  nevertheless,  they 
both  depend  upon  analysis  and  experience. 
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I  could  cite  many  writers  of  onr  own  time 
whoy  though  endowed  with  temperaments 
entirely  different,  meet  and  unite  in  the 
naturalistic  formula."  Here  is  a  defini- 
tion which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
sufficiently  clear.  The  naturalistic  method 
is  scientific,  and  the  naturalistic  writer  is, 
in  fact,  a  man  of  science.  His  artistic 
personality  asserts  itself  in  his  style.  In 
bis  facts  and  his  conclusions  he  is,  or  pro- 
fesses to  be,  as  rigid  as  a  writer  on  physi- 
ology or  chemistry. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  the  naturalistic 
formula  into  practice  ;  and  even  M.  Zola 
himself  has  failed  to  produce  novels  which 
can  be  correctly  described  as  ''  scientific 
works."  The  very  framework  of  a  novel 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  illusion.  The 
names,  at  least,  must  be  fictitious  ;  other- 
wise the  novelist  will  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing innumerable  actions  for  libel  brought 
against  him.  Moreover,  the  novel  must 
have  some  kind  of  narrative  form,  and 
unless  the  writer  constructs  his  story  out 
of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  news- 
papers, or,  perhaps,  by  his  own  daily  ex- 
perience, how  can  he  avoid  introducing 
fictitious  elements  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  a  book  like  ZM«- 
sommoir.  How  much  of  it  is  literally,  or 
even  substantially,  true  ?  Are  there  not 
passages  in  it  which  are  either  fanciful  or 
exaggerated  ?  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
sad  history  of  G^rvaise  is  a  transcript  from 
life,  but  is  it  possible  to  transcribe  scenes 
from  actual  life  without,  to  some  extent, 
changing  their  aspect  ?  In  fact,  the  tem- 
perament of  the  writer  always  intervenes 
to  prevent  him  from  copying  nature  faith- 
fully and  dispassionately. 

M.  Zola  acknowledges  this  with  his 
usual  candor.  **  Without  doubt,"  he 
says,  "  we  always  mix  up  onr  own  human- 
ity with  nature.  Still,  there  is  always  an 
abyss  between  the  naturalistic  writer  who 
goes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
the  idealistic  writer  who  pretends  to  go 
from  the  unknown  to  the  known." 

It  appears,  then,  that  Naturalism  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  achieve 
scientific  accuracy  as  far  as  possible  in  lit- 
erature. M.  Zola's  error  is  mainly  due  to 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  physi- 
ologist and  the  work  of  the  novelist.  He 
forgets  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
novelists  to  produce  books  which  possess 
artistic  symmetry,  just  as  it  is  for  a  dram- 


atist to  invent  interesting  situations ; 
whereas  a  physiologist  need  only  discover 
facts  bearing  on  his  particular  branch  of 
science,  without  giving  himself  much 
trouble  about  the  question  of  form  When 
he  takes  Claude  Bernard's  Introduction  a 
VlStude  de  la  Mideeine  JSxpSrimentale  as 
his  text-book,  he  acts  just  like  a  sculptor 
who  takes  some  standard  work  on  anatomy 
as  the  basis  of  his  art.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Zola  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  does  not  shrink  from  approaching  the 
most  painful,  the  most  disgusting  aspects 
of  human  nature  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
he  has  been  unjustly  attacked  by  senti- 
mental and  ridiculously  prudish  critics. 

If  M.  Zola  is  right,  he  cannot  be  blamed 
for  dealing  with  even  the  most  brutal  side 
of  life.  Nobody  would  dream  of  accusing 
a  writer  on  obstetrics  of  impurity  merely 
because  he  went  into  minute  details  on 
that  subject.  But  is  M.  Zola  right  ?  Is 
there  any  real  analogy  between  the  novel- 
ist and  the  physiologist  ? 

Surely  a  novel,  by  its  very  form,  is  pre- 
cluded from  being  classified  with  purely 
scientific  works.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  to  embody  great  ideas  in  a  work 
of  fiction  ;  and  this  has  been  done  with 
splendid  success  by  George  Eliot  in  some 
of  her  later  novels.  It  is  also  within  the 
scope  of  a  novel  to  present  exceedingly  ao- 
curate  pictures  of  real  life  ;  and  who  can 
deny  that  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the 
works  of  Fielding — in  many  respects,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  of  all  our  English  novel- 
ists ?  But  imagine  a  treatise  on  psychol- 
ogy being  bound  in  a  yellow  cover,  called 
by  some  fanciful  name,  and  palmed  off  on 
the  public  as  a  work  of  fiction  !  The 
thing  is  too  absurd.  ' 

M.  Zola,  in  one  passage  in  his  book,  Le 
Roman  JSxpMmental,  says  that  he  objects 
to  the  word  ''Roman,"  and  would  like 
to  substitute  some  expression  that  would 
give  to  the  novel  a  distinctively  scientific 
character.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  difficulty  in  which  his  singu- 
lar theory^or  *' formula"— has  landed 
him.  He  is  like  a  man  who  wishes  to  as- 
sume two  distinct  and  contradictory  parts. 
He  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  happy  task 
for  some  ingenious  inventor  of  words  to 
rechristen  the  novel.  The  French  lan- 
guage has,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to 
supply  a  term  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  Some  writers  have  pompously 
described  their  books  as ''Etudes,"   but 
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this  was  too  vague  a  word  to  convey  any 
definite  meaning  ;  and  the  discarded  word 
*'  Roman"  again  crept  into  use.  M.  Zola 
consoles  himself  by  saying  : 

*'  For  my  part,  the  word  would  not  of- 
fend me  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  thing 
had  been  completely  changed.  We  could 
find  a  hundred  examples  in  the  language 
of  terms  which  formerly  expressed  ideas 
radically  different  from  those  which  they 
express  to  day.  Our  romance  of  chivalry, 
our  romance  of  adventures,  our  romance 
of  the  ideal  school,  have  given  place  to  a 
true  criticism  of  manners  and  passions,  to 
a  study  of  man  under  the  influence  of  his 
temperament  and  his  surroundings." 

The  truth  is  that  M.  Zola  has  under- 
taken an  impossible  task.  If  the  novelist 
is  determined  to  become  a  savant,  let  him 
cease  altogether  to  write  novels.  You 
cannot  write  a  story  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  a  scientific  treatise.  The 
two  things  are  inconsistent^  The  scientific 
writer  pays  veiy  little  attention  to  form, 
and,  moreover,  he  must  deal  with  abstract 
questions.  The  novelist  cannot  ignore 
form — it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  work — 
and  he  mnst  deal  with  human  nature  in 
the  concrete.  It  is  an  utter  fallacy  for  M. 
Zola  to  lay  down  that  Balzac  and  Stendhal 
used  the  novel  as  a  channel  for  investiga- 
tion, just  as  the  savants  use  Science.  If 
Ze  Fere  Ooriot  were  not  a  deeply  interest- 
ing story,  very  few  readers  would  take  the 
trouble  of  perusing  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
But,  indeed,  there  are  passages  in  that 
wonderful  book  which  are  so  strikingly 
dramatic  that  Balzac  has  been  accused  of 
introducing  them  merely  for  effect,  with- 
out any  regard  for  truth.  Stendhal  is 
realistic  ;  but  he  is  not  a  writer  whose 
works  entitle  him  to  a  very  high  place  in 
French  literature.  Even  Gustave  Flaubert 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  fiction,  stern  and  pitiless  as  he 
is  in  his  analysis  of  the  passions.  Ma- 
dame Bovary  is  not  only  cast  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative,  but  its  author  takes  the  ut- 
most pains  to  make  the  narrative  interest- 
ing. In  fact,  Flaubert  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  literary  artists,  and  he  never 
assumed  the  r61e  of  a  man  of  science. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Edmond 
and  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Their  works  are 
only  novels  dealing  with  ordinary  life  in  a 
minutely  realistic  style.  la  Oerminie 
Lacerteux  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
servant- girl's  misfortunes.      The  book  is 


characterized  by  a  delightful  simplicity. 
Not  for  one  moment  does  it  suggest  the 
idea  of  scientific  treatment.  M.  Zola  may 
call  it  ^^  a  complete  lesson  in  moral  and 
physical  anatomy  ;"  but  the  reader  who 
imagines  that  these  words  are  a  true  de- 
scription of  Gertninie  Lacerteux  will  find 
himself  disillusipned  on  reading  the  novel. 

The  real  and  only  merit  of  the  natural- 
istic school  of  novelists  is  not  that  they 
have  made  fiction  a  branch  of  science,  but 
that  they  have  given  virility  to  the  novel 
by  making  it  a  study  of  real  life.  The 
mof«t  brilliant  romance  is  defective  if  it 
gives  us  a  distorted  view  of  human  nature. 
For  this  reason  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo 
lack  one  important  element,  which  might 
have  gained  for  them  immortality. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Zola's  own  work^ 
have  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  mass 
of  dry  details  with  reference  to  geneal(^y 
and  hereditary  characteristics  with  which 
they  are  filled.  The  series  of  books  which 
he  has  produced  with  a  view  to  tracing 
out  the  entire  history  of  a  single  family — 
'*  Les  Rougon-MacquarV^ — cannot  be  re- 
garded as  literary  works  of  the  highest 
order.  Compared  with  such  novels  as 
Madame  Bovary  or  Oerminie  Lacerteux, 
they  appear  dull,  labored,  and  uninterest- 
ing. Some  of  them  contain  passages  of 
extraordinary  power,  such  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  starvation  and  death  of  Ger- 
vaise,  in  -L^Assommoir,  and  the  closing 
scenes  in  Germinal,  But  as  works  of 
fiction  they  are  artistically  defective,  and 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 

Other  novelists  who  have  exhibited 
great  genius,  such  as  Alphonse  Daudet, 
have  studied  life  closely,  and  reproduced 
it  with  daring  minuteness  of  detail 
Others,  whose  principal  faculty  is  keen 
observation,  have  filled  their  books  with 
repulsive  and  unclean  pictures.  Among 
the  latter  class  of  writers  we  may  include 
M.  J.  K.  Huysmans  and  M.  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. They  differ,  however,  from  M. 
Zola  in  their  adherence  to  narrative  form  ; 
and  thus  they  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  novelists. 

Among  living  English  writers  of  fiction 
there  is  one  who  has,  to  some  extent, 
abandoned  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
novel.  I  allude  to  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
But  he  is  certainly  not  a  naturalist.  He 
is  simply  a  literary  eccentric  who  writes 
clever  books  and  miscalls  them  novels. 

With  M.  Zola  the  case  is  different.     He 
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has  made  Nataralism  his  creed.  As  Mr. 
Henry  JameH  puts  it,  ''  he  has  a  systeiD, 
a  passionate  conyiction,  a  great  plan  ;'' 
bat  this  system  is  nnworkable — it  is  based 
on  a  radical  error.  Carried  away  by  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  scientific 
method,  he  has  vainly  attempted  to  change 
the   essential  character  of  the  novel.     He 


has  made  the  grand  mistake  of  confusing 
the  functions  of  science  and  art ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  genius,  his  works  will  be 
principally  interesting  to  the  literary  his- 
torian of  the  future  as  the  results  of  an 
unsuccessful  experiment.  —  Westminster 
Review, 


-♦-•-♦■ 
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On  the  centenary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille  the   Parisian  mob   looted   the   Caf6 
Imoiti,  in  the  Rue  Royale.     The  propri- 
etor had  omitted  to  decorate  his  premises, 
a  pleasant  resort,  famous  for  its  ices,  and, 
bcin^  angrily   ordered   to   display    some 
bunting,  unluckily  so  far  forgot  hiniself  as 
to  hoist  the  Italian  flag.     '*  The  red  fool 
fury   of  the  Seine"  blazed  up  instantly. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  caf6  and  its 
contents  were  flung  into  the  gutter,  and 
its  unlucky  proprietor  "fled  for  his  life  to 
the  protection  of  the  police.     It  was  a  sig- 
nificant    little     incident,    noted     largely 
throughout  Europe,  but  in  no  place  more 
curiously  than  in  the  Eternal  City,  where 
at  any  moment  the  pent-up  forces  which 
demolished  the  Caf6  Imolfi  might  break 
out  into  fierce  collision  and  result  in  ca- 
tastrophe.    But  in  Rome  the  balance  of 
force  in  the  opposing  elements  is  reversed. 
The  Quirinal,  which  flaunts  the  Italian  na- 
tional flag  before  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
represents  the  material  force  of  a  united 
nation,  while  the  Pope  in  his  palace-prison 
is  as  powerless  as  was  the  caf6  proprietor 
of  the  Kne  Royale  when  the  mob  kicked 
his  furniture  into  the  street.     Should  a 
collision  come,  his  only  thought  must  be 
of  flight.     If  the  Pope  could  have  asserted 
his  authority  by  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  he 
would  have  done  so,  in  order  to  avert — 
or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to  avenge — the 
ceremony  in  honor  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
which  had  taken  place  six  weeks  before. 
No  incident  of  late  years  has  so  deeply 
wounded  the  sentiments  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  as  the  unveiling  of  the  Bruno 
monument  on  June  9.     The  Inquisition 
had  burned  Bruno  in  1600,  and,  although 
the  Church  might  have  ignored  the  tribute 
paid  to  his  memory,  that  was  not  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Bruno  celebration  was  treated 
by  the  Vatican.     The  Pentecostal  Festival 
was  clouded  by  a  gloom  that  could  be  felt. 


The  whole  Church  was  invited  to  share  in 
the  indignation  with  which  its  head  re- 
garded the  sacrilege  of  the  commemora- 
tion, and  in  every  way  the  Pope  made  all 
men  understand  that  the  iron  had  entered 
into  his  soul.  He  spent  the  whole  day  in 
his  private  chapel,  prostrate  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  on  the  altar, 
praying  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  prel- 
ates of  his  Court  for  an  expiation  of  the 
blasphemies  of  Campo  di  Fiore.  From 
Saturday  till  Wednesday  morning  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  Vatican  but  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See.  It  was  to  him  as  if  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation  had  been  set 
up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  statue  to  the  heresiarch  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  out  ward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  determination  of  the  triumphant 
Revolution  to  press  forward  to  the  *  *  over- 
throw of  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs and  the  extirpation  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

The  Sacred  CollejBre  of  Cardinals  was 
summoned  to  a  most  secret  and  extraor- 
dinary Consistory,  in  a  form  and  under 
precautions  which  had  only  twice  been 
adopted  in  the  long  reign  of  Pius  the 
Ninth.  At  this  Consistory  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth communicated  to  his  Cardinals  the 
grave  decision  at  which  he  had  arrived. 
The  solemn  Allocution  which  he  addressed 
to  them,  and  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  amounted  practically 
to  a  Pontifical  declaration  that  Rome  was 
no  longer  a  safe  or  tenable  residence  f6r 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  freedom 
of  the  Apostolic  functions  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Pontifical  office,  already  impaired 
from  of  old  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  now  menaced  with  extinction 
by  the  growing  insolence  of  the  sects  of 
evil.  The  daring  of  desperate  men,  un- 
chained to  every  crime,  driven  on  by  the 
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fierceness  of  lawless  desires,  could  no 
longer  be  restrained  ;  the  city  that  was 
once  the  safe  and  inviolable  seat  of  the 
Holy  See  was  now  the  capital  of  a  new 
impiety 9  where  absurd  and  impudent  wor- 
ship was  paid  to  human  reason.  '* 'Here- 
by is  rendered  evident  in  what  condition 
is  placed  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  Pastor  and  the  Teacher  of  the  Catholic 
"world/'  The  other  communications  ad- 
dressed by  the  Pope  to  the  Princes  of  the 
Church  at  this  most  secret  Consistory 
have  not  yet  been  divulged  ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Pope  was  able  to  report  a 
most  important  and  reassuring  statement 
as  to  the  support  which  was  assured  to  the 
Holy  See  in  case  that  any  further  en- 
croachment of  a  serious  nature  was  made 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
had  received  by  special  courier  from 
Vienna  a  long  autograph  letter  from  the 
Emperor- King  Francis  Joseph,  in  which 
Innsbruck  or  Boozen  was  offered  him  as  a 
residence — an  offer  previously  made  to 
Pius  the  Ninth — in  case  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Rome.  The  Emperor  further  as- 
sured the.  Pope  that  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment were  to  proceed  to  lay  a  violent 
hand  either  upon  the  Vatican,  the  Later- 
an,  or  Castel  Gondolfo,  or  any  part  of 
these  three  palaces  secured  to  the  Holy 
See  by  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  Austria 
would  regard  it  as  a  casus  belli — the 
Triple  Alliance  notwithstanding. 

Whatever  consolation  these  assurances 
may  have  given  to  the  Cardinals,  must 
have  been  damped  by  the  announcement 
that  the  new  Penal  Code,  which  empowers 
the  Courts  to  consign  to  prison  any  priest 
whose  discourses  are  objected  to  by  the 
civil  authorities,  had  received  the  Royal 
Assent  that  very  day.  The  struggle  oc- 
tween  the  Church  and  the  State,  it  was 
recognized,  had  entered  upon  a  new  and 
probably  a  decisive  campaign,  and  the 
i?ope,  as  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the 
Church,  began  by  preparing  for  what  may 
at  any  moment  become  an  inevitable  re- 
treat. It  is  understood  that  should  war 
break  out  between  France  and  Italy,  or 
should  the  quarrel  between  the  Quirinal 
with  its  Penal  Code  and  the  Vatican  with 
its  clergy  result  in  open  conflict,  the  Pope 
will  leave  Rome  and  seek  refuge  on  the 
Balearic  Islands.  From  that  retreat,  shel- 
tered by  the  Spanish  flag  and  secured  from 
interference  by  the  fleets  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Father  will  carry  on  the  government 


of  the  Church  until  such  time  as  the  res- 
toration of  peace  shall  enable  him  to  re- 
turn to  re-establish  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  See  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 


II. 


In  Europe  there  are  at  this  moment  but 
three  men  who  stand  out  above  their  fel- 
lows as  the  supreme  representatives  of 
various  kinds  of  power.  Alexander  the 
Third  represents  the  authority  of  mat^ial 
force  ;  Prince  Bismarck  the  might  of  sci- 
entific organization  ;  and  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth the  strength  of  the  Catholic  world. 
Of  the  three  the  Pope  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  the  most  autocratic.  His  empire 
is  vaster  than  that  of  the  Russian  Czar, 
and  before  his  authority  even  the  imperi- 
ous Chancellor  has  been  compelled  to  bow. 
Although  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  he 
is  ruler  of  a  dominion  as  wide  as  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  language  spoken 
among  men  wherein  his  word  is  not  recog- 
nized as  the  voice  of  a  master.  There  is 
a  loneliness  and  a  mystery  about  Leo  that 
differentiates  him  from  the  other  poten- 
tates of  our  day.  Prince  Bismarck  b  in- 
tensely human.  He  stands  before  us  as 
the  very  incarnation  of  masterful  nuui. 
He  lives  before  us,  complete  in  all  human 
relations,  with  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
sons,  his  dogs,  his  pipe,  and  his  beer  ;  he 
touches  the  common  life  of  his  day  at 
every  point.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Czar ;  although  in  his  case  he  is  more 
withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  he  shares 
not  less  fully  the  ordinary  life  of  the  or- 
dinary man.  As  father,  as  husband,  as 
master,  as  friend,  he  is  a  man  among 
men  ;  nor  does  the  burden  of  empire 
separate  him  from  the  simple  faroilv  joys 
and  natural  every-day  cares  of  the  human 
home.  But  the  Pope  stands  apart.  He 
sleeps  as  other  men,  and  eats  as  they,  but 
a  great  gulf  yawns  between  him  and  other 
mortals.  He  has  a  palace,  but  he  is  with- 
out a  homo.  He  has  servants  and  domes- 
tic friends  ;  but  the  celibacy  which  for 
centuries  has  been  imposed  upon  the  clergy 
of  his  Church  debars  him-  from  the  deep- 
est and  most  human  of  all  relationships. 
He  has  never  known  the  joys  nor  suffered 
the  sorrows  which  make  up  a  great  part 
of  the  higher  life  of  the  ordinary  man. 
He  has  lived  and  lives  apart,  alone,  di- 
vorced from  nature  that  he  may  be  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  his  Church,  with- 
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out  wife  or  child,  that  he  may  oare  solely 
for  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  and  watch 
more  seduloosly  orer  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

The  Pope,  thus  excluded  from  the 
healthy  human  life  of  the  family,  clings 
all  the  more  passionately  to  the  local  sur- 
roundings which  serve  him  as  a  substitute 
for  home.  His  centre  is  not  a  home.  It 
is  Rome.  The  result  is  that  the  disadvan- 
tages which  celibacy  was  established  to 
avert,  reappear  in  another  shape.  He 
that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  that 
are  of  the  world — how  he  may  please  his 
wife  ;  whereas  he  that  is  unmarried  careth 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord.  For  the 
world  and  the  wife,  read  Rome  and  its 
sovereignty,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
Popes.  The  local  anxieties,  the  temporal 
government  of  the  city  in  which  the  Popes 
succeeded  the  C»sars,  have  become  as 
cramping  and  crippling  to  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  as  the  household  cares  that 
might  have  encompassed  them  had  they 
all  imitated  the  Fisherman,  who  had  not 
only  a  wife,  but  a  mother-in-^law.  It  is 
this  which  gives  such  strange  interest  to 
the  position  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  at  the 
present  moment.  He  is  distracted  be- 
tween conflicting  ideals— exactly  as  a  good 
father  of  a  family  is  often  torn  asunder 
between  the  claims  of  his  household  and 
the  claims  of  the  world  at  lai^ge.  The 
struggle  which  is  going  on  in  the  Vatican 
is  but  the  latest  phase  of  the  conflict  which 
the  apostle  declared  troubled  the  married 
man  who  had  to  reconcile  the  desire  to 
please  the  Lord  and  to  please  his  wife. 

As  some  men  never  have  any  divine  call 
that  leads  them  to  discharge  duties  out- 
side their  own  doorstep,  so  some  Popes 
have  never  recognized  the  existence  of 
duties  incompatible  with  their  primary 
fealty  to  the  local  interests  of  the  Italian 
town  in  which  they  have  spent  their  lives. 
That  which  distinguishes  Leo  the  Thir* 
teenth  is  that  before  his  mind  there  has 
passed  a  vision  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
ideal  than  that  of  being  the  mere  temporal 
master  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  has  seen, 
as  it  were  in  a  dream,  a  vision  of  a  wider 
sovereignty  than  any  which  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  realized,  and 
before  nis  eyes  there  has  been  unfolded  a 
magnificent  conception  of  a  really  univer- 
sal Church,  as ''  lofty  as  the  Love  of  God, 
and  wide  as  are  the  wants  of  men."     But 


no  sooner  has  he  gazed  with  holy  ecstasy 
on  the  world-wide  dominion  which  lies 
almost  within  his  grasp,  than  he  turns 
with  a  sigh  to  the  older  and  smaller  ideal 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
which  has  bounded  the  horizon  of  so  many 
of  his  predecessors,  and  which  presses 
upon  him  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
of  his  waking  life.  These  are  the  two 
dreams,  the  two  ideals,  hopelessly  antag- 
onistic one  to  the  other  :  but  Leo  help- 
lessly clings  to  both. 

To  those  who  do  not  look  at  the  world 
and  its  afEairs  from  an  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner of  the  world  from  which  the  tide  of 
Empire  has  long  since  ebbed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  two  ideals  which  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is,  to 
put  it  vulgarly,  all  Lombar4  Street  to  a 
China  orange  in  favor  of  the  world-wide 
ideal.  And  yet  there  is  to  those  who  have 
been  bom  and  bred  under  Italian  skies  a 
strong  and  natural  fascination  about  the 
ideal  which  centres  in  the  re-establishment 
of  Papal  sovereignty  in  Rome.  Rome  is 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  For  more  than 
two  thousand  years  the  Seven^hilled  City 
was  for  weal  or  for  woe  more  important 
than  anv  other  point  in  the  world's  sur- 
face. It  is  the  only  city  which  ever  con- 
quered a  continent.  Alike  as  the  seat  of 
the  Republic,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
Popedom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  world.  The  broad  ar- 
row of  Roman  Empire  b  branded  deep  on 
the  body  of  our  civilization.  Our  law, 
our  language,  our  habits,  our  religion-— 
all  have  the  impress  of  the  Roman  mint 
The  very  air  of  Europe  is  impregnated 
with  the  ozone  that  streams,  as  from  a 
perennial  fountain,  from  the  history  of 
Rome.  There  is  everything  that  can  fas- 
cinate the  imagination  and  stimulate  the 
mind  in  the  traditions  that  cling  round 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  Eternal  Citv,  nor 
can  the  least  reverent  be  unconscious  of 
the  awe  excited  by  the  sacred  shrines 
which  for  a  thousand  years  have  absorbed 
the  devotion  of  the  world. 

**  Mother  of  Arts  as  onoe  of  Arms  ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  onr  guardian,  and  is  still  our 

Guide. 
Parent  of  onr  religion ! " 

To  reign  in  Rome  might  well  rouse  the 
loftiest  ambition,  and  to  lose  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Imperial  City  might  rend  the 
heart  of   the  most  callous    of    mortals. 
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That  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  below  whose  feet 
St.  John  saw  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and 
nations,  and  tongues,  was,  at  any  time 
between  the  days  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
era  of  the  Meaici,  the  natural  centre  of 
any  organization  that  sought  to  exercise 
world-wide  dominion.  Civilization  grew 
up  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  inland  sea  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  culture  of  the  world.  To  a  devout 
Catholic,  not  even  the  sacred  sites  which 
witnessed  the  passion  of  our  Lord  are 
more  sacred  than  the  city  where  the  first 
martyrs,  swathed  in  pitchy  cerements, 
blazed  as  torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  where  their  descendants  ^founded  an 
empire  more  splendid  than  that  of  Augus- 
tus, more  beneficent  than  that  of  the  An- 
tonines.  The  City  of  the  Catacombs  and 
of  the  Coliseum,  where  generation  after 
generation  of  the  most  divinely  gifted  of 
our  race  have  lavished  the  utmost  resources 
of  their  art,  their  intellect,  and  their 
genius,  may  well  seem  marked  out  from 
of  old  to  be  the  natural  and  eternal  seat  of 
the  Vicegerent  of  God. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  which 
appeal  to  all  men,  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  acquired  in  the  course  of  ages,  by 
mere  force  of  inveterate  habit,  an  instinct 
which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  of  a  Catholic  Church 
which  has  not  Rome  as  its  centre.  Use 
and  wont  are  great  deities  even  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  and  use  and  wont  point  to 
Rome  and  Rome  alone  as  the  centre  of  the 
Catholic  world.  Many  a  time  the  Popes 
have  been  driven  from  Rome  :  sometimes 
they  have  voluntarily  left  it :  but  sooner 
or  later  they  have  always  returned  to  it. 
The  administration  of  the  most  gigantic 
polity  known  to  man  is  centralized  there. 
All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
there  have  issued  since  Christian  civiliza- 
tion began  the  winged  words  of  power  and 
of  life  which  have  knit  the  Catholic  world 
into  one. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  Pope 
should  cling  to  Rome,  and  should  regard 
even  his  contemplated  retreat  to  the  Bal- 
earic Islands  as  but  a  temporary  flight 
from  a  passing  storm.  Some  day  the  sky 
will  clear,  and  once  more  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  will  reoccupy  the  See  of  St.  Peter. 
Equally  natural  is  it  that,  being  in  Rome, 
he  should  wish  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house.     Absolute  independence  is  an  in- 


dispensable  condition  for  the  free  exercise 
of  the  spiritual  power.  This  indepen- 
dence, according  to  En^tsh  ideas,  can 
best  be  obtained  by  the  abandonment  by 
the  spiritual  power  of  all  temporal  claims, 
and  the  recognition  by  the  secular  gov- 
emment  that  it  has  no  authority  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  But  -this  ideal,  which 
can  be  realized  wliere  there  is  no  antago- 
nism between  Church  and  State,  is  mani- 
festly impossible  where,  as  in  Italy,  the 
State  is  practically  a  rival  Church,  quite  as 
determined  to  persecute  as  Torquemada 
or  Calvin.  Hence  to  the  Pope  it  seema 
as  part  of  the  ordinance  of  Uod  that  he 
should  dwell  in  Rome,  and,  being  resi- 
dent there,  that  he  should  reiffn  in  the 
Eternal  City  as  its  temporal  lord,  not  be- 
cause he  cares  for  the  sceptre  of  secular 
dominion,  but  because  nothing  short  of 
sovereignty  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
secure  him  the  freedom  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  prerogatives.  It 
is  this  which  dominates  the  mind  of  Leo 
the  Thirteenth.  Waking  or  sleeping,  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  lost  temporal  domin* 
ion  of  his  predecessors  never  leaves  him. 
It  colors  the  whole  texture  of  his  thoughts, 
it  influences  his  policy,  and  makes  itself 
felt  throughout  the  whole  orbit  of  Pontifi- 
cal action. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that,  however  absorbing  may  be  the  influ- 
ence of  Roman  politics  on  the  Holy  See, 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  its  temporal  sovereignty  is  but  a 
theory  or  an  aspiration,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  distraction  Uiat  would  follow  if  the 
Pope  were  to  be  cursed  with  the  burden 
of  a  granted  prayer  and  set  up  once  more 
on  the  throne  of  Rome.  If  the  Italian 
Government  cared  to  make  a  great  coup, 
it  could  do  so  to-morrow  by  simply  hand- 
ing over  to  the  Pope  the  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
would  find  himself  hopelessly  at  a  loss  to 
aischarge  the  duties  of  the  position  for 
which  he  sighs.  None  of  the  indispen- 
sable instruments  of  government  are  ready 
to  his  hand.  He  has  neither  employ^, 
financiers,  police,  soldiers,  nor  any  other 
administrative  officials.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  bad  elements  that  lurk  in  every 
great  city  would  have  made  a  revolution, 
and  in  a  fortnight  the  Italian  troops  would 
be  enthusiastically  welcomed  as  the  only 
force  by  which  Rome  could  be  rescued 
from  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
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This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  Pope 
does  Dot  realize  the  truth,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishtnent  of  his  temporal  Bovereignty  is 
still  his  first  dream,  a  dream  of  the  dear 
dead  past,  hallowed  no  doabt  by  innnraer. 
able  sacred  associations,  bat  limited,  local, 
and  fatally  opposed  to  the  realization  of 
his  other  dream,  which  intermittently  ex- 
ercises a  very  powerful  influence  over  his 
imagination.  This  second  vision  is  in- 
finitely more  sublime  than  the  restitution 
of  the  unimpaired  sovereignty  of  the 
Papal  See  over  all  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  Church.  Leo  has  dreamed  of  being 
really  the  Pastor  of  the  world,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  To  be  Vicegerent  of 
God,  and  therefore  representative  of  the 
Father  of  all  men,  is  to  stand  in  loco  par- 
entis to  all  the  human  race.  The  Church, 
the  Lamb's  Bride,  is  the  mother  of  hu- 
manity. As  head  of  the  Church,  he 
must  care  with  a  mother's  love  for  all  the 
children  of  the  family.  It  matters  not 
that  many  are  orphaned  from  birth,  know- 
ing not  of  their  divine  parentage.  It  is 
for  him  to  teach  them  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  to  prove  to  them  by  infinite 
acts  of  helpful  service  the  reality  of  the 
motherhood  of  the  Church.  No  differ- 
ence of  creed,  no  blindness  of  negation, 
no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  can  shut  ont  any 
human  soul  from  the  loving  care  of  the 
shepherd  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  His  flock.  Humanity 
wanders  in  the  wilderness  :  he  will  be  its 
guide.  The  forces  of  evil  abonnd,  mak- 
ing sad  havoc  of  the  forlorn  children  of 
men  :  he  will  stand  in  the  breach  and  cast 
the  shield  of  divine  grace  and  of  human 
service  over  the  victims  of  the  Evil  One. 
Men  are  ignorant :  he  will  teach  them. 
They  are  groping  in  the  dark  :  he  will 
lead  them  into  light.  Up  from  the  void 
everywhere  rises  a  despairing  cry.  Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ?  And  from  the 
recesses  of  the  Vatican  palace  he  answers, 
'*  I  will  conduct  you  into  the  paths  of  all 
peace." 

This,  of  course,  or  something  like  this, 
has  ever  been  the  aspiration  of  all  the 
greater  Popes.  But  Leo  differs  from  his 
predecessors  in  being  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  modern  spirit,  which  has 
read  a  more  mundane  meaning  into  the 
words  of  Christ.  It  is  reported  of  Anax- 
agoras  that  in  his  old  age,  having  aban- 
doned all  interest  in  the  politics  of  his 
time,  he  was  reproached  for  ceasing  to 


care  for  his  country.  "Be  silent,"  he 
replied,  "  I  have  the  greatest  affection  for 
my  country,"  pointing  upward  as  he  spoke 
to  the  stars.  It  is  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  that  Leo  has  moved.  No  doubt, 
like  all  Christians,  he  would  say  that  he 
set  not  his  affections  on  things  below,  but 
on  things  above — ^that  here  he  had  no  con- 
tinuing city,  but  had  a  house  eternal  in 
the  heavens ;  but  that  is  no  longer  the 
note  of  Christian  thought.  Rather  does 
he  pray  with  our  Lord,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  ;"  and  in  his  vision  of  things 
to  come  he  sees  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
become  the  Lord's  and  his  Christ's.  It 
is  to  establish  the  City  of  God  in  the 
hearts  and  the  lives  of  men,  not  in  the 
future  or  beyond  the  grave,  but  here  and 
now,  that  he  has  been  called  to  the  Papal 
throne.  Not  from  any  mere  lust  of  power 
and  personal  ambition,  bnt  with  a  genuine 
aspiration  to  be  helpful  to  mankind,  Leo 
dreams  of  re-establishing  on  a  wider  basis 
and  a  surer  foundation  the  spiritual  author- 
ity of  Innocent  the  Third  and  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh.  He  feels  himself  called  to 
make  the  Holy  See  once  more  the  active 
and  omnipresent  embodiment  of  the  con- 
science  of  mankind.  He  is  to  be  the  organ 
through  which  God  speaks,  not  merely 
concerning  dogmas  as  to  the  divine  attri- 
butes, or  in  defining  differences  between 
orthodox  and  heretical  subtleties,  but  as 
the  living  guide,  the  lively  oracle  from 
which  all  the  races  of  mankind  may  derive 
the  same  practical  and  authoritative  coun- 
sel that  the  Hebrews  obtained  from  the 
XJrim  and  the  Thnmmim  of  their  high- 
priest.  Leo  would  fain  be  the  Moses  of 
the  new  Exodus  of  Humanity,  their  leader 
through  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  the 
Promised  Land,  in  which  all  the  evils  of 
the  existing  society  will  be  done  away,  and 
all  things  political  and  social  will  have  be- 
come new. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  is,  in  short,  a  Pope 
who  takes  himself  seriously,  who  believes 
in  his  divine  mission,  and  who  is  pene- 
trated by  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
must  address  herself  practically  to  the  so- 
lution of  all  the  pressmg  problems  of  life. 
Homo  sum,  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
putOy  takes  with  him  a  wider  and  nobler 
range.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  among 
men,  but  representative  of  the  God  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
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therefore  he  most  interest  himself  in  every 
department  of  human  life.  All  this, 
which  may  seem  to  some  but  as  the  wild- 
est lanacjy  and  to  others  as  insafEerahle  ar- 
rogance,  has  indeed  a  very  solid  founda- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
Catholic  Churchy  it  does  unquestionably 
represent  an  immense  moral  force.  The 
most  bigoted  Protestant  may  therefore  re- 
joice at  the  prospect  of  this  moral  force 
being  directed  to  practical  ends.  Hitherto 
unquestionably  the  Popes  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  privileges,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  their  opportunities.  If  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  is  really  about  to  apply  the  vast 
moral  force  of  which  he  is  the  ofScial  em- 
bodiment to  the  solution  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  day,  even  those  who  are 
most  sceptical  about  the  supernatural  grace 
on  which  he  bases  his  claim,  may  well  re- 
joice that  so  vast  a  moral  influence  is  no 
longer  to  be  wasted  on  theological  pueril- 
ities and  ecclesiastical  trifles. 

But,  alas  1  the  moment  the  Pope  essays 
to  make  a  step  toward  the  realization  of 
his  world-wide  ideal,  he  seems  to  be 
checked  and  thwarted  by  his  earlier 
dream  I  When  he  would  act  as  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  biassed  by  his  aspiration  to  be  an 
Italian  prince.  When  he  attempts  to  set 
up  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the  guidance  of 
humanity,  the  Italian  limitations  are  apt 
to  baffle  him,  and  instead  of  being  cosmo- 
politan, catholic,  and  impartial,  he  is 
tempted  to  become  Roman,  local,  and  par- 
tisan. If  he  is  really  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  his  greater  ideal,  he  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  smaller.  If 
he  would  spread  his  wings  over  the  whole 
world,  he  must  desist  from  attempting  to 
creep  back  into  his  Roman  chrysalis.  The 
new  Moses  will  not  make  much  of  a  suc- 
cess of  his  Exodus  if  he  is  perpetually 
struggling  to  get  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt. 

III. 

Ths  best  way  to  prove  how  incompatible 
are  the  two  ideals  is  to  set  forth  with  such 
exactitude  as  is  possible  to  those  who  have 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
in  Ireland  and  in  Rome,  the  simple  facts 
of  the  Persico  mission.  They  illustrate 
forcibly  the  difficulties  which  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  who  is  first  and  fore- 
most the  Italian  occupant  of  an  Italian  See 


adequately  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Pontiff  who  would  im- 
partially discharge  the  duties  of  the  keeper 
of  the  conscience  of  man. 

The  Persico  mission  originated  in  the 
attempt  made  by  the  English  Government 
to  enlist  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  on 
the  side  of  'Maw  and  order'*  in  Ireland. 
A  very  interesting  chapter  may  some  day 
be  written  concerning  the  visits  paid  by 
the  Irish  bishops  to  Rome  before  this  date, 
but  this  need  not   be  dwelt  upon   now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  although  the  Pope 
was  decidedly  nneasy,  owing  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  English  Catholics  who 
through  Cardinal  •  Howard  and  Monsignor 
Stonor  had  always  easy  confidential  means 
of  access  to  his  ear,  he  consoled  himself 
by  reflecting  upon  the  assurances  of  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  the  proved  fidelity  of  the 
Irish  episcopate,  and  the  fact  that  Cardi- 
nal Manning  by  no  means  shared  the  alarm 
of  the  English  Catholics.     But  after  the 
failure  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  well- 
meant  attempt  to  govern  without  coercion, 
by  putting   **'  pressure   within  the  law" 
upon  the  landlords  who  refused  to  make 
the  necessary  reductions  of  rent,  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  secure  the  sei^ 
vices  of  the  Pope  as  Unionist  Emergency 
Man  in  Ireland.     After  a  good  deal  of 
secret  intrigue,   upon   which   it  may  be 
necessary  hereafter  to  shed  more  light  than 
would  be  at  present  desirable,  very  strong 
pressure  was  brought  to   bear  upon  the 
Pope.     Lord  Salisbury  had  now  fairly  en- 
tered upon  his  policy  of  coercion,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Irish  priests  and  bishops 
was  the  chief  obstacle  which  baffled  his 
efforts  to  reach  his  goal.     It  was  hinted 
not  obscurely  that  as  Job  did  not  serve 
God  for  naught,  so  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  handsomely  requite  the  Holy 
See  for  any  services  it  might  render  in 
muzzling  the  Irish  priests.     It  is  obvious 
that  any  English  Government  has  many 
opportunities  for  doing  a  friendly  turn  to 
the  Pope.  The  Empire  of  Britain  stretches 
over  all  the  continents  and  its  shores  are 
washed  by  all  the  seas.     No  other  world 
dominion  confronts  the  policy  of  Rome  at 
so  many  points.     Even  leaving  Ireland 
apart,  the  State  which  includes  within  its 
borders  the  Catholic  habikms  of  Quebec, 
and  in*who6e  colonies  See  after  See  of  the 
Church  has  been  established  within  the 
lifetime  of  this  generation,  is  a  power  with 
which  it  is  important  to  be  on  good  terms. 
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Ever  unce  the  gpreat  convnlsibn  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  two  great  world  do- 
minions of  Rome  and  of  Britain,  the  Em. 
pire  of  the  Confessional  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Sea,  had  confronted  each  other, 
either  in  open  hostility  or  in  silent  antag- 
onism. It  was  hinted  to  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth that  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  his 
part,  the  English  Government  was  willing 
to  abandon  the  policy  of  the  cold  shoulder 
and  enter  into  more  or  less  intimate  diplo* 
inatic  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  DOt  surprising  that  the  Pope  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  diose  faithful  Catholics  who 
implored  him  to  seize  an  opportunity  so 
unprecedented  for  bringing  the  Holy  See 
into  accord  with  the  British  Empire  by 
accepting  Lord  Salisbury's  overtures. 
Nothing  seemed  more  natural  to  him  than 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  co-operate  witli 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order. 
Himself  the  greatest  of  all  authorities,  he 
sympathized  naturally  with  the  authorities 
of  Dublin  Castle,  and  he  had,  on  four  pre* 
vious  occasions,  made  more  or  less  feeble 
and  ineffective  efforts  to  restrain  the  priest- 
hood in  Ireland  from  participating  in  a 
revolutionary  agitation,  which  in  his  opin- 
ion violated  the  moral  law.  The  Holy 
Father  was  somewhat  shy,  but  the  bait 
was  tempting.  There  was  no  question  at 
first  of  securing  the  appointment  of  a 
Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  where 
none  had  been  received  for  three  hundred 
years,  but  much  less  than  that  would  bring 
him  perceptibly  nearer  to  the  goal  of  the 
temporal  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
never  purged  himself  from  the  offence  of 
being  the  author  of  '*  Vaticanism,''  was 
known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
Diplomatic  relations  only  exist  between 
temporal  governments.  Diplomacy  is  the 
intercourse  of  States.  The  Pope  has  no 
temporal  authority.  The  Papal  States  no 
longer  exist.  How  then  can  a  representa- 
tive  be  accredited  to  the  Vatican  without 
implying  the  existence  of  some  shadowy 
temporal  sovereignty  in  the  Pope,  which 
cannot  eo-exist  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  ?  So  reasoned  the  Lib- 
eral leader,  and  it  was  clear  nothing  could 
be  obtained  from  him.  The  bait  was  all 
the  more  tempting  because  the  Pope  knew 
that  he  could  count  upon  no  sympathy  in 
his  projects  from  Cardinal  Manning.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  has  never  disguised 
his  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a 


Kuncio  would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, preoccupied  in  the  cherished  dream 
of  regaining  temporal  sovereignty  in  Rome, 
held  those  scruples  in  light  esteem,  and 
after  some  coyness  decided  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. The  memory  of  the  smart  rebuke 
given  to  the  Holy  See  by  the  doubling  of 
the  popular  subscription  to  Mr.  ParnelT,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Pope  had 
condemned  it,  naturally  made  the  Holy 
Father  chary  of  courting  such  another  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  still  of  the  opinion  of  O'Con- 
nell,  who  said  that  while  they  took  their 
religion  from  Rome  they  would  as  soon 
take  their  politics  from  Stamboul. 

The  Pope  therefore  decided  to  make  a 
cautious  move,  and  one  to  which  no  ex- 
ception could  be  taken  even  by  the  most 
sensitive  Irishman.  Perplexed  by  conflict- 
ing representations,  and  grieved  at  the  ex- 
acerbation of  feeling  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  de- 
spatch a  special  mission  charged  with  the 
duty  of  personally  investigating  on  the 
spot  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  So  it  was  an« 
nonnced,  with  considerable  flourish  of 
trumpets,  that  Monsignor  Persico  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
Holy  See,  to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Irish  and  their  rulers. 
Monsignor  Persico  was  an  Italian.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  held  the  titular 
Archbishopric  of  Daraietta,  and  who  had 
been  employed  on  many  delicate  diplo- 
matic missions  by  the  Holy  See  in  India, 
in  Portugal,  in  Canada,  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina. His  career  illustrates  at  once  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
the  immense  range  of  its  activities.  Ex- 
cepting the  British  Empire,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  the  world.  Most  of  Monsig- 
nor Persico' s  life  had  been  spent  under  the 
shadow  of  the  British  flag.  He  had  acted 
as  Catholic  chaplain  to  the  British  troops 
in  India  ;  had  founded  and  directed  a 
Catholic  College  at  Darjeeling,  and  when 
the  fabric  of  our  Empire  was  temporarily 
submerged  by  the  Mutiny,  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  Sepoys  in  the  fortress  of 
Agra.  After  his  release  he  collected  funds 
in  Europe  to  repair  the  ruin  wrought  in 
Catholic  edifices  by    the   Mutiny,    after 
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which  he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted 
envoys  of  the  Holy  See.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  came  to  London  on  a  special  mis 
sion,  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  the  memory  of  which  is  faint  and 
dim.  In  1863  he  was  despatched  to 
America  to  endeavor  to  allay  the  popular 
excitement  that  prevailed  among  the 
Catholics  of  South  Carolina  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  after  which  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  India,  where  he  presided  over 
the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  After 
this  .little  was  heard  of  him  outside  the 
Roman  world  until  his  selection  as  Papal 
Envoy  to  Ireland  in  June  1888. 

Monsignor  Persico  commanded  the  con- 
^dence  of  the  Pope,  who  selects  as  his 
favorites  those  who  have  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  Church.  He  was  perfectly 
at  home  in  English,  of  which  his  Holiness 
does  not  understand  one  word.  He  had 
performed  many  diplomatic  missions  with 
success.  What  was  more  natural  than 
that  at  this  juncture  the  Pope  should  de- 
spatch him  to  Ireland  to  see  what  could  be 
done  ?  The  fact  that  Monsignor  Persico 
was  not  fitted  personally  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
Pope.  Such,  however,  was  unfortunately 
the  fact.  There  are  antipathies  of  race 
which  no  amount  of  logic  or  of  grace  can 
overcome,  and  the  Irish,  from  prelate  to 
peasant,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Italian 
friar.  In  personal  appearance,  the  Envoy 
is  not  unlike  an  Italian  peasant,  somewhat 
stout,  with  a  straggling  gray  beard,  sly 
half-shut  eyes,  and  a  certain  oily  suavity 
which  filled  the  Irish  with  distrust.  *'  I 
would  not  trust  him  further  than  I  could 
throw  him,"  said  one  Irish  member  ;  and 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  at  least  one  Irish 
Archbishop  regarded  him  from  the  first 
with  unconcealed  distrust  As  represent- 
ative of  the  Pope,  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  euthusiasth;  demonstrations  of 
respect,  but  Monsignor  Persico  did  not 
personally  inspire  the  Irish  hierarchy  with 
confidence. 

Strict  instructions  were  given  to  Mon- 
signor Persico  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
being  in  connivance  with  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. So  scrupulous,  indeed,  were  the 
wirepullers,  that  Monsignor  Persico  was 
hurried  to  Dublin  without  being  allowed 
to  make  any  stay  in  London.  By  way  of 
further  keeping  up  the  semblance  of  im- 


partiality, Monsignor  Gualdi  was  attached 
to  the  mission  as  Persico's  secretary. 
Monsignor  Gualdi,  although  an  Italian  like 
his  chief,  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
having  worked  for  many  years  among  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  London  under  the  eye 
of  Cardinal  Manning.  He  understood 
Ireland,  and  was  in  such  notorious  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  aspirations  that  his 
selection  as  secretary  was  regarded  as  proof 
positive  that  the  Persico  mission  was  by 
no  means  intended  to  cover  the  muzzling 
of  the  clergy.  But  the  lesson  of  the 
double-faced  Janus  has  never  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Janiculum.  Monsignor  Gualdi  accepted  his 
mission  in  good  faith.  To  quote  his  own 
simple  words,  spoken  in  Dublin  immediate- 
ly after  his  arrival,  he  believed  that  ''  The 
Holy  Father  wants  to  learn  the  condition 
of  the  country  just  as  if  he  were  seeing  it 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  wants  to  do  good 
to  Ireland.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
speak  from  facts  collected  on  the  spot. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  come  over  him- 
self,  and  so  he  sent  us."  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  honest  conviction  of  this  honest 
priest.  When  events  proved  how  much 
he  had  been  misled,  and  Monsignor  Per- 
sico found  it  necessary  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  secretary 
who  could  not  be  bent  to  the  service  of 
the  English  Government,  the  good  priest 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  took  to 
his  bed  and  died,  chiefly,  it  is  asserted  ia 
Rome,  from  a  broken  heart. 

Monsignor  Gualdi  was  from  the  first  not 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Italian  camarilla 
from  which  Monsignor  Persico  drew  his 
instructions.  He  thought,  for  instance, 
that  the  Papal  Envoy,  after  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Irish  question, 
would  return  to  Rome  and  report  to  the 
Holy  Father.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Pope.  Monsignor  Per- 
sico's  mission  was  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent. He  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Rome 
even  when,  like  a  true  Italian,  he  pined 
for  the  blue  sky,  and  fretted  himself  sick 
at  the  horror  of-  wintering  in  these  islands 
of  the  Northern  Seas.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  believed  possible  to  develop  the  Papal 
mission  into  a  regular  Nunciature  is  buried 
in  obscurity.  What  is  known  is  that  Mon- 
signor Persico  had  positive  orders  to  re- 
main. If  his  health  suffered  in  Ireland, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  winter  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  but  outside  of  the  three 
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kingdome  he  was  not  allowed  to  move. 
He  might  possibly  have  been  here  to  this 
daj  but  for  the  storm  occasioned  by  the 
Rescript  condemning  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign.    Bat  this  is  anticipating. 

When  Monsignor  Persico  first  went  to 
Ireland,  he  kept  up  appearances.  He 
went  direct  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  the 
eaiogist,  and  possibly,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  one  of  the  orginators  of  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  and  for  a  time  all  went 
well.  The  Archbishops  and  bishops  were 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  confidence 
in  the  sympathy  of  the  Holy  Sea  for  Ire- 
land. But,  after  a  time,  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  Monsignor 
Persico  began  to  inspire  distrust.  He 
oscillated  between  the  dinner-tables  of 
landlords  and  the  palaces  of  the  bishops. 
He  was  on  good  terms  with  men  engaged 
in  administering  an  Act  which  the  hier- 
archy, with  almost  unanimous  voice,  had 
branded  as  tyrannical  and  unjust.  He 
certainly  took  no  pains  to  establish  confi- 
dential relations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  He  saw  some  of  them  in 
their  turn,  as  he  saw  among  others,  on  the 
other  side,*  Richard  Pigott,  at  that  time 
flourishing  on  the  money  paid  by  the 
Times  for  his  forgeries.  A  Papal  Envoy 
sees  all  men,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Monsignor  Persico,  who  in  America 
was  reputed  to  be  a  friend  of  Patrick  Ford 
of  the  Irish  World,  should  have  rubbed 
shoulders  with  Richard  Pigott  of  the 
Times, 

By  and  by,  when  Monsisnor  Persico 
went  southward  to  Limerick,  suspicion 
deepened  into  distrust,  and  distrust  soon 
developed  into  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  sly  Italian  was  playing  them  false. 
What  he  wrote  to  Rome  has  never  been 
published.  It  is  a  secret  of  the  Vatican. 
But  judging  from  common  rumor,  he  con- 
structed his  reports  on  the  principle  of 
sitting  on  the  fence.  The  Irish  had  griev- 
ances,— but  they  compromised  ^eir  cause 
with  violence.  The  English  Government 
was  too  severe, — but  some  of  the  priests 
were  too  keen  politicians.  Home  Rule 
was  a  just  demand  with  modifications, — 
but  the  Plan  of  Campaign  involved  a 
breach  of  contract.  All  that  summer  the 
diplomatic  dodgery  went  on,  Monsignor 
Persico  writing  Tetters  to  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Irish  popular  distrust  of  Persico  deep 
ening  into  detestation.  But  Monsignor 
Persico,  not  content  with  writing  private 


representations  to  the  Pope,  attempted  to 
do  a  little  **  pacification''  off  his  own  bat. 
Being  in  confidential  relations  with  the  au- 
thorities, they  apprised  him  from  time  to 
time  when  they  intended  imprisoning  a 
priest.  He  then  communicated  with  the 
oishop,  who  through  his  vicar-general  put 
the  screw  upon  the  priest  to  induce  him 
to  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and  moder- 
ation, and  above  all  not  to  do  anything 
that  might  bring  him  under  the  lash  of 
the  Coercion  Act.  Perhaps  nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  but  to  the  Irish  mind 
nothing  could  be  more  detestable,  than 
the  Italian  emissary  of  the  Vicegerent  of 
God  making  himself  the  cat's-paw  and  the 
go-between  of  the  English  oppressors. 
So  the  summer  passed,  and  when  the  win- 
ter came,  Monsignor  Persico  drew  up  his 
report  and  repaired  to  Bournemouth,  to 
await  the  return  of  spring,  when  he  was 
once  more  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea. 


IV. 


While  Monsignor  Persico  was  preparing 
the  ground  in  Ireland,  his  allies  had  not 
been  idle.  The  Jubilee  of  her  Majesty 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
change of  courtesies  between  the  Vatican 
and  St.  James's,  which  it  was  determined 
to  exploit  to  the  uttermost.  The  Pope 
had  sent  a  special  envoy  to  congratulate 
the  Queen.  What  more  natural  and  fit- 
ting than  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  Pope 
to  return  his  compliments,  and  to  see 
whether  at  the  same  time  anything  could 
be  done  to  bring  about  those  closer  and 
more  intimate  relations  upon  which  the 
Pope  had  set  his  heart  ?  The  motive  of 
Persico*  s  mission  was  pretty  well  under- 
stood at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  a  serious  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  matters  to  a  head, 
and  commit  the  Pope  to  a  policy  of  repres- 
sion in  Ireland.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  with  such  hopes  that  the 
mission  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  de- 
cided on. 

The  Duke,  who  in  England  is  a  nonen- 
tity, is  regarded  at  Rome  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  great  noble  who  has  preserved, 
in  the  midst  of  temptation,  an  unshaken 
loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.  One  Howard 
sat  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  ducal 
head  of  the  family  had  always  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  the  Vatican.     In  the  Coun- 
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oils  of  the  Chorchy  personal  piety  weighs 
for  more  than  intellectual  capacity,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Dake  in  one  direc- 
tion were  more  than  compensated  in  an- 
other. All  things  considered,  it  would 
probably  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more 
acceptable  go-between  than  the  Duke. 
His  task  was  comparatively  simple.  Be 
had  to  intimate,  in  more  or  less  guarded 
phrase,  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
not  indisposed  to  do  a  little  business  with 
the  Holy  See  on  the  principle  of  do  ut 
des.  If  the  Pope  could  see  his  way  to  use 
his  moral  influence  to  restrain  the  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy  within  the  limits 
marked  out  by  the  English  Government, 
then,  perhaps,  the  English  Government 
might  see  their  way  to  meet  the  cherished 
aspirations  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  direct  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Court  of  St 
James's.  The  Liberal  Government  had 
for  some  time  maintained,  at  a  consider- 
able economy  of  truth,  a  sort  of  unofficial 
representative  at  the  Vatican  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Geoi^ge  Errington,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  insuperable  objection 
there  could  be  to  the  accrediting  of  a 
British  envoy  on  a  regular  footing.  The 
Duke  was  further  in  a  position  to  intimate 
that,  besides  the  re-estabUshment  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  something  might  be  done 
in  the  shape  of  a  substantial  subsidy  and 
Government  patronage  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  in 
Rome,  he  found  the  Pope  distracted  by 
conflicting  sympathies.  Leo  the  Thir« 
teenth  had  bestowed  upon  Ireland  and 
Irish  affairs  much  closer  attention  than 
many  an  English  statesman.  Some  years 
before  he  had  told  Archbishop -Croke  that 
he  was  as  good  an  Irishman  as  himself, 
and  that  he  sincerely  wished  well  to  his 
Irish  children  no  one  could  doubt  who 
ever  met  him.  In  conversations  with 
Archbishop  Walsh  he  had  completely  re- 
assured that  astute  and  somewhat  rusi 
prelate  as  to  the  genuine  sympathy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Irish  cause.  So 
notorious  were  his  tendencies,  that  Car- 
dinal Howard,  being  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion by  an  Irishwoman  whether  the  Pope 
would  receive  her,  replied  that  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it,  but  that  if  she  would  say 
that  she  was  a  Home  Ruler  his  Holiness 
would  receive  her  with  special  favor.  In 
this  there  b  nothing  surprising.     Ireland 


is  to  the  future  of  Catholicism  what  England 
has  been  to  the  Protestant  world.  Ireland 
has  always  been  the  Isle  of  the  Saints,  but 
few  Englishmen  understand  that  in  the 
new  world  which  is  springing  up  around 
us  the  Irish  are  the  missionary  race.  In 
a  remarkable  sermon  which  Bishop 
Vaughan  preached  many  years  ago  in 
Rome,  he  brought  out  with  extraordinary 
effect  this  too  often  unnoticed  feature  of 
the  Irish  character.  But  for  the  Irish  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Catholic  C4iste  in  Great 
Britain  would  be  almost  exclusively  Prot* 
estant  It  is  owing  to  Ireland — and  to 
Ireland  almost  alone — that  the  Holy  See 
is  able  to  establish  its  bishoprics  in  every 
land  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
and  to  encompass  the  world  with  churches 
not  reared  in  partibut  infidelium,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  household  of  faith.  The 
Irish  brogue  is  as  universal  as  the  English 
language,  and  wherever  there  is  the  brogne 
there  also  is  the  Mass. 

In  Rome  there  is  the  ^i^reat  ecclesiastical 
department  of  the  Propaganda  ;  but  the 
real  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
upon  which  the  Catholic  Church  must  de- 
pend for  maintaining  its  hold  upon  the 
coming  time  is  the  Irish  race  with  its 
cradle  and  its  priest  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
must  therefore  feel  intensely  interested  in 
the  somewhat  sombre  fortunes  of  his  mis- 
sionary nation.  But  as  he  plaintively  told 
Cardinal  McCabe  in  1882,  ^*'  the  condition 
of  Ireland  gives  him  more  anxiety  than 
comfort."  Again  and  again  during  bis 
pontificate  he  has  addressed  letters  to  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cern the  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  with 
which  he  addresses  himself  to  the  solution 
of  this  thorny  problem.  Not  even  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  is  vouchsafed  that 
divine  illumination  whereby  the  Irish  ques- 
tion can  be  understood.  However  infalli- 
ble may  be  the  guidance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  in  dealing  with  the  complex  polit- 
ical and  social  questions  involved  in  the 
Irish  question  he  is  sometimes,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  but  as  a  child  groping  in 
the  dark.  Like  less  exalted  mortals,  the 
Holy  Father  C4m  only  act  upon  information 
received,  and  although  he  may  occasion- 
ally be  infallibly  inspired,  he  is  never  in- 
fallibly informed.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  documents  contained  in  ^*'  De 
Bebus    ffiberma    nuperrima    Apoitoliem 
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Medis  ActOf^^  he  is  ill  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject He  sees  no  light.  He  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  condition  of  the  country, 
but  he  had  implicit  confidence  in  Iot. 
Gladstone's  Administration.  Even  when 
the  Irish  jails  had  been  crammed  with  un- 
tried prisoners,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
plunging  from  the  Coercion  Act  of  Mr. 
Forster  to  the  Coercion  Act  of  Sir  W. 
Harconrty  the  Pope  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  confidence  that  the  statesmen 
who  preside  over  the  administration  of 
Ireland  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish 
when  they  demand  what  is  just.  He  be* 
Heved  in  the  justice  of  those  who  ruled 
Ireland,  ''  whose  great  experience  is  gen- 
erally tempered  with  judgment. "  Hence 
be  deprecated  excited  feelings,  and  ex- 
horted the  people  to  follow  none  but  mod- 
erate and  just  counsels,  to  obey  their 
bishops,  and  not  to  fail  in  the  religious 
observance  of  their  duty.  He  is  earnestly 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  but  he 
adds  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  disturb  order 
on  account  of  it.  So  little  did  he  appre- 
ciate the  realities  of  the  situation,  that, 
after  exhorting  the  people  to  give  the  ut- 
most heed  to  their  bishops,  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  launch  a  circular  against 
the  Parnell  Testimonial,  which  was  origi- 
nated by  Archbishop  Croke  and  lavishly 
subscribed  to  by  the  people,  because  of 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  followed  the 
Papal  advice  to  pay  heed  to  their  bishops. 
Beyond  the  issue  of  more  or  less  ineffec- 
tive exhortations  to  moderation,  which  fell 
idly  upon  the  ears  of  men  whose  own  bish- 
ops declared,  with  a  far  clearer  insight 
into  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  that 
energetic  action  was  sounder  policy,  the 
Pope  did  not  venture  upon  any  more 
drastic  measures  than  to  interdict  the 
younger  clergy  from  taking  part  in  public 
meetings — an  interdict  which  is  practically 
a  dead  letter — and  to  condemn  the  Parnell 
Testimonial,  with,  as  we  have  said,  the 
immediate  result  of  doubling  the  subscrip- 
tions. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  great  experiment  of 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  mediaeval 
Popes  had  gone,  it  had  not  been  a  signal 
success,  even  in  the  Isle  of  the  Saints,  the 
closest  Catholic  preserve  in  the  fold  of  the 
Church.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
the  laity  as  faithful  and  as  zealous  as  in 
Ireland.  Archbishop  Croke  was  able  to 
prove  to  the  Pope  that  in  his  diocese  94 
per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  regularly 


communicated.  Unlike  the  rest  of  West- 
ern Europe,  the  democratic  movement  in 
Ireland  flows  in  Catholic  channels.  The 
bishops  are  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
priests  the  tribunes  of  their  flocks.  Yet, 
the  moment  the  Pope  ventured  to  stray 
beyond  the  innocuous  region  of  pious  com- 
monplace, he  was  sharply  told  that  '*  the 
paternal  mind  of  the  Holy  Father,  watch- 
ful as  it  ever  was  for  the  good  of  Ireland, 
had  been  greatly  misled  ;"  and  his  own 
bishops  in  their  pastorals  did  not  hesitate 
to  warn  him  '*  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
persuade  a  jealous  and  credulous  race  like 
the  Irish  that  the  Pope  had  acted  on  er- 
roneous, prejudiced,  and  one-sided  infor- 
mation." The  Irish  are  never  slow  to 
appeal  <ie  Papa  male  in/ormato  ad  melius 
informandum.  All  this  was  not  encour- 
aging. But  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  not  a 
man  who  is  easily  dismayed,  and  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he 
once  more  addressed  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion whether,  as  supreme  pastor  of  the 
faithful,  he  could  not  take  a  more  effective 
share  in  the  guidance  and  governance  of 
the  Irish  people. 

A  very  interesting  picture  might  be 
drawn  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Pope  in  his 
palace  prison  at  a  time  when  he  thus 
gravely  essayed  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
a  distant  island,  whose  troubles  have  been 
the  despair  of  British  statesroenship  for 
centuries.  In  some  respects  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  spectacle  is  almost  ideal. 
Imagine  a  pure,  good,  and  able  man,  of 
more  than  threescore  years  and  ten,  rising 
at  six  o'clock  on  any  given  morning,  after 
a  sleep  as  untroubled  as  a  child's,  and  set- 
ting about  what  is  in  his  own  honest  con- 
viction the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  God 
and  His  Church,  by  using  his  influence  as 
the  Vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  to  allay 
the  troubles  of  Ireland.  His  authority, 
to  begin  with,  is  almost  absolutely  untram- 
melled. When  Alexander  the  Third  writer 
he  uses  M.  De  Giers  as  a  pen.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  is  equally  the  pen  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth.  Around  the  Papal  throne  are 
Cardinals,  and  Arclibishops,  and  digni- 
taries of  great  place  ;  but  in  ail  the  brill- 
iant throng  there  is  no  one  who  exercises 
any  controlling  influence  over  the  detached 
and  lucid  intellect  of  the  Pope.  Occar 
sionally,  earlier  in  his  reign,  they  would 
endeavor  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  in- 
duce him  to  adopt  a  policy  to  which  he 
was  disinclined.     '*  What  you  say,"  he 
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wonld  reply,  **  is  very  good,  no  doubt, 
but  let  it  be  done  in  a  different  way/' 
And  done  it  always  was  in  Leo's  way,  un- 
til at  last  the  Cardinals  def^isted  from  mak- 
ing fruitless  suggestions.  He  is  so  supreme 
that,  compared  with  the  elevation  which 
he  occupies.  Cardinals  count  for  no  more 
than  deacons  or  even  than  acolytes.  There 
are  mutter! ngs  of  discontent  in  the  Con- 
gregations from  men  who  once  counted 
for  something  in  the  Church,  but  now 
count  for  nothing  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Sacred  College  recognizes  with  loyalty  and 
pride  the  commanding  ability  and  authori- 
tative confidence  of  its  chief.  The  Pope 
therefore  has  a  single  mmd,  and  he  has  an 
immense  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  at  which  he  arrives.  Every 
morning,  before  addressing  himself  to  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  planet,  he 
offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  then 
for  gratiorum  actio  attends  a  second  Mass, 
at  which  his  chaplain  is  the  celebrant. 
With  a  mind  thus  attuned  to  divine  things, 
the  Pope  then  begins  his  working  day. 
A  single  glass  of'  coffee,  tea,  or  milk  suf- 
fices to  break  his  fast.  After  going  through 
his  papers,  he  begins  to  receive  about  nine. 
From  that  hour  till  one  in  the  afternoon 
the  throng  of  visitors  never  slackens.  Sec- 
retaries, Ambassadors,  Cardinals  from  the 
Congregation,  distinguished  strangers, 
bishops  from  afar,  have  audience  in  turn. 
There  are  1200  bishops  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  all  of  them  the  Pope  is 
in  more  or  less  constant  personal  relations. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gracious,  more  ani- 
mated, or  more  sympathetic  than  the  man- 
ner of  the  Pope.  His  eye,  which  when 
fixed  in  thought  is  deep  and  piercing, 
beams  with  kindliness,  and  the  severely 
rigid  lines  of  his  intellectual  features  re- 
lax with  the  pleasantest  of  smiles  as  he 
talks,  using,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
French,  Latin  (which  he  speaks  with  great 
purity  and  facility),  or  his  own  musical 
native  tongue.  After  four  or  five  hours 
spent  in  this  way,  be  returns  to  his  papers 
and  his  books  until  three,  when  he  dines. 
His  meal  is  frugal  :*  a  little  soup,  two 
courses  of  meat  with  vegetables,  and  des- 
sert of  fruit,  with  one  glass  of  strong  wine, 
suffice  for  his  wants.  After  dinner,  he 
goes  out  for  a  drive  or  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Vatican.  In  the  evening  he 
resumes  his  papers,  and  at  night  between 
nine  and  ten  all  the  Papal  household  as- 
semble for  the  Rosary,  after  which  they 


retire  to  rest.  But  long  after  that  hoar 
the  Cardinal  State  Secretary,  RampoUa, 
or  the  Under-State  Secretary,  Mocenni,  is 
often  summoned  to  the  Papal  apartments, 
where,  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp, 
Leo  watches  and  thinks  and  prays  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church. 

Here,  if  anywhere  on  the  world's  sur- 
face, it  might  be  thought,  was  to  be  found 
a  tribunal  removed  far  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  this  world,  and  fully  aware  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  which  presses  with 
undivided  force  upon  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  conscience.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  result  proves,  the  tri- 
bunal, however  ideal  in  theory,  was  as 
faulty  in  practice  as  if  the  successor  of  the 
Fisherman,  sitting  in  judgment  npon  the 
case  of  Ireland,  had  been  an  actusu  fisher- 
man of  Yarmouth  voting  on  Home  Rule 
without  the  protection  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

When  a  Pope  is  to  be  bribed,  the  modtu 
operandi  is  more  delicate  than  that  prac- 
tised in  English  elections  by  the  Man  in 
the  Moon.  The  wirepullers  of  the  Holy 
See  appealed  to  no  sordid  motives,  which 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place  in  so  au- 
gust a  Court.  What  they  did  was  to  use 
one  of  the  Papal  ideals  to  obscure  the 
other.  They  nobbled  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
by  exciting  the  expectations  of  the  Italian 
Prince.  No  one  looking  at  the  sequence  of 
events  can  doubt  that,  but  for  pressure  of 
thfs  sort,  the  Papal  Rescript  would  never 
have  been  issued  with  such  fatal  precipi- 
tance. But  the  English  Government,  rep- 
resented by  the  English  Catholics,  were  in 
a  hurry,  and  the  Pope  succumbed.  Every 
consideration  of  duty  and  of  expediency 
counselled  delay.  Monsignor  Persico, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  speciid 
mission  to  enable  the  Holy  Father  to  see 
things  with  his  own  eyes,  had  not  re- 
ported. To  ordinary  mundane  intelli- 
gence, it  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  de- 
spatch a  special  commissioner  to  report 
upon  the  facts  of  a  complex  situation,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  deliver  judgment  be- 
fore you  have  had  time  to  read  your  com- 
missioner's report.  A  saving  sense  of 
humor  would  have  saved  the  Pope  from 
such  a  blunder.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
very  excellence  of  the  motives  of  the  Pope 
and  his  own  strong  sense  of  his  supreme 
and  divine  position,  seem  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  may  without  danger  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  conditions  which 
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other  men  impose  upon  themselves  as  se- 
carity  against  hasty  and  uninformed  judg- 
ment. Monsignor  Persico  had  written 
manj  letters,  even  if  he  had  not  drafted 
his  final  report  The  Plan  of  Campaign 
had  been  before  the  world  for  more  than 
eighteen  months.  If  the  Pope  were  to 
render  any  assistance  worth  paying  for,  it 
must  not  be  delayed.  So  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth set  iiimself  to  deliver  judgment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  under  such 
circumstances  the  Supreme  Court  of  Chris- 
tendom addresses  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case  before  it  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Holy  See  is  admitted  univer- 
sally to  be  such  a  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom,  that  the  faithful  may  be  exoused 
for  seeing  in  it  the  inspiration  of  heaven. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  present  instance,  its 
deliberations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
worthy  of  imitation.  To  begin  with,  an 
Italian,  spurred  into  action  by  English 
pressure  and  English  temptatioD,  decides 
to  adjudicate  upon  one  of  the  most  difS- 
calt  questions  concerning  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion, whose  existence  has  been  little  better 
than  one  long  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Having  so  decided,  the 
Pope,  who  has  never  been  in  Ireland,  and 
who  is  incapable  of  speaking  even  one 
word  of  the  language  of  the  people,  whose 
instincts  are  those  of  an  authoritative  ruler 
of  a  centralized  organization,  the  mainstay 
of  Governments  and  the  bulwark  of  con- 
servatism and  order^  sends  for  Cardinal 
Rampoila,  also  an  Italian,  and  communi- 
cates to  him  his  intention.  A  Committee 
k  then  constituted,  composed  either  ex- 
clusively, or  all  but  exclusively,  of  Italians, 
who  have  never  been  in  Ireland  and  who 
are  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  solid 
realities  of  the  situation,  and  to  this  Com- 
mittee  the  subject  is  referred  for  consider- 
ation. When  this  Italian  Committee  meets 
in  an  Italian  city,  it  communicates  with 
the  Italians,  Simeoni  and  Jacobini,  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  and  requests  informa- 
tion. From  this  local  branch  of  the  In- 
telligence Department  of  the  Holy  See  a 
mass  of  documents  are  got  together,  re- 
ports from  bishops  and  the  like,  and  they 
are  all  passed  on  to  the  Committee  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
That  Committee,  after  some  more  or  less 
general  discussion,  according  to  the  wont 
of  such  bodies,  appoints  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  like  every  one  else  is  an  Italian, 
N«w  Sbbibs.— Vol.  L.,  No.  3. 


to  draw  up  a  draft  report,  which  after 
some  further  discussion  is  finally  approved 
and  sent  on  to  -the  Pope.  The  Pope  in 
his  turn  considers  it  apart,  modifies  it  here 
and  there,  and  finally  issues  it  with  his 
supreme  authority,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Catholic  Irish,  who  are  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  regard  him  as  their  supreme 
and  infallible  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals. 

That  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  Re- 
script was  brought  out  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  Vicegerent  of  Eternal  Justice  ex- 
ercises his  jurisdiction.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  no  indication  that  one  of  these 
foreign  priests  took  the'  trouble  to  inform 
himself  at  first  hand  of  the  facts  on  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment. 
During  the  conception  of  this  extraordi- 
nary document,  the  Holy  Father  does  not 
appear  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
communicate  with  his  faithful  bishops  in 
Ireland,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom. 
Archbishop  Walsh,  had  publicly  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  defence  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  Rescript  con-^ 
demning  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Can»^ 
paign  assumed  as  a  postulate  the  existence', 
of  free  contract  between  landlords  an4 
tenants  in  Ireland.  Assuming  that  ta  ex- 
ist which  did  not  exist,  its  censure  waa^ 
nothing  more  than  a  shot  fired  in  the  ain.. 
£og  locutus  est,  and  to  as  little  purpose 
and  with  as  little  intelligence  as  is  common 
to  the  species.  It  was  a  bmtum  fuln^en 
which  irritated  without  overawing,  and 
alarmed  without  convincing  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

In  Ireland  the  Rescript  was  received 
with  an  angry  outburst  of  indignation, 
which  found  a  convenient  whipping-boy 
in  the  Papal  Envoy.  Ever  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  sinister  and  ill-omened 
document,  Monsignor  Persico  has  been 
one  of  the  most  detested  of  living  men.. 
*'  And  who  is  that  ?"  said  a  recent  distin- 
guished visitor  to  Rome,  as  in  the  midst 
of  a  throng  of  ecclesiastics  he  saw  a  dig^ 
nitary  clad  in  the  brown  garb  of  a  Capu- 
chin friar.  "  Oh,"  said  his  cicerone,. 
**that  is  Monsignor  Persico."  **The 
saints  preserve  us,"  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  speaker,  with  horror  and  alarm  on  his. 
features,  crossed  himself  as  diligently  as 
if  the  shadow  of  the  Evil  One  had  fallen 
across  his^  path.  So  vehement  was  the: 
chorus  of  denunciation  that  Mpnsignor: 
27 
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Persico  was  alarmed  for  bis  own  safety. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
know  how  foreign  such  -a  crime  is  to  the 
Catholic  Irish,  it  is  actually  the  fact  that 
he  believed  and  said  that  nis  life  was  in 
danger.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found relief  that  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  Rome,  where  he  is  now  looking 
after  the  Copts,  and  discharging  the  other 
duties  which  belong  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Oriental  rites  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted some  months  aft^  his  return. 

Never  for  many  years  has  there  been 
such  a  commotion  as  was  excited  by  the 
Rescript.  The  bishops  of  Ireland,  with 
one  exception,  otnitted  to  publish  it  to 
their  flocks.  This  recalcitrance  excited 
the  liveliest  displeasure  in  the  Vatican. 
Monsignor  Mocenni,  the  Under-State  Sec- 
retary, an  Italian  who  had  much  experience 
of  Vienna,  but  who  regards  Ireland  from 
the  conventional  standpoint  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline,  was  scandalized.  ^^  They 
are  revolutionaries,"  he  exclaimed  ;  ^'  all 
revolutionaries — the  whole  people, < — ^how 
dare  they  refuse  to  publish  the  Kescript  in 
Ireland!"  They  did  dare,  and  after  a 
while  they  were  able  to  convince  the  Holy 
Father  that  they  were  wiser  in  their  dis- 
obedience than  he  was  in  his  Rescript. 
The  Pope  was  sincerely  alarmed  by  the 
storm  which  he  had  excited.  All  Ireland 
seemed  to  be  up  in  arms,  and  the  most 
faithful  Catholics  were  those  who  took  the 
lead  in  denouncing  the  Rescript.  To  add 
to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the 
well-meaning  but  injuaicious  Pope,  the 
only  voices  raised  in  approval  were  those 
of  the  habitual  enemies  of  himself  and  his 
people,  who  hardly  cared  to  conceal  the 
note  of  mockery  and  exultation  with  which 
they  hailed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  To  delight  the  enemies  of  the 
faith  and  to  fill  the  faithful  with  confusion 
and  dismay  was  not  exactly  the  end  which 
the  Pope  had  set  before  himself  when  with 
unwise  precipitance  he  plunged  into  the 
Irish  bog.  Fortunately  he  was  wise  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  see  his  mistake  and 
to  endeavor  to  reverse  it.  An  apol(^etic 
explanation  was  published.  All  negotia- 
tions with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  ab- 
raptly  broken  off.  The  Duke  suddenly 
returned  to  England  from  Italy  without 
having  the  audience  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged. Monsignor  Persico  was  recalled, 
and  since  that  date  the  Holy  See  has  sus- 


pended all  further  attempts  to  interfere  in 
Irish  affairs.  ' 

The  formula  under  which  this  change 
of  policy  is  concealed  is  a  decision  that 
before  any  fresh  step  is  taken,  the  Irish 
and  American  bishops,  and,  if  possible, 
those  of  Australia  also,  shall  be  consulted 
— a  resolution  of  vast  and  far-reaching  aig- 
nificance  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
stated  on  indubitable  authority. 


V. 


The  successor  of  the  Fisherman  will 
have  learned  an  invaluable  lesson  if  in  fu- 
ture he  refuses,  being  in  Italy,  to  interfere 
with  the  man  at  the  nelm  in  Ireland.  St. 
Peter  would  never  have  lived  to  be  an 
apostle  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  if, 
when  the  storm  arose  on  the  Galilean  lake, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  steer  his  craft 
in  obedience  to  -  orders  shouted  to  him 
from  men  on  the  shore.  At  present  Mon- 
signor Persico  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
blame,  for  the  Church  never  hesitates  to 
sacrifice  its  instruments  in  order  to  protect 
its  head.  But  in  the  interests  of  truth,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  quite  clearly  that  it  is 
the  Pope  and  not  Monsignor  Persico  who 
must  bear  the  blame  for  the  recent  peril 
into  which  the  Church  has  been  plunged 
in  Ireland.  Monsignor  Persico*s  lips  are 
closed  for  the  present,  and  he  cannot  make 
any  reply  to  the  hurricane  of  abuse  with 
which  he  has  been  overwhelmed.  Should 
the  time  come  when  he  can  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  the  world  and  the  Church 
will  be  surprised  indeed. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  incumbent 
upon  those  who  know  the  facta  as  they  are 
known  in  Rome  to  do  an  act  of  tardy  jus- 
tice to  Monsignor  Persico,  who  so  far 
from  deserving  the  censure  so  freely 
heaped  upon  him,  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  seen  the  rock  upon  which  the  Holy 
Father  steered,  and  to  have  urged  him, 
unfortunately  in  vain,  to  adopt  an  alto- 
gether different  course  to  that  which  he 
persisted  in  pursuing. 

This  is  a  very  grave  statement,  which  is 
not  made  without  positive  knowledge  at 
first  hand  of  the  facts.  In  justice  to  Mon- 
signor Persico,  it  should  be  known  in  Ire- 
land— 

1.  That  so  far  from  the  Rescript  having 
been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendations,  there  were  few  men  in 
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all  Ireland  more  astonisbedy  and  it  rony 
be  added  dismayed,  than  was  Monsignor 
Peraico  on  the  receipt  of  that  fateful  docu- 
ment. He  was  not  consulted  about  it 
while  it  was  in  process  of  elaboration,  he 
did  not  recommend  that  it  should  be  is- 
sued, and  the  first  Intimation  which  he  re- 
ceired  that  such  a  momentous  step  was  to 
be  taken  was  his  receipt  in  common  with 
the  Irish  bishops  of  the  text  of  the  Re- 
script. 

2.  That  not  only  did  Monsignor  Persico 
not  advise  the  publication  of  the  Rescript, 
but  in  his  reports,  which  he  forwarded  to 
the  Vatican  for  the  information  of  the 
Holy  Father,  he  expressly  and  ui^ently 
deprecated  any  such  precipitance,  and  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  db  nothing  whatever 
in  Ireland  until  he  had  summoned  the 
Archbishops  and  one  bishop  from  every 
province  in  Ireland  to  Rome,  and  had  gone 
into  all  the  questions  of  fact  and  of  prin- 
ciple with  those  who  were  most  competent 
to  advise. 

8.  That  when  the  Pope,  in  his  letter  of 
June  24,  1888,  defending  his  Rescript, 
told  the  Irish  bishops  that  his  sources  of 
information  were  trustworthy,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  justly  accused  of  having  given 
judgment  in  a  case  with  which  he  was  in- 
Aoticiently  acquainted,  because  he  had 
sent  Monsignor  Persico  "  with  the  com- 
mission to  use  the  greatest  diligence  in  as- 
certaining the  truth  and  to  make  a  faithful 
report  to  us,"  he  seems  to  have  implied 
that  hia  Rescript  was  based  upon  the  re- 
port of  Monsignor  Persico.  Although  the 
Pope  may  have  read  the  earlier  letters  of 
his  Envoy,  the  contrast  between  Monsig- 
nor Persico's  final  advice  and  the  Pope*  s 
action  seems  to  indicate  that  his  Realzione 
had  not  even  been  perused  by  the  Pope 
before  he  launched  the  Rescript  which 
created  so  much  heart-burning  in  Ireland. 
4.  That  Monsignor  Persico,  so  far  from 
desiring  to  make  the  Church  the  tool  of 
the  English  Government,  declared  through- 
out that  it  was  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  See  in  Ireland  that  the  Pope's  action 
should  be  in  any  way  suspected  to  be 
prompted  by  England.  He  bad  consider- 
able experience  in  negotiating  with  Catho- 
lic Governments,  and  his  conviction  was 
very  strong  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Pope  of  gain  from  diplomatic  relations 
with  England  were  mistaken.  They  would 
not  strengthen,  and  they  might  easily 
weaken,   the  authority    of    the  Church. 


The  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  he  maintained, 
were  the  true  and  proper  channels  throucrh 
whom  all  communications  should  take 
place  between  the  Pope  and  the  Irish 
people. 

These  statements  are  not  made  without 
a  full  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  at- 
taching to  their  publication.  They  are 
capable  of  conclusive  demonstration.  The 
Pope  has  only  to  ask  Cardinal  Rampolla 
to  bring  him  Mpnsignor  Persico*s  Kela- 
zione,  to  note  the  date  on  which  that  re- 
port was  read  by  the  Pope,  to  compare 
that  date  with  the  date  of  the  Rescript, 
and  then  to  compare  the  recommendations 
of  Monsignor  Persico  with  tne  statements 
made  above.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
for  any  one  else  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
what  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  in  Ireland 
as  an  astounding  and  almost  incredible 
revelation,  but  the  appeal  may  be  made 
without  hesitation  to  Rome.  The  Pope, 
the  Cardinal  State  Secretary,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Damietta  know  the  facts, 
and  they  know  that  they  are  substantially 
as  herein  stated.  This  being  so,  is  it  not 
about  time  that  a  more  charitable  judg- 
ment of  Monsignor  Persico  began  to  pre- 
vail in  Ireland  f 

Much  more  important,  however,  than 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Damietta,  is  the  lesson  which  this  story 
teaches  as  to  the  perils  which  encompass 
the  Church  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  Vicar  upon  earth  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  can  thus  set  at  defiance  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  statesmanship.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  your  head  in  the  clouds. 
You  must  have  your  feet  firmly  planted 
upon  solid  facts. 

The  Pope's  ideal  of  embodying  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  conscience  is  an  ad- 
mirable one  ;  but  it  requires  omniscience 
for  its  realization.  If  he  would  essay  to 
prescribe  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  ail- 
ments of  mankind,  the  first  condition  is  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  his  pa- 
tient. It  does  not  do  to  send  '  ^  a  man  of 
tried  prudence  and  discretion"  to  report 
upon  a  case,  and  then  to  prescribe  with- 
out waiting  to  read  his  report.  No  amount 
of  respect  due  to  the  holiness  of  his  office, 
or  the  excellence  of  his  intentions,  can 
prevent  the  Pope  making  grievous  mis- 
takes prejudicial  to  his  own  authority  if 
he  ventures  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
subjects  which  he  do^  not  fully  under- 
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standy  witbont  taking  tbe  advice  of  tbose 
wbo  are  on  tbe  spot,  and  wbose  authority 
be  is  always  exhorting  tbe  faithful  to 
obey. 

The  root  of  tbe  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
tbe  extent  to  which  tbe  Catholic  Church 
has  been  Italianized  and  centralized.  If 
the  Pope  is  to  fulfil  bis  greater  ideal  be 
will  have  to  shake  himself  free  from  tbe 
influences  of  the  Vatican.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  place,  the  traditions  and  asso- 
ciations which  cling  to  its  very  walls,  and 
the  all -pervading  presence  of  tbe  Italian 
Cardinals  and  great  officials,  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
his  great  conception  of  bis  r6le  as  tbe 
mouthpiece  of  the  conscience  of  universal 
Christendom  which  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  God.  Until  be  has  definitely  rid  him- 
self of  the  desire  to  re-establish  a  temporal 
authority  in  a  second-rate  European  city, 
that  minor  and  earthly  ambition  will  con- 
tinually obscure  his  higher  and  brighter 
ideal,  and  lead  him  into  devious  courses 
which  will  impair  bis  influence  even  in  tbe 
Catholic  world.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  dis- 
traction afforded  by  the  petty  anxieties 
connected  with  tbe  dream  of  reviving  his 
sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
that  the  Italianization  of  the  Holy  See 
works  evil.  The  autocratic  associations  of 
the  Csesars  still  haunt  the  Imperial  city. 
The  idea  of  centralization  is  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  of  tbe  moral  miasmas  of 
Rome.  Of  course  if  the  Pope  could  claim 
special  divine  revelation  affording  him  in- 
fallible guidance  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as 
to  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  tbose 
facts,  there  could  be  no  more  to  be  said. 
But  as  not  even  the  most  extravagant  in* 
fallibilist  ventures  to  make  such  a  claim, 
tbe  Pope  will  find,  like  other  great  secular 
Governments,  that  decentralization  is  the 
condition  of  efficiency  and  even  of  exist- 
ence. Home  Rule  is  the  key  to  tbe  solu- 
tion of  other  problems  than  those  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Pope,  no  doubt, 
will  have  his  uses  even  when  tbe  affairs  of 
each  province  of  tbe  Catholic  world  are 
left  chiefly  to  tbe  guidance  of  the  local 
hierarchy.  But  the  allowance  of  a  latter 
liberty  to  the  local  churches  in  all  matters 
social  and  political  is  the  indispensable 
.condition  of  any  intelligent  direction  of 
the  moral  force  of  Catholicism  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  and  to  tbe  satisfac- 
tion of  tbe  wants  of  the  human  race. 

All  these  considerations  point  in  one 


and  the  same  direction,  and  they  are  pow- 
erfully reinforced  by  the  most  conspicuous 
political  phenomenon  of  our  day.  We 
stand  at  tne  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  which, 
from  tbe  point  of  view  of  universal  his- 
tory, is  quite  as  momentous  as  that  in 
which  the  Northern  tribes  broke  in  npon 
and  destroyed  tbe  fabric  of  the  moribund 
Empire  of  Rome.  It  was  the  supreme 
merit  of  the  Catholic  Church  that,  amid 
the  crash  of  tbe  earlier  world,  it  recog- 
nized with  a  sure  prevision  that  the  past 
was  gone  irrevocably,  and  that  tbe  future 
lay  with  the  fierce  warriors  from  tbe  fast- 
nesses and  forests  of  tbe  North.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  Church  will 
be  as  quick  to  discern  the  salient  feature 
of  the  great  transformation  through  which 
tbe  world  is  passing  to-day.  It  is  a  revo- 
lution vaster  and  more  rapid  than  that 
which  founded  tbe  modern  European 
world  on  tbe  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  world  is  passing  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  English-speaking  races.  Al- 
ready the  English  tongue  is  becoming  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  planet.  Already  the 
territories  over  which  the  laws  are  made 
and  justice  administered  in  tbe  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Bacon  exceed  in 
wealth,  in  extent,  in  the  number  of  their 
populations,  and  in  tbe  limitless  latent  pos- 
sibilities of  their  development,  all  other 
lands  ruled  by  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  a  hundred  years,  unless  the 
progress  of  this  marvellous  transformation 
IS  suddenly  checked  in  some  manner  as 
yet  inconceivable,  tbe  English  speakers  will 
outnumber  all  tbe  meu  of  other  tongues 
in  tbe  world.  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  will  be  but  local  dialects  of  as  little 
importance,  except  for  literature,  as  Erse 
and  Welsh.  English  ideas,  English  laws, 
English  civilization,  are  becoming  as  uni- 
versal as  tbe  English  speech.  Alone  among 
the  races  the  English  have  escaped  the 
curse  of  universal  military  service.  Alone 
among  the  nations  they  have  learned  to 
combine  liberty  and  law,  and  to  preserve 
an  empire  by  the  timely  concession  of 
local  self-government.  Whether  we  wel- 
come or  whether  we  deplore  the  prospect, 
the  fact  is  unmistakable — the  future  of 
the  world  is  English. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Holy  See  in  face  of  this  stnmge  remaking 
of  tbe  world  ?  Upon  tbe  answer  to  that 
question  depends  the  future  of  the  Church. 
If  she  still  aspires  to  exercise  her  benefi- 
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cent  dominion  over  the  new  and  the  com- 
ing world,  she  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  great  Poped  who  created  Enrope  out 
of  the  chaos  of  harbarian  invasion.  She 
will  no  more  seek  to  restore  Papal  sover- 
eignty in  the  capital  of  Italy,  than  a  tlioa- 
sand  years  ago  she  sought  to  revive  the 
proconsuls  of  the  Empire  or  to  restore  the 
Caesara.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
Rome,  once  the  world's  centre,  is  now  a 
mere  provincial  town,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  a  small  inland  sea.     The  head- 

Soarters  of  the  Church,  in  the  days  when 
iie  was  a  living  reality,  gravitated  by  a 
natural  law  to  the  centre  of  Empire.  If 
she  is  still  to  be  a  living  reality,  presiding 
over  the  development  of  onr  civilization 
and  mothermg  the  children  of  men,  then 
she  will  be  true  to  the  law  of  her  being 
and  establish  the  seat  of  her  sovereign 
Pontiff  in  the  centre  where  sovereignty  re- 
sides. Rome  is  of  the  old  world,  archaic, 
moriband,  and  passing  away.  The  cen- 
tre, the  capital,  and  the  mother  city  of  the 
new  world  which  Catholicism  must  con- 
quer or  perish,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  but  on  the  Thames. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  political,  geographical, 
and  ethnological  grounds  that  the  Papacy 
must  be  Occidental ized — Anglicized  or 
Americanized.  The  whole  lesson  of  the 
Persico  incident,  and  of  many  another  in- 
cident like  it,  is  that  the  more  sedulously 
the  Pope  endeavors  to  fulfil  his  high  mis- 
sion, the  more  necessary  is  it  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  those  plain  and 
simple  principles  of  common-sense  applied 
to  the  art  of  government  which  are  the 
pre  eminent  endowment  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  These  principles  are 
those  of  liberty  and  local  self-government. 
They  will  never  get  a  fair  chance  of  being 
worKed  into  the  bones  and  marrow  of  the 


Catholic  Church  until  we  have  a  Pope  who 
thinks  English. 

So  clearly  does  this  appear  that  after 
long  and  careful  survey  of  the  situation  at 
Rome  and  throughout  the  world,  it  does 
not  seem  presumptuous  to  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  prophecv.  It  may  be  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  played  her  pait 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  that  in  the  new 
English-speaking  era,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  mankind  is  standing,  there  may  be 
no  more  than  a  niche  in  a  Roman  museum 
for  the  successor  of  Hildebrand.  In  that 
case,  whether  the  Pope  stays  in  Rome  or 
goes  to  Seville  or  Innsbruck  or  Minorca, 
does  not  much  matter.  But  if  there  be 
any  real  substance  of  truth  in  the  Pope^s 
belief  that  the  Catholic  Churcli  is  the 
chosen  instrument  whereby  Infinite  Wis- 
dom inspired  by  Eternal  Love  works  out 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  then  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  was  necessary  for  a  persecution 
to  arise  to  scatter  the  first  Christians  from 
Jerusalem  so  that  they  might  carry  the 
seed  of  the  faith  over  the  Roman  world, 
not  less  certainly  shall  we  see  in  a  few 
years,  or  even  it  may  be  a  few  months, 
the  breaking  of  a  storm  whieh  will  compel 
the  Pope  to  fly  from  the  Eternal  City — 
never  to  return.  And  in  that  hour  when 
those  who  hate  the  Church  fill  the  air  with 
insult  and  exultation,  and  when  those  who 
love  her  more  in  her  accidents  than  in  her 
essence  are  abased  to  the  dust  with  humili- 
ation and  shame,  then  to  the  eye  of  faith 
the  enforced  hegira  of  the  Pope  from  the 
Latin  to  the  English  world  will  be  regarded 
as  the  supreme  affirmation  of  the  provi- 
dential niission  of  the  Church — a  new  di- 
vine commission  for  her  to  undertake  on 
a  wider  basis  the  great  task  of  rebuilding 
the  City  of  God.— Contemporary  Review, 
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In  this  holiday  season,  most  people  are 
capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  idleness ; 
but  to  understand  what  idleness  really 
means  one  should  winter  on  the  Riviera 
da  Ponente.  There,  holiday  and  season 
alike  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  also  is 
Idleness  I  Writing  in  dear  old  England's 
soft  and  sultry  air,  one  reviews  with  in- 
terest a  sketch  of  her  features  never  to  be 
dissociated  from  its  framework  of  a  large 


winter  hotel  at  C- 


— .  Frame  with  pic- 
ture, picture  with  frame,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  present  writer  to  put  them  apart. 
Idleness  seems  connected  with  that  vivid 
mental  idea,  evoked  by  other  holiday 
scenes,  of  a  certain  long,  high  building, 
with  flat  surface  broken  but  by  balcony 
and  portico ;  giving  upon  the  terrace 
above  its  garden  of  palm,  bamboo,  aloe, 
and  many  a  flowering  shrub,  in  winter 
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shelteriDg  blossomiug  tea-roses,  anemones, 
scarlet  salvia,  overgrown  geranium,  and 
gandy  marigold.  In  the  centre  of  that 
^cden  lay  ibe  universal  tennis^oourt,  and 
on  tlie  broad  upper  terrace  of  grating 
gravel,  carriages  constantly  rolled,  inva- 
lids and  idlers  were  crawling  or  lounging 
when  sun  was^hot  and  wind  was  cold.  That 
was  how  the  hotel  stood  on  the  hill-side 
under  the  Southern  sky,  looking  past  the 
stretching  olive  country,  dotted  with 
white,  red-roofed  villas,  to  the  shining 
sea,  on  the  western  hand  closed  by  jagged 
peaks  blue  with  distant  cork  and  pine.  It 
was  no  mere  ^'  inn,"  that  long,  high  build- 
ing, with  its  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  had  few  **  passers-by,"  though  fre- 
quently arrivals  and  departures  caused  a 
rush  of  bIue-coate(i  and  red-jacketed  offi- 
cials round  over-luggaged  travellers,  and 
from  behind  the  second  door  the  sharp, 
considering  face  of  the  proprietor  peered 
out.  He  was  taking  notes  of  a  kind  which 
would  astonish  those  for  the  first  time  en- 
tering their  temporary  home  (for  nearly 
all  go  there  for  weeks,  some,  invalids  or 
with  invalids,  for  months,  from  October  to 
May).  Then,  day  after  day,  with  more 
or  less  opportunity  for  nmtual  insight, 
lasting  or  transitory  feuds  and  friendships* 
all  were  thrown  together  : — persons  of 
differing  creeds,  tongues,  nnd  characters, 
representing  or  misrepresenting  their  par- 
entage, increasingly  attractive  or  repellent 
one  to  another ;  to  whom  small  thii^ 
appeared  great,  and  great  things  very 
small, — because  over  that  motley  crew 
reigned  Idleness  and  Ennui. 

Idleness  and  Ennui  are  by  no  means  in- 
separable or  identical.  Like  all  unpleasant 
people,  Ennui  is  always  ready  to  make  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  charge  her  distant  re- 
lation. Idleness,  with  responsibility  for 
provoking  ill-tempers,  distorted  powers  of 
observation,  for  languid  good  and  vigor- 
ous evil,  enfeebled  resolution  and  wasted 
opportunity.  But  Idleness  is  slandered, 
-^and,  indeed,  has  nearly  been  done  to 
death  by  writers,  themselves  not  of  her 
acquaintance,  taking  their  reports  from 
others  >vho  apparently  had  everj  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  of  her  nature.  Deai 
Idleness  !  it  is  not  her  nature,  but  theirs 
who  know  not  her  secret,  that  has  led  to 
such  misrepresentation  !  Ennui  is  her 
evil  genius  ;  but  where  Idleness  has  power 
for  good.  Ennui  has  none  for  evil,  and 
Idleness  is  the  most  beneficent  fairy  of 


modem  life — ^in  few  places  more  benefi- 
cent than  on  the  Riviera — to  the  right 
people.  It  is  true,  Uke  many  another  of 
our  best  friends,  she  needs  to  be  treated 
with  that  consideration  which,  according 
to  Doctor  Johnson's  famous  advice,  keeps 
friendships  in  repair.  She  is  not  amiable 
to  people  who  give  her  a  forced  or  divided 
attention  in  the  few  hcurs  imperatively 
claimed  from  those  worthy  of  receiving 
her  blessing,  and  she  has  no  mercy  upon 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  Idleness  is  a  piti- 
less corrector  of  those  who  outstay  their 
welcome  in  her  domains.  While  punish- 
ment avails,  she  hands  them  over  to  Ennui, 
or  else  herself  undertakes  that  through  a 
certain  enchantment  of  her  own  th^y  shall 
do  and  say  that  which  is  unwelcome  in  self- 
defensive  society  ;  and  such  humiliation 
has  helped  many.  But  if  intmders  be 
utterly  hopeless,  and  continue  to  take 
what  was  never  meant  for  any  save  tem- 
porarily, then  she  gives  the  lazy  their  own 
way  till,  complacently  eatinff  at  her  table 
almost  as  at  that  of  Uirce,  wey  grow  into 
self-evident  monsters. 

But  now  think  of  her  at  work-— her 
good  work,  only  for  good  people — in  that 
six  months*  home  of  ours  !  X)id  she  not 
use  well  her  opportunities  ?  It  was  Idle- 
ness who  improved  the  manners  of  that 
brusque,  kind-hearted  creature,  who  when 
in  England  was  far  too  hurried  for  the 
leisurely  graces  of  womanhood  ;  it  was 
she  who  carried  to  the  keen-eyed  thinker 
the  elixir  of  leisure,  and,  while  apparently 
only  putting  a  little  color  and  flesh  upon 
the  countenance,  was  whispering  to  the 
brain  ideas  which,  not  then,  but  months 
hence,  should  come  to  life  ;  and  if,  too, 
here  and  there,  she  hinted  at  thoughts  of 
companionship  and  love,  who  will  blame 
her  ?  It  was  she  who  exerted  all  her 
blandishments  while  Nature  stepped  in  to 
reinvigorate  a  life  so  nearlv  lost  a  little 
while  before  ;  it  was  she  who  relaxed  the 
overstretched  nerves  and  overwrought  mus- 
cles of  strong  champions  of  the  world's 
great  causes.  Never  more  heartily  than 
in  our  English  and  American  lives  should 
men  speak  in  praise  of  Idleness. 

And  so  another  thought  rose  up  in  the 
very  home  of  Idleness.  It  might  be — it 
was— that  to  some  there.  Idleness  could 
not  chant  that  sweet  siren-song  of  restored 
power  :  she  had  perforce  sadder  offices. 
Here,  for  a  few,  undisturbed  by  bard  hur- 
ryings  of  the  busy  (though  with  hours  of 
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homesick  aspiration),  those  who  nevermore 
might  work,  saw  eyen  Idleness  softly  fade 
from'  the  sight  of  eyes  growing  dim,  as 
&K>wl7  and  silently  she  leaves  behind  her 
a  holier  sister,  Peace.     Soon,  very  soon, 
then,    in  the  garden  of  ontwom  bodies 
across  the  olive-corered  hills,  there  wonld 
be  another  shining  cross  of  the  white  mar- 
ble, recumbent  on  a  ronghened  block,  that 
beu«    before  name  and  date  the  words, 
*'  At  Rest'^    There  are  minds  thi^  have 
their   most  virid  flai^iea  of  remembrance 
while  paying  tribate  to  the  actual  grave. 
As  told  in  the  Journal  published  last  year, 
Michelet's  experiencea  at  the  tomb  of  his 
friend  Poinsot  *  must  be  those  of  many. 
Bat  to   others  it  has  alwa3r8  seemed  that 
what  those  who  are  gone  onfce  touched  and 
eared  for,  is  to  memory  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  any  other  monument.     Yet  the 
conviction  was  not  morbid,  nor  in  those 
idle  days  disproportionate,  tliat  made  some 
life  seem  more  sad  than  such  death.     The 
feeling  became  perfectly  oppressive,  even 

till  it  reached*- 

**  Sooh  fear  and  awe 
As  tail  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  onr  Mind,  the  Mind  of  Man.'* 

Personality  obscured  by  routine  was  ren- 
dered visible  not  by  action  but  by  inac^ 
tion.  Is  it  all  so  IitUe,  so  self-seeking, 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  strangers  ?  The 
legibility  of  the  marvellous  record  of 
thought  upon  physique  is  daily  provable, 

and  it  was  practised  at  C by  nundreds 

—not  elsewhere  students  of  human  nature 
-»in  instinctive  search  for  sympathizers 
and  in  involuntary  avoidance  of  those  who 
had  lived  in  other  environments  than  their 
own.  Each  at  leisure  scrutinized  all.  Is 
there,  then,  nothing  concealable  even  to 
human  eyes  trained  to  test  f  The  subtlest 
moral  characteristic  stands  out  as  clearly 
as  marked  physical  traits.  If  men  can 
but  see  it,— carefully  chosen  garments  of 
the  purse-proud,  slovenliness  of  the  well- 
bom,  are  momentary  disguises  ;  fine  sen- 
timents of  the  shallow,  slow  movements  of 
the  strong,  do  not  long  hide  personality  : 
80,  too,  apparent  idleness  and  selfishness, 
or  the  reverse,  do  not  alter  '^  the  rank 
which  angels  know," — ^nor  yet  can  they 
who  for  a  little  must  '^  stand  and  wait " 
conceal  the  bright  wings  which  mark  them 

tt  the  resting  messengers  of  God.     '*  As 

*  ...  « 

*  Man  JaumaL      Paris  :    Galmann   L6vy. 
»888. 


thine  eye  observeth,  so  art  thou  observed. ' ' 
Many  of  those  who  judge  others  well 
enough  for  practical  purposes  can  give  no 
reasons  for  a  verdict,  nor — except  in  rarest 
cases^-does  the  observer  who  gauges  a 
man's  position  and  general  amiability,  or 
otherwise,  ever  attempt  to  read  the  habit- 
ual thoughts,  to  measure  the  life-current,, 
in  the  soul  of  his  neighbor.  Such*  per- 
sons have  no  idea  of  the  pain  given  to 
some  by  the  long  lines  of  faces  frequently 
seen  at  public  meals.  Shifting  groups  in 
kaleidoscopic  circle,  viewed  day  after  day, 
seemed  more  clearly  than  ever  before  to 
heliograph  the  warning,— '^  Man  bears 
with  him  his  own  fate,"  though  even 
there— where  old  habits  were  broken  up, 
and  most  people  must  form  some  new 
links— the  findmg  of  tlie  true  level  of 
personality  that  continually  went  on  might 
have  been  afiEected  by  external  circulh'* 
stances.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  habitual  gos- 
sipers  dealt  out  a  rough  justice^  though  in 
silence  truer  judgments  are  formed,  be- 
coming frequently  more  tender  as  they  in« 
crease  in  trustworthiness.  Then,  if  such 
penetration  gives  pain,  it  also  enhanoea 
pleasure.  Only  he  of  whom  the  cynic's 
estimate  of  human  worthlessness  is  per- 
sonally true,  thinks  it  universally  true. 
Those  who  possess  the  divine  insight  fre- 
quently have  the  divine  pity  very  strong 
within  them,  and  so  in  faint  measure  un- 
derstand how  both  may  be  extended  to  in- 
finity. 

But  the  mention  of  gossip— as  much  of 
men  as  of  women — inevitably  recalls  the 
by  no  means  imaginary  danger  to  which 
there  is  special  exposure  in  i<ue  weeks  and 
months.  There  is  a  tendency  to  degen- 
erate, and  in  the  weak  give  in,  more  or 
less  happily,  while  the  strong  fret  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  *'  Characteristics, "-—earlier 
still,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  as  he  reminded 
a  friend  of  his — showed  why  tempers 
suffer  in  such  a  life  as  this.  The  best 
minds  require  a  certain  amount  of  solitude, 
as  bodies  require  sleep,  or  fractiausnew 
begins.  The  more  civilized  the  mind,  the 
more  luxurious  the  life,  the  greater  is  the 
need  that  man  should  in  some  way  secure 
his  escape  from  the  trivial  round,  not  giv- 
ing him  ^^  room  to  deny"  himself, — at 
any  rate  for  any  useful  purpose.  Then, 
taking  Idleness  into  our  confidence  rather 
than  defrauding  her  of  her  just  rights,  it 
is  essential  that  some  space  of  her  leisure 
should  be  devoted  to  her  noblest  guests, 
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— -most  ready  to  abide  with  as  when  all, 
without  and  within^  is  still. 

It  was  thus  that  at  times  escape  had  to 
be  made  from  the  long,  high  hotel,  where 
people  lived  like  bees  in  a  glass-house — 
sometimes  with  more  stings  than  honey- 
making — always  busy,  doing  nothing.  In 
the  slowly  working,  slowly  changing 
courses  of  our  English  holiday  weather,  it 
seems  hard  to  recall  the  paradoxes  of  those 
summery  winter  days.  But  directly  those 
torrents  of  tropical  rain  had  ceased,  one 
could  ascend  the  rugged  little  paths  upon 
the  angular  hills.  There  were  traces  of 
the  downpour,— *little  courses  running  rap- 
idly over  clear  sand  and  solitary,  crum- 
bling, yellow  rocklets  ;  the  olives  shone  and 
trctnbed  in  sympathy  with  dancing  water 
on  a  tiny  pool ;  heath  and  pine,  h'esh  in 
vivid  green,  too,  showed  how  r«n  had 
fallen, — that  was  all.  The  eucalyptus 
scent,  clear  and  sharp,  was  stronger  than 
the  distant  sweetness  of  the  orange-flower 
lis  one  climbed  up*— past  busy  peasants 
beating  black  olives  from  the  gnarled, 
dusty  trees — to  the  deserted  shrine,  ^d  to 
rest  beneath  its  shadow.  (The  dayl>efore 
having  been  bitterer  than  days  of  English 
east  wind,-^that  day  was  hotter  than  in 
our  July  summer  when  the  sun  poured 
down.)  How  restful,  because  how  soli- 
tary, that  view  of  townlets  and  stretching 


expanse  of  villas  far  below,  when  crowned 
by  the  snowy  ranges  unseen  from  lower 
elevations  I  Or,  again — (equally,  of 
course,  such  recreative  quietness  is  appre- 
ciated by  wanderers  over  our  Scotch  hills 
or  English  uplands ;  but  it  very  vividly 
contrasted  with  the  petty  wear  and  tear  of 
hourly  contact  with  complete  idlers  of  a 
Riviera  season)— one  would  go  over  the 
sdlled  sea  to  the  spring-toochMl  pinewoods 
of  a  glorious  little  island,  where  an  old 
castle's  yellow  reflection  falls  and  rises  on 
the  calmly  dimpli  ng  sapphire  water.  Such 
an  impression  of  the  good  qualitiee  ol  Idle- 
ness—especially jnst  now— may  oonie  to 
many  another  in  other  scenes,  in  other 
ways ;  but,  somehow^  these  lessons  of 
Idleness  seemed  easy  to  learn  as,  in  reverie 
or  rest,  one  student  left  a  great  wriler'a 
text-book  lying  unstudied  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Sea.  Idleness  could  justify  her- 
self in  the  light  from  that  pale,  luminous, 
low-lying  horison  between  height  and 
depth  of  blue  ;  for  she  gave  space  to  for- 
get the  little,  opportunity  to  lears  the 
great.  And  so,  tiiere,  she  said  : — **  I — 
even  I — must  teach  our  teachers  what  it 
little,  and  what  is  great :  my  best  ^riend. 
Work,  is  sometimes  too  busy  to  distinguish 
between  them**'  Have  not  our  poets,  aa 
Mr.  Lowell  says,  all  been  ^*  idlers  in  the 
land  V'—The  Spectator, 
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Educatioii  nr  thb  UNrrsD  States.  Its  Histobt 
TBOM  THX  Kaw.ttot  SsmjEMBNTB.  By  Bioh- 
ard  G.  Boone,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
in  Indiana  University.  New  Toric :  D.  4p- 
pleton  ijt  Company, 

In  this  book  we  have  supplied  what  has  not 
before  existed,  except  in  some  casual  and  in- 
complete form.  It  is  a  general  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  oountry,  and  treats  of  its  genesis 
and  development  not  only  as  a  ^ole,  but  in 
the  different  sections,  which  present  quite 
marked  variations  at  different  periods  in  de- 
grees of  growth  as  well  as  in  modes.  As  an 
inventory  or  survey  of  results  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  Professor  Harris,  the  editor  of  the  series, 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  suggestive  value 
of  the  collated  facts.    He  says  : 

"  We  see  the  broad  scope  of  the  educational 
idea— not  merely  the  sohool-oourse  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  unfversity,  but  its  supple- 


mentaxy  institution— the  library,  the  museum, 
the  reading  circle,  the  scientific  associalion, 
the  variety  of  special  schools  ;  the  widespread 
impulse  toward  founding  educational  institu- 
tions showing  itself  in  all  the  ooloniea  at  the 
beginning  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  nation.  All  this  becomes  impressive  only 
when  seen  in  the  solid  mass.*' 

The  historical  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  been  from  private  and  parochial 
schools  toward  the  assumption  of  education 
by  the  State,  at  least  so  far  as  the  education 
of  the  masses  are  ooneemed.  The  policy  of 
the  endowment  of  aehool  systems  by  the  gen- 
eral Oovemment  through  extensive  donation 
of  lands  has  coexisted  almost  with  our  history. 
We  first  notice  the  endowment  of  States  and 
universities  ;  next  comes  the  common  school, 
devoted  to  dementaiy  knowledge,  and  finally 
the  intermediate  and  supplementary  institu- 
tions are  added.    By  and  hy  public  policy  acta 
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on  the  need  of  State  methods  of  training  for 
the  criminal  classes,  and  for  those  to  whom 
nature  has  proved  a  cmel  stepmother— idiots, 
the  deaf,  blind,  eta    As  time  passes,  it  is  seen 
that   teaohing  is  a  soientifio  profession  need- 
ing an  exact  and  thorough  preparation  folly  as 
nmoh  as  the  law  or  medicine.    So  hare  arisen 
eehools  of  pedagogy,  where  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  is  expanded)  and  the  newest  and  beat 
methods  of  teaching  enforced  on  the  student. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
theory  of  the  school  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  oentory  throni^ont  the  civilized  world.    The 
oraxnming  of  facta,  the  omde  acqaisition  of  so- 
aalied  knowledge,  haya  ceased  to  be  the  fore- 
most aim.    This  change  of  purpose  is  foond 
alike  in   the   nniyersity   and   the   common 
BohooL    Memcri^ng  or  storing-np  undigested 
material  hate  ceated  to  be  dominant.    The 
aim  now  is  to  sthnmlate  the  Ioto  of  stndy  or 
reading,  to  make  the   pnpil  assimilate,  not 
cram  his  stodies,  and  to  seoHrto  mental  discip- 
line, the  habit  and  power  of  research.    The 
pupil  is  tanght  as  mnch  as  possible  to  find 
ont  things  for  himself.    The  resnlt  of  this  is 
not  only  a  rerolntion  of  school  methods,  bnt 
of  resnlts.    Snoh  an  attitude  of  the  mind  onee 
seonred,  and  the  most  valnable  feature  of  edu- 
cation has  been  reached.   The  means  by  which 
this  change  has  been  wh>ught  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  facts  in  the  history 
of  education,  and  the  book  before  us,  if  it  does 
not  treat  this  branch  of  the  topic  as  a  special- 
ty, throws  much  light  on  it. 

While  the  author.  Professor  Boone,  writes 
specially  for  teachers,  and  so  introduces  much 
material  not  yery  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  there  is  also  much  which  the  intelli- 
gent public  will  find  highly  instructiTc  and 
•uggestiTe,  for  such  a  book  must  really  be  in 
its  broader  relations  a  reflection  of  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  a  whole  nation. 

Begfinning  with  the  colonial  period,  the  his- 
torian traces  the  beginnings  of  American 
schools  in  Dutch  New  York  and  English  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  in  the  former  of  these  two  nurs- 
eries of  American  life  that  the  free  school  sys- 
tem seems  to  hsTC  had  its  crude  beginning. 
In  New  England,  with  the  coming  of  the  Puri- 
tans, it  goes  without  saying  that  the  public 
school  qrstem  was  promptly  put  in  operation, 
and  Massachusetts  thenceforward  always  led 
the  way,  with  the  most  progressive  and  com- 
petent puUic  school  organization  in  the 
United  States^  even  Connecticut  not  excepted. 
Mir.  Boone  gives  us  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  o^onial  school  systems  as  they  were 


developed  from  small  beginnings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  finds  in 
them  the  rich  germs  of  what  American  public 
schools  progressively  became.  Side  by  side 
with  this  record  of  the  development  of  funda- 
mental education  for  the  masses,  we  have  a 
study  of  the  college  system  as  exhibited  at 
Harvard  (founded  163*^  William  and  Mary 
(1693),  Yale  (1701),  Princeton  (1746).  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  (1749),  Columbia  (1759), 
Brown  (1764),  Dartmouth  (1769).  etc.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  four  colleges  were  established 
during  the  Bevolntionary  War — Hampden- 
Sidney,  Washington  and  Lee,  Washington 
University,  and  Uiokinson. 

During  the  earlier  national  history  the  en- 
thusiasm for  education  which  found  expres- 
sion  in  Chancellor  Kent's  memorable  epigram, 
"  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a 
youthful  citizen  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nui- 
sance, **  inspired  such  active  workers  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Horace  Bfann,  Mark  Hopkins,  Deni- 
son  Olmsted,  Mary  Lyon,  and  others.  Jeffer- 
son looked  on  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  as  a  mote  important  con- 
tribution of  his  life  to  the  nation  than  any- 
thing he  had  done  toward  the  earlier 
establishment  of  the  Qovemment 

With  the  creation  of  school  funds,  founded 
on  State  or  national  grants,  the  supervision' of 
schools'and  tiieir  thorough  reorganization  got 
a  great  impetus.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  very  briefly  the  various  sources  of 
income  out  of  which  these  funds  were  formed. 
They  were  local,  State,  and  national  taxes  ; 
municipal  and  legislative  appropriation  ;  city, 
State,  and  congressional  land  grants ;  land 
rents,  rate  bills,  and  private  benefactions ; 
bank  tax  and  surplus  revenues  ;  swamp  and 
saline  lands,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  escheats, 
excise  tax,  and  venders*  licenses,  etc.  And 
strange  to  say,  the  lottery  vas  more  than  once 
resorted  to  as  an  easy  and  proper  way  to  sup- 
port State  education.  The  latter  device  has 
passed  out  of  existence  except,  we  believe,  in 
New  Orleans,  where  a  tax  on  the  great  Louisi- 
ana lottery  goes  to  the  support  of  a  library 
fund.  • 

The  author  describes  with  some  care  and 
minutitt  the  centralizing  tendencies,  inevi- 
table as  a  result  of  a  large  public  fund,  which 
have  unified  the  school  work  in  each  State. 
While  the  private  or  individual  school,  at  its 
best,  is  by  far  superior  to  one  which  belongs 
to  the  machinery  of  State  education,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  on  the  whole, 
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has  maoy  advantog6B  under  ordinarj  otroiua- 
stanees.  la  ike  prlTate  school  eyerjihing  de- 
pends on  the  genius,  skill,  and  enthnsiasm  of 
the  teaoher ;  in  thepnblio  school  this  goes  for 
far  less,  and  the  qrstem  is  nearly  cTexy thing  in 
many  cases,  nullifying  the  evils  of  inoompe. 
tent  or  indifferent  instroetors.  Professoc 
Boone  compares  the  organization  and  methods 
prevalent  in  different  States,  and  brings  to- 
gether a  great  mass  of  valnable  and  interesting 
statistical  matter. 

The  seoticm  devoted  to  the  pedagogical 
branch  of  the  snbjecfc  ditwnedes  methods  of 
teaching,  the  new  ideas  on  this  essential  mai> 
ter,  and  the  modes  and  ideals  of  preparation 
for  the  boatness  of  teaching  now  in  vogue. 
Both  teachers  and  the  genend  reader  will  find 
plenty  to  digest^  these  well-packed  oha^oters. 
The  discussion  of  college  and  university  life 
in  ^e  United  States  shows  excellent  judgment 
and  competency  of  knowledge.  Much  inter- 
esting information  is  given  about  the  new 
ideals  beginning  to  dominate  our  colleges,  and 
turn  them  more  distinctly  into  the  mould  of 
university  training.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  public  institutes,  libraries,  scien- 
tific societies,  and  numerous  other  ^>eoial  or- 
ganisationA,  which  lure  included  under  the 
general  scope  of  educational  agencies.  The 
aim  primarily  is  not  thai  of  a  |^ilos<^hical 
discussion,  or  an  investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  involved  in  edtTcationv 
though  such  radical  matters  are  not  altogether 
ignored.  It  rather  deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  educational  effort  in  this  country  and  its 
history.  The  scope  is  broad  and  liberal,  and 
the  author,  both  in  the  industry  which  has 
brought  together  all  the  facts  and  the  orderly 
judgment  with  which  they  are  marshalled,  ap- 
proves the  wise  selection  of  the  editor,  the 
well-known  Professor  Harris,  who  has  chaige 
of  the  International  Education  Series. 

Tbx  Gabdbm's  Stobt  ;  on,  Plbasusbs  and 
TuAiB  or  AN  Amatxub  Gaiidbnzb.  By 
George  H.  Ellwanger.  Kew  York  :  D,  Ap- 
pUton  &  Company, 

The  author  of  a  delightful  and  well-written 
book  in  his%iodest  preface  tells  us  that  **  the 
design  of  the  present  book  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  hmrdy  flower-garden- 
ing as  a  means  of  outward  adornment  and  as 
a  source  of  recreation."  Almost  any  manuid 
of  flower-gardening  might  say  as  much.  But 
the  reader  finds  page  after  page  of  delightful 
literature,  tiie  keenest  sense  of  nature  and 
out-door  life,  that  loving  insight  to  which  the 


great  mother  alone  yields  her  seevsts.  Mr. 
I^lwnnger  plays  his  rdU  of  practical  gardener 
well,  for  he  knows  his  subject,  and,  if  an  ama. 
tenr,  he  has  the  knowledge  of  the  most  experi- 
enced florist.  But  while  this  appeals  to  Uic 
useful  side  of  hfe,  it  falls  far  short  of  giving 
any  notion  of  the  book.  Far  higher  and  be- 
yond all  value  in.  its  information,  rich  and 
well  considered  as  that  may  be,  is  the  delight- 
ful and  artistic  mode  of  presentation.  This 
disciple  of  Thofeau  and  John  Burroughs 
shows  himself  wortiiyof  his  models  in  tha 
charm  of  his  style  and  treatment.  The  book 
is  one  difteult  to  describe,  and  ooold  only  b^ 
laid  open  to  piAlio  appreciation  by  fcequeni 
extracts  from  its  pages.  This,  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted,  cannot  now  bo  done.  Mr.  EQwangev 
has  brought  all  the  wealA  of  a  scholarly  and 
well-trained  mind,  the  gmoesof  a  vivid  fanpy, 
the  resources  of  wide  reading,  and  the  aMSt 
loving  enthusiasm  to  his  theme.  TheresnH 
is  unique  among  pvactieal  manuals  of  garden- 
ing, for  such  the  book  is  witii  the  much  mors 
which  clothes  it  with  life  and  beauty,  like  tho 
flowering  vines  that  transfoim  the  household 
wood  and  stcoie  into  a  rich  massof  coK«.  Wa 
can  do  no  more  than  to  say  that  all  those  who 
love  flowers  and  literature  will  find  this  book 
a  little  classic,  as  dainty,  too,  in  its  letter- 
press and  mechanical  make  as  it  is  in  the  finer 
substance  crystallized  in  its  pages. 

Days  Out  of  Doobs.  By  Charles  0.  Abbott, 
Author  of  ''  A  Naturalist's  Bambles  About 
Home."  New  York:  D.  AppleUm  ±  O^mu 
pany» 

Mr.  Abbott  has  shown  himself  a  most  com- 
petent and  intelligent  observer  of  animal  life, 
a  bom  naturalist,  and  his  name,  of  course^ 
will  at  once  appeal  to  a  wide  cirde  of  appro* 
dative  readers,  who  share  with  himself  a  keen 
love  of  beasts  and  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  etc. 
An  Intelligent  love  of  out-door  life  and  a  sest 
for  the  study  of  those  forms  which  lend  the 
vital  active  charm  to  nature  are  growing  con- 
tinually, and  we  know  no  more  healthy  and 
assuring  sign  of  the  sturdy  mental  health  of 
our  people.  To  regard  things  as  a  matter  of 
course  is  the  characteristic  of  savagery.  The 
chapters  included  in  Mr.  Abbott's  book,  all  of 
which  have  been  probably  expanded  or  rear« 
ranged  since  their  earlier  publication  in  vari. 
ous  magazines  and  periodicals,  are  a  study  of 
out-door  life  in  New  Jersey,  the  author's  home, 
during  Uie  successive  months  of  the  year.  It 
needs  hardly  to  be  said  to  those  who  have  any 
taste  for  the  dass  of  subjects  which  enter  into 
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our  aDthor*8  Btndies,  Uiab  the  tamjplmst  thitigs 
are  full  oC  faeeinftiuig  iDtereet  when  examined 
by  appxeoitttive  eyes  and  the  ei^iaoity  <^  an- 
deffstanding.  The  beauty  and  laxgeese  oC  na- 
ture are  more  dependent  on  what  lies  behind 
the  ^ee  than  vhat  lie  in  front.  Mr.  Abbott 
baa  few  eupetiora  in  hia  keen  and  yirid  per- 
ception of  the  great  in  the  little.  The  won-* 
dare  of  the  nniyerse  are  no  less  for  him  in  the 
zaarvels  of  life  which  fill  the  farmer's  woodland 
and  meadow,  or  make  the  leaves  of  a  summer 
night  Tooal,  or  swaxm  over  the  river  valley  or 
the  seashore,  than  in  the  stany  mysteries  of  a 
midnight  sky.  The  different  chapters  devoted 
to  the  succeeding  months,  though  varying  in 
material  are  much  the  same  in  treatment  and 
spirit.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself 
merdy,  however,  to  studies  of  animal,  insect, 
and  bird  life.  Botany  and  the  laws  of  vege- 
tation, matters  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest,  social  studies,  bits  of  literary  oriti- 
oiam  or  reminiscence,  are  all  worked  into  an 
agreeable  mosaic  on  the  background  of  the 
naturalist's  observations.  The  book  is  one  to 
be  reed  by  chapters  now  and  then,  as  one  feels 
in  the  mood,  and  it  will  always  repay  the  im*- 
pulse  to  open  its  pages.  There  are  not  so 
msny  books  in  the  great  mass  of  books  of 
which  this  can  be  said. 

A  Saob  ov  Sixteeh.  (Leisure  Moment  Se« 
ries.)  By  L.  B.  Walford.  New  Tork : 
Eenry  ffoU  db  Go, 

Mrs.  Walford  has  stamped  herself  unmistak- 
ably as  among  the  most  charming,  if  not 
among  the  greatest  novel-writers  of  an  age 
prolific  in  fiction.  Th^  novel,  indeed,  may 
be  called  the  most  characteristic  and  typical 
form  of  literature  in  our  age,  and  that  which 
has  absorbed  more  literaiy  skill  and  devotion 
than  any  other.  It  suits  the  age  better  than 
any  other — an  age  so  busy,  inquisitive,  restless, 
and  sympathetioL  Man  must  always  be  tiie 
most  interesting  study  of  man,  and  what  man 
does^  thinks,  and  feels,  oan  in  no  form  be  so 
vividly  impressed  on  and  studied  by  the  ma- 
jority ef  people  as  through  the  agency  of  the 
novel, 

Mrs.  Walford  is  so  simple,  unaffected,  and 
natural,  that  her  pictures  of  life  have  the  ut- 
most genuineness.  The  fact  that  she  is  an 
optimisti  and  insists  on  seeing  the  sweet  and 
oharming  things  which  redeem  human  nature, 
is  an  added  attraction  in  a  period  which  pre- 
sents so  much  that  is  morbid  and  cynical  in 
its  literature.  The  types  of  people  which  she 
likes  to  paint  are  those  which  we  love  to  meet 


and  see  in  genuine  life— lovable  and  sweet, 
though  never  devoid  of  hmuMi  weaknesses. 
**  A  Sage  of  Sixteen**  is  no  departure  from  tha 
rule.  Elma,  the  heroine,  is  not  too  common 
in  the  beautiful  and  unselfish  love  which 
gives  out  light  and  heat  among  the  lives 
amund  her,  uid  yet  not  so  uncommon  that 
most  of  ns  have  not  bent  at  the  shrine  of  su^ 
sweet  and  delightful  souls,  who  pass  through 
the  world  like  sunbeams.  The  mission  of  the 
heroine  in  bettering  and^  elevating  her  sur- 
roundings is  acoomplished  with  a  quaint  and 
girlish  simplicity  which  knows  not  its  own 
worth.  The  background  of  the  story  is  well 
setk  and  the  narrative  is  full  of  genuine  peo- 
ple, in  whom  there  is  no  pretence  or  non- 
sense. The  plot  is  nothing,  but  the  people 
are  delightful,  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  period.  The  book  is  not  as 
strong  and  cleverly  done  as  "  The  Baby's 
Grandmother,"  for  example,  but  it  wiU  not  al- 
together disappoint  those  who  admire  Mrs. 
Walford's  stories. 


FOBEIGN  UTEBABY  NOTES. 

Thb  death  of  Baron  de  Witte,  the  eminent 
Belgian  archaBologist,  creates  a  second  vacancy 
among  the  eight  Foreign  Members  of  the 
Aoad^mie  des  Inscriptions.  After  his  and 
Amari's  death,  there  are  at  present  but  six 
Foreign  Members  left  — Bossi  at  Bome  (1867), 
Max  Mfiller  at  Oxford  (1869).  Gorreeio  at  Turin 
(1876),  Oobet  at  Leiden  (1876),  Bawlinson  at 
London  (1887),  and  Miklosich  at  Vienna 
(1888). 

The  following  will  be  the  Eoglish  members 
present  at  the  eighth  International  Ck>Dgre8s 
of  Orientalists,  which  will  meet  at  Stockholm 
and  Ohristiania  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
September.  Professor  Max  MtUler  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
patron  of  the  congress  ;  Professors  Sayce  and 
Macdonell  will  represent  Oxford,  and  Profes- 
sor Bensley  Cambridge  ;  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Per- 
eival  has  been  chosen  as  their  delegate  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Professor  Sayce  and 
Mr.  Percival  propose  to  visit  St.  Petersburg 
before  going  to  Stockholm. 

Pbofbssob  Hkbmann  Gsqoc  will  shortly  is- 
sue the  eorrespondenee  of  his  uncle  Jakob 
Grimm  with  the  romanticist  Aohim  von  Amim, 
the  oo-editor  of  **  Des  Knaben  Wun^erhom." 
The  letters,  which  date  from  Grimm's  early 
years,  are  said  to  cMitaia  some  outspoken  re* 
marks  by  the  great  philologist  on  contempo- 
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xary  events.  Personal  con  siderations  have  pre- 
Tented  hitherto  the  poblioation  of  the  oorxe- 
spondence. 

Db.  Hugo  WnfOKunt  has  passed  for  press  an 
important  work  on  the  earlj  history  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  entitled 
**  Untersnchnngen  znr  Alt-orientalischen  Ge- 
schichte,"  in  which  he  arrives  at  some  new  and 
important  condnsions.  Among  the  texts  pub- 
lished  in  this  woik  are  revised  copies  of  the 
"  Babylonian  Canod"  and  of  the  Ghronide  of 
Nabonidos. 

The  Dae  de  Momy's  memoirs  of  his  father, 
the  celebrated  minister  of  the  second  Napo. 
leon,  approach  completion.  H<«  has  been  en- 
gaged on  the  work  for  five  years,  bat  has  post- 
poned the  pablication  until  after  the  French 
elections.  It  will  probably  be  issaed  in  No. 
vember. 

Mb.  Naak^  of  the  British  Musenm,  has 
lately  discovered  some  printing  in  Polish 
which,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  printing  in  that  language. 
It  is  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  it  was  nsnally  sung  by  Polish  troops  be- 
fore engaging  in  battle.  It  is  printed  among 
preliminary  matter  to  a  work  entitled  **  Co- 
rn nne  incliti  Polonie  Begni  Privilegiam,  Gosti- 
tutionO  A  IndaltaH  Pablicitas  Decretomm 
Approbatoroq',  etc.  In  edibos  Johannis  Hal- 
ler,  Cracovie,  1506,**  foL,  edited  by  John 
Laski,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  Judging  by 
the  peculiarities  of  language,  orthography, 
and  type,  Mr.  Naake  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  earliest  printing  in  Polish  known. 

A  icBHOBiiLL  to  the  Home  Secretary,  from 
literary  men  and  others,  praying  for  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  publisher  and 
author,  has  already  been  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing, among  others :  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick, 
Sir  E.  W,  Watkin,  T.  P.  O'Connor.  G,  A.  Sale. 
Archibald  Forbes,  Sutherland  Edwards,  the 
Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  the  Hon,  Boden  Noel, 
the  Hon.  F.  C.  Lawley,  Walter  Besant,  Henry 
Irving,  Leslie  Stephen,  Edmund  Yatea,  Dr.  B. 
Gamett,  Frank  Harris,  A.  W.  Pinero,  J.  Ad. 
dington  Symonds,  Havelock  Ellis,  Arthur  Sy. 
mens,  Ernest  Bhys,  Grant  Allen,  Alexander  C. 
Ewald,  Augustus  Harris,  Linley  Samboume, 
Max  0*BeU,  Miss  Harriett  Jay,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  Bobert  Buchanan,  and  J.  S.  Cotton. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Vizetelly  was 
tried  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  publish, 
ing  obscene  literature,  mainly  resting  on  his 
issue  of  translation  of  Zola  and  Guy  de  Mon- 
peasant. 


The  Bussian  Cffidal  Messenger  siBteB  that  M« 
Alexandrovsky,  a  member  of  the  Universitj 
of  Warsaw,  has  just  made  an  important  die. 
covery  in  the  Public  Becord  Office  of  London. 
This  is  the  diplomatic  correspondence  (with 
Lord  Harrington  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
of  Prince  Antiooh  Cantemir,  Bussian  Ambas* 
sador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  from  1732  to 
1738. 

Thb  original  protocols  of  the  former  Prus- 
sian ministerial  meetings,  which  were  held 
from  about  1640,  first  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Great  Elector,  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  the  King,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
secret  archives  of  Beriin.  These  valuable 
documents,  which  vrill  throw  new  light  on 
some  political  complications  of  former  days, 
are  expected  to  be  published  shortly  under 
the  editorship  of  the  archivists.  Dr.  Meinar- 
dus  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

An  important  announcement  comes  to  us 
from  Bome,  which  is  a  new  and  very  welcome 
proof  of  the  liberal  spirit  now  prevailing  at 
the  Vatican.  The  famous  ics..  Codex  B  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  long  so  jealously 
guarded,  is  at  last  being  published  in  photo- 
graphic facsimile  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pope  and  the  editorship  of  the  Abb6  Cozza- 
Luzi,  Verallone's  coadjutor  in  the  well-known 
edition.  One  hundred  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  are  being  issued,  which  may  be  had 
from  the  Fototipia  Danesi,  Bome,  in  a  volume 
of  about  300  pages,  at  the  price  of  200  lire. 
The  first  fifty  subscribers  will  also  receive 
four  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  rate  for  each.  A  smaller  edition  is  also 
being  issued  of  the  Hexaplar  us..  Codex 
Marchalianus.  This  will  consist  of  fifty  copies 
of  about  1000  pages,  the  price  of  which  will  be 
300  lire. 

Mb.  Sidnkt  Young,  one  of  the  eourt  of  assist- 
ants of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Barbers, 
has  in  the  press  "  The  Annals  of  the  Barber- 
Surgeons  of  London,' '  compiled  from  the  ub, 
records  of  the  company  and  other  original 
sources.  The  work  will  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  practice  of  surgery  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  upon  the  regulations 
of  guilds  in  general.  It  will  be  printed  in 
handsome  quarto  form,  and  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion, by  Messrs.  Blades,  East  &  Blades  ;  and 
it  will  be  illustrated  with  a  number  of  fac- 
similes, portraits,  and  engravings  of  the  build- 
ings and  artistic  treasures  of  the  Barbers 
Company. 
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Ths  Austrian  Gonsul-Gkneral  has  Sssned  a 
eironlar  mentioning  that  applications  may  be 
made  through  the  embassy  to  the  Oommon 
Oonncil  of  Vienna  by  persons  desirous  of  as- 
sistance from  the  charitable  fond  bequeathed 
by  Miss  A.  FrChHch,  which  is  intended  for  the 
relief  of  people  of  any  nationality  who  are  dis- 
tingnished  in  science,  art,  or  literature. 

M.  Ghables  Kisasd  has  not  long  surviyed 
his  more  famous  brother,  having  died  last 
yr^ek  at  the  age  (rf  eighty-one.  In  his  youth 
he  was  busy  as  an  Orleanist  journalist,  yary- 
ing  his  polemics  by  translations  of  Martial  and 
other  Latin  poetsw  Later  in  life  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  literary  biography  and  phil- 
ology, and  in  1876  he  was  elected  to  the /au- 
ieuU  in  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, M.  Boissier  read  a  paper  upon  the 
religion  of  Boethius.  Many  authorities  have 
recently  maintained  that  he  was  a  pagan  ;  but 
M.  Boissier  supported  the  older  view,  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  He  was  certaioly  bom  of  a 
Christian  family,  and  was  the  friend  and  son* 
Sn-law  of  Symmachus.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Christian  writings  attributed  to  Boethius 
has  been  disputed  ;  but  this  question  is  set- 
tled by  Holder's  discovery  of  the  fragments  of 
Cassiodorus,  in  which  they  are  formally 
ascribed  to  him.  The  pagan  character  of  the 
famous  De  ConsoUUUme  Philosophiae  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  many  Christians  of 
that  time  who  had  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion prided  themselves  on  keeping  their  relig. 
ion  and  their  philosophy  apart.  St.  Augustine 
has  left  philosophical  dialogues,  which  are 
full  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  but  contain  no  allu- 
sions to  Christ  or  the  Bible. 
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The  Lost  Pbopsbtt  OrncB. — ^The  majority 
of  articles  left  by  their  owners  in  public  car- 
riages consist  of  such  things  as  umbrellas, 
sticks,  handbags,  wraps,  cigar-^sases,  and  opera 
and  ileld-glasses.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  small  items  of  personal  impedimenta  as 
these  may  be  left  behind,  especially  after 
dark  ;  for  although  some  of  the  better  class 
of  *'  hansoms"  now  carry  inside  lamps,  tiiis 
luxury  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  great- 
er proportion  of  them,  or  to  any  of  the  four- 
wheel  cabs.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
what  a  number  of  really  valuable  properties 
have  been  left  in  cabs  during  the  last  few 


years.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
principal  ones,  with  the  values  upon  which 
the  rewards  to  the  drivers  were  based  :  A  bag 
of  jewelry,  valued  at  £1500,  and  another  at 
£1000 ;  a  case  containing  £1000  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  ;  a  diamond  necklet,  v«hie 
£1000  ;  a  diamond  tiara,  worth  £850  ;  aevend 
packets  of  bonds,  valued  at  £8000,  £1500,  and 
£1000,  respectivdy  ;  silver  plate  weighing  one 
thousand  and  thirty-four  onnoea,  valued  at 
£940 ;  a  parcel  of  bank-notes  for  £880 ;  and 
nvmemuB  other  items  of  the  same  nature, 
but  rather  less  valuable.  Of  course  all  the 
articles  and  proi>erties  just  named  were  claim- 
ed by  the  owners,  the  drivers  of  the  cabs  in 
which  they  were  found  receiving  pecuniary 
rewards  ;  but  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  sums  paid  them  were  inadequate,  they 
otftainly  cannot  be  oonsidered  excessive. 
Thus  for  the  diamond  tiara,  valued  at  £850, 
the  reward  was  £35.  In  cases,  however,  where 
bank-notes  or  bags  of  gold  are  deposited,  the 
sums  awarded  are  very  properly  based  upon  a 
considerably  higher  scale. 

The  most  valuable  deposit  was  made  some 
few  years  ago,  when  a  thoughtless  clerk,  be- 
longing to  a  bank  situated  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  Scotland  Yard,  left  notes  and  securities 
amounting  to  sevens  thousand  pounds  in  a 
cab  that  he  discharged  at  the  door  of  the  bank. 
Within  two  minutes  of  being  paid  his  fare  the 
driver  had  deposited  them  in  the  Lost  Prop- 
erty Office.  It  is  a  nice  point  in  ethics  whether, 
as  the  cabman  knew  to  whom  the  property  be- 
longed,  he  was  justified  in  taking  it  to  the 
Lost  Property  Department.  Self-interest,  how- 
ever, and  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  statute 
on  the  subject,  outweighed  taxy  conscientious 
scruples  the  cab-driver  may  have  had  on  that 
score ;  and  the  result,  to  him  at  all  events, 
was  satisfactory,  as  he  received  a  reward  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  him  to  start  as  a  small 
oab  proprietor  with  a  couple  of  horses  and  a 
"  hansom**  cab. 

It  may  seem  a  steange  assertion  to  make, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  articles  found  in  cabs  have  been 
by  no  means  anxious  to  daim  them.  Indeed, 
some  of  their  misfortunes  in  life  have  been 
direotiy  toaoeaMe  to  a  momentary  f oigetfulness 
on  their  pari  when  leaving  one  of  those  useful 
vehicles.  Stowed  away  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  Metropolitan  PoHce  Department  are  to 
be  found  documents  and  letters  which,  being 
taken  to  the  Lost  Property  Office,  gave  a  time- 
ly warning  to  the  police  of  some  intended  fraud 
or  outrage,  cleared  up  a  doubtful  olew,  ox  pes- 
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sibly  led  to  the  amst  of  a  swindler  who  had 
long  been  preying  npon  the  credulity  of  the 
public.  If  rumor  is  to  be  belieyed,  even  some 
police  officers  themselyes  have  not  the  pleas- 
anteet  recollections  of  some  unfortunate  lapses 
of  memory  which  were  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  papers  (left  by  them  in  cabs)  that  were 
never  intended  for  the  eyes  of  their  official 
superiors.  The  Lost  Property  Office,  too,  has 
been  the  soene  of  many  an  unfortunate  men- 
oon^e.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
the  feelings  of  the  young  undergraduate  who, 
while  relating  one  morning  to  an  officer  of  the 
Lost  Property  Department  his  yarious  wan> 
derings  the  night  before  in  a  *'  hansom"  cab 
in  which  he  had  left  his  cigar-case,  discovered 
at  his  elbow  an  affectionate  parent  (of  whom 
he  had  taken  farewell  enroute  to  Oxford  on  the 
previous  day),  bent  on  a  somewhat  similar  in- 
quiry after  a  favorite  umbrella.  More  than 
one  matrimonial  jar,  too,  has  been  traceable 
to  the  unexpected  meeting  at  Scotland  Yard 
of  husband  and  wife,  intent  on  the  recovery 
of  property  lost  on  journeys  in  which  their 
mutual  interests  were  by  no  means  ooncemed. 
For  such  misfortunes  as  these,  however,  the 
department  is  not  responsible. 

Few  people  can  have  any  idea  of  the  im- 
mense  amount  of  trouble  the  Lost  Property 
Office  takes  to  retrieve  for  the  inhabitants  and 
visitors  of  the  metropolis  losses  that  their  own 
carelessness  has  brought  upon  them.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  this  useful  depart- 
ment that  no  owners  can  be  found  for  nearly 
half  the  articles  deposited  with  it.  Every 
publicity  is  given  by  advertising  them  in  the 
daily,  papers  ;  and  notices  of  properties  found 
are  sent  to  occupiers  of  houses,  managers  of 
hotels  and  theatres,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
driver  gives  the  number  of  the  house,  hotel, 
etc.,  whence  he  was  hired.  Weekly  advices 
are  now  sent  to  the  Lost  Luggage  Department 
of  the  Railway  Clearing  House  in  Drummond 
Street,  Euston  Square,  of  articles  found  in 
cabs  when  they  have  taken  up  or  set  down 
their  "  fares"  at  railway  stations.  These  ad- 
vices are  very  useful  aids  to  the  recovery  of 
lost  property,  as  claims  are  frequently  made 
on  the  railway  companies  for  articles  which 
are  subsequently  found  to  have  been  left  in 
cabs.  The  only  complaint  that  might  be 
brought  against  the  Lost  Property  Office  is 
that  it  appears  to  have  no  stationary  habita- 
tion ;  but  for  this  its  officials  are  not  answer- 
able. Still,  the  inconvenient  fact  remains,  that 
one  year  it  is  to  be  found  located  in  Scotland 
Yard,  another  in  Whitehall  Place,  and  then 


again  at  Seotland  Yard,  At  the  pressnt  ttee, 
after  three  or  four  changee,  it  has  settled 
down  near  its  old  quarters  in  Scotland  Tiid. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Lost  Property  D6- 
partment  will  lose  this  fugitive  character  ti 
soon  as  the  new  police  office  now  being  bailt 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  is  completed, 
when  with  greater  repose  its  officials  will  be 
able,  let  us  hope,  to  devise  additional  meaits 
of  bringing  owners  and  their  property  to- 
gether—a purpose  which  represents  the  rdsm 
d^Hre  of  its  existence. — 2Tme. 

Want  of  Lxbesalxtt  nr  Modsbk  lliinnEBi.- 
Liberality  is  not  charity.    We  are  charitable 
enough,  heaven  knows  ;  and  from  a  home  for 
lost  dogs  to  food  for  the  famishing  Chinese, 
we  pour  out  our  money  like  water,  and  our 
subscriptions  are  always^on  tap.     Whether  this 
is  from    sentimentality  or  ostentation— the 
force  of  example  or  the  force  of  imagination— 
we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.     It  is  too  curi- 
ous a  phenomenon,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  other  things,  for  a  mere  outsider  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy  to  determine.    All  we 
know  is,  that  the  very  people  who  subscribe 
liberally  for  kennels  and  platters  for  the  name- 
less brethren  of  their  own  idolized  Tiny  and 
Tray,  and  almost  as  liberally  for  the  relief  of 
the  almond-eyed  Celestials  whom  they  have 
not  seen,  will  haggle  with  a  miserable  flower- 
woman  for  twopence  or  threepence  off  her  early 
tulips,  and  will  beat  down  in  halfpence  the 
laundress  Whose  hardest  work  can  scarce  make 
the  two  ends  of  her  small  earnings  meet 
They  will  perhaps  wax  tearful  and  sentimental 
over  the  sufferings  of  round-polled  babies,  of 
whom  they  know  less  than  nothing,  dying  of 
fever  and  famine  in  the  rice  fields  by  the  Yel- 
low Biver.    They  will  canvass  for  subscrip- 
tions to  all  kinds  of  remote  missions  ;  yet  they 
forget  that,  to  the  hungry  little  ragamuffins 
clinging  to  the  torn  skirts  of  the  poor  workers 
in  England,  these  few  pence  taken  off  the  sum 
represent  those  extra  slices  of  bread  which 
make  all  the  difference  between  hunger  ap- 
peased and  unappeased.    Or,  while  subscrib- 
ing to  various  fancy  societies  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  poor- 
giving  them  music  and  lectures  and  amateur 
theatricals — they  will  do  what  they  can  to  ruin 
the  small  independent  shop-keepers  of  their 
immediate  neighborhood  by   carrying    their 
custom  to  the  big  towns.     Here,  in  the  yari- 
ous stores  and  emporia,  they  buy  at  so  much 
per  cent  cheaper,  for   ready  money,  things 
which  they  could  buy  in  their  own  little  vil- 
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lagB  or  local  town  at  exactly  the  same  price  if    nor  a  scold  with  a  '*  laoed head.*'    Hnman  na- 


ihey,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  well-to-do,  would 
pay  oTor  the  ooimter  and  refrain  from  rnnning 
up  long  bills.  They  wax  eloquent  over  the 
aofferings  of  dumb  driyen  cattle,  and  are  as 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Society  for  the  Fre- 
TanUonof  Cmelty  to  Animals,  if  a  hor«e 
Btxadns  st  his  load  or  limps  in  his  walk  ;  but 
they  do  not  think  of  the  hardships  nndeigone 
hy  their  own  nnder-servants,  worked  often  to 
madness,  despair,  destmotion,  by  their  imme- 
diate superiors  ;  nor  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  wom-ont  old  laborers,  "hands," 
employ^  of  all  kinds,  when  dismissed  for  in- 
capacity and  beyond  the  power  of  self-snp- 
.IK>rt.  Those  poor  creatures  will  suffer  then 
eyen  more  than  the  heavily-laden  horse  or  the 
lost  dog.  Their  capital  of  youth  and  strength 
is  spent,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  them 
to  lay  up  any  store  for  their  old  age.  If  we 
had  this  self-respect  no  employer  would  suffer 
that  one  who  had  given  him  these  gifts^  the 


ture  is  a  sadly  constant  quantity,  and  has  a 
de^erate  trick  of  breaking  out  in  the  c^ 
places  ;  and  all  the  quality  of  olden  times  were 
not  equally  self-respecting.  Recreant  knights 
had  their  turn  as  weU  as  the  gallant  and  loyal ; 
spurs  were  hacked  off  as  well  as  buckled  on  ; 
and  noMesM  oUi^  was  to  some  no  better  than 
the  squeak  of  a  scrannel  pipe  at  a  village  fair. 
But  bargaining  with  *'  baae  churls"  was  not 
possible  to  those  of  the  real  sort  To  give 
largesse  as  became  their  state  was  more  in  the 
way  of  these  minor  Joves  than  to  lessen  the 
already  meagre  portion  of  poor  old  Baucis  and 
Philemon  by  scantlings  of  pennyworths. 
WhMi  they  robbed  and  oppressed,  it  was  in  a 
high-handed  and  irresponsible  kind  of  way, 
with  a  certain  magnificent  brutality,  a  certain 
irresistible  weight  of  power,  like  Apollo  slay- 
ing the  children  of  Niobe  or  the  **  ve joves" 
smashing  down  the  young  vines.  When  they 
had  their  Isaac  of  York,  they  pulled  out  his 


sole  capital  of  the  worker,  should  ever  want    teeth  or  roasted  him  at  the  firo  on  a  gadiron 


when  they  had  been  spent  in  his  service.    For 
the  religion  of  self-respect  in  more  places  than 
one  joins  hands  with  that  of  Christ,  and  is  the 
manly  form  of  a  virtue  where  the  other  is  the 
feminine.    And  again,  those  who  have  no  true 
self  •respect'this  being  the  rootwork  of  re- 
spect for  others,  while  arrogance  is  not  self- 
respect — ignore  the  sufferings  they  themselves 
inflict  on  their  subordinates  by  their  imperi- 
onsness,  their  insolence,  their  want  of  consid- 
eration.     Before  they  have  risen  from  their 
knees,  after  they  have  been  making  the  formal 
confession  of  infinite  sinfulness  prescribed  by 
the  Churches,  they  will  blaze   out  into  re- 
proaches and  angry  objurgations  against  the 
servants.    This  I  have  seen  and  heard  myself. 
Had  these  pious  people  had  one  ounce  of  true 
self-respect,  could  they  have  done  this  thing? 
-^could  they,  writing  checks  for  their  subscrip- 
tions to  various  worthy  charities,  haggle  and 
fight  for  their  miserable  little  savings  of  a  few 
pence  in  the  cost,  wholly  unappreoiable  in 
their  income,  while  vital  to  the  poor  flower- 
woman  with  her  large  family  tugging  at  her 
skirts— to  the  laundress  selling  her  capital  of 
time  and  steength  for  such  inadequate  inter- 
est? 

Now  this  vile  habit  of  haggling  with  the 
poor  was  not  characteristic  of  the  self-respect- 
ing gentry  of  olden  times.  This  is  not  saying 
that  there  was  never  a  close-fisted  curmudgeon 
in  a  slashed  doublet ;  never  a  **  Ghrtpe-men- 
all "  in  chain  armor  ;  never  a  vixen  in  a  peak- 
ed stomacher  ;  nor  a  shrew  in  a  starched  ruff  ; 


like  to  that  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  compelled 
him  to  part  with  his  rose  nobles  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  daisies  of  the  field  ;  but  they 
did  not  demand  discount  on  a  few  shillings  as 
we  do  ;  they  did  not  chaffer  with  industrials 
of  a  painful  hard-working  kind,  and  they  did 
not  compete  on  their  own  ground  with  work- 
ers whose  earnings  were  their  very  life,  and 
the  lives  qf  their  little  ones.  They  were  brutal, 
but  not  mean  ;  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  but 
not  higgling.  They  built  their  robber  castles 
and  burst  out  <m  the  luckless  passers-by  as  so 
many  kites  swooping  down  on  pigeons  ;  but 
they  would  not  have  robbed  the  glee  maiden 
of  her  guerdon,  nor  have  entered  into  the  con. 
test  with  her  on  her  own  ground. — Nno  BevUvo, 

Food  isoh  Pnncx  Soubgxs.  —The  food  which 
is  most  enjoyed  is  the  food  we  call  bread  and 
fruit.  In  my  long  medical  career,  extending 
over  forty  years,  I  have  rarely  known  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  child  has  not  preferred  fruit 
to  animal  food.  I  have  been  many  times  call- 
ed upon  to  treat  children  for  stomachic  disor- 
ders induced  by  pressing  upon  them  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  fruit  diet,  and  have  seen  the 
best  results  occur  from  the  practice  of  revert- 
ing to  the  use  of  fruit  in  the  dietary.  I  say  it 
without  the  least  prejudice,  as  a  lesson  learn- 
ed from  simple  experience,  that  the  most  nat- 
ural diet  for  the  young,  after  the  natural  milk 
diet,  is  fruit  and  whole-meal  bread,  with  milk 
and  water  for  drink.  The  desire  for  Uiis  same 
mode  of  sustenance  is  often  continued  into 
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after  years,  as  if  the  resort  to  flesh  were  a 
forced  and  artifloial  feeding,  which  required 
long  and  persistent  habit  to  establish  as  a 
permanency,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  every- 
day life.  How  strongly  this  preference  taste 
for  fruit  over  animal  food  prevails  is  shown  by 
the  simple  fact  of  the  retention  of  those  foods 
in  the  month.  Frait  is  retained  to  be  tasted 
and  relished.  Animal  food,  to  nse  a  common 
phrase,  is  "  bolted.*'  There  is  a  natural  de- 
sire to  retain  the  delicioos  fruit  for  full  mas- 
tication ;  there  is  no  such  desire,  except  in  the 
trained  gourmand,  for  the  retention  of  animal 
substance.    One  further  fact  which  I  have  ob- 


doctriue  of  Jesus  would  be  of  small  oonse. 
quence  to  him,  as  he  frankly  confesses,  if  it 
run  counter  to  his  judgment.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve in  spirits,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  "  the  pneu. 
matological  doctrine  whiuh  pervades  the  whole 
New  Testament,"  consequently  it  does  not 
matter  to  him  what  the  evidence  is.  Wher- 
ever it  conflicts  with  his  own  superior  logic 
he  contemptuously  rejects  it.  Why,  then, 
has  it  pleased  him  to  rouse  much  hubbub  be- 
cause he  was  called  an  infidel  ?  Probably  be- 
cause it  enabled  him  to  write  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles in  which  he  could  air  his  second-hand 
destructive  textual  criticism,  give  his  inapt 


served— and  that  too  often  to  discard  it— as  a    narrative  from  Eginhard,  and  now  finally  make 


fact  of  great  moment,  is  that  when  a  perscm 
of  mature  years  has,  for  a  time,  given  up  vol- 
untarily the  use  of  animal  food  in  favor  of 
vegetable,  the  sense  of  repugnance  to  animal 
food  is  soon  so  markedly  developed  that  a  re- 
turn to  it  is  overcome  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. Neither  is  this  a  mere  fancy  or  fad  pe- 
culiar to  sensitive  men  or  oversentimental 
women.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  it  mani- 
fested in  men  who  are  the  very  reverse  of  sen- 
timental, and  who  were,  in  fact,  quite  ashamed 
to  admit  themselves  guilty  of  any  such  weak- 
ness. I  have  heard  those  who  have  gone  over 
from  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
Jood  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  speak  of  feeling 
low  under  the  new  system,  and  declare  that 
they  must  needs  give  it  up  in  consequence, 
but  I  have  found  even  these  (without  excep- 
tion) declare  that  they  infinitely  preferred  the 
simpler,  purer,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
more  natural,  food  plucked  from  the  prime 
source  of  food,  untainted  by  its  passage 
through  another  animal  body.— Xon^/man'^ 
Magazine. 

Pbotessob  Hxtxlet  as  a  Cbitio  on  Chbis- 
TiANiTT. — *'  Nazarene  and  Pauline  tendencies 
in  the  primitive  Church,*'  that  is  the  now  old- 
fashioned  criticism  with  which  Professor  Hux- 


merry  over  Newman's  opinions  about  modem 
miracles. — Bock, 

BBOMmS    OF    EtHTZi    AS    AS    AlUBSTHEXIO. — 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  which  was  recommended  tm 
an  ansasthetic  in  dental  practice  by  Herr 
Schneider,  dentist  to  the  German  £mpercHr,  at 
the  Munich  Odontological  Congress  held  last 
year,  has  since  that  time  been  emi^oyed  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Hen, 
a  dental  surgeon  in  Vienna,  who  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  In- 
iematkmale  kHnisi^  Bundachcntot  April  l-ith 
He  uses  a  simple  inhaler  like  that  of  Skinner, 
with  some  cotton- wool  inserted  to  soak  up  the 
bromide  of  ethyl,  of  which  he  pours  in  about 
half  an  ounce  at  first,  adding  a  little  more 
afterward  if  required.  In  some  cases  less  than 
seventy-five  grains  proved  sufficient.  Anfos- 
thesia  came  on  rapidly,  usually  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  and  then  was  sufficient  for  from  five 
to  eight  extractions.  The  patients  took  the 
bromide  far  better  than  chloroform  or  ether, 
neither  struggling  so  much  nor  presenting 
any  unpleasant  symptoms  after  waking  up. 
Some  patients,  who  had  previously  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  ether,  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  delighted  with  the  new  drug.  Dr.  Heiz 
has  not  tried  the  bromide  on  young  ohUdren, 


ley    would    overwhelm    the     "  counsel    for    but  he  thinks  it  will  be  foxmd  very  suitable 


creeds,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  the 
theologians,  who  have  exposed  his  ignorance. 
According  to  his  dictum  the  Nazarene  doctrine 
was  a  phase  of  Judaism,  and  it  was  supersed- 
ed by  Christianity  later  on.  He  conceives 
that  '*  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence must  refuse  the  authority  of  Jesus  to 
anything  more  than  the  Nazarenism  of  James, 
Peter,  and  John. ' '  Thus  runs  in  this  month' s 
Hineteenlh  Otnlvry  the  latest  bull  from  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  of  Agnosticism.    But  even  the 


for  them,  in  consequence  of  its  not  unpleasant 
taste  and  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  re- 
quired. How  far  bromide  of  ethyl  would  be 
applicable  in  important  operations  cannot  as 
yet  be  stated.  Blum,  of  Bamberg,  however, 
repeated  the  inhalation  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
was  enabled  to  extract  thirty-two  very  firmly 
set  roots.  It  mi^  be  mentioned  that,  accord- 
ing to  Lewin,  bromide  of  ethyl  does  not  in- 
duce paralysis  of  the  heart. — JEngliah  Me- 
chanic, 
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J  As  will  be  expected,  ha  does  not  keep, 

all  bia  idean  for  his  compoNtions.     He  has 

GocitOD  is  DOt  a  diffieiOt  subject.     To  snoh  a  stock  of  tiiongbts  tbat  he  has  no- 

quote  his  own  phrase,  in  tbat  pictoresqae  need  to  economize  them  in  conversation, 

imagery  of  words  which  is  his  speciality,  Besides  he  is  a  delightful  inau  to  converse- 

his  "  soul  fltands  behind  a  pane  of  crysttd  with.     To  the  attractiveness  of  a  subtle 

glass,"  and  the  mau  who  cannot  see  it  intellect  trained  by  a  sound' early  ednca- 

must  be  blind.     Ha  is  open-hearted  as  all  tion,  ho  unites  a  rare  gifj;  of  natural  elo- 

rich  natures  are.     If  a  man  is  reserved  his  quence,  an  expressive  and  original  manner 

reserve  is  generally  due  either  to  timidity,  which  lends  remarkable  piquancy  to  bis- 

which  is  a  weakness,  or  to  design,  which  talk.     To  call  him  a  gossip  would  be  not 

is  a  vice.     The  author  of  Fautt,  on  the  only  disrespectful,  but  also  inappropriate, 

contrary,  finds  it  a  necessity  to  be  frank,  A  gossip  uses  meaningless  and  frivolous- 

and  be  satinfles  this  necessity  all  the  more  words.     Gounod's  talk  is  as  distinguished 

freely  because  he  feels  sure  of  his  author-  by  the  depth  as  by  the  brilliance  of  the- 

ity  over  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  his  insight   which   characterizes  it.     Still  ho' 

power  to  win  ^eir  haarts.     He  loves  to  does  talk  endlessly,  especially  when  the 

quote  Qiat  magnifiaent  saying  in  the  Bi-  subject  is  one  of  uow  which  rouse  him,, 

ble  :  **  Whoso  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  when  his  companion  knows  how  tO' 

but  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  keep  the  ball  rolling.     For  he  has  notbing 

If  any  man  ooght  to  find  much,  certainly  in  common  with  those  gentlbmen  to  be 

Oooood  should,  for  few  men  have  sacri-  found  everywhere,  who  do  not'  converw 

ficed  as  much  aa  he.  but  only  bold  forth  ;  intHaslng  they  are,. 
Nbw  Snm— Vol.  L.,*.Na.  4.              SS 
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no  donbty  and  even  amnsing,  bat  at  the 
same  time  overpowering  ;  sach,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  the  verdict  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  Lord  Macanlay.  Gounod 
never  lectnres,  and  never  preaches.  He 
has  in  the  highest  degree  the  rare  quality 
of  knowing  how  to  listen.  You  utter  a 
remark,  raise  an  objection,  or  suggest  a 
doubt,  and  h^  is  up  at  once,  following  the 
clew  that  you'  have  indicated,  and  exerting 
all  the  vivacity  of  a  youth  and  the  earnest- 
ness  of  an  apostle,  modified  by  the  kindli- 
ness of  a  lovable  nature,  to  convince  you 
of  his  views.  This  is  partly  due  to  his 
habitual  courtesy,  but  much  more  to  his 
open-minded  sincerity  ;  for  he  thinks  that 
every  argument  is  worth  consideration, 
and  that  every  idea  deserves  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

Nor  need  one  fear  that  he  will  dwell  too 
long  upon  one  subject.  His  ever  lively 
imagination  supplies  him  with  infinite 
change,  and  he  flies  from  one  to  another 
with:  perfect  ease  and  ttrace.  He  prefers 
discussions  on  philosophy  and  morals,  sup-, 
ported  by  very  remarkable  disquisitions  on 
the  Scriptures,  with  which  he  has  a  perfect 
acquaintance.  He  has  never  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  bis  masters  at  his  Carmel- 
ite school  in  those  days,  now  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  he  was  studying  with  a 
view  to  taking  orders.  Still,  he  by  no 
means  despises  artistic  questions,  and 
though  not  one  of  those  musicians  who 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  music,  this  is  the 
subject  to  which  he  can  most  easily  be 
drawn.  Those  who  know  him  intimately 
could  produce  a  roluminous  and  deHghtfnl 
oollection  of  his  talk  on  all  kinds  of  topics. 
Meanwhile,  pending  the  production  of  this 
tribute  to  his  honor,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  this  Review  to  learn  a 
few  of  his  ideas  on  various  subjects,  taken 
down  as  he  uttered  them  and  faithfully 
transcribed  by  one  of  his  habitual  com^ 
panions. 

n. 

A  topic  of  frequent  and  lively  discus- 
sion is  this.  Have  great  performers,  instru- 
mentalists or  singers,  the  right  to  bo  called 
artists  ?  Here  is  what  the  man  who  has 
had  more  to  do  with:  them  than  any  one 
else  thinks  of  this  matter  : — 

"An  artist  must, of  necessity  put  his  per- 
sonality into  his  work.  To  thrill  the  imper- 
sonal soul  of  a  public  that  is  indifferent  or  is 
thinking  of  other  matters,  UaaS  if  not  ignorant 
.x^at  is  tp  8ay»  wliose  .sensibility  has  had  its 


edge  taken  off  bj  an  excessive  refinement  or 
else  has  never  been  aioosed  by  ooltnre — it  ia 
not  enough  to  use  the  mechanical  notes  of  a 
welLliained  panot  aooorately  repeating  a  lea- 
son  learned  by  heart.  If  a  singer  does  not 
put  into  his  exeention  a  portion  of  his  own 
sensibilitjr,  then  neither  the  natural  qoaiities 
of  his  voice  nor  the  skilful  devices  of  his  art 
will  be  able  to  arouse  our  sensibilities,  how. 
ever  magnificent  may  be  the  idea  of  which  he 
is  the  interpreter.  What  we  call  artistio  senti- 
ment or  artistic  intelligence  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine ;  still,  it  is  a  most  important  element,  for 
it  is  simply  this  which  distinguishes  a  painter 
from  a  photographer,  a  Bembrandt  from  a 
sign-dauMr.  '  Jiis  est  homo  additos  natnne. ' 
says  Bacon ;  and  no  better  definition  of  art 
has  been  found  up  to  the  present  day.  We 
may  say  that  the  performer  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
'  Homo  additus  arti.' " 

And  he  quoted  dpropos  of  this  from 
Augustine's  quaint  dialogue  De  Musiea^ 
whichy  though  little  known,  is  a  moat  in- 
teresting treatise.     €^unod*s  view  ia  that 
the  interpreter  of  music  works  hand   in 
hand  with  the  composer,  just  as  the  artist 
works  hand  in  hand  with  nature.     The 
work  created  by  the  composer's  sensibility 
and  imagination  has  to  be  recreated  by  a 
different  sensibility  and  a  different  imag- 
ination— an   intelligent  reflection,    so    to 
speak,  of  his  own — by  being  presented  in 
life-like  form  before  the  public.     Too  fre- 
quently the  interpreter  fails  in  his  task, 
and  plays  false  to  the  author,  by  distort- 
ing the  tho^ht  which  it  is  his  mission  to 
translate.     But  when  he  il^a  man  equal  to 
the  task,  he  is  a  most  valuable  ally  of  the 
creator.     Gounod,    who   never  forgets  a 
kindness,  is  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
what. he  owes  to  the  three  women  who, 
by  good  fortune,  have  come  across  his 
path — Pauline  Yiardot,  Madame  Meislhan- 
Carvalho,  and  Gabrielle  Krauss.     He  re- 
lates with  pleasure  how  in  1851,  when  he 
was  attending  the  rehearsals  of  Sappho-^ 
his  first  public  appearance  as  a  lyrical 
composer — ^the    aria    of    the    third    act, 
' '  Take  a  dying  woman's  blessing, ' '  seemed 
to  him  to  be  transfigured  «s  it  came  from 
the  lips  of   Madame  Malibran's  famous 
sister.     The  melody  that  he  had  conceived 
in  his  heart,  and  brought  to  birth  with  his 
tears,  had  been  assimilated  by  a  heart  wor- 
thy of  his  own  ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
pathos  in  that  page  was  heightened  by  the 
aensibility  of  the  singer. 

But  this  collaboration  of  the  performer 
with  the  composer  is  only  complete  wheh 
the  fire  that  animates  the  former  is  kindled 
by  the  creating  mind.     The  reason  why 
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all  composers  take  such  pains  to  direct  the 
study  of  their  productions  is  uot  only  to 
make  sure  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  ob- 
served in  the  translation  of  their  thoughts, 
but  also  to  galvanize  their  expounders  by 
this  initial  spark,  by  means  of  which  they 
in  their  turn  transmit  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  public.  With  his  ready  wit, 
his  copious  diction,  and  his  power  of  ex- 
pression, Gounod  is  inimitable  in  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  character  of  the  part  that  is 
being  rehearsed.  The  dullest  musician 
would  find  it  impossible  net  to  execute  his 
task  properly  after  hearing  the  master  ex- 
plain its  meaning  in  language  glowing  and 
picturesque,  and  yet  admirably  pointed, 
while  his  <^ccuracy  of  expression,  nis  per- 
fect clearness,  and  his  penetrating  warmth 
of  manner  are  aided  oy  his  angelic  pa- 
tience. 

One  piece  of  advice  which  he  is  forever 
giving  to  his  inteipreters,  and  which  cer- 
tainly gives  rise  to  astonishment  until  one 
accurately  grasps  its  meaning,  is  this, 
*^  Above  all,  my  children,  no  sentiment, 
I  implore  you,  no  sentiment."  The 
words  must  not  be  taken  literally  ;  for 
listen  now  to  his  own  explanation  of 
them  : — 

**  Tme  sentiment  in  mnsio  is  simply  intelli- 
gence and  sincerity  of  interpretation.  Noth- 
ing is  more  ridiciUons  or  more  artificial  than 
that  false  sentimentality,  that  pretentions 
hunting  after  effect,  that  exaggeration  of  re- 
finements, that  pushing  to  excess  of  contrasts, 
which  make  grand  passages  sickly,  weaken 
rhythm,  retard  movement,  emasciidate  style, 
and  enfeeble  thought— in  a  word,  utterly  de- 
stroy the  character  of  a  work.  What  is  re- 
quired in  execution  is  not  sentiment  but  ex- 
pression— accurate  and  honest  expression,  the 
outcome  of  restrained  feeling  and  internal  re- 
sponsiveness, Uiat  artist's  intuition,  which  we 
vainly  endeavor  to  define." 

As  regards  singing  in  particular,  I  once 

heard  him  say  to  a  young  girl  who  meant 

to  so  on  the  stage,  and  who,  while  gifted 

with  natural  abilities,  as  y^ell  as  careful 

training  and  intelligence,  spoiled  them  by 

a  thick  and  heavy  utterance  : — 

**  The  musical  voice  is  better  and  better  the 
more  nearly  it  approaches  to  spoken  words. 
A  purely  vocal  noU^  however  beautiful,  must 
be  varied  and  made  distinct  by  toordSf  which 
alone  supply  expression,  dramatic  sentiment, 
warmth,  and  life.  A  pure,  clear,  and  distinct 
utterance  is  the  first  law  of  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. 

Two  anecdotes  will  show  precisely  what 
Gounod  means  when  he  says  to  the  ex- 
pounders of  his  works,  ^'  No  sentiment.'' 


One  which  I  heard  from  himself  goes  back 
to  the  production  in  1858  of  Z#  Medecin 
malgri  lui,  -  Meillet,  the  baritone,  was 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Sganarelle.  He 
finished  one  musical  phrase  with  one  of 
those  vulgar  rallentendos  so  familiar  in  the 
traditional  Italian  opera,  which,  however, 
made  absolute  nonsense  of  the  theatrical 
situation.  "  No,  no,  no !"  cried  the 
roaster,  '^  that  is  all  wrong  1  Why  on 
earth  do  you  go  to  sleep  over  this  ca- 
deuce?"  **To  produce  an  effect,"  re- 
plied the  singer.  Cbunud  proceeded  with 
all  his  energy  to  explain  the  scene — and 
indeed  to  hear  Molidre  explained  by 
Gounod,  both  essentially  French  in  their 
genius,  was  the  perfection  of  l«eid  com- 
mentary. At  last  the  fellow  said  quietly, 
*'  So  you  don't  want  the  ralltntendo. 
Just  as  you  please  ;  I  only  did  it  for  your 
sake.  We  shall  produce  no  effect,  that  is 
all."  To  this  day  Gounod,  as  he  thinks 
of  the  man,  bursts  out  into  thai  delight- 
fully open,  childlike  laughter  of  his. 

I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  other  inci- 
dent at  the  time  when  Sappho  was  revived 
at  the  opera  in  1884.  The  incidental  rdle 
of  the  Shepherd  was  entrusted  to  one  of 
those  third-rate  tenors  whom  our  French 
theatrical  slang  calls  '^  grandes  utilit^s," 
and  whose  artistic  pretentiousness  is  on  a 
level  with  their  own  mediocrity.  This 
individual  strained  every  effort  to  put  into 
a  passage  which  ho  considered  too  simple 
for  himself  everything  which  the  composer 
had  not  put  into  it ;  false  points,  mis- 
placed subtleties,  and  incongruous  vocal 
effects.  In  vain  did  Gounod  endeavor  at 
every  rehearsal  to  drive  into  the  dullard's 
narrow  brain  the  true  meaning  of  the 
pagan  chant  in  honor  of  sensuous  panthe- 
ism. At  last,  despairing  of  success,  he 
jumped  up  in  the  tiny  stage-box  whence 
he  was  supervising  the  rehearsal,  and  half 
vexed,  half  -in  jest — for  his  anger  is  never 
serious — he  shrieked  at  him  :  '^  My  good 
friend,  would  you  oblige  me  ?  Do  sing 
that  passage  like  a  brute." 

Gounod  is  very  quick  in  judging  a  sing- 
er's artistic  capacity  even  before  hearing 
him  sing.  ^' I  look  into  his  eyes,"  be 
says  ;  ' '  you  can  always  see  the  voice  in 
the  eyes," 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  author  of 
Faust  at  rehearsals,  you  cannot  have  anv 
idea  of  how  much  may  be  learned  in  half 
an  hour  by  those  who  fancied  they  had 
nothing  to  learn.     Nor  is  it  extraordinary 
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th  it  a  great  inusician  should  be  the  best 
of  teachers.  The  result  is  that  people  im- 
pose on  his  good  nature  as  well  as  his 
kindness  and  courtesy,  on  his  dislike  to 
say  nOy  on  his  desire  to  inspire  affection 
which  makes  him  affectionate  to  others. 
Professional  and  amateur  performers  flock 
to  him  in  crowds  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
noble  teaching  and  lucid  conceptions 
which  he  displays  about  his  art,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
is  spent  upon  them.  He  laments  over  it, 
and  blames  himself  for  it,  '^for,"  says 
he, '  ^  it  is  quite  right  to  give  one' s  self  aVray, 
but  it  is  a  crime  to  squander  one's  self." 
In  his  momentary  indignation — never 
more  than  skin-deep— he  cries  out  jest- 
ingly :  "  People  come  to  me  for  every- 
thing !  One  of  these  days  I  shall  have 
to  supply  pots  of  blacung  or  nurses. 
Yet  the  duty  of  a  pear-tree  i3  to  bear 
pears,  and  of  a  nmsician  to  produce  music, 
and  not  to  constitute  himself  a  registry 
office.  An  artist  is  bound  to  give  to 
others  what  he  has  in  his  soul,  what  he 
has  received  from  nature,  not  as  a  free 
gift  to  gratify  his  personal  feelings,  but  in 
order  to  transmit  it  to  others  in  the  best 
form  that  he  can  find.  He  ought  to  send 
the  rays  of  his  soul  on  to  other  souls,  but 
not  spend  his  life  in  writing  letters  and  re- 
ceiviug  visitors.  All  that  I  ask  God  to 
give  me  in  Paradise  is  a  tiny  comer  of 
perfect  peace,  where  I  may  devour  conn* 
terpoint  to  my  heart's  content." 

HI. 

Another  artistic  question  on  which  op- 
posite opinions  are  held  is  that  of  '*  orig- 
mality.  Yet  who  can  fail  to  agree  with 
Gounod's  views  about  it  ? — 

"  Originality  is  the  sine  qua  rum  of  the  artist. 
Whoever  aspires  to  the  rank  of  artist  should 
take  for  his  motto  that  oharming  line  of  Alfred 
de  Mosset : — 

*  Mon  rerre  n*Mt  pis  grsDd,maIs  je  bols  dans  mon  yerre.* 

If  the  glass  is  large,  so  much  the  better.  But 
the  first  article  in  the  artist's  code  is  not  to  do 
violence  to  his  talent ;  to  look  for  inspiration 
in  his  own  heart,  and  not  to  ask  others  for  ad- 
vice except  in  matters  of  technical  production, 
is  the  first  and  onlv  law  to  which  he  should 
conform.  Essentially  a  creator,  he  fails  in  his 
daty  if  he  degrades  himself  to  the  position  of 
a  copyist." 

Still,  we  must  have  a  clear  conception 
of  *'  originality,"  difficult  as  it  is  to  de* 
fine  and  almost  always  used  in  a  wrong 


senses     Gounod  often  expresses  his  regret 
for  this. 

**  Evety  day  we  hear  young  persons  saying 
of  their  productions  :  '  I  compelled  myself  to 
write  with  origimdity.*  My  unhappy  friend, 
don't  you  know  that  the  moment  compulsion 
or  effort  comes  in,  origimdity  is  gone  ?  The 
very  essence  of  originality  is  sincerity,  and 
sincerity  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  nor  to  be 
found  by  hunting  after  it.  When  the  artist 
works  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  it  is  his  per- 
sonal feeling  which  gives  to  his  work  of  art 
its  character  of  originality.  People  are  always 
confusing  originality  and  fancif  olness,  yet  the 
two  are  absolutely  distinct.  Fancifulnooo  is 
an  abnormal,  a  morbid  condition  ;  it  is  only 
mental  derangement  in  a  modified  form,  and 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  pathological  case  ; 
it  fiies  off  at  a  tangent,  as  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  its  synonym,  eccentricity.  On  the 
other  hand,  originality  is  the  dearly  marited 
line  which  connects  the  indiridual  with  the 
common  mind-centre  of  the  universe.  Since 
a  work  of  art  is  the  offspring  of  the  unifersal 
mother.  Nature,  and  a  distinct  fother,  the 
Artist,  originality  is  simply  and  solely  a  decla- 
ration of  paternity.*' 

While  Gounod  requires  above  all  things 
that  the  artist  should  possess  tbis  origi- 
nality, which  he  so  admirably  defines  and 
so  fully  possesses,  he  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  certain  artistic  organizations 
require  to  be  carefully  adjusted. 

"Just  as  on  a  tree  there  never  are  two 
leaves  perfectly  alike,  so  in  human  beings  one 
ne?er  finds  two  absolutely  identical  persons. 
But  the  human  kingdom,  like  other  kingdoms, 
comprises  a  certain  number  of  infinitely  sub- 
divided species,  among  which  the  different 
intellectual  temperaments  are  distributed. 
Every  artist  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, which  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  he  imitates  him." 

Does  Gounod  mean,  then,  that  the  art* 
1st  must  despise  the  teaching  and  the  ex- 
amples of  those  masters  from  whom,  under 
pretence  of  doing  independent  work,  the 
living  are  always  ready  to  detach  them* 
selves,  with  a  strange  desire  to  make  havoc 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past  ?  Some  years 
ago,  when  an  Energetic  attack  was  being 
made  in  France  against  sending  to  Rome 
those  successful  candidates  at  the  Institute 
who  gained  the  State  grants,  and  particu- 
larly against  sending  musical  students, 
Gounod  expressed  his  views  on  the  matter 
in  the  following  language  : — 

**  What  strikes  me  at  the  outset  in  this  de- 
nunciation of  the  Roman  School  is  that  it  is 
only  the  outcome  of  a  desire  more  or  less 
frankly  expressed,  and  which  sums  up  very 
fairly  the  whole  programme  of  its  opponents  : 
'  No  more  teachers.    Let  us  learn  to  fly  with 
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OUT  own  wings.'  No  doabt  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  phrase  '  Modem  Art '  In  the 
same  way  let  as  say,  *  No  more  edaoation,  no 
more  ideas  got  by  experience  and  handed 
down  to  ns  ;  that  is,  no  more  capital,  no  more 
patrimony  or  inheritance,  no  more  of  the 
past,  no  more  tradition,  no  more  intelleotnal 
fiitherhood  ! '  This  lands  ns  in  simple,  spon- 
taneous generation,  for  there  is  no  middle 
position  ;  we  mnst  either  have  teaching,  or 
we  most  have  knowledge  by  intuition.  Ob- 
serve that  those  who  extol  this  'system  are 
precisely  the  persons  who  are  never  weaiyof 
speaking  of  the  '  school  of  the  fntnre.'  The 
future !  What  right  have  they  to  appeal  to  it, 
when  to-morrow  they  will  themselves  be  a 
portion  of  this  past  with  which  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  ?  Genius,  I  am  told,  is  not  got 
by  teaching ;  either  you  have  it  or  have  it 
not ;  no  one  can  bestow  it  upon  a  person  who 
has  it  not ;  none  can  take  it  away  from  the 
man  who  has  it.  Agreed  :  for  this  is  indis- 
pntable.  But  equally  true  is  the  saying  of  a 
great  artist  (Ingres),  who  was  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  art  with- 
out science.  No,  no  ;  no  one  communicates 
penius  because  it  is  incommunicable,  because 
It  is  an  absolutely  personal*gift  to^its  possessor. 
But  what  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
and  transmitted  is  the  language  by  means  of 
"which  genius  finds  expreraion,  and  without 
which  it  is  only  dumb  and  powerless.  Were 
not  Baphael,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  men  of 
genius?  Yet  did  they  therefore  hold  them- 
selves entitled  to  reject  with  scorn  the  tradi- 
tional  teaching  which  not  only  initiated  them 
into  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  also  showed 
to  them  the  right  road  to  lead  them  safdy  to 
their  goal,  saving  them  thereby  a  considerable 
loss  of  time  in  hunting  after  a  certainty  which 
generations  of  experience  had  guaranteed  for 
them.  Traly  it  is  playing  with  common  sense 
when  people  attempt  to  dethrone  history  by 
force  of  false  conclusions.  One  might  as  weU 
say  that  the  orator  and  the  writer  need  not 
learn  anything  about  their  language,  their 
grammar,  or  their  dictionary." 

Gounod  does  not  believe  in  facile  art  in 
spite  of  having  himself  produced  with 
such  lavisbness  and  facility  ;  his  only  faith 
is  in  a  work  which  is  the  result  of  indus- 
try. Still,  he  holds  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  industry.  The  one  is  the  scholar's 
who,  while  he  listens  to  his  teacher's  in- 
structions, assimilates  to  himself  the  prac- 
tical methods  :  *'  he  is  learning  to  learn." 
Once  in  possession  of  the  intellectual  tools 
fashioned  for  him  by  instruction,  man  no 
longer  finds  the  elements  of  study  from 
without  but  from  within  ;  labor  becomes 
*'  meditation  before  the  altar  of  the  soul." 
He  will  still  look  for  examples  in  master- 
pieces, but  solely  in  order  to  see  how  they 
are  built  up.  His  inspiration  be  will  find 
by  studying  his  own  heart,  and  it  is  in 
this  self-commnning  that  the  artist's  in- 


dustry consists.  "  We  must  look  neither 
wholly  within  nor  wholly  without," 
Gounod  is  never  tired  of  repeating,  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  artist's  calm- 
ness. He  admits  no  co-operation,  save 
th^t  of  Nature  alone  : — 

"  In  a  word,  the  Beal  by  itself  is  simply  a 
servile  copying,  but  the  Ideal  by  itself  is  the 
meandering  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  A  work  of 
art,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  uniting  imagi- 
nation and  reality  ;  it  is  at  once  finite  and  in- 
finite. The  artist  finds  in  Nature  the  thought 
which,  quickened  by  contact  with  his  soul  and 
brought  to  being  by  the  force  of  his  intellect, 
leaps  from  him  in  an  artistic  form.  No 
stranger's  hand  ought  to  take  part  in  this 
labor." 

What  Gounod  says  in  conversation  in 
the  manner  above  quoted  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  an  academical  lecture 
under  the  form  of  language  which,  though 
abstract,  is  still  perfectly  clear  in  mean- 
ing :— 

'*  The  progress  of  intellectual  development 
consists  in  passing  from  external  and  tangible 
realities  to  feelings,  and  from  feelings  to  rea. 
son.  St.  Augustine  sums  this  up  admirably 
in  one  of  those  pointed  and  luminous  expres- 
sions so  frequently  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings :  '  Ab  exterioribus  ad  interiora,  ab  in- 
terioribus  ad  superiora '  ('  From  without  to 
within,  from  within  to  above  *)." 

The  whole  spirit  of  Gounod  is  in  these 
words  ;  his  elevated  thought,  the  breadth 
of  his  artistic  views,  his  exquisiteness  of 
form,  even  down  to  a  quotation  from  the 
Fathers  on  whose  writings — a  healthy  and 
strong  sustenance — he  fervently  nurtured 
himself  for  many  years  of  his  youth. 

Assuredly  Gounod  understands  the  value 
of  education.  He  knows  what  it  costs  to 
become  a  master  in  one's  art,  and  how 
before  taking  his  turn  of  usefulness  as  an 
inspirer  of  and  a  model  for  others,  he  was 
obliged  by  hard  study,  untiring  patience, 
and  perfect  humility  to  take  example  by 
others  himself.  Yet  he  will  maintain  that 
the  very  fire  which  forms  the  creative 
faculty  existis  unseen  in  certain  beings  who 
are  under  some  mysterious  dispensation  of 
fate  ;  contact  with  others  makes  it  flash 
out,  hard  work  sets  it  glowing,  and  yet  it 
is  always  a  spontaneous  fire  kindled  by 
nature's  hand  and  not  by  man's.  '^  Only 
those  who  know  can  be  taught,"  is  a  fa- 
vorite phrase  of  his,  recalling  thereby  the 
saying  of  his  first  teacher,  that  master  of 
counterpoint,  Reicher,  when  he  said  to 
Madame  Gounod,  who  had  brought  to  him 
her  son,  then  thirteen  years  old,  in  order 
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to  consult  him  about  the  latter's  capacity, 
^^  This  boy  knows  everything;  he  has 
only  to  be  taught  it."  t*ollowing  out  this 
idea,  Gounod  is  fond  of  using  the  well- 
known  expression  of  Socrates  when  he 
compares  himself  to  a  man  midwife,  one 
who  helps  others  to  give  birth  to  that 
which  is  within  them. 

In  his  eyes,  then,  "  education  is  not  a 
creative  bat  a  fertilizing  element."  He 
allows  that  one  genius  may  assist  others 
to  the  birth  ;  but  he  refuses  to  admit  that 
a  genius  has  the  capacity  of  producing  an- 
other in  his  own  image.  80  far  as  ne  is 
personally  concerned,  he  absolutely  denies 
the  supposed  influences  which,  if  one  is 
to  believe  the  majority  of  his  biographers, 
certain  reusicians  are  said  to  have  exercised 
upon  biro.  He  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  them  for  *'  musical  vibrations"  ex- 
perienced over  and  over  agiun  by  his  artis- 
tic organization.  Among  the  powerful 
impressions  which  showed  him  his  work 
in  life,  three  stand  out  conspicuously, 
three  that  he  has  never  forgotten,  and 
which  make  up  the  true  history  of  his  vo- 
cation. The  following  account  of  them 
was  given  to  me  from  his  own  lips.  The 
first  takes  us  back  to  his  childhood.  In 
the  winter  of  1825,  when  barely  seven 
years  old,  be  was  living  with  his  parents 
in  the  Rue  des  Grands  Au^stins,  that  old 
and  gloomy  district  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  in  which  his  infancy  was  spent. 
One  evening  his  mother  took  him  to  the 
neighboring  theatre,  the  Od^on,  where 
Weber's  FreischUtz  in  Castil  Blaze's  atro- 
cious translation  was  being  then  played 
for  the  first  time  in  France  under  the  title 
of  Hobin  des  BoU.  In  those  days  it  was 
the  custom  to  disarrange,  under  pretence 
of  arranging,  the  lyrical  masterpieces  of 
Germany,  and  goomiess  know  how  many 
crimes  of  treason  to  art  were  then  com- 
mitted by  managers  without  faith  and  li- 
brettists without  conscience.  One  musician 
went  80  far  as  to  .'*  adapt"  Don  Giovanni 
to  the  stage  of  the  opera.  In  this  imper- 
fect rendering,  JTreischUU  was  indiffer- 
ently performed  by  singers  whose  names 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Yet  at  this 
performance  the  future  author  of  Faust 
experienced  his  first  artistic  emotion,  a 
'^  simple  sensation,"  as  he  says — 

"  For  at  that  time  of  life  the  power  of  re- 
flection has  not  yet  come  into  existence.  Just 
as  rays  of  light  are  donbled  in  intensity  when 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  so  feelings  are  all  the 


deeper  and  keener  in  proportion  as  the  man 
possesses  the  faculty  of  introspection.  There  - 
fore  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  senaibility 
becomes  blunted  as  years  advance ;  it  onl j 
becomes  finer  and  more  delicate*  provided,  of 
coarse,  that  the  intellectual  powers  remain 
intact.  That  is  why  love  in  early  youth  ia 
imperfect,  being  then  purely  external  and  an- 
perficial,  and  not  enlariged  by  the  cxystalliza- 
tion  wrought  in  a  sool  when  it  is  fnllj  de- 
veloped.** 

To  go  back  to  the  sober  little  lad,  taken 
to  the  theatre  as  a  reward,  say,  for  some 
good  copybook  writing,  and  who,  stirred 
to  the  depth  of  his  semi  conscious  child 
soul,  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  religious 
ecstasy  and  plunged  into  speechless  adora- 
tion. This  listening  to  what  is  probably 
the  purest  of  lyrical  dramas  was  a  happy 
initiation  into  the  splendors  of  music.  The 
fantastic  scene  when  the  magic  buUeta  are 
being  cast  probably  caused  him  some 
alarm  ;  he  does  not,  however,  remember 
it.  What  especially  caught  his  attention 
was  the  hunters'  chorus.  '  *  Are  they 
going  to  fire  ?"  he  asked  in  terror.  But 
the  calmness  of  the  music  dispelled  his 
fear,  and  he  listened  with  rapt  attention  ; 
not  a  single  one  of  the  exquisite  details  of 
the  orchestration  escaped  his  ear.  Some 
time  afterward,  when  he  took  up  the  score 
for  the  6rst  time,  all  came  back  to  his 
memory  as  clear  and  precise  as  if  he  bad 
heard  them  the  day  before.  From  this 
fact  we  can  judge  how  keen  the  sensation 
must  have  been  at  a  time  when  the  facul- 
ties of  conscious  reasoning  are  non-exist- 
ent. Sixty-five  years  have  since  passed, 
and  this  instinctive  admiration  that  the 
child  felt  has  only  become  strengthened  in 
the  man  of  mature  years  and  thought. 

"  The  crystal  clearness  of  Weber,  his  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  piotnresqne  in  nature,  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  the  thrilling  har^ 
mony  of  his  expression,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  methods  whereby  he  attains  the  refined 
grace  of  outline  and  of  absolutely  pure  model- 
ling, lit  up.  so  to  speak,  by  mysterious  gleams 
of  light— all  these  are  merits  rare  enough  at 
all  times,  and  more  so  nowadays  than  ever 
before,  and  must  be  highly  appreciated  by 
every  soul  that  loves  beauty  in  its  noblest 
aspects." 

Such  is  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
author  of  Borneo  upon  the  author  of  the 
FreiachUtz, 

Six  years  later,  the  student,  whose  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  had  earned  him 
a  special  holiday,  went  to  the  Theatre 
Italien  to  hear  Rossini's  Otello,  sung  by 
those  two  incomparable  '*  stars"  Kubini 
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and  Marie  Malibran.  The  artistic  seed 
sown  by  nature  in  the  child's  breast  which 
Iiad  already  quivered  under  the  charm  of 
Weber's  music  had  slowly  developed  by 
unconscious  workings  within,  ^y  this 
time,  his  was  a  true  artist's  soul,  vibrating 
in  harmony  with  the  heart-strings  of  the 
great  singer.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  a  vague  awakening  of  sensibility  due  to 
the  grace  and  picturesque  turn  of  a  mel- 
ody 4  the  dramatic  utterances  of  a  voice 
of  gold  thrilled  this  viigin  heart  of  his 
stiD  a  stranger  to  troublous  feelings.  The 
effect  was  overpowering,  the  impression 
indelible.  On  nis  return  to  school  the 
student  dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  wom* 
an  to  whom  he  owed  this  ineffable  delight. 

**  1  was  in  love  with  her,"  he  says ;  "  yes, 
positively  in  love ;  for  under  an  ahsolntely 
innocent  and  nnoonsoioos  form  I  experienced 
all  tiie  intoxication  of  love  even  so  far  as  to 
be  jealous.  I  was  madly  jealous  of  the  com- 
posers who  had  her  as  their  interpreter ;  and 
one  fixed  idea  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
namely,  that  I  might  be  in  time  to  write  an 
opera  for  her  to  sing." 

It  was  no  use  for  him  to  hurry,  for  unfor- 
tunately he  was  too  late.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, provided  a  solace  for  him.  The 
premature  death  of  the  famous  Malibran 
cheated  his  hopes  ;  but  twenty  years  lafer 
her  sister  opened  the  path  to  glory  for  the 
unknown  beginoer.  £very  one  knows 
what  Pauline  Viardot's  affectionate  devo- 
tion did  for  Gounod,  when  she  was  at  the 
zenith  of  her  talent  and  her  fame,  and  he 
remembers  it  with  real  pleasure.  The  ac- 
tress is  interesting  enough  to  deserve  this 
passing  notice. 

From  that  day  forth  the  lad  was  over- 
powered by  a  feverish  haste  to  have  done 
with  his  classical  studies  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  music.  In  the  following  year 
his  vocation  was  irrevocably  fixed.  He 
was  not  fourteen  years  old  when  the  per- 
formance of  Dan  CHovanrU  at  the  Th6&tre 
Italien  acted  as  the  spark  that  electrified 
his  artist's  temperament.  Every  one  knows 
Rossini's  saying  about  Mozart.  Some 
thoughtiess  inquirer  asked  him  who  in  his 
opinion  was  the  greatest  musician.  ' '  Beet- 
hoven, ' '  was  the  immediate  reply.  ' '  What 
of  Mozart,  then  ?"  '*  Oh,  Mozart  is  not 
the  greatest,  he  is  the  only  musician  in  the 
world."  Quite  unconsciously,  yonng 
Gounod  expressed  the  same  thought  in  a 
different  shape  when,  after  this  memorable 
performance  (January,  1832),  in  the  midst 
of  his  enthuaiadtic  outburst,  his  mother, 


who  was  herself  a  musician  of  rare  ability, 
asked  him  if  he  was  really  fond  of  this 
kind  of  music.  **  Oh,  mother,"  he  re- 
plied, "  this  is  not  a  kind  of  music,  it  is 
Music."  Henceforth  the  child's  vocation 
was  not  to, be  gainsaid  ;  it  was  irresistible, 
a  torrent  let  loose  that  could  never  flow 
back  to  its  source.  '*  If  they  had  tried 
to  stop  me  from  studying  music,"  he  said 
once  when  recalling  these  reeollections  of 
long  ago,  '*  I  should  have  fled  far  away  to 
America  and  have  hidden  myself  in  some 
secret  spot  where  I  could  have  worked 
after  my  own  fancy." 

IV. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  lively  crit- 
icism to  which  the  institution  of  the 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome  has  been 
subjected  by  very  distinguished  person- 
ages, notably — to  quote  only  musicians, 
for  their  opinions  are  the  only  ones  *  that 
concern  me  here — by  Berlioz,  Saint-Sa6ns, 
and  Georges  Bizet.  No  doubt  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  temperament,  and  possibly  these 
critics  are  right  from  their  standpoint. 
Others  differ  from  them,  and  Gounod  has 
shown  his  deep  interest  in  the  matter  by 
writing  the  following  lines  in  favor  of  the 
Villa  Medici : — 

"  The  objection  is  taken  that  numbers  of 
eminent  artists  have  not  been  students  at 
Borne.  This  is  perfeotiy  true,  and  allow  me 
to  add  that  a  journey  to  Borne  does  not  of 
neoeesity  make  one  come  back  superior  to  the 
rest  of  Uie  world.  Bat  what  is  the  right  ia- 
f erenoe  to  draw  ?  That  Bome  does  not  per- 
form the  miracle  of  giving  what  nature  has 
withheld  ?  Obviously  it  does  not ;  it  would 
really  be  rather  too  convenient  if  we  could  ob- 
tain genius  at  the  cost  of  a  journey  which  is 
withSi  eveiybody's  reach.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  all.  The  point  is— given  an  artistic 
nature— Does  not  Borne  exercise  an  indispu- 
table and  incalculable  influence  upon  tnis 
nature  by  producing  nobility  of  thought  and 
artistic  growth  ?  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  artist 
is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  technique  of  his 
art?  Surely  mechanical  work  is  not  every- 
thing in  Art.  Surely  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
skilful  manipulator  who  is  a  commonplace 
artist,  a  consummate  rhetorician  whose  lips 
are  at  the  same  time  untouched  by  the  fire 
from  the  altar.  Is  eloquence  to  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  cleverness?  Is  there  to  be  no 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine? 
We  forget  that  the  artist  exists  underneath  the 
artisan,  and  that  the  artist  must  be  touched, 
enlightened,  enn^tured,  and  transfigured  un- 
til he  comes  to  love  passionately  that  incor- 
ruptible beauty  which  wins,  not  a  momentary 
success,  but  an  everlasting  empire  in  the  shape 
of  those  masterpieces  uiat  have  been  the 
torches  to  light  an^  guide  man  in  Art  from 
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anoient  timeB  to  the  BenaiBsanoe,  and  on  to 
our  own  century,  and  will  continae  so  to  guide 
him  forever  |and  ever.  Can  we  ignore,  or  pre- 
tend to  ignore,  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nu- 
trition and  assimilation  which  govern  the 
growth  and  perfecting  of  every  organism? 
Kay,  if  a  musician  requires  nothing  but  music, 
I  shall  not  stop  merely  to  ask  why  he  is  to  be 
sent  to  Home,  where  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
gaze  at  the  frescoes  of  Baphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Vatican,  on  the  hill  that  is  the 
temple  of  all  the  oracles  ;  I  shall  want  also  to 
know  what  is  the  use  of  his  reading  Homer 
and  Virgil,  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare,  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine,  Pascal 
and  Bossuet — in  a  word,  all  the  great  masters 
of  human  thought.  What  is  the  good  of  them 
all?  They  are  not  music.  True,  they  are 
not ;  but  they  are  Art,  ancient  and  modem, 
immortal  and  universal,  and  it  is  on  this  Art 
that  the  artist — not  the  artisan — must  nurture 
himself ;  from  it  he  must  get  his  health, 
strength,  and  life.  How,  too,  can  we  express 
the  inestimable  value  of  that  retreat,  that 
quiet  nook  far  from  the  fever  and  bustle  and 
constat  preoccupations  of  daily  life? — how 
speak  of  its  silence,  wherein  we  learn  to  listen 
to  the  heart-beats  of  our  soul  ?  Think  of  the 
deep  loneliness,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  hori- 
zon whose  magnificent  lines  seem  still  to  exer- 
cise the  magic  power  of  lifting  our  thoughts 
up  to  the  level  of  the  great  events  which  Uiey 
have  witnessed  !  Think  of  the  Tiber — solemn 
stream  which,  over  all  the  horror  of  the  crimes 
that  it  has  engulfed,  images  the  peaceful  look 
of  the  Gampagna  over  whose  bosom  it  glides 
along  I  And  then  Bome  herself—Bome  the 
triple-crowned — whose  brow  has  receivedYrom 
the  hand  of  the  ages  the  august  diadem  of  the 
Supreme  {Pontiff,  whence  the  unfading  light 
of  Everlasting  Truth  sparkles  and  shines  over 
the  whole  world.  What  a  height,  what  a  har- 
mony, what  a  surrounding  for  those  who  know 
how  to  look  within  themselves  I  .  .  .  Let  us, 
then,  at  any  cost,  in  spite  of  and  against  all 
opposition,  keep  up  this  wondrous  School  of 
Bome,  on  whose  records  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  David,  Ingres,  Flandrin,  Begnault, 
Duret,  Harold,  Halivy,  Berlioz,  Bizet— who, 
I  take  it,  are  not  names  that  justify  the  con- 
temptuous pity  which  is  applied  to  upset  a 
dynasty  now  more  than  a  century  old.  With 
all  our  might,  let  us  defend  this  sacred  retreat 
which  shelters  the  artist  while  he  is  develop- 
ing his  powers  far  away  from  the  premature 
worries  of  daily  wants,  and  which  arms  him 
as  well  against  the  seductions  of  money-mak- 
ing as  against  the  cheap  and  worthless  tri- 
umphs of  an  ignoble  popularity  that  will  van- 
ish  with  the  morrow.'^ 

Faithful  to  his  youthful  love,  Gounod 
still  talks  with  enthusiasm   of  his  three 

J  ears  of  student  life  spent  at  the  Villa 
[edici  half  a  century  ago.  ROME  ! — 
capital  letters  and  a  whole  pap:e  of  notes 
of  exclamation  would  not  suffice  to  ex- 
press to  the  eye  the  full  ring  of  his  voice 
when  he  utters  the  name.     Rome  ! — ^Pales- 


trina,  and  the  San  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  Dispute  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  Roman  Gampagna  with  its 
large  melancholy  horizon,  the  aqueducts 
of  Claudius,  and  the  blue  Sabine  hills — 
Rome,  that  introduces  us  to  beauty  in  all 
its  forms,  to  poetry,  to  love,  and  to  light  ! 
*' To  see  is  to  enjoy,**  says  Gounod; 
'*  our  life  after  death  will  be  simply  the 
power  of  seeing  everything.  Rome  gives 
us  a  foretaste  of  this.**  The  Eternal  City 
in  1840  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  1889. 
Then  she  was  Pontifical  Rome,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Christendom,  covered  with 
churches  and  convents  that  towered  above 
the  ruins  of  paganism,  a  city  where  the 
majestic  processions  of  Holy  Week  tram* 
pled  under  foot  the  tombs  of  Pagan  gods, 
covered  as  they  were  by  the  dust  of  affea 
and  the  ashes  of  martyrs ;  a  city  noble 
above  all  others,  in  which  a  dead  civiliza- 
tion cast  its  splendid  shadow  upon  the 
waning  magnificence  of  a  Power  shorn  of 
its  ancient  brilliance — ^the  TJrba,  the  city 
of  the  Csesars  and  the  Popes,  with  far 
more  poetry  and  majesty  than  the  ordi- 
nary capital  of  a  constitutional  state,  such 
as  the  caprice  of  modem  politics  has  made 
it.^  What  an  enchanted  spot,  what  a 
magical  abode  for  the  soul  of  a  gentle  and 
enthusiastic  artist  like  the  young  musician 
who  reached  it  with  his  heart  overflowing 
with  love,  his  head  full  of  dreams,  his 
imagination  haunted  by  those  delightful, 
those  vague  visions  of  the  ideal  which  are 
revealed  to  budding  genius  ! 

V. 

There  are  three  dominating  notes  in  Gou- 
nod*s  character  as  seen  in  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  him  :  he  is  all  love,  calm- 
ness, and  youthfulness.  **  Love,"  he  ex- 
claimed one  day,  in  one  of  those  fits  of 
self-abandonment  in  which  he  indulges 
very  readily  among  sympathetic  compan- 
ions, '*  I  am  absolutely  full  of  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  crammed  such  handsful  of  it 
into  my  operas.'*  His  sterner  critics  do 
indeed  blame  him  for  having  '^  crammed** 
so  much  even  into  his  oratorios.  They 
are  quite  right  to  notice  it ;  but  they  are 
wrong  when  they  take  him  to  task  for  it. 
It  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  gospels  ;  the 
author  of  Faust  and  of  Bcm^  has  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  love  and  the  poetry  in 
them,  and  his  ecstasies  are  rather  emo- 
tional than  mystical.  The  task  he  set 
himself  in  the  Ridemptum  was  not  to  ere* 
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ate  a  masical  symbol  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,  bat  to  depict  the  treasures  of  love, 
of  pure  tenderness,  of  unspeakable  gentle- 
ness, which  the  Son  of  God  carried  in  his 
heart ;  he  aimed,  as  he  has  told  us,  at 
'^  affecting  us  with  the  sight  of  a  human 
drama,  the  most  pathetic  and  the  most 
magnificent  of  all,  because  it  is  ennobled 
by  the  divine  element  in  it." 

Gounod  is  the  musician  of  love,  and  he 
lays  claim  very  proudly  to  this  title.  Love 
is  his  essence,  his  raison  d^itre  ;  he  bathes 
in  it,  he  breathes  out  love  at  every  pore. 
**  To-morrow  I  shall  be  seventy  years 
old,"  he  said  to  me  a  year  ago,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  the  day  before  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birthday.  **  Well,  in  spite  of 
its  being  the  special  passion  of  youth,  I 
have  never,  until  the  present  moment, 
thoroughly  understood  the  intensity  of 
Love.  If  I  were  a  painter  I  would  draw 
an  absolutely  perfect  likeness  of  him  ;  I 
have  a  vision  within  me,  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  him,  because  I  am  in  direct 
and  constant  contact  with  him." 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  understood  that 
Gounod  uses  the  word  ''  love"  in  its  most 
exalted  and  widest  sense.  He  has  ex* 
plained  his  own  meaning  : 

"  Love/'  he  says,  *'  is  all  that  makes  man  ; 
friendship  is  one  form  of  it,  love  in  the  sense 
of  passion  is  another,  while  the  love  of  God  is 
the  sonrce  of  every  kind  of  love.  Love  of 
God  and  of  one's  country,  love  of  mother  and 
of  wife,  of  art,  of  one's  neighbor— in  their  es- 
sence these  are  but  one  and  the  ^same  feeling. 
The  love  of  others  exhibits  itself  in  brother- 
hood,  the  love  of  art  in  industry,  the  love  of 
one's  country  in  self-saorifice,  filial  love  in 
respect  and  tenderness,  the  love  of  God  in 
adoration.  As  for  the  other  kind,  that  of 
which  DfUDi  Cupid  is  the  lord,  it  is  a  complete 
blander  for  gloomy  P^oplo  to  picture  him  as 
an  agent  of  perdition,  miy  should  this  wrong 
be  done  to  him,  the  source  of  all  life,  the 
father  of  human  beings,  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  existence  and  of  the  continuity  of  the 
race  ?  When  the  Greater  divided  the  human 
race  into  two  sexes— sections,  halves,  which 
make  together  oiie  whole — He  doubtless  had 
His  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  discuss  them.  Those  who  hold  that  things 
are  badly  ordained  should  blame  Him  and  lay 
their  complaints  before  Him.  Granted  that 
this  love  that  springs  up  between  persons  of 
different  sex  has  its  baser  side,  that  is  no 
fault  of  ours ;  it  is  thus  that  we  have  come 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Divine  craftsman.  All 
that  we  can  do — and  this  is  our  duty — is  to 
purify  the  troubled  depths  of  love  by  idealiz- 
ing it,  to  make  the  working  of  the  heart  and 
soul  combine  with  the  workings  of  the  flesh. 
And  in  truth  the  only  love  that  deserves  the 
fiame  is  the  outcome  of  the  combination  of 


these  three  elements — the  only  true,  the  only 
lasting  feeling." 

Friendship,  which  is  but  one  species  in 
universal  love,  is  well  known  to  and  prac- 
tised by  Gounod  ;  he  adds  to  it  an  inde- 
finable tenderness  which  he  borrows  from 
love  itself  and  which  gives  to  it  light  and 
warmth.  He  said  once  of  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  the  painter  Hubert,  his 
comrade  at  the  Academy  of  France,  in 
Rome,  a  half- century  ago,  **  We  still  love 
each  other  just  like  two  lovers  ;  nothing  is 
wanting,  even  down  to  lovers'  quarrels  and 
reconciliations."  Being  by  nature  as 
open-hearted  as  he  is  affectionate,  Gounod 
literally  gives  his  tenderness  in  return  for 
that  which  others  show  to  him.  Some  of 
those  **  prophets  of  evil"  who  are  crazy 
to  break  their  toys  in  order  to  see  what  is 
inside  them,  maintain  that  this  character- 
istic of  his  is  a  subtle  piece  of  design, 
sourly  declaring  that  his  outbursts  are 
treacnerously  commonplace  and  anxious  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  disenchant- 
ment. They  may  be  right.  **  I  want 
people  to  like  me,"  Gounod  frequently 
declares,  and  an  unconscious  coquetry 
makes  him  strive  to  please  others — or 
should  we  not  say  that  be  strives  after 
nothing  at  all,  but  pleases  naturally^  be- 
cause he  has  the  gift  of  attractiveness,  and 
the  taste  to  make  use  of  his  gift  without 
any  effort  or  affectation  ?  Some  persons 
come  into  the  world  like  porcupines,  and 
are  proud  of  their  bristling  attitude ; 
Gounod  was  bom  to  charm  others  and 
finds  his  pleasure  in  so  doing.  As  for  the 
charge  of  being  commonplace  which  is 
brought  against  him,  every  lovable  nature 
is  exposed  to  that.  One  day  when  he  was 
complaining  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
invasion  of  visitors,  some  one  asked  him, 
**  Why  don't  you  shut  your  door  against 
troublesome  people  ?"  **  That  is  what 
every  one  tells  me,"  he  replied,  *'  only, 
every  one  thinks  that  every  one  else  is 
'  troublesome,'  and  while  giving  me  this 
excellent  advice,  every  one  means  me  to 
make  an  exception  in  his  own  case.  How 
am  I  to  get  out  of  it  ?"  Man  is  the  most 
egotistical  of  all  creatures,  and  it  is  the 
desire  to  monopolize  to  his  own  private 
profit  the  charming  society  of  the  Master 
which  is  bluntly  expressed  in  the  bitter  re- 
mark about  his  being  '^  commonplace." 
Gounod  is  quite  aware  of  it,  and  prefers 
to  lay  himself  open  to  blame  by  being 
amiable  to  all  rather  than  to  escape  this 
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reproach  by  reserving  for  a  chosen  few 
his  delicate  politeness,  his  caressing  affabil- 
ity, and  his  wide  benevolence.  As  for 
saying  that  he  likes  best  the  person  whom 
he  has  seen  last,  the  remark  is  pointed  but 
absolutely  inaccurate,  as  I  can  testify  my- 
self. However,  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this 
matter,  which  is  not  part  of  my  subject. 

The  moral  and  artistic  calmness  of  Gou- 
nod is  the  result  of  the  perfect  balance  of 
his  faculties.  His  serenity  is  never  dis- 
turbed either  by  the  internal  fennent, 
whence  come  his  flashes  of  inspiration, 
nor  by  the  external  effervescence  which 
his  keen  and  excitable  nature  displays  in 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm  or  shrieks  of  irri- 
tation, violent  outbreaks  of  delight  or 
utter  discontent.  Like  all  men  he  knows 
what  bitterness  and  deception  and  pain 
are,  but  with  doubt  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
Whatever  he  knows  he  ki^ows  absolutely  ; 
^what  he  does  not  know  never  troubles  him 
because  he  is  convinced  that  be  will  know 
it  one  day — *^  that  day  when  he  shall  have 
reached  the  fount  of  all  love,  of  all  sacri- 
fice, of  all  apostleship,  when  he  will  be 
clothed  anew  in  the  garments  of  perfect 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  when  he  will 
take  his  part  in  the  final  and  universal 
communion."  A  friend,  who  had  not 
this  happy  frame  of  mind,  once  exhibited 
in  his  presence  that  vagne  disquietude 
about  the  unknown,  that  horror  of  the  life 
after  death  which  tortures  persons  of 
wavering  faith.  His  answer  to  this  sort 
of  Hamlet-like  soliloquy  was  uttered  with 
a  smile  :  '^  Never  mind,  we  shall  soon 
know  all  about  it.  True,  I  can  preach 
patience  to  you  without  much  trouble,  as 
my  hour  is  nearly  come,  much  more  nearly 
than  yours.  Yet,  after  all,  yours  will 
come  too  ;  all  will  be  explained,  light  will 
be  shed  upon  all  things,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  unknown  is  not  so  very  formid- 
able-—I  am  convinced  that  you  wilL" 

VI. 

A  subject  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  make  the  author  of  Fauit  talk 
is  the  judgment  that  he  pronounces  on 
other  masters  of  his  art  This  is  easy 
enouffh  so  far  as  the  dead  are  concerned  ; 
but  aoout  the  living  he  is — and  rightly  so 
—exceedingly  reserved.  Neither  his  posi- 
tion nor  his  character  would  save  him  from 
the  stupid  charge  of  jealousy  so  lightly 
flung  by  persons  who  measure  the  minds 
of  others  by  their  own  insignificance.     He 


rightly  dreads,  while  he  despises,  the 
traitorous  innuendoes  of  men  who,  either 
from  pettiness  of  soul  or  affectation  of 
scepticism,  find  all  their  delight  and  re* 
nown  in  disparaging  what  is  great.  '  ^  ^S  hat 
hav<»  I  done  to  make  yon  angry  with  me  ?" 
asked  the  glow-worm  of  the  toad.  ^^  Yon 
glitter,"  replied  the  other.  The  fable  ia 
eternally  true.  But  Gounod  is  by  no 
means  disinclined  to  express  his  opiniona 
about  the  dead.  How  far  his  ^^  adora- 
tion" of  them  goes  is  w^ll  known.  The 
word  is  not  too  powerful  to  express  the 
devotion  with  which  he  worships  that 
master — ''  in  whom  profound  knowledge 
of  methods  was  combined  with  exquisite 
grace  of  form,  whp  excelled  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  human  sensibility,  to 
whom  the  comic  was  as  familiar  as  the 
sublime,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  bright- 
est star  that  ever  shone  in  the  heaven  of 
musical  art" — ^in  short,  Mozart.  In  a  lec- 
ture delivered  on  October  25th,  1882,  at 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  he  sang  the 
praises  of  the  master  in  language  that 
seems  rhapsodical  and  poetical  but  was  far 
too  feeble  in  his  opinion  to  express  the 
warmth  of  his  admiration  :*- 

"  Who,  like  Mozart,  has  travened  the  im- 
mense scale  of  hnman  passiona?  Who  has 
tonohed  their  far-distant  limits  with  saoh  un- 
swerving aocnracy,  eqoaUy  proof  against  the 
ineptitudes  of  false  grace  and  the  brutalities 
of  lying  violence  ?  Who  else  coold  thrill  with 
anguish  and  horror  the  purest  and  the  mosi 
eternal  forms  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  divine  Mozart,  didsl 
thou  lie  indeed  on  the  bosom  of  infinite 
Beauty,  even  as  onoe  the  beloved  disciple  lay 
on  the  Saviour's  breast,  and  didst  thou  draw 
up  thence  the  inoomparable  grace  which  de* 
notes  the  true  elect  1  Bounteous  nature  had 
given  thee  ever^  gift :  grace  and  strexigth,  ful- 
ness and  sohriety,  bright  spontaneity,  and 
burning  tenderness,  all  in  that  perfect  balance 
whiob  makes  up  the  irresistible  powers  of  thy 
charm,  and  which  makes  of  thee  the  muaician 
of  musicians,  greater  than  the  greatest,  the 
only  one  of  all— Mozart." 

The  predilection  of  the  author  of  the 
Redemptum  and  Jfort  et  Vita  for  saored 
music  is  well  known.  He  first  caught  the 
taste  for  it  at  Borne,  while  studying  Pal- 
estrina,  whose  strict  severity  dia  not  dia- 
courage  him  because  he  felt  all  the  fervor 
and  faith  of  a  neophyte,  in  religion  aa  in 
art.  In  the  hard  work  at  counterpoint  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  while  he  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  he 
obtained  that  skilfnlness  of  manipulation, 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  metnod,  and 
that  ease  in  the  arrangement  of  parts  with- 
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out  wbiob  no  one  can  be  a  CTcat  muaician. 
ThuB  bis  gratitude  to  bis  old  Roman  mas- 
ter equals  bi^  admiration  of  bim.  Tbe 
first  work  of  importance  wbicb  be  wrote 
was  a  mass  after  tbe  style  of  Palestriua, 
whieb  was  perfoiiued  in  1842  at  tbe 
Churcb  St.  Louis  des  Fran^ais  in  Rome. 
Almost  balf  a  century  later  tbe  musician, 
then  at  tbe  zenith  of  bis  fame,  went  back 
to  the  fancies  of  bis  youth  by  writing  in 
the  same  *'  high- priestly"  style  the  c/oan 
of  Arc  Mass.  When  be  develops  his  the* 
ory  about  religious  music,  be  expresses 
with  fervor  bis  admiration  for  this  austere, 
impersonal,  and  mystic  form. 

"  When  Christ  entered  Jerusalem,"  he  says, 
*'  and  the  people  cried  oat  as  He  paased, '  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  f '  His  disciples 
said  to  Him,  *  Master,  bid  them  be  silent ;' 
bnt  He  replied,  *  I  tell  yon,  if  these  were  silent 
the  very  stones  would  cry  ont.'  Well,  a  choral 
mass  ought  to  be  symbolic  of  these  words,  it 
ooght  to  be  a  building  of  hewn  stones,  maa- 
aive,  grand,  imposing,  stem,  and  solemn. 
This  is  what  Palestrina  thorous^y  understood, 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  him  immortally  a 
great  artist'* 

The  same  train  of  thought  leads  Gounod 
to  hold  Jean  Sebastian  Bach  to  be  a  co- 
lossal rousiciau.  *'  The  whole  of  music  is 
in  this  man/'  is  bis  saying,  and  his 
phrases  of  admiration  for  the  author  of  tbe 
St.  Matthew  Passion  music  are  intermina- 
ble. I  only  know  one  French  artist  who 
nnderstands  Bach  as  well  as  Gounod  does 
—I  mean  Charles  M.  Widar,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  most  distinguished  of 
the  composers  of  the  younger  school. 
Both  have  already  done  much  to  make  tbe 
French  public  familiar  with  tbe  severe  and 
imposing  work  of  the  old  Cantor  of  Leip- 
zig ;  and  it  is  to  be  h(^d  that  their  efforts 
will  bear  good  fruit. 

It  is  commonly  said,  and  has  been  re- 
peated in  everything  that  has  been  written 
about  Gounod's  early  years,  that  during 
his  journey  in  Germany  in  1643  ho  was 
fascinated  by  tbe  genius  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, at  that  time  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  in  his  native  land,  but  as  unknown 
in  France  as  tbe  favorite  musicians  of  tbe 
Pekin  Court  are  at  tbe  present  day.  Gou- 
nod not  only  denies  this,  and  maintains 
that  tbe  author  of  another  Faust  had  no 
influence  whatever  upon  bis  musical  career, 
but  also  asserts  plainly  that  he  never  felt 
for  Schumann  that  intellectual  sympathy 
that  comes  from  mysterious  kinship  be- 
tween two  souls.     Ue  acknowledges  and 


admires  the  power  and  originality  of 
Schumann's  tateut ;  but  this  acknowledg- 
ment is  tbe  result  of  reasoning,  not  of  that 
unreflecting  self-abandonment  wbicb  is  tbe 
sure  sign  of  artistic  relationship. 

Of  Mendelssohn,  whom  be  knew  in 
Leipzig,  and  from  whom  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  career  be  received  a  friendly  wel- 
come and  valuable  encouragement,  €k>unod 
cherishes  an  afl^ectionate  recollection,  while 
be  pays  to  his  talents  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute of  admiration.  But  between  these 
two  artistic  natures,  each  remarkable  on 
very  different  grounds,  there  are  absolutely 
no  points  of  contact ;  a  great  gulf  sepa- 
rates the  scholarly  stiffness  of  tbe  Berlin 
composer  from  tbe  generous  warmth  of  the 
French  musician.  I  have  already  given 
Gounod's  criticism  on  Weber.  I  will 
merely  add  the  f ollowiiig  praise  of  tbe  fan* 
tastic  element  in  the  FreischUtz,  so  accu- 
rate in  its  profundity  and  so  picturesque  in 
its  form  :  ''It  is  a  kind  of  music  which 
one  would  not  like  to  meet  in  tbe  dark." 
I  pass  on  to  faithfully  transcribe  what  bo 
says  about  tbe  other  great  masters  : — 

"Beethoven  is  the  greatest  epic  writer 
among  musicians,  the  greatest  philosopher, 
and  the  greatest  apostle.  The  'Pastoral  Sym- 
phony is  a  confession  of  pantheistic  faith,  the 
symphony  with  choruses  is  the  universal  gos- 
pel of  socialism.  This  Michael  Angelo  of 
music  is  of  all  musioians  the  man  with  the 
widest  reach,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
soars  higher  than  all  the  rest,  but  that  in  his 
flight  he  takes  in  the  largest  space,  and  covers 
with  the  shadow  of  his  immense  pinions  the 
greatest  stretch  of  earth.  .  .  . 

**  Glttck  is  the  greatest  tragedian.  He  is  a 
Greek,  a  true  son  of  .£sohylus  and  Sophocles. 
He  was  bom  with  the  peplus  on  his  shoulders 
and  the  cothurnus  on  his  feet.  His  work  is 
like  ancient  statuary  with  drapery  at  once 
magnificently  rich  and  simple,  graceful  and 
noble.  His  is  grand  art,  kept  constantly  at 
the  same  high  level  of  pathos.  .  .  . 

"  Next  to  the  limpid  clearness  of  Mozart,  to 
the  breadth  and  height  of  an  opera  like  Don 
Giovanni,  Boasini  is  the  dearest  of  musicians, 
and  the  most  capacious  and  higheet  of  lyrical 
writers.  To  a  fertile  imagination  he  unites 
an  infinite  variety  of  tones,  and  his  work  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  very  different  master- 
pieces of  oharaoter,  the  Barber  qf  IktriUe  and 
WilHam  TbIL  .  .  . 

'*  Meyerbeer  is  a  master,  but  he  is  not  a 
genius.  The  musical  material,  the  dough,  so 
to  speak,  which  he  kneads,  is  of  secondary 
quaUty  ;  in  his  field  tares  are  mixed  with  good 
wheat.  His  inspiration  is  often  brilliant  but 
never  absolutely  pure  ;  it  may  be  likened  to  a 
monster  diamond  which  is  not  of  the  first 
water.  Still  he  is  capable  of  magnificent 
flights,  as  seen  in  Le  PnphUe,  even  more  than 
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in  Les  Suguenola,  althongh  the  latter  opera  is 
more  popular  than  the  former — a  fact  which, 
no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  artists  ^are  in- 
clined to  prefer  the  former.*' 

Apropos  of  this,  I  may  add  parentheti- 
cally that  indiscreet  people  often  ask  Gou- 
nod which  he  prefers  of  his  two  master- 
pieces, Faust  or  Borneo,  Usually  he  es- 
capes by  pleasantly  replying,  **  I  like  Don 
Giovanni  better.**  Still,  to  any  one  who 
is  on  familiar  enough  terms  with  him  to 
drive  him  into  a  corner,  he  admits  a  secret 
tenderness  for  the  opera  that  contains  the 
immortal  duet  of  "  The  Lark."  Possibly 
his  predilection  for  the  younger  child  of 
his  genius  is  slightly  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  popular  vote  is  given  rather  in 
favor  of  the  elder,  dear  as  they  both  are 
to  his  heart  and  mind.  At  another  time 
he  will  declare  that  he  prefers  his  first 
dramatic  production,  Sappho,  to  all  the 
rest. 

His  judgment  upon  Berlioz  is  made 
specially  interesting  by  the  fact  that  in 
]  859  there  devolved  upon  the  author  of 
The  Damnation  of  Faust ,  who  was  then 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Dibats,  the  task 
of  estimating  the  talent  of  the  musician 
who  had  just  composed  a  new  paraphrase 
of  Goethe's  poem,  and  at  a  single  stroke 
had  suddenly  soared  to  a  conspicuous 
height.  Faust  found  in  Berlioz  an  en- 
lightened and  impartial  critic  ;  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  man  gave  way  to  the  con- 
science of  the  artist.  Gounod's  view  of 
Berlioz  is  that  his  is 

"A  musical  nature  that  lost  its  balance. 
He  is  a  fanciful,  a  strange  creature  ;  he  suffers 
and  weeps,  he  despairs  or  goes  frantic.  The 
passionate  side  of  things  grips  him  like  a  vice. 
He  has  been  called  '  the  Japiter  of  music,'  but 
he  is  Jupiter  who  often  capsizes,  a  god  who  is 
the  slave  of  his  passions  and  his  rage.  Yet 
withal  he  has  masterly  qualities  ;  marvellous 
in  his  coloring,  he  handles  his  instrumenta- 
tion, the  painter's  brush  of  the  musician,  with 
a  touch  both  certain  and  powerful.  Then, 
again,  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  pages  comes 
carelessness  or  awkwardness  of  management 
that  betrays  his  late  and  defective  training  in 
technique.  In  a  word,  his  was  an  imperfect 
genius." 

Georges  Bizet,  that  artist  of  the  first 
rank  whom  France  lost  all  too  soon,  Gou- 
nod treats  as  a  ^ '  charming  musician, 
whose  music,  showing  the  highest  order 
of  intelligence,  while  profoundly  subtle 
and  delightfully  delicate,  wraps  itself 
about  the  drama,  clothes  it  and  fits  to  it 
with  a  marvellous  precision."  Bizet's 
nature  is  very  different  from  Gounod's ; 


the  writer  of  Carmen  and  the  writer  of 
Faust  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
talent.  In  one  point  there  is  an  analogy 
between  them,  that  is,  in  the  fate  that  be- 
fell their  respective  masterpieces  on  their 
first  appearance.  Like  Faust  twenty  years 
before.  Carmen  was  at  first  only  a  half 
success,  so  hotly  criticised  on  its  first  night 
that  it  was  almost  overwhelmed.  Gounod 
was  one  of  the  few  spectators  on  that  even- 
ing who  understood  this  exquisite  work, 
and  he  persistently  defended  it  against  the 
general  ill-will  or  indifference.  To  those 
who,  in  the  green-room  or  the  lobby  of 
the  Opera,  criticised  or  ridiculed  it,  de- 
claring that  the  music  was  as  obscure  and 
eccentric  as  the  subject  was  odious  and 
immoral,  he  replied  in  that  tone  of  pro- 
found conviction  which,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  convinces  the  most  obstinate,  ''  But 
listen,  listen  to  it ;  it  is  charming,  a  mar- 
vel of  color  and  of  composition.  You 
will  see  ;  it  is  impossible  that  such  music 
should  not  one  day  succeed. "  Foreigners 
have  taken  it  up  ;  and  Carmen,  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  in  Italy,  did  succeed  just 
as  Faust,  of  which  Berlioz  had  written  : 
**  It  is  the  work  of  the  future,"  succeeded 
in  Germany.  From  these  two  facts  a  two- 
fold conclusion  may  be  drawn.  First, 
that  the  old  proverb  is  sound  which  says, 
'^  No  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;"  and  secondly,  that  great  artists  are 
still,  after  all  said  and  done,  the  best 
judges  of  works  of  art. 

I  know  what  my  readers  are  still  look- 
ing for.  In  this  sketch  of  the  most  emi- 
nent personages  in  the  history  of  music, 
there  lacks  one  name  which  is  on  every 
one's  tongue,  and  about  which  Gounod's 
views  would  be  especially  interesting. 
But  although  Wagner  is  among  the  dead, 
the  French  composer  will  only  express  a 
very  guarded  opinion  about  the  high  priest 
of  German  music.  ^^  I  have  a  perfectly 
plain  opinion,  but  I  prefer  not  to  utter  it" 
IS  his  remark  when  the  conversation  turns 
upon  this  stormy  subject,  which  has  so 
powerfully  excited  the  passions  of  artists 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  it 
calmly.  By  refusing  to  discuss  Wagner 
he  saves  himself  from  the  risk  of  drawing 
down  on  his  head  the  thunders  of  bot£ 
opposing  camps.  Once  he  was  tempted 
to  write  an  essay  on  this  burning  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he 
did  begin  to  put  this  project  into  execu* 
tion.     Then  he  changed  his  mind,  hid 
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away  his  manuscript  in  a  drawer,  and  al- 
lows no  one  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  It 
will  be  found  again  one  day.  Meanwhile, 
when  any  one  succeeds,  with  infinite  diffi- 
calty,  in  loosening  his  tongue  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  illustrious  brother  artist,  this  is 
ail  that  can  be  got  from  him  : — 

*'  Wagner  is  a  wonderful  prodigy,  an  aber- 
mtion  of  genioB  ;  a  yisionary  haunted  by  all 
that  is  colossal,  he  cannot  estimate  aright  the 
powers  of  his  brain.  With  no  sense  of  meas. 
nre  or  of  proportion  in  his  mind,  he  flies  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  observatibn,  and 
face  to  face  with  his  prodigious  endeavors,  his 
gigantic  labors,  and  his  oTerwhelming  ex- 
penditure of  talent  and  hard  work,  one  feels 
tempted  to  quote  to  him  the  cruel  remark  of 
Agnes  to  her  lover  Amulphe— '  Horace  in  two 
words  would  make  more  of  it  than  you.'  The 
true  sign  of  genius  is  the  sober  employment 
of  one's  means  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of 
one's  ideas.  Now,  compare  Wagner's  exces- 
sive use  of  craving  chords,  his  extravagances 
of  harmony,  with  the  simple  construction  in 
the  scene  of  the  Commandant.  When  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  author  of  Don 
Giovannif  on  the  first  night  of  its  representa- 
tion, '  Your  opera  is  very  graceful,  Herr  Mo- 
zart, but  it  has  a  huge  quantity  of  notes  in  it,* 
Mozart  could  with  justice  make  this  proud  re- 
ply, '  Not  one  too  many,  sire.*  Nf  one  could 
say  the  same  of  Wagner.'* 

Though  Gounod  does  not  care  to  give 
to  the  public  his  estimate  of  the  author  of 
the  Tetralogy,  he  is  more  communicative 
when  the  topic  is  what  is  now  known  as 
*' the  modem  school,"  or  **  scientific 
music," — phrases  which  have  no  deep 
meaning,  and  which  many  people  repeat 
without  attaching  to  them  any  precise 
idea. 

"  Art,"  Gounod  says,  " is  happiness.  This 
tortured  music  which  is  produced  nowadays 
under  the  pretence  of  being  scientific  or  mod- 
em does  not  make  me  happy.  It  is  not  a 
fountain  that  flows,  free  and  pure,  nor  is  it 
grace  and  beauty,  nor  is  it  love.  These  musi- 
cians have  talent,  abundant  talent,  all  the  tal- 
ent that  you  choose,  but  they  have  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  any  altar,  not  to  plastic 
beauty,  nor  to  eternal  love,  nor  to  great  mas- 
ters, nor  to  God.  Therefore,  they  will  beget 
no  offspring,  for  never  having  been  sons  they 
cannot  be  fathers.  Why,  too,  '  scientific ' 
music,  '  modem '  music  ?  What  is  modem 
to-day  will  be  ancient  to-morrow  ;  the  ancient 
of  to-day  was  modem  yesterday^ineffable 
twaddle !  Scientific  music !  Do  the  folks 
who  use  the  phrase  know  that  no  music  is 
good  unless  it  is  scientific,  that  is  to  say, 
properly  constructed  ?  If  so,  all  good  music 
is  scientific,  and  the  unscientific  are  the  per- 
sons who  talk  this  rubbish.' ' 

There  is  another  phrase  which  annoys 
Gounod.     Some  one  mentions  to  him  a 


new  work,  which  is  labelled,  ^'  interesting 
music."  •'  Ah,  heaven  preserve  us  from 
interesting  music  !"  he  exclaims,  with  a 
kind  of  half-indignation  modified  by  his 
good  natnred  kindliness ;  ^*  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  music — beautiful  music.  If 
it  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  not  music.  Heaven 
deliver  us,  too,  from  those  pedants  of  the- 
orists, those  pretentious  mediocrities  who 
have  picked  up  the  rags  of  incompetence 
in  order  to  make  a  flag  for  themselves, 
and  who  raise  such  a  fuss  over  their  hol- 
low, empty  productions,  absolutely  Void 
of  fire,  brilliance,  sincerity,  or  generosity, 
heartless,  soulless,  formless,  jointed  skele- 
tons without  flesh  or  blood."  Then  sud* 
denly  calming  himself,  '^  After  all,  per* 
haps  I  am  in  the  wrong  myself  ;  perhaps 
I  am  a  reactionary.  Yet  in  any  case, 
whatever  is  thought  of  my  music,  it  must 
and  will  always  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
myself,  my  flesh  and  blood,  bones  and 
sinews.  If  it  is  liked,  the  reason  is  that 
it  is  true,  earnest,  sincere,  alive.  If  all 
other  qualities  are  wanting,  these  cannot 
be  denied  to  it ;  and  these  are  worth 
something.  I^member  the  saying  of  the 
great  Catholic  writer,  Veuillot,  al^nt  Al- 
fred de  Mnsset,  ^  At  least  he  has  shed 
tears.*" 

Gounod  has  expressed  in  a  more  serious 
atyle  in  the  preface  to  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  AnnaU  of  the  Stage  and  of  Mutie 
the  opinions  thus  familiarly  expressed  in 
private  conversation  : — 

**  Ought  we  to  set  up  unchangeable  uniform- 
ity as  an  artistic  dogma  ?  Assuredly  not,  for 
nothing  is  so  wied  as  trath ;  and,  further- 
more, truth  only  can  admit  of  variety,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  spontaneousness  never 
copies  either  itself  or  any  one  else,  but  has  its 
strength  within  itself,  ever  sincere  and  ever 
freshly  renewed.  Gonvention  and  monotony 
belong  only  to  preconceived  ideas.  This  can 
easily  be  shown  by  examining  the  line  that 
modem  music  has  taken  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  France.  In  almost  every  rep- 
resentative composer  there  is  an  amount  of 
musical  skill,  almost  of  sleight-of-hand,  that 
is  positively  startling  as  compared  with  what 
is  displayed  by  most  musicians  of  the  preced* 
ing  generation.  Yet,  we  adk,  whither  does 
this  lead  us?  The  modems  maintain  that 
they  are  emancipating  us  from  formulas,  while 
they  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
putting  in  their  place  others,  whose  oppres- 
sive emptiness  is  already  seen  through  and 
through.  .  .  .  They  talk  to  me  of  the '  prog, 
ressof  Art.'  It  is  a  meaningless  phrase.  True, 
the  artist  makes  progress ;  but  Art  never 
progresses  at  all.  Art  is  not  like  Science, 
whose  province  consists  in  the  successive  and 
accumulated  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
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Art  rests  on  two  elementary  facts,  always  and 
everywhere  the  same^on  instinct  or  sensi- 
bility, the  seat  of  feeling  and  expression,  and 
on  technique,  which  is  always  capable  of 
growth,  and  therefore  varies  in  each  indi- 
vidual composer,  but  not  in  Art.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  same  period  of  time  can  show 
a  coUection  of  great  masters  who  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other  without  of  necessity 
being  superior  to  each  other.  .  .  .  Are  not  all 
the  essentials  of  Art  combined  in  Don  Oio- 
vawU  f  Do  we  not,  side  by  side  with  the  ex- 
quisite and  incomparable  charm  of  pure  music 
nnd  in  it  the  most  accurate,  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  most  sustained  expression  of  the  truth 
of  life,  of  human  truth,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
all  the  psychological  profundity  that  can  be 
required  in  a  drs^a  ?" 

But  while  Gounod  is  merciless  toward 
the  empty  claims  of  those  far  too  namer- 
ous  incapables  who  substitute  systems  of 
dogma  and  arrogant  oonceit  for  the  ideas 
of  genius  which  they  do  not  possess,  he  is 


quick  to  recognize  the  merits  of  his  sac* 
cessors.  He  denies  the  risality  of  so-called 
modem  art,  but  he  does  not  undervalae 
modem  artists.  Bizet  is  an  instance  of 
this  ;  and  every  one  knows  how  highly 
Gounod  thinks  of  M.  Saint-Sa^ns.  Tow- 
ard beffinners,  freshly  tamed  out  from 
their  s<3iool  of  training,  he  displays  the 
greatest  interest,  and  lavishes  on  them 
every  encouragement  that  is  in  his  power. 
But  the  advice  that  he  gives  them  is  in- 
variably this :  ''  Listen  to  your  heart, 
govern  it  by  your  reason,  and  do  not  over- 
load yourself  with  cumbersome  systems. 
Inspiration  and  counterpoint  are  the  trae 
musician's  only  baggage.''  This  is  what 
Gounod  has  always  acted  upon  himself ; 
and  he  has  succeeded  well  enough  to  in- 
duce others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. —> 
Fortnightly  Revieio. 
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SEEN    AND    LOST. 


BY   W.  H.  HUDSON. 


Wk  can  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  a 
lapidary  would  be — an  enthusiast  whose 
life  is  given  to  the  study  of  precibus 
stones,  and  whose  sole  delight  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  manifold  beauty — 
if  a  stranger  shonld  come  in  to  him,  and, 
opening  his  hand,  exhibit  a  new  unknown 
gem,  splendid  as  raby  or  as  sapphire,  yet 
manifestly  no  mere  variety  of  any  familiar 
stone,  but  differing  as  widely  from  all 
others  as  diamond  from  opal  or  cat's- eye  ; 
and  then,  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  re- 
joice in  that  strange  exquisite  loveliness, 
the  hand  should  close  and  the  stranger, 
with  a  mocking  smile  on  his  lips,  go  forth 
and  disappear  from  sight  in  the  crowd. 
A  feeling  such  as  that  would  be  is  not  un- 
frequently  experienced  by  the  field  natural- 
ist whose  favored  lot  it  is  to  live  in  a 
country  not  yet  **  thoroughly  worked  out," 
with  it&  every  wild  inhabitant  scientifically 
named,  accurately  described,  and  skilfully 
figured  in  some  colossal  monograph.  One 
swift  glance  of  the  practised  eye,  ever 
eagerly  searching  for  some  new  thing,  and 
he  knows  that  here  at  length  is  a  form 
never  previously  seen  by  him  ;  bat  his  joy 
is  perhaps  only  for  ^  few  moments,  and 
the  prize  is  snatched  from  sight  forever. 
The  lapidary  migbet  have  some  doubts  ;  he 
might  think  that  the  stranger  had,  after 


all,  only  mocked  him  with  the  sight  of  a 
wondeif  ul  artificial  gem,  and  that  a  close 
examination  woald  have  proved  its  worth* 
lessness  ;  but  the  naturalist  can  have  no 
doubts  :  if  he  is  an  enthusiast,  ^ell  ac- 
quainted with  the  fauna  of  his  district, 
and  has  good  eyesight,  he  knows  that 
there  is  no  mistake  ;  for  there  it  is,  the 
new  strange  form,  photographed  by  in- 
stantaneous process  on  his  mind,  and  there 
it  will  remain,  a  tantalizing  image,  its 
sharp  lines  and  fresh  coloring  unblurred 
by  time. 

Walking  in  some  open  forest  glade,  he 
may  look  up  just  in  time  to  see  a  great 
strange  butterfly — a  blue  Morpho,  let  us 
9ay,  wandering  in  some  far  country  where 
this  angel  insect  is  unknown — passing 
athwart  his  vision  with  careless,  buoyant 
flight,  the  most  sylph-like  thing  in  nature, 
and  all  blue  and  pure  like  its  atrial  home, 
but  with  A  more  delicate  and  wonderful 
brilliance  in  its  ceralean  color,  giving  such 
unimaginable  glory  to  its  broad  airy 
wings  ;  and  then,  almost  before  his  soul 
has  had  time  to  feel  its  joy,  it  may  soar 
away  unloitering  over  the  tall  trees,  to  be 
seen  no  more. 

But  the  admiration,  the  delight,  and  the 
desire  are  equally  great,  and  the  loss  just 
as  keenly  felt,  whether  the  strange'species 
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seen  happens  to  be  one  sarpassingly  bean- 
tif  ol  or  not.  Its  newness  is  to  the  natural- 
ist its  ^eatest  attraction.  How  beantifal 
beyond  all  others  seems  a  certain  small 
unnamed  brown  bird  to  my  mind  I  So 
many  years  have  passed  and  its  image  has 
not  yet  grown  dim  ;  yet  I  saw  it  only  for 
a  few  moments,  when  it  hopped  out  from 
the  thick  foliage  and  perched  within  two 
or  three  yards  of  me,  not  afraid,  bnt  only 
curiona  ;  and  after  peering  at  me  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  wiping  its 
small  dagger  on  a  twig,  it  flew  away  and 
was  seen  no  more.  For  many  days  I 
sought  for  it,  and  for  years*  waited  its  re- 
appearance, and  it  was  more  to  me  than 
ninety  and  nine  birds  which  I  had  always 
known  ;  yet  it  was  very  modest,  dressed 
in  a  brown  salt,  very  pale  on  the  breast 
and  white  on  the  throat,  and  for  distinc- 
tion a  straw-colored  stripe  over  the  eye — 
that  ribbon  which  Queen  Nature  bestows 
on  so  many  of  her  feathered  subjects,  in 
recognition,  I  suppose,  of  some  small  and 
oommon  kind  of  merit.  If  I  should  meet 
with  it  in  a  collection  I  should  know  it 

Xin  ;  only,  in  that  C9»e  it  would  look 
in  and  homely  to  me — ^this  little  bird 
that  for  a  time  made  all  others  seem  un- 
beautiful. 

Even  a  richer  prize  may  come  in  sight 
for  a  brief  period — one  of  the  nobler 
mammalians,  which  are  fewer  in  number, 
and  bound  to  earth  like  ourselves,  and 
therefore  so  much  better  known  than  the 
wandering  children  of  air.  In  some  se- 
cluded spot,  resting  amid  luxuriant  herbage 
or  forest  undergrowth,  a  slight  rustling 
makes  us  start,  and,  lo  I  looking  at  us 
from  the  clustering  leaves^  a  strange  face  ; 
the  leaf-like  ears  erect,  the  dark  eyes 
round  with  astonishment,  and  the  sharp 
black  nose  twitching  and  snifiBnff  audibly, 
to  take  in  the  unfamiliar  flavor  of  a  human 
presence  from  the  air,  like  the  pursed-up 
and  smacking  lips  of  a  wine- drinker  tasting 
a  new  vintage.  No  sooner  seen  than  gone, 
like  a  dream,  a  phantom,  the  quaint  furry 
face  to  be  thereafter  only  an  image  in 
memory. 

Sometimes  the  prize  may  be  a  very  rich 
one,  and  actually  within  reach  of  the  hand 
•—challenging  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to 
grasp  it,  and  yet  presently  slip  away  to  be 
seen  no  more,  although  it  may  be  sought 
for  day  after  day,  with  a  hungry  longing 
comparable  to  that  of  some  poor  tramp 
who  finds  a  gold  doubloon  in  the  f  ores^ 


and  jnst  when  he  is  beginning  to  realize 
all  that  it  means  to  him  drops  it  in  the 
gtfias  and  6annot  find  it  again.  There  is 
not  the  faintest  motion  in  the  foliage,  no 
rustle  of  any  dry  leaf,  and  yet  we  know 
that  something  has  moved — something  has 
come  or  has  gone  ;  and,  gazing  fixedly  at 
one  spot,  we  suddenly  see  that  it  is  still 
there,  close  to  a»,  the  pointed  ophidian 
head  and  long  neck,  not  drawn  back  and 
threatening,  but  sloping  forward,  dark  and 
polished  as  the  green  and  purple  weed- 
stems  springing  from  marshy  soil,  and 
with  an  irregular  chain  of  spots  extending 
down  the  side.  Motionless,  too,  as  the 
stems  it  is  ;  but  presently  the  tongue, 
crimson  and  black  and  glistening,  darts 
out  and  fiickera,  like  a  small  jet  of  smoke 
and  fiame,  and  is  withdrawn  ;  then  the 
smooth  serpent  head  drops  down,  and  the 
thing  is  gone. 

There  are  ophiologists  who  never  tire  of 
telling  you  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  distinguish  the  venomous 
from  the  non- venomous  species.  Behold, 
this  is  a  ring-snake,  and  this  is  a  viper  ; 
how  can  things  so  manifestly  different  be 
confounded  ?  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  clever  gentlemen,  when  sitting  amid 
the  herbage,  suddenly  discovering  a  ser- 
pent at  his  side — neither  ring-snake  nor 
viper,  nor  any  species  known  to  him  in  a 
state  of  nature  or  in  a  glass  bottle.  A 
serpent  motionless  as  if  cut  out  of  stone, 
but  the  lifted  head  and  neck  glittering 
with  life  and  energy.  No  doubt  he  would 
instantly  refiect  that  (out  of  Australia)  the 
chances  are  at  least  five  to  one  in  favor  of 
any  strange  ophidian  one  may  encounter 
being  innocuous  ;  at  the  same  instant  he 
would  consider  the  form  and  comparative 
thickness  of  the  tail,  or,  that  being  hid- 
den, the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
without  hesitation  put  forth  his  hand  and 
boldly  grasp  the  prize.  Harmless  snakes 
seldom  show  fight,  and,  in  any  case,  their 
small  teeth  inflict  a  very  slight  wound. 

One  of  my  earliest  experiences  of  seeing 
and  losing  relates  to  a  humming-bird — a 
veritable  "  jewel  of  ornithology."  I  was 
only  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  already  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  the  dis- 
trict I  lived  in,  near  La  Plata  River,  and 
among  them  were  three  species  of  the 
humming-bird.  One  spring  day  I  saw  a 
fourth — a  wonderful  little  thing,  only  half 
as  big  as  the  smallest  of  the  other  three — 
Phaithomis  $plendens — and  scarcely  larger 
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than  a  l>amble-bee.  I  was  within  three 
feet  of  it  as  it  sucked  at  the  flowers,  sus- 
pended motionless  in  the  air,*  the  wings 
appearing  formless  and  mist-like  from 
their  rapid  vibratory  motion,  but  the  rest 
of  the  upper  plumage  was  seen  distinctly 
as  anything  can  be  seen.  The  head  and 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  were 
emerald  green,  with  the  metallic  glitter 
usually  seen  in  the  burnished  scale-like 
feathers  of  these  small  birds  ;  the  lower 
half  of  the  back  was  velvet  black  ;  the  tail 
and  tail-coverts  white  as  snow.  On  two 
other  occasions,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
I  saw  this  brilliant  little  stranger,  always 
very  near,  and  tried  without  success  to 
capture  it,  after  which  it  disappeared 
from  the  plantation.  Four  years  later  I 
saw  it  once  again  not  far  from  the  same 
place.  It  was  late  in  summer,  and  I  was 
out  walking  on  the  level  plain  where  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  short  grass,  and 
nothing  else  grew  there  except  a  solitary 
stunted  cardoon  thistle- bush  with  one 
flower  on  its  central  stem  above  the  my 
green  artichoke-like  leaves.  The  disk  of 
the  great  thorny  blossom  was  as  broad  as 
that  of  a  sunflower,  purple  in  color,  deli- 
oately  frosted  with  white  ;  on  this  flat  disk 
several  insects  were  feeding — flies,  fireflies, 
and  small  wasps*-and  I  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  in  my  walk  to  watch  them.  Sud« 
denly  a  small  misty  object  flew  swiftly 
downward  past  my  face,  and  paused  mo- 
tionless in  the  air  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
rim  of  the  flower.  Once  more  my  lost 
humming-bird,  which  I  remembered  so 
well  I  The  exquisitely  graceful  form,  half 
circled  by  the  misty  moth-like  wings,  the 
glittering  green  and  velvet-black  mantle, 
and  snow-white  tail  spread  open  like  a  fan 
— there  it  hung  like  a  beautiful  bird- 
shaped  gem  suspended  by  an  invisible  gos- 
samer thread.  One— two— three  moments 
passed,  while  I  gazed,  trembling  with  rap- 
turous excitement,  and  then,  before  I  had 
time  to  collect  my  faculties  and  make  a 
forlorn  attempt  to  capture  it  with  my  hat, 
away  it  flew,  gliding  so  swiftly  on  the  air 
that  form  and  color  were  instantly  lost, 
and  in  appearance  it  was  only  an  obscure 
gray  line  traced  rapidly  along  the  low  sky 
and  fading  quickly  out  of  sight.  And 
that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  it. 

The  case  of  this  small  ''  winged  gem,*' 
still  wandering  nameless  in  the  wilds,  re- 
minds me  of  yet  another  bird  seen  and 
Iost|  also  remarkable  for  its  diminutive 


size.  For  years  I  looked  for  it,  and  when 
the  wished  opportunity  came,  and  it  .was 
in  my  power  to  secure  it,  I  refrained  ;  and 
Fate  punished  me  by  never  permitting  me 
to  see  it  again.  On  several  occasions  while 
riding  on  the  pampas  I  liad  caught 
glimpses  of  this  minute  bird  flitting  up 
mothlike,  with  uncertain  tremulous  flight, 
and  again  dipping  into  the  weeds,  tali 
grass,  or  thistles.  Its  plumage  was  yellow* 
ish  in  hue,  like  sere  dead  herba&re,  and  its 
extremely  slender  body  looked  longer  and 
slimmer  than  it  was,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  its  tail,  or  of  ^e  two  middle 
tail-feathers.  I  biew  that  it  was  a  SynaU 
laxis-^ti  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  South 
American  family  Dendrocolaptidcs^  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
species  already  described.  A  numerooa 
family  of  inconspicuous  birds,  dull-look- 
ing in  their  homely  brown  colors,  and 
without  a  song  among  them.  The  loss  of 
this  small  bird  might  then  be  thought  a 
trivial  matter,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  every  year  adds  to  the  long  list  of 
species.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  these  are 
wise  little  birds,  more  interesting — I  bad 
almost  said  more  beantiful — in  their  wis- 
dom, or  wisdom-simulating  instincts,  than 
the  quatzel  in  its  resplendent  green,  or  the 
cock-of-the-rock  in  its  vivid  scarlet  pin* 
mage.  In  nest-making  they  show  the  ut- 
most ingenuity,  and  do  not,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  some  other  families  and  orders-^ 
pigeons  and  humming-birds,  for  instance 
— follow  one  plan  or  style,  but  their  archi- 
tecture exhibits  endless  variety.  They  ex- 
cavate deep  tunnels  in  the  solid  earth,  fee- 
ble folk  as  they  are,  and  others  rear  solid 
clay  structures  that  no  ^g-stealer  can  en* 
ter  and  no  tempest  overthrow.  The  stick 
nests  they  build  are  in  most  cases  domed, 
with  the  entrance  designed  to  keep  out  all 
enemies.  Some  are  gigantic  structures, 
larger  than  an  eagle  would  require  to  breed 
in,  with  a  long  winding  passage  and  secret 
chamber  for  the  eggs  and  young  ;  and  in 
size  they  vary  from  these  huge  fabrics  to 
dainty  little  cradles,  no  bigger  than  a 
wren  s  nest,  suspended  basket-wise  from 
slender  reeds  and  twigs.  As  to  the  forms 
of  the  nests,  they  are  spherical,  oblonff, 
oval,  flask-shaped,  fruit  and  stem-shapea, 
and  teapot-shaped,  with  the  spout  for  en- 
trance. Wrens  and  mocking-birds  have 
melody  for  their  chief  attraction,  and  the 
name  of  each-  kind  is,  to  our  minds,  also 
the  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  sweet  ma- 
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sic  ;  we  think  of  swifts  and  swallows  in 
connection  with  the  mysterious  migratory 
instinct ;  and  humming-birds  have  a  glit- 
tering mantle,  and  the  miraculous  motions 
necessary  to  display  its  ever-chanjring 
iridescent  beauty.  In  like  manner,  the 
homely  Dendrocolaptidce  possess  the  genius 
for  building,  and  an  account  of  one  of 
these  small  birds  without  its  nest  would 
be  like  a  biography  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  that  made  no  mention  of  his  works. 
One  morning  in  the  month  of  October, 
the  great  breeding-time  for  birds  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  while  cautiously 
picking  my  way  through  a  bed  of  qardoon 
hushes,  the  mysterious  little  creature  flitted 
up  and  perched  ainorg  the  clustering  leaves 
quite  near  to  me.  It  uttered  a  feeble 
grasshopper-like  chirp  ;  and  then  a  second 
individual,  smaller,  paler-colored,  and  if 
possible  shyer  than  the  first,  showed  itself 
for  two  or  three  seconds,  after  which  both 
birds  dived  once  more  into  concealment. 
How  glad  I  was  to  see  them  !  for  here 
they  were,  male  and  female,  in  a  suitable 
spot  in  my  own  fields,  where  they  evi- 
dently meant  to  breed.  Every  day  after 
that  I  paid  them  one  cautious  visit,  and 
by  waiting  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
standing  motionless  among  the  thistles,  I 
always  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  show 
themselves  for  a  few  moments.  I  could 
easily  have  secured  them  then,  but  my 
wish  was  to  discover  their  nesting  habits  ; 
and  after  watching  for  some  days  I  was 
rewarded  by  finding  their  nest ;  then  for 
three  days  more  I  watched  it  slowly  pro- 

fressing  toward  completion,  and  each  time 
approached  it  one  of  the  small  birds 
would  fiit  out  to  vanish  into  the  herbage. 
The  structure  was  about  six  inches  long, 
and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  placed  horizontally  on  a  broad 
stiff  cardoon  leaf,  sheltered  by  other  leaves 
above.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  dry 
grass  loosely  woven,  and  formed  a  simple 
perfectly  straight  tube,  open  at  both  ends. 
The  aperture  was  so  small  that  I  could 
only  insert  my  little  finger,  and  the  bird 
could  not,  of  course,  have  turned  round 
in  so  narrow  a  passage,  and  so  always 
went  in  at  one  end  and  left  by  the  other. 
On  visiting  the  spot  on  the  fourth  day  I 
found,  to  my  intense  chagrin,  that  the 
delicate  fabric  had  been  broken  and  thrown 
down  by  sotne  animal  ;  also,  that  the 
birds  had  utterly  vanished — for  I  sought 
them  in  vain,  both  there  and  in  every 
Nxw  SxBiBB.— Vol.  L.,  Na  4.  29 


weedy  and  thistly  spot  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  bird  without  the  nest  had 
seemed  a  useless  thing  to  possess  ;  now, 
for  all  my  pains,  I  had  only  a  wisp  of  fine 
dry  grass  in  my  hand,  and  no  bird.  The 
shy,  modest  little  creature,  dwelling  violet- 
like amid  cln?<tering  leaves,  and  even  when 
showing  itself  fitill  **  half-hidden  from  the 
eye,'*  was  thereafter  to  be  only  a  tantal- 
iziiig  image  in  memory.  Still,  my  case 
wa^  not  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the  imagined 
lapidary  ;  for  however  rare  a  species  may 
be,  and  near  to  its  final  extinction,  there 
must  always  be  many  individuals  existing, 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  thought  that  I 
might  yet  meet  with  one  at  some  future 
time.  And,  even  if  this  particular  species 
was  not  to  gladden  my  sight  again,  there 
were  others,  scores  and  hundreds  moie, 
and  at  any  moment  I  might  expect  to  see 
one  shining,  a  living  gem,  on  Nature's 
open  extended  palm. 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  an  ani- 
mal would  have  been  overlooked  or  passed 
by  with  scant  notice,  to  be  forgotten,  per- 
haps, but  for  some  singular  action  or  habit 
which  has  instantly  given  it  a  strange  im- 
portance, and  made  its  possession  desirr 
able. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  the  arduous  and 
monotonous  task  of  driving  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  in  excessively  hot  weather, 
when  sheep  prefer  standing  still  to  travel- 
ling. Five  or  six  gauchos  were  with  me,, 
and  we  were  on  the  southern  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  near  to  a  long  precipiti  us 
stony  sierra  which  rose  to  a  height  of  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Who 
that  has  travelled  for  eighteen  days  on  a 
dead  level  in  a  broiling  sun  can  resist  a 
hill  ?  That  sierra  was  more  sublime  to  U8< 
than  Conondagua,  than  lUimani. 

Leaving  the  sheep,   I  rode  to  it  with, 
three  of  the  men  ;  and  after  securing  our 
horses  on  the  lower  slope  we  began  our 
laborious  ascent.     Now  the  gaucho  when 
taken  from  his  horse,  on  which  he  lives 
like  a  kind  of  parasite,,  is  a  very  slow- 
moving    creature,    and    L  soon   left  my 
friends  far  behind.     Goming  to  a  place 
where  ferns  and  flowering,  herbage  grew, 
thick,  I  began  to  hear  all  about  me  sounds 
of  a  character  utterly  unlike  any  natural, 
sounds  I  was  acquainted  with — innumer- 
able low  clear  voices  tinkling  or  pealing: 
like  minute  sweet-toned,  resonant  bells — 
for  the  sounds  were  purely  metallic  and 
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perfectly    bell-like.     I     was    completely 
ringed  round  with  the  mysterious  music, 
and  as  I  walked  it  rose  and  sank  rhythmi- 
cally, keeping  time  to  my  steps.     I  stood 
still,  and  immediately  the  sounds  ceased. 
I  took  a  step  forward,  and  again  the  fairy- 
bells  were  set  ringing,  as  if  at  each  step 
my  foot  touched  a  central  meeting- point 
of  a  thousand    radiating    threads,    each 
thread  attached  to  a  peal  of  little  bells 
hanging  concealed  among  the  herbage.     I 
waited   for  my   companions,    and   called 
their  attention  to  the  phenomenon,  and  to 
them  also  it  was  a  thing  strange  and  per- 
plexing.    *'It  is  the  bell-snake!"  cried 
one  excitedly.     This  is  the  rattle-snake  ; 
but  although  at  that  time  I  had  no  experi- 
ence of  this  reptile,  I  knew  that  he  was 
wrong.     Yet  how  natural   the   mistake  ! 
The  Spanish  name  of  '*  bell -snake"  had 
made  him  imagine  that  the  whirring  sound 
of  the  vibrating  rattles,  resembling  mutUed 
cicadal  music,  is  really  bell-like  in  charac- 
ter.    Eventually  we  discovered  that  the 
sound    was   made  by  grasshoppers  ;    but 
they  were  seen  only  to  be  lost,  for  I  could 
not  capture  one,  so  excessively  shy  and 
cunning  had  the  perpetual  ringing  of  their 
own  little  tocsins  made  them.     And  pres- 
ently  I   had  to  return  to  my  muttons  ; 
and  afterward  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
revisiting  the  spot  to  observe  so  singular  a 
habit  again  and  collect  specimens.     It  was 
a  very  slender  grasshopper,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  of  a  uniform,  tawny,  pro- 
tective color — the  color  of  an  old  dead 
leaf.     It  also  possessed  a  protective  habit 
common  to  most  grasshoppers,  of  embrac- 
ing a  slender  vertical  stem  with  its  four 
fine  front   legs,    and    moving  cunningly 
round  so  as  to  keep  the  stem  always  in 
front  of  it  to  screen  itself  from   sight 
Only  other  grasshoppers  are  silent  when 
alarmed,  and  the  silence  and  masking  ac- 
tion are  related,  and  together  prevent  the 
insect  from  being  detected.     But  this  par- 
ticular species,  or  race,  or  colony,  living 
on  the  sides  of  the  isolated  sierra,  had  ac- 
quired a  contrary  habit,  resembling  a  habit 
of  gregarious  birds  and  mammals.     For 
this  informing  sound  (unless  it  mimicked 
some  warning-sound f  as  of  a  rattlesnake, 
which  it  didn't)    could  not  possibly  be 
beneficial  to  individuals  living  alone,  as 
grasshoppers  generally  do,    but,    on   the 
contrary,   only  detrimental  ;  and   such  a 
habit  was  therefore  purely  for  the  public 
good,  and  could  only  have  arisen  ip   a 


species  that    always   lived   in    commanT- 
ties. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  middle  of 
the    hot   season,   I   was  travelling  alone 
acroBs-country  in  a  locality  which  was  ne^w 
to  me,   a  few  lea&rues  east  of  La  PlatA 
River,  in  its  widest  part.     About  elevcti 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  came  to  a  low- 
lying  level  plain  where  the  close-cropped 
grass  was  vivid  green,  although  elsewhere 
all  over  the  country  the  vegetation  wa» 
scorched  and  dead,  and  dry  as  ashes.  The 
ground  being  so  favorable,  I  crossed  this 
low  plain  at  a  swinging  gallop,   and  in 
about  thirty  minutes'  time.     In  that  half- 
hour  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  snakes,  all  of 
one  kind,  and  a  species  new  to  me  ;  but 
my  anxiety  to  reach  my  destination  before 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  afternoon  made 
me  hurry   on.     So   numerous   were    the 
snakes  in  that  green  place  that  frequently 
I  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  in  sight  at  one 
time.     It  looked  to  me  like  a  coronella — 
harmless  colubrine  snakes — but  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  two 
species  of  that  genus  I  was  already  famil- 
iar  with.     In   size   they   varied    greatly, 
ranging  from   two   to   fully  five  feet  in 
length,  and  the  color  was  dull  yellow  or 
tan,  slightly  lined  and  mottled  with  shades 
of  brown.     Among  dead  or  partially  with- 
ered grass  and  herbage  they  would  have 
been  undistinguishable  at  even  a  very  short 
distance,  but  on  the  vivid  green  turf  they 
were  strangely  conspicuous,   some  being 
plainly  visible  forty  or  fifty  yards  away  ; 
and  not  one  was  seen  coiled  up.     They 
were  all  lying  motionless,   stretched  out 
full  length,  and  looking  like  dark  yellow 
or  tan-colored  ribbons,  thrown  on  to  the 
grass.  It  was  most  unusual  to  see  so  many 
snakes  together,  although  not  surprising 
in    the     circumstances.     The    December 
heats  had  dried  up  all  the  watercourses 
and  killed  the  vegetation,  and  made  the 
earth  hard  and  harsh  as  burned  bricks ; 
and  at  such  times  snakes,  especially  the 
more    active    non-venomous    kinds,    will 
travel  long  distances,  in  their  slow  way, 
in  search  of  water.     Those  I  saw  during 
my  ride  had  probably  been  attracted  by 
the  moisture  from  a  large  area  of  country  ; 
and  although  there  was  no  water  the  soft 
fresh  grass  must  have   been   grateful  to 
them.     Snakes  are  seen  coiled  up  when 
they  are  at  home  ;  when  travelling  and  far 
afield,   they   lie  as  a  rule  extended  full 
length,  even  when  resting — and  they  are 
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generally  resting.  -  Pausing  at  length,  be- 
fore quitting  this  green  plain,  to  give  my 
hor^e  a  minute's  rest,  I  got  off  and  ap- 
proached a  large  snake  ;  but  when  I  was 
quite    twelve  yards  from  it,  it  lifted  its 
bead,    and,    turning    deliberately   round, 
came   rather  swiftly  at  me.     I  retreated, 
and   it    followed,   until,    springing  on  to 
my  horse,  I  left  it,  greatly  surprised  at  its 
action,    and   beginning  to   think   that   it 
mast   be    venomous.     As  I  rode  on   the 
feeling   of  surprise  increased,  conquering 
haste  ;     and    in    the    end,    seeing  more 
snakes,  I  dismounted  and  approached  the 
largest,  when  exactly  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred again,  the  snake  rousing  itself  and 
coming   angrily  at  me  when  1  was  still 
(considering  the  dull  specific  character  of 
the  deadliest  kinds)  at  an  absurd  distance 
from  it.      Again  and  again  I  repeated  the 
experiment,  with  the  same  result.     And 
at  length  I  stunned  one  with  a  blow  of  my 
whip  to  examine  its  mouth,  but  found  no 
poison  fangs  in  it. 

I  then  resumed  my  journey,  expecting 
to  meet  with  more  snakes  of  the  same  kind 
at  my  destination  ;  but  there  were  none, 
and  very  soon  business  called  me  to  a  dis- 
tant   place,   and   I   never   met   with  this 
species  afterward.     But  when  I  rode  away 
from  that  green  spot,  and  was  once  more 
on  the  higher,  desolate,  wind-swept  plain 
surrounding  it — a   rustling   sea   of   giant 
thistles,  still  erect,  although  dead,  and  red 
as  rust,  and  filling  the  hot  blue  sky  with 
silvery  down — it  was  with  a  very  strange 
feeling.     The  change  from  the  green  and 
living  to  the  dead  and  dry  and  dusty  was 
so  great  !     There  seemed  to  be  something 
mysterious,    extra-natural,    in    that    low- 
level  plain,  so  green  and  fresh  and  snaky, 
where   my  horse's   hoofs  had   made   no 
sound — a  place  where  no  man  dwelt,  and 
no  cattle  pastured,  and  no  wild  bird  folded 
its  wing.     And  the  serpents  there  were 
not  like  others — the  mechanical  coiled  up 
thing  we  know,  a  mere  bone-and-muscle 
man  trap,  set  by  the  elements,  to  spring 
and  strike  when  trodden  on  :  but  these 
had  a  high  intelligence,  a  lofty  spirit,  and 
were  filled  with  a  noble  rage  and  astonish- 
ment that  any  other  kind  of  creature,  even 
a  man,   should  venture  there  to  disturb 
their  sacred  peace.     It  was  a  fancy,  bom 
of  that  sense  of  mystery  which  the  un- 
known and  the  unusual  in  nature  wakes  in 
us — an  obsolescent  feeling  that  still  links 
VLB  to  the  savage.     But  the  simple  fact  was 


wonderful  enough,  and  that  has  been  set 
down  simply  and  apart  from  all  fancies. 
If  the  reader  happens  not  to  be  a  natural- 
ist, it  is  right  to  tell  him  that  a  naturalist 
cannot  exaggerate  consciously  ;  and  if  he 
be  capable  of  unconscious  exaggeration, 
then  he  is  no  naturalist.  He  should  hasten 
'^  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan  that 
moves' '  to  the  fantastic  realms  of  romance. 
Looking  at  the  simple  fact  scientifically,  it 
was  a  case  of  mimicry — the  harmless  snake 
mimicking  the  fierce  threatening  gestures 
and  actions  proper  to  some  deadly  kind. 
Only  with  this  difference  :  the  venomous 
snake,  of  all  deadly  things  in  nature,  is 
the  slowest  to  resentment,  the  mo^t  reluc- 
tant to  enter  into  a  quarrel  ;  whereas  in 
this  species  angry  demonstrations  were 
made  when  the  intruder  was  yet  far  off, 
and  before  he  han  shown  any  hostile  in- 
tentions. 

My  last  case — the  last,  that  is,  of  the 
few  I  have  selected — relates  to  a  singular 
variation  in  the  human  species.  On  this 
occasion  I  was  again  travelling  alone  in  a 
strange  district  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  a  bitterly  cold  mid- 
winter day,  shortly  before  noon,  I  arrived, 
stiff  and  tired,  at  one  of  those  pilgrims' 
rests  on  the  pampas — a  wayside  pulperia^ 
or  public  house,  where  the  traveller  can 
procure  anything  he  may  require  or  desire, 
from  a  tumbler  of  Brazilian  rum  to  make 
glad  his  heart,  to  a  poncho,  or  cloak  of 
blue  cloth  with  fluffy  scarlet  lining,  to 
keep  him  warm  o'  nights  ;  and,  to  speed 
him  on  his  way,  a  pair  of  cast-iron  spurs 
weighing  six  pounds  avoirdupois,  with 
rowels  eight  inches  in  diameter,  manufac- 
tured in  this  island  for  the  use  of  barbar- 
ous men  beyond  the  sea.  The  wretched 
mud-and-grass  building  was  surrounded 
by  a  foss  crossed  by  a  plank  drawbridge  : 
outside  of  the  enclosure  twelve  or  fourteen 
saddled  horses  were  standing,  and  from 
the  loud  noise  of  talk  and  laughter  in  the 
bar  1  conjectured  that  a  goodly  company 
of  rough  frontiersmen  were  already  mak- 
ing merry  at  that  early  hour.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  in  among  them  to  see 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  and  ask  per- 
mission to  visit  his  kitchen  in  order  to 
make  myself  a  **  tin  of  coffee,"  that  being 
the  refreshment  I  felt  inclined  for.  When 
I  went  in  and  made  my  salutation,  one 
man  wheeled  round  square  before  me, 
stared  straight  into  my  eyes,  and  in  an 
exceedingly  high-pitched  reedy  or  screechy 
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voice  and  a  sing  song  tone  returned  my 
**  good  morning,'*  and  bade  me  call  for 
the  liquor  I  loved  best  at  his  expense.  I 
declined  with  thanks,  and  in  accordance 
with  gaucho  etiquette  added  that  I  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  his  liquor.  It  was 
then  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  already 
been  served  and  so  let  the  matter  drop, 
but  he  did  not  do  so  :  he  screamed  out 
in  his  wild  animal  voice  that  he  would 
take  gin.  I  paid  for  his  drink,  and  would, 
I  think,  have  felt  greatly  surprised  at  his 
strange  insolent  behavior,  so  unlike  that 
of  the  usually  courteous  gaucho,  but  this 
thing  affected  me  not  at  all,  so  profoundly 
had  his  singular  appearance  and  voice  as- 
tonished me  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  remained  in  the  place  I  continued  to 
watch  him  narrowly.  Professor  Huxley 
has  somewhere  said,  **  A  variation  fre- 
quently occurs,  but  those  who  notice  it 
take  no  care  about  noting  down  the  par- 
ticulars.'* That  is  not  a  failing  of  mine, 
and  this  is  what  I  noted  down  while  the 
man's  appearance  was  still  fresh  in  mem- 
ory. He  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches 
in  height— very  tall  for  a  gaucho — straight 
and  athletic,  with  exceedingly  broad 
shoulders,  which  made  his  round  head 
look  small  ;  long  arms  and  huge  bands. 
The  round  flati  face,  coarse  black  hair, 
swarthy  reddish  color,  and  smooth  hair- 
less cheeks  seemed  to  show  that  he  had 
more  Indian  than  Spanish  blood  in  him, 
while  his  round  black  eyes  were  even  more 
like  those  of  a  rapacious  animal  in  expres- 
sion than  in  the  pure-blooded  Indian.  He 
also  had  the  Indian  or  half-breed's  mus- 
tache, when  that  natural  ornament  is  per- 
mitted to  grow,  and  which  is  composed 
of  thick  bristles  standing  out  like  a  cat's 
whiskers.  The  mouth  was  the  marvellous 
feature,  for  it  was  twice  the  size  of  an 
average  mouth,  and  the  two  lips  were  alike 
in  thickness.  This  mouth  did  not  smile, 
but  snarled,  both  when  he  spoke  and  when 
he  should  have  smiled  ;  and  when  he 
snarled  the  whole  of  his  teeth  and  a  part 
of  the  gums  were  displayed.  The  teeth 
were  not  as  in  other  human  beings — inci- 
sors, canines,  and  molars  :  they  were  all  ex- 
actly alike,  above  and  below,  each  tooth  a 
gleaming  white  triangle,  broad  at  the  gum 
where  it  touched  its  companion  teeth,  and 
with  a  point  sharp  as  the  sharpest-pointed 
dagger.  They  were  like  the  teeth  of  a 
shark  or  crocodile.  I  noticed  that  when 
he  showed  them,  which  was  very  often. 


they  were  not  set  together  as  in  dogs, 
weasels,  and  other  savage  snarling  anima/s, 
but  apart,  showing  the  whole  terrible  ser- 
ration in  the  huge  red  mouth. 

After  getting  his  gin  he  joined  in  the 
boisterous  conversation  with  the   others, 
and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing his  face  for  several  minutes,   all  the 
time  with  a  curious  feeling  that  I  bad  pat 
myself  into  a  cage  with  a  savage  animal 
of  horrible  aspect,    whose  instincts  were 
utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  were  probably 
not  very  pleasant.     It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  whenever  one  of  the  others  ad- 
dressed him  directly,   or  turned  to  him 
when  speaking,  it  was  with  a  curioua  ex- 
pression, not  of  fear,    but  partly  amuse- 
ment and  partly  something  else  which  I 
could  not  fathom.     Now,  one  might  think 
that  this  was  natural  enough  purely  on  ac- 
count of  the  man's  extraordinary  appear- 
ance.    I  do  not  think  that  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation ;  for  however  strange  a  man's 
appearance  may  be,  his  intimate  friends 
and  associates  soon  lose  all  sense  of  won- 
der at  his  strangeness,   and  even  forget 
that   he  is  unlike  others.     My   belief  is 
that  this  curiosity,  or  whatever  it  was  they 
showed  in  their  faces,  was  due  to  some- 
thing in  his  character — a  mental  strange- 
ness, showing  itself  at  unexpected  times, 
and  which  might  flash  out  at  any  moment 
to  amu^ie  or  astonish  them.     There  was 
certainly   a   correspondence   between  the 
snarling  action  of  the  mouth  and  the  dan- 
gerous form  of  the  teeth,  perfect  as  that 
in  any  snarling  animal  ;  and  such  animals, 
it  should  be  remembered,  snarl  not  only 
when  angry  and  threatening,  but  in  their 
playful  moods  as  well.     Other  and  more 
important  correspondences  or  correlations 
might  have  existed  ;  and  the   voice  was 
certainly  unlike  any  human  voice  I  have 
ever  heard,  whether  in  white,  red,  or  black 
man.     But  the  time  I  had  for  observation 
was  short,  the  conversation  revealed  noth- 
ing further,  and  by- and- by  I  went  away 
in  search  of  the  odorous  kitchen,  where 
there  would  bo  hot  water  for  coffee,  or  at 
all  events  cold  water  and  a  kettle,  and  ma- 
terrals  for  making  a  fire — to  wit,  bones  of 
dead  cattle,  '^  buffalo  chips,"  and  rancid 
fat. 

I  have  never  been  worried  with  the  wish 
or  ambition  to  be  a  head-hunter  in  the 
Dyak  sense,  but  on  this  one  occasion  I  did 
wish  that  it  had  been  possrble,  wrtbout 
violating  any  law,  or  doing  anything  to  a 
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fellow- creature  which  I   should  not  like 
douc  to  mjejf,  to  have  obtained  possession 
of  this  man's  head,  with  its  set  of  unique 
and  terrible  teeth.     For  how,  in  the  name 
of  Evolution,  did  he  come  by  them,  and 
by  other  physical  peculiarities — the  snarl- 
ing  habit  and  that  high-pitched   animal 
voice,    for  instance — which  made  him  a 
being  different  from  others — one  separate 
and    far  apart  ?     Was  he,    so   admirably 
formed,    so  complete  and  well-balanced, 
merely   a  freak  of  nature,  to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  phrase — a  sport,  or  spontaneous 
individual  variation — an  experiment  for  a 
new  human  type,  imagined  by  Nature  in 
some  past  period,  inconceivably  long  ago, 
but   which  she  had  only   now,  too  late, 
found  time  to  carry  out  ?     Or  rather  was 
he,  like  that  little  hairy  maiden  exhibited 
not  long  ago  in  London,  a  reproduction 
of  the  past,  the  mystery  called  reversion 
— a  something  in  the  life  of  a  species  like 
memory  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  the 
memory  which  suddenly  brings  back  to 
the  old  man's  mind  the  image  of  his  child- 
hood ?     For  no  dream-monster  in  human 
form  ever  appeared  to  me  with  so  strange 
and  terrible  a  face  ;  and  this  was  no  dream 
but  sober  fact,  for  I  saw  and  spoke  with 
this  man  ;  and  unless  cold  steel  has  given 
him   his  quietus,   or  his   own  horse  has 
crushed  him,  or  a  mad  bull  gored  him — 
all  natural  forms  of  death  in  that  wild  land 
— he  is  probably  still  living  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,   and  perhaps  at  this  very 
moment  drinking  gin  at  some  astonished 
traveller's  expense  at  that  very  bar  where 
I   met   him.     The  old  Palaeolithic  man, 
judging  from  the  few  remains  we  have  of 


him,  must  have  had  an  unspeakably  savage 
and,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  repulsive  and 
horrible  aspect,  with  his  villainous  low 
receding  forehead,  broad  nose,  great  pro- 
jecting upper  jaw,  and  retreating  chin  ;  to 
meet  such  a  man  face  to  face  in  Piccadilly 
would  frighten  a  nervous  person  of  the 
present  time.  But  his  teeth  were  not  un- 
like our  own,  only  very  much  larger  and 
more  powerful,  and  well  adapted  to  their 
work  of  masticating  the  flesh,  underdone 
and  possibly  raw,  of  mammoth  and  rhinoc- 
eros. If,  then,  this  living  man  recalls  a 
type  of  the  past,  it  is  of  a  remoter  past, 
a  more  primitiue  man,  the  volume  of 
whose  history  is  missing  from  the  geologi- 
cal record.  To  speculate  on  such  a  sub- 
ject seems  idle  and  useless  ;  and  when  I 
coveted  possession  of  that  head  it  was  not 
because  I  thought  that  it  might  lead  to 
any  fresh  discovery,  A  lower  motive  in- 
spired the  feeling.  I  wished  for  it  only 
that  I  might  bring  it  over  the  sea,  to  drop 
it  like  a  new  apple  of  discord,  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  among  the  an- 
thropologists and  evolutionists  generally 
of  this  old  and  learned  world.  Inscribed, 
of  course,  "To  the  most  learned,"  but 
giving  no  locality  and  no  particulars.  I 
wished  to  do  that  for  the  pleasure — not  a 
very  noble  kind  of  pleasure,  I  allow — of 
witnessing  from  some  safe  hiding-place  the 
stupendous  strife  that  would  have  ensued 
— a  battle  more  furious,  lasting,  and  fatal 
to  many  a  brave  knight  of  biology,  than 
was  ever  yet  fought  over  any  bone  or  bony 
fragment  or  fabric  ever  picked  up,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  skeleton  of  the  Neander- 
thal.— LongmarCs  Magazine. 
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BOGEB  BACON. 
(A  FoROOTTKN  Son  of  Oxford.) 

BY    W.  L.   COURTNEY. 


**  Oxford,"  says  Dr.  Folliott,  in  Pea- 
cock's tale  of  Crotchet  Castle,  "  was  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  days  of  Friar  Ba- 
con. But  the  Friar  is  gone,  and  his  learn- 
ing with  him.  Nothing  of  him  is  left  but 
the  immortal  nose,  which,  when  his  brazen 
head  had  tumbled  to  pieces,  crying 
*  Time's  Past,'  was  the  only  palpable  frag- 
ment among  its  minutely  pulverized  atoms, 
and  which  is  still  resplendent  over  the 
^  portals  of  its  cognominal  college.     That 


nose,  sir,  is  the  only  thing  to  which  I  shall 
take  off  my  hat  in  all  this  Babylon  of 
buried  literature."  Few,  probably,  of 
the  athletic  youths  who  pass  through  the 
gate  of  Brasenose  imitate  the  example  of 
Dr.  Folliott,  or  have  any  idea  of  the  his- 
torical incidents  to  which  the  reverend 
doctor  is  here  making  allusion.  If  they 
keep  the  brazen  emblem  of  which  they  are 
so  justly  proud  on  the  bows  of  their  rac- 
ing craft  on  the  river,  or  suspended  on  the 
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walls  of  their  rooms,  they  do  not  connect 
it  with  that  strange  and  wonderful  head  of 
brass  which  Roger  Bacon  constructed, 
with  the  aid  of  Friar  Bungay,  to  speak  to 
him  in  mystic  and  oracular  tones  of  things 
past  and  present  and  to  come.  Friar  Ba- 
con's study,  which  was  only  demolished  a 
century  ago,  was  situated  on  the  old  Folly 
Bridge  ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  can  be 
found  in  Skelton's  Oxonia  Antigua,  In 
the  civil  wars  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  post  of  observation,  but  originally  it 
had  been  the  scene,  according  to  popular 
report,  of  those  arts  of  necromancy  and 
magic  with  which  Bacon  amused  himself 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  story 
went  that  the  brazen  head  was  once  con- 
sulted by  Bungay  and  Bacon  as  to  the 
best  means  of  rendering  England  impreg- 
nable. For  a  long  time  the  head  was  si- 
lent, and  when  at  last  the  answer  came, 
the  monks,  busy  with  some  other  devilry, 
did  not  hear  the  oracle.  Wood,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Oxfordy  discusses  with 
quaint  gravity  whether  Bacon  did  or  did 
not  receive  diabolical  asistance  in  his  manu- 
factures. "Some  imagined,"  he  says, 
"  that  Bacon  was  in  alliance  with  the  Evil 
One,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  spiritual 
ao^ency  ho  made  a  brazen  head,  and  im- 
parted to  it  the  gift  of  speech  ;  and  these 
magical  operations,  as  Bale  states  by  mis- 
take, were  wrought  by  him  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Brazen  Nose  Hall.  Whether 
he  did  this  by  the  powers  of  natural  magic 
is  for  the  present  a  question.  Certainly 
John  Ernest  Burgravius,  in  a  work  on 
these  subjects,  contends  that  Bacon  was 
indebted  to  celestial  influences  and  to  the 
power  of  sympathy,  for  these  operations. 
To  this  he  refers  the  talking  statues  (statuce 
Mercuriales),  .  .  .  However  it  was,  I 
am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  Devil  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They-  were 
produced  by  Bacon's  great  skill  in  me- 
chanics, and  his  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  electricity,  and  not,  as  the  ignorant  and 
even  the  better- informed  surmised,  molten 
and  forged  in  an  infernal  furnace. '*  But 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Bacon  was  sub- 
jected to  such  damaging  suppositions,  for 
such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  convents 
and  hostel ries  that  the  monks  and  friars 
**  knew  no  more  of  a  circle  than  its  prop- 
erty of  keeping  away  evil  spirits,  and  they 
dreaded  lest  religion  itself  should  be 
wounded  by  the  angles  of  a  triangle." 
It  is  strange  that  Oxford  and  England 


should  for  dve  centuries  have  been  so  far 
incurious  about  one  of  her  greatest  sons 
that  it  was  only  in  1*733  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Opus  JUajus  was  published  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Jebb.  The  facts  even  of  Ba- 
con's life  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  He 
seems  to  have  been  bom  at  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  about  1214,  and  to  have 
been  educated  at  Brasenose  College  in  Ox- 
ford, although  MertoQ  College  has  also 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  his  youthful 
learning.  It  was  the  custom  of  promising^ 
students  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  and  Bacon's  progress  in 
theology  and  mathematics  secured  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  besides  the 
honor  of  being  held  by  the  Parisians  as 
the  ornament  of  their  University.  Either 
on  his  return  to  England,  or  at  an  earlier 
date,  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  perhaps  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  celebrated  Grost^te,  Bisnop  of  Lin- 
coln. It  was  the  time  when  Henry  III. 
was  waging  doubtful  war  with  De  Mont- 
fort  and  his  barons,  and  Bacon  and  his 
family  had  been  stout  partisans  of  the 
King.  Nevertheless,  Robert  Bacon  (prob- 
ably uncle  of  the  philosopher)  had  not 
hesitated  to  tell  Henry  that  peace  between 
himself  and  the  barons  was  impossible  un- 
less Pierre  Desroches,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  banished  from  his  counsels  ; 
and  the  young  Roger  Bacon  added  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris) 
that  the  King  had  to  beware  of  the  self- 
same dangers  which  sailors  incur  on  the 
sea,  viz.  **  pierres"  and  **  roches,"  thus 
alluding  by  a  bold  witticism  to  the  hated 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the  year  1263 
or  1264  an  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  indirectly  led  to  the  com- 
position of  Bacon's  chief  works.  Guy  de 
Foulques,  U  rban's  ambassador  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  informed  by  a  clerk,  named 
Raymond  of  Laon,  of  the  friar's  learning 
and  his  discoveries  ;  and,  when  he  him- 
self  afterward  became  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  IV.,  wrote  a  letter  re- 
questing that  some  detailed  account  should 
be  sent  him  of  these  philosophical  achieve- 
ments. *'  In  order  that  we  may  better 
know  your  intentions,"  the  prelate  wrote, 
*'  we  will  and  we  ordain,  in  the  name  of 
our  apostolical  authority,  that,  despite  all 
contrary  injunction  of  any  prelate  whatso- 
ever,  or  any  constitution  of  your  order, 
you  should  send  us  with  all  possible  speed 
a  fair  copy  (scriptum  de  bona  litera)  of 
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that  work  which  we  begged  you  to  com- 
moDicate  to  our  dear  son  Kaymond  of 
LaoTiy  when  we  were  legate."  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  appeial  that  Bacon  wrote, 
in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement,  the  Opus  Majus^  the  Opiia 
Minus,  and  the  Optis  Tertium^  in  the  al- 
most incredibly  short  space  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  (1267). 

How  great  the  difficulty,  how  over- 
whelming the  discouragement,  we  can 
leain  from  what  Bacon  himself  tells  us  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  Opus  Tertium, 
The  Pope  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
writings  had  already  been  composed  by 
Bacon  on  science.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  for  his  superiors,  so  far  from  encour- 
aging him,  had  strictly  prohibited  him 
from  writing,  **  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  the  book,  and  many  days'  fasting  on 
bread  and  water,  if  any  book  written  by 
me  or  belonging  to  my  house  should  be 
communicated  to  strangers.  Nor  could  I 
get  a  fair  copy  made  except  by  employing 
transcribers  unconnected  with  our  order  ; 
and  then  they  would  have  copied  my 
works  to  serve  themselves  or  others,  with- 
out any  regard  to  my  wishes,  as  authors' 
works  are  often  pirated  by  the  knavery  of 
transcribers  at  Paris. "  Further,  it  was  in 
▼ajn  to  plead  the  cause  of  science  among 
men  who  were  either  indifferent  or  openly 
contemptuous  and  hostile.  The  worst 
thing  of  all  was  the  want  of  money. 
^'  For  I  had  to  expend  over  this  business 
more  than  sixty  French  livres,  a  true  ac- 
count of  which  I  will  hereafter  set  forth. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you  did  not  think 
of  these  expenses,  because  seated  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  world  you  have  so  many 
things  to  think  about  that  no  one  can 
properly  gauge  the  anxieties  of  your  mind. 
But  the  messengers  who  carried  the  letter 
were  wrong  not  to  make  some  mention  of 
my  needs,  and  they  themselves  would  not 
ipend  a  single  penny,  although  I  told 
tnem  that  I  would  write  to  yon  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  loans,  and  that  every  one 
^onld  get  back  what  he  lent  to  me.  I 
have  no  money,  as  you  know,  nor  can  I 
have,  nor  in  consequence  can  I  borrow, 
because  I  have  got  no  snrety  to  offer.  I 
gent,  therefore,  to  my  brother,  but  he, 
because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king's  cause, 
has  been  so  pauperized,  by  constantly  hav- 
ing to  ransom  himself  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  that  he  could  give  me  no  as- 
sistance, nor  indeed  have  I  ever  had  any 


answer  from  him  up  to  this  day."  Bacon 
then  turned  to  many  men  in  high  station, 
some  of  whom,  as  he  bitterly  adds,  the 
Pope  knew  by  their  faces,  but  whose 
minds  he  did  not  know.  **  But  how  often 
was  I  looked  upon  as  a  shameless  beggar  ! 
(improbus).  How  often  was  I  repulsed  ! 
Uow  often  I  was  put  off,  and  what  con- 
fusion 1  felt  within  myself  !  Distressed 
above  all  that  can  be  imagined,  1  com- 
pelled my  friends,  even  those  who  were  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  to  contribute 
what  they  had,  to  sell  much  of  their  prop- 
erty, to  pawn  the  rest,  to  raise  money  at 
interest.  And  yet  by  reason  of  their  pov- 
erty frequently  did  I  abandon  the  work, 
frequently  did  I  give  it  up  in  despair  and 
forbear  to  proceed,  so  that  had  I  known 
that  you  had  not  taken  thought  of  all 
these  expenses,  for  the  whole  world  I 
would  not  have  proceeded  with  it ;  sooner 
would  I  have  given  myself  up  to  prison." 
To  prison  Bacon  was  actually  sent,  and 
perhaps  more  than  once  by  those  who 
were  cither  jealous  or  afraid  of  him. 
Uieronymus  de  Asculo,  who  was  made 
General  of  the  Order  in  1274,  is  said  to 
have  committed  him  to  prison  because  his 
doctrines  contained  aliquas  navitates  sus- 
pectds.  Wood  says  that  he  appealed  to 
Nicholas  IV.,  but  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was 
no  other  than  Uieronymus  himself,  who 
succeeded  Johannes  Caietanus,  Nicholas 
III.,  and  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  could 
not  be  doubtful.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  subsequently  released  by 
Raymond  Galfred,  and  to  have  survived 
Nicholas  by  some  months.  He  died  when 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  on  the  feast  of 
St  Barnabas,  and  was  buried  at  the  Gray 
Friars'  Church  in  Oxford. 

Not  only  was  his  body  committed  to 
the  dust,  but  his  writings  also,  for  it  seems 
that  means  were  taken  to  prevent  any  of 
his  works  from  becoming  known  and 
read.  Long  enough  was  the  period  of 
their  burial.  From  the  thirteenth  century 
we  have  to  pass  to  the  eighteenth  to  find 
the  first  edition  of  Bacon's  capital  work. 
It  was  in  1733  that  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  the 
Opus  MajuSf  the  editor  himself  being  the 
father  of  that  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  the  phy- 
sician, who  figures  in  the  pages  of  Boswell's 
Johnson.  Then  another  century  had  to 
elapse  before  any  further  notice  was  taken 
of  Bacon.  In  1848,  M.  Victor  Cousin 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Douai  a  manu- 
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script  which  turned  out  to  be  Bacon's 
Opu$  Teriiurriy  and  published  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Journal  dea  SavaniSy  though 
he  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  there 
was  also  a  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  The  only  copy  of  the  Opus 
Minus,  or  at  least  of  a  portion  of  it,  is 
also  in  the  Bodleian,  and  was  edited  for 
the  Rolls  Series  by  Professor  Brewer  in 
1859,  who  included  in  his  volume  the 
treatise  which  he  calls  Compendium  Phi- 
losophice,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  Of  more  recent  commentaries 
on  Bacon,  we  are  only  able  to  mention 
two,  one  by  Professor  J.  K.  Ingram  at 
Dublin,  the  other  by  a  Bordeaux  savant, 
M.  Eraile  Charles.*  While  his  namesake, 
Francis  Bacon,  has  received  perhaps  more 
than  his  meed  of  attention  in  England, 
the  earlier  and  the  more  original  thinker 
still  remains  in  much  of  the  obscurity  to 
which  he  was  condemned  by  contemporary 
fanaticism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  parallelism 
between  the  two  English  reformers,  not 
only  in  their  general  attitude  toward  med- 
isBval  thought,  but  also  even  in  the  details 
of  literary  expression.  Perhaps  no  phrase 
of  Francis  Bacon  is  better  known  than  the 
apophthegmatic  utterance,  ^ '  Antiquitas 
seculi  juventus  mundi,''  which  appears  in 
thi  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  But  his 
namesake  had  forestalled  him.  '*  We  are 
told,*'  says  Roger  Bacon,  "  that  we  ought 
to  respect  the  ancients  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
ancients  are  worthy  of  all  respect  and  grati- 
tude for  having  opened  out  the  proper 
path  for  us.  But  after  all  the  ancients 
were  only  men,  and  they  have  often  been 
mistaken  ;  indeed,  they  have  committed 
all  the  more  errors  just  because  they  are 
ancients,  for  in  matters  of  learning  the 
youngest  are  in  reality  the  oldest :  modern 
generations  ought  to  surpass  their  prede- 
cessors, because  they  inherit  their  labors." 
An  equally  well-known  doctrine  of  Lord 
Verulam  is  that  in  which  he  recounts  in 
the  Novum  Organum  the  **  idola,"  or 
false  presuppositions  which  hinder  the 
path  of  knowledge.  But  the  Franciscan 
monk  had  already  detailed  certain  *'  offen- 
dicula, ' '  or  stumbling  blocks  to  truth,  some 
of  which  can  be  compared  with  those  men- 
tioned by  the  later  writer.  Both  the  Ba- 
cons were  agreed  in  their  admiration  of 

*  M.  Emile  Saisset  has  also  written  a  chap, 
ter  on  Baoon  in  his  Descartes :  ses  precwsturs 
et  ses  disciples. 


Seneca  :  both  thought  that  the  removal  of 
obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  science  was  a 
task  worthy  of  kings.  None  but  a  pope 
or  an  emperor,  or  some  magnificent  king 
like  Louis  IX.,  is  sufficient  for  these 
things,  is  the  observation  of  Roger  Bacon  ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  Advancement  re- 
marks that  the  removal  of  obstacles  is  an 
"Opus  Basilicum."  Here,  too,  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  "  Utilitas  enim  illaruni 
(t.e.  scientiarum)  non  traditur  in  eis  scd 
exterius  expectatur,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Opus  Tertium ;  and  Francis  Bacon 
almost  translates  the  words  in  his  Fiftieth 
Essay  : — *  *  For  they  (studies  or  sciences) 
teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that  is  a  wis- 
dom  without  them  and  above  them  won 
by  observation."  The  following  sen- 
tences, taken  from  the  Opus  Tertium  of 
Roger  Bacon,  might  well  have  come  from 
the  writings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  : — 
"  I  call  experimental  science  that  which 
neglects  arguments,  for  the  strongest  argu- 
ments prove  nothing  so  long  as  the  con- 
clusions are  not  verified  by  experience." 
"  Experimental  science  is  the  queen  of  the 
sciences  and  the  goal  of  all  spe<'ulation. " 
Just  as  the  Novum  Organum  distinguishes 
between  two  kinds  of  experience — the  un- 
methodical, which  is  **  mera  palpatio," 
and  that  which  is  based  on  system  and 
method — so,  too,  does  Roger  Bacon. 
"  There  is,"  he  says,  **  a  natural  and  im- 
perfect experience  which  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  own  power,  which  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  its  own  proceedings,  and  which 
is  after  the  fashion  of  artisans  and  not  of 
the  learned.  Above  it,  and  above  all  the 
speculative  sciences  and  all  the  arts,  there 
is  the  art  of  making  expeiiences  which  are 
neither  powerless  nor  incomplete. ' '  *  But 
the  monk  saw  clearly  what  the  Chancellor 
did  not  always  recognize,  that  this  method- 
ical experience  depended  essentially  on  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  mathematical  for- 
mula. *' Physicists  ought  to  know  that 
their  science  is  powerless  unless  they  apply 
to  it  the  power  of  mathematics,  withont 
which  observation  languishes  and  is  in- 
capable of  certitude,"  is  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  Opus  Majus.  The 
value  of  method,  and  of  a  method  which 
was  formed  after  a  mathematical  model, 
is  as  patent  to  Roger  Bacon  as  it  was  long 
afterward  to  Descartes.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Compen- 

♦  Opus  Tertium,  cap.  13. 
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dium  Philosopkice  are  sentences,  which 
are  fall  of  the  spirit  of  the  Discours  de  la 
JIfethode  : — "Universal  knowledge  re- 
quires the  most  perfect  method.  This 
method  consists  in  such  a  caref al  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  elements  of  a  prob- 
lem that  the  antecedent  should  come  be- 
fore the  consequent,  the  more  easy  before 
the  more  diflRcult,  the  general  before  the 
particular,  the  less  before  the  greater. 
The  shortness  of  life  further  requires  that 
vre  should  choose  for  our  study  the  most 
useful  objects  ;  and  we  ought,  in  fine,  to 
exhibit  knowledge  with  all  clearness  and 
oertitude,  without  taint  of  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity. Now  all  this  is  impossible  with- 
out experience.  For  we  have,  as  means 
of  knowledge,  authority,  reasoning,  and 
experience.  But  authority  is  valueless 
unless  its  warranty  be  shown  :  it  does  not 
explain,  it  only  forces  us  to  believe.  And 
so  far  as  reasoning  is  concerned,  we  can- 
not distinguish  between  sophism  and  proof 
unless  we  verify  the  conclusion  by  experi- 
ence and  practice.**  Francis  Bacon  could 
not  have  penned  more  vigorous  utterances 
than  these. 

It  is  true  that  the  later  thinker  is  more 
wrath  with  Aristotle  ;  but  Roger  Bacon 
also  exhibits  his  impatience  of  the  scholas- 
tic yoke.  **  It  is  only  half  a  century 
ago,"  he  cries,  **  that  Aristotle  was  sus- 
pected of  impiety  and  banished  from  the 
schools.  To- day  he  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  sovereign.  But  what  is  his  title  ? 
Learned  he  undoubtedly  is^  but  he  does 
not  know  everything.  He  did  what  was 
possible  for  his  times,  but  he  has  not 
reached  the  limits  of  wisdom."  But 
what  especially  vexed  his  scholarly  mind 
was  that  the  very  Aristotle  to  whom  ap- 
peal was  so  constantly  made  as  arbiter  of 
all  disputes  was  not  known  in  his  original 
tongue,  but  only  through  miserably  defec- 
tive and  misleading  translations.  Re- 
former as  he  was  at  heart,  Roger  Bacon 
thought  that  a  real  comparative  grammar 
was  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs.  He 
has  much  magisterial  scorn  for  the  scholars 
of  his  day.  Both  in  the  Compendium 
Philosopkice  (c.  8)  and  in  the  Opus  Ter- 
tium  (c.  10),  he  delivers  his  mind  with 
great  plainness  of  speech  on  this  subject : 
— **  We  have  numerous  translations  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  Michael  Scot,  Alfred 
the  Englishman,  Herman  the  German,  and 
William  Fleming,  but  there  is  such  an 
utter  falsity  in  all  their  writings  that  none 


can  sufficiently  wonder  at  it.  For  a  trans- 
lation to  be  true,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
translator  should  know  the  language  from 
which  he  is  translating,  the  language  into 
which  he  translates,  and  the  science  he 
wishes  to  translate.  But  who  is  he  ?  and 
I  will  praise  him,  for  he  has  done  marvel- 
lous things.  Certainly  none  of  the  above- 
named  had  any  true  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  or  the  sciences,  as  is  clear,  not  from 
their  translations  only,  but  their  condition 
of  life.  All  were  alive  in  my  time  ;  some 
in  their  youth  contemporaries  with  Gerard 
of  Cremona,  who  was  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  among  them.  Herman 
the  German,  who  was  verv  intimate  with 
Gerard,  is  still  alive  and  a  oishop.  When 
I  questioned  him  about  certain  books  of 
logic,  which  he  had  to  translate  from  the 
Arabic,  he  roundly  told  me  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  logic,  and  therefore  did  not 
dare  to  translate  them  ;  and  certainly,  if 
he  was  unacquainted  with  logic,  he  could 
know  nothing  of  other  sciences  as  ho 
ought.  Nor  did  he  understand  Arabic, 
as  he  confessed,  because  he  was  rather  an 
assistant  in  the  translations  than  the  real 
translator.  For  he  kept  Saracens  about 
him  in  Spain,  who  had  a  principal  hand  in 
his  translations.  And  so  of  the  rest,  espe- 
cially the  notorious  William  Fleming,  who 
is  now  in  such  reputation.  Whereas  it  is 
well  known  to  all  the  literati  in  Paris  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  sciences  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek  to  which  he  makes  such  pre- 
tensions ;  and  therefore  he  translates 
falsely  and  corrupts  the  philosophy  of  the 
Latins.**  Else v^ here  Bacon  declares  that 
there  are  not  five  men  in  Latin  Christen, 
dom  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Arabic  grammars.  He  knew 
them  well,  he  adds,  for  he  had  made  dili- 
gent inquiry  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and 
had  himself  labored  much  in  these  things. 
How,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
there  be  any  real  knowledge  of  Aristotle  ? 
Only  a  few  of  his  many  works  remained, 
and  they  were  mutilated.  The  Organon 
had  considerable  lacunaa.  The  History 
of  Animals  bad  originally  fifty  books  ;  in 
the  Latin  versions  there  are  only  nineteen. 
Only  ten  books  of  the  Metaphysics  had 
been  preserved,  and  in  the  commonly  used 
translation  a  crowd  of  chapters  and  an  in- 
finity of  lines  were  missing.  But  even  of 
these  fragments  is  there  any  knowledge  ? 
Men  read  them,  but  only  in  the  Latin 
translations,  which  are  miserably  executed 
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and  full  of  errors.  **  I  am  certain/'  says 
Bacon,  "  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Latin  world  if  Aristotle  had  not 
been  translated  at  all  than  that  it  should 
have  such  an  obscure  and  corrupt  version 
of  him."  Therefore  Robert  Grost^te  was 
right,  he  thinks,  to  neglect  Aristotle  alto- 
gether and  write  on  his  own  account,  mak- 
ing use  of  his  own  experience  ;  and  he 
especially  refers  to  the  Bishop's  treatises 
on  comets  and  the  rainbow.  Ilence  Bacon 
attempts  with  minute  accuracy  to  prose- 
cute philological  studies,  and  in  the  Com- 
pendium PkiloBophioe  is  to  be  found  a 
specimen  of  Greek  palaBography,  **  the 
earliest  in  all  probability  extant  in  West- 
ern Christendom."  *  In  his  treatise  on 
comparative  grammar,  the  MS.  of  which 
exists  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
he  wrote  a  short  Greek  accidence  with  a 
paradigm  of  the  verb  tvtttw. 

Neither  in  logic  nor  in  metaphysics  is 
Bacon's  work  so  valuable  as  in  mathe- 
matics and  science.  He  seems,  indeed, 
not  to  have  been  a  philosopher  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  might  be  applicable  to 
Bruno  or  perhaps  Campanella,  but  he  had 
a  true  insight  into  many  scientific  prob- 
lems and  a  rare  genius  for  invention,  in 
which  he  is  far  superior  to  his  more  mod- 
em namesake.  In  logic  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  Nominalist,  though  hardly  in  so 
pronounced  a  manner  as  William  of  Oek- 
ham,  while  he  is  on  the  side  of  modem 
philosophy  in  his  dislike  of  scholastic  sub- 
tleties and  abstractions  and  his  disbelief 
in  the  so-called  sensible  and  intelligible 
species.  But  though  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  invent  gun- 
powder, it  seems  clear  that  he  either  ac- 
tually discovered  or  very  much  improved 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  ;  and 
like  Descartes,  he  made  a  study  of  refrac- 
tions of  light,  and  produced  a  theory  of 
the  rainbow.  Moreover,  his  knowledge 
of  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  eye,  and 
the  precision  with  which  he  described  and 
analyzed  its  various  component  parts,  form 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  his  scientific 
ingenuity. 

But  perhaps  his  chief  title  to  fame  is 
the  reform  of  the  calendar,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  which 
was  never  carried  out  till  1582  under 
Gregory  XIII.     **  Since  the  time  of  Julius 

*  Brewer,  R,  Bacon:  Opera  InedUa;  intro- 
dnotion,  p.  bdii. 


Caesar,"  he  says,  "  errors  in  the  calendar 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  despite  the 
attempted  corrections  of  the  Nicaean  Coun- 
cil and  of  Eusebius,  Victorinus,  Cyrillus, 
and  Bede.  These  errors  arise  from  a 
faulty  evaluation  of  the  year,  which  Csesar 
estimates  to  consist  of  365^  days,  so  that 
a  whole  day  is  intercalated  every  four 
years.  But  the  length  of  the  solar  year 
is  really  less  than  this  by  about  eleven 
minutes  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  130  years 
a  day  too  much  has  been  counted,  and 
this  day  should  be  cut  oft  at  the  end  of 
such  a  period.  Nor  are  the  moon's  quar- 
ters rightly  estimated  by  the  Church.  At 
the  end  of  356  years  we  shall  be  wrong  by 
a  whole  day,  and  at  the  end  of  4,266  years 
the  moon  will  be  full  in  the  heavens  while 
it  will  be  marked  new  on  the  calendar.*' 
"  A  reform  is  necessary,"  Bacon  tells  the 
Pope  ;  "  every  one  wlio  is  instmcted  in 
calculation  and  astronomy  knows  it  veiy 
well,  and  laughs  at  the  ignorance  of  priests, 
who  keep  things  as  they  are.  Arabians, 
Hebrews,  and  Greeks  are  horrified  at  the 
stupidity  which  is  shown  by  Christians  in 
their  chronology,  and  in  the  celebration 
of  their  solemn  days.  And  yet  Christians 
have  enough  astronomical  knowledge  to 
arrive  at  a  fixed  basis  for  calculation. 
Only  let  your  Keverence  give  orders,  and 
you  will  find  men  to  remedy  these  faults, 
not  only  those  of  which  Ihavo  spoken, 
but  others  besides.  If  this  glorious  work 
were  to  be  accomplished  in  the  time  of 
your  Holiness  one  of  the  greatest,  best, 
and  most  perfect  enterprises  would  be  ao- 
complished  which  have  been  attempted  in 
the  Church  of  God." 

The  last  sentence  in  the  quotation  just 
given  strikes  a  note  which  is  never  absent 
m  Roger  Bacon  and  which  rings  in  con- 
sonance with  his  age.  Sometimes  Bacon 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sceptic  and  a  revolution- 
ary, as  a  man  who  antedated  Luther  or 
was  in  full  revolt  like  Yanini  or  Brano. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  trath.  He 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  workings  of  nature, 
and  in  many  respects  possessed  a  real  in- 
stinct for  science  ;  but  ne  was  also  a  monk, 
not  only  because  he  could  not  help  him- 
self, but  also  because  such  a  life  was  in 
accordance  with  his  nature,  and  satisfied 
some  of  his  personal  instincts.  Hence  no 
scepticism  is  allowed  to  touch  the  revealed 
truths  of  religion,  and  his  inquiries  only 
have  their  scope  within  the  range  of  see- 
on  dary  and  mechanical  causes.     He  be- 
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liev^ea  that  philosophy  can  do  nothing 
against  the  truth  but  only  for  the  truth. 
He  is  not  a  hardy  metaphysician,  who 
vfiW  let  his  thoughts  carry  him  without  re- 
serve to  the  secret  fountains  of  being  ; 
but  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholastic,  he  re- 
gards the  active  intelligence  of  Aristotle 
as  equivalent  to  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Nor 
does  he  fail  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
characteristic  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He,  too,  has  a  faith  in  alchemy, 
he  accepts  the  influence  of  the  stars,  he 
even  anticipates  the  modern  magic  of  mes- 
merism.* He,  too,  will  try  to  find  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  secret  of  a 
life  which  exceeds  the  normal  measure  of 
inan.  What  he  had  done  in  science  seems 
but  an  earnest  of  what  science  can  do  ; 
and  there  is  at  once  scientific  faith  and 
childish  credulity  in  his  anticipations  of 


the  future.  Listen  to  the  Franciscan  of 
the  thirteenth  century  as  he  forecasts  in 
his  cell  the  possibilities  of  a  coming  age  : 
— **  There  shall  be  rowing  without  oars 
and  sailing  without  sails  ;  carriages  which 
shall  roll  along  with  unimagined  speed 
with  no  cattle  to  drag  them  ;  instruments 
to  fly  with,  with  which  a  man  shall  by  a 
spring  move  artificial  wings  beating  the 
air  like  the  wings  of  birds  ;  a  little  mech- 
anism three  fingers  long,  which  shall 
raise  or  lower  enormous  weights  ;  a  ma- 
chine to  enable  a  man  to  walk  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  and  over  the  surface  of 
waves  without  danger,  and  bridges  over 
rivers  which  shall  rest  neither  on  piles  nor 
columns.*'  So  Bacon  dreams  in  his  treat- 
ise, D$  Afirabilif  but  it  was  a  dream  which 
was  full  of  the  instinctive  prophecy  of 
genius. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  novel 
of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.  I  have  never  been  a  Review- 
er. I  have  none  of  the  gifts  which  enable 
80  many  Reviewers  with  consummate  skill 
to  be  blind  to  great  merits  and  lynx-eyed 
to  minute  errors  and  misprints.  The  mer- 
its of  any  book  worthy  of  the  name  invari- 
nbly  loom  larger  before  me  than  its  faults. 
If  it  is  animated  by  a  noble  and  serious 
purpose  I  read  it  with  the  sole  desire  to 
gain  what  I  can  from  it,  and  I  leave  its 
errors  and  limitations  to  be  pointed  out  by 
others,  who  will,  perhaps,  revel  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  superiority  in  the  con- 
temptuous condemnation  of  books  of  which 
they  could  not  have  written  a  single  page. 
So  many  of  the  purest  and  grandest  works 
of  genius  with  which  the  world  has  ever 
been  enriched  have  been  trampled  upon 
by  anonymous  arrogance,  and  have  contin- 
ued uninjured  their  beneficent  influence, 
still  *'  *'  adding  sunlight  to  daylight  by  mak- 
ing the  happy  happier  ;' '  and  so  many 
books,  radically  useless  and  unworthy, 
have  been  heralded  into  life  with  flourishes 
of  trumpets  and  indiscriminate  praise — 


*  Opus  Majus,  Dooai  edition,  p.  251. 
TerUtan,  cap.  27. 
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only  to  die  before  the  year  is  over— that  I 
for  one  will  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  praising  books  which  are  foredoomed 
to  failure,  or  sneering  at  books  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  imperfections,  ful- 
fil in  any  measure  the  aims  which  the 
authors  have  set  before  themselves,  and 
may  increase  the  knowledge  or  hallow  the 
aspirations  of  those  who  read  them. 

Of  the  author  of  "  The  Nether  World  " 
I  know  nothing,  and  his  previous  novel, 
^'  Demos,"  has  left  no  strong  impression 
on  my  mind.  But  his  present  work  is  so 
sombre  and  earnest  in  its  terrible  realism 
that  it  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  any 
serious  thinker. 

And  this  realism  gives  to  it  a  far  deeper 
significance  than  at  all  belongs  to  it  as  a 
novel.  It  is  well  fitted  to  bring  the  care- 
less, the  indolent,  the  selfish,  the  luxuri- 
ous face  to  face  with  problems  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  Government  or  So- 
ciety much  longer  to  ignore.  Those  prob- 
lems make  some  of  us  feel  as  if  the  splen- 
dor  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  built 
upon  the  slopes  of  a  volcano,  neither  ex- 
tinct nor  even  slumbering,  but  which  gives 
signs,  from  time  to  time,  that  not  many 
years  hence  it  may  burst  into  terrible  erup- 
tion. 
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I  have  called  the  book  realistic,  but  hap- 
pily it  is  an  English  book,  and  the  reader 
will  find  in  it  none  of  that  leprous  natur- 
alism which  disgusts  every  honorable  read 
er  in  the  works  of  Zola  and  his  school. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  loathly, 
nor  malignant,  nor  cynical,  though  it 
deals  throughout  with  the  ruin  and  ship- 
wreck of  human  existence,  the  catastrophe 
and  horror  of  hopeless  degradation.  But 
as  a  picture  the  book  is  unutterably  sad, 
because  it  is  so  disastrously  true.  I  do 
not  know  from  what  personal  familiarity 
•  the  writer  may  have  derived  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  artisan  and 
pauper  life  in  the  dingiest  purlieus  of  great 
cities  ;  but  after  thirteen  years,  in  which 
.  I  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  it  describes  I  can 
bear  witness  that  not  one  element  of  dis- 
aster is  over-colored,  not  one  touch  of 
wetchedness  exaggerated.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  I  venture  to  call  attention  to 
the  booky  in  order  that  the  rich  and  the 
noble  may  get  to  know  something  of  the 
world  which  lies  beneath  their  feet,  and 
may  lay  to  heart  the  awful  significance  of 
the  facts  which  are  here  revealed. 

The  characters  of  the  book  are  all  typi- 
cal. Thoroughly  natural  and  individual, 
they  yet  represent  whole  classes  to  be 
found  in  tne  lower  strata  of  society. 
There  is  the  young  woman,  who,  with 
every  crude  and  tigerish  element  of  ani- 
malism in  her  nature  uncorrected  by  a 
single  civilizing  influence,  develops  into  a 
monster  of  ferocity  and  cunning.  There 
is  the  youth — strong,  clever,  good-looking, 
intensely  egotistical — who,  without  relig- 
ion and  without  a  conscience,  becomes 
step  by  step  a  felon  and  a  brute.  There 
is  the  married  woman  who  has  taken  to 
drink,  whose  room  is  decorated  with  old 
pledge-cards  of  total  abstinence  which  she 
has  repeatedly  violated,  who  is  assaulted 
and  beaten  into  an  unrecognizable  mass 
of  bruises  by  the  husband  whom,  she  has 
driven  to  desperation,  and  whom  she  con- 
signs to  prison  ;  who  is  then  deserted  by 
him  ;  who,  with  her  eyes  open  to  her 
fate,  drenches  herself  with  thicK,  drugged, 
stupefying  beer,  whenever  she  can  beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal  twopence  ;  and  who  is  drag- 
ged hell-wards,  daily,  by  the  flaming  fiend 
of  habit.  There  is  the  needle-girl,  with 
her  helplessness,  her  nerveless  imbecility, 
her  utter  ignorance,  her  dolorous  pretti- 
ness,    her   thriftless  marriage,    her  half- 


starved  children  dying  about  her  like  flies. 
The  writer  chooses  for  the  motto  of  his 
book  the  sentence  of  Kenan,  **  La  pein- 
ture  d'un  fumier  pent  Hre  justifiee  pourva 
qu'il  y  pousse  une  belle  fleur  ;  sans  cela  le 
fumier  n'est  que  repoussant. '  *  These 
grievous  specimens  of  humanity  are  foils 
to  two  characters — a  working  man  and  a 
working  girl — who,  although  they  are  un- 
able to  emerge  from  the  misery  through 
whose  muddy  and  shoreless  tide  they 
have  to  swim  for  their  very  lives,  yet  re- 
tain  to  the  last  their  moral  nobleness. 

No  less  true  to  fact  are  the  pictures  of 
the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  these 
characters  move  and  have  their  being. 
Readers  may  here  learn  something  of  the 
indescribable  tyranny  often  exercised  in 
low  houses  over  the  little  slaveys-of-all- 
work.  They  may  begin  to  realize  the 
chronic  misery  of  an  artisan  with  a  super- 
fluous number  of  rickety  and  ill-condition- 
ed children,  who  have  no  prospect  before 
them  but  that  of  low  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  ground  to  the  very  dust  by  the  de- 
pression of  poverty,  and  finding  in  the 
streets  a  burning  fiery  furnace  of  every 
temptation  to  careers  of  squalor,  reckless- 
ness, and  sin  They  will  see  how  facile 
is  the  descent  to  Avemus  of  many  poor 
families  ;  at  how  fearful  and  accelerated  a 
pace  they  may,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, go  all  down  hill,  because  they  have 
the  glaring  incentives  to  drunkenness  al- 
ways at  their  doors — incentives  fearfully 
potent  to  seduce  even  the  sober  and  the 
self-respecting  when  the  leaden  waves  of 
despair  begin  to  close  over  their  heads. 
They  will  see  placarded  as  it  were  before 
their  eyes  the  incidents  which,  to  some  of 
us,  are  already  so  painfully  familiar — a 
"  respectable"  funeral,  with  its  hideous 
concluding  wassail  of  beer  and  gin  ;  the 
sort  of  food — ill-c^oked,  unwholesome, 
and  unsatisfying — which  the  people  and 
their  childrea  eat ;  the  picture  of  a  street- 
fight  between  two  women,  tearing  each 
other  till  their  cheeks  run  with  blood, 
amid  volleys  of  oaths  and  obscenity  from 
the  leering,  jeering,  blighted,  dehuman- 
ized crowd  of  men  and  girls  and  hobble- 
dehoys, who  gloat  over  the  spectacle  with 
an  exhilaration  more  detestable  than  that 
of  the  ancient  spectators  of  a  gladiatorial 
show.  They  may  contemplate  the  his- 
tory of  a  soup-kitchen,  and  the  way  in 
which  paupers  of  the  lowest  class  regard 
the  soft  *' philanthropy"  of  their  richer 
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neighbors.  They  will  spend  a  day's 
honeymoon  with  a  pair  who  raarry  within 
a  few  shillings  of  destitution,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  whope  coarse  holiday  compel 
tlicm  next  morning  to  pawn  their  wedding 
ring.  And  these  are  but  fragments  of  the 
manifold  initiation  into  the  lives  of  the 
neglected  and  improvident  poor. 

Out  of  many  such  scenes  I  will  only 
quote  one — the  fragment  of  a  description 
of  a  Bank  Holiday  spent  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  denizens  of  the  slums — which  I 
quote  because  it  is  one  of  the  least  painful. 

**  It  is  a  great  review  of  the  People.  On  the 
whole  how  respectable  they  are,  how  sober, 
how  deadly  doll !  See  how  worn-out  the  poor 
girls  are  becoming  ;  how  they  gape  ;  what  list- 
less eyes  most  of  them  have  T  The  stoop  in 
the  shoulders  so  universal  among  them  merely 
means  overtoil  in  the  workroom.  Not  one  in 
a  thousand  shows  elements  of  taste  in  dress  ; 
Tulgnrity  and  worse  glares  in  all  but  every 
costume.  Observe  the  middle-aged  women  : 
it  would  be  small  surprise  that  their  good 
looks  had  vanished,  but  whence  comes  it  they 
are  animal,  repulsive,  absolutely  vicious  in 
ngliuess  ?  Mark  the  men  in  their  turn  :  four 
in  every  five  have  visages  so  deformed  by  ill- 
health  that  they  excite  disgust ;  their  hair  is 
out  down  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  scalp  ; 
their  legs  are  twisted  out  of  shape  by  evil  con. 
ditions  of  life  from  birth  upward.  One  of  the 
livelier  groups  is  surging  hitherward  ;  here 
we  have  frolic,  here  we  have  humor.  The 
young  man  who  leads  them  has  been  going 
about  all  day  with  the  lining  of  his  hat  turned 
down  over  his  forehead  ;  for  the  thousandth 
time  those  girls  are  screaming  with  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  hi m.  Ha !  ha  I  He  has  slipped  and 
fallen  upon  the  floor  ;  his  companions  treat 
him  like  a  horse  that  is  '  down  *  in  the  street. 
'  Look  out  for  his  'eels, '  cries  one  ;  and  an- 
other, '  Sit  on  his  *ed.'  If  this  doesn't  come 
to  an  end  we  shall  die  of  laughter.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  party  is  an  unusually  tall  man.  '  When 
are  you  comin'  down  to  have  a  look  at  us?  ' 
cries  a  pert  lass  as  she  skips  by  him.' ' 

After  this  the  writer  enters  into  details 
which  suggest  the  most  disagreeable  re- 
flections,  and  he  concludes—- 

*'  A  great  review  of  the  People.  Since  man 
came  into  being,  did  the  world  ever  exhibit  a 
sadder  spectacle  ?" 

Such  is  the  glimpse  afforded  to  us  in 
this  book  of 

"  The  deep  dark  underworld  of  woe 
That  underlies  life's  shining  surfaces  ; 
Dim  populous  pain,  and  multitudinous  toil. 
Unheeded  of  the  heedless  world,  which  treads 
The  piteous  upturned  faces  underfoot 
In  the  gay  rout  which  rushes  to  its  ends." 

Taken  in  the  mass,  the  lives  of  these 
*^  sons  and  daughters  of  misery,  and  the 


multitude  ready  to  perish" — like  those  of 
whom  South  said  that  '*  they  were  not  so 
much  born  into  the  world  as  damned  into 
the  world  *' — is  unilluminated  by  a  single 
gleam  from  the  realm  of  light.  Science, 
with  all  its  glorious  revelations,  is  un- 
known to  them.  They  have  no  Art  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  Nature,  or 
to  brighten  the  mysteries  of  life.  Nature 
herself,  with  all  her  blessed  and  healing 
influences,  is  a  dead  letter  to  them,  and 
they  not  only  see  nothing  lovely  but  the 
sky  and  stars,  but  it  has  never  even  occur- 
red to  them,  amid  their  foul  surroundings, 
that  these  have  any  loveliness  in  them. 
Religion  does  not  seem  to  touch  them. 
They  scarcely  ever  hear  the  name  of  God 
except  to  float  a  lie  or  weight  an  impreca- 
tion. No  clergyman  makes  his  appear- 
ance  in  these  pages  ;  and,  in  that  respect, 
they  are  hardly  true  to  fact,  for  there  is 
not  a  single  London  parish  in  which  the 
clergy  are  not  at  work.  Yet,  of  most  of 
the  ^Mapscd  masses,"  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  they  have  no  hope,  and  are  with- 
out God  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  object,  it  may  be  asked,  of 
painting  such  scenes,  such  characters — 
such  conditions  of  society,  and  of  human 
life  reduced  to  its  barest  and  blankest  ele- 
ments of  spiritual  death,  of  moral  atrophy, 
of  physical  degradation  ? 

If  the  object  only  were  to  provide  amuse- 
ment for  a  passing  hour,  or  to  stimulate  by 
new  sensations  the  jaded  appetite  of  the 
novel-reader  ; — or  if  the  object  only  were 
to  furnish  a  terrible  exhibition  for  a  cold 
and  insulting  curiosity  —  it  would  be 
worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation. 

If,  again,  it  were  the  purpose  of  those 
who  describe  this  triumph  of  the  fraud 
and  malice  of  the  devil  and  man,  to  fos- 
ter in  our  minds  the  deadening  pessimism 
which  makes  men  acquiesce  in  tne  dogma 
that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds 
— it  would  be  an  unhealthy  and  misdirect- 
ed object. 

Nor  should  we  protest  less  distinctly 
against  any  notion  that  such  realistic  pic- 
tures are  excusable  only  on  the  plea  of  Art 
for  Art's  sake.  That  **  such  things  are" 
is  not,  in  itself,  an  adequate  excuse  for 
dragging  them  into  publicity.  That  a 
dunghill  exists,  or  that  a  beggar's  foot  is 
dirty,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  painting 
them.  Nature  herself  protests  within  us 
against  the  revelation  of  her  horrors,  the 
laying  bare  of  her  sores.     **  We  are  bound 
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to  reticence,'*  says  George  Eliot,  **  most 
of  all  by  that  reverence  for  the  highest 
efforts  of  onr  common  nature,  which  com- 
mands us  to  bury  its  lowest  fatalities,  its 
invincible  remnants  of  the  brute,  its  most 
agonizing  struggles  with  temptation,  in 
unbroken  silence."  There  is  nothing 
which  militates  against  this  canon  in  truth- 
ful  pictures  of  the  evil  elements  which  de- 
file the  outmost  waves  of  civilization  in 
our  great  cities,  if  those  pictures  be  treat- 
ed in  a  pitiful  and  noble  spirit.  In  touch- 
ing on  the  tragedies  of  the  country  Words- 
worth wrote — 

**  The  generations  are  prepared,  the  pangs. 
The  eternal  pangs  ore  ready  ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  Humanity's  af&ioted  will 
Straggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

It  is  true,  alas  !  that  the  lives  of  the  slums 
show  us  a  tragedy  in  all  its  pathos  without 
any  of  its  dignity,  and  a  low  comedy  with 
all  its  vulgarism  but  none  of  its  fun.  But 
we  do  not  contemplate  it  as  a  scenic  effect, 
nor  as  though  we  were  like  the  gods  of 
Epicurus,  careless  of  the  world.  We 
look  on  it  that  we  way  not  be  content  to 
hide  ourselves  from  the  sufferings  of  our 
kind,  but  that  we  may  feel  their  reality 
and  aim  at  their  alleviation.  Millions  of 
us  read  the  accounts  of  the  horrors  in 
Whitechapel.  If  we  do  so  out  of  a  mor- 
bidly aesthetic  delight  in  the  thrill  and 
shudder  of  horror  which  they  cause,  we 
do  ill.  If,  after  reading  them,  we  only 
shnig  our  shoulders  and  fold  our  hands,  in 
callous  acquiescence  in  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inevitable,  we  do  ill.  If  we 
read  them  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  a 
sense  of  something  like  personal  guilt  in 
the  fact  that  they  should  go  on  in  the 
midst  of  us,  a  sense  of  terrible  fellowship 
in  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  we  see 
suffer,  we  may  rise  purified  and  stimulated 
to  nobler  efforts  by  their  perusal  ;  and 
then,  in  reading  them,  we  do  well. 

No  one  can  watch  the  signs  of  the  times 
without  observing  that  these  woes,  which 
for  the  present  seem  to  be  incurable  and 
increasing,  tend  to  produce  in  many  minds 
the  two  feelings  of  a  supercilious  disgust 
and  an  absolute  despondency.  Both  feel- 
ings find  expression  in  the  painful  lines  of 
a  recent  poet : — 

**  In  dirt  and  sin  ye  all  were  bom. 
In  sin  and  dirt  ye  all  were  bred  ; 

Kot  yours,  in  truth,  not  yours  to  soom 
The  offal  which  is  food  and  bed  : 

Wallow  until  your  lives  be  through  ; 

Satan's  god-children,  take  your  due. 


**  The  master  whom  your  fathers  served 
Will  bate  no  tittle  of  his  wage  ; 
Deformed,  enfeebled,  and  unnerved. 

Ye  totter  to  your  early  a^e. 
And  earth's  embrace  soon  shrouds  the  few 
For  whom  the  sky  was  never  blue. 
♦  >^  »  «  ♦  ♦ 

"  Take  gold  ;  disperse  the  rich  man's  store. 

Take  it ;  and  satisfy  your  need  ; 
Then  misbeget  some  millions  more 

For  our  posterity  to  feed. 
We  cannot  measure  worlds  by  rule, 
Nor  put  a  continent  to  school." 

In  my  opinion  nothing  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  future  of  society  than  the 
spread  of  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  these 
verses  indicate.  They  tear  up  by  the 
roots  the  two  sole  trees  of  healing  which 
can  be  cast  into  the  Marah- waters — Sym- 
pathy and  Hope. 

The  poor,  the  miserable,  the  vicious, 
the  degraded  can  never  be  reached  except 
by  the  spirit  of  sympathy.  Benefits  scorn- 
fully fiung  to  them,  as  we  would  scarcely 
fling  a  bone  to  a  dog,  will  neither  improve 
their  lot  nor  touch  their  hearts.  It  is 
wholesome  for  us  to  remember,  with 
trembling  gratitude  to  **  the  Father  of 
Mercv  and  the  God  of  all  Consolation," 
that  had  our  lot  been  cast  where  theirs  is 
cast  we  should  have  been  no  better  than 
they.  The  poacher* s  widow  in  **  Yeast  " 
sings  very  truly — 

"  We  quarrelled  like  brutes,  and  who  won- 
ders? 
What  self-respect  oonld  we  keep. 
Worse  housed  than  your  hacks  and  your 
pointers, 
Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep  ? 

**  Our  daughters  with  base-born  babies 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame  ; 
If  your  misses  had  slept.    Squire,   where 
they  did, 
Your  misses  might  do  the  same.'* 

The  child  of  the  noble  often  exhibits  vices 
mean  enough  and  scandalous  enough  in 
spite  of  his  luxurious  education  and  lofty 
lineage  :  take  him  from  his  cradle,  and  let 
him  be  brought  up  amid  the  reeking  in- 
famies of  the  slum,  and  he  would  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  loafing,  hulking  sots 
who  hang  with  their  dirty  pipes  in  their 
mouths  in  obscene  groups  round  the  doors 
of  our  vilest  gin-shops.  We  are  not  made 
of  porcelain  and  they  of  coarser  clay. 
Just  as  there  are  dull  gray  stones  which, 
when  you  cleave  them  open,  show  thref '''• 
of  gold  within  them,  so  there  are  tb 
of  golden  heroism  and  nobleness  in  i 
the  very  foulest  hearts.     If  I  may  I 
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the  illustration  of  St.  Augustine  I  should 
say  that  the  human  heart  is  never  altogeth- 
er a  sanctuary,  or  altogether  a  sewer. 
There  are  potentialities  of  good  in  the 
felon,  and  of  evil  in  the  saint.  Psetus 
Thrasea  saw  deeply  into  the  human  heart, 
when  in  excuse  for  the  genial  tolerance 
which  sterner  Stoics  blamed,  he  often  re- 
minded them  that  Qui  vitia  odit,  odit 
homines.  But  Christian  sympathy  is  a 
truer,  larger,  tenderer  thing  than  the  dis- 
dainful tolerance  of  the  Stoic.  It  remem- 
bers that  even  the  publican  and  harlot  have 
souls  for  which  Christ  died. 

Nor  will  any  deep  and  abiding  good  be 
wrought  by  those  who  abandon  the  stimu- 
lus of  Hope.  He  who  would  elevate  his 
race,  and  help  in  the  cure  of  its  chronic 
aicknesses,  must  work  in  the  belief  of  the 
Jewish  sage — Sanabiles  fecit  nationes  ter- 
rce.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  which 
so  seriously  menace  tlie  stability  of  the 
future  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  that  we  have  no  known 
means  of  counteracting  them  except  by 
processes  which  seem  to  be  discouragingly 
slow  and  ineffectual.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  mankind  has  been  on  the 
whole  an  upward  progress.  Humanity  ad- 
vances over  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  its  own 
past,  but  it  advances  still.  The  progress 
of  Truth  may  often  seem  to  have  been 
^'  from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake 
to  stake,"  and  her  footsteps  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  bleeding  hearts  of  many  of  her 
votaries  ;  yet  her  progress  has  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  Law.  Things  look  very  bad 
at  present.  The  threateningly  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  unfit  and  the  struggling, 
who  are  born  under  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  great  and  overcrowded  cities  in  far 
greater  multitudes  than  among  the  sober, 
the  thrifty,  and  the  prosperous,  is  a  danger 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  face  the  next  gen- 
eration like  a  gigantic  spectre.  But  in  all 
other  respects  the  aspect  of  the  world  has 
often  been  far  more  discouraging  than  it  is 
at  this  moment.  It  was  so  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  when  masses  of 
the  population  were  within  a  very  meas- 
urable distance  of  starvation.  They  were 
saved,  and  their  posterity,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  steam,  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws,  by  the  immense  impulse  thus  given 
to  trade,  and  by  the  direct  agency  of 
sound  and  philanthropic  legislation. 
Granted  that  some  of  these  ameliorating 


influences  have  spent  their  force,  is  it  rash 
to  hope  that  science  and  the  wisdom  of 
myriads  of  teeming  brains  may  have  fur- 
ther discoveries  in  store  for  us  ?  We  can- 
not, indeed,  count  upon  such  interventions 
as  though  they  were  certainties  ;  but,  en- 
couraged by  the  many  deliverances  of  the 
past,  we  can  work  and  hope. 

Professor  Huxley,  with  that  marvellous 
power  of  language  which  gives  so  deep  an 
impressiveness  to  many  of  his  utterances, 
has  described  an  East-end  parish  in  which 
he  spent  some  of  his  earliest  years.  Over 
that  parish,  he  says,  might  have  been 
written  Dante's  inscription  : 

"  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 

After  speaking  of  its  physical  misery,  its 
supernatural  and  perfectly  astonishing 
deadness,  he  says  that  he  embarked  on  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  savage  life  in  all  con- 
ceivable conditions  of  savage  degradation, 
and  he  assures  us  that  he  found  *'  nothing 
worse,  nothing  more  degrading,  nothing 
so  hopeless,  nothing  nearly  so  intolerably 
dull  and  miserable  as  the  life  I  had  left 
behind  me  in  the  East-end  of  London." 
He  says  that,  were  the  alternative  present- 
ed to  him,  he  would  deliberately  prefer  the 
life  of  the  savage  to  that  of  those  people 
in  Christian  London.  And  he  added 
these  solemn  words  :  **  Nothing  would 
please  me  better — not  even  the  discovery 
of  a  new  truth — than  to  contribute  toward 
the  bettering  of  that  state  of  things  which, 
unless  wise  and  benevolent  men  take  it  in 
hand,  will  tend  to  become  worse,  and  to 
create  something  worse,  than  savarjery — a 
great  Serbonian  bog,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  swallow  up  the  surface-crust  of 
civilization,** 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  clergy,  or  only  professed  philanthro- 
pists, who  are  alarmed,  and  even  horror- 
stricken,  by  the  existing  state  of  things. 
And  yet  many  turn  away  with  utter  wea- 
riness, and  begin  merely  to  sneer  and  crit- 
icise, and  start  objections,  when  we  ask. 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  author  of  the  book  of  which  the  ti- 
tle stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper  has  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  impress  upon  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy.  In  one  passage  he 
says,  with  unconcealed  irony  :  '*  To  hu- 
manize the  multitude  two  things  are  neces- 
sary— two  things  of  the  simplest  kind  con- 
ceivable.    In  the  first  place,  you  must  effect 
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an  entire  change  of  economic  conditions  :  a 
preliminary  step  of  which  every  typo  will 
recognize  the  easiness.  Then  you  must 
bring  to  bear  on  the  new  order  of  things 
the  constant  influence  of  music."  This 
leaves  us  terribly  at  sea,  and  even  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  guidance  becomes  of  little 
immediate  practical  service.  **  Cultivate 
their  intelligence  and  sense  of  dignity,*' 
he  says  ;  *'  give  them  higher  aspirations 
than  those  which  could  be  gratified  by 
their  common  vices,  and  they  would  im- 
prove the  houses  of  their  own  accord." 
The  national  education  Act  of  1870  was 
meant  to  cultivate  their  intelligence.  It 
is  the  daily  and  hourly  effort  of  the  clergy, 
in  their  parishes,  and  by  agencies  without 
number,  to  give  them  higher  aspirations. 
Yet  the  tide  of  vice  and  pauperism  seems 
to  roll  on  with  ever  deeper  and  ever  mud- 
dier waters  as  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed becomes  more  and  more  unman- 
ageable. The  gin  palaces  are  still  the  pro- 
lific curse  of  all  the  most  squalid  neighbor- 
hoods, and  the  rotting  rookeries  in  which 
infamous  generations  of  harlots  and  felons 
have  herded  together  remain  unimproved 
and  undestroyed. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  ?  Is  this 
deepening  curse  to  continue  until  the  pit 
swallows  it  ?  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
there  is  no  new  remedy,  no  miraculous 
remedy,  no  remedy  of  instantaneous  efii- 
cacy.  As  our  most  eminent  living  states- 
man told  us  long  ago,  *'  It  is  against  the 
ordinance  of  Providence,  it  is  against  the 
interests  of  man,  that  immediate  repara- 
tion should  be  possible  when  long-coutin- 
ued  evils  have  been  at  work.  For  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  misdoing 
would  be  removed  if  at  any  moment  the 
consequences  of  misdoing  could  be  re- 
paired." We  must,  therefore,  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  repetition  and  rein- 
forcement of  old  and  simple  principles, 
and  we  must  rely  for  deliverance,  not 
upon  new  and  startling  propositions,  but 
upon  simple  fidelity  to  acknowledged 
truths. 

The  first  remedy  of  all  is  to  arouse  the 
serious  attention  of  the  whole  nation. 
Until  men  grasp  with  equal  conviction  the 
two  facts  that  these  things  are,  and  that 
they  ought  not  so  to  be,  nothing  will  be 
done.  This  it  is  which  makes  it  so  nec- 
essary to  insist  again  and  again  on  the 
proofs  that  the  moral  world  in  the  lower 
streets  of    our  great   cities   is  a   fearful 


chaos,  and  that  unless  we  can  improve  it 
a  catastrophe  is  surely  at  hand. 

Till  these  facts  are  realized  far  tnore 
deeply  than  is  yet  the  case  all  efforts  will 
be  half-hearted,  and  most  of  them  will  be 
defeated  by  the  combined  armies  of  Ap- 
petite, Interest,  and  Greed.  But  when 
the  sense  of  our  responsibihty  is  felt,  and 
the  belief  that  our  national  prosperity  an  d 
to  some  extent  even  onr  national  existence 
is  at  stake,  has  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  our 
rich  and  ruling  classes,  surely  something 
effectual  will  be  done  by  national,  by  so- 
cial, by  individual  effort.  There  yet  is 
time.  Let  it  not  be*said  of  England  that 
the  things  which  belong  to  her  peace  are 
hid  from  her  eyes  because  she  knew  not 
the  time  of  her  visitation. 

The  misery  and  degradation  of  the  low- 
est classes  will  hardly  be  touched  till  it  has 
been  recognized  how  silly,  and  often  how 
meanly  selfish,  is  the  opposition  to  the 
efforts  of  Temperance  Reformers.  Until 
the  nation  sees  that  it  is  its  imperative  duty 
to  diminish,  if  not  to  end,  by  strong  and 
determined  legislation  the  intolerable  and 
interminable  curse  of  drmk,  to  control  the 
liquor  trafiSc  by  the  most  stringent  condi- 
tions, to  punish  drunkenness  as  a  crime, 
and  to  put  down  the  needlessly  multiplied 
temptations  to  this  worst,  most  fatal,  and 
most  continuous  cause  of  ruin  and  brutal- 
ity, nothing  will  be  achieved.  If  the  Eng- 
lish  people  is  not  serious  enotigh,  or  right- 
eous enough,  or  self-denying  enough  to 
defeat  the  tyranny  of  the  drink  interest, 
it  may  fold  its  hands  and  await  the  certain 
and  final  catastrophe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to 
sweep  aside  base  sophistries,  and  to  save 
myriads  from  destruction  by  grappling 
with  this  master- fiend  of  drink,  all  other 
legislative  remedies  would  very  soon  be- 
come effectual.  Rookeries  would  be  re- 
built ;  slums  would  be  swept  away  ;  virtue 
would  be  encouraged  ;  the  interests  of 
vice  would  be  harassed  ;  it  would  become 
much  easier  to  do  good,  and  much  more 
difficnlt  to  do  evil. 

And  socially  there  must  be  a  far  greater 
awakenment  to  the  sense  of  duty.  At 
present  the  few  are  magnificently  liberal, 
the  many  are  shamefully  uncharitable.  Let 
every  rich  man  resolutely  set  down  how 
much  he  spends  on  himself — on  his  plate, 
his  horses,  carriages,  servants,  yachts, 
moors,  travels,  pictures,  bric-^-brac,  din- 
ners, and  luxuries  ;  how  much  he  spends 
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on  the  dresaes  and  diamonds  of  his  wife 
and  daughters  ;  and  then  how  much  he 
gives  of  his  income  to  the  cause  of  sick 
and  suffering  humanity.  It  has  become  a 
necessity  of  the  day  that  the  rich  should 
more  and  more  feel  the  guilt  of  a  purely 
selfish  luxury  unaccompanied  by  either 
public  munificence  or  private  generosity. 
If  they  be  Christians,  let  them  ask  whether 
they  attach  any  meaning  at  all  to  what  is 
said  on  this  subject  by  St.  James  and  other 
Apostles  ;  to  the  meaning  which  Christ  in- 
tended to  convey  by  the  Parables  of  the 
Rich  Fool,  and  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Let  them — and  let  us  all — look  well  to  it 
that  we  have  no  share  in  the  interests  of 
crime,  no  investment  in  gains  derived  from 
the  causes  of  human  misery.  Let  us  all 
very  solemnly  put  to  ourselves  the  question 
whether  we  have  not  something  to  do  tow- 
ard the  solution  of  menacing  problems. 
Religion,  unless  it  take  the  most  active 
part  in  the  struggle  to  secure  amelioration 
for  the  lot  of  the  miserable,  becomes  a 
mere  despicable  and  effeminate  religion, 
ism.  Christ  was  no  Pharisee,  forever 
fulminating  minute  theological  definitions, 
fussing  about  trivial  points  of  ceremony, 
and  flaunting  in  phylacteries  ; — the  sum- 
mary of  His  work,  given  by  the  greatest 
of  His  Apostles,  is  that  '*  He  went  about 
doing  good." 

It  is  true  that  social  effort  is  becoming 
increasindy  active.  The  organizations  for 
helping  the  poor  are  numerous.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  very  wise, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  more  or  less 
languishing  for  lack  of  funds.  Yet  very 
many  of  them,  and  some  in  nearly  every 
parish,  are  doing  at  least  something  to 
make  the  vicious  better  and  the  wretched 
more  happy.  If  the  laity  in  each  parish 
would,  even  in  those  narrow  areas,  sustain 
the  true  work  of  the  Church  of  God,  both 
by  personal  efforts  and  by  adequate  gifts, 
the  multiplication  and  effectiveness  of 
these  minor  endeavors  would  be  most 
powerfully  felt  in  the  aggregate  result. 
There  are  many  thonsands  for  whom  their 
own  Parish  furnishes  a  far  more  useful 
unit  for  philanthropic  endeavor  than  the 
Nation  or  the  World. 

Lastly,  we  have  each  of  us  one  plain  in- 
dividual  duty.  If  each  of  us  swept  thor- 
oughly before  our  own  doors  the  streets 
would  be  clean.  If  each  of  us,  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  domesticity  and 
our  profession,  could  honestly  say-  thiat  we 
Ksw  SxBiBB.~YoL.  L.,  Ko.  4L  SO 


are  contributing  our  direct  personal  self- 
denial,  as  well  as  our  money,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  wretched  and  the 
tempted — if  each  of  us  would  undertake 
the  kindly  care  of  so  much  as  one  poor 
family,  or  even  one  poor  child,  how  vast 
would  be  the  general  amendment  I  In 
"The  Nether  World ''  the  kind-hearted 
working  man  ungrudgingly  undertakes  the 
support  of  his  wife's  family,  though  at  the 
cost  of  all  personal  self-indulgence  ;  and 
the  good  working  girl  is  at  least  able  to 
make  life  endurable  for  one  wretched 
widow.  And  in  such  work  they  found 
the  only  happiness  which  was  open  to 
them. 

' '  In  each  life  little  for  congratalation.  He, 
with  the  ambitions  of  his  youth  f mstrated, 
neither  an  artist  nor  a  leader  of  men  in  the 
battle  for  justice.  She,  no  saviour  of  society 
by  the  foroe  of  a  superb  example  ;  no  daugh- 
ter of  the  people  holding  wealth  in  trust  for 
the  people's  needs.  Yet  to  both  was  their 
work  given.  Unmarked,  anencouraged  save 
by  their  love  of  uprightness  and  mercy,  they 
stood  by  the  side  of  those  more  hapless, 
brought  some  comfort  to  hearts  less  courage- 
ous  than  their  own.  Where  they  abode  it 
was  not  all  dark.  Borrow  certainly  awaited 
them,  perchance  defeat  in  even  the  humble 
aims  that  they  had  set  themselves :  but  at  least 
their  lives  would  remain  a  protest  against  those 
brute  forces  of  society  which  fill  with  wreck, 
the  abysses  of  the  nether  world." 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  right 
keynotes  is  here  struck.  After  the  awful 
revelation  of  depression,  struggle,  and  vir 
cious  misery,  it  might  be  called  by  some  a 
ridiculous  anti-climax  to  point  to  the  work 
of  two  lives  so  obscure  and  so  confessedly 
ineffectual.  But  multiply  the  two  lives 
by  tens  of  thousands  and  the  good  work  is 
done.  It  is  a  common  thing,  to  say  of 
those  who  strive  for  the  good^of  their  felr- 
low  men,  "Oh,  he  can  point  out  evils, 
but  he  has  no  remedy  to  suggest  worth 
speaking  of."  And  with,  this  excuse 
men  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction 
that  they  are  exempted  from  doing  any- 
thing in  particular.  The  excuse  will  not 
avail  them.  Look  at  the  work  done  for 
the  ffood  of  mankind. by  one  man,  Thomas^ 
Clarkson  ;  by  one  man^  John  Howard  \^ 
by  one  man^  Jloha.  Pounds,,  a  poor  cob- 
bler ;  by  one  man^.  William,Cijrey  ;,  by  one 
man,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ;.  by  one 
woman,  Elizabeth  Fry.  A  single  noble- 
man, Lord  Shaftesbury,  helped  to  lift 
myriads  out  of  the  abysses  of  ignorance- 
and  oppression  ;  and  he,  speaking  of  a 
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single  effort — that  of  Temperance  Refonn 
*— said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
of  temperance  societies  (which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  selfish  doctrinaires  to  sneer  at 
and  despise)  we  should  long  ago  have  been 
merged  in  snch  a  delnge  of  intemperance 
and  crime  as  would  have  swept  away  our 
whole  civilization.  No  one  need  be  a 
coward  or  a  fainSant  in  the  crusade.  In- 
dividually every  one  of  as  can  make  his 
life  more  actively  kind,  more  generously 
sympathetic,  more  thoughtfully  beneficent, 
more  disciplined  in  unselfishness.  Socially 
every  one  of  us  can  lend  large  help,  pe- 
cuniarily or  otherwise — were  it  merely  by 
steady  and  adequate  contributions  to  the 
offertories  in  our  churches — to  the  many 
endeavors  to  restore  to  the  lives  of  the 
poor  something  of  that  natural  blessedness 
which  has  been  crushed  out  of  them  by 
the  pressure    of  civilization.     Nationally 


as  citizens  every  one  of  us  can  help  for- 
ward the  efforts  of  those  who  are  striving 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Law  to  protect  nations  from 
oppression,  robbery,  and  wrong,  and  who 
are  convinced  that  even  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  stigmatized  as 
**  grandmotherly,''  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  which  adopts  a  masterly  inactivity 
of  indifference  and  neglect.  If  we  are 
resolute  to  put  into  play  these  remedies 
which  God  nas  placed  within  our  rea^b, 
the  time  would  assuredly  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  worst  horrors  of  the  present 
state  of  things  amid  the  densely  crowded 
poor  of  our  great  cities  would 

"  Live  bat  in  the  memory  of  Time» 
Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start. 
Lookback,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  yeais.** 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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No  more  important  contribution  has 
been  made  to  science  in  recent  years  than 
that  embodied  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Eoch, 
the  Government  adviser  in  the  Imperial 
Health  Dcpaitment  of  Beilin,  in  March 
1882,  on  the  Etiology  of  Tubercular  Dis- 
ease^  and  the  Life-history  of  the  Tubercle- 
Bacillus.  Long  before  his  investigations 
the  communicabilitv  of  this — the  most 
deadly  of  all  the  maladies  which  afflict  hu- 
manity— had  been  placed  beyond  doubt ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  demonstrate 
the  precise  character  of  the  contaginm,  and 
to  discover  by  microscopic  examination 
of  diseased  organs  of  men  and  animals  the 
existence  of  the  minute  parasitic  organism 
dwelling  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle-cell. 
Transferring  the  tuberculous  matter  from 
affected  to  nealthy  animals  he  invariably 
reproduced  the  disease  ;  and  by  artificial 
cultivation  of  the  bacillus  through  many 
generations  Tto  ensure  its  purity  and  elim- 
inate any  otner  virus),  and  its  subsequent 
introduction  into  the  circulation  of  healthy 
animals,  resulting  in  every  case  in  the  re- 
production of  the  parasite  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tuberculous  condition,  he  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  it 
was  the  bacillus  solely,  and  not  any  virus 
in  which  it  was  imbedded  in  the  diseased 
organs,  that  was  the  fons  et  origo  mali. 


Koch's  experiments,  repeatedly  verified  by 
physiologists  in  all  countries,  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  much  more  intelligent 
and  practical  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  and 
have  opened  up  questions  of  immense  im- 
portance to  all  in  their  bearing  upon  public 
health.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of  one 
of  these — the  transmission  of  tuberculosis 
to  man  from  cattle  by  alimentation — that 
I  desire  to  call  attention  in  the  following 
pages. 

rrior  to  the  announcement  of  Koch's 
discovery,  I  had  written  two  papers  upon 
this  subject,*  epitomizing  the  facts  as  es- 
tablished by  scientific  investigation  up  to 
that  period.  The  re-issue  of  these  articles 
as  a  pamphlet  by  several  societies  interest- 
ed in  the  question,  their  translation  into 
various  languages,  and  their  republication 
in  many  journals  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  given  them  an  amount  of  publicity, 
which  has  brought  upon  me  a  mass  of  cor« 
respondence  as  to  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  has  convinced  me  that  its  solu- 
tion is  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a  concise  re- 
port of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 

*  "  The  Commonicability  to  Man  of  Dis- 
eases from  Animals  ased  as  food.*' — Jewish 
Chronide,  November  12,  1880,  and  November 
11,  1881. 
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of  the  subject ;  whose  study  is  now  at- 
tracting an  amount  of  attention  commen- 
surate with  its  importance,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  number  of  facts  of  the  greatest 
value  in  connection  with  the  physical  well- 
being  of  mankind. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  earlier 
papers  may  be  summarized  as  tending  to 
show  that  many  diseases,  common  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  are  communicable 
from  one  to  the  other,  not  merely  by  actual 
transference,  as  in  the  parasitic  class,  but 
also  by  alimentation,  and  that  the  flesh  of 
affected  cattle  is  not  only  deprived  of  most 
of  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  is  capable  of 
communicating  its  specific  malady  to  man, 
when  taken  as  food.  Putting  aside  many 
forms  of  disease,  of  which  this  holds  true, 
from  their  comparative  rarity  (though  that 
these  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  one  alone, 
anthrax,  no  less  than  528  human  bein^ 
perished  in  Russia  from  1867  to  1870^, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  inquiry  centres  m 
the  communicability  of  the  tuberculous 
class  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  con- 
sumption ;  because  not  only  is  this  the 
most  fatal  to  which  mankind  is  liable,  but 
also  because,  though  it  has  been  up  to  a 
very  recent  period  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  malady,  as  existing  in  cattle, 
18  identical  with  that  of  man,  this  question 
has  now  been  solved  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  evidence  in  favor  of  its  commu- 
nicability from  one  to  the  other  is  over- 
whelming To  prove,  if  proof  be  needed, 
that  the  importance  of  this  class  of  diseases 
is  not  overrated,  I  may  adduce  the  facts 
that  it  is  accountable  for  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  mortality  of  this  country  ;  and  that 
out  of  50,825  deaths  which  occurred  in 
Paris  duringthe  year  1888, 11,592 — near- 
ly one- fourth — were  ascribed  to  tubercu- 
lous maladies. 

The  prevalence  of  tubercle  in  cattle  is 
remarkable,  and  its  danger  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  incapable 
of  being  recognized  during  lifetime,  and  is 
revealed  only  by  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  organs  implicated.  Such  flesh 
is  freely  exposed  for  sale  in  this  and  al- 
most every  other  country.  **  Tuberculous 
cattle  are  known  in  the  trade  as '  mincers ' 
and  '  wasters,'  and  in  the  most  marked 
stage  of  the  disease  are  sold  in  quarters 
of  towns  where  inspection  is  escaped  ;"  * 

*  Lancd,  Jnly  2, 1888. 


and  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  an  inspector 
in  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  declared 
upon  oath  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  meat 
sent  to  the  London  market  had  tubercular 
disease.  The  Glasgow  Herald,  which 
has  lately  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  arrives  at  results  equally  startling, 
based  on  official  reports,  the  markets  in 
that  city  being  flooded  with  tuberculous 
cattle  for  consumption  as  food. 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  (says  the  British  Med- 
toaZ  tTbttmoZ *)  that  the  mass  of  evidence  col- 
lected as  to  the  nature  of  the  poison  of  taber- 
eolosis,  and  the  terrible  danger  to  the  com- 
monity  from  its  dissemination,  will  lead  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  oondaot- 
ing  business  in  the  Glasgow  dead  meat  mar- 
ket, and  prevent  the  poorer  classes  being  fed 
any  longer  on  meat  described  by  a  batcher  as 
"  possibly  a  shade  above  carrion,  but  very 
litUe." 

To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  does  this  prac- 
tice prevail  there,  that  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  has  taken  steps  to  test  in 
the  law-courts  the  question  of  its  power  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  carcasses  of 
animals  found  to  be  affected  by  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  whether  other  organs  besides 
the  lungs  are  affected  or  not.  The  case 
was  raised  by  the  seizure  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  acting  under  the  26th  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  on  the  8th  of 
May^  of  the  carcasses  of  a  bullock  and  a 
cow  affected  by  tuberculosis.  Hitherto 
the  practice  of  the  meat  inspectors  has 
been  to  cut  out  any  diseased  portions,  and 
to  pass  as  fit  for  food  all  parts  which  ap- 
peared healthy,  and  the  question  which 
now  arose  for  decision  was  whether  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  could  be  consumed  with- 
out risk  when  tuberculosis  was  limited  to 
one  or  more  organs — the  lungs,  for  exam- 
ple— the  affected  parts  being  removed. 
The  local  authority,  asserting  the  risk  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
entire  carcass,  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  skilled  witnesses,  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  atid  of  the  Interna- 
tional Veterinary  Congress  of  Paris  of 
1888.  Dr.  Russell,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Glasgow,  stated  that  17  to  18 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  that  city 
were  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  tubercle- 
bacillus  was  found  in  both  carcasses  ;  and 
evidence  was  adduced  that  since  1874  all 
such  animals  had  been  condemned  as  un- 
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fit  for  food  in  Greenock  and  Paisley,  how- 
ever limited  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
Sheriff-Principal  Berry  has,  after  mature 
consideration,  issued  his  decision  that  the 
animals  in  question  were  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  the 

f  rounds  of  his  judgment — one  that  may 
ave  very  important  and  widespread  re- 
sults— aie  that  it  has  been  proved  that  tu- 
berculosis was  transmissible  from  animals 
to  man  by  ingestion,  and  that  though  the 
flesh  was  to  all  appearance  healthy  after  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  parts,  yet  the  pos- 
sibility of  tubercle  having  extended  further 
than  was  apparent  was  sufficient  to  justify 
its  condemnation. 

There  may  be  no  appearance  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  animal,  and  yet  ^t  may 
not  improbably  be  there.  The  presence  of 
the  agent  of  the  disease  mast  precede  the  vis- 
ible results  of  its  action  ;  indeed,  the  present 
case  affords  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
inferring,  from  the  absence  of  symptoms  visi- 
ble to  the  unaided  eye,  that  the  disease  is  lo- 
calized. 

And,  in  concluding  his  judgment,  the 
sheriff  said  that,  while  deeply  sensible  of 
the  responsibility  of  condemning,  as  unfit 
for  food,  meat  which  has  hitherto  been 
freely  allowed  throughout  the  country  to 

f»ass  into  consumption,  he  was  neverthe- 
dssof  opinion  that  this  consideration 
must  be  overriden  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health^-which  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion has  been  lodged  against  the  decision 
by  the  representatives  of  the  trades  whose 
interests  are  involved — and  this  still  awaits 
hearing. 

A  similar  condition  of  affairs  exists  on 
the  Continent.  Dr.  Richter  stated  re- 
cently, at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medi- 
cal Society,  that  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  is  much  greater  than  most 
people  suspect,  and  that  he  had  been  in« 
formed  by  veterinary  surgeons  that,  in 
some  localities  in  Germany,  as  many  as 
50  per  cent,  are  affected  ;  that  the  ani- 
mals may  show  no  signs  of  the  disease  dur- 
ing life,  and  no  means  of  accurately  diag- 
nosing it  are  at  present  known  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  its  presence  is  often  only  re- 
vealed by  examination  after  death.  In 
Denmark  its  extreme  frequency  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  yet  we  import 
cattle  thence  into  this  country  for  food  to 
the  annual  value  of  five  millions  sterling. 


At  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in 
Paris  in  July  1888,  special  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject.  Many  leading 
medical  authorities  dilated  on  the  grave 
yet  unsuspected  danger  to  the  public.  M. 
Nocard,  quoting  the  high  authority  of  the 
late  M.  Bouley,  urged  that,  if  an  animal 

E resented  signs  of  tubercle  in  any  organ, 
owaoever  localized,  it  should  at  once  be 
rejected  as  unfit  for  food  ;  and  M.  Tons- 
saint  declared  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cattle  sent  to  the  abattain  in  France 
suffer  from  the  malady,  and  that  its  pres- 
ence has  hitherto  not  been  considered  suffi- 
cient to  disqualify  them  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets.    The  only  town,  as  far  as  I    know, 
in  which  a  systematic  inspection   of   all 
dead  meat  is  enforced  is  Hanover,  and  my 
authority  is  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  secretary 
to  the  Koyal  Agricultural   Society,    who 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^  that  none 
is  allowed  to  be  sold  there  unless  it  is 
stamped  by  the  ofiScial  inspectors  ;    and 
before  the  stamp  is  affixed  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  various  organs  is  made  by 
experts  continuously  employed  for  the  par- 
pose.     In  the  month  preceding  Mr.  Jen- 
kins's visit,   about  8,000  pounds'  weight 
of  meat  was  condemned  as  tubercnlons, 
and  he  adds  :  '*  It  is  well  known  that  this 
fatal  disease  can  be  communicated  by  meat 
taken  as  food  ;"  and  '*  there  is  no  control 
in  London  of  the  nature  of  that  which  I 
have  indicated  as  existing  in  the  markets 
of  Hanover.     I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  ^  kosher '  meat  of  the  Jews  is  ex- 
amined, and  the  number  of  cattle  consom- 
ed  in  London  which  are  thus  affected  can 
only  be  guessed  at :  some  salesmen  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  it  is  very 
large.     But,  if  we  apply  the  Hanoverian 
standard,  we  shall  find  that  7,500  head  of 
cattle  thus  affected  are  eaten  by  Londoners 
every  year,  and  that,  at  the  ordinarv  rate 
of  computation,  at  least  375,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  run  the  risk  of 
being  tainted  with  consumption,  and  trans- 
mitting it  to  their  unborn  children.     To 
this  huge    danger    must  be    added   the 
scarcely  smaller  (if,  indeed,  not  greater) 
one,  of  this  fatal  disease  being  communi- 
cated by  dead  meat  imported  into  London 
both  from  country  districts  and  from  for- 
eign lands."     Mr.  Jenkins  concludes  that 
'*  as  tuberculosis  cannot  be  detected  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  unless  almost  at  its 
last  gasp,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  seems 
to  call  for  a  complete  investigation,  with 
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a  vie w^  to  the  establishmeot  of  an  early  and 
compulsory  control." 

As  regards  the  results  of  examination 
according  to  the  Jewish  method,  the  most 
recent  returns  show  that,  during  a  period 
of  six  months,  of  13,116  oxen  slaughtered 
in  London,  only  6,973  were  passed  as 
coming  up  to  the  admissible  standard  ; 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  last  five 
half-years,  40  per  cent,  of  the  oxen,  29 
per  cent,  of  the  calves,  and  23  per  cent. 
of  the  sheep  were  rejected. 

That  the  New  World  fares  no  better 
than  the  old  in  this  respect  is  shown  by 
the  report  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
made  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  the  Pathologists  of  the 
Health  Department :  *  who  affirm  that 
*'  it  is  a  distinctly  preventable  disease  ;" 
that  it  may  be,  and  is,  transmitted  by  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  affected  animals  ;  '*  and 
that  those  measures  of  precaution  alone 
answer  the  requirements  which  embrace 
the  governmental  inspection  of  daily  cows 
and  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  those  found  to  be 
tuberculous. ' '  And  at  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  held  at  Mel- 
bourne.  Dr.  MacLaurin,  the  President  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Board  of  Health, 
gave  some  noticeable  figures  tending  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of 
meat  from  tuberculous  cattle  constitutes  a 
very  real  source  of  danger,  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  great  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  the  colony.  The  evidence 
taken  before  a  Commission  in  Victoria 
showed  the  great  prevalence  of  tubercle 
in  stock  in  Australia,  and  Dr.  MacLaurin, 
describing  the  precautions  taken  in  the  se- 
lection of  animals  free  from  blemish  by 
the  Jews,  adduced  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  among  the  Jewish  population  of  New 
South  Wales,  numbering  4,000,  and 
dwelling  mostly  in  the  towns,  but  one 
death  from  consumption  had  occurred  in 
three  years,  whereas  if  the  disease  had 
been  as  prevalent  among  them  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  population,  thirteen  or  four- 
teen would  have  succumbed. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
is  as  to  the  identittf  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis,  which  was  for  long  undeter- 
mined, but  has  now  been  definitely  solved 
in  the  affirmative.  An  elaborate  essay  by 
Dr.  Creighton  on  '*  Bovine  Tuberculosis 
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in  Man"  has  afforded  convincing  proof, 
not  only  of  this,  but  also  of  its  communi- 
cability  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And 
Dr.  Parkes,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Hygiene  in  University  College,  London, 
has  shown  *  ''that  the  bacilli  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  are  identical — according  to 
all  bacteriological  methods  at  present 
known — with  those  found  in  tubercular 
formations  in  the  organs  of  man.'*  In  the 
statement  previously  quoted.  Dr.  Richter 
affirms  that  there  can  no  longer  be  anv 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  and 
M.  Chauveau,  the  President  of  the  Paris 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  1888,  report- 
ed that  the  experiments  carried  out  in  the 
Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  to  determine 
the  point  have  fully  established  their  ab- 
solute identity.  In  two  lectures  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  Dr. 
Woodhead,  superintendent  of  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations that  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  in 
men  and  the  lower  animals  was  identical, 
and  that  this  point  may  now  be  regarded 
as  finally  settled. 

Evidence  as  to  the  communicability  of 
tuberculosis  toman  from  the  flesh  of  affect" 
ed  cattle  has  been  freely  forthcoming  since 
my  earlier  papers  :  the  subject  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  pathologists  in  almost 
every  country,  and  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations yield  abundant  testimony  to 
the  development  of  the  malady^-or  the 
predisposition  to  it — from  this  source. 
Dr.  Parkes,  in  the  lecture  already  noticed, 
states  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
in  many  cases  of  tubercle  in  the  human 
subject  the  virus  has  been  introduced  with 
the  food,  and  its  absorption  has  taken 
place  through  some  portion  of  the  diges- 
tive tract,  the  incidence  of  the  malady  in 
these  organs  being  especially  marked  in 
children.  In  a  weighty  address  **  On  the 
Relations  of  Minute  Organisms  to  certain 
specific  Diseases,"  Dr.  Elebs,  Professor 
of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Prague,  summarizes  our  knowledge  in 
the  assertion  that  *'  the  conclusion  which 
appears  to  me  to  follow  inevitably  from  this 
survey  of  the  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tion is  this  :  that  specific  communicable 
diseases  are  produced  by  specific  organ- 
isms." Dr.  Woodhead,  in  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  as  Sanitary  Scholar  of 
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the  Grocers'  Company  in  1888,  said  that 
all  cases  of  rapid  infective  phthisis  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  the 
differences  observed  being  due  to  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  tissues  involved,  and 
the  number  and  activity  of  the  attacking 
bacilli.  These,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  Weigert,  Ponfick,  and  Coats,  pass  into 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  in 
which  they  are  frequently  found,  and 
thence  into  the  organs  of  the  body  where 
the  tuberculous  changes  occur.  Dr. 
Woodhead  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  view  that  the  flesh  and  milk  of  affect- 
ed animals  convey  the  bacillus,  and  that  its 
effects  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  tissues  and  the  general 
health  of  the  individual  :  in  weakly  per- 
sons, especially  in  children  with  their  im- 
perfect nutritive  power,  the  tissues  are  apt 
to  give  way  on  the  slightest  stimulation, 
and  if  their  vitality  be  low,  the  introduc- 
tion of  even  a  small  number  of  bacilli 
suflSces  to  produce  scrofulous  degenera- 
tion of  the  glands,  upon  which  well-mark- 
ed tuberculosis  may  ensue. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  at  the  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  held  in  Paris  in 
1888,  and  the  President,  M.  Chauveau, 
confirmed  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  by  himself  and  MM.  Villemin  and 
Comil  .on  its  artificial  production  in 
healthy  animals  fed  upon  tuberculous  mat- 
ter. This  had  been  previously  demon- 
strated by  M.  Toussaint,  who  had  also 
proved  that  the  bacillns  of  tubercle  can 
withstand  a  high  degree  of  heat  without 
losing  its  vitality,  so  that  he  had  produced 
the  malady  in  cattle  by  feeding  them  with 
the  juice  expressed  from  the  steak  of  a 
tubercular  ox,  cooked  so  as  to  be  slightly 
underdone.  To  this  crucial  experiment 
was  added  the  equally  weighty  and  practi- 
cal statement,  as  the  outcome  of  investiga- 
tions by  MM.  Strauss  and  Wurtz,  that 
these  bacilli  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  when  ingested 
by  the  human  subject.  Their  method  of 
action  appears  to  be  by  the  production  of 
a  fermentative  process,  and  this,  once  in 
operation,  is  not  arrested  by  the  death  of 
the  bacillus.  The  chief  resolution  arrived 
at  by  this  Congress  was — 

That  every  means,  inolading  the  oompensa- 
tion  of  owners,  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
the  general  application  of  the  principle  that 
all  mecU  derived  from  tubertular  animaU,  wkaievtr 


ihe  grarniy  cf  the  specifle  lesions  found  in  ikem,  ■ 
should  be  seited  and  totally  destroyed. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  French 
Government  has  been  contemplating:  the 
extension  of  a  law,   passed  in  1881    (to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals),  to  include  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis ;  and  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public signed  the  necessary  decree  during 
the  8essio^  of  this  Congress.     This  decree 
is  of  great  sanitary  significance  :  it  pro- 
vides that  every  animal  of  the  bovine  spe- 
cies found  to  be  suffering  from  this  maliidy 
shall  be  isolated,  and  that  a  veterinary  in- 
spector shall  be  present  when  it  is  slaugh- 
tered, and  make  a  report  on  the  post-mor- 
tem appearances  :  the  flesh  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  consumption  if  the 
lesions  are    generalized  or  have  affected' 
any  part  used  as  food.     Two  other  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  to  the  effect  that, 
tubercle    being  now  legally  included    in 
France  among  the  diseases  recognized  as 
communicable,  a  special  system  of  inspec- 
tion of  dairies  should  be  established  to  as- 
certain that  the  cows  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  communicate  any  contagion  to  the 
human   subject  through  milk  ;  and    that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  spread  among  the 
public  a  knowledge  of  the  danger  incurred 
by  the  ingestion  of  the  .flesh  or  milk   of 
tubercular  animals.     In    reporting    these 
results,  the  British  Medical  Journal  (Sep- 
tember 29,  1888)  is  of  opinion  that 

it  appears  that  by  far  the  most  important  work 
achieved  by  the  Congress  was  the  adoption  of 
these  resolutions.  They  deal  indeed  with 
only  one  element  in  the  etiology  of  tnberonlar 
disease,  bat  that  not  the  least  influential  in 
its  action,  while  practically  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant, because  its  operation  is  most  under 
control. 

Similar  measures  are  now  advocated  in 
Germany,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Medical  Society  in  March  of  this  year  Dr. 
Richter  urged  that  the  sale  of  meat  from 
tuberculous  cattle  should  be  forbidden  by 
legislative  enactment  In  this  country  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  represent- 
ed to  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
stringent  regulation  of  our  meat  supply  ; 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Veterinary  Association,  a  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously  in  favor  of  legislation 
with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  consamp- 
tion  of  meat  from  tuberculous  animals, 
and  of  securing  a  proper  inspection  at  the 
abattoirs.     Indeed,  the   communicability 
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of  the  malady  has  now  become  so  fully 
recognized  that  preventive  measnres  are 
entirely  based  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
principle.  Thus  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London 
(January  0,  1889)  Dr.  Squires  stated  that 

the  discovery  of  the  tuberde-baoillns  has  en- 
abled ns  to  place  phthisis  in  dose  relation  to 
infections  diseases,  towazd  whose  control  pre- 
ventive medicine  has  already  done  so  much  ; 
and  experiment  has  proved  that  tabercaloas 
disease  can  be  communicated  from  affected  to 
healthy  animals.  Phthisis  depends  primarily 
upon  the  reception  into  the  body  of  an  infec- 
tive particle  or  micro-organism,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  infection  through  the  alimentary 
ttBci  assumes  importance  from  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  in  animals  which  are  used  as 
food. 

The  general  public,  equally  with  the 
medical  profession,  has  become  imbued 
with  the  need  of  guarding  against  the 
danger  ;  thus  we  read  in  the  International 
Heview,  October  1888  : — 

The  civilized  world  is  rather  apathetic  about 
consumption.  It  has  gotten  rid  of  the  plague 
and  nearly  rid  of  typhus  epidemics  ;  leprosy 
has  been  driven  out  of  England,  and  small-pox 
bas  been  rendered  manageable ;  but  one 
death  in  seven  from  all  causes  is  still  due  to 
tubercle  of  the  lung,  and  a  part  of  the  re- 
mainder is  due  to  other  tuberculous  diseases. 
If  we  feared  these  as  they  merit,  we  should  in 
turn  suffer  less  from  their  ravages.  But  we 
have  strangely  grown  used  to  them,  and  view 
them  with  a  sort  of  fatalistic  indifference. 

A  very  recent  and  weighty  utterance  is 
that  of  Dr.  Klein,  who,  from  his  position 
at  the  Brown  Institution,  is  undoubtedly 
the  highest  practical  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country.  His  opinion,  having 
been  sought  by  the  Glasgow  Herald^  is 
given  in  that  paper  on  May  27  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  He  states  that  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  in  man  is  the  same  disease,  and 
that  it  18  communicable  by  ingestion. 
The  agent  of  distribution  is  the  circulating 
blood,  and  therefore  no  part  of  an  animtd 
in  which  even  a  single  organ  is  visibly 
affected  with  tubercle  can  be  held  free 
from  the  virus,  and  there  is  danger  to  the 
consumer  of  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
animal.  He  also  points  out  the  risk  in- 
volved to  man  by  other  diseases  of  cattle 
used  as  food  ;  for  while  nothing  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  transmission  to  hu- 
man beings  of  many  infectious  maladies 
of  animals,  he  questions  the  advisability 
of  permitting  their  use  for  food,  owing  to 
the  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the 
microbes  in  the  circulation.     Dr.  Klein  re- 


marks that  it  is  singular  that,  centuries 
ago,  the  Jewish  Church  seemed  more  alive 
to  the  dangerous  rd/tf  that  the  meat  of  dis- 
eased animals  plays  in  affecting  man  than 
our  rulers  appear  to  be  at  this  day,  not- 
withstanding scientific  discoveries  and  ex- 
act experimental  evidence.  Among  the 
maladies  indicated  in  its  code  as  rendering 
an  animal  unclean  and  unfit  for  consump. 
tion,  none  is  more  clearly  described  than 
that  we  nowadays  describe  as  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  Further  information  on  this 
point  was  given  by  Dr.  Noel  Gu^neau  de 
Mussy,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  in  a  paper  presented  to 
that  body  in  1885,*  in  which  he  associates 
much  of  the  vitality  of  the  Jewish  race 
with  the  care  exercised  by  them  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  food  supply,  and  affords 
details,  on  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Rabbi  of  France,  of  uieir  method  of 
slaughtering  and  examining  cattle.  I  need 
make  no  apology  for  borrowing  somewhat 
copiously  from  this  paper. 

There  is  so  dose  a  connection  (he  writes) 
between  the  thinking  being  and  the  living  or- 
ganism  in  man,  so  intimate  a  solidari^  be- 
tween moral  and  material  interests,  and  the 
useful  is  so  constantly  and  so  necessarily  in 
harmony  with  the  good,  that  these  two  ele- 
ments cannot  be  separated  in  hygiene,  that  is, 
in  the  science  whose  object  is  to  assure  the 
regular  evolution  and  normal  functions  of  in- 
dividual organisms,  and  the  preservation  and 
amelioration  of  races.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion which  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites,  despite 
the  very  unfavorable  external  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed ;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  end  which  hygiene  ought  to  aim 
at.  The  idea  of  parasitic  and  infectious  mal- 
adies,  which  has  conquered  so  great  a  position 
in  modem  pathology,  appears  to  have  greatly 
occupied  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
dominated  all  his  hygienic  rules.  He  excludes 
from  Hebrew  dietary  animals  particularly  U. 
able  to  parasites  ;  and  aa  it  is  in  the  blood 
that  the  germs  or  spores  of  infectious  disease 
circulate,  he  orders  that  they  must  be  drained 
of  their  blood  before  serving  for  food.  The 
Talmud,  a  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  law, 
whose  ordinances  are  regarded  as  of  equal 
authority,  goes  much  further,  and  occupies 
itself  not  only  with  the  species,  but  also  wiUi 
the  state  of  health  of  the  animals  to  be  used 
for  food  ;  it  prescribes  an  examination  of  the 
principal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  reject- 
ing such  as  have  adhesions  either  between  the 
tissues  of  the  lobes  themselves,  or  between 
them  and  the  ribs,  and  also  if  there  be  pus- 
tules disseminated,  even  superficially,  in  the 

~  ■'         '  ■  '  '         ■  — 1^.^^         —    ■  M     •■■■  III  .         I  ■      I        >>  ^ 
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longs.  The  Iting  most  be  insufflated,  and  its 
expansion  so  perfect  that  any  rnptore  of  its 
sabstanoe,  however  minnte,  suffices  for  its 
condemnation  as  impure,  and,  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  error,  the  insufflation  must  be  con- 
ducted  under  water.  These  ordinances  are  to 
this  day  observed  by  Israelites  faithful  to  the 
law,  and  duly  appointed  officers  visit  the 
slaughter  houses  to  superintend  their  execu- 
tion. The  chief  rabbi  of  France  says  that 
0oaietimes  as  many  as  twenty-six  out  of  thirty 
cattle  are  rejected  on  account  of  pleural  ad- 
hesions. What  an  extraordinary  prescience  ! 
the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  has  been  proved 
ouly  during  the  last  few  years  ;  its  transmis- 
sibility  by  food  is  not  yet  universally  recog- 
nized, though  the  experiments  of  M.  Chau- 
veau  render  it  almost  certain  ;  yet  the  law  of 
I  oael,  thousands  of  years  in  advance  of  modem 
science,  had  inscribed  in  its  precepts  these 
ordinances,  preventive  of  the  malady.  For  if 
such  adhesions  have  any  other  causes  besides 
the  presence  of  tuberde,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  though  adhesions  may  ex- 
ist  without  tubercle,  the  latter  is  very  rarely 
present  X^ithout  the  former.  Here  then  we 
have  an  easy  and  practical  method,  within 
reach  of  ignorant  persons,  of  removing  from 
food  supplies  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  ani- 
mals ;  and  for  further  security  the  law,  in  ad- 
dition to,  and  even  in  the  absence  of,  such 
adhesions,  pronounces  as  impure  and  unfit  for 
food,  animals  whose  lungs  show  pustules  or 
excrescences  disseminated  on  their  surface. 
The  word  ''  pustule"  is  the  translation,  in  or- 
dinary parlance,  of  the  word  *  *  tubercle."  Phy- 
sicians will  not  read  without  surprise  this  deli- 
ojite  procedure  of  insufflation  of  the  lung 
under  water,  which  we  employ  to  show  any 
rupture  of  these  organs— a  rupture  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  consecutive  to  tubercular 
lesions.  .  .  .  The  formal  obligation  of  wash- 
ing of  hands  before  meals,  laid  down  in  the 
Tidmud,  is  evidently  inspired  by  the  thought 
that  noxious  particles  may  adhere  to  their 
surface  and  penetrate  with  the  food  to  the  di- 
gestive tract ;  this  precept  being  the  more  im* 
portant  as  at  that  epoch  (as  now  among  the 
Arabs)  the  hands  were  used  at  meals,  just  as 
we  read  in  the  description  of  the  Last  Supper 
of  **  him  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the 
dish."  .  .  .  Under  their  primitive  forms 
(concludes  Dr.  de  Mussy)  these  laws  still  sub- 
sist, and  those  who  adhere  to  them,  dispersed, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  great  leg- 
islator, to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  derive 
from  them  a  force  and  a  vitality  which  carry 
them  in  triumph  over  the  obstacles  they  en- 
counter  and  the  persecution  they  have 
suffered  ;  .  .  .  and  from  whatsoever  point  of 
view  it  be  regarded,  in  considering  the  im- 
mense rdle  played  by  Israel's  great  lawgiver, 
and  the  indirect  influence  which  he  still  ex- 
ercises over  the  civilized  world,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  recognize  in  him  one  of  those  provi- 
dential men  placed  by  the  Creator  on  the  path 
of  humanity  to  guide  it  to  the  end  which  He 
has  ordained. 


that  tbe  Jewish  race  is  especially  endowed 
with  privileges  tending  to  insure  a  degree 
of  protection  against  morbific  inflaences 
and  to  prolong  life  ?  Its  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  tubercular  <&athesis  has 
been  recognized  by  all  physicians  whose 
special  experience  entitles  them  to  express 
an  opinion,  and  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
the  vast  majority  live  are  tak6n  into  con- 
sideration. The  medical  officers  of  health 
in  some  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Lion- 
don,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  popu- 
lation dwell,  have  repeatedly  commented 
upon  this  fact  in  their  official  reports. 
Dr.  Loane,  the  medical  officer  of  White- 
chapely  states,  *'  I  am  sure  from  personal 
knowledge  that  phthisis  exists  among  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  my  district  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  it  does  among  the 
remainder  of  the  population  living  under 

Erecisely  similar  conditions."  Dr.  Gib- 
on,  the  medical  officer  of  Holbom,  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
Dr.  Drysdale,  the  senior  physician  to  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  which  contains 
wards  for  Jewish  patients,  writes  *  * '  that 
they  very  rarely  die  of  phthisis,  and  their 
immunity  from  its  attacks  is  very  strik- 
ing." He  adds  that  they  are,  as  all 
know,  very  particular  about  the  kind  of 
meat  supplied  to  them  for  food.  And, 
though  1  am  loath  to  introduce  my  own 
personality  into  the  discussion,  I  think  it 
out  right  to  state  that  in  a  practice  of 
thirty  years,  largely  among  Hebrew  pa- 
tients, 1  have  not  yet  met  with  a  sini^le 
case  of  phthisis  in  the  members  of  that  faith. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  asserted  that  any 
specific  cause  is  sufficient  per  u  to  brin^ 
about  constant  and  invariable  biological 
results  ;  all  that  I  claim  for  that  under 
consideration  is  that  it  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, and  that  operating  during  a  counUess 
series  of  generations,  and  acquiring  in- 
creased force  by  constant  hereditary  trans- 
mission, it  exercises  an  important  influence 
in  building  up  the  physical  toughness,  and 
thereby  the  mental  acuteness,  so  markedly 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  race.  As 
Professor  Hosmer  says  f — 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  Israel  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  in  these  re- 
speots  has  been  remarlcably  shown.  In  times 
of  pestilence  the  Hebrews  have  suffered  far 
less  thian  others  ;  as  regards  longevity  and 


Finally,  the  question  remains  to  be  dis-        «  BHlish  Medical  Journal,  April  6.  1889. 
cussed  :  are  there  grounds  for  the  belief       f  **  The  Story  of  the  Nations  ;  the  Jews," 
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general  health  thej  have  in  every  age  been 
noteworthy  ;  and  at  the  present  day  in  the  life 
insurance  ofiSces  the  life  of  a  Jew  is  said  to 
be  worth  mnch  more  than  that  of  men  of  other 
stock. 

We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  the 
tubercle-bacillus  is  comparatively  inert 
vhen  it  comes  in  contact  with  healthy  tis- 
sues ;  but  when  these  are  weakened. 
If  bether  by  heredity  or  by  disease,  its  mor- 
bific effects  are  rapidly  developed  ;  and  as 
the  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  built  up 
of  the  food  ingested,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  their  strength  must  as  much 
depend  upon  the  character  of  that  food, 
as  the  strength  of  a  house  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction.  A  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  exists  in  the  ency- 
clopedic work  of  Neumann,*  of  which  the 
first  volume,  published  in  1883,  is  devoted 
by  its  author,  Eugen  von  Bergmann,  to 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
German,  Polish,  and  Jewish  population  of 
Uie  province  of  Posen.  The  large  number 
of  Jews  in  this  province  affords  ample 
basis  for  comparison  in  all  vital  statistics, 
which  have  been  carefully  registered  for 
fifty  years  ;  and  compare  them  how  we 
may — from  a  period  oefore  birth  to  ex- 
treme old  age — the  results  are,  without 
exception,  favorable  to  their  claims  to 
special  biostatic  privileges.  I  say  a  period 
before  birth  advisedly,  because  in  no  other 
phase  is  vitality  so  well  marked  as  in  the 
comparative  rarity  of  still-born  children. 
Now  Von  Bergmaan  shows  that  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Marienwerder,  from  1819  to  1873, 
the  percentage  of  stillborn  children  among 
Christians  was  2.66,  among  Jews  0.63  ; 
in  that  of  Danzig  3.38  and  0.99  ;  in  Op- 
peln  2.93  and  0.69.  In  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  propor- 
tions were  as  3.76  to  1.72  ;  in  Westphalia, 
3.11  and  1.38  ;  and  in  the  entire  province 
of  Posen,  from  1849  to  1873,  3.32  and 
1.05  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one- third. 
Lego  J  t  f  confirms  those  results,  and  states 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  whereas 
among  Christians  one  child  out  of  44.88 
is  still  bom,  among  Jews  there  is  but  one 
in  97.75. 

Advancing  a  stage  to  the  mortality 
among  infants  in  the  first  year  of  life,  we 
meet  with   results   equally   striking,   the 

*  Beiirdge  xur  OeachicfUe  der  Bevolkerung  in 
DeubcMand  sell  dem  Anfange  dieses  Jahrhunderts. 
t  Beparls  (f  Uib  SkUisiioal  Society  of  Faria. 


deaths  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Prussia, 
from  1820  to  1870,  being  among  Chris- 
tians 23.81  percent.  ;  among  Jews,  15.- 
06.  In  the  province  of  Posen,  the  propor- 
tions are  23.50  and  16.53  :  in  the  district 
of  Marienwerder,  22.66  and  10.97  :  in 
that  of  Danzig,  23.95  and  14.04  ;  in  that 
of  Oppein  23.91  and  12.64  :  in  West- 
phalia 17.16  and  10.84  :  and  in  Baden, 
25.94  and  16. 72.  Other  statisticians  con- 
firm these  figures  ;  thus  Hoffmann  *  finds 
that  of  all  children  born  alive  in  Prussia 
from  1822  to  1840,  there  die  in  their  first 
year,  1  in  7.6  of  Jcws^  and  1  in  6  of 
Christians,  and  Dr.  Loir  f  states  that  in 
Padua  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Chris- 
tian infants  die  in  the  first  year  of  life, 
and  not  quite  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish. 

From  the  firet  to  the  fifth  year  of  age, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  province 
of  Posen  from  1819  to  1863  was,  among 
Christians,  37.48,  among  Jews  28.69  ; 
in  the  district  of  Bromberg,  37.72  and 
26.47  ;  in  that  of  Marienwerder,  36.87 
and  21.28  ;  in  that  of  Danzig,  37.14  and 
23.24  ;  in  Berlin,  39.44  and  27.59  ;  in 
all  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  36.41 
and  25.65  ;  and  in  Westphalia,  28.52  and 
18.36.  In  Ftlrth,  Mayer  shows  that  Jew- 
ish children  under  five  years  of  age  die  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent..  Christians  at  that 
of  14  ;  and  in  Frankfort,  Neufville  finds 
the  proportions  12.9  and  24.  **  We  see, 
then,*'  says  Von  Bergmann,  "through- 
out that  the  Jewish  mortality  is  less  in  the 
first  year  of  life,  and  this  favorable  condi- 
tion increases  with,  each  succeeding  year  ; 
and  even  in  the  rare  exceptions  in  which 
Jewish  mortality  is  in  excess  during  the 
first  year,  its  diminution  between  the  first 
and  the  fifth  years  becomes  very  striking.^' 

We  meet  with  similar  results  in  the  more 
mature  periods  of  life.  Thus,  the  annual 
death-rate  at  all  ages  in  the  province  of 
Posen  from  1824  to  1873  was,  among 
Jews,  for  every  10,000,  2.22,  among 
Christians,  3.38  ;  in  the  district  of  Posen, 
2.28  and  3.29;  in  that  of  Bromberg, 
2.09  and  3.67  ;  in  Marienwerder,  1.73 
and  3.56  ;  in  the  district  of  Danzig,  1.88 
and  3.44  ;  and  in  that  of  Oppein,  2.02 
and  3.38.  In  Pomerania,  during  the 
same  period  of  fifty  years,  the  proportions 
were  1.58  and  2.61  ;  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
1.63  and  3.35  ;  in  Westphalia,  1.62  and 
■  ■  I  — ^^—      ^— ^— ^i^i. 

*  PeHls  Ecrits  Economiquea, 

f  Sources  des  Actes  de  Naissance,  1845« 
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2.69  ;  intbe  Rhenish  ProvinceB,  1.82  and 

2.70  ;  in  the  whole  of  Prussia,  1.96  and 
3.00  ;  and  in  Baden,  1.94  and  2.68.  In 
Aostria,  from  1861  to  1870,  the  Jewish 
mortality  was  as  2.14  compared  with  3.02 
among  the  Christian  population  ;  in  Russia, 
2.3  and  3.8,  despite  the  crushing  poverty 
and  the  unsanitary  conditions  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  ex- 
ist ;  in  Tuscany,  2.34  and  2.75.  In  Sax- 
ony, of  the  Jews,  1  succumbs  in  51  ;  of 
Christians,  1  in  33.  In  Prussia  the  latest 
statistics  show  that  the  mean  duration  of 
Jewish  life  ayerages  five  years  more  than 
that  of  the  general  population  ;  and  offi- 
cial returns  from  Algeria  give  1  Jewish 
death  in  40.8  as  compared  with  1  in  21 
among  others.  Dr.  Mayer  *  states  that  in 
Frankfort  54  per  cent,  of  Jews  attain  their 
50th  year,  and  38  per  cent  of  Christians  ; 
and  the  70th  year  of  life  is  reached  by  27 
per  cent,  of  the  former  and  by  but  13  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  Half  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation there  attain  their  50th  year,  half 
the  Christians  die  by  their  36th  ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  of  the 
city  pass  their  71st  year,  while  barely  one- 
fourth  among  the  Christians  reach  their 
60th.  Dr.  Neufville,  also  writing  of 
Frankfort,  shows  that,  assuming  100  in- 
dividuals to  be  bom  on  the  same  day, 
one-fourth  would  die  before  their  7th  year 
of  Christians,  and  not  till  their  28th  year 
of  Jews  ;  half  of  the  former  at  36^  years 
of  affe,  of  the  latter  at  53  ;  and  three- 
fourths  under  60  arid  at  71  years  respec- 
tively. And  Dr.  Mayer  adduces  statistics 
of  a  decade  of  the  mortality  in  FUrth,  giv- 
ing the  average  duration  of  life  there  of 
Christians  as  26,  and  of  Jews  as  37  years. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris  in  July  and  August  1865,  M. 
Legoyt  read  papers  on  **  The  Vitality  of 
the  Jewish  Race  in  Europe,"  in  which, 
after  stating  many  facts  confirming  these 
results,  he  quoted  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject  by  Dr.  Glatter,  the  Govern  • 
ment  Medical  Officer  of  Wieselburg  f  (pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Hungary  in 
1856),  in  which,  after  a  minute  compari- 
son of  the  respective  mortality  at  all  ages 
—from  birlh  to  100  years — the  conclusions 
were  so  favorable  to  the  vitality  of  the  He- 
brews that  M.  Legoyt  said  : — 

*  Ueber  die  Lebenservoariung  der  isrculUiachen 
Bevdlkenmg  gegentiber  der  chriatiichen, 

t  8ur  les  Chances  de  Vie  dea  laraeUtes  com- 
parU  otioB  Chriliena. 


The  facts  on  which  these  observations  are 
based  present  phenomena  so  oharacteristio  and 
so  unifonxi  through  a  long  series  of  years 
that  it  is  difEioolt  not  to  recognize  in  them 
these  privileges  and  this  immunity  of  the  Jew- 
ish element.  The  advantages  attributed  to  it 
by  Dr.  Glatter  are  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause the  Israelites  in  that  locality  belong  to 
the  most  modest  social  condition  ;  they  are 
petty  retail  traders,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  consequently  placed  in  un&vor- 
able  hygienic  conditions  ;  yet,  comparing  the 
respective  races,  we  find  the  mean  chance  of 
life  of  Croats  to  be  20.2  years,  of  Germans 
26.7,  of  Jews  46.5,  and  our  surprise  is  excited 
at  the  considerable  number  of  the  latter  who 
attain  extreme  old  age. 

And  the  Revue  Scientifique  summarizes 
their  physiological  immunities  as  showing 
that  everywhere  still -bom  children  are  rarer 
among  them,  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
children  survive,  their  general  mortality  is 
lighter,  their  mean  duration  of  life  is 
longer,  and  they  are  comparatively  ex- 
empt from  tuberculous  maladies  ;  and  it 
ascribes  these  biological  privileges,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  hygienic  rules  prescribed  by  their  re- 
ligious observances. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  in  so  grave  a 
question  as  that  of  the  transmissibility  of 
tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  man  by  alimen- 
tation, it  is  certainly  wiser  to  err  on  the 
side  of  credulity.  £yen  if  the  evidence 
adduced  should  be  deemed  insufficient  to 
establish  absolute  certainty,  it  is  certainly 
ample  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  stringent 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
the  flesh  of  animals  thus  affected.  The 
inspection  at  present  exercised  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  prevent  our  markets  being 
flooded  with  this  unhealthy  food,  or  to 
rescue  even  such  as  has  been  condemned 
from  what  has  been  aptly  termed  ''  that 
haven  for  bad  meat,  the  sausage  factory." 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  portions 
suspected  are  simply  removed,  and  the  re- 
mamder  freely  exposed  for  sale,  however 
affected  it  must  necessarily  be  from  the 
effects  of  the  virus  permeating  every  tissue 
through  the  circulation.  The  consensus 
of  scientific  opinion  in  this  and  every 
other  country  has  fully  established  the 
danger  of  such  practices,  and  has  formu- 
lated the  conclusion  that  meat  from  tuber- 
culous cattle  should  be  absolutely  with- 
drawn from  the  food  supply.  Abundant 
proofs  have  been  given  of  the  possibility 
of  infection  by  ingestion  ;  and  however 
localized  the  lesion  may  be,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  declare  thiEit  the  entire  animal 
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is  not  affected,  and  should,  therefore,  not 
be  exposed  for  sale.  Twelve  months  ago 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
recommended  that  tuberculosis  should  be 
included  in  the  list  of  contagious  diseases, 
for  the  purposes  of  those  sections  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  which 
provide  for  the  slaughter  of  diseased  ani- 
mals and  for  compensation.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  an  Order  in  Council  was  draft- 
ed making  the  required  regulations,  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  the 


compensation  clauses  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  issue  of  the  order.  That  action 
is  imperatively  needed  is,  I  think,  abun- 
dantly shown.  '*  The  whole  subject,"  to 
quote  the  British  Medical  Journal,*  **  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on '  public 
health  :  it  is  one  that  must  be  taken  in 
hand  by  sanitary  legislators  ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  tackled  thoroughly  and  on  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  the  sooner  shall  we 
obtain  a  cleaner  bill  of  health  under  the 
heading  tuberculosis.*' — Nineteenth  Cen* 
tury. 
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POESIES  FBOM  ABBOAD. 
Translated  by  Florence  Henniker. 

FROM   THB   SPANISH    OF   OUSTAVB    BSCQUSR. 

I. 

Wb  were  together, — ^her  eyes  were  wet, 

But  her  pride  was  strong,  and  no  tears  would  fall ; 
And  /  would  not  tell  her  I  loved  her  yet, 

And  yearned  to  forgive  her  all  I 

So,  now  that  our  lives  are  forever  apart, 

She  thinks  :  **  Oh  I  had  I  but  wept  that  day  T' 

And  /  ask  in  vain  of  my  lonely  heart : 
**  Ah  1  why  did  I  turn  away  ?" 

II. 

When  you've  drunk  one  draught  of  this  rosy  wine, 

To  set  it  aside  were  fitter  ; 
Though  the  taste  is  sweet  and  the  scent  divine, 

The  dregs,  alas  1  are  bitter. 

So  when  passion  and  youth  shall  have  passed  away. 
Would  we  feel  no  sting,  no  sorrow, — 

Oh,  my  dear,  let  us  madly  love  to-day. 
But  say  good  by  to-morrow  1 

FROM   THB    OBBMAir   OF   H.  HBINB. 

She  has  given  a  ring  to  me,  knowing 
It  was  meant  for  another  than  me. 

Yet  from  her  dear  eyes  there  are  flowing 
Bright  tears  that  come  fast  and  free. 

I  have  taken  her  ring,  and  unspoken 
Is  my  thought  of  another  more  fair  ; 

Of  a  rin^,  and  a  faith  that  are  broken 
Yet  I  laugh  out  aloud  in  despair. 


*  Jane  15,  1889. 
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"  An  Appeal." 
(aftbb  sullt  prudhommb.) 

Ah  !  could  you  see  me  weep  in  anguish  sore 

By  the  sad  hearth  I  dare  not  call  a  home. 
Sometimes,  I  think,  dear  one,  before  my  door 

Would  you  not  come  ? 

Could  you  but  guess  my  joy  when  your  eyes  meet 

My  wearied  eyes  in  one  divinest  glance, 
Up  at  my  window  you  would  look,  my  sweet, 

As  if  by  chance. 

If  to  my  wounded  heart  you  knew  the  balm 

Of  sympathy,  and  lore  that  has  no  guile, 
Under  my  porch, — a  sister  sweet  and  calm. 

You'd  rest  awhile. 

Ah  !  darling,  if  you  knew  I  loved,  and  how, 

A  love  so  great  and  pure  your  love  must  win, 
Perhaps  you'd  lift  the  latch, — yes,  eren  now. 

And  come  within  I 

"Alone." 
(after  sullt  prudhommb.) 

Our  deepest  joy  in  silence  flows, 

Like  some  pure  stream,  unseen,  apart ; 
What  lover  tells  the  bliss  he  knows  ? 

His  mistress  only  reads  his  heart. 

O  well  known  tread  of  lightest  feet ! 

O  lips  more  red  than  Juno's  red  rose  I 
O  sighs  and  kisses  passing  sweet ! 

Words  that  are  neither  verse  nor  prose  ! 

What  tenderest  rhyme,  what  thrilling  tone 

Might  speak  of  you,  nor  do  you  wrong  ? 
Ah  !  happy  ones  Love  makes  his  own. 

Small  need  have  you  of  lyre  or  song  1 

But  he,  who  all  in  vain  must  wait 

For  arms  that  fold,  or  lip  that  clings. 
Will  grasp  a  lute  inanimate, 

And  pour  his  soul  out  on  its  strings  ; 

For  glory's  fading  wreath  he  lives, 

And,  to  the  callous  world,  and  chill. 
Fragments  of  the  sad  heart  he  gives 

That  one  great  love  may  never  fill. 

"A  Parting." 

(after  sullt  prudhomme.) 

Why,  no,  I  should  not  have  told  you,  dear. 
But  I  could  not  keep  back  one  traitor  tear, 

It  has  fallen, — see,  on  your  little  hand, — 
So  the  burning  confession  is  written  clear. 

In  letters  you  cannot  but  understand. 
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And  our  langhter,  and  dancing  of  footsteps  fleet 
Are  gone  with  the  joy  of  the  spring-tide  sweet ; 

I  tremble, — your  blashes  come  and  go, — 
We  cannot  meet  as  we  used  to  meet, 

We  cannot  be  friends  as  of  old,  I  know. 

But  perhaps  our  hearts,  in  their  love  new-born 
(Like  two  birds  in  their  nest  in  that  pale  pink  thorn), 

Have  their  wings  still  weak,  and  their  songs  unsung  ; 
For  fear. they  should  fly  on  the  morrow  mom. 

Oh  !  tear  them  asunder,  they  still  are  young  1 

Oh  !  part  them  ere  ever  they  learn  to  fly. 
Lest  in  some  dark  future, — ^like  you  and  I, — 

They  may  hunger  and  yearn  for  each  other  again  ; 
And  through  dreary  vistas  of  earth  and  sky, 

Go  wearily  seeking, — in  vain,  in  vain  I 

Affinity, 
(after  th.  oautibb.) 

In  an  old-world  temple  two  blocks  of  stone, 

Where  the  sky  of  Athens  bums  hotly  blue, 
Have  been  standing  stately,  and  still,  and  lone. 

Dreaming  together  the  ages  through. 

There  were  two  pearls  hid  in  the  self-same  shell 

(Like  sweet  sea-tears  that  for  Venus  weep)  ; 
They  have  whispered  secrets  that  none  may  tell, 

Side  by  side  in  the  heart  of  the  deep. 

When  Boabdil  raled  in  the  land  of  Spain, 

Two  roses  grew  in  a  garden  rare  ; 
They  drank  of  the  fountain's  silver  rain, 

And  mingled  their  scents  in  the  drowsy  air. 

In  Yeni9e,  to  rest  on  a  golden  dome. 

Two  doves  came  floating  on  pinions  white  ; 
And  they  loved  each  other,  and  made  their  home. 

Under  the  stars  on  a  still  May  night. 

But  the  changeless  laws  that  our  lives  involve, 

Are  the  laws  of  Death,  and  cold  decay  ; 
So  the  temple  falls,  and  the  pearls  dissolve, — 

The  birds  and  the  roses  must  pass  away. 

Yet  each,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis 

Is  born  anew  in  some  fairer  form  ; 
So  the  rose  may  live  in  red  lips  that  kiss, — 

The  marble  in  limbs  that  are  white  and  warm. 

And  in  hearts  of  lovers  once  more  may  greet 
Those  doves  who  dwelt  on  the  dome  of  gold  ; 

And  in  mouths  of  velvet  the  pearls  may  meet 
To  gleam  more  white  than  those  pearls  of  old. 

For  how  otherwise  grew  the  wondrous  birth 

Of  the  strange  and  sweet  affinity, 
That  warns  two  souls  in  this  desert  of  earth. 

They  must  claim  each  other  where'er  they  be  ? 
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They  recall,  in  a  new-found  ecstasy, 

The  dreams  of  their  mystic  Long-ago  ; 
By  the  marble  temple,  or  stormy  sea, 

Or  Moorish  garden  where  roses  blow. 

And  they  feel  the  flutter  of  snowy  wings 

On  the  golden  dome  of  a  stately  fane  ; — 
And  the  faithful  atoms  the  wild  wind  brings 

Must  find  each  other,  and  love  again  I 

So,  my  heart  that  within  me  bums  and  glows, 
Would  read  your  heart,  and  ask  you  whether 

You  were  pearl,  or  marble,  or  dove,  or  rose, 
In  that  fairer  world,  when  we  were  together  f 

— Blackwood^  8  Magaztne, 
•  •  • 
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It  would  be  a  curious,  perhaps  not  quite 
unprofitable,  piece  of  work  to  take  the 
different  conceptions  of  the  Devil  which 
from  time  to  time  have  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  Christendom  and  range  them  side  by 
side.  But  it  would  be  a  task  almost  end- 
less if  undertaken  in  any  detail,  and  a 
glance  at  two  or  three  representative  fiends 
is  all  that  can  here  be  accomplished. 
Those  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe  may 
be  counted  fairly  representative. 

The  Lucifer  of  Dante,  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton, and  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe, 
with  certain  broad  marks  of  resemblance, 
differ  not  only  according  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  respective  creators  but  acconl- 
ing  to  the  age  in  which  their  creators  lived. 
They  are  the  devils  of  their  age  and  they 
are  the  devils  of  their  poets.  Each  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  age  in  which  he 
was  produced,  and  the  character  of  each 
bears  a  certain  likeness  to  the  character  of 
the  man  that  produced  him.  The  three 
poets  themselves,  like  their  fiends,  have 
certain  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  a 
great  many  points  of  dissimilarity.  But 
the  resemblance  is  mainly  external  ;  the 
dissimilarity  internal.  They  were  all 
highly  educated  ;  they  were  all  connected 
with  State  affairs  ;  they  all  lived  in  ages 
of  transition,  and  two,  at  least,  of  them 
were  ungratefully  treated  by  the  countries 
which  they  served.  Even  their  externals 
were  not  without  some  effect  upon  their 
fiends  :  they  are  the  fiends  of  learned  men, 
and  both  Satan  and  Mephistopheles  are  the 
fiends  of  men  versed  m  the  ways  of  the 
political  world.  Satan  is  more  or  less  a 
politician     throughout     the     '*  Paradise 


Lost ;"  and  Mephistopheles  is  very  dis- 
tinctly one  in  the  second  part  of  "  Faust." 
One  fact,  however,  while  considering  the 
three  fiends,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
— that  Dante  and  Milton  believed  in  their 
devils  and  Goethe  did  not  believe  in  his. 
So  the  fiends  of  the  two  former  poets  are 
far  more  earnest  than  is  the  fiend  of  the 
latter. 

Satan  and  Mephistopheles  are  the  re- 
spective heroes  of  **  Paradise  Lost  "  and 
**  Faust,"  but  Lucifer  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  **  Inferno  ;"  and 
yet,  though  be  fills  an  actual  space  so  small 
in  thatpoem,  we  feel  his  spirit  through  it 
all.  When  we  see  him  as  Dante  saw  him, 
huge,  unspeakably  brutal,  covered  with 
his  shaggy  fell  of  coarse  hair^  tri- faced, 
champing  three  wretches  in  his  foam- 
dropping  mouths,  and  flapping  the  icy 
wind  from  his  great  bat's  wings,  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  presence  that  pervades  Hell 
and  that  we  have  been  travelling  to  this 
hideous  figure  as  to  a  necessary  and  nat- 
ural goal.  Brutality  and  pitiless  callous- 
ness are  the  characteristics  of  the  **  In- 
ferno :"  its  punishments,  which  arc  phys- 
ical, are  brutal  and  filthy,  many  of  them 
not  without  a  certain  grotesqueness  ;  its 
atmosphere  is  thick  and  stifling.  But 
there  is  no  mystery  in  it ;  no  sense  of  any- 
thing hidden  or  unseen  ;  it  is  all  plain, 
measured,  limited  like  the  monster  that 
rules  it.  And  this  is  not  the  least  horror 
of  it :  it  is  so  cruel,  yet  so  mean  ;  its  sor- 
didness,  its  brutal  power,  are  so  sharply 
evident.  One  has  the  same  feeling,  but 
intensified,  that  a  stranger  unaccustomed 
to  such  sights  experiences  when  passing 
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through  the  filthy  slams  of  a  great  city. 
A  feeling  of  hopelessness,  of  oppression, 
which  lie  like  lead  upon  the  heart  The 
sense  of  limitation  in  Hell  seems  to  strangle 
the  spirit,  to  surround  it  with  an  unutter- 
able horror  and  dreariness.  Amid  all  the 
variety  of  torture  there  is  a  blank  monot- 
ony. The  ugliness  of  the  Devil  is  through 
it  all  ;  the  deadly  wind  from  his  wings  is 
felt  to  the  outmost  circle.  Though  he 
seems  to  stand  with  a  certain  aspect  of 
quietness  in  his  pit,  we  feel  there  is  an  in- 
tense fierceness  about  him — all  the  more 
intense  for  its  apparent  stillness  ;  a  fierce- 
ness which  we  see  reproduced  in  the  minor 
devils,  but  in  them  lightened  by  a  savage 
trickishness.  The  sight  of  Lucifer, 
though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  attack, 
strikes  more  terror  into  Dante  than  all  the 
aggressive  fury  of  the  lesser  fiends  had 
<lone. 

How  frozen  and  how  faint  I  then  baoame 

Ask  me  not.  .  .  . 

I  was  not  dead,  nor  living. 

That  this  devil  was  capable  of  intense 
exultation  as  well  as  of  intense  fierceness, 
we  learn  from  averse  in  the  "  Paradise  :" 
**  The  rebel  who  once  fell  from  Heaven,  in 
Hell  rejoices."  He  is  a  fiend  abominable 
in  mind  as  in  body  ;  his  frame  is  less  hid- 
eous, if  possible,  than  the  spirit  which 
animates  it ;  we  discern  in  him  no  redeem- 
ing quality.  Yet  he  is  the  only  fiend  really 
possible  to  the  age  and  conceivable  by  it, 
as  he  is  the  fiend  ipost  natural  to  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  Dante. 

It  was  a  cruel  age,  a  limited  age,  an  age 
very  slightly  removed  from  barbarism  ; 
its  conceptions,  when  they  were  not  child- 
ish, were  coarse  and  brutal.  The  popular 
ideas  of  God  were  strictly  anthropomor- 
phic ;  the  notions  of  the  Devil  perfectly 
materialistic.  To  the  people  the  Devil 
was  an  intensely  bad  man  with  certain 
superhuman  powers,  and  various  horrible 
external  attributes,  such  as  horns,  hoofs, 
and  a  tail — remnants  of  the  old  Satyr 
mingled  with  the  Biblical  dragon.  He, 
and  his  subject  fiends,  were  continually 
endeavoring  to  circumvent  God  and  de- 
stroy man,  and  in  their  efforts  had  often 
recourse  to  very  grotesque  expedients,  and 
occasionally  to  very  stupid  ones.  To  the 
mediaeval  mind  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
erer  that  the  Devil  constantly  appeared  to 
man,  and  sometimes  carried  him  off  bodil  v 
to  be  tormented  in  actual  fire  and  with 
material    instruments    of    torture.     Tet, 


dreaded  a  fiend  as  the  Devil  was,  he  could 
be  overcome  with  comparative  ease  ;  a 
relic  was  sufficient  to  daunt  him,  the  sight 
of  the  cross  was  agony  to  him.  He  was, 
naturally,  most  inimical  to  holy  men  and 
intruded  himself  upon  them  with  fool- 
hardy pertinacity,  for  in  his  frequent  con- 
flicts with  the  saints  he  was  always  worst- 
ed, and  sometimes  punished  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner,  as  when  St.  Dunstan  be- 
labored him  with  hammer  and  tongs,  or 
St.  Bernard  turned  him  into  a  coach 
wheel.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  age  was 
very  much  in  earnest  about  him,  as  it  was 
about  most  things.  It  was  a  very  literal 
age,  and  where  it  believed,  believed  im- 

f)]icitly,  and  when  it  acted,  acted  with  no 
ack  of  earnestness.  The  crusades,  in  the 
main,  are  a  proof  of  this  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness :  the  continual  fighting  was  earnest 
enough,  though  it  may  have  been  animal 
earnestness  only  ;  a  great  deal  of  man  was 
asleep,  but  what  part  was  awake  lived  in- 
tensely and  really.  The  age  believed  in 
God  with  a  childlike  faith,  however  little 
effect  that  faith  may  have  had  upon  its 
morality  ;  and  it  believed  in  the  Devil 
with  a  similar  simplicity. 

Dante  lived  at  the  very  turning  point  of 
this  age  ;  change  was  in  the  atmosphere, 
a  great  mind- wave  was  beginning  to  gather 
force.  The  questioning  of  the  old  order 
had  commenced  with  Abelard  ;  the  result 
of  that  questioning  was  now  distinctly  felt, 
and  men  were  arising  here  and  there  who 
were  working  each  in  his  own  way  for  the 
civilization  of  mankind,  though  as  yet 
that  civilization  and  true  awakening  was 
far  away  indeed.  Roger  Bacon,  Aquinas, 
Giotto,  Petrarch  were  contemporaries  with 
Dante.  Yet  this  very  awakening,  this 
spirit  of  change,  lent  for  a  time  a  greater 
vividness  and  intensity  to  the  age.  The 
faint  attempt  at  culture  only  emphasized 
the  turbulence  and  cruelty  ;  the  shadow 
of  doubt  projected  upon  men  only  irritated 
them  into  stronger  expressions  of  belief  ; 
the  Church  insisted  more  loudly  upon  the 
actual  and  immediate  presence  of  God  and 
the  Devil  ;  God  and  the  Devil,  in  fact, 
were  conceived  as  facing  one  another  in 
deadly  strife  ;  the  fiend  grew  more  real 
than  ever ;  all  the  troubles  of  the  age 
were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  l>ecame  the 
embodiment  of  all  its  evils.  Such  a  time 
was  almost  certain  to  give  birth  to  a  great 
religious  poem. 

The  Divine  Comedy,  though  it  has  that 
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in  it^hich  is  for  all  time,  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  its  age.  Its  hell  is  intensely 
real  and  intensely  cruel.  We  can  see  it 
before  us,  circle  after  circle,  clearly  de- 
fined ;  we  can  almost  tell  its  measure- 
ments, as  we  can  quite  tell  the  measure- 
ments of  its  monarch.  It  is  full  of  agony, 
but  its  agony  is  bodily  pain  from  physical 
torture,  yet  not  without  many  hints  of 
moral  and  mental  suffering.  It  is  the 
Tartarus  of  the  ancients  medisevalized,  and 
further  modified  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulse that  was  beginning  to  struggle  be- 
neath the  crust  of  tradition  and  old  belief. 
So  Lucifer,  though  the  mediaeval  fiend, 
has  something  not  medisBval  in  a  certain 
gigantic  force  and  massiveness :  he  is 
greater  than  the  Titans  that  stand  near 
him  ;  far  greater  than  any  of  the  pitch- 
forking devils  of  Malebolge.  We  fancy 
that  amid  all  his  hideousness  and  still 
fierceness  we  can  detect  a  touch,  a  pass- 
ing breath  of  remorse  :  in  the  cold  wind 
that  flows  from  him  a  token  of  his  own 
sorrow  and  dreariness.  Something  of  a 
likeness  to  Dante  we  discern  here  ;  in 
him,  too,  we  see  a  massiveneef^,  a  solemn 
largeness  beyond  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, a  certain  defiance,  yet  through  all  a 
deep  grief  for  what  he  had  lost,  and  a 
longing,  in  him  intense  and  passionate,  for 
his  Florence,  where  once  he  had  reigned 
as  a  chieftain.  About  him,  too,  was  an 
icy  wind — the  bitter  chill  of  hope  deferred, 
till  almost,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned. 
For  himself,  exiled  from  his  native  city  ; 
for  the  city,  torn  by  the  hatred  and  jeal- 
ousies of  its  children.  The  feud  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  eatins:  into  the  heart  of 
Florence  like  an  incurable  cancer  ;  every 
effort  made  to  heal  or  regenerate  it  in 
vain.  Dante  had  hoped  much  from 
Henry  of  Germany,  but,  baffled  and 
thwarted  on  every  side,  Henry  had  failed 
miserably  ;  still  more  had  the  hope  of  the 
poet  looked  to  IJguccione,  and  he  had 
failed  still  more  conspicuously.  So  to 
Dante,  the  fields  of  ice  that  surrounded 
Lucifer,  the  deadly  freezing  wind  that 
proceeded  from  the  fiend  himself,  may 
well  have  been  types  of  the  evil  numbness 
that  fell  upon  all  who  attempted  to  regen- 
erate Florence,  and  indeed  Italy  generally, 
and  of  the  bitter  disappointment  which 
ardse  from  repeated  failures.  The  icy 
blast  coming  from  the  fiend  is  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  hopelessness,  as  in  the 
fiend  himself  we  seem  to  see  the  embodi- 


ment of  the  words  over  hell-gate,  "  All 
hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 

Between  Dante's  fiend  and  that  of  Mil- 
ton we  might  see  more  resemblance  were 
not  the  methods  of  narration  adopted  by 
the  poets  so  essentially  different  Tet, 
allowing  for  this  difference,  the  concep- 
tion of  Satan  is  a  great  advance  upon  that 
of  Lucifer.  Satan  is  a  far  grander  and 
more  terrible  fiend.  The  devil,  only  less 
than  archangel  ruined,  retaining  much  of 
his  former  beauty,  and  almost  all  his  former 
power,  though  now  diaholized,  is  a  more 
fearful  as  well  as  a  more  real  being  than 
the  devil  hideous  and  semi-bestial.  Milton 
was  an  admirer  of  Dante,  and  in  some 
points  displays  a  likeness  to  the  earlier 
poets  in  his  descriptions  of  Hell,  but  Satan 
is  the  fiend  of  his  age,  just  as  Lucifer  was 
of  his.  This  statement  may  appear  open 
to  some  doubt  when  we  remember  the 
superstitions  of  Milton's  time,  and  the 
devil  of  Milton's  great  contemporary  John 
Bunyan.  But  Apollyon  is  a  being  faith- 
fully constructed  from  details  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  rather  than  the 
fiend  of  the  general  imagination.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  still 
clung  to  the  homed  and  hoofed  devil,  but 
this  did  not  represent  the  serious  belief  of 
the  majority.  The  Puritan  mind,  narrow 
in  some  respects,  in  others  held  very  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
The  heart  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  was 
in  them  ;  they  were  saturated  with  the 
democratic  yet  lofty  spirit  of  the  Bible  ; 
they  waged  an  uncompromising  war,  a 
war  in  which  they  counted  their  own  lives 
as  nothing,  with  what  they  believed  to  be 
evil,  and  they  believed  evil  to  be  a  very 
tremendous  and  all-pervading  power  ;  a 
power  of  unearthly  principalities,  thrones 
and  dominions,  of  which  the  earthly 
thrones  were  but  a  faint  and  feeble  image. 
They  were  of  an  heroic  temper,  often  in- 
tolerant, because  seeing  only  a  small  part 
of  the  truth,  but  seeing  that  part  very  dis- 
tinctly, as  is  the  custom  of  heroic  tempers 
in  all  time.  They  may  not  always  have 
seen  Satan  visibly  as  Milton  drew  him, 
but  in  their  minds,  though  in  some  cases 
perhaps  confusedly,  he  always  assumed  a 
certain  vast  majesty  and  grandeur.  He 
was  the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  ; 
the  lost  archangel ;  fallen  indeed,  but  still 
with  the  remnants  of  the  angel  about  him. 
The  Puritan  conception,  lofty  if  it  was 
narrow,  had  got  beyond  the  merely  hide- 
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ouB  and  limited  fiend  of  the  age  of  Bante. 
This  conception  Milton  pat  into  words,  no 
doubt  broadening  it  by  his  genins  and 
coloring  it  with  his  own  character. 

Milton  was  the  Puritan  poetical  ;  the 
stem  severeness  was  enriched  by  imagina- 
tion,  and  the  narrower  thought  widened. 
Hence  there  appear  to  be  certain  incon- 
sistencies in  him,  which  are  not,  however; 
real  inconsistencies,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  apprehension  of  larger  truths  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  truths  popularly  recog- 
nized. He  denounces  the  formulas  and 
orders  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  yet  he 
turns  toward  some  of  the  sensuous  aspects 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  Theoretically  he 
disapproves  of  the  sta^e,   yet  he  writes 

glays  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
hakespeare.  He  is  democratic,  and  hon- 
estly so,  yet  in  some  respects  intensely 
aristocratic.  Nor  is  his  aristocratic  temper 
altogether  intellectual ;  he  displays  a  very 
hearty  contempt  for  the  **  herd,"  and 
does  not  seek  to  hide  his  opinion  that 
many  of  them  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
hew  wood  and  draw  water ;  he  wishes  to 
keep  away  from  the  ''  noises  of  vulgar  and 
irrational  men."  As  for  his  poetry,  he 
shrinks  with  a  kind  of  pain  from  submit- 
ting it  to  the  general  public  ;  he  would 
desire  his  poems  to  be  laid  *^  where  the 
jabber  of  common  people  cannot  penetrate, 
and  whence  the  base  throng  of  readers 
keep  aloof  :"  the  **  common  people"  are 
so  many  daws,  and  the  poet  will  not  wear 
either  his  heart  or  his  intellect  on  his 
sleeve  to  be  pecked  by  them.  He  cares 
little  how  few  his  audience  may  be,  so  that 
it  is  fit. 

Probably  the  rootsjof  Milton's  aristocratic 
tendency  were  his  self-sufiiciency  and  self- 
confidence.  He  was  extremely  egotistical : 
he  had  so  little  doubt  of  himself  that  he 
was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  opin- 
ion of  others.  He  had  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  his  own  genius  ;  he  knew  that  pos- 
terity would  recognize  it,  and  he  was  con- 
tented to  wait  with  assured  endurance.  In 
his  hour  of  direst  misfortune  he  was  not 
wanting  to  himself.  Wiih  darkness  around 
him  and  his  feet  on  the  **  burning  marie," 
he  stood  self-contained  and  confident,  bat- 
ing no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  Here,  too, 
the  force  of  his  religion  stepped  in.  With 
his  Puritanism  was  mingled  a  lofty  fatal- 
ism :  he  was  predestinated  to  a  certain 
work  ;  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  ''  great 
taskmaster"  had  decreed  that  he,  John 
Nxw  Sebhs. — ^YoL.  L.,  No.  4. 


Milton,  was  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
there  was  no  power  that  could  hinder  him 
from  doing  it.  That  which  would  have 
quite  disheartened  other  men  served  to 
arouse  and  intensify  his  resolution. 

As  was  Milton  in  these  respects,  so  was 
his  arch*fiend.  Satan's  pride  increases  as 
his  difiicultif^s  increase.  After  the  first 
shock  of  his  fall  has  passed,  neither  the 
pain  of  Hell  nor  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is 
able  to  subdue  his  haughty  spirit.  ^*  What 
matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same,"  is 
the  expression  of  indomitable  pride,  though 
in  the  words  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  great 
despair  also.  It  may  be  that  the  Almighty 
can  annihiliate  him,  but  he  cannot  tame 
him  ;  and  meanwhile,  self-confident  as  self- 
sufficient,  Satan  will  make  the  very  cir- 
cumstances that  torture  him  serve  him  as 
well.  It  is  characteristic  that  in  his  eyes 
the  greatest  misery  is  weakness ;  that 
misery,  at  least,  he  will  never  suffer  ;  he 
will  be  stiong ;  he  will  rather  struggle, 
however  vainly  and  in  pain,  than  try  to 
win  by  submission  and  hypocrisy  a  place 
in  heaven. 

In  Satan,  as  in  Milton,  we  see  a  curious 
mingling  of  aristocratic   and  democratic 
sentiment     Through    his  speeches  thera 
runs  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt,  not  b\ob» 
for  the  submissive  angels,  but  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  those  who  have  fallen  witk 
him  :  these  are  the  common  herd  by  whom 
he  will  not  be  judged,  and  with  whom  he 
does  not  care  to  be.     But  he  will  be  faith- 
ful to  them  ;  he  has  seduced  thern^  and 
now  he  will  not,  under  any  circamatances^. 
desert  them.     He  is  indeed  superior  to 
them,  but  it  is  by  sheer  power  and  intel- 
lect, and  all  his  infernal  aristocracy  o\^ 
their  position    to  their    own   indlvidnaL 
merit.     (le  will  rule,  because  in  him.  there 
is  the  natural  right  to  rule,  but  in  other  re- 
spects  he   will  fare   no   better  than  the- 
meanest  of  his  subjects  ;  on  the  contrary,, 
the  sharpest  torture  shall  be  his,  and  he 
will  dare  and  subdue  all  things,  not  for- 
reven^e  solely,   but,   if  possible,  to  help* 
his  followers  and  mitigate  their  sufferings 
No  doubt  he  is  very  wicked ;.  a  rebel  and 
a  roost  ungrateful  one  ;.  yet  we  cannot, 
withhold  a  certaini  amount  of.  admiratioUi 
from  Satan.     Dante's  dsvil  is  a  hideoua. 
and  cruel  fiend  for  whom  we  have  almost 
nothing  but  horror  or  disgust,  but  Milton's* 
displays  an  undoubted,  if  distorted  nobiir 
ity.     There  is  little  but  a  savage  fierceness* 
in  Lucifer  as  he  grinds  his  victims  between* 
31 
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Ills  teetb  :  Satan  shows  coinpunction  and 
hesitates  in  sight  of  Eden  ;  in  Lucifer  we 
see  nothing  but  sullen  hatred,  while  Satan 
is  wrought  to  confess  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  The  brutality  of  Lucifer's  mind 
is  expiessed  in  his  person,  while  the  scar- 
red and  faded  beauty  of  Satan  is  the  em- 
blem of  his  mind  ;  evil  indeed,  yet  not  al- 
together ignoble*  Again,  Lucifer  is  con- 
tent to  take  and  torture  the  sinners  that 
coToe  to  him,  whereas  Satan  is  directly 
aggressive,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  force 
of  circumstances,  but  mainly  by  natural 
temper.  Lucifer  appears  not  much  more 
than  an  instrument ;  Satan  is  an  active  and 
voluntary  adversary.  Yet  as  in  Satan,  so 
in  Lucifer,  we  perceive  the  presence  of  a 
terrible /orc«  ;  in  both  there  is  the  attitude 
of  defiance,  active  in  the  one  and  passive 
in  the  other  ;  about  both  there  is  the  sense 
of  hopeless  despair.  The  Satan  of  *  *  Para- 
dise Lost "  is  the  Miltonic  Satan,  the  true 
outcome  of  Milton's  mind  and  of  his  age. 
The  Satan  of  **  Paradise  Regained  "  is  not 
actually  the  fiend  of  the  earlier  poem  ;  he 
is  a  much  less  majestic  being,  though  in 
some  points  more  highly  developed  and 
with  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  devil  of 
a  later  period.  He  is  less  forceful,  less 
impetuous,  less  confident ;  but  more  cun- 
ning— not  perhaps  more  intellectual — more 
malignant ;  more  cautious.  Once  by  sheer 
energy  and  daring  he  had  endeavored  to 
carry  his  way  ;  now  he  goes  to  work  grad- 
ually and  circumspectly.  The  younger 
Satan  had  believed  God  alone  his  peer,  the 
older  Satan  hesitates  to  encounter  Christ 
(in  Milton's  conception  not  God),  fearing 

lest  I  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  oTer-matched. 

The  devil  of  ^'  Paradise  Regained  "  is,  in 
fact,  a  step,  though  not  a  very  great  one, 
toward  the  devil  of  Goethe. 

More  than  Satan,  more  than  Lucifer, 
Mephistopheles  is  the  fiend  of  his  age. 
He  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  spirit  of 
•the  modem  world,  cynical,  counting  mere 
selfishness  the  basis  of  all  thought  and  ac- 
.tion  ;  a  Nihilist,  but  a  passive  one,  not 
having  belief  enough  in  humanity  to  be  an 
•active  one,  contenting  himself  with  scof- 
'fing  at  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  man, 
too  indifferent  and  too  negative  in  his  na<- 
ture  to  rail  at  them.  He  finds  '  *  nothing 
good  on  earth  eternally,"  and  has  no  hope 
•of  ever  finding  anything  good.  **  I  am 
the  Spirit  that  denies,"  he  declares  ;  he 


is  the  genius  of  negation  ;  his  proper  ele- 
ment is  destruction  ;  but  even  the  destruc- 
tion is  passive.  Mephistopheles  simply 
stands  by,  denying  with  a  scofE  law  and 
order  and  ultimate  good,  expecting  the 
world  to  tumble  to  pieces  just  from  its 
own  rottenness.  Nothing  is  worth  a  mo- 
ment's earnest  thought ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing is  nothing  ;  the  world  is  made  up  of 
appearances  which  are  mere  lies  ;  all  is 
sham ;  sham  is  the  one  reality.  He 
hardly  believes  in  himself — he  certainly 
does  not  take  himself  seriously.  As  devil 
he  never  actively  tempts  or  attacks  man, 
ho  simply  plays  upon  man's  foibles  and 
weaknesses,  and  even  that  more  for  hb 
own  amusement  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose :  he  is  satisfied  to  let  man  drift,  just 
as  he  is  satisfied  to  let  things  happen. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  another  and 
deeper  spirit  in  the  world  than  that  of 
Mephistopheles,  as  Goethe  acknowledges 
by  the  failure  of  the  fiend  with  Faust. 
Of  the  existence  of  this  spirit  Mephis- 
topheles himself  appears  dimly  conscious  ; 
at  times  the  ''  Something  of  this  clumsy 
world"  puzzles  and  irritates  him  ;  he  per- 
ceives that  this  Something  is  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  Naught  and,  breaking  forth  in  a 
thousand  germs,  continually  denies  his  de- 
nial. But  this  uneasy  consciousness  is 
momentary  ;  the  fiend  may  be  irritated  or 
puzzled  into  a  passing  fit  of  earnestness, 
yet  he  almost  immediately  reassumes  his 
mocking,  indifferent  attitude. 

His  is  indeed  a  singularly  different  age 
from  that  of  Lucifer  or  Satan  ;  their  pe- 
riods are  characterized  by  beliefy  which, 
though  it  took  various  forms,  some  of  them 
very  repulsive,  was  nevertheless  in  essen- 
tials orthodox.  They  saw  God  and  the 
Devil  under  many  aspects,  through  many 
mediums,  but  they  never  doubted  that 
they  did  see,  and  they  never  dreamt  of 
dethroning  authority  ;  they  erected  it  into 
a  fetish  which  they  sometimes  disliked, 
sometimes  modified  or  amended,  but  al- 
ways worshipped.  So  far  the  world  was 
mainly  in  the  child-stage,  though  with 
premonitory  inward  stirrings  and  upheav- 
mgs  now  and  again.  In  the  course  of  its 
natural  development,  however,  it  at  last 
got  into  hobbledehoyism — ^from  which 
condition  it  is  to  be  feared  it  has  not  yet 
emerged — and,  like  all  hobbledehoys,  was 
disposed  to  make  the  very  most  of  its 
newly  found  liberty,  till  in  some  cases  its 
liberty  could  not  be  easily  distinguished 
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from  license.     The  old  fetish  was  hurled 
violently    down,    and    the     emancipated 
schoolboy  proceeded  with  much  triumph 
to  put  in  its  place  a  new  one,  which  may 
be  styled  Free-thought,  never  perceiving 
that  this  same  Free-thought,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  had  a  decided  tendency  to  bind 
him  nearly  as  closely  as  the  old  authority. 
80  he   began  to  question  everything ;  he 
made  various  discoveries,  several  of  them 
downright  falsehoods,    most  of    the   re- 
mainder only  half  or  quarter  truths,  which 
he  unfortunately  mistook  for  whole  truths, 
so  landing  himself  in  a  maze  which  seemed 
to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor 
very   much  purpose  whatever.      Finding 
that  his  discoveries  did  not  generally  lead 
him  to  any  particuUr  goal  at  once,  and 
certainly  did  not  solve  all  the  problems 
which   he  perceived,   or  thought  he  per- 
ceived, he  fell  into  a  raw,  unsettled,  un- 
wholesome state,  began  to  doubt  about  all 
things,  and  at  length  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  real  meaning,  or  ultimate  proba- 
bility of  good  in  them  ;  and  thus  it  was 
not  so   much  his  fault  as  his  misfortune 
that  he  became  a  scoffing  and  rather  dreary 
cynic,  believing,  so  far  as  he  believed  any- 
thing,   that  creation,    including   himself, 
was  a  sad  piece  of  work  and  was  making 
steadily  for  chaos. 

It  was  this  general  tendency  of  the  age 
— for  happily  it  was  by  no  means  univer- 
sal ;  there  were  more  than  seven  thousand 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  else 
Chaos  would  have  come  indeed— of  which 
Mephistopheles    was   the    representative, 
lie  is  the  evident  offspring  of  his  period, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  bears   a  very 
decided  likeness  to  his  Creator.     We  can 
well  understand  how  it  was  that  the  poet's 
truer  sense  that  the  world  would  at  length 
mature   into  manhood  and  gain  a  larger 
and  nobler   knowledge  of  itself  and  all 
things,  did  not  prevent  him  feeling  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Mephistopheles.     Goethe    is,   no 
doubt,  himself  very  much  the  child  of  the 
years  in  which  he  lived,  but  at  no  time 
would  the  Lucifer  of  Dante  or  the  Satan 
of  Milton  have  been  possible  to  him,  any 
niore    than   Mephistopheles    would    have 
been    possible    to   either   of    the   earlier 
poets.     Goethe's  own  character  as  well  as 
his  environment  necessitated  the  fiend  of 
'*  Faust.*'      Like     Mephistopheles,     the 
poet,  however  much  he  mixed  with  the 
world,  habitually  stood  aside  watching  the 


progress  of  events  with  a  feeling  half  care- 
less, half  cynical.  Too  selfish  to  be  en- 
thusiastic, too  cold  to  be  intolerant,  his 
chief  interest  in  men  and  things  was  intel- 
lectual and  his  attitude  toward  them  was 
mainly  negative.  He  studied  them  partly 
for  his  own  self-culture  and  partly  as  a 
man  might  regard  a  curious  drama  from 
without.  His  intellect  overpowered  his 
heart,  and  its  tendency  was  to  be  always 
analytic.  Like  a  dexterous  surgeon,  he 
dissected  those  who  came  under  his  obser- 
vation, using  the  knife  with  wonderful 
skill  and  applying  the  microscope  with 
scientific  precision,  but  the  interest  evoked 
by  the  results  was  the  interest  rather  of 
the  surgeon  than  of  the  warm-blooded  man. 
He  saw  the  defects,  the  weaknesses,  the 
inconsistencies  of  mankind  clearly  enough, 
but  his  belief  in  a  great  reconciiing  princi- 
ple, in  an  ''  all' upholding,  all-enfolding" 
Power  was  too  feeble  or  too  obscure  to 
enable  him  to  perceive  vividly  that  all  the 
imperfections  might  have  a  meaning,  and 
that  under  them  all  something  noble  and 
preserving  might  exist.  He  did  no  doubt 
see  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  but  his 
belief  was  not  sufficiently  definite  to  exer- 
cise a  very  constant  or  sustaining  influence 
upon  him  ;  certainly  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  excite  in 
him  any  overwhelming  sympathy  with 
mankind  in  general.  He  tolerated  their 
passions  with  a  supreme  condescension  ; 
he  smiled  half-pityingly,  half-mockingly, 
at  their  follies,  and  altogether  ho  hoped 
very  little  from  them.  In  such  a  nature 
indifference  was  a  very  marked  feature. 
His  patriotism  was,  to  say  the  least,  weak  ; 
the  idea  of  a  united  Germany  aroused  lit- 
tle enthusiasm  in  him  ;  his  interest  in  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  appears  to  have  been 
but  cold.  Nor  had  he  any  intense  hatred 
of  wrong — it  would  hardly  be  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  sometimes  he  could  not 
feel  the  wrongness  of  wrong-thus  he  was 
often  very  tolerant  only  because  it  did  not 
seem  worth  his  while  to  be  angry.  He 
asserts  pretty  plainly  more  than  once  that 
painful  sorrow  for  past  sins  is  foolish  and 
unnecessary,  and  he  acted  on  this  assertion. 
Faust  expresses  no  repentance,  yet  he  is 
admitted  to  heaven.  An  easy  amiability 
characterized  Goethe  ;  he  was  not  quickly 
offended,  he  seldom  entertained  a  grudge, 
and  he  readily  forgave  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  doubtful  if  he  knew,  otherwise 
than  intellectually,  what  true  friendship  or 
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true  love  was.  He  was  capable  of  exciting 
passions  in  others  ;  he  won  the  fervent 
love  of  several  women,  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  ever  retnmed  the  love  of  any 
of  them  in  like  measure  ;  cool  and  self- 
possessed  he  watched  them,  and  occasion- 
ally, for  the  sake  of  his  own  culture,  vivi- 
sected them.  He,  like  Mephistophelcs, 
was  a  sensualist ;  with  this  difEerence,  that 
the  poet  was  a  sensualist  in  beauty,  whereas 
the  liend  was  one  in  ngliness  :  the  Phor- 
kids,  unspeakably  hideous,  are  his  ideal, 
while  Goethe's  love  of  the  beautiful,  not- 
withstanding all  his  unbelief,  makes  the 
words  '*  the  woman-soul  leadeth  us  upward 
and  on"  the  natural  conclusion  to 
'  *  Faust, '  *  and  renders  the  failure  of  Meph- 
istopheles,  through  his  intense  cynicism, 
no  less  natural. 

Mephistophelcs  is,  in  fact,  blinded  by 
his  own  cunning  and  by  the  low  estimate 
which  he  entertains  of  the  character  of 
man  ;  like  lago,  whom  he  singularly  re- 
sembles, he  takes  no  account  of  any  nobler 
qualities,  and  this  omission  leads  to  his 
ultimate  defeat.  On  the  whole  he  is  the 
inevitable  creature  of  the  period  of  ^^  storm 
and  stress  :"  old  beliefs  were  being  so 
rudely  assailed  that  many  in  sheer  despera- 
tion took  refuge  in  no  belief  at  all ;  many 
scoffed,  not  because  they  had  any  pleasure 
in  scoffing,  but  as  a  relief  to  a  tension  of 
mind,  and  as  an  escape  from  something 
that  closely  approached  hopelessness.  In 
breaking  loose  from  authority  they  broke 
loose  from  all  that  is  good  in  it,  its  guid- 
ing influence  and  its  spirit  of  restraint ; 
and  in  violently  embracing  freedom  of 
thought,  thus  emancipated  from  author- 
ity, they  were  hurried  into  a  license  of 
speculation  which  for  a  time  was  sure  to 
produce  reckless  cynicism  and  all  manner 
of  unbelief.  The  idea  of  any  devil  what- 
ever became  quite  intolerable  and  absurd 
to  them.  So  Mephistophelcs,  in  speaking 
to  the  witch,  mockingly  denies  himself. 
Oulture,  he  declares,  which  licks  the  whole 
world  smooth,  has  varnished  the  Devil  over 


also  ;  the  days  of  the  old  phantom  of  horns 
and  hoofs  and  claws  are  gone  forever,  and 
as  for  the  name  Satan,  why,  '^  it's  long 
been  written  in  the  book  of  fable."  The 
fiends  of  Dante  and  Milton  did  very  well 
for  the  ruder  ages  in  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  exist,  but  now  serve  only  to 
frighten  children  ;  as  for  Mephistopheles, 
he  is  the  easy,  materially  minded  man  of 
the  world,  who  amuses  himself  watching 
people  going  to  their  own  proper  devil  in 
their  own  way. 

Yet  amid  all  the  unlikeness  of  the  three 
fiends  we  detect  one  uniting  resemblance. 
In  Lucifer,  the  fiend  of  the  age  when 
physical  force  was  chief  ruler,  we  have  the 
embodiment  of  brute  force  ;  in  Satan,  the 
creature  of  a  time  when  mind  was  asserting 
itself  and  when  from  nobler  ideas  of  a 
present  and  ever-living  God  all  spiritujd 
conceptions  were  taking  higher  forms,  we 
see  force  and  intellect  fairly  mingled  in  an 
impressive  personality  ;  in  Mephistopheles 
physical  force  is  evaporated  and  intellect  w 
everything  ;  the  very  person  of  the  fiend 
is  merely  a  vehicle  for  his  intellect.  Bat 
the  three  have  this  in  common,  hopelesa- 
ness  ;  it  assumes  a  different  form  in  each, 
but  it  is  equally  apparent  in  all  :  in  Luci- 
fer, sullen,  savage  despair  ;  in  Satan  a  vain, 
and  known  to  bo  vain,  struggle  against  an 
Almighty  power ;  in  Mephistopheles  the 
utter  pessimism  of  materialism.  Thia 
unites  them,  this  makes  them  fiends,  for 
hopelessness  is  the  distinct  mark  of  the 
devil -nature.  No  man  is  ever  totally  de- 
void of  hope  ;  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  become  so,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  empty  himself  of  every  atom  of  hope, 
he  would  no  longer  be  a  man  but  a  devil. 
This  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe  perceived, 
and  their  fiends,  unlike  in  almost  all  else, 
are  alike  in  this,  so  that  round  the  three  is 
the  shadow  of  that  Hell  whose  gate  bears 
the  words, 

All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here. 

— -  Cornhill  Mapcudne, 
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'  It  was  January  15,  late  in  the  cold  sea- 
son, when  I  left  Maulmain,  a  seaport  in 
Burmah,  for  the  Shan  city  of  Zimm6,  in 


order  to  make  that  city  the  base  for  my 
explorations  in  Northern  Siam  and  the 
Shan  States,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I 
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hoped  would  reftnlt  in  proving  that  it  whs 
practicable  at  a  reasoDable  expense  to  con- 
nect Barraah  with  Siam  and  China  by  rail- 
way. 

After  crossing  the  hills  which  separate 
Manlmain  from  Maang  Haat,  a  town  on 
the  Meh  Ping  in  the  Siamese  Shan  States, 
I  engaged  two  boats,  and  proceeded  up- 
stream for  82  miles  to  Zimm^.  When 
within  4  miles  of  the  walled  city,  I  halted 
for  the  night  at  the  monastery  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  beautiful  pagoda  of  Ohedi 
Leeum,  the  largest  seen  by  me  in  the  Shan 
States. 

This  pagoda,  which  is  60  feet  square  at 
the  base  and  120  feet  high,  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Zirnm^.  It  is  peculiar  in  shape, 
and  resembles  a  rectangular  church  steeple, 
rising  in  five  steps  or  tiers,  cut  off  from 
the  tower  and  placed  on  the  ground.  Each 
aide  of  each  tier  has  three  niches,  and  each 
niche  contains  a  statue  of  Gaudama  Buddha 
larger  than  life.  At  each  corner  of  each 
tier  is  a  pedestal  finished  off  with  a  flame- 
like ornament  at  the  top. 

Rain  fell  heavily  during  the  night,  wash- 
ing the  face  of  Nature,  burnishing  the 
trees,  clearing  the  air,  and  thus  brighten* 
ing  the  whole  landscape.  The  cool  fresh 
morning  air,  that  bathed  our  hands  and 
face  as  we  started  soon  after  daybreak, 
was  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  panorama  we 
passed  through  was  delightful.  Temples 
decorated  with  dark  red  and  gold,  and  pic- 
turesque monasteries,  were  set  like  gems 
in  the  beautiful  fringes  of  foliage  that 
skirted  the  banks.  Women  and  girls, 
gayly  attired  in  a  striped  petticoat,  or  one 
of  a  small  tartan,  and  a  silk  scarf  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  tripped  along  bare- 
footed on  their  way  to  the  market  with 
baskets  of  flowers  and  garden-produce. 
Here  a  group  of  men  and  women  sat  squat- 
ting on  the  sands,  having  a  chat  before 
crossing  the  ford.  There  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  garments  tucked 
up  above  their  knees,  laughed  and  joked 
as  they  waded  the  stream.  Groups  of 
children  playing  in  the  water  dashed  it 
about  and  splashed  each  other.  Cattle 
were  lowing  on  the  banks  on  their  way  to 
pasture.  The  sun  was  lighting  up  the  bald 
pates  and  yellow  garments  of  the  monks 
and  acolytes,  who  were  passing  in  proces- 
sion,  carrying  their  begging  bowls  through 
the  streets.     Women  and   children  were 


reverently  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
monks,  and  heaping  little  cups  of  rice  and 
saucers  of  fish  and  condiments  into  their 
bowls  ;  while  the  monks — at  least  the 
young  ones,  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  jovial  crew — peeped  over  their 
fans,  which  were  intended  to  veil  fair  wom- 
en from  their  sight. 

On  we  went  past  numerous  sand-banks, 
which  were  now  covered  with  vegetable 
gardens,  past  tbe  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  establishment,  which  was  hiddeu 
among  the  trees,  until  we  reached  the 
wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  river,  and 
halted  to  inquire  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Mission-house. 

In  the  mean  time  Dr.  M'Gilvary,  hear- 
ing that  our  boats  had  passed,  had  hurried 
off  a  servant  to  follow  them  and  conduct 
us  to  his  house.  The  house  is  built  in  a 
large  palisaded  garden,  which  is  separated 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  by  a  cart- 
road. 

Entering  the  garden,  where  English 
roses  were  growing  among  the  glorious 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  of  the  trop- 
ics, and  the  air  was  scented  with  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  orange  and  pomelo  trees,  we 
were  met  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M'Gilvary  and 
their  little  son,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  insisted  upon  our  enjoying  their 
hospitality  daring  our  stay  in  Zimm6. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  us. 
Pleasant  friendly  faces,  lovely  flowers, 
beautiful  fruit-trees,  a  fine,  large,  com- 
modious house,  a  splendid  view  of  Loi  * 
Soo  Tayp,  and  the  best  possible  position  for 
collecting  information — what  more  could  be 
desired  ?  The  house  was  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  two  families  of 
missionaries.  One-half  was  unoccupied, 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  and  his  wife  were 
on  their  way  from  Bangkok,  so  no  one 
would  be  cramped  by  our  taking  up  our 
quarters  there  ;  besides  which,  Drs.  M*Gil- 
vary  and  Cashing  were  old  friends.  We 
therefore  gladly  accepted  the  <^er. 

The  Mission  house  is  built  of  teak  with 
a  shingle  roof,  in  the  ordinary  style  of 
bungalows  in  Burmah.  A  staircase  leads 
up  to  a  broad  veranda,  from  which  the 
front  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  are  en- 
tered. At  the  back  are  the  bath-rooms 
and  another  veranda,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  garden  and  kitchen.  The 
orchard  contains  fine  shady  clumps  of  bam- 

*  Loi  is  the  Shan  word  for  a  mountain. 
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boos,  cocoannt,  mango,  tamarind,  pome- 
granate, custard-apple,  pomelo,  guava, 
orange,  citron,  papaw,  and  coffee  trees. 
The  passion-flower  grows  in  great  luxnri- 
ance,  and  affords  a  luscious  fruit,  which 
can  either  be  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  or  like 
a  papaw  or  a  melon. 

After  the  constant  strain  upon  my  atten- 
tion during  the  journey,  I  greatly  enjoyed 
reclining  in  a  long- armed  chair  in  the 
front  verandah  of  the  house,  and  watch- 
ing,  while  I  lazily  puffed  at  my  cigar,  the 
ever- changing  expression  of  the  great 
mountain  at  the  back  of  the  city.  The 
lights  and  shades  swiftly  flitting  across  its 
forest-clad  slopes,  as  the  clouds  coursed  be- 
twixt it  and  the  sun  ;  the  beautiful  bijou 
views  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  mist 
opened  out  and  closed  in  when  dissolving 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  ;  the  fore- 
ground formed  by  suburbs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  embosomed  in  orchards, 
among  which  the  areca-nut,  palmyra,  and 
cocoanut  palms  reared  their  graceful 
stems  and  beautiful  plumes  ;  the  stream  of 
ever-varying  and  ever-picturesque  life  mov- 
ing along  the  road  and  river  ;  the  music 
formed  of  the  murmur  of  distant  voices  ; 
the  clearer  notes  of  those  that  were  near, 
and  the  clash  and  clatter  that  proceeds 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, — the  whole 
was  like  a  pleasant  dream,  such  a  one  as 
Ole  Luk  Oi,  in  Andersen's  "  Fairy  Tales," 
showed  the  good  little  boy  when  he  had 
thrown  dust  in  his  eyes  and  led  him  into 
Dreamland. 

Having  been  shown  our  rooms,  we  had 
the  luggage  carried  up  and  the  necessary 
things  unpacked,  adding  some  of  our  stores 
to  Mrs.  M*Gilvary*s  cumne  for  the  forth- 
coming banquet. 

What  a  banquet  that  was  !  Never  in 
ray  life,  since  or  before,  have  I  so  enjoyed 
a  repast.  A  nice  white  tablecloth  and 
napkin  once  more  under  one's  nose,  and 
European  food,  with  American  dainties, 
and  dessert,  where  fresh  strawberries, 
gathered  in  the  Mission-garden,  made  their 
appearance,  and  violets  were  placed  in 
glasses  by  our  side.  I  felt  more  inclined 
to  feast  my  eyes  and  my  sense  of  smell 
than  to  eat — everything  was  so  tempting 
and  so  tasteful.  Then  the  fragrance  of  a 
well-cooked  dinner  ;  and  fresh  vegetables, 
and  plenty  of  them  ;  and  that  pumpkin, 
pie,  the  first  I  had  ever  tasted, — it  was  a 
feast  for  the  gods.  A  gourmet  who  wishes 
to  revel  in  the  highest  pitch  of  epicurean 


enjoyment,  could  not  do  better  than  take 
a  trip  into  the  jungle,  and  after  recouping 
his  jaded  appetite,  suffering  six  weeks' 
privation  and  frugal  fare,  taste  the  relidi 
of  such  a  feast. 

After  dinner  was  over,  we  received  a 
visit  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson,  who 
had  been  with  the  Mission  at  Zimm6  since 
1868,  the  year  after  it  had  been  established 
there  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  M*Gilvary.  After 
giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  me,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  railway  be- 
ing carried  from  Burmah  through  Siam 
and  the  Shan  States.  Railways  were  the 
grandest  civilizers  in  the  world,  and  would 
do  wonders  in  ameliorating  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  people  and  in  spreading 
Christianity  through  the  land.  ^'  Don't 
be  afraid  of  troubling  me,"  he  said  ;  '^  I 
shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  aid  in  your 
good  work."  He  then  asked  me  to  come 
and  talk  matters  over  with  him  at  his  dig- 
gings. He  lived  next  door,  all  by  himself. 
His  wife  was  recniiting  her  health  in 
America,  and  the  two  young  ladies,  who 
resided  in  one-half  of  the  house  and  taught 
in  the  Mission  schools,  were  away  in  the 
district.  We  accordingly  strolled  through 
the  gardens  to  his  house,  where,  after 
talking  over  matters,  he  promised  to  have 
my  gold-leaf  changed  into  silver  ;  to  col- 
lect all  the  information  he  could  about 
trade  and  prices  from  the  people  ;  to  in- 
quire about  the  manners,  customs,  spirit- 
lore,  and  superstitions  of  the  people  ;  and 
give  me  a  written  memorandum  about 
them«  I  was  certainly  most  fortunate  in 
securing  the  aid  of  missionaries  who  had 
been  so  long  in  the  country  as  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  M 'Oil vary,  particularly  when  they 
manifested  such  interest  in  gathering  in- 
formation for  me. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Zimm6,  or 
Eiang  Mai,  according  to  M^Leod,  **  com- 
prised fifty-seven  cities,  mentioned  in  the 
Burmese  books  as  fifty -seven  Kraings  (cor- 
ruption of  Kiang^  a  fortified  or  walled 
city),  many  of  which  at  present  exist,  or 
their  ruins  can  be  traced.  Muang  Nan  and 
Muang  Ph6  (Peh)  were  included  in  the 
number,  and  the  capital  was  both  Kiang 
Mai  and  Kiang  Hai,  a  place  to  the  north- 
ward on  the  Me  Khok  (Meh  Ehoke).  It 
extended  from  the  M6  Khong  (Cambodia 
river^  to  the  M^  Kh6ng  (the  Sal  ween 
river)  east  and  west.  To  the  northward 
it  was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Kiang 
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Taen  ^Usen)  and  Kiang  Tang,  wbich  ex- 
tended to  the  M^  Kh6k  ;  to  the  southward 
to  the  territories  of  Eampeng,  belonging 
to  Siam."  The  kingdom,  according  to 
the  Siamese  history,  was  known  as  Sawa- 
kamala,  and  its  capital  as  Emng  (Kiang), 
see  Satanahkanahuty  probably  Pali  names, 
and  not  used  colloquially,  but  merely  in 
religious  and  State  documents. 

The  city  of  Zimro6,  which  lies  430 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  river,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  embracing  th^ 
other,  like  a  letter  L,  on  the  south  and 
east  sides.  The  inner  city  faces  the  car- 
dinal points,  and  is  walled  and  moated  all 
round.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  22  feet 
higli,  and  crenellated  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  3-^  feet  broad.  The  moat  sur- 
rounding the  walls  is  30  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  deep.  The  outer  city  is  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  partly  walled  and 
partly  palisaded  on  its  exterior  sides. 
Both  cities  are  entered  by  gates  leading  in 
and  out  of  a  fortified  courtyard. 

The  inner  city  contains  the  palace  of  the 
head  king,  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
nobility  and  wealthy  men,  and  numerous 
religious  buildings.  In  the  outer  city, 
which  is  peopled  chiefly  by  the  descend- 
ants of  captives,  the  houses  are  packed 
closer  together  than  in  the  inner  one,  the 
gardens  are  smaller,  the  religious  buildings 
are  fewer,  and  the  population  is  more 
dense.  The  roads  in  both  cities  are  laid 
oat  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  no  rub- 
bish is  allowed  to  be  placed  outside  the 
gardens  of  the  houses,  which  are  palisad- 
ed ;  water  is  led  into  the  town  from  a 
stream  flowing  from  Loi  Soo  Tayp  ;  the 
floors  of  the  houses  are  all  raised  6  or  8 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  whole  place 
has  an  air  of  trim  neatness  about  it. 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  extend  for  a 
great  distance,  straggling  along  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
fix  the  line  where  they  may  be  said  to 
cease.  Dr.  Cheek,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
M'Gilvary,  had  an  extensive  practice 
among  the  princes  and  people  of  Zimm6, 
and  endeavored  to  arrive  at  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  population.  Taking  a 
length  of  9  miles  and  a  breadth  of  2  miles^ 
or  18  square  miles,  as  the  area  covered  by 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  its  population  could  not  be 
less  than  100,000  souls.  I  do  not  think 
the  double- city  by  itself  can  contain  more 
than  30,000  or  less  than  20,000  inhabitants; 


Another  estimate  formed  by  Dr.  Cheek 
concerned  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Zimm6.  This  was  based  upon  an  incom- 
plete list  of  the  houses  upon  which  a  levy 
was  to  be  made  for  feeding  the  Yaks,  or 
local  deities,  at  the  yearly  sacrifice.  The 
list  included  97,000  houses  at  the  time  Dr. 
Cheek  saw  it ;  and  as  seven  people  on  an 
average  live  in  each  house,  the  population 
of  these  housd^  could  not  be  less  than 
600,000  souls.  Allowing  for  the  other 
houses  not  then  noted,  and  for  the  houses 
o^  Lawa,  Karen,  Muhseu,  and  other  hill 
people  who  are  not  enumerated  in  the  sub- 
scription lists,  the  gross  population  of  the 
Zimme  State — including  Zimme,  Kiang 
Hai,  Kiang  Hsen,  Muang  Pow,  Muang 
Houngson,  Muang  Fang,  Muang  Ken,  and 
its  other  sub- provinces — must  be  about 
700,000  people. 

The  following  day,  accompanied  by  Drs. 
Cushing  and  M'Gilvary,  I  made  a  round 
of  visits  to  the  king  and  members  of  the 
Court  at  Zimme.  Leaving  the  house,  we 
followed  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  tim- 
ber bridge,  and  crossed  it  to  the  western 
suburbs.  The  centre  span  is  removable, 
so  as  to  allow  the  royal  boats  of  the  chiefs 
to  pass  through,  and  is  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  rest  of  the  flooring,  thus  being 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  carts 
and  carriages.  When  driving  over  the 
bridge,  our  carriage  had  to  be  lifted  on  and 
off  this  raised  portion.  No  nails  or  bolts 
were  used  in  the  structure  ;  consequently 
the  planks  moved  up  and  down  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano  as  we  passed  over  it 

Following  the  road  through  the  western 
suburb,  I  entered  one  of  the  shops  to  pur« 
chase  some  Chinese  umbrellas,  as  mine 
were  the  worse  for  wear,  and  was  served 
by  a  person  dressed  in  ordinary  female 
costume,  who  seemed  to  be  very  masculine 
in  appearance,  and  considerablv  above  4 
feet  and  10  inches  in  height — a  height  few 
Zimm6  Shan  women  attain  to.  On  telling 
Dr.  M'Gilvary^  he  informed  me  that  the 
individual  was  an  hermaphrodite ;  that 
this  peculiar  form  of  Nature's  freaks  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  country  ; 
and  that  all  such  people  were  obliged  to 
dress  in  female  costume. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  in  the  early  morning 
to  watch  the  women  and  girls  from  the 
neighboring  villages  streaming  over  the 
bridge  on  their  way  to  the  market,  pass- 
ing along  in  single  file,  with  their  baskets 
dangling  from  each  end  of   a  shoulder* 
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bamboo,  or  accurately  poised  on  their 
heads.  The  younger  women  more  like 
youthful  Dianas,  with  a  quick,  firm,  and 
elastic  tread,  and  in  symmetry  of  form  re- 
semble the  ideal  models  of  Grecian  art. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  these  graceful 
maidens  consists  of  fiowers  in  their  hair, 
which  shines  like  a  raven's  wing,  and  is 
combed  back  and  arranged  in  a  neat  and 
beautiful  knot ;  a  petticoat  or  skirt,  fre^ 
quently  embroidered  near  the  bottom  with 
silk,  worsted,  cotton,  or  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;  and  at  times  a  pretty  silk  or  gauze 
scarf  cast  carelessly  over  their  bosom  and 
one  shoulder.  Of  late  years,  moreover, 
the  missionaries  have  persuaded  their  fe- 
male converts  and  the  girls  in  their  schools 
to  wear  a  neat  white  jacket,  and  the  cus- 
tom is  gradually  spreading  through  the  city 
and  into  the  neighboring  villages. 

The  elder  women  wear  a  dark-blue  cot- 
ton scarf,  which  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  white  cotton  spencer,  similar  to  that 
worn  by  married  ladies  in  Bunnah,  and 
have  an  extra  width  added  to  the  top  of 
their  skirt,  which  can  be  raised  and  tucked 
in  at  the  level  of  the  armpit. 

On  gala  occasions  it  is  the  fashion  to 
twine  gold  chains  round  the  knot  of  their 
hair,  and  likewise  adorn  it  with  a  hand- 
some gold  pin.  The  Shans  are  famous  for 
their  gold  and  silver  chased  work  ;  and 
beautifully  designed  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, bracelets,  necklaces,  and  jewel- 
headed  cylinders  in  their  ear-laps,  are  oc- 
casionally worn  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

After  passing  through  the  gates  of  the 
outer  city,  we  entered  the  market*  which 
extends  for  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
gates  of  the  inner  city,  and  beyond  them 
for  some  distance  toward  the  palace.  On 
either  side  of  the  main  road,  little  covered 
booths  or  stalls  are  set  up  ;  but  most  of 
the  women  spread  a  mat  on  the  ground  to 
sit  upon,  and  placing  their  baskets  by 
their  side,  expose  their  provisions  upon 
wicker-work  trays  or  freshly  cut  plantain- 
leaves. 

The  variety  of  vegetables  exposed  for 
sale  is  not  very  great,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  sweet- potatoes,  yams,  onions,  mush- 
rooms, cucumbers,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
sword  beans,  garlic,  Indian- corn,  young 
Damboo- shoots,  chillies,  and  seri-leaf  for 
chewing  with  tobacco,  areca-nut,  and  lime. 

Some  of  the  market  women  bring  ducks 
and  fowls,  others  tobacco,  areca-nuts,  na- 
tive confectionery,  jaggery,  rice,  wax,  and 


flowers  ;  besides  oranges,  citrons,  pome- 
loes,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  plantains,  oocoa- 
nuts,  and  melons,  and  any  other  fruit  that 
may  be  in  season. 

In  the  meat  market — which  is  served 
only  by  men^-pork,  fish,  and  frogs,  and 
sometimes  venison,  are  sold  ;  and  ooca- 
sioually  beef  can  be  had.  OatUe  may  not 
be  killed  without  an  order  from  the  Court ; 
and  whoever  kills  a  beast  must  expose  its 
head  and  feet,  to  ensure  that  it  has  not 
been  stolen.  Before  this  rule  was  made, 
cattle-theft  is  said  to  have  been  frequent. 
The  market  generally  lasts  about  three 
hours,  but  some  of  the  unsuccessful  linger 
a  little  longer  in  the  hope  of  selling  t^ir 
wares.  * 

In  the  shops  adjoining  the  market,  some 
of  which  are  kept  by  Chinamen  and  Bur- 
mese, the  occupiers  are  general  dealers. 
In  them  are  kept  for  sale,  umbrellas  and 
fans,  lacquered  brass,  and  crockery  ware, 
native  embroideries,  English  cotton  piece- 
goods,  broadcloths,  velvets,  velveteens, 
satins,  silks,  muslins,  Chinese  silks  and 
crapes,  silk  jackets  and  trousers,  silk  jackets 
lined  with  fur,  German  aniline  dyes  and 
needles,  Swedish  and  English  matches, 
tinned  salmon,  sardines,  milk,  butter, 
iams,  swords,  knives,  n^ls,  gongs,  hoes, 
large  shallow  iron  pans,  iron  tripods  for 
setting  over  the  fire,  brimstone,  bluestone, 
arsenic,  native  and  patent  medicines,  pes- 
tles and  mortars  for  elderly  toothless  peo- 
ple to  crush  their  betel  nut  in,  vegetable- 
wax  tapers  for  burning  in  the  temples, 
Chinese  perfumery,  and  pictorial  paper 
scrolls ;  kerosene  oil  and  lamps,  glass 
basins,  decanters  and  mantel-piece  vases, 
and  a  selection  of  earthenware  jars,  pots 
and  pans ;  in  fact,  all  that  a  native  pur* 
chaser  has  learned  to  desire. 

Passing  from  the  outer  into  the  inner 
town,  we  continued  along  the  main  road 
until  we  came  to  the  enclosure  wall  of  the 
palace  grounds.  The  gate  of  the  palace 
ties  1140  yards  from  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  town,  and  leads  into  an  extensive 
court  containing  several  buildings.  The 
palace  faces  the  gate,  and  is  a  substantial 
one-storied  building,  slightly  Chinese  in 
aspect,  with  brick  walls,  plastered  over 
with  an  excellent  cement,  and  a  tiled  roof. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  paved  with 
black  tiles,  we  entered  the  audience-hall, 
which  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  inlaid 
with  various  woods,  several  chandeliers 
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hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  trails  were 
papered  like  an  English  drawing-room,  and 
adorned  with  long,  narrow,  gilt- framed 
mirrors.  The  remainder  of  the  farnitnre 
consisted  of  a  lounge,  an  easy-chair,  a 
dozen  drawing-room  chairs,  upholstered  in 
green  rep,  and  a  small  tea-table.  Through 
the  doors  leading  into  the  private  apart- 
ments, some  elegantly  designed  carved  lat- 
tice-work partitions  were  seen,  which 
served  as  screens  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  were  seated, 
the  king,  dressed  in  a  green  silk  loongyee 
or  skirt,  and  a  white  cotton  jacket  with 
gold  buttons,  entered  the  hall,  and  after 
shaking  hands,  welcomed  us  in  a  quiet  and 
dignified  m&nner.  Tea  was  then  brought 
in,  and  we  seated  ourselves  round  the 
table.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 
Dr.  M*Gilvary  told  him  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  the  great  boon  to  his  country 
that  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  con- 
nect it  with  Burmah  and  China  would  be. 
He  was  rather  thick  skulled,  and  had  never 
been  remarkable  ioit  intelligence.  He 
could  not  understand  how  trains  could 
move  faster  than  ponies,  or  how  they 
could  move  at  all  without  being  drawn  by 
some  animal.  Anyhow,  they  could  not 
ascend  the  hills,  for  they  would  slide  down 
unless  they  were  pulled  up. 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  made 
three  railwavs  in  England,  and  therefore 
he  might  rely  upon  what  I  said.  Railways 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
over  much  more  difficult  hills  than  those 
lying  between  Zimm6  and  Maulmain  ;  that 
even  along  the  route  I  had  taken,  it  would 
not  be  very  expensive  to  carry  a  railway, 
and  that  it  would  be  still  easier  to  carry 
one  from  Maulmain  to  Raheng.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  trains  being  moved  with- 
out being  drawn  by  animals,  he  could  ask 
any  of  his  people  who  had  been  to  Ran- 
goon ;  all  of  them  would  tell  him  that  lo- 
comotives, although  on  wheels,  dragged 
the  train  along. 

He  seemed  quite  stupefied  by  the  reve- 
lation. It  might  be  so — it  must  be  so,  as 
1  had  seen  it— but  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  could  be.  He  was  very  old  ;  he 
could  not  live  much  longer  ;  he  hoped  we 
would  be  quick  in  settling  abont  and  con- 
structing the  line,  as  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 

I  then  asked  him  to  aid  me  in  collecting 
information,  and  in  choosing  the  best  route 


through  his  territories  by  having  me  pro- 
vided with  the  best  guides,  and  by  issuing 
instructions  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces to  assist  me  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  This  he  promised  to  do  ;  and 
after  a  little  general  conversation,  we 
shook  hands  with  him,  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  departed. 

We  next  visited  Chow  Go- boon-la- wa- 
na,  the  only  sister  of  the  queen,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Zimm6.  On 
entering  her  grounds  we  noticed  several 
prisoners  in  chains  sawing  timber.  An 
iron  collar  was  riveted  round  their  necks, 
and  from  this  a  string  supported  their  leg- 
irons,  and  enabled  them  to  work  more 
easily. 

There  being  no  Government  allowance 
for  their  food,  the  prisoners  are  dependent 
upon  the  charitv  of  the  market-women 
and  their  own  relations  for  their  victuals. 
The  term  of  their  imprisonment  depends 
greatly  upon  the  ability  of  their  relations 
or  friends  to  pay  the  nnes  which  are  im- 
posed for  all  crimes  but  murder.  The 
prisoners,  when  not  at  work,  are  allowed 
to  roam  about  the  city  in  their  ch^ns,  and 
their  relations  are  held  responsible  if  they 
should  escape. 

Ascending  the  steps  of  the  house  we  en- 
tered a  broad  veranda,  where  several  of 
the  princess's  women  were  engaged  on 
fancy  needlework,  and  in  weaving.  Some 
were  embroidering  triangular-shaped  velvet 
ends  for  Shan  pillows ;  others  were  em- 
broidering silken  skirts,  and  showing  great 
skill  and  taste  in  the  designs  and  workman- 
ship. The  audience-hall  was  raised  about 
fifteen  inches  above  the  veranda,  and  at 
its  back  was  a  large  stand  of  arms  contain- 
ing old  Tower  muskets,  marked  with  G. 
R.  ;  swords^  cross-bows,  and  lances, 
many  of  the  last  being  imitations  made 
out  of  wood,  and  painted  red.  The  mus- 
kets  are  sold  in  Bangkok  for  seven  or  eight 
rupees  each,  and  fetch  from  ten  to  twelve 
rupees  in  Zimm6.  It  must  be  about  equal- 
ly dangerous  to  fire  with  such  a  weapon 
as  to  be  fired  at. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  princess 
and  her  little  daughter  by  Dr.  M^Gilvary, 
and  admiring  the  embroidery  which  was 
worked  in  colored  silks  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver threads,  I  broached  the  subject  of  my 
visit  by  telling  her  about  the  proposed  rail- 
way, and  saying  that  the  missionaries  had 
told  me  that  she  was  the  best  person  to  ap- 
ply to  about  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
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that  I  should  be  deeply  obliged  if  she 
would  give  me  what  infonnation  she  could 
upoD  the  Bubject. 

In  reply,  she  a^d  that  she  was  delight 
ed  to  hear  about  the  railway.  She  was 
one  of  the  largest  traders  in  the  country, 
and  would  do  what  she  could  to  further 
the  project.  A  railway,  she  knew,  would 
bring  wealth  to  the  country,  and  carry  the 
produce  cheaply  away.  Every  one,  nobles 
and  people,  would  be  glad  if  a  railway  was 
roade  to  connect  their  country  with  Bur- 
mah  and  China. 

8he  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  long 
taken  an  interest  in  the  currents  of  trade 
that  passed  through  Zimm6  ;  and,  in  her 
own  interests,  had  endeavored  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  employed 
in  the  caravan  trade.  No  accurate  statis- 
tics had  been  made,  but  she  would  gladly 
give  me  the  outcome  of  her  inquiries. 

Then,  after  a  little  consideration,  she 
told  me  that  from  700  to  1000  laden  mules 
and  ponies  came  yearly  from  Yunnan,  and 
from  7000  to  8000  from  Kiang  Tung, 
Kiang  Hung,  and  other  places  in  the  Brit- 
ish Shan  States ;  1000  elephants  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods  to  and  from 
Eiang  Hsen,  chiefly  for  transhipment  to 
Luang  Prabang  and  elsewhere ;  5000 
porters  travel  into  Lower  Burmah,  and  4000 
to  the  neighboring  States,  and  to  the  Brit- 
ish Shan  States  lying  to  the  north  ;  3000 
laden  oxen  ply  between  Zimm6  and  Lakon, 
and  from  500  to  600  to  Lower  Burmah. 
The  movement  of  unladen  animals  for  sale, 
she  said,  was  as  follows  :  Between  5000 
and  6000  bufEaloes  were  brought  yearly  to 
Zimm6  from  Luang  Prabaug,  and  numer- 
ous oxen  from  Lapoon  and  Lakon  ;  and 
from  200  to  300  elephants  were  yearly 
taken  into  Burmah.  The  porters  travelled 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  Chinese  car- 
avans proceeded  as  far  south  as  Ootaradit, 
a  Siamese  town  at  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Meh  Nam. 

According  to  her,  elephants  were  very 
numerous  in  the  country  ;  there  were  fully 
8000  both  in  Zimm^  and  Lakon,  even  more 
in  Nan,  and  about  half  that  number  in 
Peh.  A  considerable  boat-tra£3c  existed 
on  the  river,  particularly  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. One  thousand  boats  plied  between 
Zimm6  and  Raheng,  many  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  Bangkok. 

When  taking  leave,  the  princess  prom- 
ised to  aid  me  in  getting  elephants  for 
continuing  my  jouniey,  and  said  she  hoped 


we  would  give  her  the  pleasure  of  our  com- 
pany at  dinner  before  we  left  We  then 
returned  to  our  house,  as  it  was  about 
breakfast-time,  and  Mrs.  M'Gilvary  would 
be  expecting  us. 

After  breakfast  I  went  next  door  to  have 
another  chat  with  Mr.  Wilson.  He  told 
me  that  Chow  Oo-boon  had  great  powear 
with  the  members  of  the  Government,  who 
were  all  connected  with  the  royal  family  ; 
because,  besides  being  the  queen's  sister, 
she  was  the  spirit-medium  of  the  family. 
As  an  instance  of  her  power,  he  stated  that 
when  called  in  to  consult  the  spirits  after 
the  late  Chow  Hona^  or  second  king,  was 
struck  down  with  sickness,  she  boldly  told 
him  that  the  spirits  were  displeased  at  his 
oppression  of  the  people,  and  advised  him 
at  once  to  abolish  certain  vexatious  taxes, 
particularly  the  monopoly  of  arrack,  or 
rice-spirit. 

The  method  practised  when  consulting 
the  beneficent  spirits— who,  like  mortals, 
are  fond  of  retaliating  when  provoked — is 
as  follows  :  When  the  physician's  skill  has 
been  found  incapable  of  mastering  a  dis- 
ease, a  spirit- medium — a  woman  who 
claims  to  be  in  communion  with  the  spirits 
— is  called  m.  After  arraying  herself  fan- 
tastically, the  medium  sits  on  a  mat  that 
has  been  spread  for  her  in  the  front  veran- 
da, and  is  attended  to  with  respect,  and 
plied  with  arrack  by  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  generally  accompanied  in  her 
performance  by  a  band  of  village  musi- 
cians with  modulated  music. 

Between  her  tipplings  she  chants  an  im- 
provised doggerel,  which  includes  frequent 
incantations,  till  at  length,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  her  potations,  and  worked  on  by 
her  song,  her  body  begins  to  sway  about, 
and  she  becomes  frantic,  and  seemingly 
inspired.  The  spirits  are  then  believed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  her  body,  and  all 
her  utterances  from  that  time  are  regarded 
as  those  of  the  spirits. 

On  showing  signs  of  being  willing  to 
answer  questions,  the  relations  or  friends 
of  the  sick  person  beseech  the  spirits  to 
tell  them  what  medicines  and  food  should 
be  given  to  the  invalid  to  restore  him  or 
her  to  health ;  what  they  have  been 
offended  at ;  and  how  their  just  wrath  may 
be  appeased.  Her  knowledge  of  the  fam- 
ily adOEiAirs  and  misdemeanors  generally  en- 
ables her  to  give  shrewd  and  brief  answers 
to  the  latter  questions.  She  states  that 
the  Pee — in  this  case  the  ancestral,  or,  per- 
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hapSy  village  spirita — arc  offended  by  such 
an  action  or  actions,  and  that  to  propitiate 
thero^  such  and  such  offerings  should  be 
made.  In  case  the  spirits  have  not  been 
offended,  her  answers  are  merely  a  pre* 
scription,  after  which,  if  only  a  neighbor, 
she  is  dismissed  with  a  fee  of  two  or  three 
rupees,  and,  being  more  or  less  intoxicat- 
ed, is  helped  home. 

In  case  the  spirit-medium's  prescription 
proves  ineffective,  and  the  person  gets 
worse,  witchcraft  is  sometimes  suspected, 
and  an  exorcist  is  called  in.  The  charge 
of  witchcraft  means  ruin  to  the  person  ac- 
cused, and  to  his  or  her  family.  It  arises 
as  follows  :  The  ghost  or  spirit  of  witch- 
craft is  called  Pee-Kah.  No  one  professes 
to  have  seen  it,  but  it  is  said  to  have  the 
form  of  a  horse,  from  the  sound  of  its 
passage  through  the  forest  resembling  the 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  when  at  full  gal- 
lop. These  spirits  are  said  to  be  rein- 
forced by  the  deaths  of  very  poor  people, 
whose  spirits  were  so  disgusted  with  those 
who  refused  them  food  or  shelter,  that 
they  determined  to  return  and  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  their  descendants, 
to  haunt  their  stingy  and  hard-hearted 
neighbors.  Should  any  one  rave  in  delir- 
inm,  a  Pee-Eah  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  by. 

Every  class  of  spirits — even  the  ancestral 
spirits,  and  those  that  guard  the  streets  and 
villafii^es — are  afraid  of  the  Pee-Kah.  At 
its  approach  the  household  spirits  take  in- 
stant flight,  nor  will  they  return  until  it 
has  worked  its  will  and  retired,  or  been 
exorcised.  Yet  the  Pee  Eah,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  itself  an  ancestral  spirit,  and  fol- 
lows as  their  shadow  the  son  and  dau|i^hter 
as  it  followed  their  parents  through  their 
lives.  It  is  not  ubiquitous,  but  at  one 
time  may  attend  the  parent,  and  at  an- 
other the  child,  when  both  are  living.  Its 
food  is  the  entrails  of  its  living  victim, 
and  its  feast  continues  until  its  appetite  is 
satisfied,  or  the  feast  is  cut  short  by  the 
incantations  of  the  spirit-doctor,  or  exor- 
cist. Very  often  the  result  is  the  death 
of  its  victim. 

When  the  exorcist,  spirit  doctor,  or 
witch-finder,  is  called  in  and  asked  whether 
he  considers  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
a  Pee-Eah,  he  puts  on  a  knowing  look, 
and  after  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
person,  generally  declares  it  to  be  so. 
His  task  is  then  to  find  out  whose  Pee  Eah 
is  devouring  the  sick  person. 


After  calling  the  officer  of  the  village 
and  a  few  headmen  as  witnesses,  he  com- 
mences questioning  the  invalid.  He  first 
asks,  *^  Whose  spirit  has  bewitched  you  f* 
The  person  may  be  in  a  stupor,  half  un- 
conscious, half  delirious  from  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
ply. A  pinch,  or  a  stroke  of  a  cane,  may 
restore  consciousness.  If  so,  the  question 
is  repeated  ;  if  not,  another  pinch  or  stroke 
is  administered.  A  cry  of  pain  may  be 
the  result.  That  is  one  step  toward  the 
disclosure  ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
after  the  case  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
witchcraft,  each  reply  to  the  question, 
pinch,  or  stroke,  is  considered  as  being 
uttered  by  the  Pee-Eah  through  the  mouth 
of  the  bewitched  person. 

A  person  pinched  or  caned  into  con- 
sciousness cannot  long  endure  the  torture, 
especially  if  reduced  by  a  long  illness. 
Those  who  have  not  the  wish  nor  the 
heart  to  injure  any  one,  often  refuse  to 
name  the  wizard  or  witch  until  they  have 
been  unmercifully  beaten. 

On  the  sick  person  naming  an  individual 
as  the  owner  of  the  spirit,  other  questions 
are  asked,  such  as,  '*  How  many  buffaloes 
has  he?''  "  How  many  pigs  ?"  "How 
many  chickens  ?"  "  How  much  money  ?" 
etc.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are 
taken  down  by  a  scribe.  A  time  is  then 
appointed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  same  questions  as  to  his 
possessions  are  put  to  him.  If  his  answers 
agree  witli  those  of  the  sick  person,  he  is 
condemned  and  held  responsible  for  the 
acta  of  his  ghost. 

The  case  is  then  laid  before  the  judge 
of  the  court,  the  verdict  is  confirmed,  and 
a  sentence  of  banishment  is  passed  on  the 
person  and  his  or  her  family.  The  con- 
demned person  is  barely  given  time  to  sell 
or  remove  his  property.  His  house  is 
wrecked  or  burnt,  and  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
den cut  down,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
sufficiently  valuable  for  a  purchaser  to  em- 
ploy an  exorcist,  who  for  a  small  fee  will 
render  the  house  safe  for  the  buyer  ;  but 
it  never  fetches  half  its  cost,  and  must  be 
removed  from  the  haunted  ground.  If 
the  condemned  person  lingers  beyond  the 
time  that  has  been  granted  to  him,  his 
house  is  set  on  fire,  and,  if  he  still  deUtys, 
he  is  whipped  out  of  the  place  with  a  cane. 
If  he  still  refuses  to  go,  or  returns,  he  is 
put  to  death. 

The  late  Eing  of  Zimm^,  on  hearing 
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from  the  yillageis  of  the  Karen  village  of 
Ban  Hta,  tliat  their  headman  was  bewitch- 
ing them  and  would  not  leave  the  village, 
allowed  the  people  to  club  him  to  death. 
About  three  years  before  my  visit  another 
case  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
sionaiiesy  where  two  Karens  were  brought 
to  the  city  by  some  of  their  neighbors, 
charged  with  causing  the  death  of  a  young 
man  by  witchcraft.  The  case  was  a  clear 
one  against  the  accused.  The  young  man 
had  been  possessed  of  a  musical  instru-' 
ment,  and  had  refused  to  sell  it  to  the  ac- 
cused, who  wished  to  purchase  it.  Short- 
ly afterward  he  became  ill,  and  died  in 
fourteen  days.  At  his  cremation,  a  por- 
tion of  his  body  would  not  burn,  and  was 
of  a  shape  similar  to  the  musical  instru- 
ment, ft  was  clear  that  the  wizards  had 
put  the  form  of  the  coveted  musical  instru- 
ment into  his  body  to  kill  him.  The 
Karens  were  beheaded,  notwithstanding 
that  they  protested  their  innocence,  and 
threatened  that  their  spirits  should  return 
and  wreak  vengeance  for  their  unjust  pun- 
ishment. Witches  and  wizards  in  the 
8han  States  are  free  agents,  and  have  made 
no  compact  with  the  devil.  The  old  Bur- 
man  custom  for  the  trial  of  witches  was 
similar  to  that  practised  in  former  times 
in  England  :  the  thumbs  and  toes  being 
tied  together,  the  suspected  person  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  siuKing  was  a 
proof  of  innocence,  floating  of  guilt 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  often  arises  from  envy,  or  from 
spite  ;  and  sickness  for  the  purposes  of 
revenge  is  sometimes  simulated.  A  neigh- 
bor wants  a  house  or  garden,  and  the  owner 
either  requires  more  than  he  wishes  to  pay, 
or  refuses  to  sell  it.  Covetousness  con- 
sumes his  heart,  and  the  witch  ghost  is 
brought  into  action.  Then  the  covetous 
person,  or  his  child,  or  a  neighbor,  falls 
ill,  or  feigns  illness ;  the  ailment  baffles 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  witch- 
finder  is  c^led  in.  Then  all  is  smooth 
sailing,  and  little  is  left  to  chance. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Mission  at  Zim. 
m6,  Christians  were  very  unfavorably  look- 
ed on  by  the  officials.  This  may  partly 
have  arisen  from  what  I  consider  to  have 
been,  under  the  circumstances,  an  injudi- 
cious act  of  a  missionary.  An  old  tem- 
ple-ground was  handed  over  to  the  mission- 
aries as  a  compound  for  their  houses  and 
schools.  The  temple  was  in  ruins,  but  a 
sandstone  image  of  Buddha,  five  feet  in 


height,  was  intact,  and  was  much  rever- 
enced by  the  people,  who  placed  offerings 
of  fruit  and  flowers  before  it.  The  mis- 
sionaries used  the  ruins  of  the  temple  for 
levelling  the  ground,  and  buried  the  image 
under  the  dSbris.  One  day  during  some 
alterations  it  was  dug  np,  and  the  people 
swarmed  into  the  compound  to  pay  their 
respects  to  it,  although  it  had  lost  its  head. 
The  missionary  then  took  an  axe  and 
knocked  it  to  pieces  before  the  people, 
who  were  naturally  horrified  and  offended 
at  the,  to  them,  sacrilegious  deed.  The 
people  were  still  more  disgusted  by  seeing 
the  pedestal  upon  which  the  image  had 
been  seated  turned  into  a  garden  seat,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  image  made  into  a 
rockery. 

Another  cause  of  friction  arose  in  1869 
from  two  new  converts  neglecting  to  aid 
in  repairing  the  palisading  round  the  outer 
city  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  offi- 
cials. The  missionaries  believed  that  the 
affair  arose  merely  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing. Anyhow,  the  two  converts  were 
seized,  and  fastened  with  ropes  passed 
through  the  holes  in  their  ear-laps  to  the 
upper  beams  of  a  house,  and  next  day 
clubbed  to  death.  The  missionaries  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  Siam,  and  a  Siam- 
ese official  was  sent  up  to  inquire  into  the 
case.  The  King  of  Zimm6,  being  bound 
to  Siam  only  so  far  as  tribute  and  his  for- 
eign relations  were  concerned,  answered 
the  commissioner  by  stating  that  it  was  his 
affair  and  not  Siam's  ;  and  that  he  intend- 
ed to  kill  as  many  of  his  own  people  as  he 
chose.  It  was  not  till  nine  years  after- 
ward, in  the  present  king's  reign,  five 
years  after  the  appointment  of  the  Siamese 
commissioner  at  Zirnm^,  that  a  proclama- 
tion, issued  by  the  Siamese  government, 
declaring  that  any  of  the  Siamese  Shans 
might  change  their  religion  with  impu- 
nity, was  allowed  to  be  placarded  up  in  the 
Court  of  Zimm6.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  missionaries  had  made  nearly  200  con- 
verts, and  were  much  respected  by  the 
princes  and  the  people. 

Besides  converting  the  people,  and  open- 
ing schools  for  their  education,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been  doing  their  utmost  to 
conquer  the  belief  of  the  people  in  witch- 
craft ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  had 
become  a  custom  with  several  of  the 
princes  of  Zimme  and  the  neighboring 
states,  as  well  as  other  intelligent  people, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  physician  attach- 
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ed  to  the  MissioD,  id  cases  of  serious  ill- 
ness in  their  families.  Another  blow  has 
been  given  to  superstition  by  the  mission- 
aries sheltering  those  who  lie  under  the 
accusation  of  witchcraft.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  sixteen  accused  families  were 
residing  in  the  Mission  grounds,  some  of 
whom  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
and  most  of  the  children  were  attending 
the  schools. 

The  people  account  for  no  harm  having 
happened  to  the  missionaries  thiough 
their  harboring  witches,  by  saying  that  the 
Pee  Kah  are  afraid  of  Europeans,  and 
clamber  up  the  tamarind-trees  near  the 
gate  of  the  Mission  when  the  witches  go 
in,  and  wait  until  they  leave  the  yard  to 
enter  them  again. 

One  of  the  trees  outside  the  compound 
was  much  dreaded  by  people  who  had  to 
pass  near  it.  The  cries  of  the  spirits  were 
often  heard  from  its  branches  at  night. 
At  times  the  spirits  descended  to  the 
ground  and  confronted  passers-by.  One 
of  them  resembled  a  child  about  a  year 
old,  then,  in  a  second,  its  form  would  ex- 
pand and  grow  until  it  was  taller  than  the 
tree,  when  it  would  vanish,  after  forcing 
a  scream  of  horror  from  the  affrighted  be- 
holder. This  ghost  for  some  reason  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  missionary. 

One  day  Mr.  Wilson  saw  a  fire  built 
close  to  the  tree,  and  two  men  squatting 
near  it.  On  approaching  them  he  noticed 
that  one  was  holding  two  small  chickens 
over  the  flames,  whose  feathers  were  al- 
readv  half  consumed.  The  other  had  a 
bundle  of  bamboo  splints,  which  he  was 
sticking  into  the  ground  to  support  a  plat- 
form, upon  which  the  fowls,  when  roast- 
ed, were  to  be  offered  to  the  spirits.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  embodied  mission- 
ary, who,  much  to  their  dismay,  insisted 
upon  their  taking  their  offerings  out  of  his 
compound. 

When  visiting  Dr.  Peoples,  the  physi- 
cian attached  to  the  Mission,  he  told  me 
of  a  strange  case  of  hysteria,  which  arose 
from  the  belief  of  the  Shans  in  evil  spirits. 
There  was  a  man  living  in  the  northern 
quarter  c  f  the  city  who  possessed  a  garden 
of  areca  palms  and  plantains.  In  the  gar- 
den was  a  well,  the  abode  of  a  Pee-Hong, 
or  headless  spirit :  all  deceased  murderers, 
adulterers,  and  other  people  who  have  been 
executed  become  Pee  Qong.  In  its  way 
to  and  from  this  well  the  Pee-Hong  passed 
through  a  grove  of  trees,  which  the  owner, 


against  the  wishes  of  his  neighbors,  who 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  demon,  determined 
to  cut  down.  A  short  time  after  the  trees 
had  been  destroyed  he  became  very  uneasy 
and  unwell  ;  and,  whenever  thinking  or 
talking  on  the  subject,  figures  appeared  on 
his  limbs  and  body,  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar welts,  shaped  like  leaves  and  trunks 
and  whole  trees,  sometimes  resembling 
plantain -trees,  at  others  areca  palms.  Hav- 
ing tried  every  form  of  exorcism,  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Peoples  for  help  through  his 
medical  assistant,  but  refused  to  display 
the  spirit  manifestations  before  him,  say- 
ing that  they  would  not  appear  before 
Christians.  The  doctor  prescribed  for  the 
man,  and  went  to  visit  him  the  next  day 
at  his  house,  but  he  had  left  his  family 
and  started  for  a  famous  shrine.  Many 
months  had  passed  since  then,  but  noth- 
ing  further  had  been  heard  of  the  de- 
moniac. 

The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  into  the  bodies  of  animals  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  hallucina- 
tion.  In  one  of  the  Siamese  books  a  tale 
Is  told  of  a  wife  plotting  the  death  of  her 
affectionate  husband  with  her  paramour, 
and,  on  the  success  of  the  plot,  marrying 
the  latter.  Soon  afterward  the  woman 
noticed  a  snake  in  the  house,  which  she 
thought  must  be  her  late  husband,  as  she 
imagined  it  looked  lovingly  upon  her. 
After  killing  the  snake  she  had  a  cow 
which  she  killed  for  the  same  reason. 
Then  she  had  a  dog,  which  followed  her 
everywhere  with  affectionate  watchfulne^, 
and  she,  thinking  her  husband's  soul  must 
be  in  it,  killed  it.  After  the  dog's  death 
a  child  was  born,  who,  because  it  looked 
at  her  with  loving  eyes,  she  thought  must 
be  her  husband.  Not  daring  to  cut  short 
its  life,  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  it, 
she  gave  it  out  to  be  nursed.  When  the 
child  grew  up,  it  is  said  to  have  remem- 
bered the  various  migrations  of  its  soul 
from  the  time  that  it  was  the  husband  of 
its  own  mother,  and  to  have  told  the  story 
to  its  grandmother. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  M' Gil  vary  went 
with  me  to  call  on  the  Siamese  com- 
missioner, who  resides  in  a  large,  two- 
storied,  whitewashed  brick  house,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  We  were  shown 
into  an  airy  upper  room,  which  serves  as 
an  audience-chamber,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  large  round  table,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  chairs.     On  our  entry,  we  were 
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welcomed  by  Chow  Don,  the  jnnior  Siam- 
ese assistant  commissioner,  a  bright,  gen- 
tlemanly-looking young  man,  about  twenty- 
fonr  years  of  age.  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  Siamese  commissioner,  an  iron-gray- 
haired,  well-built  man  above  the  average 
height  of  Siamese,  and  very  plausible  and 
courteous  in  behavior,  came  in,  and  after 
shaking  hands,  offered  us  cigars  and  tea. 

Among  the  Siamese  the  dress  of  the  two 
sexes  is  exactly  alike,  but  the  women  are 
shorter  and  more  brazen-faced  than  the 
men,  and  wear  a  love-lock  above  each  ear. 
Both  have  their  hair  cut  short  at  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  head,  and  wear  it  either 
swept  back  from  the  forehead,  or  parted 
in  the  middle.  It  is  very  thick,  coarse, 
and  intensely  black. 

Their  drees  consists  of  a  panung  or 
waist- cloth,  and  a  jacket.  T\\q  panung  is 
a  plaid-shaped  cloth  about  7  feet  long  and 
2^  feet  broad,  and  made  of  cotton  or  of 
silk.  It  is  passed  round  the  body,  held 
together  tight  in  front,  where  a  twist  in  the 
top  is  made,  and  tucked  in.  The  two 
trailing  ends  are  then  picked  up,  passed 
under  the  legs,  and  tucked  in  at  the  small 
of  the  back.  The  upper  classes  wear 
stockings,  often  of  gay  colors,  and  elastic- 
sided  boots  or  shoes  ;  and  girdle  them- 
selves with  a  cricketing  belt,  or  with  one 
fastened  by  a  buckle  set  with  precious 
stones. 

The  average  height  of  the  Siamese  men 
is  fL^e  feet  and  three  inches,  or  three  or 
four  inches  less  than  that  of  the  Zimm6 
Shans.  The  women  seldom  exceed  four 
feet  and  nine  inches  in  height.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Khas  and  the  Shans,  made  more  repulsive 
by  a  dash  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese. 
They  have  broad,  flat,  lozenge-shaped 
faces  ;  high  cheek-bones  ;  small  bridge- 
less  noses  ;  low  foreheads ;  small,  black, 
pig-eyes  ;  wide  mouths  ;  thick,  non  pro- 
truding lips  ;  a  yellowish-brown  complex- 
ion ;  and,  generally,  a  sullen  expression. 

i  had  been  warned  before  leaving  Bur- 
mah  that  Siamese  officials  are  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  that  I  must  not  rely 
upon  a  single  atom  of  information  I  got 
from  them.  From  personal  intercourse,  I 
found  that  the  gentleman  who  warned  me 
was  strictly  correct  in  his  judgment.  In 
answer  to  your  questions,  they  tell  you 
the  most  plausible  lie  that  trips  to  their 
tongue,  and  if  you  chance  to  test  their  ac- 
curacy by  reverting  to  the  subject  in  the 


same  or  a  future  conversation,  contradict 
themselves  most  flatly.  If  yon  trouble 
yourself  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of 
their  statements,  they  are  ashamed — bat 
only  of  not  having  played  their  game  bet- 
ter. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation, 
I  told  the  commissioner  that  Prince  Pris- 
dang,  the  Siamese  ambassador  in  London, 
had  promised  about  seven  months  before 
to  write  to  the  King  of  Siam  about  my 
mission,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  as  follows  :  *^  I  have  no  hesitation  ia 
informing  you  that  any  well-digested 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  im- 
provement of  the  commercial  position  of 
Siam,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom, will  receive  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  his  Majesty  and  my  Government ; 
and  that  his  Majesty  will  allow  all  facilities 
to  be  given  for  any  purposes  of  explora- 
tion, or  of  gaining  accurate  knowledge,  by 
properly  qualifled  persons,  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  proposed  to  be  traversed 
by  the  railway.** 

He  told  me  that  he  had  received  no  in- 
structions whatever  on  the  subject  from 
the  king,  but  no  doubt  he  would  receive 
them  in  a  few  days  ;  in  the  mean  time,  he 
would  gladly  do  all  he  could  to  aid  me  in 
my  project. 

I  then  asked  him  to  aid  me  in  gather- 
ing information  about  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  to  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  various  princes  in  the  district, 
asking  them  to  aid  me  to  the  utmost  in 
their  power.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  the  conversation  became  general. 
When  I  received  the  letter,  it  proved  to 
be  so  milk-and-watery  that  it  was  worse 
than  worthless,  and  Dr.  M'Gilvary  advised 
me  to  keep  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  not  to 
show  it.  All  his  other  promises  were 
merely  pie-crust — made  to  oe  broken. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  go,  Phra 
TTdon,  the  senior  assistant-commissioner, 
came  bounding  in  like  a  clown  at  a  circus, 
greeting  us  all  boisterously  with,  '*  How 
do  you  all  do  ?  So  glad  you've  come. 
All  well,  I  hope  ?"  then  he  hurried  round 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  shook  hands 
in  an  affectionately  jovial  manner.  I  had 
heard  about  this  individual  before  I  came, 
and  was  therefore  more  amused  than  sur- 
prised at  his  manner.  There  was  no  cere- 
mony about  him.  We  were  jolly  compan- 
ions every  one,  and  he  would  be  delighted 
to  be  the  tomfool  of  the  party.     It  is  sur- 
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prising  how  sncb  a  monntebank  could  have 
got  even  into  the  Siamese  service.  From 
aabsequent  inqairy  I  learnt  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  who,  with  other  monks, 
had  come  over  to  Siam  many  years  ago  at 
the  invitation  of  the  king,  and  who,  man- 
aging to  curry  favor  at  Court,  threw  off 
the  yellow  robe,  and  entered  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

Conversation  now  parsed  into  a  shower 
of  qnestions  from  Phra  Udon,  amid  which 
onr  answers  could  barely  be  squeezed  edge- 
wise ;  this  moment  Siamese,  the  next  Eng- 
lish, and  every  now  and  then  the  two  com- 
bined. After  a  time  I  grew  weary  of  the 
assumed  joviality,  and  was  glad  to  say 
good-by,  and  retreat  from  the  scene. 

Our  next  call  was  upon  Chow  Boo- re 
Kak,  the  Chow  Hoo-a  Muang  Kyow  or 
head  of  the  Gem  City, — a  man  of  fine 
stature,  with  a  keen  eye  and  intelligent 
mind.  We  did  not  detain  him  long,  be- 
cause he  was  hearing  cases  in  his  house, 
but  went  to  see  the  king's  eldest  son  by  a 
former  maniage,  who  holds  the  post  of 
Chow  Racha  Boot ;  and  afterward  Chow 
Go  ta-ra-kan,  who,  if  primogeniture  ruled 
the  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  Shan 
States,  j^uld  have  been  King  of  Zimm6. 
To  prevent  disturbances,  the  King  of  Siam 
kept  Noi  Maha  Prome,  his  father  and  the 
eldest  son  of  a  former  king,  at  Bangkok, 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Having  finished  our  calls  we  strolled 
homeward,  chatting  about  the  various 
people  we  had  seen. 

The  Siamese  judge,  or  commissioner, 
was  appointed  under  the  Anglo  Siamese 
treaty  of  1874,  whereby  we  recognized  the 
control  of  Siam  over  the  Shan  States  of 
Chiengmai,  Lakon,  and  Lampoonchi  (Zim- 
in6,  Lakon,  andLapoon).  This  treaty  ar- 
ranged for  the  policing  of  the  frontier,  the 
extradition  of  dacoits,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Siamese  judges  at  Zimm6.  The 
judges  were  to  decide  between  British 
subjects  having  passports  and  Siamese  sub- 
jects ;  but  a  proviso  was  made  that  in  case 
the  British  subject  did  not  consent  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  his  or  her  case 
should  be  tried  by  the  British  consul  at 
Bangkok,  or  the  British  ofiicer  in  the 
Toonzaleen  district  of  Lower  Burmah. 

Previous  to  this  treaty  the  Siamese  au- 
thority in  the  Shan  States  was  eonfined  to 
the  regulation  of  their  foreign  affairs  and 
sanctioning  the  appointments  of  their 
elected  chiefs,  Siam  protecting  the  Shan 


States  of  Chiengami,  or  Zimm6  ;  Lamp- 
hang  Lakhon,  or  Lakon  ;  Lampoonchi,  or 
Lapoon  ;  Muang  Nan,  or  Nan  ;  Muang 
Phte,  or  Peh,  or  Prai,  or  Phray  (these 
four  states  were  comprised  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Zimm6,  and  Lakon  and  Lapoon 
still  look  up  to  Zimm6  as  their  parent  state, 
and  in  a  vague  manner  are  controlled  by 
it)  ;  and  Luang  Prabang,  or  Hluang  Pra- 
bang.  In  return  for  Siam's  protection 
against  foreign  invaders,  these  six  states 
agreed  to  send  triennial  tribute  to  Siam^ 
in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  boxes,  vases, 
and  jewelled  necklaces,  together  with  curi- 
ous gold  and  silver  trees,  valued  at  from 
£15  to  £35  each. 

Trade  between  British  Burmah  and  Siam 
and  its  Shan  States  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  1855- 
56.  Up  to  that  time  Europeans,  descend- 
ants of  Europeans,  Burmese,  and  Peguans 
from  British  Burmah,  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  Siamese  dominions  for  purposes 
of  trade,  although  our  native  of  India  sub- 
jects were  permitted  to  do  so.  Siam's 
policy  was  simply  that  of  peifect  seclusion 
from  her  neighbors. 

Next  day  Chow  Oo-boon,  accompanied 
by  her  eldest  son  Chow  Sook  Ka  Same 
and  her  niece,  the  only  child  of  the  queen, 
returned  our  call,  and  were  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  attendants  bearing  siher- 
handled  umbrellas,  and  gold  betel-boxes, 
water- jars,  and  cigarette  ]>latter8.  The 
son  looked  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
niece  about  two  years  vounger.  The  mis- 
sionaries said  the  children,  when  grown 
up,  would  make  an  excellent  match,  but 
they  were  doubtful  whether  the^  queen 
would  consent  to  the  union,  as  the  father 
of  the  boy  was  not  of  royal  blood.  They 
were  both  very  well  behaved,  and  were 
evidently  fond  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M*Gilvary. 
Chow  Oo-boon  had  been  the  steady  friend 
of  the  missionaries  at  Zimm6  ever  since  the 
Mission  bad  been  founded. 

This  princess  was  no  ordinary  person, 
and  her  life  was  a  romance.  Highly  intel- 
ligent, and  a  capital  woman  of  business,  a 
great  trader,  and  the  owner  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  extensive  teak-forests,  and  numer- 
ous elephants,  serfs,  and  slaves,  love  was 
yet  to  her  **  the  summer's  sun,  nature  gay 
adorning."  She  was  very  amorously  in- 
clined, and  during  many  years  had  given 
the  queen  great  anxiety  and  trouble  in  con- 
trolling her  headstrong  fancies.  Her  first 
husband  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
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son  of  a  former  king  of  Zimm^,  and  woald 
have  been  on  the  throne  had  the  rule  of 
saccession  been  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  is  married  to 
Chow  Sing  Eam,  the  eldest  son  of  Chow 
Racha  Boot,  and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  the  present  king. 

Since  her  first  widowhood  the  princess 
had  made  several  mesalliances  with  people 
not  of  the  royal  family,  much  to  the  an« 
noyance  of  the  queen,  who  not  only  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  marriages,  but 
removed  the  objects  of  her  affection  be- 
yond her  reach.  At  length  Chow  Oo-boon 
sought  to  foil  her  sister  by  selecting  a 
wealthy  Burmese  timber- trader,  over, 
whom  she  thought  the  queen  dare  not  ex- 
ercise authority,  as  he  was  a  British  sub- 
ject. Here  she  was  mistaken.  The  queen 
had  him  apprehended,  and  escorted  to  the 
frontier,  where  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  keep  away  from  Zimm6 
for  the  future.  Not  to  be  balked,  as  soon 
as  this  Burmese  was  over  the  border,  she 
selected  another,  and  began  philandering 
with  him. 

The  queen  was  now  quite  out  of  pa- 
tience, so  one  dark  night,  when  the  Bur- 
man  was  on  his  way  to  the  princesses  resi- 
dence, he  was  waylaid  and  clubbed  to 
death.  Greatly  enraged  at  this  assassina- 
tion. Chow  Oo-boon  is  said  to  have  done  her 
utmost  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  trial 
by  the  British  authorities,  who,  however, 
considered  it  politic  to  pass  it  over.  Tears 
had  passed  since  then,  the  sisters  were 
reconciled,  and  Chow  Oo-boon  gave  no 
more  cause  for  anxiety,  but  expended  her 
love  and  care  upon  the  education  of  her 
children. 

After  chatting  for  a  little  while,  the 
princess  invited  us  to  dinner  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  March  1st,  and  said  that,  as 
we  should   be   detained  waiting  for  ele- 

Ehants  for  two,  or  perhaps  three  days,  she 
ad  ananged  for  two  of  hers  to  be  at  our 
house  the  next  morning  to  take  us  to  the 
pagoda  on  Loi  Soo  Tayp  ;  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  excursion  for  us,  and  I  could  get 
a  fine  view  of  the  country  from  the  en- 
closure. 

While  we  were  talking,  two  of  her 
ladies-in- wailing  were  crouched  at  her  feet 
ready  to  hand  her  cigarettes  or  her  betel- 
box,  while  others  were  seated  on  the  stair- 
case near  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  and  a 
few  were  following  the  children,  who  with 
young  M^Gilvary  were  racing  about  the 


house  and  enjoying  themselves.  Before 
the  princess  left,  I  brought  out  some 
Maltese  jewellery,  and  said  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  she  would  accept  it  as  a 
present.  She  admired  the  filigree  work, 
and  was  evidently  much  gratified,  nnd 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  sister  or  a  wife,  as  she 
would  like  to  have  embroidered  shirts 
made  for  them  if  I  thought  they  would 
be  pleased  with  them.  I  said  that  my  sis- 
ter  would  be  delighted  to  accept  one,  as 
she  was  very  fond  of  i)eautiful  things  ;  and 
Shan  embroideries,  particularly  the  speci- 
mens seen  at  her  house,  were  certainly  ex- 
quisite in  their  design  and  workmanship. 

When  our  visitors  had  gone,  Mrs. 
M'Gilvary  told  me  that  the  queen  as  well 
as  the  princess  frequently  visited  her,  and 
that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cheek,  at  their  re- 
quest had  made  them  full  suits  of  European 
dress,  and  that  they  looked  very  well  in 
them.  I  should  think,  however,  that  their 
handsome  native  costumes  suit  them  much 
better,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  hide  their 
feet  in  shoes  or  boots,  for,  like  their  hands, 
they  are  delicately  formed  —small  and  nar- 
row, and  decidedly  pretty. 

Next  morning  two  male  elephants,  with 
silver  trappings  and  roofed  howdahs,  with 
beautifully  carved  frames,  wereled  up  to 
the  veranda  for  us  to  mount.  Mine  was 
a  very  large  one,  measuring  fully  ten  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  ground, 
but  rather  awkward  in  its  gait,  which 
made  it  unpleasant  to  ride  ;  Dr.  Cushine's 
was  slightly  smaller,  and  more  agreeaole 
for  riding.  Ease  in  gait  is  one  of  the 
great  considerations  when  hiring  or  pur- 
chasing an  elephant  to  ride,  for  there  is 
as  much  difference  in  their  gait  as  there  is 
in  that  of  horses.  One  with  pleasant 
paces  and  a  swift  walk  always  fetches  a 
nigh  price,  and  should  walic  fully  four 
miles  an  hour,  or  double  the  pace  of  an 
ordinary  elephant.  Females  are  very  often 
easier  for  riding  than  the  males,  but  it  is 
considered  derogatory  for  a  noble  to  be 
seen  on  one. 

Having  comfortably  settled  ourselves  in 
our  howdahs,  with  a  tin  of  gingerbread 
nuts,  a  Chinese  cosey-covered  teapot,  and 
an  enamelled  iron  cup  and  saucer  on  each 
of  our  seats,  and  our  lunch  packed  away 
under  them,  we  started,  and  after  crossing 
the  river  above  the  bridge,  followed  the 
road  which  skirts  the  northern  moat  of  the 
city.  In  half  an  hour  we  passed  the  White 
Elephant  Gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
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city  ;  and  after  traversing  rice-fields  for 
aboat  an  hour,  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  commenced  to  ascend  the  spnr  by  a 
path  which  rans  between  the  aquedact  that 
•applies  Zimm6  with  water,  and  Hnay  Kao 
the  parent  stream.  The  foot  of  the  hill 
lies  four  miles  from  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge. 

To  the  north  of  the  city,  immediately 
bofldering  the  road  we  had  traversed,  lay 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kiang 
Ynen,  which  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  the 
Zimrod  Shans  being  known  as  Tnen  Shans 
by  the  Barmese.  I  had  no  time  to  in- 
•peot  the  miDs,  hot  noticed  several  large 
temples  and  pagodas.  One  of  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Chinese  pagoda,  is  peculiar 
in  shape,  being  formed  of  five  flattened 
balls  of  brick  masonry,  each  diminishing 
at  the  top  and  placed  one  above  the  other. 
It  has  no  ambrella  or  htee  at  the  top,  and 
is  Mid  to  have  been  erected  by  a  Chinese 
general  named  Utan,  when  besieging  the 
city  some  centuries  ago. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  city  the  road 
croeses  the  ramparts  and  moats  of  a  large 
fort,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Bur- 
mese when  they  last  besi^ed  the  city  in 
1776.  This  fort  is  now  known  as  Muang 
Soon  Dok,  the  town  of  the  flower-garden. 
To  the  south  of  the  fort,  and  between  the 
city  and  Loi  Soo  Tayp,  are  the  ruins  of 
Muang  La  Maing,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Lawas,  of  which  nothing  but  the  ram- 
parts and  ditches  remain.  It  is  upon  the 
site  of  this  city  that  Eun  Ngn,  the  third 
son  of  Eun  Lung,  the  chief  of  Muang  Man, 
is  said  to  have  built  his  capital.  Eun 
Lung,  according  to  the  story  of  Muang 
Mau,  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Ney 
Elias,  descended  from  heaven  by  a  golden 
ladder  into  the  Shweli  Valley  near  Bhamo 
in  A.D.  508. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  as  far  as  the  wa- 
terfall, which  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  easy,  and 
from  thence  onward  the  slope  became 
rather  steep.  The  aqueduct  takes  its  water 
from  the  Huay  Eao  just  above  where  the 
stream  plunges  over  a  ledge  forming  the 
creet  of  the  fall,  and  a  shelter  for  many 
•mall  images  that  have  been  placed  under 
it  by  pious  pilgrims.  A  small  temple^ 
containing  a  solitary  image  of  Gandama,- 
has  been  erected  near  the  head  of  the 
faU. 

Continuing  the  ascent  along  the  bank  of 
the  torrent,  which  rushed  glistening  and 
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foaming  down  its  channel  of  bare  granite 
rock,  at  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  rest- 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  whose 
crest  the  Mya  Sapeet  ckediy  or  pagoda  of 
the  Bmerald  Rice  bowl,  is  erected.  The 
journey  from  the  east  end  of  the  bridge 
had  taken  us  four  and  a  half  hours,  the 
distance  being  a  little  over  eight  miles. 

Weary  with  the  incessant  roiling  and 
jolting  we  had  suffered  from  our  long? 
legged,  cumbersome  beasts,  we  felt  relieved 
from  suffering  as  we  stepped  off  the  ele- 
phant's head  on  to  the  veianda  railing  of  • 
one  of  the  rest-houses,  and  threw  ourselves 
down  on  the  floor  for  a  stretch  while  our 
breakfast  was  being  prepared. 

After  our  meal  we  ascended  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  bordered  by  fine  large  pine  trees, 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  religious 
buildings.  The  avenue  of  pines  was  most 
likely  planted  by  the  Burmese  when  they 
built,  repaired,  or  added  to,  the  pagoda  in 
1760.  We  found  an  inscription  giving 
this  date  for  the  erection  of  the  pagoda, 
on  a  board  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings. The  Shan  history  of  Zimm6  gives 
the  date  of  the  pagoda  as  1790  ;  but  this 
evidently  refen  only  to  further  additions 
or  repairs. 

The  enclosure  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll 
is  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  roofed  shed 
which  faces  inward,  and  has  an  entrance-^ 
gate  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  The> 
pagoda  is  Burmese  in  design,  about  5Q> 
feet  high,  covered  with  copper  plates  heav* 
ily  gilded,  and  surrounded  by  a  copper- 
sheathed  iron  railing.  The  pedestals,  at 
the  four  comera  of  the  basement  of  the 
pagoda  are  coated  with  a  glass  mosaic  of 
various  colors  ;  and  facing  each  side  of  the 
pagoda  is  a  temple  containing  an  image  of 
Guadama.  The  walls  and  posts  of  the 
temples  are  richly  decorated  with  designs 
in  gold  and  vermilion.  The  platform  of 
the  enclosure  is  1998  feet  above  the  plain,, 
and  3001  feet  above  mean  sea-level.  The 
summit  of  Loi  Soo  Tayp  appeared  to  be 
about  8000  feet  higher  than  the  crest  of: 
the  knoll. 

From  the  entrances  facing  the  plain,  on. 
a  clear  day  the  view  must  be  magnificent ;. 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  hills,  oui 
the  other  side  of  the  plain  wene  shroudedi 
in  haze,  and  we  could  only  see  the  oouur 
try  for  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  town.. 
The  city  and  villages  were  hidden  by  the.- 
foliage,  and  the  whole  plain,  as  far  as  we: 
could  see,  looked  one  great  orchard  of  palm 
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md  fruit  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  nar- 
row slip  of  rice  plain.  Nothing  can  be 
more  deceptive  than  travelling  tbroogh 
such  a  country  ;  the  great  hedges  of  fruit- 
tees  and  clmnps  of  handsome  bamboos 
that  fringe  the  fields  continually  hiding 
the  extent  of  the  cultivation.  In  the 
fringes  surrounding  the  fields,  and  in  the 
beautiful  groves  that  are  scattered  about, 
He  the  houses  of  the  villagers,  making  it 
simply  impossible,  without  a  census,  to  ar- 
rive, or  even  make  a  near  guess,  at  the 
population. 

Seeing  one  of  the  Kowat,  or  pagoda 
slaves,  sweeping  up  some  fallen  leaves, 
Dr.  Oushiug  asked  him  to  relate  the 
legend  of  the  pagoda,  and  the  origin  of  its 
name.  In  reply  he  told  us  that,  long,  long 
ago,  a  company  of  Fee,  or  spirits,  brought 
five  of  the  bowls  which  are  used  for  beg- 
ging  by  the  monks,  and  offered  them  at 
the  shrine.  These  were  each  of  different 
colors — red,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  cut  out  of  precious  gems^  and  fitted 
one  within  the  other, — the  green  or  em- 
erald bowl  containing  the  rest.  The  pa- 
goda is  therefore  named  *'  The  Pagoda  of 
the  Emerald  Rice- bowl.*'  He  further  as 
sured  us  that  the  right  name  for  Loi  Soo 
Tayp  was  Loi  Soo  Tee,  its  name  having 
originated  from  a  white  elephant  that  as- 
cended the  mountain,  bearing  sacred  relics, 
exclaiming,  as  he  reached  the  top,  '*  Soo 
Teo,"  or  **  the  place  ends.** 

The  pagoda  slaves  are  looked  upon  as 
outcasts  by  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
and  are  either  the  descendants  of  pagoda 
slaves,  or  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  pagoda  by  their  master  on  ac- 
count of  the  merit  accruing  to  the  deed, 
or  have  been  so  dedicated  as  a  punishment 
for  crimes  they  have  committed.  Not 
even  a  king  dare  free  a  pagoda  slave  ;  for 
if  he  did  so,  he  would  after  this  life  infal- 
libly have  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
most  fearful  hell.  They  are  not  only  pa- 
goda slaves  and  outcasts,  but  their  poster- 
ity must  remain  so  during  the  dispensation 
of  Guadama  Buddha,  embracing 'a  period 
of  5000  years  after  his  death,  which  is 
said  to  havo  occurred  b.o.  543.  Pagoda 
slaves  may  not  be  employed  in  any  other 
work  than  keeping  the  shrine  ih  order,  and 
are  obliged  to  present  tithes  of  all  they 
produce  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  pagoda  and  its  monks.  On  our  return 
the  journey  took  only  three  hours  and  a 
half|  as  the  elephants  went  quickly  down 


the  hill,  and  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
for  their  evening's  feed. 

In  the  evening  I  besieged  Dr.  M'Gil- 
vary,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  ac- 
company us  to  Erang  Hsen.  I  assured 
him  that  the  journey  should  be  no  expense 
to  his  Mission,  either  for  food  or  for  ele- 
phants ;  that  he  would  be  of  very  great 
use  in  collecting  information  from  tne  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  it  would  be  deli^tful,  both 
for  Dr.  Oushing  and  myself,  to  have  his 
company.  He  said  that  he  was  really  un* 
able  to  go  with  us  on  that  journey,  as  his 
year's  supply  of  boots  were  on  their  way 
from  Bangkok,  and  the  ones  he  had  would 
fall  to  pieces  before  he  returned.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  two  pairs  of  Walking- 
phast*s  boots,  which  were  quite  new,  and 
I  should  be  so  pleased  if  he  would  try 
them  on  ;  that  they  were  spare  ones  ;  and 
that  I  should  certainly  not  need  more  than 
one  pair  besides  those  I  had  in  use  ;  that 
his  doing  so  would  be  an  actual  relief  to 
me,  as  I  felt  that  I  was  carrying  aboat 
useless  baggage.  He  was  very  shy  of  the 
offer  at  first ;  but  I  succeeded  in  talking 
his  wife  over,  and  she  managed  to  persuade 
him  not  to  disappoint  us,  and  that  the  trip 
was  exactly  what  his  health  required.  I 
shall  ever  remember  this  good  lady  and 
her  husband  with  pleasure,  admiration,  and 
gratitude.  They  were  utterly  unselfish  in 
all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  and  quite 
untiring  in  heaping  kindness  upon  us. 

The  following  days  I  strolled  about  tiie 
place,  and  visited  several  of  the  Burmese 
foresters  with  Loogalay,  who  had  been 
having  a  high  time  among  them,  but  found 
they  knew  very  little  about  any  part  of 
the  country  except  in  the  regions  where 
they  worked  their  forests.  They  all  lived 
in  large,  substantial  teak-built  houses,  and 
appeared  to  be  well  off,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  liquors  and  other  refreshments  they 
placed  on  their  table. 

I  learned  from  them  the  Shan  and  Bur- 
mese names  of  many  of  the  trees,  which 
afterward  enabled  me  to  record  them  in 
Burmese  when  only  the  Shan  names  were 
given  me.  Nothing  strikes  a  traveller  in 
Indo' China  more  than  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  flora  of  the  country  possessed 
by  the  people.  Not  only  can  an  ordinary 
villager  tell  yon  the  names  of  the  various 
plants  >  and  trees  that  you  meet,  but  also 
their  uses — whether  as  dyes,  drugs,  oils, 
or  resins. 

On  expressing  my  surprise  at  there  being 
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go  mftQy  temples  and  fnonasteries  in  the 
city  and  neignborhood,  they  smd  that,  al- 
though many  had  of  late  years  been  re- 
paired by  the  Shans,  nearly  all  of  them  had 
oeen  bailt  by  the  Burmese  when  govern- 
iag  the  country  from  a.d.  1564  to  1774. 

Chow  Oo-boon  made  great  preparations 
ior  her  dinner,  which  was  served  in  Euro- 
pean style,  on  a  table  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers.  Mrs.  M^Gilvary  furnished 
the  crockery,  cutlery,  and  table-lin^i,  and 
our  Madras  servants  superintended  the 
cookery.  Among  the  guests  were  the 
daughters  of  the  queen  and  princess  and  the 
^amese  assistant- commissioners,  Phra 
Udon  and  Chow  Don.  Fingers,  for  the 
nonce,  gave  way  to  knives  and  forks  ;  and 
even  Phra  Udon,  the  Singhalese  bufEoon, 
showed  that  he  could  behave  himself  be- 
fore ladies.  There  was  no  apparent  anx- 
iety on  the  part  of  our  hostess  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  dinner  would  turn  out 
a  success.  All  were  affable,  courteous, 
and  pleasant,  and  appeared  bent  upon 
adding  to  the  general  enjoyment. 

The  princess  informed  me  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  our  starting  early 


on  Monday,  as,  to  prevent  further  delay, 
she  and  some  of  the  princes  had  agreed 
to  supply  us  with  elephants,  and  a  letter 
had  been  signed  by  the  Court,  calling  upon 
the  governors  of  the  various  provinces  to 
affonl  us  their  aid.  This  passport,  as  is 
usual,  was  scratched  with  a  stUe  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  palm-leaf,  which  coils  up 
into  a  ring  and  has  a  stamp  embossed  on 
it  at  each  end.  The  stamp  determines  the 
real  authority  of  the  document,  and  is  ex- 
amined before  reading  it.  When  the 
writing  grows  dim,  it  is  easily  made  legi-^ 
ble  by  wetting  the  finger  and  rubbing  it 
over  the  leaf— thus  cleansing  the  smooth 
surface,  and  filling  the  scratches  with  the 
dirt  so  removed. 

We  had  everything  packed  on  Monday 
morning,  but  were  delayed  until  nearly  one 
o'clock,  when  the  last  elephant  came  in  ; 
and  we  started  through  the  plain  for  tiie 
camp  which  had  be^  selected  for  us  by 
Chow  Nan  Eyow  Wong,  the  eldest  son  of 
''  The  Head  of  the  Gem  City,"  who  was 
appointed  to  conduct  us  as  far  as  Kiang 
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For  some  reason  that  is  not  very  imme- 
diately apparent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
only  one  among  modern  races  that  has 
been  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  relig- 
ions. In  spite  of  her  great  intelleetoal 
activity,  her  love  of  change,  and  her  con- 
tempt for  authority,  France  has  during  the 
last  century  given  to  the  world  but  one 
new  faith,  in  uie  shape  of  Comtism.  Ger- 
many, in  the  same  period,  has  produced 
the  philosophic  schools  of  Hegel  and 
Schopenhauer  with  an  effect  upon  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  the  age  that  we  are  only 
now,  perfaa^,  beginning  to  appreciate  ; 
but  this  effect  seems  to  have  made  rather 
for  the  negation  of  existing  dogmas  than 
for  the  assertion  of  new  ones.  In  Russia, 
indeed,  we  from  time  to  time  hear  of  the 
preaching  of  new  and  strange  doctrines, 
under  the  influence  of  which  whole  vil- 
lages commit  suicide  and  persons  other- 
wise sane  inflict  upon  themselves  the  most 
horrible  mutilations.  But  these  ideas 
seem  to  be  as  strictly  local  as  the  tribal 


beliefs  of  the  Australians,  and  the  only 
Russian  gospel  which  has  been  promul- 
gated to  tbe  rest  of  Europe  is  so  far  from 
being  a  religion  as  to  find  its  expression 
in  Atheism  of  the  blankest  and  areariest 
kind. 

If  we  turn  now  to  England  and  America, 
how  widely  different  does  the  case  appear. 
We  have  so  far  outstripped  the  figures  of 
Voltaire's  celebrated  sneer  that  (it  has 
been  estimated)  in  England  alone  there  are 
at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  125 
different  seets,  whUe  the  great  nation 
across  the  Atlantic  can  boast  of  160. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  .interesting 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  made 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  so  restlessly  schis- 
matic in  matters  of  faith. 

In  a  soil  so  prolific  it  may  well  appear 
wonderful  that  the  real  or  pretended  phe- 
nomena which  are  generally  known  as 
Spiritualistic  should  not  ha?e  long  since 
borne  fruit,  in  the  shape  <^  a  new  Church 
and  a  new  doctrine.     In  the  forty  years 
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that  Lave  elapsed  since  the  spirit-rappings 
of  the  Fox  family  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  two  continents,  we  have  witnessed  the 
spread  of  Mormonism,  the  rise  of  Shaker- 
ism,  of  Anglo-Israelism,  and  even  of  the 
now  expiring  Jezreelism.  All  these  faiths, 
ridicaloas  as  they  may  appear  to  most  of 
as,  are  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
religions.  They  demand  from  their  pro- 
fessors a  formal  adherence  to  their  doc- 
trines, they  famish  a  rule  of  life,  and  they 
each  pat  forward  an  authoritative  creed  in 
which  their  principal  dogmas  are  em- 
bodied. Yet  these  faiths  seem  to  have 
hitherto  rested  entirely  upon  the  credulity 
of  their  votaries,  and  have  certainly  never 
enjoyed  the  sanction  that  the  phenomena 
which  the  Spiritualists  declare  are  produced 
every  day  would  seem  to  be  able  to  con- 
fer. And  yet  the  believers  in  Spiritual- 
ism,  now  numbering,  as  they  assert,  nearly 
twenty  millions,  are  content  to  practise 
their  ritf^  without  any  attempt  to  formu- 
late their  belief,  and  without  any  propa- 
ganda to  spread  it.  Tn  an  indirect  way, 
however,  Spiritualism  is  responsible  for 
the  origin  of  a  religion  which  has  already 
made  some  little  stir  in  the  world  ana 
which  seems  likely  to  make  more.  I  al- 
lude to  the  belief  which  has  sprung  into 
notoriety  within  the  last  decade  under  the 
name  of  Theosophy. 

The  account  of  the  establishment  of  this 
belief  put  forward  by  the  Theosophists 
themselves  is  as  follows  :  A  Colonel  Olcott, 
who  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, an  American  ex  official  of  good  social 
standing  and  unimpeached  integrity,  was 
present  in  August  1874  at  the  village  of 
Chittenden,  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  claims  of  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  £ddy  to  mediamship  of  an 
advanced  kind.  The  carious  in  such  mat- 
ters can  read  a  description  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  Colonel  Olcott  witnessed  (or 
thinks  that  he  witnessed)  in  his  People 
from  the  Other  World.  What  is  more  to 
the  present  purpose  is  that  Colonel  Olcott 
here  met  Madame  Blavatsky.  Should  the 
new  faith  ever  attain  the  development 
which  its  f  oanders  expect,  Chittenden  will 
no  doubt  become  a  sort  of  Mecca,  and  the 
''  Meeting  of  Blavatsky  and  Olcott"  will 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  The- 
osophic  Calendar  ;  for  Madame  Blavatsky 
is  tne  priestess,  as  Colonel  Olcott  is  un- 
doubtedly the  prophet,  of  the  new  relig- 
ion.    This  lady,  a  Russian  of  noble  birth, 


and  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Erivan,  claims  to  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  to  the  study  of  the  "  oc- 
cult" sciences,  and  to  be  the  accredited 
medium  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  (I  do  not  think  I  am  putting  her 
pretensions  at  all  higher  than  she  would 
put  them  herself)  chosen  by  a  mysterious 
Brotherhood  of  **  Adepts,"  whose  lives 
have  been  prolonged  by  magic  arts  beyond 
the  ordinary  span  of  man.  These 
**  Brothers"  are  supposed  by  all  true  The- 
osophists to  reside  in  some  yet  undisclosed 
part  of  the  Himalayas,  and  no  record  of 
the  proofs  which  Madame  Blavatsky  was 
able  to  give  Colonel  Olcott  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  her  mission  has  been  made 
public.  We  have  it,  however,  from  the 
latter  that  they  were  completed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  "  Brother'  in  Colonel 
Olcott* s  room  at  New  York,  and  that  he 
left,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  presence  there, 
the  puggri  which  he  wore  tound  his  head, 
the  relic  being  **  in  one  comer  marked  in 
thread  "  with  his  cipher.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  the  possession  of  the  highe^ 
powers  of  the  adept  does  not  free  one 
from  the  smaller  annoyances  of  mundane 
existence;  that  the  institution  of  *'the 
wash  "  is  known  even  in  the  Himalayas  ; 
and  that  the  same  precautions  are  neces- 
sary there  as  here  to  prevent  one  **  Broth- 
er" from  obtaining  possession  of  another's 
property. 

The  result  of  these  communications  was 
that  the  Theosophical  Society  was  founded 
the  following  jear.  At  first  it  seems  to 
have  met  with  but  slight  success,  and  to 
have  aroused  fierce  opposition  among  the 
American  orthodox.  As  generally  happens 
in  such  cases,  this  in  its  turn  provoked 
reprisals,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the 
preface  to  a  very  discursive  if  not  a  very 
scholarly  book,  published  by  her  in  1877 
under  the  title  of  Im  Unveiled^  declared 
that,  with  the  intention  of  '^  giving  both 
sides  of  the  question  to  the  communities 
among  which  missionaries  are  at  work," 
the  Society  proposed  to  scatter  through 
the  East  **  authenticated  reports  of  the 
ecclesiastical  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
schisms,  and  heresies,  controversies,  and 
litigations,  doctrinal  differences  and  bibli- 
cal criticism  and  revisions  with  which  the 
press  of  Europe  and  America  constantly 
teems  ;"  and  this  was  followed  up  by  the 
still  darker  though  vagaer  threat  that  '^  It 
may  in  time  also  have  much  to  say  about 
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the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  to  those 
who  contribute  to  their  support."  For- 
tunately Madame  Blavatsky — who,  accord- 
ing even  to  her  admirers,  is  gifted  with  an 
irascibility  which  s^s  little  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  **  brothers" — afterward 
saw  fit  to  abandon  her  intention,  and  we 
have  been  spared  the  dreadful  revelations 
of  missionary  misconduct  which  she  could 
no  doubt  make  if  she  chose. 

But  the  faith,  like  so  many  others,  re- 
quired transplanting  before  it  could  attain 
its  full  development ;  and  in  1879  the  two 
founders  of  the  Society  put  into  execution 
a  plan  that  they  had  long  considered,  and 
set  sail  for  India,  where  its  headquarters 
are  still  established.  In  its  new  home  it 
prospered  exceedingly,  and  whereas,  on 
his  arrival  in  India,  Colonel  Olcott  thought 
it  a  matter  for  exultation  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  had  '*  increased 
to  thousands,*'  it  is  now  stated  that  it 
possesses  165  Branches  or  Lodges,  and  re- 
ceives a  yearly  average  addition  to  its 
strength  of  700  new  members.  We  are 
assured  on  the  same  authority  that  many 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  standing 
are  to  be  found  on  its  rolls,  including  such 
well  known  names  as  those  of  Professors 
Orookes  and  Wallace,  M.  Flammarion, 
and  Mr  Edison. 

This  rapid  expansion  has  not  passed  un- 
noticed by  observers  of  widely-differing 
types  ;  and  while  Sir  Richard  Temple  sees 
in  Theosophy  one  of  the  C4iuses  that  are, 
according  to  him,  rapidly  undermining  the 
ancient  faiths  of  India,  the  last  (and  by 
no  means  the  least  learned)  of  the  pro- 
phetic school  of  Evangelical  Protestants 
gathers  from  its  sudden  popularity  .that 
the  last  days  are  at  hand,  and  accepting 
implicitly  the  signs  and  wonders  reported 
to  accompany  Madame  Blavatsky,  believes 
that  these  are  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  open  worship  of  Satan.* 

An  even  better  testimony  to  the  wide 
extension  of  the  new  faith  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
made  to  play  a  part  in  current  fiction. 
Mr.  Sinnett  writes  avowedly  as  a  propa- 
gandist, and  the  late  Mr.  Lawrence  Oli- 
phant  was  always  ^'  a  little  odd  "  in.  mas- 
ters of  religion  ;  but  we  may  safely  say 
that  ten  years  ago  neither  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  nor  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  would 
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have  dreamed  of  making  a  Theosophist 
the  hero  of  a  novel  ;  nor  would  Mr.  An* 
stey  have  found  the  quaint  humor  with 
which  the  new  religion  is  treated  in  A 
Fallen  Idol  generally  intelligible. 

A  certain  amount  of  obscurity  seems  to 
have  been  intentionally  cast  over  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  new  gospel,  but 
we  shall  find  that  when  this  is  penetrated, 
its  principal  doctrines  are  neither  very  nu- 
merous nor  very  complicated.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
cuising  the  reality  or  the  reverse  of  the 
so  called  phenomena  with  which  the  new 
dispensation  was,  according  to  its  votaries, 
ushered  in.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  ut- 
terly trivial  and  unimportant,  and  whether 
Madame  Blavatsky  did  or  did  not  restore 
by  occult  means  an  old  brooch,  which  had 
been  mislaid,  to  its  owner,  or  succeed  in 
'^  materializing"  an  extra  teacup  at  a  pic- 
nic, is  hardly  an  important  matter.  The 
appearances,  either  in  the  ''  astral  body'* 
or  otherwise,  of  the  '*  Brothers'*  might 
be  more  interesting  ;  but  these  have  al- 
ready received  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  belief  in 
them  will  soon  cease  to  be  required  ^even 
if  it  is  now)  of  adherents  to  the  taith. 
The  lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time 
by  Colonel  Olcott,  which  have  now  been 
republished  in  a  volume  entitled  The- 
osophy, Religion  and  Occult  Science y  offer 
a  convenient  proof  of  this.  Thus,  in  a 
lecture  given  at  Bombay  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  India,  he  claims  that  '^  wo 
have  our  unseen,  but  none  the  less  active, 
adepts,  proficients  in  science,  physical  and 
occult,  masters  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics, who  benefit  mankind  without 
their  hand  being  even  so  much  as  sus- 
pected.*' And  in  another  lecture  deliv- 
ered at  Simla  in  the  following  year.  Col- 
onel Olcott  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
wonders  he  has  seen  produced/^  by  one 
who  had  learned  the  secret  sciences  in  Ind- 
ia and  Egypt."  But  the  year  after,  his 
tone  on  the  subject  is  materially  altered, 
and  we  find  him,  in  a  lecture  at  Bombay, 
after  defending  the  reality  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  phenomena,  saying  that  if  he 
were  in  her  place  he  would  never  again 
produce  them,  and  that,  as  for  the 
**  Brothers,*'  **  I  shall  henceforth  try  to 
abstain  from  even  speaking  of  them,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  are  prepared  and  anxious 
for  the  truth.*'     Finally,  in  1885,  in  the 
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Introduction  to  the  book  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting,  he  sajs,  '*  An  inordi- 
nate prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
psychic  phenomena  produced  by  Madame 
Blavatskj,  which,  however  striking  in 
themselves,  are  nevertheless  but  a  small 

J>art  of  Theosophy  as  a  great  whole."  We 
earn  also  from  Mr.  Sinnett's  work,  The 
Occult  World,  that  '*  the  Brothers  are  less 
accurately  qualified,  in  spite  of  their  pow- 
ers, than  persons  of  lesser  occult  develop- 
ment to  carry  on  any  undertaking  which 
involves  direct  relations  with  a  multiplicity 
of  ordinary  people  in  the  commonplace 
world,"  and  he  introduces  one  of  them, 
the  **  Eoot  Hoomi,"  whose  nam^  is  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society's  Reports,  as  saying,  '*  I  myself 
cannot  endure  for  any  length  of  time  the 
stifling  magnetism  of  even  my  own  conn* 
try  men."  As  the  Brothers  are  supposed 
to  be  gifted  with  powers  that  could,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  change  the  whole  face 
of  nature,  persons  who, (like  the  learned 
author  of  Earths  Earliest  Ages,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  above,  believe  in 
their  attributes  while  mistrusting  their 
benevolence,  should  be  profoundly  thank- 
ful for  this  excess  of  sensitiveness.  Alto- 
gether, it  seems  neither  unreasonable  nor 
uncharitable  to  assume  that  both  the 
Brothers  and  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  are  said  to  be  the  cause  will^  in  the 
not  very  distant  future,  drop  out  6i  The- 
osophy, and  will  remain,  like  the  unknown 
tongues  of  the  Irvingites,  but  a  pious  tradi- 
tion which  the  faithful  may  accept  or  not 
as  they  please. 

There  will  still  be  left  the  cardinal  tenets 
of  the  Theosophic  faith,  to  which,  indeed, 
these  side  beliefs  do  not  seem  at  all  a 
necessary  complement,  and  of  these  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  brief  summary. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  **  the  Universal 
Principle — formless,  changeless,  devoid  of 
the  attributes  of  personality  and  limita- 
tion," and  utterly  inscrutable.  From  a 
thought  or  Idea  of  Him  sprang  the  tTni- 
verse,  of  which  Idea  it  is  '  *  the  sensible 
expression."  The  creative  idea  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  Universal  Soul  or  ^'  Soul 
of  the  World,"  and  manifests  itself  in 
two  forms.  Spirit  and  Matter.  These  two 
forms  are  at  present  antagonistic,  but  in 
the  struggle  Matter  is  constantly  defeated, 
and  will  at  last  be  entirely  dissolved. 
Spirit  will  remain  triumphant,  and  will  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  Universal  Soul  from 


whence  it  sprang.  This  Sonl  will  then 
''  reascend  the  cyclic  way,  and  finally 
stand  «  .  .  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  step 
of  the  spiritual  worlds,  as  at  the  first  hour 
of  its  emanation.  Beyond  that  Iks  the 
Great  Deep,  or  Mystery."  Again,  the 
Universe  is  governed,  not  by  supernatural 
interference,  but  by  Law,  eternal,  immu- 
table, and  ever  active.  This  law  is,  dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  Spirit  and  Matter, 
''a  distinct  dualism."  The  actual  con- 
duct of  the  Universe  is  intrusted  to  Intel- 
ligences who  are  conditioned  and  finite, 
''  though  compared  to  us  infinitely  high,*' 
but  whose  rule  is  in  strict  conformity  wHh 
law.  They  are  developed  from  the  Soul 
of  the  World,  and  are  elsewhere  spoken 
of  as  '^  the  occult  powers  of  Nature,  ema- 
nations of  the  working  God.^  Man  is  a 
triune  being  composed  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  The  soul  of  man  contains,  beside 
his  mind  or  intellect,  his  astral  or  ethereal 
body,  which  can,  under  certiun  circnm- 
stances,  be  separated  from  his  physical 
body,  of  which  it  is  ihe  exact  counterpart, 
and  is  then  independent  of  the  ordinary 
limitations  of  time  and  space.  Both  these 
bodies  are  material,  and  therefore  de* 
structible  ;  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  an 
emanation  or  spark  of  the  Soul  of  the 
World,  with  which  it  will  be  eventually 
united.  It  is  given  to  man,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  asceticism — abstinence  from  animal 
food,  from  alcohol,  and  from  any  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  perfect  chastity 
—so  to  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of 
matter  during  his  life  upon  earth  that  his 
spiritual  faculties  become  developed,  and 
he  acquires  a  part  of  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Soul  of  the  World.  He  can  then 
'^  control  the  sensations  and  alter  the  con- 
ditions of  the  physical  and  astral  bodies 
of  other  persons  ...  he  can  know  all 
that  has  been  known  or  can  be  known, 
and  can  govern  and  employ  the  guiding 
intelligences  or  powers  of  Nature.  **  Those 
who  thus  arrive  at  **  Divine  Wisdom"  are 
the  true  adepts.  There  are  also  some  mis- 
guided beings  who,  by  compact  with  the 
lower  intelligences,  obtain  some  but  not 
all  of  these  powers,  which  they  are  then, 
apparently,  compelled  to  use  for  evil 
These  are  spoken  of  with  reprobation  and 
horror  as  the  **  followers  of  the  Left-Hand 
Path."  True  adeptshlp  is,  of-  course,  at- 
tained by  few,  and  those  who  do  not  seek 
it  can  only  arrive  at  abf>orption  into  the 
Soul  of  the  World  by  successive  incama- 
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tions,  the  discomfort  that  they  experience 
thereby  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
evil  that  they  commit  in  the  flesh. 

These  are  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
TheosophistSt  which  I  have  taken,  when 
possible,  in  the  authors'  own  words,  from 
the  works  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  also  from  a  few  tracts  or 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Theosophicnl  So- 
ciety. There  are  also  two  minor  articles 
which  are  not  formally  put  forward  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  faith,  but  which  seem  to 
meet  with  universal  acceptance  among 
them.  One  of  these  is,  that  any  membet 
is  at  liberty  to  profess  what  outward  re- 
ligion he  pleases — and  I  say  profeUy  be- 
canse  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrines  just 
indicated  are  in  almost  every  single  partic- 
ular utterly  subversive  of  the  beliefs  of 
an  orthodox  Catholic,  or  of  a  Snnni  Ma- 
hommedan,  to  say  nothing  of  other  relig- 
ions— the  other,  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  seem  to  derive,  'Or  hope  to  derive, 
some  comfort  from  the  study  of  books  on 
divination  and  ma^ic.  Not  only  are  the 
works  of  medisevaT  and  other  authors  on 
these  subjects  repeatedly  quoted  with  re* 
spect  and  approval  in  the  lectures  of  the 
Society,  but  the  parent  body  is  itself  pub- 
lishing translations  of  Hmdu  magical 
books,  while  the  publisher  who  acts  as 
their  principal  agent  in  England  has  for 
some  time  past  been  issuing  reprints  of 
such  books  as  the  (  so-called)  Writingit 
of  RermeSj  and  the  Astrology  of  Guido 
£onatus,  together  with  very  readable  di- 

fests  of  the  rambling  of  Paracelsus  and 
iliphas  L6vi,  and  such  small  beer  as  mod- 
ern handbooks  on  Physiognomy  and  Chi- 
roroancy. 

The  account  given  by  the  Theosophists 
of  the  origin  of  their  whole  system  of 
leachinff  is,  that  it  has  been  preserved 
from  the  earliest  times  by  the  adept 
Brotherhood  or  their  predecessors,  and 
that  glimpses  of  the  truth  have  from  time 
to  time  been  afforded  to  the  less-favored 
portions  of  the  human  race  by  means  of 
secret  initiations.  In  this  way,  they  as- 
sert, the  belief  in  occult  science  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  Ancient  Mysteries^  the 
BoiBicrucians,  and  even  by  those  Mrs.  Har- 
rises of  history,  the  *'  original"  Free- 
masons. At  the  same  time,  it  is  stated, 
rather  inconsistently,  that  traces  of  it  un- 
deriie  all  known  religions,  of  which  The- 
08(^hy  is,  in  fact^  the  common  founda- 
tion.   This  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  a 


very  'tenable  position,  and  its  defenders 
have  hitherto  contented  themselves  (per- 
haps wisely)  in  asserting  it  ex  catkedrA, 
and  without  adducing  either  facts  or  argu- 
ments in  its  support. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the 
system  of  the  modem  Theosophists  is  de- 
rived from  a  source  which,  although  of  re- 
spectable antiquity,  is  neither  so  old  nor 
so  recondite  as  they  would  have  us  believe. 
But  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  eight  centuries. 

The  faith  which  the  disciples  received 
from  their  Master  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main for  long  in  its  original  purity.  With- 
in seven  years,  according  to  a  tradition 
which  dates  back  to  the  second  century, 
after  the  Ascension,  a  heresy  appeared  in 
the  Church  which  under  varying  forms 
mfuntained  its  ground  for  six  hundred 
years,  and  ot  which  the  traces  have  never 
perhaps  been  thoroughly  eradicated.  So 
long  as  the  Christian  faith  was  confined  to 
the  poor,  the  sad,  and  the  oppressed,  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus  were  sufficient 
for  its  votaries.  The  widow  mourning 
for  her  dead,  the  peasant  worn  down  by 
labor,  the  barbarian  slave  torn  from  his 
home  and  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  an 
alien  master,  all  these  received  the  '^  good 
news"  of  a  loving  Saviour,  who  would 
lead  them  to  a  life  in  the  skies  as  happy 
as  theirs  on  earth  was  miserable,  with  a 
gratitude  entirely  untainted  by  metaphys- 
ical doubts.  But  when  the  new  faith, 
forcing  its  way  upward  through  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  obtained  a  hearing  among 
a  class  to  whom  material  hardships  were 
unknown,  but  who,  ever  eager  for  some 
'^  new  thing"  to  assuage  the  intellectual 
cravings  which  the  philosophies  of  the 
ancient  world  had  failed  to  satisfy,  it 
found  itself  confronted  with  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  thought  and  with  much  greater 
requirements.  '*  Whence  is  evil,  and 
wherefore  ?"  ''And  whence  man,  and 
how  f"  **  And  whence  God  f "  were  the 
questions  that  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
wera,  according  to  Tertullian,  most  fre- 
quently in  the  mouths  of  the  learned,  and 
tiie  nature  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  existence,  and 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  had  long 
formed  the  subjects  of  specnladon  to  aU 
schools  of  thought  from  the  Pythagorean 
to  the  Platonic.  On  these  problems  the 
Primitive  Church  was  for  some  time  silent, 
and  the  result  was  that  attempt  to  combine 
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the  abstruse  theories  of  the  old  religions 
•rith  the  yonng  energies  of  the  new  which 
js  generally  known  nnder  the  collective 
name  of  Gnosticism.  For  some  time  this 
attempt  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
success.     One  Gnostic  leader  after  another 

Eromulgated  systems  bearing  a  greater  or 
»ss  resemblance  to  Christianity,  until  at 
•the  close  of  the  seeond  century  the  churches 
of  the  Marcionite  sect  alone  rivallea  in 
number  those  of  the  Orthodcx,  and  the 
Gnostics  comprised,  in  the  words  of  Gib- 
boUy  *^  the  most  polite,  the  most  learned, 
■and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Christian 
4iame. ' '  Then  the  Catholic  Church  roused 
itself  in  defence  of  the  faith,  and  first  by 
pontroversy,  and  then,  as  it  became  possi- 
ble to  use  the  secular  arm,  by  persecution 
of  the  fiercest  and  cruellest  kind,  succeeded 
in  ctutthing  the  heresy  that  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  stifle  altogether  the  growth 
of  the  new  religion.  But  the  heresy, 
though  crushed,  was  not  dead,  and  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Manichees  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Paulicians,  the  Albigenses, 
and  the  Cathari,  all  the  leading  dogmas  of 
the  Gnostic  faith  reappeared.  Some  have 
thought,  too,  that  they  can  detect  traces 
of  Gnosticism  in  the  very  little  that  we 
know  of  the  heresies  of  tiie  Lollards,  the 
Beghards,  and  the  Stedinger,  and,  in 
short,  of  all  the  sects  which  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  wi^ed 
a  spasmodic  and  hopeless  warfare  against 
Borne. 

But  the  Reformation,  and  its  Catholic 
sequel,  by  turning,  as  Mr.  Lea  points  out 
in  his  recently  published  History  of  ika 
luquisitioHf  the  attention  of  restless  and 
inquiring  intellects  to  the  discussion  of 
points  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
faith,  gave  a  sharp  check  to  philosophical 
speculation  about  the  origin  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  And,  although 
Gnosticism,  under  the  name  of  Antinomi* 
anism,  seems  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  wilder  doctrines  of  the  sectaries 
who  fought  in  the  English  and  German 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century^  yet 
as  an  organized  faith  it  speedily  vanished 
from  Europe,  until  it  was  drawn  upon  to 
supply  whatever  there  is  of  coherence  or 
consistency  in  the  teachings  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  Theosophy. 

,  For  I  think  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  are  compared  with 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  Gnostic 
tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con* 


clus)on|that  the  later  system  is  not  only  the 
same  in  all  points  as  the  elder,  but  that 
the  coincidence  is  too  close  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  accident.  '^  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine," says  Mr.  King  in  his  classical  work, 
The  Gnostics  and  Their  Bemains,  *'  held 
in  common  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Onoais 
was,  that  the  whole  creation  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  of  the 
Demiurgus,  a  simple  emanation  and  sct- 
eral  degrees  removed  from  the  highest  fa- 
ther." Now,  not  only  does  Madame 
Blavatsky,  in  her  I$i$  Unveiied^  dsfine 
^'Demiurgus"  as  the  '*  Supernal  power 
which  built  the  universe,"  but  she  declares 
a  little  later  that  *'  we  find  the  spirit  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism"  (a  name  frequently 
applied  by  her  to  the  Theosophical  S3r8tem) 
*^  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  his  follow- 
ers thut  the  anima  mundif  or  World  Seal, 
was  not  the  Deity  but  an  emanation." 
As  the  anima  wiundi  of  the  Platonists  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Demiurgus,  we  have 
here  the  '*  fundamental  doctrine"  of  Mr. 
King  stated  almost  in  his  own  words.  An- 
other tenet  which  lay  at  the  base  of  idl 
Gnostic  teaching  was  the  corruption,  or 
rather  the  malignity,  of  matter.  ''Ye 
fought  with  this  woild,  and  all  the  matter 
that  ia  therein,"  says  the  Christ  of  the 
Fistis  Sophia  (the  only  Gnostic  gospel 
which  has  yet  been  discovered)  to  his  pun* 
fied  disciples,  * '  and  ye  did  not  slacken 
your  hands  in  fighting  against  it  until  ye 
had  found  out  the  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom of  Lijriit. ' '  Dean  Mansel  also,  in  his 
work  on  The  Gnostic  Heresies^  speaks  of 
''  the  malignity  of  matter  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Supreme  God  to  have 
direct  relation  with  the  material  wot  Id," 
as  being  the  principal  doctrine  that  the 
Gnostic  leader  Satuminus  borrowed  from 
the  earlier  heresiarchs.  If  we  look  now 
at  The  Perfeei  Way,  a  book  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford  and  Mr.  Edwanl 
Maitland,  which  Colonel  Olcott  thinks  will 
be  *'  reckoned  an^ng  the  great  books  of 
the  century,"  we  fiad  in  a  passage  aaid  to 
have  been  written  ''  under  inspiration  :" 
''  And  God  called  him  Satan  the  Adver* 
sary,  because  Matter  opposeth  Spirit 
.  •  .  For  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  the 
house  of  Matter."  And  the  final  end  of 
creation  by  the  dissolution  of  matter,  the 
absorption  of  all  spirit  into  the  Soul  oi  the 
World,  and  the  reascent  of  the  latter  to 
Uie  Deity  is  to  be  found  in  Matter's  ITm* 
ioirtdu  64ioi<foi«ie  in  these  worda  :  '*  Die 
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qae  tout  est  6pur6y  le  monde,  th64tre  de 
aes  {*•€,,  man's)  combats,  oesse  d'etre,  et 
)e  mial  n'existe  plus  ndle  part  .  .  .  et  )e 
bat  de  la  cr^tioo  sera  accompli  qnand 
toat  ce  qai  6tait  6maii6  d«  Dien  sera  rentr^ 
dans  BOB  Bein."  The  belief  in  the  gov- 
erament  of  the  world  bj  angels,  or,  as  the 
Theosophists  prefer  to  call  them,  IntelH- 
gences,  and  uie  posaibilitj  of  obtainiBg 
eontrol  orer  them,  abo  formed  part  of 
every  Gnostic  system,  and,  indeed,  the 
M^ella  which  were  engrayen  on  gems  for 
toe  accomplishment  of  the  last-named  pnr- 
pose,  form  almost  the  only  material  record 
of  these  once  powerful  sects  that  has  es* 
caped  the  searching  eye  of  the  Catholic 
Obnrch.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unneces- 
aarily  tedious  to  go  at  much  length  into 
the  abstruse  question  of  the  triune  nature 
of  man  as  explained  by  Madame  Blavat- 
sky,  and  I  wiU,  therefore,  content  myself 
l^  quoting  in  this  connection  Mr.  King's 
plaintive  remark  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  two  yeuats  ago,  that  *^  there  seems 
reason  for  suspecting  that  the  Bibyl  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism  drew  the  first  notions 
of  her  new  religion  from  the  analysis  of  the 
Inner  Man  as  set  forth  in  my  first  edition. " 
Any  impartial  person  who  will  compare 
Mr.  King's  scholarly  and  exhaustive  book 
with  the  olla  podrida  of  Ms  UnveUed, 
will  see,  I  think,  that  there  is  very  good 
reason  for  his  suspicion  indeed. 

In  like  manner,  the  theory  of  purifica- 
tion by  reincarnations,  which  Colonel  01- 
cott  defends  in  his  lectures,  and  which  Mr. 
Binnett  has  elaborated  in  The  Occult 
World  and  Ikoierie  Buddhism^  can  be 
found  very  tersely  given  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  PUtii  Sophia,  where,  after 
describing  the  passage  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  through  tne  several  spiritual  worlds, 
it  b  brought  before  *^  the  Judge,  the  Vir- 
gin of  Light.  And  she  trieth  that  soul ; 
and  in  case  she  shall  find  that  soul  to  be 
sinful  .  .  .  she  dehvereth  it  to  one  of  her 
Receivers,  who  will  see  that  it  be  placed 
in  a  body  befitting  the  sins  that  it  hath 
eommitted.  And  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
she  shaH  not  let  the  soul  be  released  from 
the  changes  of  *it8  bodies  until  it  shall  have 
accomplished  its  uttermost  cycle  in  the 
shapes  whereof  it  may  be  deserving." 

The  practices  also  of  the  Tbeosophical 
Society  seem  to  have  been  drawn  exeln- 
Mvely  from  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  they  have  borrowed 
their  doctrines.     *'  To  marry  and  to  pro* 


create  children,"  says  St.  Irenseus,  when 
speaking  of  the  followers  of  Satnrninus, 
**  they  say  is  of  Satan.  And  many  of 
those  who  are  of  him  abstain  also  from 
animals,  by  that  sort  of  pretended  conti- 
nence seducing  many. ' '  The  same  species 
of  asceticism  is  attributed  to  all  the  princi- 
pal Gnostic  sects,  and  one  of  them  (the 
Enoratites)  is  reported  to  have  carried 
their  objection  to  wine  so  far  as  to  have 
substituted  water  in  its  place  in  the  Eu- 
charist. In  their  ma^cal  studies,  too,  the 
modem  Theosophists  are  but  pale  copies 
of  their  predecessors.  '*  The  mystic 
Priests  of  these  men,"  says  St.  Ireneeus, 
in  the  passage  from  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  **  perform  works  of  magic,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  of  each  of  them.  They 
use  exorcisms  and  incantations  ;  philtres, 
too,  and  alluring  charms,  and  those  who 
are  called  familiars  and  spirits  of  dreams, 
and  all  other  curious  arts,  are  diKgently 
made  use  of  among  them."  In  one  par- 
ticular, indeed,  the  Gnostics  had  much 
greater  reason  for  the  use  of  *  *  curious  arts' ' 
than  the  Theosophists ;  for  while  they 
based  their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  the 
Gnosis  or  science  which  each  man  had  to 
acquire  for  himself,  the  Theosophists  claim 
to  have  had  at  their  disposal  (at  any  rate 
during  the  eariier  stages  of  the  movement) 
a  perfect  encyclopeedia  of  aU  science  in 
the  shape  of  the  Adept  Brotherhood. 

One  point  in  the  Hieosophical  system 
remains  to  be  dealt  with — ^the  willingness 
of  its  adherents  to  profess  any  external 
treed.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as 
it  evidently  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Society.  Madame  Blavat- 
sky,  as  we  have  seen,  displayed  at  the  out- 
set an  almost  rabid  hatr^  of  Christianity, 
which  religion,  she  is  good  enough  to  teU 
us  in  Ids  Unveiled  J  '*  is  on  trial,  and  has 
been  ever  since  Science  felt  strong  enough 
to  act  as  Public  Prosecutor.  A  portion  of 
the  ease  we  are  drafting  in  this  book. " 
The  case  90  drafted  appears  to  consist 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  book  called 
Supernatural  ReHgion,  and  was  clearly  not 
ftvong  enough  for  its  puipose,  as  Chris- 
tianity still  survives,  in  spite  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  the  Theosc]|>hlcal  Society. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  change  of 
front  was  plainly  desirable,  and  in  1888 
the  President,  while  declaring  that  '*  the 
Society  has  no  room  for  propagandists  of 
any  exclusive  creed,"  announces  that  self- 
denying  and  conscientious  men  are  *^  the 
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kind  of  men  we  try  to  draw  into  onr 
TheoBophical  Soeiety.  We  never  ask 
them  what  their  creed  is  ;  we  do  not  care. 
They  may  worship  the  god  they  see  in  the 
fire  or  the  sun,  or  the  divinity  that  for 
them  infuses  Uie  substance  of  aSivaic  Lin* 
gam  and  animates  its  ultimate  atoms  ;  they 
may  search  for  his  glory  at  Mecca  or  Je- 
ru«cilem  ;  in  the  k&bah,  or  fire-tempie ; 
at  Benares  or  L'hassa ;  or  in  the  ocean 
depths  or  the  morning  dawn. ' '  The  mean- 
ing of  which  rhapsody  seems  to  be  that, 
as  Colonel  Olcott  elsewhere  puts  it,  *  ^  Re* 
ligion  is  most  strictly  a  personal  affair ; 
every  man  makes  his  own  religion  and  his 
own  god/'  and  so  long  as  he  supports  the 
propaganda  of  the  Theosophic  faith  he 
may  outwardly  belong  to  any  other  that 
suits  his  convenience.  In  this  also  the 
Society  copies  exactly  the  Gnostic  practice. 
*'  It  is  a  common  charge,"  says  Mr.  King, 
*'  of  the  Fathers  against  the  primitive  Gnos- 
tics, that  they  ontwardiy  conformed  with- 
out scruple,  in  order  to  escape  annoyance^ 
to  the  established  religion  of  wluitever 
place  they  chanced  to  inhabit."  The 
Gnostic  Basilides,  according  to  St.  Ire- 
nsBus,  went  even  farther,  and  instructed 
his  followers  '*  to  keep  Uiemselves  individ- 
ually and  personally  unknown  to  common 
men,  and  even  to  deny  what  they  were/' 

I  am  af rud  that  I  have  no  space  to  do 
more  tlian  touch  upon  the  peculiar  phrase* 
ology  used  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Society. 
But  I  may  perhaps  say,  that  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  works 
from  which  I  have  quoted  above  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  Gnostic 
writings  nearly  every  term  used  by  Theo- 
BC^hists  which  is  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
expressed  in  an  Oriental  language.  ' '  The 
Ideal  Thought"  {JSnnaia)  of  the  Dei^, 
the  *'  Creative  Emanations*'  {probolai)^ 
the  **  Great  Deep,"  and  the  '*  right  and 
left  hand  paths''  are  thus  to  be  found  in 
St.  IrensBus  and  the  Pittii  Sophia^  while 
the  language  in  which  Colonel  Olcott  and 
Madame  Blavatsky  describe  the  Adept 
Brothei^ood  corresponds  with  t<^able 
closeness  to  the  following  words  of  Matter 
with  regard  to  the  Gnostics  generally  : 
''  La  seule  classe  d'inities  qu'on  nousfasse 
oonnattre  est  la  plus  6Uv6e,  eelle  des  61us  : 
qu'on  appelait  aussi  lea  Strangers  i  ce 
monde  parce  qu'ils  ^taient  les  habitues  de 
la  region  aup^rieure  oa  hyperplanetaire. " 

Taking  all  these  facta  together,  they 
seem  to  form  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 


system  of  the  Theosophical  Society  baa 
not  been  handed  down  from  prehistoric 
times  by  secret  and  mysterious  means,  but 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  copied  m  bloc 
from  the  relics  of  Gnosticism.  Their  pre- 
tensions to  the  contrary  argue,  perhaps,  no 
very  keen  se^se  of  nu>raiity  on  ^e  part  of 
the  founders  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  imi- 
tate Madame  Blavatsky 's  method  of  con- 
troversy by  imputing  to  them  a  corrupt 
motive.  The  assumption  of  superhuman 
knowledge  has,  in  all  ages,  exercised  an 
almost  irresistible  fascination  over  minds 
of  a  certain  cast ;  and  the  extremity  of 
self-deception  to  which  it  will  carry  its 
victims  has  been  frequently  shown.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  certain  old  women, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  preferred  to  be  burned 
rather  than  deny  the  possession  of  preter- 
natural powers,  is  one  of  the  best  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  often  quoted  instances 
of  this.  There  seems  hardly  any  doubt 
thhi  to  thist  rather  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Gnosticism  owed  the  singular  vital- 
ity which  it  displayed  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Ghristianitv,  and  it  may  well  ac- 
count for  what  would  otherwise  appear  to 
be  a  lack  of  candor  oia  the  partof  its  mod- 
em imitators. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  this  also 
indicates  a  prolonged  life  for  the  new  re- 
ligion ;  but  those  who  would  thus  argue 
might  perhaps  overlook  a  countervailing 
fact  of  great  weight.  Gnosticism  had,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  many  points  in 
its  favor  that  it  would  not  now  have.  The 
existence  of  a  culture  founded  on  a  purely 
aristocratic  basis,  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  the  pursuit  of  '*  curious  arts"  and  mys- 
teries of  all  kinds,  and  the  absence  of  any 
scientific  objections  were  but  a  few  of 
these. 

And  yet  Gnosticism  failed,  in  the  long 
run,  to  make  head  against  what  Mr.  King 
calls  *'  the  unity  and  greater  simplicity  oi 
Catholicism.' '  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this  was  its  inherent  tendency  to  ^lit  into 
almost  as  many  sects  as  it  had  teachers* 
'^  They  feel  no  reverence  even  toward  their 
own  chiefs,"  says  Tertulliau,  in  a  some- 
what iUbemian  passi^  ;  '  '*and  this  is  why 
there  are  commonly  no  schisms  among 
heretics,  because  when  there  are  any  they 
appear  not ;  for  their  very  onenesa  is 
schism."  It  wants,  indeed,  no  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  see  that 
thifl  must  of  necessity  be  the  case  with  a 
faith  wbioh  claims  for  a  few  of  its  mem* 
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bets  a  degree  of  illumination  unattainable 
bj  the  others.  There  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  same  disintegrating  force  is 
at  work  within  the  Theosophical  Society, 
'and  it  would  not  be  diflBcuh  to  show  from 
their  writings  that  its  leaders  are  by  no 
means  at  one  in  matters  of  faith. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  Lodges 
in  India  outnumber  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  nearly  four  to  one,  and  that  the 
Indian  Lodges  seem,  from  the  names  of 
their  officers,  to  be  largely  composed  of 
Bengalis  of  the  '*  blameless  Babu'*  stamp. 
To  those  who  would  see  in  this  an  indica- 


tion of  the  superiority  in  intelligence  and 
receptivity  of  the  native  over  the  Euro- 
pean, I  may  perhaps  commend  the  follow- 
ing sentence  of  Macaulay  :  *'  It  is  a  mis- 
take  to  suppose  that  subtle  speculations 
touching  the  Divine  attributes,  the  ori^n 
of  evil,  the  necessity  of  human  actions, 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  imply 
any  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture* 
Such  speculations  are,  on  the  contrary,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelligent 
children  and  of  half-eiviiized  men,'*— 
National  Beview. 
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Centuries  of  zealous  archeology  not- 
withstanding, many  phases  of  the  so  varied 
Greek  genius  are  recorded  for  the  modem 
student  in  a  kind  of  shorthand  only,  or 
not  at  all.  Even  for  Pau»anias,  visiting 
Greece  before  its  direct  part  in  affairs  was 
quite  played  out,  much  had  perished  or 
grown  dim— of  its  art,  of  the  truth  of  its 
outward  history,  above  all  of  its  i^ligion 
as  a  credible  or  practicable  thing.  And 
yet  Pausanias  visits  Greece  under  condi- 
tions as  favorable  for  observation  as  those 
under  which  later  travellers,  Addison  or 
Eustace,  proceed  to  Italy.  For  him  the 
impress  of  life  in  those  old  Greek  cities  is 
not  less  vivid  and  entire  than  that  of  med* 
iasval  Italy  to  ourselves  ;  at  Siena,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  ancient  palaoes  still  in  oc- 
cupation, its  public  edifices  as  serviceable 
as  if  the  old  republic  had  but  just  now 
vacated  them,  the  tradition  of  their  primi- 
tive worship  still  unbroken  in  its  churches. 
Ilad  the  opportunities  in  which  Pausanias 
was  fortunate  been  ours,  how  many  haunts 
of  the  antique  Greek  life  unnoticed  by  him 
we  should  have  peeped  into,  minutely  sys- 
tematic in  our  painstaking  !  how  many  a 
view  would  broaden  out  where  he  notes 
hardly  anything  at  all  on  his  map  of 
Greece  ! 

One  oi  the  most  curious  phases  of  Greek 
civilization  which  has  thus  perished  for  us, 
and  regarding  which,  as  we  may  fancy, 
we  should  have  made  better  use  of  that  old 
traveller's  facilities,  is  the  eariy  Attic 
deme-life-^its   picturesque,  intensely   lo- 


cidized  variety,  in  the  hollow  of  on  the  spur 
of  mountain  or  seashore ;  and  with  it 
many  an  early  growth  of  art  parallel  to 
what  Vasari  records  of  artistic  beginnings 
in  the  smaller  Italian  cities — many  a  renc 
of  primitive  religion.  Oolonus  and 
Aoham»,  surviving  still  so  vividly  by  the 
magic  of  Sophocles,  of  Aristophanes,  are 
but  isolated  documents  of  a  widespread 
manner  of  life,  in  which,  amid  many  provin- 
cial peculiarities,  the  first,  yet  perhaps  the 
most  costly  and  telling  steps  were  made  in 
all  the  various  departments  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
l^imus  was  still  traceable  as  a  distinct 
township,  once  the  possibloTival  of  Athens, 
with  its  little  old  covered  market  by  the 
seaside,  and  the  symbolical  picture  of  the 
place  visible  on  the  wall.  And  that  is 
out  the  type  of  what  there  had  been  to 
know  of  threescore  and  more  village  com- 
munities, having  each  its  own  altars,  its 
special  worship  and  place  of  civic  assem- 
bly, its  trade  and  crafts,  its  name  drawn 
from  physical  peculiarity  or  famous  inci- 
dent, its  body  of  heroic  tradition  lingering 
on,  while  Athens,  the  great  deme,  ab- 
sorbed more  and  more  of  those  achieve- 
ments, passing  away  ahnost  completely  as 
political  factors  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
yet  stilt  felt,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  the 
actual  physiognomy  of  Greece.  That  va- 
riety in  unity,  which  Its  singular  geograph- 
ical formation  secured  to  Greece  as  a  whole, 
was  at  its  utmost  in  these  minute  reflec- 
tions of  the  nationa]  genius,  with  all  the 
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Telifth  of  local  difference — new  art,  new 
poetry,  fresh  ventures  in  political  combi- 
nation, in  the  conception  of  life,  springing 
as  if  straight  from  the  soil,  like  the  thorn- 
blossom  of  early  spring  in  magic  lines  over 
all  that  rocky  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  just  here  that  ancient  habits  dong 
most  tenacionsly-— that  old-fashioned, 
homely,  delightf al  existence,  to  which  the 
refugee,  pent  up  in  Athens  in  the  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  looked  back  so 
fondly.  If  the  impression  of  Greece  gen- 
erally is  but  enhanced  by  the  littleness  of 
the  physical  scene  of  events  intellectually  so 
great — such  a  system  of  grand  lines,  as  in 
one  of  its  fine  coins,  restrained  within  so 
narrow  a  compass — still  more  would  this 
be  true  of  those  centres  of  country  life. 
Here,  certainly,  was  that  assertion  of  seem- 
ingly  small  interests,  which  brings  into 
free  play,  and  gives  his  utmost  value  to, 
the  individual,  making  warfare,  equally 
with  more  peaceful  rivcdries,  deme  against 
deme,  the  mountain  against  the  plain,  the 
seashore  (as  in  our  own  old  Border  life, 
but  played  out  here  by  wonderfully  gifted 
people)  tangible  as  a  personal  history,  to 
the  doubling  of  its  fascination  for  those 
whose  business  is  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  dramatic  side  of  life. 

As  with  civil  matters,  so  it  was  also, 
we  may  fairly  suppose,  with  religion  :  the 
deme-life  was  a  manifestation  of  religious 
custom  and  sentiment,  in  all  their  primi- 
tive local  variety.  As  Athens,  gradually 
drawing  into  itself  the  various  elements  of 
provincial  culture,  developed,  with  author- 
ity,  the  central  religious  position,  the 
demes-men  did  but  add  the  worship  of 
Athena  Polias  to  their  own  pre-existent 
ritual  uses.  Of  local  and  central  religion 
alike,  time  and  circumstance  had  obliter- 
ated much  when  Pausanias  came.  A  de* 
vout  spirit,  with  religion  for  his  chief  in- 
terest, eager  for  the  trace  of  a  divine  foot- 
step, anxious  even  in  the  days  of  Lucian 
to  deal  seriously  with  what  had  counted 
for  so  much  to  serious  men,  he  has,  in- 
deed, to  lament  that ''  Pan  is  dead  :"  — 
**  They  come  no  longer  I" — **  These 
things  happen  no  longer !"  But  the 
Greek,  as  his  very  name  also,  Jlellen,  was 
the  title  of  a  priesthood,  had  been  relig- 
ious abundantly,  sanctifying  every  detail 
of  his  actual  life  with  the  religious  idea  ; 
and  as  Pausanias  goes  on  his  way  he  finds 
many  a  remnant  of  that  earlier  estate  of 
religion,  when,  as  he  fancied,  it  had  been 


nearer  the  gods,  was  certainly  nearer  the 
earth.  It  is  marked,  even  in  decay,  with 
varieties  of  place  ;  and  is  not  only  contin- 
uous but  in  situ.  At  Phigaleia  he  makes 
his  offerings  to  Demeter,  agreeably  to  the 
paternal  rites  of  the  inhabitants,  wax, 
fruit,  undressed  wool  "  still  full  of  the 
8ordes  of  the  sheep."  A  dream  from 
heaven  cuts  short  his  notice  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Elensis.  He  sees  the  stone, 
^'  big  enough  for  a  little  man,*'  on  which 
Silenus  was  used  to  sit  and  rest ;  at 
Athens,  the  tombs  of  the  Amazons,  of  the 
purple-haired  Nisus,  of  Deucalion  : — "  it 
is  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  dwelt 
there."  The  worshippers  of  Poseidon, 
even  at  his  temple  among  the  hills,  might 
still  feel  the  earth  fluctuating  beneath 
their  feet  And  in  care  for  divine  things, 
he  tells  us,  the  Athenians  outdid  all  other 
Greeks.  Even  in  the  days  of  Nero  it  re- 
vealed itself  oddly  ;  ana  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  of  this  temper  the  demes,  as 
the  proper  home  of  conservatism,  were 
exceptionally  expressive.  Scattered  in 
those  remote,  romantic  villages,  among 
their  olives  or  sea- weeds,  lay  the  heroic 
graves,  the  relics,  the  sacred  images,  often 
rude  enough  amid  the  delicate  tribute  of 
later  art ;  that  too  oftentimes  finding  in 
such  retirement  its  best  inspirations,  as  in 
some  Attic  Fiesole.  Like  a  network  over 
the  land  of  gracious  poetic  tradition,  as 
also  of  undisturbed  ceremonial  usage  sur- 
viving late  for  those  who  cared  to  seek  it, 
the  local  religions  had  been  never  wholly 
superseded  bv  the  worship  of  the  great 
national  temples  ;  were,  in  truth,  the  most 
characteristic  developments  of  a  faith  es- 
sentially earth-bom  or  indigenous. 

And  how  often  must  the  student  of  fine 
art,  again,  wish  he  had  the  same  sort  of 
knowledge  about  its  earlier  growth  in 
Greece,  he  actually  possesses  in  the  case 
of  the  Italian.  Given  any  development 
at  all  in  these  matters,  there  must  have 
been  phases  of  art,  which,  if  immature, 
were  also  veritable  expressions  of  power, 
intermediate  discoveries  of  beauty,  such 
as  are  by  no  means  a  mere  anticipation  of 
service  only  as  explaining  historically  larger 
subsequent  achievements,  but  of  perma- 
nent attractiveness  in  themselves,  being 
often,  indeed,  the  true  maturity  of  certain 
amiable  artistic  qualities.  And  in  regard 
to  Greek  art  at  its  best,  the  Parthenon,  no 
less  than  to  mediaeval  art  at  its  best,  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  the  more  instructive  light 
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would  be  derired  rather  from  what  pre- 
cedes than  what  follows  its  central  suc- 
cess, from  the  determination  to  apprehend 
the  fulfilment  of  past  adventures  rather 
than  the  eve  of  decline,  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment which  partakes  of  both.  Of  such 
earlv  promise,  early  achievement,  we  have 
in  the  case  of  Greek  art  little  to  compare 
with  what  is  extant  of  the  youth  of  the 
arts  in  Italy  ;  while  Overbeck's  careful 
gleanings  of  its  •  history  form  indeed  a 
Borry  relic  as  compared  with  the  intima- 
tions of  Yasari  regarding  the  Renaissance. 
Fired  by  certain  fragments  of  its  earlier 
days,  of  a  beauty,  in  truth,  absolute,  and 
vainlv  longing  for  more,  the  student  of 
Greek  sculpture  indulges  an  ideal  of  youth- 
f ul  energy  therein,  yet  withal  of  youthful 
self-restraint ;  and  again,  as  with  survivals 
of  old  religion,  its  privileged  home,  he 
fancies,  must  have  been  in  those  venerable 
Attic  townships,  as  to  a  large  extent  it 
passed  away  with  them. 

The  budding  of  new  art,  the  survival  of 
old  religion,  at  isolated  centres  of  provin- 
cial life,  whore  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter also  were  keen,  abundant,  asserted  in 
correspondingly  effective  incident — this  is 
what  irresistible  fancy  superinduces  on  his- 
toric details,  themselves  meagre  enough. 
The  sentiment  of  antiquity  is  indeed  a 
characteristic  of  all  cultivated  people,  even 
in  what  may  seem  the  freshest  ages,  and 
not  exclusively  a  humor  of  our  later  world. 
In  the  earliest  notices  about  them,  as  we 
know,  the  Attic  people  are  already  ini- 
pressed  by  the  immense  antiquity  of  their 
occupation  of  its  soil,  of  which  thev  are 
the  very  first  flower.  And  we  must  fancy 
some  at  least  of  those  old  demes-men  seu* 
ti mentally  reluctant  to  change  their  habits, 
fearful  of  losing  too  much  of  themselves 
in  the  larger  stream  of  life,  clinging  to 
what  is  antiquated  as  the  work  of  central- 
ization goes  on,  needful  as  that  work  was, 
with  the  great  '^  Eastern  diflSculty"  al- 
ready ever  in  the  distance.  The  fear  of 
Asia,  barbaric,  splendid,  hardly  known, 
yet  haunting  the  curious  imagination  of 
those  who  had  borrowed  thence  the  art  in 
which  they  were  rapidly  excelling  it,  de- 
veloping, as  we  now  see,  crafts  begotten 
of  tyrannic  and  illiberal  luxury  in  the  in- 
terest of  Greek  humanity,  was  finally  to 
suppress  the  rivalries  of  those  primitive 
centres  of  activity,  the  "  invincible  ar- 
mada*' of  the  common  foe  coming  into 
sight ;  as,  at  a  later  period,  civil  strife  was 


to  destroy  their  last  traces.  The  old  hop- 
lite,  from  Rhamnus  or  Achamae,  pent  up 
in  beleaguered  Athens  during  that  first 
summer  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  occu- 
pying with  his  household  a  turret  of  the 
wall,  as  Thucydides  describes— K>ne  ot 
many  picturesque  touches  in  that  severe 
historian — could  well  remember  the  an- 
cient provincial  life  which  this  confiict 
with  Sparta  was  bringing  to  an  end.  Ha 
could  recall  his  boyish,  half-sqared  curios* 
ity  in  those  Persian  ships,  coming  first  aa 
merchantmen,  or  pirates  on  occasion,  the 
half-savage,  wicked  splendors  of  their  dec- 
oration, the  monstrous  figure-heads,  their 
glittering  freightage.  Men  would  hardlv 
have  trusted  their  women  or  children  with 
that  suspicious  crew,  hovering  through  the 
dusk.  There  were  soothsayers,  indeed, 
who  had  long  foretold  what  happened 
soon  after,  giving  shape  to  vague,  super- 
natural terrors.  And  then  he  had  crept 
from  his  hiding-place  with  other  lads  to 
go  view  the  enemies'  slain  at  Marathon, 
beside  those  belated  Spartans,  with  whom 
this  new  war  seemed  to  revive  the  fierce 
local  feuds  of  his  younger  days.  Paraloi 
and  Diacrioi  had  ever  been  rivals.  Very 
distant  it  seemed  now,  with  all  the  stories 
he  could  tell ;  for  in  those  crumbling  little 
towns,  as  heroic  life  had  lingered  on  into 
the  actual,  so,  at  an  earlier  date,  the  su- 
pematural  into  the  heroic  ;  the  last  traces 
of  those  divine  visitors  vanishing,  like  mist 
at  dawn,  in  retreat  from  the  land,  on 
which,  however,  they  had  already  begot- 
ten ''  our  best  and  oldest  families." 

It  was  Theseus,  uncompromising  young 
master  of  the  situation,  in  fearless  appli^ 
cation  of  '*  the  modern  spirit"  of  his  day 
to  every  phase  of  life  where  it  was  appli- 
cable, who,  at  the  expense  of  Attica,  had 
given  Athens  a  people,  reluctant  enough, 
as  Plutarch  suggests,  to  desert  ''  their 
homes  and  religious  usages  and  many  good 
and  gracious  kings  of  their  own"  for  this 
elect  youth,  who  thus  figures,  passablvy 
as  mythic  shorthand  for  civilization,  mak^ 
ing  roads  and  the  like,  facilitating  travel 
(how  usefully  I),  suppressing  various  forms 
of  violence,  but  many  innocent  things  as 
well  ;  as  must  needs  be  in  a  world  where, 
oven  hand  in  hand  with  a  god-assisted 
hero.  Justice  goes  blindfold.  He  slays 
the  bull  of  Marathon  and  many  another 
local  tyrant,  but  also  exterminates  that  de- 
lightful creature,  the  Centaur.  The  Ama- 
zon, whom  Plato  will  reinstate  as  the  type 
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.  ef  improved  womanhood,  has  bat  the  l«ek 
of  Ph»a,  the  sow  pig  of  Oromroyon,  foal 
old  landed-proprietor.  They  exerted,  how- 
ever, the  prerogative  of  poetic  protest,  and 
survive  thereby.  Centaar  and  Amazon, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  fine  art  of  Greece, 
represent  the  regret  of  Athenians  them- 
selves for  something  that  coald  never  be 
brought  to  life  again,  and  have  their 
pathos.  Those  young  heroes  contending 
with  Amazons  on  the  frieze  of  the  Mauso- 
leum had  best  make  haste  with  their 
bloody  work,  if  young  people's  eyes  can 
tell  a  true  story.  A  type  still  of  progress 
triumphant  through  injustice,  set  on  im- 
proving things  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Theseus  took  occasion  to  attack  the  Ama- 
zons in  their  mountain  home,  not  long 
after  their  ruinous  conflict  with  Hercules, 
and  hit  them  when  they  were  down.  That 
ffreater  bully  had  labored  off  on  the  world *s 
hi^way,  carrying  with  him  the  official 
girdle  of  their  queen,  gift  of  Ares,  and 
therewith,  it  would  seem,  the  mystic  secret 
of  their  elrength  ;  for,  at  sigot  of  this 
new  foe,  she  came  to  a  strange  submission  : 
the  savage  virgin  had  turned  to  very  wom- 
an, and  was  presently  a  willing  slave,  re- 
turning on  the  gayly  appointed  ship  in  all 
haste  to  Athens,  where  in  supposed  wedlock 
she  bore  King  Theseus  a  son. 

With  their  annual  visit  to  the-— to  the 
Gargareans  I — for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing their  species,  parting  with  their  boys 
early,  these  husbandless  women  could 
hardly  be  supposed  a  very  happy,  certainly 
not  a  very  joyous  people  ;  figure  rather 
as  a  sorry  measure  of  the  luck  of  the  fe- 
male sex  in  taking  a  hard  natural  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  by  abnegation  of  all 
tender  companionship  making  shift  with 
bare  independence,  as  a  kind  of  second- 
best — the  best  practicable  by  them  in  the 
imperfect  actual  condition  of  things.  But 
the  heart-strings  would  ache  still  where  the 
breast  had  been  cut  away.  The  sisters  of 
Antiope  had  come,  not  immediately,  but 
in  careful  array  of  battle,  to  bring  back 
the  captive.  All  along  the  weary  roads 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Attica,  their  traces 
had  remained  in  the  great  graves  of  those 
who  died  by  the  way.  A^nst  the  little 
remnant,  carrying  on  the  fight  to  the  very 
midst  of  Atnens,  Antiope  herself  had 
turned,  all  other  thoughts  transformed  now 
into  wild  idolatry  of  her  hero.  Supersti- 
tious, or  in  real  regret,  the  Athenians 
never  forgot  their  tombs.     As  for  Anti- 


ope, the  conscience  of  her  perfidy  re- 
mained with  her,  adding  the  pang  of  re- 
morse to  her  own  desertion,  when  King 
Theseus,  with  his  accustomed  bad  faith  to 
women,  set  her,  too,  aside  in  tars* 
Phasdra,  the  true  wife,  was  already  there, 
peeping  suspiciously  at  her  ri?id ;  and 
even  as  she  yielded  to  her  lord's  embraces 
the  thought  had  come  that  a  male  child 
might  be  the  instrumeDt  of  her  anger,  and 
one  day  judge  her  cao^e. 

In  one  of  those  doomed,  decaying  vil- 
lages, then,  King  Theseus  placed  the  worn- 
an  and  her  babe,  hidden,  yet  safe  still 
within  the  Attic  border,  as  men  veil  their 
mistakes  or  crimes.  They  might  psss 
away,  they  and  their  story,  together  with 
the  memory  of  other  antiquated  creatures 
of  such  places^  who  had  had  connubial 
dealings  with  the  stars.  The  white,  paved 
wagon-track,  a  by-path  of  the  sacred  way 
to  Eleusis,  zigzagged  through  sliming  olive- 
yards,  from  3ie  plain  of  silvered  blue,  with 
Athens  building  in  the  distance,  and 
passed  the  door  of  the  rude  stone  house, 
furnbhod  scantily,  no  one  had  ventured  to 
inhabit  of  late  years  till  they  came  there. 
On  t^e  ledges  of  the  gray  cliffs  above  the 
laurel  groves,  stem  and  foliage  of  motion- 
less bronze  had  spread  their  tents.  Trav- 
ellers bound  northward  were  gbid  to  repose 
themselves  at  The  Notch,  and  take  direc- 
tions, or  provision  for  their  journey  on- 
ward, from  the  highland  people,  who  de- 
scended hither  to  sdl  their  honey,  their 
cheese,  and  woollen  stuff,  in  the  tiny  mar- 
ket-place. At  dawn  the  great  stars  seemed 
to  halt  awhile,  burning  as  if  for  sacrifice 
to  some  pure  deity,  on  those  distant,  ob- 
scurely named  heights,  like  broken  swords, 
the  rim  of  the  world.  A  little  later  you 
could  just  see  the  newly  opened  quarries,  • 
like  streaks  of  snow  on  their  russet-brown 
bosoms.  Thither  in  spring-time  all  eyes 
turned  from  Athens  devoutly,  intent  till 
the  first  shaft  of  lightning  gave  signal  for 
the  departure  of  the  sacred  ship  to  Delos. 
Racing  over  those  rocky  surfaoes;  the  vir- 
gin air  descended  hither  with  the  secret  of 
profound  sle^,  as  the  child  lay  in  his 
cubicle  hewn  in  the  stone,  the  white 
fleeces  heaped  warmly  round  him.  In  the 
wild  Amazon's  soul,  to  her  surprise,  and 
at  first  against  her  will,  the  maternal  sense 
had  quickened  from  the  moment  of  his 
conception,  and  (that  burst  of  angry  tears 
with  which  she  had  received  him  into  the 
world  once  dried  up)  kindling  more  eager- 
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I7  at  every  token  of  maii)j  growth,  at 
kngth  driven  ont  every  otber  feeling. 
And  this  animal  sentiment,  teaching  the 
hnman  hand  and  heart  in  her,  had  become 
a  moral  one,  when  King  Theseus,  leaving 
her  in  anger,  visibly  nnkind,  the  child  had 
erept  to  her  side,  and  tracing  with  small 
fingers  the  wrinkled  lines  of  her  woe-be* 
gone  brow,  carved  there  as  if  by  a  thousand 
years  of  sorrow,  sown  between  them  the 
seed  of  an  undying  sympathy. 

She  was  thus  already  on  the  watch  for 
a  host  of  minute  recognitions  on  his  part, 
of  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  her  devo- 
tion to  a  career  of  which  she  must  needs 
drain  out  the  sorrow,  careful  that  ho 
might  find  only  the  joy.  So  far,  amid 
that  spare  living,  the  child,  as  if  looking 
up  to  the  warm  broad  wing  of  her  love 
above  him,  seemed  replete  with  comfort. 
Yet  in  his  moments  of  childish  sickness, 
the  first  passing  shadows  upon  the  deep  ioy 
of  her  motherhood,  she  teaches  him  oe- 
times  to  soothe  or  cheat  pain— little  bodily 
pains  only,  hitherto — ventures  sadly  to 
assure  him  of  the  harsh  necessities  of  life  : 
*^*  Courage,  child  1  Every  one  must  take 
his  share  of  suffering*  Shift  not  thy  body 
so  vehemently.  Pain,  taken  quietly,  is 
more  easily  borne." 

Carefully  inverting  the  habits  of  her 
own  rude  childhood,  she  learned  to  spin 
the  wools,  white  and  gray,  to  clothe  and 
csover  him  pleasantly.  The  spectacle  of 
his  unsuspicious  happiness,  though  at  pres* 
ent  a  matter  of  purely  physical  conditions, 
awoke  a  strange  sense  of  poetry,  a  kind  of 
artistic  sense  in  her,  watoning,  as  her  own 
recreation  in  life  long-deferred,  his  delight 
in  the  little  delicacies  she  prepared  to  his 
liking— broiled  kids'  flerii,  the  red  wine, 
the  mushrooms  sought  through  the  early 
dew — his  hunger  and  thirst  so  daintily  sat- 
isfied,  as  he  sat  at  table,  Hke  the  first-born 
of  King  Theseus,  with  two  wax-lights  and 
a  fire  at  dawn  or  nightfall,  dancing  to  the 
prattle  and  Uughter,  a  bright  child,  never 
stupidly  weary.  At  times  his  very  hap- 
piness would  seem  to  her  like  a  menace  of 
misfortune  to  oonie«  Was  there  not  vrith 
herself  the  curse  of  that  unsisterly  action  ? 
and  not  far  from  him,  the  terrible  danger 
of  the  father's,  the  step  mother's  jeal- 
ousy, the  mockery  of  those  half-broUiers 
to  come  ?  Ah  !  how  perilous  for  happi- 
ness the  sensibilities  which  make  him  so 
exquisitely  happy  now  1  Ere  they  started 
on  their  dreadful  visit  to  the  Minotaur, 


says  Plntarch,  the  women  told  their  sons 
and  daughters  many  tales  and  other  things 
to  encourage  them  ;  and,  even  as  she  had 
famished  the  child  betimes  with  rules  for 
the  solace  ,  of  bodily  pain,  so  now  she 
would  have  brought  her  own  sad  experi- 
ence into  service  in  precepts  beforehand 
for  the  ejection  of  its  festering  power  out 
of  any  oUier  trouble  that  might  visit  him. 
Already  those  little  unavoidable  disappoint- 
ments which  are  as  the  shadow  of  all  con- 
scious enjoyment,  were  no  petty  thii^  to 
her,  had  for  her  their  deeper  pathos,  as 
children's  troubles  will  have,  in  spite  of 
the  longer  chance  before  them  ;  were  as 
the  first  steps  in  a  long  story  of  deferred 
hopes,  or  anticipations  of  death  itself  and 
the  end  of  them. 

The  gift  of  Ares  gone,  the  mystic  girdle 
she  would  fain  have  transferred  to  the 
child,  that  bloody  god  of  storm  and  bat- 
tle, hereditary  patron  of  her  house,  faded 
from  her  thoughts  with  the  memory  of 
her  past  life.  The  more  completely,  be- 
cause another  familiar  though  somewhat 
forbidding  deity,  accepting  certainly  a 
erael  and  forbidding  worship,  was  already 
in  possession,  and  reigning  in  the  new 
home  when  she  came  thither.  Only, 
thanks  to  son»e  kindly  local  influence  fby 
grace,  say,  of  its  delicate  air)  Artemis,  tnis 
other  god  she  had  known  in  the  Scythian 
wilds,  had  put  aside  her  fierce  ways,  as 
she  paused  awhile  on  her  heavenly  course 
among  these  ancient  abodes  of  men,  glid- 
ing softly,  through  their  dreams  mainly, 
with  abundance  of  salutary  touches.  Full, 
in  truth,  of  grateful  memory  for  some 
timely  service  at  human  hands  I  In  these 
highland  villages  the  tradition  of  celestial 
visitants  clung  fondly,  god  or  hero,  belated 
or  misled  on  long  journeys,  pleased  to  be 
among  the  sons  of  men,  as  their  way  led 
them  up  the  steep,  narrow,  crooked  street, 
condescending  to  rest  a  little,  as  one,  under 
some  sudden  stress  not  dearly  ascertained, 
had  done  here  at  The  Notch,  in  this  very 
house,  thereafter  forever  sacred.  The 
phtce  and  its  inhabitants,  of  course,  had 
been  something  bi^tr  in  the  days  of  those 
old  mythic  hospitalities,  unless,  indeed, 
divine  persons  took  kindly  the  will  for  the 
deed— very  different,  surely,  from  the 
present  condition  of  things,  for  there  was 
little  here  to  detain  a  delicate  traveller, 
even  in  the  abode  of  Antiope  and  her  son, 
though  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a  king. 

Hard  by  stood  the  chapel  of  the  god* 
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dess,  who  had  thas  adoraed  the  place  with 
her  memories.  The  priests,  indeed,  were 
already  departed  to  Athens,  carrying  with 
them  the  ancient  image,  the  vehicle  of  her 
actoai  presence,  as  the  surest  means  of  en- 
riching the  capital  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  where  she  must  now  make  poor 
shift  of  the  occasional  worshipper  on  his 
way  through  these  mountain  passes.  But 
safely  roofed  beneath  its  sturdy  tiles  of 
gray  Hymettus  marble,  upon  the  walls  of 
the  little  square  recess  enclosing  the  de- 
serted pedestal,  a  series  of  crowded  ima- 
geries, in  the  devout  spirit  of  earlier  days, 
were  eloquent  concerning  her.  Here  from 
scene  to  scene,  touched  with  silver  among 
the  wild  and  human  creatures  in  dun 
bronze,  with  the  moon's  disk  around  her 
head,  shrouded  closely,  the  goddess  of  the 
chase  still  glided  mystically  through  all 
the  varied  incidents  of  her  story,  in  all  the 
detail  of  a  written  book. 

A  book  for  the  delighted  readins:  of  a 
scholar,  willing  to  ponder  at  leisure,  to 
make  his  way  surely,  and  understand. 
Very  different,  certainly,  from  the  cruel* 
featured  little  idol  his  mother  had  brought 
in  her  bundle — the  old  Scythian  Artemis, 
hanging  on  the  waH,  side  by  side  with  the 
forgotten  Ares,  blood-red,  she  reveals  her- 
self to  the  lad,  poring  through  the  dusk  by 
taper-light,  as  at  once  a  virgin,  necessarily 
therefore  the  creature  of  solitude,  yet  also 
as  the  assiduous  nurse  of  children,  and 
patroness  of  the  young.  Her  friendly  in- 
tervention at  the  act  of  birth  everywhere, 
her  claim  upon  the  nursling,  among  tame 
and  wild  creatures  equally,  among  men  as 
among  gods,  nay  !  among  the  stars  (upon 
the  very  star  of  dawn^  gave  her  a  bI^eadth 
of  influence  seemingly  co-extensive  with 
the  sum  of  things.  Yes  I  his  great  mother 
was  in  touch  with  everything.  Yet 
throughout  he  can  but  note  her  perpetual 
chastity,  with  pleasurable  though  half-sus- 
picious wonder  at  the  mystery,  he  knows 
not  what,  involved  therein,  as  though  he 
awoke  suddenly  in  some  distant,  unex* 
plored  border  of  her  person  and  activity. 
Why  the  lighted  torch  always,  and  that 
long  straight  vesture  rolled  round  so  form- 
ally ?  Was  it  only  against  the  cold  of 
these  northern  heights  9 

To  her,  nevertheless,  her  maternity,  her 
solitude,  to  this  virgin  mother,  who,  with 
no  husband,  no  lover,  no  fruit  of  her  own, 
is  so  tender  to  the  children  of  others,  in  a 
full  heart  he  devotes  himself — his  immac- 


ulate body  and  soul.  Dedicating  himself 
thus,  he  has  the  sense  also  that  he  be- 
comes more  entirely  than  ever  the  cheva« 
Her  of  his  mortal  mother,  of  her  sad  cause. 
The  devout,  industrious  hands  clear  awaj 
carefully  the  dust,  the  faded  relics  of  her 
former  worship,  renewed  once  more  as  the 
sacred  spring,  set  free  from  encumbrance, 
in  answer  to  his  willing  ministries  mnr- 
murs  again  under  the  dim  vault  in  its  mar- 
ble basin,  work  of  primitive  Titanic  fingers 
— fiows  out  through  its  rocky  channel,  fill- 
ing the  whole  township  with  chaste 
thoughts  of  her. 

By  much  labor  at  length  he  comes  to 
the  veritable  story  of  her  birth,  like  a  gift 
direct  from  the  goddess  herself  to  this  loyal 
soul.  There  were  those  in  later  times  who, 
like  i£schylus,  knew  Artemis  as  the 
daughter  not  of  Leto  but  of  Demeter,  ac* 
cording  to  the  version  of  her  history  now 
conveyed  to  the  young  Hippolytus,  to- 
gether with  a  somewhM  deeper  in«gh% 
into  her  character.  The  ffoddess  of  Blea« 
sis,  on  a  journey,  in  the  old  days  when,  as 
Plato  says,  men  lived  nearer  the  gods, 
finding  herself  with  child  by  some  starry 
inmate  of  those  high  places,  had  lain  down 
in  the  roek-hewn  cubicle  of  the  inner 
chamber,  and,  certainly  in  sorrow,  brought 
forth  a  daughter.  Here  was  the  secret  at 
once  of  that  genial,  all-embracing  mater- 
nity, and  of  those  more  dubious  tokens,  the 
lighted  torch,  the  winding-sheet,  the  ar- 
row of  death  on  the  string — of  sudden 
death,  truly,  as  from  the  bow  of  that  other 
Artemis,  which  may  be  thought  after  all 
the  kindest,  as  prevenient  of  all  disgrace- 
ful Mckness  or  waste  in  the  unsullied  limbs. 
For  the  late  birth  of  this  shadowy  daughter 
was  identified  dimly  with  the  sudden  pass- 
ing into  Hades  of  Persephone,  her  first- 
born. As  he  scans  her  acts  anew,  an 
awful  surmise  comes  to  him  :  his  divine 
patroness  moves  there  as  death,  surely. 
Still,  however,  putting  aside  gratefully  all 
suspicious  fancies,  he  seized  even  in  these 
ambiguous  imageries  their  happier  sugges* 
tion,  satisfied  in  thinking  of  his  new  mother 
as  but  the  giver  of  sound  sleep,  of  the 
benign  night,  whence — ^mystery  of  myste- 
ries 1 — good  things  are  bom  softly,  from 
which  he  awakes  betimes  for  his  health- 
ful service  to  her.  Either  way,  sister  of 
Apollo,  sister  of  Persephone,  to  him  she 
would  be  a  power  of  sanity,  sweet  as  the 
fiowers  he  offered  her  gathered  at  dawn, 
setting  daily  their  purple  and  white  frost 
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against  her  ancient  marbles.  There  was 
more  certainly  than  the  first  breath  of  day 
in  them.  Was  it  something  of  her  person, 
her  senf&ible  presence,  by  way  of  direct  re* 
sponse  to  him  in  his  early  devotion,  astir 
for  her  sake  before  the  very  birds,  nesting 
here  so  freely,  the  quail  above  all,  in  some 
privileged  connection  with  her  story,  still 
unfathomed  by  the  learned  youth  ?  Amid 
them  he  too  found  a  voice,  and  sang  artic- 
ulately the  praises  of  the  great  goddess. 

Those  more  dubious  traits,  nevertheless, 
so  lightly  disposed  of  by  Hippolytns  (Hec- 
ate still  counting  for  him  as  Artemis  god- 
dess of  health)  became  to  his  mother,  in 
the  light  of  her  sad  experience,  the  sum 
of  the  whole  matter.  While  he  drew  only 
peaceful  inducements  to  sleep  from  that 
two-sided  figure,  die  reads  there  a  volume 
of  sinister  intentions,  and  liked  little  this 
seemingly  dead  goddess,  who  could  but 
move  among  the  living  banefully,  stealing 
back  with  her  night-shade  into  the  dawn 
where  she  had  no  proper  right.  The  gods 
had  ever  had  much  to  do  with  the  shap- 
ing of  her  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
kindred  ;  and  the  mortal  mother  felt  noth- 
ing less  than  jealousy  from  the  hour  when 
the  lad  had  first  delightedly  called  her  to 
share  his  discoveries  and  learn  the  true 
story  (if  it  were  not  the  malicious  counter- 
feit) of  the  new  divine  mother  to  whom 
he  has  so  absolutely  intrusted  himself. 
^as  not  this  absolute  chastity  itself  a  kind 
of  death  ?  She,  too,  in  secret  makes  her 
grewsome  midnight  offering  with  averted 
eyes.  She  dreams  one  night  he  is  in  dan- 
ger :  creeps  to  his  cubicle  to  see  :  the  face 
is  covered,  as  he  lies,  against  the  cold. 
She  traces  the  motionless  outline,  raises 
the  coverlet :  with  the  nice  black  head 
deep  in  the  fleecy  pillow  he  is  sleeping 
quietly,  dreams  of  that  other  mother  glid- 
ing in  upon  the  moonbeam,  and  awaking 
turns  sympathetically  upon  the  living  wom- 
an, subdued  in  a  moment  to  the  expres- 
sion of  her  troubled  spirit,  and  under- 
stands. 

And  when  the  child  departed  from  her 
for  the  first  time,  springing  from  hb  white 
bed  before  the  dawn,  to  accompany  the 
elders  on  their  annual  visit  to  the  Eleusin- 
ian  goddess,  the  after-sense  of  his  wonder- 
ful happiness,  though  it  stirred  a  new  sort 
of  anxiety  for  the  future,  yet  tranquillizing 
her  in  spite  of  herself  by  its  genial  power 
over  the  actual  moment,  defined  her  work 
in  life  henceforward  as  a  ministry,  in  full 
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consciousneiss  of  its  risk,  to  so  precious  a 
gift :  it  became  her  religion,  the  centre  of 
her  pieties.  She  missed  painfully  his  con- 
tinual singing  hovering  about  the  place, 
like  the  earth  itself  made  audible  in  all  its 
humanities.  Half-selfish  for  a  moment, 
she  prays  that  he  may  remain  forever  a 
child,  to  her  solace,  welcoming  now  the 
promise  of  his  chastity  (though  chastity 
were  itself  a  kind  of  death)  as  the  pledge 
of  his  abiding  always  with  her.  And 
these  thoughts  were  but  infixed  more  deep- 
ly by  the  sudden  stroke  of  joy  at  his  re- 
turn home  in  ceremonial  trim  and  grown 
more  manly,  with  much  increase  of  self- 
confldence  in  that  brief  absence  among  his 
fellows.  * 

For  from  the  first  the  unwelcome  child, 
the  outcast,  had  been  successful,  with 
that  special  good  fortune  which  sometimes 
attends  the  outcast.  His  happiness,  his 
invincible  happiness,  had  been  found  en- 
gaging, by  the  gods  perhaps,  certainly  by 
men  ;  and  when  King  Theseus  came  to 
take  note  how  things  went  in  that  rough 
life  he  had  assigned  them,  he  felt  a  half 
liking  for  the  boy,  and  bade  him  come 
down  to  Athens  and  see  the  sights,  partly 
by  way  of  proof  to  his  already  somewhat 
exacting  wife  of  the  difference  between  ihe 
old  love  and  the  new  as  measured  by  the 
present  condition  of  their  respective  off- 
spring. The  fine  nature,  fastidious  by  in- 
stinct, but,  bred  with  frugality  enough  to 
give  all  the  charm  of  contrast  to  that  deli- 
cate new  Athens,  draws,  as  he  goes,  the 
full  savor  of  its  novelties,  the  marbles,  the 
space  and  finish,  the  busy  gayety  of  its 
streets,  the  elegance  of  life  there,  still  re- 
fining somehow  the  thought  of  his  own 
rude  home.  Without  envy,  in  hope  only 
one  day  to  share,  to  win  them  by  kind- 
ness, he  gazes  on  the  motley  garden-beds, 
the  soft  bedding,  the  showy  toys,  tie 
delicate  keep  of  the  children  of  PhsBdia, 
who  turn  curiously  to  their  half-brother, 
venture  to  feel  his  long  strange  gown  of 
homespun  gray,  like  the  soft  coat  of  some 
wild  creature  who  might  let  one  stroke  it. 
Close  to  their  dainty  existence  for  awhile, 
he  regards  it  as  from  afar  :  looks  forward 
all  day  to  the  lights,  the  prattle,  the 
laughter,  the  white  bread,  like  sweet  cake 
to  him,  of  their  ordinary  evening  meal  : 
returns  again  and  again,  in  spite  of  him-* 
self,  to  watch,  to  admire,  feeling  a  power 
within  him  to  merit  the  like  :  finds  his  way 
back  at  last,  still  light  e£  heart,,  to  his  own. 
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poor  fare,  able  to  do  without  what  be 
would  enjoy  so  much.  Grateful  for  his 
scanty  part  in  things — ^for  the  make-be- 
lieve of  a  feast  in  the  little  white  loaves  she 
too  has  managed  to  oome  by,  sipping  the 
thin  white  wine,  as  he  touches  her  dearly, 
she  is  shocked  with  the  sense  of  some  un- 
earthly submissiveness  in  his  contentment, 
while  he  comes  .and  goes,  singing  now 
more  abundantly  than  ever  a  new  canticle 
to  his  divine  mother.  Were  things,  after 
all,  to  go  grudgingly  with  him  ?  Sensible 
of  that  curse  on  herself,  with  her  suspi- 
cions of  his  kinsfolk,  of  this  dubious  god- 
dess to  whom  he  has  devoted  himself,  she 
anticipates  with  more  foreboding  than  ever 
his  path  to  be,  with  or  without  a  wife— 
her  own  solitude,  or  his — the  painful  heats 
and  cold.  She  fears  even  these  late  suc- 
cesses :  it  were  beet  to  veil  their  heads. 
The  strong  as  such  had  ever  been  against 
her  and  hers.  The  father  came  again : 
noted  the  boy's  growth.  Manliest  of  men, 
like  Hercules  in  his  cloak  of  lion's  skin,  he 
has  after  all  but  scant  liking,  feels,  through 
a  certain  meanness  of  soul,  scorn  for  the 
iiner  likeness  of  himself.  Might  this  crea- 
ture of  an  already  vanishing  world,  who  for 
all  his  hard  rearing  had  a  manifest  distinc- 
tion of  character,  one  day  become  his 
rival,  full  of  loyalty  as  he  was  already  to 
the  deserted  mother  ? 

To  charming  Athens,  nevertheless,  he 
crept  back,  as  occasion  served,  to  gaze 
peacefully  on  the  delighful  good  fortune 
of  others,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
take  his  own  turn  with  the  rest,  driving 
down  thither  at  last  in  a  chariot  gallantly, 
when  all  the  town  was  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  birthday.  For  the  god- 
dess, herself  turning  ever  kinder,  and  fig. 
nring  more  and  more  exclusively  as  the 
tender  nurse  of  all  things,  had  transformed 
her  young  votary  from  a  hunter  into  a  char- 
ioteer, a  rearer  and  driver  of  horses,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  Amazon  mothers  before 
him.  Thereupon  all  the  lad's  wholesome 
vanity  had  centred  on  the  fancy  of  the 
world-famous  games  then  lately  establish- 
ed, as,  smiling  down  his  mother's  terrors, 
and  grateful  to  his  celestial  mother  for 
many|u  hair-brcudth  escape,  he  practised 
day  by  day,  fed  the  animals,  drove  them 
out,  amused  though  companionless,  visited 
them  affectionately  in  the  deserted  stone 
stables  of  the  ancient  king.  A  chariot 
and  horses,  as  being  the  showiest  outward 
thing  the  world   afforded^  was  like  the 


pawn  he  moved  to  represent  the  big 
mand  he  meant  to  make,  honestly,  gener- 
ously,   on  the  ample   fortunes    of   life. 
There  was  something  of  his  old  miracolaaa 
kindred,  alien  from  the  busy  new  world 
he  came  to,  about  the  boyish  driver  witli 
the  fame  of  a  scholar,  in  his  gray  fleecy 
cloak  and  hood  of  soft  white  woollen  stirfiE, 
as  he  drove  in  that  morning.     Men  seemed 
to  have  seen  a  star  flashing,  and  crowded 
round  to  examine  the  little  mountain- bred 
beasts,  in  loud,  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  hero  of  the  hour — even  those  usual]  jr 
somewhat    unsympathetic    half-brotbers, 
now  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  outcast  aod 
his  good  fight  for  prosperity,  as  indeed 
people  ever  instinctively  admired  his  won- 
derful   placidity,  and    would   fain    have 
shared  its  secret,  as  it  were  the  carelessness 
of  some  fair  flower  upon  his  face.     A  vic- 
tor in  the  day's  race,  he  carried  home  as 
his  prize  a  glittering  new  harness  in  place 
of  the  very  old  one  he  had  come  with. 
'^  My  chariot  and  horses  !"  he  says  now, 
with  his  single  touch  of  pride.     Yet   at 
home,  savoring  to  the  full  his  old  solitary 
happiness,  veiled  again  from  time  to  time 
in  that  ancient  life,  he  is  still  the  student, 
still  ponders  the  old  writings  which  tell  of 
his  divine  patroness.     At  Athens  stran^^ 
stories  are  told  in  turn  of  him,  his  nights 
upon  the  mountains,  his  dreamy  sin,  with 
that  hypocritical  virgin  goddess,  setting 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  Theseus  at  rest 
once  more.     For  so  *^  dream"  not  tboae 
who  have  the  tangible,  appraisable  world 
in  view.     Queen  Fh»dra  even  looks  with 
pleasure,  as  he  comes,  at  home  now  here 
too,  singing  always  audaciously,  on   tbe 
once  demised  illegitimate  creature,  so  vis- 
ibly happy,  occupied,  popular. 

Encompassed  by  the  luxuries  of  Athena, 
far  from  those  peaceful  mountain  places, 
among  people  further  still  in  spirit  from 
their  peaceful  light  and  shade,  he  did  not 
forget  the  kindly  goddess,  still  sharing 
with  his  earthly  mother  the  prizes,  or 
what  they  would  buy,  for  the  adornment 
of  their  spare  abode.  The  tombs  of  the 
fallen  Amazons,  the  spot  where  they  bad 
breathed  their  last,  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  Artemis,  he  piously  visited,  informed 
himself  of  every  circumstance  concerning 
the  event  with  devout  care,  and,  thinking 
on  them  amid  the  dainties  of  the  royal 
table,  boldly  brought  thom  too  their  share 
of  the  offerings  to  the  heroic  dead. 
Aphrodite^  indeed — ^Aphrodite,  of  whom 
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lie   bad  Bcaroely  «o  mndi  as  lieaid — ^ 
just  then  tbe  bestHwrved  deity  is  Atiteni, 
ipvTtli  bU  its  new  weaitli  cf  eolor  and  ~fonn, 
its  gold  and  iroiy,  the  acting,  ihe  mnuc, 
the  fantastic  women,  benealii  the  ahadew 
of  the  great  walk  still  liaing  steadilr.  Hip- 
pol  jtofi  woold  hare  no  part  in  her  wor- 
ship :  instead  did  what  wae  in  him  to  re- 
vive "tfiB  ne^ected  sei  viee  of  his  own  ifod- 
desB,  stirring  an  old  jealomr.     Aphrodite  ! 
Bihe  too  had  looked  witii  deiight  upon  the 
ont^   already  the  centre  of  a  imiuired 
dangerous  nnman  rnralneB  among  tiie 
maidens  of  Greece,  and  was  hy  no  means 
indifferent  to  his  indiSerence,  his  instine- 
tive    distaste  ;  while  the  sterner,  ahnest 
^iM]gutten  ArtCTUs  fonnd  onee  more  her 
great  moon-shaped  calce,  set  about  with 
uiarry  tapers,  ttt  tiie  appointed  seaaons. 
Tber  knew  him  now  from  afar,  br  his  em- 
phatic,  shooting,  arrowy  movements  ;  and 
on  'tibe  day  of  the  great  diariot  raees  ''  he 
finoea  in  and  wins/'     To  the  saTprise  of  all 
he  compounded  his  lumdsomepriae  for  the 
old  wooden  image  ti^en  from  the  chapel 
at  home,  hnking  now  in  an  obseme  shrine 
in  the  meanest  qnarter  of  the  town.     Sober 
■mid  the  noisy  feasting  whi<^  followed, 
mnuhamed,  bnttBSTelling  by  night  to  hide 
it  from  their  mockery,  warm  at  his  bosom, 
he   reached  the   passes  at  twilight,   and 
tixrough  the  deep  peace  of  the  glem  bore 
it   to   the   oM    resting-place,    now   more 
worthy  than  erer  of  the  presence  of  its 
xnistresB,  his  mother  and  all  the  people  of 
the  Tillage  coming  forth  to  salute  her.  all 
doon  setmystteslly  open,  as  she  adrances. 
Phsdra  too,  his   step-mother,   a  fici  v 
Bonl  with  wild,  strange  blood  in  her  ^eins, 
f  otgetting  her  fears  of  this  illegitimate  riral 
of  her  own  children,  seemed  now  to  haipe 
seen  him  for  the  "first  time,  lored  at  last 
the  Terr  tonch  of  his  €eecT  cloak,  and 
would  fain  hare  had  him  of  her  own  relig- 
ion.    As  thoQgh  the  old  neglected  child 
had  been  another,  she  tries  to  win  him  as 
a  stxanger  in  his  manly  perfection,  grown 
more  than  an  affectionate  ntother  to  her 
hnsbsnd  's  son.    But  whr  thns  intimate  and 
congenial,  vbe  asks,  always  in  the  wrong 
qotfter  ?     Why  not  compass  two  enck*  at 
once  ?     Why  so  squeamishly  neglect  tbe 
powerful,  any  power  at  all,  in  a  city  so 
full  of  religion  ?     He  miglitfind  the  ima^ 
of  her  spnghtly  goddesp  everywhere  to  his 
liking,  gold,  silver,  native  or  stranger,  new 
or  old,  graoefnl,  or  indeed,  if  he  preferred 
it  ao,  in  iron  or  ttoae.     By  the  way,  she 


expfaans  the  deiightfi  of  le^e,  0f  marria^^ 
the  hnsliand  once  ont  of  the  way  :  &His 
in  him,  with  nussrring,  &  sort  of  forward- 
ness, as  she  'Uiinks,  on  this  one  nutter,  as 
if  he  ondentood  her  enft  and  despised  it. 
fie  met  her  qaestions  in  troth  with  soaroe 
so  mncn  as  oontempt  with  hoighmg  caan- 
ter-ipunes,  why  people  aeeded  wedding 
at  all?  !I%0T  might  have  >MKf  the  (^1- 
dren  m  1^  temples,  er  bought  thaui,  as 
yon  conM  flowers  in  Athens. 

Meantime  Phsadfa's  y<aso^  children  dnw 
from  the  ■wp.mtngrty  anoansctoos 'fii^^er  the 
marnage-risg,  set  it  Bpsnning  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet,  and  the  staid  voiitfa  pkces  it 
for  a  uiomeat  on  his  owfn  fiugei  for  aafetv. 
As  it  settles  there,  his  step-nwthei,  wmmr^ 
ail  the  while,  presses  «nddeaiy  his  hand 
over  it.  fie  found  the  liag  there  that 
niglit  as  he  lay  ;  left  h»  bed  in  the  daiii- 
noss,  and  i^ain  for  safety .  pot  it  on  the 
flnger  of  the  image,  wedding  eace  for  all 
that  so  kindly  mystical  mother.  And  still, 
even  amid  his  earthly  mother 's  terrible  mis- 
giviags,  beseems  to  foreaei  a  ehanning  ca- 
reer marked  ont  before  hiai  in  frieadly 
Athens,  to  the  height  of  his  desire.  Grate- 
fnl  that  he  is  here  at.  all,  sharii^  so  freely 
at  last  lifers  ban<pKEt,  he  pils  hianeif  fin' 
a  moment  in  his  old  plaoe,  recalling  hif^ 
old  enjoyment  of  the  plaaaere  of 
feels,  ji»t  then,  no  different.  Tet 
iiad  lile  seemed  so  snffirtng  as  at  this 
meni  the  meat,  the  drink,  the  drives,  tiie 
popularity  as  he  oemes  and  goes,  even  his 
stepmother's  fake,  selfish,  oatentstiow^ 
gifts.  Yet  she.  too,  begins  to  fe^l  mnae- 
thing  of  the  jealousy  of  that  other  divine, 
woold-be  mistreas,  and  by  way  of  a  km 
effort  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind  in 
gard  to  them  both,  oondaets  him  (; 
nrable  privik^  !)  to  her  <mn  piii'ase 
chapeL 

Ton  eoald  hardly  tell  whene  the  wmr^ 
meats  of  the  adnltereas  ended  and  that  of 
the  divine  conrtesan  began.  Haosts  of 
her  long,  indolent,  self-pleafli^  nights  and 
days,  they  presented  everywhere  the  ian 
press  of  Piuedra's  Inrmioos  haaww.  A 
pecoliar  glow,  sncb  as  he  had  aever  before 
seen,  like  heady  lamplight,  or  sanshine  to 
some  sleeper  in  a  delirioas  dream,  haag 
npon  the  bold,  naked,  shamefnl  imageries, 
as  his  step-mother  trinnned  the  hmps, 
drew  forth  her  sickly  perfnmes,  clad  afresh 
in  piqaant  change  of  fmimenl  the  ahaeat 
formless  goddess  croacfaing  there  in  her 
ottdean  ahriae  or  sty,  set  at  hot  harfa^ 
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ish  wheel  in  motion  to  a  low  chant,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  wrist,  keeping  close  all  the 
while,  as  if  to  catch  some  germ  of  consent 
in  his  indifferent  words.  And  little  by 
little  he  perceives  that  all  this  is  for  him 
— the  incense,  the  dizzy  wheel,  the  shreds 
of  stnff  cut  secretly  from  his  sleeve,  the 
sweetened  cap  he  drank  at  her  offer,  im« 
availingly  ;  and  yes !  his  own  features 
surely,  in  pallid  wax.  With  a  gasp  of 
flighty  laughter  she  ventures  to  point  the 
thmg  out  to  him,  full  at  last  of  visible,  ir- 
repressible dislike.  Ah  !  it  was  that  very 
reluctance  that  chiefly  stirred  her.  Health- 
ily white  and  red,  he  had  a  marvellous  dis- 
cretion about  him,  as  of  one  never  to  be 
caught  unaware,  as  if  he  never  could  be 
anything  but  like  water  from  the  rock,  or 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  morning,  or  the 
beams  of  the  morning  star,  turned  to  hu- 
man flesh.  It  was  the  self-possession  of 
this  happy  mind,  the  purity  of  this  virgin 
body,  she  would  fain  have  perturbed,  as  a 
pledge  to  herself  of  her  own  gaudy  claim 
to  supremacy.  King  Theseus,  as  she 
knew,  had  had  at  least  two  earlier  loves  : 
for  once  she  would  be  a  first  love  ;  felt  at 
moments  that  with  this  one  passion  once 
indulged,  it  might  be  happiness  thereafter 
to  remain  chaste  forever.  And  then,  by 
accident,  yet  surely  reading  indifference  in 
his  manner  of  accepting  her  gifts,  she  is 
ready  again  for  contemptuous,  open  bat- 
tie.  Is  he  indeed  but  a  child  still,  this 
nursling  of  the  forbidding  Amazon,  of 
that  Amazonian  goddess — to  be  a  child 
always  ?  or  a  wily  priest  rather,  skilfully 
circumventing  her  sorceries,  with  mystic 
precautions  of  his  own  ?  In  truth,  there 
IS  something  of  the  priestly  character  in 
this  impassible  discretion,  reminding  her 
of  his  alleged  intimacy  with  the  rival  god- 
dess, and  redoubling  her  curiosity,  her 
fondness.  Phsadra,  love-sick,  feverish, 
in  bodily  sickness  at  last,  raves  of  the  cool 
woods,  the  chase,  the  steeds  of  Hippolytus, 
her  thoughts  running  madly  on  what  »he 
fancies  his  secret  business  :  with  a  storm 
of  abject  tears,  foreseeing  in  one  moment 
of  recoil  the  weary  tale  of  years  to  come, 
star- stricken  as  she  declares,  dares  to  con- 
fess her  longing  to  half-suspicious  attend- 
ants ;  and  the  cruel  inherited  nature  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Minotaur  now  at  full  force 
in  her.  awake  one  morning  to  find  Hip- 
polytus  there  kindly  at  her  bidding,  drove 
him  openly  forth  in  a  tempest  of  insulting 
speech.     There  was  a  mordent  there,  like 


the  menace  of  misfortune  to  come,  in 
which  the  injured  goddess  also  was  invited 
to  concur.  What  words  !  what  terrible 
words  !  following,  clinging  to  him,  like 
acrid  fire  upon  his  bare  flesh,  as  he  basted. 
from  Phsedra's  house,  thrust  out  at  last, 
his  vesture  remaining  in  her  hands.  Xbe 
husband  returning  suddenly,  she  tells  bini 
a  false  story  of  violence  to  her  bed,  and  is 
believed. 

King  Theseus,  all  his  accumulated  store 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  turning  now  to 
active  hatred,    flung  away   readily   upon 
him,  bewildered,   unheard,  one  of   tbree 
precious  curses  (some  mystery  of  wasting 
sickness  therein)  with  which  Poseidon  bad 
indulged  him.     It  seemed  sad  that  one  so 
young  must  call  for  justice,  precariously, 
upon  the  gods,  the  dead,  the  very  walls  ! 
Admiring  youth  dared  hardly  bid  farewell 
to  their  late  comrade  :   are  generoas,  at 
most,  in  stolen,  sympathetic  glances  toward 
the  fallen  star.      At  home,  veiled  once 
again  in  that  ancient  twilight  world,    bis 
mother  fearing  solely   for  what  be  may 
suffer  by  the  departure  of  that  so  brief 
prosperity,  enlarged  as  it  had  been,  even 
so,  by  his  grateful  taking  of  it,  is  reassur- 
ed, delighted,  happy  once  more  at  the  vis- 
ible proof  of  his  happiness,  his  invincible 
happiness.     Duly  he  returned  to  Athens, 
early  astir,  for  the  last  time,  to  restore  tbe 
forfeited  gifts,  drove  back  his  gayly  paint- 
ed chariot  to  leave  there  behind  hiro,  actu- 
ally enjoying  the  drive,  going  home   on 
foot  poorer  than  ever.     He  takes  again  to 
his  former  modes  of  life,  a  little  less  to  tbe 
horses,  a  little  more  to  the  old  studies,  tbe 
strange,  secret  history  of  his  favorite  god- 
dess,— wronged    surely  !    somehow,     abe 
too,  as  powerless  to  help  him  ;  till  he  lay- 
sick  at  last,  battling  one  mominff,   una- 
ware of  his  mother's  presence,  with  tbe 
feverish  creations  of  the  brain  ;  the  giddy, 
foolish  wheel,  the  foolish  sons,  of  Phae- 
dra's chapel,  spinning  there  with  his  heart 
bound  thereto.     **  The  curses  of  my  pro- 
genitors are  come  upon .  me  !'  *  he  cries. 
**  And  yet,  why  so  ?  guiltless  as  I  am  of 
evil. ' '     His  wholesome  religion  seeming  to 
turn   against    him    now,   the    trees,    the 
streams,  the  very  rocks,  swoon  into  living 
creatures,  swarming  around  the   goddess 
who  has  lost  her  grave  quietness.     He  finds 
solicitation,  and  recoils,  in  the  wind,  in  the 
sounds  of  the  rain  ;  till  at  length  delirium 
itself  finds  a  note  of    returning  health. 
The  feverish  word-ways  open  unexpected- 
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ly  upon  wide  currents  of  air,  lolling  him 
to  Rieep  ;  and  the  conflict  ending  sadden- 
ly  altogether  at  its  sharpest,  he  lay  in  the 
early  light  motionless  among  the  pillows, 
his  mother  standing  by,  as  she  thought,  to 
see  him  die.  As  if  for  the  last  time,  she 
presses  on  him  the  things  he  had  preferred 
in  that  eating  and  drinking  she  had  found 
so  heaatiful.  The  eyes,  the  eyelids  are 
big  with  sorrow  ;  and  again,  as  he  under- 
stands, making  an  effort  for  her  sake,  the 
healthy  light  returns  into  his  :  a  hand  seizes 
hers  gratefully,  and  a  slow  convalescence 
begins,  the  happiest  period  in  the  wild 
mother* s  life.  When  he  longed  for  flow- 
ers  f  orr  the  goddess,  she  went  a  toilsome 
journey  to  seek  them,  growing  close,  after 
long  neglect,  wholesome  and  firm  on  their 
tall  stalks.  The  singing  she  had  longed 
for  BO  despairingly  hovers  gayly  once  more 
within  the  chapel  and  around  the  house. 

At  the  crisis  of  that  strange  illness  she 
had  supposed  her  long  forebodings  about 
to  be  realized  at  last ;  but  upon  his  recov- 
ery feared  no  more,  assured  herself  that 
the  curses  of  the  father,  the  step-mother, 
the  concurrent  ill-will  of  that  angry  god- 
dess, have  done  their  utmost :  he  will  out- 
live her  :  a  few  years  hence  put  her  to  a 
rest    surely   welcome.     Her    misgivings, 
arising  always  out  of  the  actual  spectacle 
of  his  profound  happiness,  seemed  at  an 
end  in  this  meek  bliss,  the  more  as  she 
observed  that  it  was  a  shade  less  uncon- 
scious than  of  old.     And  almost  suddenly 
he  found  the  strength,  the  heart,  in  him, 
to   try   his  fortune  again   with  the  old 
chariot ;  and  those  still  unsatisfied  curses, 
in  truth,  going  on  either  side  of  him  like 
living  creatures  unseen,  legend  tells  briefly 
how,  a  competitor  for  pity  with  Adonis, 
and   Icarus,    and    Hyacinth,    and    other 
doomed  creatures  of  immature  radiance  in 
all  story  to  come,  he  set  forth  joyously  for 
the  chariot- races,  not  of  Athens,  but  of 
Troezen,  her  rival.     Once  more  he  wins  the 
prize  :  he  says  good-by  to  admiring  friends 
anxious  to  entertain  him,  and  by  night 
starts  off  homeward,  as  of  old,  like  a  child, 


returning  quickly  through  the  solitude  in 
which  he  had  never  lacked  company,  and 
was  now  to  die.  Through  all  the  perils  of 
darkness  he  had  guided  the  chariot  safely 
along  the  curved  shore  :  the  dawn  was 
come,  and  a  little  breeze  astir,  as  the  gray 
level  spaces  parted  delicately  into  white 
and  blue,  when  in  a  moment  an  earthquake, 
or  Poseidon  the  earth-shaker  himself,  or 
angry  Aphrodite  awake  from  the  deep  be- 
times, rent  the  tranquil  surface  :  a  great 
wave  leaped  suddenly  into  the  placid  dis- 
tance of  the  Attic  shore,  and  was  surging 
here  to  the  very  necks  of  the  plunging 
horses,  a  moment  since  enjoying  so  pleas- 
antly with  him  the  caress  of  the  morning 
air,  but  now,  wholly  foigetful  of  their  old 
affectionate  habit  of  obedience,  dragging 
their  leader  headlong  over  the  rough  pave- 
ments. Evening  and  the  dawn  might  seem 
to  have  met  on  that  hapless  day  through 
which  they  drew  him  home  entangled  in 
the  trappings  of  the  chariot  that  had  been 
his  ruin,  till  he  lay  at  length,  gray  and  hag- 
gard, at  the  rest  he  had  longed  for  dimly 
amid  the  buffeting  of  those  murderous 
stones,  his  mother  watching  impassibly, 
sunk  at  once  into  the  condition  she  had  so 
long  anticipated. 

Later  legend  breaks  a  supernatural  light 
over  that  great  desolation,  and  would  fain 
relieve  the  reader  by  introducing  the  kind- 
ly Asclepitts,  who  presently  restores  the 
youth  to  life,  not,  however,  in  the  old 
form  or  under  familiar  conditions.  To 
her,  surely,  counting  the  wounds,  the 
disfigurements,  telling  over  the  pains 
which  had  shot  through  that  dear  nead 
now  insensible  to  her  touch  among  the 
pillows  under  the  harsh  broad  daylight, 
that  would  have  been  no  more  of  a  solace 
than  if,  according  to  the  fancy  of  Ovid, 
he  flourished  still,  a  little  deity,  but  under 
a  new  name  and  veiled  now  in  old  age, 
in  the  haunted  grove  of  Aricia,  far  from 
his  old  Attic  home,  in  a  land  which  had 
never  seen  him  as  he  was. — Macmillan'*8 
Magazine, 
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THE    CASE    AGAINST    CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT. 


BY   B.  PAUL  NKUMAF, 


"  Forasmuoh  as  the  ende  of  their  wrath  and 
punysbmente  intendeth  nothynge  elles  bat 
the  destmction  of  Tices  and  savynge  of 
menne.*' — Utopia  (Arber's  edition,  p.  60). 

Ik  these  words  the  noble-hearted  More 
laid  down  a  principle  which  the  penal  code 
of  his  own  country  has  consistently  vio- 
lated.  For  his  language  clearly  points  to 
reformation  as  the  object  of  punishment, 
and  English  law  has  persistently  clung  to 
that  one  form  of  punishment  which  makes 
reformation  almost  impossible  unless  by  a 
miracle.  In  More's  own  time  and  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  tbe  proportion  of  exe- 
cutions to  the  number  of  the  population  is 
almost  incredible,  while  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  George  III.  there  were  on  the 
statute-book  something  like  two  hundred 
crimes  punishable  with  death.  No  doubt 
in  many  cases  the  law  was  a  dead  letter, 
but  even  so^  the  state  of  things  was  a 
scandal  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Well  might  Mirabeau  say  :  ^'  The  English 
nation  is  the  most  merciless  of  anv  that  I 
have  heard  or  read  of. ' '  Douglas  J  errold, 
a  writer  by  no  means  given  to  ''  sentimen- 
talism/'  draws  a  picture  of  Georgian  jus- 
tice : — 

**  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  had  met 
with  good  King  (George  in.  at  their  head  to 
correct  the  vices  of  the  land.  There  was 
death  for  the  bore^,  death  for  the  foot-pad* 
death  for  the  sheep-stealer,  death,  death,  death 
for  a  hundred  diSSerent  sinners.  The  hang- 
man was  the  one  social  physician,  and  was 
thought  to  cure  all  peccant  iUa  Horrible, 
ghastly  quack  4  And  yet  the  King's  Majesty 
believed  in  the  hideous  mountebank,  and 
every  week,  by  the  advice  of  his  Lords  of  the 
Council— the  wise  men  of  St.  James's,  the 
Magi  of  the  kingdom,  the  starred  and  gartered 
philanthropists— every  week  did  saored  xoyaltv 
call  in  Jack  Ketch  to  cure  his  soul  siok  chil- 
dren !  Tea  ;  it  was  with  the  hangman's  fingers 
that  the  father  of  his  people  touched  the  peo- 
ple's evil.  And  if  in  sooth  the  malady  was 
not  allayed,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  paternal 
tending,  sinoe  we  find  from  the  Old  Bailey 
Begister— that  thing  of  blood  and  bigotry  and 
ignorance — that  in  one  little  year,  in  almost 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  new  drop,  the 
hangman  was  sent  to  ninety-six  wretches  who 
were  publicly  cured  of  their  ills  in  the  front 
of  Newgate  1  And  the  King  in  Council 
thought  there  was  no  such  remedy  for  erime 
as  the  grave  ;  and  therefore  by  the  counsel  of 
his  privy  sages  failed  not  to  preaoribe  death 
warrants.    To  reform  men  was  a  tedious  and 


uncertain  labor ;  now  hanging  was  the  sore 
work  of  a  minute." 

Slowly  and  in  the  face  of  strenuoos  op- 
position from  "  strong*'  judges  and  weak 
prelates  the  statute-book  was  purged  of 
most  of  these  monstrous  enaotmMita»  antil 
at  the  present  day,  putting  on  one  ude 
martial  laWy  the  capital  penalty  is  inflioG^ 
only  in  cases  of  treason  or  murder.  It  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  inGreaae 
of  crime  has  not  followed  the  snccesftlve 
relaxations  of  the  penal  code,  and  hence 
the  question  has  been  of  late  years  con* 
stantly  mooted : — Why  retain  the  penalty 
of  death  at  all  ?  How  uneasy  and  nnaaiia* 
fied  public  opinion  is  at  the  present  tune, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  sentence 
of  death  has  been  passed,  in  almost  every 
case  an  agitation  for  a  reprieve  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  remarkable  ootF> 
Inreak  of  feeling  in  the  May  brick  case  has 
furnished  the  most  recent  illustration  of 
this  dissatisfaction.  Men  are  happily 
growing  less  and  less  enamored  of  that 
robust  civic  virtue  which  often  appeara  ao 
excellent  an  imitation  of  cynical  indi^Per- 
ence.  The  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  life, 
however  rare,  is  felt  to  be  a  heavy  price 
even  though  it  purchased  for  the  rest  of 
us  comparative  immunity  from  crime. 
Mr,  John  Bright,  speaking  at  University 
College,  London,  a  few  years  ago,  ex* 
pressed  a  pathetic  hope  he  might  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  uprooting  of  the  gallows- 
tree.  It  still  flourishes  and  brings  forth 
fruit  after  its  kind,  but  his  was  the  hand 
that  laid  the  axe  to  its  root. 

The  literature  of  the  subject,  though 
saflSciently  copious,  is  not  very  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  being  for  the  most 
part  contained  in  Blae  Books  and  id  Han- 
sard's reports.  Perhaps  this  may  explain 
why,  in  spite  of  the  interest  shown  in  par- 
ticular oases,  so  few  people  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  upon  the 
general  question.  In  any  case  it  may  be 
useful  to  recapitulate  and  summarize  the 
facts  and  arguments  upon  which  the  op- 
ponents of  Capital  Punishment  take  their 
stand. 

There  will  probably  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  objecta  of 
punishments.     They  are : — 
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(1)  The  protection  of  society  ;  (2)  the 
reformation  of  the  crirainal. 

Some  persons  might  be  disposed  to  add 
a  third,  namely,  uie  vindication  of  the 
outraged  majesty  of  the  law  ;  bat  this,  if 
analyzed,  wiU  be  found  either  to  fall  under 
(1)  or  else  to  be  only  a  euphemism  for 
revenge. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  objects,  let  us 
next  inquire  what  are  the  tests  ot  marks 
of  suitability  to  be  applied  to  any  particu- 
lar punishment  The  most  important  of 
these  tests  appear  to  be  the  following  >— 

(1)  It  should  be  capable  of  certainty  in 
application. 

(2)  It  should  be  susceptible  of  gradua- 
tion. 

id)  It  diould  be  revocable. 
4)  It  should  be  of  a  reformatory  char- 
acter. 

(5)  It  should  not  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community. 

(6)  It  should  not  destroy  sources  of 
eTidence. 

(7)  It  should  be  an  efficient  deterrent. 
Let  us  try  the  punishment  of  death  by 

th^se  tests. 

(1)  As  to  the  certainty  of  application. 

''If  it  were  possible,**  says  Sir  Samuel 
Bomiily,  **  that  punishment,  as  the  oonse- 
quenoe  of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  absolute 
oertainty,  a  vexy  slight  penalty  would  be  snffi- 
oient  to  prevent  almost  every  species  of  crime 
except  those  which  arise  from  sudden  gusts  of 
ungovernable  passion.** 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  appears 
to  hold  good.  Where  the  penalty  is  very 
heavy  its  incident  is  apt  to  become  erratic 
and  uncertain.  Of  aJl  punishments  used 
by  civilized  nations  the  punishment  of 
death  is  most  open  to  this  objection.  Un- 
der the  old  law,  when  death  was  inflicted 
for  minor  offences,  this  feature  was  even 
more  apparent  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Harmer,  a  solicit<»r  with  a  very 
large  Old  Bailey  practice,  said,  when  ex- 
«nined  before  a  parliamentary  committee 
in  1819— 

'*  The  instanoee,  I  may  say,  are  innumer- 
able, within  my  own  observadon,  of  jurymen 
giving  veirdiots  in  capital  eases  in  favor  of  the 

Srisoner  directly  contrary  to  the  evidence.  I 
ave  seen  acquittals  in  forgery  where  the  ver< 
diet  astonished  every  one  in  court,  because 
the  guilt  appeared  unequivocal,  and  the  ac- 
quittal oould  only  be  attributed  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  hiunanity  in  the  jury 
to  save  a  fellow-oreatore  from  certain  death. 
The  old  professed  thieves  are  aware  of  this 
qrmpathy,  and  are  desirous  of  being  tried 


rather  on   capital  indictments   than   other- 
wise." 

The  late  Sergeant  Parry  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  *  gave  the  following  evidence — 

"  It  is  a  common  observation  in  onr  profes- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  obtain  a  verdict  of  guilty  from  a  jury  where 
the  charge  is  murder.  It  has  frequently  oc- 
curred tfaAt  the  jury  have  asked —Can  we  find 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  ?  No,  you  cannot. 
And  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  go  free." 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  evidence 
as  this  has  no  application  at  the  present 
day,  but  it  is  easy  to  supplement  it  from 
more  recent  sources.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  debate  f  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  said  he  had  within 
the  last  forty-eight  hours  prosecuted  a 
man  in  County  Cork,  about  whose  convic- 
tion, but  for  the  penalty  of  death,  he  felt 
certain,  but  who,  as  it  was,  was  acquitted. 
Every  one  of  the  Crown  solicitors  on  the 
Munster  Circuit,  and,  he  believed,  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  were  of  opinion 
that  if  capital  punishment  were  done  away 
with  the  number  of  convictions  would  be 
increased.  The  experiment  of  doing  away 
with  capital  punishment  has  been  tried  in 
several  of  the  American  States,  and  the 
result  throws  a  light  upon  the  subject 
which  only  inveterate  bigotry  or  stolid 
prejudice  could  venture  to  disregard. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Wisconsin. 
Writing  to  Mr.  John  Bright  in  1 864,  the 
Governor  of  that  State  thus  expresses  him- 
self— 

"  The  evil  tendency  of  publio  executions, 
the  great  aversion  of  many  to  the  taking  of 
life,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
jurors  from  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community,  the  liabilitv  of  the  innocent  to 
suffer  so  extreme  a  penalty,  and  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  paidoning  power,  and 
the  disposition  of  courts  and  juries  not  to 
convict,  fearing  the  innocent  might  suffer, 
convinced  me  that  this  relic  of  barbarism 
should  be  abolished.  The  death  penalty  was 
repealed  in  1853.  No  legislation  has  since  re- 
established it,  and  the  people  find  themselves 
equally  secure.**  X 

Some  years  later,  in  1873,  we  find  this 
passage  in  Gk>vernor  Washbu rue's  mes- 
sage  : — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  in 
the  law  has  made  punishment  more  certain, 
and  I  but  express  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  most  carefully  considered  the  question, 

*  Capital  Punishment  Oommission,  1865. 

f  July  24th,  1872,  p.  1730. 

t  Haruard,  May  3d,  1864,  p.  2099. 
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when  I  state  that  bnt  for  that  change  in  the 
law,  at  least  one  half  of  those  convicted  would 
have  escaped  all  panishment — so  difficult  is 
oonyiction  when  the  punishment  is  death.*'  * 

Reverting  to  1864,  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  writes  : — 

' '  Before  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
murders  were  not  unfrequent,  but  convictions 
were  rarely  or  never  obtained.  It  became  the 
common  belief  that  no  jury  could  be  found 
(the  prisoner  availing  himself  of  the  common 
law  right  of  challenge)  which  would  convict. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion 
sustains  the  present  law,  and  is  against  the 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  Conviction 
and  punishment  are  now  much  more  certain 
than  before  the  change  was  made.*' 

Similarly,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  death  penalty  has  also 
been  abolished,  writes  : — 

"  My  observation  fully  justifies  me  in  say- 
ing that  conviction  for  murder  is  far  more  cer- 
tain  now  in  proper  cases  than  when  death  was 
the  punishment  of  it.'* 

(2)  As  to  susceptibility  of  graduation. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  two  instances  of  the  same  species  of 
crime  show  precisely  the  same  degree  of 
turpitude  ;  motive,  provocation,  surround- 
ing circumstances,  age,  character,  all  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  punishment  requisite. 
Hence  the  need  for  graduation  in  the  pun- 
ishment. Simple  imprisonment,  hard 
labor,  penal  servitude,  even  the  lash  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  accurate  gradua- 
tion. Nowhere  is  there  greater  room  for 
difference  in  the  degree  of  guilt  than  in 
the  case  of  murder,  and  yet  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  is  one  and  the  same  in  every 
case.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  even  death 
may  be  a  severer  punishment  to  one  man 
than  to  another.  To  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  the  social 
infamy  and  the  personal  degradation  may 
add  a  sting  to  the  punishment  which  may 
be  entirely  absent  in  the  case  of  one  less 
fortunate  in  his  birth.  But  this  distinc- 
tion which  in  other  punishments  can  be 
taken  into  account  and  allowed  for,  oper- 
ates, in  the  case  of  death,  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  the  judge.  Hence  it  may, 
and  no  doubt  often  has  happened,  that  the 
punishment  has  borne  most  heavily  where 
the  guilt  was  lightest. 

(3)  As  to  revocability.  Here  again  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  of  all  punish- 
ments,   that  of   death   is,   tried  by   this 

*  Hansard,  June  12th,  1877,  p.  1679. 


standard,  the  most  anaatiflfactorj.  For 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  oae 
sense  all  punishment  is  irrevocable  as  soon 
as  it  has  commenced  to  operate,  yet  in 
every  other  case,  as  long  as  the  victim  is 
alive,  it  is  possible  either  to  remit  a  por- 
tion of  the  sentence  or  to  make  aabstantial 
reparation.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  danger  of  so 
fatal  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  moet  people 
would  freely  admit  that  the  case  against 
capital  punishment  is  a  very  serious  one. 
The  risk  of  such  a  nuscarriage  might,  no 
doubt,  be  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  that 
simple  measure  of  reform  which  for  so 
many  years  has  clamored  vainly  at  our 
gates — the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  Even  then,  however,  the  danger 
would  not  be  removed,  and  the  argument 
against  capital  punishment  would  to  many 
minds  still  remain  overwhelming. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  f 
Some  time  ago  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
a  most  cool  and  dispassionate  observer,  de- 
clared that,  taking  a  long  period  of  time, 
one  innocent  man  was  hanged  in  every 
three  years.  The  late  Chief  Baron  Kelly 
stated  as  the  result  of  his  experience  that 
from  1802  to  1840  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  innocent  men  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  of  whom  seven  were  actually  exe- 
cuted. These  terrible  mistakes  are  not 
confined  to  England  :  Mittermaier  *  refers 
to  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
France,  and  Grermany.  In  comparatively 
recent  years  there  have  been  several  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  fallibility  of  the  most 
carefully  constituted  tribunids.  In  1866, 
for  instance,  an  Italian,  named  Pelixzioni, 
was  tried  before  Baron  Martin  for  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-countryman  in  an  aSrty 
at  Saffron  Hill.  After  an  elaborate  trial 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  In  passing  sentence  the  Judge 
took  occasion  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks, which  should  always  be  remembered 
when  the  acumen  begotten  of  a  **  sound 

*  OapUal  Punishmeni,  edited  by  J.  Maone 
Moir,  M.A.,  Load.,  1865.  pp.  146-148.  A  re- 
markable case  is  mentioned  by  M.  Yiascben 
as  having  happened  in  Belgium.  Three 
hawkers  were  sentenced  to  death  for  a  most 
aggravated  crime.  They  were  foand  gnilty 
by  a  majority  of  the  jury  with  the  full  con* 
onrrence  of  the  Court.  The  King  commuted 
the  panishment  to  hard  labor  for  life.  Their 
innocence  was  afterward  established,  and  an* 
nnitios  given  them. — Cap.  Ptm.  Oomm.,  IW 
(9.3583). 
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legal  training' '  and  long  experience  is  re- 
lied on  as  a  safegctard  against  error  : — 

"  In  mj  judgment  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  jury  to  have  come  to  any  other  con- 
elusion.  The  eyidenoe  was  about  the  clearest 
and  the  most  direct  that  alter  a  long  eourse  of 
experience  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  I  have  ever  known  ....  I  am  as 
satisfied  as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  Gregorio 
did  not  inflict  this  wound,  and  that  you  were 
the  person  who  did." 

The  trial  was  over.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary would  most  certainly,  after  the 
Jadge's  expression  of  opinion^  never  have 
interfered.  The  date  of  the  execution  was 
fixed.  Yet  the  unhappy  prisoner  was 
guiltless  of  the  crime,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  exertions  of  a  private  iudivid- 
ual  that  an  innocent  man  was  saved  from 
the  gallows.  A  fellow-countryman  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Negretti,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  real  culprit  (the  Gregorio  so  expressly 
exculpated  by  the  Judge)  to  come  forward 
and  acknowledge  the  crime.  He  was  sub- 
sequently tried  for  manslaughter  and  con- 
victed, while  Pelizzioni  received  a  free 
pardon. 

Again  in  1877  two  men  named  Jackson 
and  Greenwood  were  tried  at  the  Liver- 
pool Assizes  for  a  serious  offence.  They 
were  found  guilty.  The  Judge  expressed 
approval  of  the  verdict  and  sentenced  them 
to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  Subse- 
quently fresh  facts  came  to  light  and  the 
men  received  a  free  pardon. 

Once  more,  in  1879  Habron  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  a  policeman.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  An 
agitation  for  a  reprieve  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  Three  years  after, 
the  notorious  Peace,  just  before  his  exe- 
cution for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Dyson,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  committed  the  murder 
for  which  Habron  had  been  sentenced. 

With  these  incidents  fresh  in  our  minds, 
let  us  turn  once  more  to  St  Giles  and  St, 
James,  and  listen  to  the  indignant  words 
of  Douglas  Jerrold  : — 

"  Oh  that  the  ghosts  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the 
Old  Bailey — and  though  our  profession  of  faith 
may  make  moral  antiquarians  stare,  it  is  our 
io'^noible  belief  that  the  Keiwgaie  Calendar  has 
its  black  array  of  martyrs  ;  victims  to  igno- 
rance, perverseness,  prejudice ;  creatures 
doomed  by  the  bigotry  of  the  council  table  ; 
by  the  old  haunting  love  of  blood  as  the  best 
of  cures  for  the  worst  of  iUs— oh  that  the  faces 
of  all  of  these  could  look  from  Newgate  walls  I 
That  but  for  a  moment  the  men  who  stiolde 


f ot  the  laws  of  death  as  for  some  sweet  domes- 
tio  privilege,  might  behold  the  grim  mistake  ; 
the  awful  sacrilegious  blunder  of  tiie  past,  and 
seeing,  make  amendment  for  the  future." 

(4)  As  to  its  reformatory  character. 

It  was  boldly  asserted  by  Mr.  Roebuck 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  murderer 
was  not  to  be  reformed.  Few  humane  or 
reasonable  people  will  be  inclined  to  in- 
dorse such  a  statement,  least  of  all  those 
who  look  up  with  reverenee  to  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  this 
connection  that  many  of  those  convicted 
for  murder  are  quite  young.  ,Thus  in 
three  years,  from  1878  to  1881,  there 
were  among  such  criminals  young  men  of 
18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  and  27.  Then 
the  circumstances  of  the  criminal  class  from 
which  many  of  these  cases  come  ought 
surely  to  be  taken  into  account.  Born  in 
vicious  homes,  brought  up  amid  the  vilest 
surroundings,  the  abject  slaves  of  their 
own  worst  passions,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  sometimes  the  prison  chaplain's 
is  the  first  good  influence  that  seriously 
touches  the  convict's  life.  But  think  of 
the  cruel  irony  of  giving  three  weeks  in 
which  to  reverse  the  habits  of  long  years  ! 
Nor  is  this  the  worst.  At  the  present  day, 
except  under  very  unusual  circumstances, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  reprieve  almost  always 
follow  a  conviction  for  murder.  Of  these 
efforts  the  prisoner  is  of  course  aware. 
Hence,  though  guilty,  he  feels  he  has  still 
a  chance  of  life  if  he  can  lie  hard  enough 
to  create  a  doubt  in  the  Home  Secretary's 
mind.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  gallows 
therefore,  he  goes  on  adding  sin  to  sin, 
and  too  often  invoking  the  name  of  God 
to  witness  to  his  falsehood. 

(5)  As  to  its  accord  with  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  disaster  when  the  public  sym- 
pathy is  enlisted  against  the  law  and  in 
favor  of  the  criminal.  Yet  this  is  what 
constantly  happens  now  in  cases  of  mur^ 
der.  In  the  old  days  the  highwayman  on 
the  road  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  but, 
once  trapped,  he  became  a  hero.  Many  a 
Beau  Brocade  has  gone  to  Tyburn  amid 
something  very  like  a  popular  triumph. 
And  this  short-lived  popularity  he  owed 
partly  to  the  feeling  that  his  punishment 
exceeded  his  deserts,  and  partly  to  the 
sympathy  which  is  almost  always  elctorted 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  dear  life«     Both  these  sentiments 
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still  operate  in  the  case  of  those  senteoced 
to  death.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  a  desper- 
ate man  fighting  for  his  life  against  over- 
whelming odds  that  invests  uie  lives  of 
such  sconndrels  as  Burglar  Peace  and 
Bnshranger  Kelly  with  quite  a  halo  of 
romance.  Then,  too,  it  is  now  recognized 
that  the  crime  of  murder  is  not  separated 
from  all  other  crimes  by  such  a  gulf  as  to 
make  it  justly  visited  by  a  penalty  inflicted 
in  no  other  case.     Take  a  simple  instance. 

A,  a  half-starved  miserable  tramp,  goes 
out  on  a  lonely  country  road  armed  with 
a  knife,  intending  to  rob  the  first  passer- 
by. A  farmer  returning  from  market 
comes  along.  A  demands  his  money,  is 
refused,  and  in  the  struggle  that  follows, 
stabs  him  to  the  heart. 

B,  a  well-to-do  artisan,  has  a  grudge 
against  X,  a  former  employer,  who  has 
dismissed  him  for  gross  misconduct  and 
refused  to  give  him  a  character.  He  pur- 
chases a  dagger-knife,  waylays  X  at  night 
in  a  field,  and  makes  a  desperate  stab  at 
his  heart.  The  knife,  however,  strikes 
against  a  sandwich  box  in  X's  pocket,  and 
the  intended  victim  escapes  absolutely  un- 
injured. 

Now  of  the  two,  as  far  as  moral  gnilt  is 
concerned,  B's  offence  is  the  blacker,  yet 
A  will  be  hung  while  B  will  escape  with 
a  term  of  penal  servitude  liable  to  abridg- 
ment on  ticket  of  leave.* 

There  is,  however,  no  need  for  particu- 
lar instances.  There  are  offences  which, 
whether  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  guilt  involved,  or  from  that  of  the 
suffering  entailed,  are  more  grievous  and 
terrible  than  many  a  murder  ;  yet  the 
offenders  cither  escape  scot-free  or  with 
wholly  inadequate  punishment.  Hence  in 
case  after  case  of  murder  the  punishment 
seems  too  heavy  for  the  offence,  and  hence 
the  now  almost  invariable  agitation  for  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence. 

Another  circumstance  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  that  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  growing  more 
and  more  antagonistic  to  the  death  penal- 
ty. The  Friends,  and  perhaps  the  Uni- 
tarians, have  hitherto  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  have 
applied  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  so- 
cial questions  of  the  day.     Now  the  bulk 

*  It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  in  snoh  a 
case  A  wonld,  according  to  Mr.  Boebuck,  be 
incapable  of  reformation,  because  his  victim 
failed  to  carry  a  sandwich-box. 


of  the  religious  world  in  Eogland  is  fol- 
lowing their  example.  But  they  perceive 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  death  penalty 
involves  them  in  a  horrible  dilemma. 
They,  at  any  rate,  cannot,  in  the  face  of 
their  Master's  teaching,  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  murderers  are  past  repent- 
ance. When  the  allotted  interval  has  ex- 
pired, the  convict  is  either  impenitent  or 
penitent.  If  impenitent,  how  awful  to 
hurry  him  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head 
into  the  presence  of  that  God  who — more 
patient  than  we^ would  have  ^ren  him  a 
longer  time  for  repentance  I  If  sincerely 
penitent,  forgiven  by  God,  bom  into  a  new 
life,  what  but  the  clearest,  moat  absolute 
proof  that  his  death  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  society  can  justify  us  in  forthwith 
strangling  him  ? 

True,  says  the  Attorney -General  (Sir  J. 
Holker)  in  a  recent  debate,  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  give  so  brief  a  time  for  repentance 
before  you  execute  the  sentence,  but  yoa 
must  remember  the  murderer  (icave  hb  vic- 
tim still  less.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
shocking  application  of  the  discarded  prin- 
ciple, dear  to  lawyers  of  an  earlier  age, 
*'  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth'*  ? 

Finally  the  development  of  medical 
science  makes  capital  punishment  seem 
more  and  more  of  an  anachronism.  Out 
of  every  hundred  committals  for  murder 
in  England  there  result  about  forty-nine 
convictions,*  and  of  these  forty-nine  con- 
victs about  fourteen  on  an  average  are  in- 
sane. But  besides  this,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  many  have  been  hung  who 
were  practically  not  responsible  for  their 
actions.!  In  fact,  the  whole  question  of 
moral  responsibility  is  surrounded  with  so 
much  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  furnish  one 
more  strong  argument  against  taking  an 
irrevocable  step.  The  tendency  of  medi* 
cal  science  at  the  present  day  is  more  and 
more  to  refer  moral  delinquencies  in  part 
at  least  to  physical  causes,  and  it  may  often 
happen  that  a  convict's  reformation  is  be- 
gun by  the  prison  doctor  sooner  even  than 
by  the  chaplain. 

*  It  may  be  added  that  in  non-capital  caaea 
the  proportion  of  convictions  is  much  larger 
— 76.  This  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the 
question  of  certainty, 

f  e.g.  O'Donnell  in  1876.  He  had  aotnaUy 
been  in  an  asylum  within  two  years  of  his  exe- 
cution. Another  case  in  the  same  year  wai 
that  of  Marks— *' Mad  Marks*'  aa  he  wss 
called. 
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(6)  As  to  its  effeet  upon  the  sources  of 
evidence.  Under  this  bead  it  is  tinneoes- 
sarj  to  say  more  than  that  of  all  panish- 
ments  that  of  death  is  necessarily  in  this 
respect  the  worst.  Many  a  convict  is  the 
depositary  of  information  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  qnarter,  informa- 
tion which,  as  in  the  case  of  Habron,  may 
resolt  in  the  undoing  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
To  kill  such  a  prisoner  is  to  finally  seal 
against  ourselves  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  information. 

(1)  As  to  deterrent  effect.  I  have  left 
this  to  the  last,  as  being  the  roost  impor- 
tant testy  and  one  that  requires  the  fullest 
consideration.  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  believers  in  capi- 
tal punishment  base  their  devotion  solely 
on  the  ground  that  without  it  murders 
would  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
society  would  not  be  safe.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not 
warrant  these  apprehensions,  eight  out  of 
the  nine  would  in  all  probability  gladly 
abandon  their  position  and  join  the  move- 
ment for  abolition. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  supporters  of  the  death  penalty 
stand  as  to  this  matter  of  deterrence  in  a 
very  different  position  from  that  occupied 
by  its  opponents.  The  other  arguments 
used  in  its  favor  are  arguments  of  despair, 
sometimes  ingenious,  sometimes  not  even 
that,  as  the  diligent  student  of  Hansard  can 
sadly  bear  witness.  The  one  plea  for  the 
gallows,  strong  in  its  plausibility,  is  this  : 
—There  is  nothing  so  dear  to  a  man  as  his 
life  ;  therefore  the  threat  of  death  must  be 
the  most  terrible  and  the  most  efficacious. 

But  the  opponents  of  capital  punishment 
do  not  hazanl  their  cause  on  the  issue  of 
a  single  argument.  They  might  admit,  if 
facts  were  against  them,  that  the  death 
penalty  is  the  greatest  deterrent,  and  yet 
urge  its  abolition  on  the  other  grounds  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  its  uncertainty  and  irrevocabil- 
ity. For,  after  all,  deterrence  is  not  every- 
thing. If  the  threat  of  hanging  deters 
men  from  crime,  surely  the  threat  of  burn- 
ing or  a  preliminary  course  of  torture 
would  be  still  more  efficacious.*    Nay, 

*  Lord  Wensleydale,  giving  evidence  before 
the  Capital  Punishment  Commission,  said  no 
doubt  mutilation — the  putting  out  an  eye  or 
cutting  off  a  hand —would  be  a  most  efficient  de- 
terrent, but  he  thought  public  opinion  would 
not  tolerate  such  a  punishment.    (9.330.) 


wny  not  hand  over  the  convict  to  the  vivi- 
sectors,  and  thus  at  one  stroke  safeguard 
society,  spare  dumb  animals,  and  further 
the  advancement  of  science  ?  The  only 
logical  answer  that  could  be  given  to  such 
a  query  would  be,  that  we  should  in  the 
long  run  lose  more  than  we  should  gain. 
It  would  be  like  Bastiat's  famous  illustra- 
tion in  political  economy.  That  which  is 
seen  would  be  a  diminution  for  the  time 
in  the  number  of  murders.  That  which  is 
not  seen  would  be  the  slow,  but  certain 
deterioration  and  bratalizauon  of  society 
by  the  use  of  such  means.  And  precisely 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  hanging 
without  torture*  As  Mr.  John  Bright 
well  said  : — 

"  Whenever  you  hang  a  man  in  the  face  of 
the  public  und<>r  the  oiroumstanoes  to  which 
we  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country,  if  you 
do  in  the  slightest  degree  deter  from  crime  by 
the  flocking  nature  of  the  punishment,  I  will 
undertime  to  say  that  you  oy  so  much — nay, 
by  much  more— weaken  that  other  and  greater 
securi^  which  arisee  from  the  reverence  with 
which  human  life  is  regarded."  * 

Another  point  worth  remembering  is 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  men— especially  men  of  the  class 
from  whom  most  murderers  come — set 
upon  life,  their  own  or  their  neighbor's. 
The  trivial  grounds  upon  which  men,  wom- 
en, and  even  children,  will  commit  suicide 
is  a  proof  of  this,  which  the  benevolent 
verdict  *'  of  unsound  mind  ''  fails  to  im- 
peach. 

Another  proof  affecting  a  higher  class  in 
the  community  is  found  in  the  alacrity 
with  which  thousands  of  men,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  shilling  a  day  and  a  brass 
band,  will  lay  down  their  lives  in  a  quarrel 
as  to  the  merits  of  which  they  know  little 
and  care  less. 

But  the  great  fallacy  which  underlies 
the  plausible  argument  that  the  fear  of 
death  must  deter  is  this — it  assumes  that 
the  fear  operates  on  the  murderer's  mind 
at  a  particular  moment,  at  the  moment, 
namely,  when  he  is  committing  the  crime. 
But  this  is  an  extravagant  assumption, 
contradicted  by  the  facts  I  am  about  to 
refer  to.  It  may  very  well  be  that,  when 
brought  to  bay  in  a  court  of  justice,  con- 
fronted with  ail  the  solemn  paraphernalia 
of  the  law,  the  passion  of  hatred,  lust,  or 
greed  long  since  extinguished,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  then  death  looms  before  the 

•  Sanaard,  May  3d,  1864. 
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unhappy  wretch  as  the  roost  terrible  of 
possibilities.  But  that  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  having  committed  the 
crime  uninfluenced  by  the  slightest  thought 
of  the  penalty. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  to  mere  opin- 
ion on  this  question  of  deterrence.  We 
have  fortunately  a  considerable  body  of 
evidence  to  guide  us  in  forming  our  judg- 
ment, and  this  evidence  I  will  now  briefly, 
and  I  hope  impartially,  summarize. 

In  several  foreign  countries  Capital 
Punishment  has  been  either  expressly 
abolished  or  practically  dispensed  with. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  be  decisive.  Taking 
at  first  the  cases  of  entire  abolition  we  find 
as  follows  :— 

Holland. — Capital  punishment  abolished 
September,  1870  (as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
been  no  ezeoution  since  1860).  The  statistios 
of  murder  were  as  follows :  1861-9,  19  mur- 
ders ;  1871-9,  17  murders  ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  population. 

FtsulST>, — ^There  has  been  no  execntion 
since  1824.  The  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal states:  "The  Security  of  person  and 
property  has  not  been  in  the  least  diminished 
by  the  suspension  of  capital  punishment. 
Murders  are  extremely  rare." 

SwiTZBBLANi). — In  1874  capital  punishment 
was  abolished  by  the  Federal  Council.  In 
1879  Cantons  were  allowed  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, and  two  or  three  have  elected  to  rein- 
state the  death  penalty. 

Beloiuh.—- No  execution  since  1863.  In  the 
10  years  before  1863,  921  murders  ;  in  the  10 
years  after  1863,  703  murders. 

Pbussll— In  decade  1869-78,  484  persons 
sentenced  to  death,  only  one  execution  (Hddel). 

PoBTUOAL.— Capital  punishment  abolished. 

BouMANiiu — Capital  punishment  abolished. 

Tuscany. — ^No  execution  for  fifty  years. 

BussLL— Capital  punishment  only  retained 
for  treason  and  military  insubordination. 

Amebica. — Michigan,  capital  punishment 
abolished  in  1847  ;  Rhode  Island,  1852  ;  Wis- 
oonsin,  1853  ;  Iowa,  1872  ;  Maine,  1876. 

In  Michigan  the  statistics  show  that  since 
1847  murders  have  decreased,  relatively  to 
the  population,  51  per  cent.  As  to  Wis- 
consin, Governor  Washbume  writes  in 
1873  :— 

"  It  is  twenty  years  since  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  No  state  can  show 
greater  freedom  from  homicidal  crime.  With 
a  population  representing  almost  every  na- 
tionality, statistics  show  that  crime  instead  of 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  state  has 
actually  diminished. 

Of  Iowa,  Senator  Jessup  writes  in 
1876  :— 


**  Murder  in  the  first  degree  has  not  in- 
creased,  but  has  for  four  years  decreased. 
Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  old  law  there  was 
one  murder  for  every  800,000  people.  For  the 
four  years  since  abolition  there  has  been  one 
in  every  1,200,000.  There  is  more  Lynch  law 
where  tiie  gallows  is  retained." 

This  evidence  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied, and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  all  points 
in  one  direction. 

Next  let  us  take  the  cases  of  partial  dis- 
continuance. 

AusTBiA.— In  decade  1870-9,  806  death  sen- 
tences, 16  executions. 

SwKDEN. — From  1869-78, 32  death  sentences, 
3  executions. 

NoBWAT. — ^From  1869-78, 14  death  sentences, 
3  executions. 

Ambbioa. — In  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
and  Oregon,  capital  punishment  is  practically 
discontinued,  and  in  Louisiana  and  Minnesota 
almost  so. 

Of  all  these  cases  Switzerland  is  the  onlv 
one  that  even  a  perverse  ingenuity  can  use 
in  favor  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital 
punishment.  Even  there,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  Cantons  dispense  with  the 
death  penalty,  and  that  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  no  efficient  substitute  has  been  pro- 
vided. But  I  am  not  concerned  to  haggle 
over  every  single  item  of  evidence.  In 
the  face  of  the  grievous  disadvantages 
which  every  one  must  admit  are  insepa- 
rably connected  with  this  punishment,  it 
surely  lies  upon  its  advocates  to  prove  by 
overwhelming  evidence  that  society  is  not 
safe  without  it.  Instead  of  this,  the  evi- 
dence points  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tion. Society  seems  safer  and  human  life 
more  secure  where  reverence  for  it  is 
taught  by  precept  and  not  violated  in  prac- 
tice. It  may  be  true  sometimes,  as  Can- 
ning said,  that  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as 
figures  except  facts  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  assume  that  because  facts  and  fig- 
ures both  point  to  a  certain  conclusion, 
therefore  tnat  conclusion  is  wrong.  Yet 
this,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  the  po- 
sition into  which  the  advocates  of  the  death 
penalty  are  driven. 

There  are  several  minor  points  which  I 
cannot  discuss  within  the  necessary  limits 
of  an  article  such  as  this.  The  irregular 
and  practically  secret  appeal  to  the  Home 
Secretary  ;  perpetual  imprisonment  as  a 
substitute  for  death  ;  the  question  of  how 
to  deal  with  attacks  on  warders  where  such 
imprisonment  is  resorted  to  ;  these  and 
other  kindred  matters  are  subordinate  to 
the  main  question.     That  question  as  it 
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presents  itself  to  me  is  shortly  this.  If 
other  countries  and  our  owo  kiu  across  the 
sea  can  dispense  with  the  awful  penalty, 
why  not  we  ?  Is  there  still  any  grain  of 
truth  left  in  Mirabeau's  reproach,  or  are 
Englishmen  so  intractable  and  ferocious 
that  they  must  be  kept  in  with  a  more 
galling  bit  and  bridle  than  suffices  for 
their  neighbors  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  judges  and 
the  Church  are  both  in  favor  of  the  gal- 
lows. As  to  the  former,  Burke's  fine  say- 
ing is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Thurlow, 

**  The  law  is  a  soienoe  whioh  does  more  to 
qmoken  and  invigorate  the  nndecBtanding 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  leaming  pot  to- 
gether ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons 
very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize 
the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.'*  * 

Lord  Ellenborough  predicted  chaos  if 
men  were  not  to  be  hanged  for  petty  lar- 
ceny, and  Lord  Eldon  heartily  agreed. 
As  to  the  Church,  if  the  pews  lead  the 
way,  the  pulpit,  as  it  has  often  done  be- 


fore, will  grird  up  its  loins  and  follow 
meekly  afar  off. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Government,  in  a  recent 
debate,  refused  to  support  the  bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  on  the 
ground  that,  though  he  personally  was  ripe 
for  the  change,  English  public  opinion  was 
not.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  gallows  as  an 
outrage  on  justice,  humanity,  and  religion 
to  do  their  best  to  arouse  public  interest 
and  ripen  public  opinion. 

Lowell's  brave  words  are  singularly  ap- 
posite : — 

**  New  occasions  teach  new  duties,  time  makes 
ancient  good  onconth, 

They  most  npward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

Lo,  before  us  ^eam  her  camp-fires,  we  our- 
selves must  pilgrims  be  ; 

Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter's  sea, 

2fbr  attempt  tfu  future*s  portal  voUh  <A«  pasVs 
blood-rusted  key.*' 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Sicily  has,  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
become  much  more  frequented  than  it  used 
to  be  either  by  travellers  or  by  tourists. 
By  travellers  we  may  understand  those 
who  journey  with  some  distinct  rational 
object  before  them,  be  it  politics,  antiqui- 
ties, geology,  botany,  or  any  other.  They 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  tourists, 
who  come  only  because  the  fancy  takes 
them  to  go  somewhither  and  a  further 
fancy  leads  them  to  Sicily,  In  that  island 
the  two  classes  may  be  easily  known  from 
one  another.  A  geographical  test  marks 
them  out.  The  tourist  does  not  venture 
himself  beyond  some  half-a-dozen  well- 
known  towns,  in  some  of  which  he  will 
lind  all  the  refinements  of  European  civili- 
zation, and  in  all  some  approach  to  them. 
The  traveller  goes  further,  and  does  not 
always  fare  worse.  For  the  sake  of  his  ob- 
ject, whatever  it  is,  he  can  put  up  with  a 
few  little  inconveniences,  and  his  reward 
is  to  find  a  good  deal  everywhere  in  his 
own  special  line  and  a  good  deal  of  other 

*  Speech  on  American  Taxation* 


kinds  thrown  into  the  bargain.  If  a  man 
has  simply  gone  round  by  Palermo,  Gir- 
genti,  Syracuse,  Taormina,  unless  he  can 
plead  real  shortness  of  time,  shortness  of 
time  not  of  his  own  making,  he  may  be 
set  aside.  If  he  has  climbed  up  to  Cen- 
torbi  and  Castrogiovanni,  if  he  has  made 
his  way  to  the  lake  of  the  Palici  and  to 
the  mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba,  then  be 
may  be  greeted  as  a  brother.  If  he  has 
not  gone  with  one's  own  particular  ob- 
ject, he  must  have  gone  with  some  other 
object  no  less  praiseworthy.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  can  have  gone  to  any 
of  those  places  simply  because  it  is  the 
correct  thing  to  go  to  it. 

My  own  business  in  Sicily  has  naturally 
been  the  study  of  the  historic  sites  and  the 
great  buildings  of  the  bland.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  work  at  these  things  with- 
out bringing  in  some  other  things  as  well. 
An  inquirer  in  Sicily  is  driven,  however 
small  his  preparation  may  be,  to  attempt 
something  in  the  way  of  geology  and 
something  in  the  way  of  numismatics. 
Both  subjects  are  of   importance  every- 
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where,  bat  they  are  of  special  importance 
in  Sicily.  The  historical  inqairer,  even  if 
he  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  geol- 
ogy, cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  island  has  had  the 
most  powerful  effect  on  its  history.  This 
is  of  course  an  obvioas  tmth  everywhere  ; 
but  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  more 
strongly  in  some  countries  than  in  others. 
The  peculiar  history  of  Sicily  could  have 
happened  only  in  a  land  such  as  Sicily  and 
placed  in  the  geographical  position  of  Sic- 
ily. So  it  is  even  with  those  lands  of 
which  we  might  be  tempted  to  say  that 
they  have  no  geographical  position,  and 
therefore  no  history.  But  m  Sicily  such 
thoughts  are  brought  home  to  one  at  every 
step.  The  coast  and  the  hills,  the  hills 
with  their  hill-cities,  have  their  story  to 
tell ;  and  ^tna  rises  above  all,  the  might- 
iest witness  of  the  forces  which  have  made 
Sicily  what  it  is.  And  the  physical  phie- 
nomena  of  the  land  stand  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  oldest  religion  of  the 
land.  This  too  may  very  well  be  true 
everywhere  ;  but  it  is  not  everywhere  that 
the  physical  phsenomena  are  of  the  same 
marked  kind  that  they  are  in  Sicily.  As 
the  physical  phsenomena  of  Sicily  impress 
the  modem  traveller  more  deeply  than  the 
physical  phaonomena  of  lands  of  tamer 
character,  so  we  may  fairly  believe  that 
they  impressed  the  minds  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  more  deeply  than  could  hap- 
pen in  tamer  lands.  The  constant  work- 
ing of  volcanic  forces  on  every  side  led  the 
early  people  of  Sicily,  those  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  island,  to  become  the 
special  votaries  of  the  powers  of  the 
nether  world.  We  see  this  clearly  when- 
ever we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  untouched 
Sikel  religion  :  we  see  it,  but  less  clearly, 
when  the  old  Sikel  stories  and  the  old 
Sikel  worship  have  been  brought  within 
the  Greek  range,  and  tricked  out  with  all 
the  gorgeous  fancies  of  Greek  mythology. 
Almost  every  Sicilian  legend  has  some- 
thing in  some  way  or  other  to  do  with  the 
powers  beneath  the  earth.  Here  the  vol- 
canic crater  still  sends  up  its  stream  of 
mud,  or  its  bubbling  waters,  or  its  gas 
that  slays  all  creatures  that  press  too  near 
to  it.  Here  are  the  still  active  burning 
mountains,  the  great  furnace  of  ^tna  him- 
self and  his  lesser  fellows  on  the  isles  of 
Lipari.  Then  there  are  the  milder  gifts 
of  the  nether  powers,  the  hot  springs 
bursting  from  below — sent  up,  so  legend 


said,  by  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  to  re- 
fresh the  wearied  benefactor  of  mankind. 
There  are  the  deep  holes  in  the  hill-side 
or  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  look  as 
if  they  could  not  fail  to  be  paths  leading 
to  the  under  world.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  also  are  bron^i^t  within  the  same 
range  of  thought ;  they  are  looked  on  as 
the  kindly  gift  of  the  nether  powers  sent 
up  from  below.  And  when  fancy  had 
made  its  way  under  the  earth,  it  did  not 
stop  without  making  paths  underneath  the 
waters  also.  The  fountains  in  the  isle  of 
Ortygia  and  in  the  neighboring  harbor  sug- 
gested the  tale  how  Arethonsa  fled  beneath 
the  waves,  and  how  Alpheios  followed  her 
from  Feloponn^sos  to  Sicily.  And  the 
likeness  of  the  phsBnomena  of  Stromboli 
and  Volcano  to  those  of  .^na,  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  furnaces  of  t^e  great  and  of 
the  small  islands  blazed  in  turn,  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  fire-god  and  his  giant  work- 
men could  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by 
a  road  beneath  earth  and  sea.  There  are 
few  parts  of  Sicily  where  we  may  not 
either  light  on  a  volcanic  stone  from  the 
great  mountain  or  else  find  ourselves  at  no 
great  distance  from  some  smaller  manifes- 
tation of  the  nether  powers.  When  we 
sail  round  the  hill  of  Syracuse  we  see 
clearly  how  the  limestone  which  gives  the 
scenery  its  main  features  sits  on  a  lower 
stratum  of  volcanic  matter.  It  looks  like 
a  wall,  say  the  great  wall  of  Sens,  which 
has  been  broken  down  and  built  up  again 
in  a  later  style.  And  it  is  wonderful, 
after  gazing  on  these  oldest  layers  of  all, 
to  be  told  that  iBtna  is  actually  the  young- 
est mountain  of  Sicily,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  hills  of  Oentorbi  were  not 
outtopped  by  his  vaster  height.  Yet  .£tna 
is  old  enough  to  have  made  the  peninsula 
of  NazoB  in  unrecorded  days,  and  abiding 
enough  to  have  changed  the  coast  <^  Ca- 
tania in  days  which  seem  as  yesterday. 
Everywhere  the  powers  of  fire  are  the  eld- 
est and  the  youngest  things  in  the  great 
island  and  its  satellites ;  and  the  powers 
of  fire  constantly  show  themselves  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the 
waters.  In  the  primffival  conception  of 
the  nether  world  both  have  their  share. 

In  such  a  land  as  this  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  turn  geologist.  And  it  is 
]ust  as  impossible  to  help  turning  numis- 
matiat  also.  Coins  are  everywhere  among 
the  best  forms  of  historical  evidence  ;  but 
Sicily  is  among  the  lands  where  they  have 
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a  speeial  valae.  I  would  not  say  that 
they  have  greater  value  in  Sicily  than  they 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world — it 
moBt  be  remembered  that,  for  nnmiematic 
purposes  at  any  rate,  all  Sicily  counts  as 
part  of  the  Greek  world.  I  know  by  ex- 
perioice  how  precious  the  evidence  of 
coins  is  for  the  hisUnian  in  the  only  other 
part  of  Greek  history  where  I  have  had 
occasion  to  employ  it  to  any  extent.  The 
history  of  the  Achaian  League  undoubted- 
ly needs  the  help  of  the  numismatist  to  set 
it  forth  in  its  luhieBs.  But  it  strikes  me 
that  the  Sicilian  coins  have  a  special  inter- 
est of  their  own,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
coins  of  any  other  part  of  the  Greek 
world,  if  I  had  been  called  on  to  apply 
them  as  I  have  been  called  on  to  apply 
those  of  Sicily,  might  have  an  equal  in- 
terest. Their  abundance  is  wonderful  ; 
everybody,  great  and  small,  is  ready  with 
handfuls  of  them  to  tempt  the  traveller  ; 
but  it  is  not  wise  for  any  but  the  thorough 
expert  to  buy.  And  the  beauty  of  many 
of  them  is  wonderful.  We  do  feel  that 
there  are  arts  in  which  the  world  has  gone 
back,  when  we  compare  our  "  Jubilee" 
coinage  with  the  splendid  works  of  the 
Syracusan  mint  sprelEui  over  many  genera- 
tions. Be  the  head  Arethousa,  be  it 
Queen  Philistis,  there  is  one  form  of  art 
in  its  highest  shape.  Only  one  wicked 
little  thought  will  thrust  itself  in  ;  when 
these  wonderful  pieces  were  every-day 
furniture  for  the  pocket  and  the  counter, 
was  it  not  a  little  awkward  that  their  very 
artistic  perfection  hindered  them  from  be- 
ing piled  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  rou' 
lean  f  But  it  is  not  only  the  mere  beauty 
that  gives  these  coins  their  value.  The 
gradual  changes  of  political  life  come 
home  to  us,  when  we  see  that  a  coin  of 
Dionysios  bears  no  badge  of  tyranny*- 
why  should  it  ?  If  we  had  asked  Diony- 
sios what  he  was,  he  would  have  answered 
that  he  was  general  of  the  commonwealth 
vested  with  extraordinary  powers.  Agath- 
oklds  first  puts  simply  his  name,  then 
his  name  with  the  kingly  title  ;  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  go  on  from  the  super- 
scription to  the  image.  In  the  days  of 
avowed  kingship,  under  the  second  Hierdn 
and  his  house,  there  is  no  disguise.  We 
have  both  image  and  superscription  of  king 
and  queen  and  royal  issue,  till  in  the  last 
days  of  all,  in  the  few  moments  of  the 
revived  commonwealth,  the  heads  of  kings 
and  queens  give  way  again  to  the  heads  and 


forms  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes. 
And  to  turn  to  cities  whose  numismatic 
store  is  less  rich  than  that  of  Syracuse,  it 
is  instructive  to  come  to  know  each  city  by 
its  badge,  to  mark  the  crab  of  Akragas, 
the  cock  of  Himera,  the  cock  whoso  crow- 
ing, could  we  hear  it,  would  doubtless 
help  to  show  that  the  sound  of  ^JfAepa  and 
i^fiepa  were  not  quite  so  unlike  as  the 
modem  English  schoolmaster  makes  them. 
Then  there  are  the  superscriptions  to 
study ;  the  letters  ' '  traced  from  the 
right,"  not  on  "  linen  white,*'  but  on  sil- 
ver and  copper,  the  archaic  letters  and 
archaic  spelling,  when  the  XYRAQOZIOI 
still  kept  their  koppa  and  the  HENNAIOI 
had  not  thought  of  dropping  their  hita. 
And  instructive  above  all  is  it  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Hellenic  art  in  the  coinage  of 
cities  that  were  not  Hellenic,  to  see  how 
the  Sikel,  gradually  growing  into  the 
adopted  Greek,  took  the  art  and  the  speech 
of  his  teacher  as  his  own,  how  even  the 
Phoenician,  representative  of  a  rival  and 
an  older  civilization,  did  not  scruple  to 
copy  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  When  we 
remember  that  it  was  from  the  PhoBuician 
that  the  Greek  learned  the  art  of  writing 
and  the  use  of  coined  money,  it  is  strange 
to  see  a  coin  of  Panormos  modelled  after 
the  types  of  the  Greek  moneyer,  to  see  the 
Punic  name  of  the  Punic  city  exchanged 
for  the  foreign  name  which  it  bore  upon 
Greek  lips,  and  graven  in  letters  of  the 
shape  into  which  the  Greek  had  gradually 
changed  the  ancient  gift  of  the  Phoenician. 
But  my  business  in  Sicily  was  not  with 
the  geology  or  the  coins,  but  with  the 
buildings  and  the  historic  sites.  I  have 
now  paid  Sicily  three  visits,  each  of  sev* 
eral  months'  length,  in  1877-8,  1886-7, 
and  1886-9.  In  my  first  visit  I  studied 
Palermo  pretty  thoroughly,  and  I  saw  the 
objects  in  its  neighborhood,  as  Monreale 
and  Solunto  ;  I  saw  also  enough  of  Gir- 
genti,  Syracuse,  Catania,  Taormina,  and 
Messina  to  know  something  about  them. 
But  I  did  not  do  much  more.  In  truth  I 
hardly  got  beyond  the  tourist's  round  or 
part  of  it ;  for  that  time  I  might  count  as 
a  tourist.  I  was  in  Sicily  for  health  rather 
than  study.  I  contrived  to  do  some  study 
as  well ;  but  I  was  specially  forbidden  to 
go  any  whither  where  the  journey  would 

five  me  the  least  hardship  or  difficulty, 
[y  Second  visit  was  chiefly,  my  third  al- 
most wholly,  a  visit  of  work  ;  in  them  I 
may  say  that  I  have  seen  most  of  the  chief 
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BiteA  and  buildings  of  tbe  island,  though  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  still  several  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance  which  I  have  not 
seen,  but  which  I  do  not  despair  of  some 
day  seeing.  In  my  second  visit  I  went 
over  most  of  my  old  ground  again,  and 
specially  made  a  more  careful  study  of 
Syracuse  in  a  stay  of  five  weeks.  And  I 
had  then  a  privilege  which  I  had  not  on 
my  third  visit.  In  1887  it  was  possible  to 
get  good  quarters  in  the  m«)st  perfect  sit- 
uation in  the  world,  looking  right  over  the 
Great  Harbor.  One  might  spend  the 
morning  in  reading  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydidcs  at  the  open  window,  turning  one's 
head  a  little  as  the  story  told  of  the  taking 
of  Pl^mmyrion  or  of  the  last  sea  fight  in 
the  innermost  haven,  and  then  spend  the 
afternoon  in  going  over  the  actual  ground 
and  water  for  one's  self.  The  first  sight 
we  saw  in  the  rooming  was  the  shattered 
columns  of  Olympian  Zeus  white  in  the 
early  sunlight ;  the  next  turn  of  the  head 
was  to  see  whether  the  amount  of  snow  on 
^tna  was  more  or  less  than  it  had  been 
yesterday.  All  this  might  be  done  in 
1887  at  the  dependence  of  the  Albergo  Vit* 
toria.  By  1889  the  depeiuience  had — add- 
ing insult  to  injury — been  turned  into  a 
Turkish  consulate  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Al- 
bergo Yittoria  itself  in  a  narrow  street. 
But  the  air  of  Syracuse,  even  when  blow- 
ing up  a  narrow  street,  is  better  than  the 
air  of  other  places  blowing  straight  from 
the  sea  or  the  hills,  and  the  walk  on  Epip- 
olai,  the  boat  to  Pl^mmyrion,  could  be 
had  in  \SS\f  as  well  as  in  1887.  But  be- 
sides a  better  examination  of  Syracuse,  I 
saw  again  other  places  which  I  had  seen  in 
1878  and  some  most  important  places 
which  I  had  not  seen  then.  I  was  then 
forbidden  to  go  into  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner, forbidden  among  other  things  to  see 
the  remains  of  Segesta  and  Selinunte.  All 
this  I  saw  in  1887,  together  with  the 
height  of  Eryx,  the  low  peninsula  of  Tra- 
pani,  the  ditch  and  the  later  wall  of  Mar- 
sala. If  our  boat  failed  to  reach  the  isle 
of  Motya — San  Pantaleone  it  calls  itself 
now — we  thereby  gained  an  experience  of 
the  shallows  and  seaweed  of  the  ancient 
haven  of  Lily  bain,  which  made  it  easier 
to  appreciate  the  skill  and  daring  of  Han- 
nibal the  Rhodian,  when  he  sailed  in  and 
out  in  the  teeth  of  the  Roman   fleet.* 

*  Hannibal  the  Bhodian,  whose  exploits  are 
recorded  by  Polybios  (i.  4&),  was  not,  it  may 


And  I  also  in  1887  made  my  first  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  islandi 
by  a  short  visit  to  Castrogiovanni,  loftiest 
and,  in  its  memories,  most  venerable  of 
Sicilian  towns.  The  height  of  Henna  has 
never  really  changed  its  name  ;  Arabic 
Casr-jannij  Norman  Castram-johannu^ 
modem  Castrogiovanni^*  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  John,  but  is  a 
simple  corruption  of  Castram  Henna.  It 
is  only  a  few  scraps  of  the  famous  temple 
of  the  protecting  goddesses  of  Sicily,  only 
a  few  further  scraps  of  walls  and  gates  and 
roads  and  Sikel  tombs  in  the  rock,  that 
Henna  has  now  to  show.  Such  architec- 
ture as  it  has  is  mainly  of  the  fourteenth 
century  :  and  the  quarters  there,  unless 
they  have  mended  within  the  last  two 
years,  make  us  feel  the  more  for  Cardinal 
Newman  when  he  lay  there,  as  was  then 
thought,  sick  unto  death.  But  the  site  is 
the  same  in  all  ages  ;  the  city  set  on  an 
hill  is  sometimes  hid  by  the  very  reason  of 
its  height,  when  the  clouds  come  lower 
than  its  summit.  Whether  from  above  or 
below,  it  is  wonderfnl  to  see  the  sweeping 
round  both  the  hill  and  town  of  Castrogio- 
vanni and  the  slightly  lower  hill  and  town 
of  Calascibetta  beside  it.  The  last  name 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  the  Saracen,  and 
the  Saracen  has  played  his  part  on  the  hill 
of  Henna  also.  The  holy  place  of  the 
Sikel,  tbe  seat  of  the  worship  which  the 
Greek  took  over  from  him,  became  the 
special  stronghold,  first  of  the  Christian 
striving  against  the  invading  Mussulman 
and  then  of  the  Mussulman  striving  against 
the  invading  Christian.  Henna  is  * '  in- 
expugnabilis^'  in  Livy,  and  '^  I'insupera- 
bile' '  is  still  the  formal  epithet  of  Castro- 
giovanni. After  many  years'  fighting,  the 
Saracen  did  win  the  height  from  the  East- 
Roman  ;  but  by  no  fighting,  by  no  battles 
won  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  could  the  Nor- 
man win  the  height  from  the  Saracen.  It 
yielded  only  when  the  last  emir,  touched, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  constancy  of  a 
Christian  martyr,  himself  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  threw  in  his  lot  with  his  new 
brethren,  f 

be  well  to  explain,  a  native  of  Rhodes  with  a 
Phoenician  name,  but  a  genuine  Carthaginian. 
How  he  came  by  hia  surname  no  one  seems  to 
know. 

*  So  written  in  books  ;  but  the  people  still 
call  it  something  much  more  like  (Jasr-jannL 

t  The  story  of  Chamnt,  more  aoourately  Ibn 
Hammdd,  is  told  by  Geoffrey  Malaterra,  iv.  6, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Muratori's  Scri^pU^rw, 
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It  is  somewbat  strange  that  tbe  legend 
of  the  goddesses  of  Henna,  the  most  fa- 
moos  of  the  legends  of  Sicily,  shonfd  be 
presented  in  its  fall  ^pe  only  in  the  Irenes 
of  Latin  poets,  and  in  its  fairest  shape  only 
in  the  last  Latin  poet  who  is  allowed  to 
pass  as  '^  classical. "  It  seems  most  likely 
that  the  oldest  conception  of  Persephond 
was  that  which  made  her  the  swfnl  qneen 
of  the  nether- world,  and  knew  nothing  of 
her  as  the  nnsospecting  maiden  carried  off 
in  the  midst  of  her  sports  by  tbe  lord  of 
tbe  neiher^world.  This  is  a  qnestion  for 
scientifio  mythologists  ;  what  concerns  my 
subject  is  that  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
l^end  *'  De  Raptu  Froserpinte"  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Henna  or  with  Sicily  at  alL 
The  Homeridian  hymn  to  Ddmdtdr  tells 
the  story  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  daagh* 
ter  and  of  the  sorrowfaf  searcbings  of  the 
moth^  ;  bnt  there  is  no  mention  of  Sici- 
ly ;  Eleasis,  not  Henna,  is  the  holy  place 
of  the  goddesses  in  whose  interest  Uio  tale 
is  told.  By  Pindar's  time  Ddmdt^r  and 
her  danghter  are  fnlly  established  as  the 
patoon-goddesses  of  Sicily  ;  the  island  is 
giv^i  to  Peisephon^  by  Zens  as  her  wed- 
ding-gift.* But  there  is  nothing  about 
Henna.  The  town  is  ever  and  anon  men- 
tioned in  Sicilian  history  among  other  Sikel 
towns  ;  bat  the  notion  that  inland  Henna 
was  a  colony  of  Syracase  rests  on  the 
weakest  of  aathority,f  and  the  notion  tliat 
Oel6n  boilt  the  temple  of  Henna  rests  on 
a  mere  misreading.  (  Bat  Henna  appears 
clearly  as  the  city  of  the  goddesses  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  massacre  in  the  Han- 
nibalian  war  ;  §  Cicero  describes  the  place 
and  sketches  the  local  Atery,  |  which  first 
Ovid,  ^  and  then  Claudian  more  folly, 
were  to  trick  oat  with  all  the  splendors  of 
their  Terse.  Ovid  had  been  in  Sicily,** 
and  he  had  used  his  eyes  well  when  he 
was  there ;  bat  it  seems  a  little  strange 
thai  the  goddesses  of  Henna  should  have 
to  wait  fol*  the  fullest  tribute  ever  paid  to 
theui  from  the  same  lips  which  sang  the 
praises  <^  Stilicho.  No  poet  before 
Claudian  would  have  brought  in  the  yel- 

The  martjridom  of  SUas,  a  Sacaosn,  who  had 
embraced  Christianitj,  oomes  in  iii.  20. 

•  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  23. 

t  Steph.  Byx.  in  "Bvpo, 

X  DickL  zi.  26,  where  for  Mrvifif  soms  have 
read  'Bvmv. 

g  LIvy,  xxiv.  27-29. 

I  Cio.  Vsrr.  iv.  48. 

f  Fast.  iv.  435,  Meten.  v.  385. 

••  Pont.  U.  10,  22. 
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low  Goths  in  even  a  casual  allusion  in  a 
poem  tn  honor  of  the  patronesses  of  Hen- 
na.* '  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  seems 

"  Gyane  totnm  sapereminet  agmen 
Qnalis  Anasonidam  pelifs  exnltat  aduncis 
Pnlcra  cohors,  qnoties  Areton  popolata  virago 
Hippo! jte  niveas  duoit  post  pneha  tonnaa  ; 
Seu,fiavoi  strmvitrt  ^Ma«." 

to  me^  that  the  worship  of  Henna  was  an 
original  Sikel  worship,  which  the  Greeks 
adopted  and  worked  into  the  range  of  their 
own  mytholoj^y.  Some  Sikel  deities  wor- 
shipped at  Henna  were  ruled  to  be  the 
same  as  their  own  D^m^t6r  and  Per- 
sephone ;*the  story  of  DSm^t^r  and  Per- 
sephonS  was  carried  over  to  Sicily,  and  a 
place  was  found  for  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Henna.  Pindar  had  a  call  to  siniii;  of 
them  as  goddesses  of  Sicily,  but  no  call  to 
sing  of  them  as  goddesses  of  Henna.  In 
his  day  Henna,  though  doubtless  fast  put- 
ting on  Greek  ways,  was  still  a  Sikel  city, 
and  none  of  its  citizens  would  have  been 
allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  games  of 
Greece.  Pindar  was  therefore  never  called 
on  to  make  an  ode  in  honor  of  a  man  of 
Henna,  and  there  was  no  special  reason  to 
say  anvthing  about  Henna  in  the  odes 
which  ne  did  make  in  honor  of  men  of 
Syracuse,  Akragas,  and  Kamarina.  The 
Roman  lords  of  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  as  much  struck  with  Henna  as  they 
were  with  Syracuse,  and  by  their  time  the 
Sikel  towns  had  become  thoroughly  Greek. 
And  after  all  there  was  a  certam  fitness  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  tribute  to  the  Sikel 
goddesses  came  from  Italian  hands.  With 
Ovid  and  Claudian  a  tongue  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Sikel  came  again  to 
be  used  in  their  honor. 

The  Uke  of  Pergusa,  whence  the  Maiden 
— the  daughter  of  D^mdtdr  emphatically 
so  called — was  carried  off  by  her  gloomy 
bridegroom,  was  one  of  the  points  which 
I  did  not  see  till  1889,  Tbe  description 
which  the  poets  give  of  the  wealth  of  flow- 
ers which  surround  it  seem  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, at  least  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary ;  but  there  are  flpwers  there,  though  I 
did  not  chance  to  see  a  hundred-headed 
narcissus.  But  the  spot  is  well  suited  to 
become  the  holy  place  of  a  Sikel  worship, 
well  suited  to.have  the  l^end  of  Aid6neus 
and  PersephonS  translated  to  it  There  is 
much  about  it  to  suggest  the  nether- world. 
It  stands  well  by  itself,  fenced  in  by  hills 


^Se  Bapt  Pros,  ii  62  : 
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of  Taiioas  heigbts^  ratber  low,  it  must  be 
confessed,  at  some  points.  A  hill  that 
eomes  between  hinders  it  from  being  seen 
from  the  height  of  Henna,  bat  the  height 
of  Henna  can  be  seen  from  some  points  of 
its  circuit,  a  circait  which  may  be  walked 
round  in  somewhat  more  than  an  hoar. 
The  lake,  if  less  strongly  marked  than  the 
lake  of  Alba,  is  still  plainly  a  volcanic 
crater  ,  its  waters  are  said  at  times  to  send 
up  gases,  but  there  clearly  is  nothing 
deadly  about  them  at  ordinary  times.  The 
fowler  loves  the  lake  of  Pergusa  as  well  as 
that  of  Lentiui  or  ^^  the  great  Yolsinian 
mere"  itself;  Around  the  labs  are  sev- 
eral holes  in  the  hill-sides  which  look  very 
much  as  if  the  black  horses  of  A¥d6Deus 
might  at  any  moment  come  out  of  them. 
But,  if  you  go  into  them,  you  find  no  di- 
rect  passage  to  the  realm  of  Aid6neus  that 
way.  Altogether  the  poets,  after  the 
manner  of  poets,  have  rather  overdone  the 
wonders  of  the  place ;  but  one  can  see 
easily  how  the  wnole  story  came  about. 
Wherever  the  Nysaian  plain  may  be  from 
which  the  Maiden  is  carried  off  in  the 
Homeridian  hymn,*  or  rather,  whichever 
of  several  Nysaian  plains  the  poet  was 
thinking  of,  he  who  planted  the  story 
there  could  hardly  have  done  better  in  the 
way  of  topographical  fitness  than  he  who 
planted  it  at  Pergusa.  The  spot  was  a 
natural  home  for  the  paganism  of  the  81- 
kel  ;  a  Latin  poet  in  the  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Empire  has  done  more  than  any  man 
to  make  it  the  adopted  home  of  the  pa- 
ganism of  the  Greek. 

In  1889,  having  the  chthonian  religion 
of  the  Sikels  specially  in  my  mind,  I  saw 
all  the  volcanic  spots  of  Sicily  that  I  could 
get  to,  save  only  the  great  one  of  all, 
which  I  left  to  the  mountain-climbers.  In 
1856  I  went  up  one  Pyrenee  ;  as  I  learned 
nothing,  as  I  did  not  see  Aquitaine  like  a 
map,  with  the  Garonne  making  its  way 
from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  I  never  tried 
anything  again  on  that  scale,  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  with  more  moderate  heights  like 
that  of  Henna,  from  which  some  geog- 
raphy is  to  be  learned.  I  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  say  whether  the  Eykl6pes,  in 
their  later  shape  of  thundersmiths,  do  really 
carry  on  their  trade  in  the  furnace  of 
JEinA,  and  whether  HSphaistos  himself 
still  works  in  brass  anywhere  in  the  islet 

*  Etc  ^rfp^pav,  17.  8he  was  playing  with  the 
Oeean  nympks,  a  ffood-  way  thevefofe,  one 
would  think,  from  Henna. 


of  Lipari.*  But  the  Sikel  gods  preside 
over  many  spots  where  the  nether  powers 
are  strong,  and  which  are  more  easily  got 
at.  I  do  not  know  whetlior  there  is  any 
legend  or  tradition  attaching  to  the  great 
mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba  a  few  milea 
north  of  Girgenti ;  there  oertainly  ought 
to  be.  The  low  hills  for  a  long  way  roond 
covered  with  the  outpourings  of  mod,  the 
craters  with  gas*— gas  that  can  be  set  fire 
to— bubbling  up  from  the  water,  are  a 
study  for  the  geoloffiat,  but  there  shoold 
be  something  for  Sie  mythologist  also. 
But  I  have  no  story  to  tell  of  Maccalaba, 
no  primeval  power  to  connect  it  with. 
Solinus  describes  it  amone  the  physical 
wonders  of  Sioily^  f  and  that  is  •  all  the 
mention  I  have  seen  of  it.  The  like  is  the 
case  witii  a  less^  phssnomenon  of  the  same 
kind  near  Caltanisetta,- called  Terra  Pilata. 
It  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that,  thongh 
Maccaluba  needs  no  mountain^olimbing, 
it  needs  a  good  deal  of  heavy  walking, 
while  Terra  Pilata  lies  not  many  yards  ont 
of  a  main  road.  And  those  whose  tastes 
take  in  objects  of  different  kinds,  may,  by 
going  a  little  out  of  the  way,  combine  the 
natural  wonders  with  a  monastery  (Badia 
di  Santo  Spirito)  which  still  ke^pe  some 
small  pieces  oi  the  days  of  the  Norman 
princes.  The  immediate  scenery  too  la 
much  finer  than  that  about  Maccalaba ; 
but  then  the  volcano  is  very  much  smaller* 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  scientific  description 
the  two  would  go  exactly  together ;  to  the 
unlearned  in  such  matters  the  chief  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  that  Maccaluba  has  many 
craters,  while  Terra  Pilata  has,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  onl  v  one.  Here  too  I  coold  find  ^ 
po  Sikel  gods  ;  I  was  more  lucky  at  Pa* 
tem6,  the  Greater  or  Geleatic  Hybla.  The 
town  lies  inland,  on  the  way  from  Catania 
to  Centorbi ;  at  least  I  took  it  in  a  jonmev 
from  Catania  to  Centorbi,  which  also  took 
in  Misterbianoo  and  Adem6.  The  t6wn 
itself  stands  nearly  isolated,  and  its  idaop* 
olis,  now  crowned  by  several  churches  and 
the  Norman  castle,  is  a  striking  object 
in  the  view.  It  seems  now  generally 
agreed  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  GMeatic 
Hybla — not  the  Greater  Hybla,  which  was 


♦  Thue.  iii  88. 

f  Maooaluba  is  dearly  referred  to  i^i  the  de- 
Boription,  V.  24.  '*  Ag^  Agrigentinns  ereotal 
limosas  soatonigines  et  at  venao  fontinm  snfB^ 
ciant  rivis  sabministrandis,  its  in  hao  Sioilto 
parte  solo  nomquam  defldente  loteraa  rej^ec- 
tatione  terram  terra  evomit." 
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cloee  to  Megara — the  eeat  of  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  from  whom  this  and  two 
other  towns  took  their  name,  the  home  of 
sootbsa]Fors  of  special  skill  in  the  interpre- 
taltoQ  of  dreamsy  about  whom  a  good  deal 
maj  be  found  in  Pausanias  and  else- 
where»*  But  she  has  not  till  lately  given 
any  sign  of  her  presence  ;  the  chief  <%ject 
at  Patemo  has  been  the  castle,  an  object 
certainlj  of  no  nnai\  accoont  in  its  own 
line^  a  keep  of  the  twelfth,  possibly  the 
deventh^  century  with  a  good  many  win- 
dows of  the  fifteenth.  And  down  below 
there  were  mineral  springs  to  be  seen, 
whose  nse  goes  back  at  least  to  Roman 
times,  as  also  lava  blocks  and  other  such 
signs  as  might  be  looked  for  so  near  to 
.i^na.  But  of  late  years  the  goddess 
Hybla  has  revealed  herself  more  fujly.  In 
1676 — I  was  in  Sicily  at  the  time,  but  I 
never  heard  of  it  till  1668 — a  mud-volcano 
which  had  slept  for  ages  broke  out  and 
covered  a  wide  space  of  the  low  ground 
below  the  town,  I  marked  the  appear- 
ance from  the  castle-hill ;  Dennis  and 
GselUfels  had  naturally  nothing  to  tell  of 
an  eruption  which  happened  since  they 
wrote  ;  but  I  saw  for  myself  and  asked 
some  questions.  The  bubbling  goes  on, 
and  the  uoscientifio  will  class  the  phenom- 
ena of  Patemo  with  those  of  Maccaluba 
and  Terra  Pilata«  And  here  at  last  we 
have  the  means  of  connei^ing  the  natural 
ph»nomenon  with  the  primitive  religion. 
One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Hybla,  like  the 
goddesses  of  Henna,  was  a  chthonian 
power  who  manifested  herself  in  tlie  work^ 
ing  of  the  mud-volcano  and  of  the  mineral 
springs  to  boot.  Strengthened  in  this  be* 
lief,  we  may  even  go  on  to  the  special 
home  of  the  fire-god,  to  Aderno,  the  Had- 
ranon  of  Dionysios,  the  holy  place  of 
Hadranos,  on  its  ledge  below  ^na^  look*- 
ing  out  on  the  heights  of  Centorbi«  We 
may  trace  out  what  Is  left  of  the  walks  and 
<^  the  temple,  the  temple  once  guarded 
by  the  thousand  d(^  whose  wonderful 
training  outdid  that  of  the  dogs  of  Saint 
Bernard  :  f  and  fresh  from  the  goddess 
Uybia  of  that  ilk,*  we  may  venture  to  be- 

*  Pans.  y.  23-6.  Schnbring  has  settled 
everything  by  a  happy  emendation  in  Stephen 
of  E^rzantinm.  It  may  be  w^  to  explain  that 
iheie  ia  atrietly  no  MowU  H^bla  in  Sidly. 
There  were  three  towns  of  the  name,  from  one 
of  whieh,  that  elose  to  Megara,  the  **  Hybleai 
montes'*  got  so  called. 

f  iSlian  desoribes  them  in  full  in  his  His- 
tofy  of  Animate,  xi.  20. 


Ueve  that  the  Sikel  was  capable  of  devlsr 
ing  a  fire-god  for  himself,  and  that  Had- 
ranos <^  Hadranon  was  not  a  Phoenician 
Adrammelach  who  had  wandered  so  far 
inland  from  the  shore  where  the  merchants 
of  his  race  most  did  congregate* 

Hadranos  is  in  some  genealogies  made 
the  father  of  the  most. undoubtedly  Sikel 
gods  oi  all,  those  who  had  the  good  luck 
to  he  equally  honored  by  Greeks  and  Sikels 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  their  native 
worship  left  alone,  instead  of  having  it 
tricked  out,  like  that  of  the  goddesses  of 
Henna,  with  all  the  splendid  creations  <rf 
Greek  fancy.  The  awful,  but  kindly  Par 
lici,  Uie  avengers  of  the  forsworn,  the 
patrons  of  the  slave,  had,  we  may  be  sure, 
no  parents  at  all  in  their  original  Sikel 
shape.  In  none  of  the  genuine  Italian 
creeds  does  the  notton  of  the  birth  and 
generation  of  deities  ever  come  in.  They 
are  ranged  ia  pairs,  perhaps  as  brethre^f 
oftener  as  broker  and  sister ;  anything 
further  than  this  is  sure  to  have  come  in 
from  a  Greek  source.  So  the  Greek 
Twin  Brethren  of  the  Sikel  faith  have  had 
parents,  Zeus  or  Hdphaistos  or  Hadranos, 
Tbaleia,  Aitnd^  or  any  other  mother,  al- 
lotted to  them  by  Greek  imagination  ;  f  urr 
ther  than  that  tiiey  have  been  left  alo^e. 
As  chthonian  powers,  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth  ;  the  Greek  story  explained 
their  being  sprang  from  the  earth  by  their 
mother  bemg  hidden  in  the  earth  to  escape 
from  Uie  jealousy  of  HSre  ;  but  this  for^ 
eign  fancy  has  not  grown  into  a  goi^ous 
epic  like  that  of  the  Maid  of  Pergusa.  But 
their  Uke  in  the  plain  of  the  Gumalunga 
below  the  height  of  Mimso,  has  ffone 
through  far  s^^ater  physical  changes  than 
the  lake  of  Pei^sa.*  Of  the  two  sacred 
craters  which  were  held  to  be  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  deities  themselves,  one  only 
remains  at  all  perfect ;  that  she  showp 
phsenomena  by  no  means  the  same  as  those 
of  the  mud-volcanoes,  yet  still  akin.  The 
water  still  bubbles  mp  from  many  wrings ; 
the  waters,  unlike  thoee  of  Pergusa,  are 
still  deadly  to  smaller  creatures,  and  for 
man  himself  it  is  not  wise  to  lean  long  over 
them.  As  Henna  and  its  patronesses  may 
be  h^ld  to  have  turned  Greek  at  an  early 
time,  the  lake  of  the  Palici  received  the 
true  centre  of  Sikel  religion  and  Sikel. his- 
tory.    Around  it  gather  all  the  memories 

*  The  last  description  of  thisplaee  was  given 
by  Mr*  Arthiv  Evans  in  the  MBmohtaier  (^uordr 
ion,  May  14,  1889. 
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»f  that  atrildiig  epiBode  in  SkiUaii  history^ 
the  attempt  of  Ducetius  in  the  fifth  oen-* 
tmry  b.o.  to  found  a  great  Stkel  power  at 
the  cost  of  tke  introding  Greek.*  fib 
earlier  capital  ol  Menainon  ioara  above  or 
bn  the  height,  girded  in  by  wdls,  whioh 
still,  we  have  ev^  reaacMi  to  thinks  keep 
no  small  remains  of  his  work.  Close  by 
the  lake  ia  the  lower  hill  on  whioh  arose 
hie  second  capital  of  PaHea,  destined  to 
be  the  Pella  of  ibe  Sikel^  if  Doeetios  had 
iKen  as  mnch  the  child  of  f onone  as  Phil^ 

3^  Naturally  again,  in  the  days  of  the 
ave*war8»  the  gods  who  sheltered  the 
slave  from  cmel  maaters  became  the  cen* 
tre  of  a  movement,  which  was  no  longer 
that  of  a  struggling  nation,  bnt  of  an  op» 
pressed  class.  It  is  a  speaking  fact  that  it 
was  the  hard-hearted  dealings  of  Hennaian 
masters  which  drove  the  slaves  to  seek  the 
help  of  deities  from  whom  their  aneiei^ 
calling  of  mercy  had  not  passed  away. 

Throngh  all  these  holy  places  of  the 
Sikel  powers  of  the  nether- world  the  geol- 
ogist and  the  student  of  ancient  beliefs 
may  well  go  hand  in  hand.  The  ancient 
belief  of  Sicily  was  what  it  was  becante 
the  soil  of  Sicily  was  what  it  was.  But  it 
is  only  by  the  kke  of  the  Palici  that  the 
taaveller  comes  across  the  memories  of 
first-rate  events  in  the  history  of  the  island. 
The  enterprise  el  Duoctias  is  none  the  \tm 
memorable,  certainly  none  the  less  inter- 
esting, because  nothing  came  of  it.  And 
yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  nothing  eame 
of  it ;  it  ruled  that  the  helleniieation  of 
Sicily  should  take  another  shape  from  the 
faelleniaation  of  eastern  Eorc^  and  west- 
em  Asia.  The  Sikel  was  to  become  a 
Oreek  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  the  Mace- 
donian and  the  fipeirot ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  by  Sikel  princei  winning  doteinion  over 
lands  which  the  Greek  had  made  his  own. 
Both  Dncetins  and  Arch^nid^  could  still 
plant  colonies  ;  Hut  they  were  practicallv 
.Greek  colonies,  just  as  mach  as  those  whidi 
were  founded  fayi^Dionvsies  and  Phintias. 
The  Sikd  became  Greek  ;  it  did  not  come 
into  the  head  of  either  that  fifteen  hundred 
years  later  a  change  should  b^n  which 
should  lead  to  the  tongue  of  the  Greek  ffiv- 
ing  way  to  a  tongue  akin  to  that  of  the  S&el. 

All  these  sites,  remarkable  on  so  n»ny 
grounds,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  1880. 

*  Diod.  zi.  88,  89,  where  the  place  is  de- 
scribed. The  fullest  aooonnt  is  in  Macrobius. 
V.  18,  15  et  seqq. 


I  also  saw  a  good  many  otiier  thtnga  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  good  many  othem 
which  I  was  well  pleased  to  see  for  the 
second  or  third  ttme^  Syracuse  cannot  he 
seal  too  often  ;  Epipoiai  and  theOreai 
Harbor  are  ever  fresh,  and  s6  is  the  tile 
which  has  nrade  them  innnoital,  the  tale 
whose  teUing  outdoes  the  telling  «f  every 
other,  but  whose  fuU  force  can  be  taken 
only  on  ikt  spot  where  every  step  that  w« 
take  the  vuvn  convinces  us  thai  the  tale  ia 
as  true  as  it  is  thrill!^.  The  only  danger 
IS  that,  while  we  look  out  over  those 
memorable  wateis  with  our  Thnoydidea 
before  us,  we  maj  be  templed  to  forget 
that  there  are  other  tales  of  equal  moment 
in  the  history  of  Europe*  of  greater  mo* 
tnent  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  of  whiek 
the  telKftg,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  not  so 
perfect.  *  Yet  Diod6roe  of  Agyrion  is  bet- 
ter in  his  native  island  than  he  is  elsewhere^ 
and  he  had,  not  only  Timaios  and  Ephoros, 
but  Philistos  himself  before  tarn.  At  any 
rate,  we  cannot  do  without  him  at  Syrar 
euse  and  at  Akragas,  at  Sdinous  and  at 
fiiroera. 

In  one  or  two  places  I  will  not  presnme 
to  say  that  I  made  discoveries  for  myself, 
but  I  think  I  helped  with  others  in  throw- 
ing fresh  light  on  some  pointa.  At  any 
rate  I  have  seen  some  things  whidi  com«- 
paratively  few  have  seem  I  do  not  know 
that  either  I  or  my  companions  found  any- 
thing absolutely  fresh  on  Bryx,  but  I  cer- 
tainly took  in  the  Carthaginian  wall  and 
its  gateways  better  in  1889  than  I  had 
done  in  1887.  The  small  gateways,  with 
various  approaches  to  the^arch  bnt  with  the 
true  arch  never  found,  shonld  be  compared 
with  all  other  examples  of  the  same  elaas 
everywhere,  and  above  all  with  the  work 
of  Hermokrat^  at  Selinous.  The  wall  of 
the  akropoiis  there  I  have  stepped  out 
again  car^uHy,  and  I  feel  more  sure  than 
ever  that  ^e  wall  which  we  now  sea- is^  the 
wall  which  the  lesser  and  destroying  Hati* 
nibal  slighted,  and  which  Hermokrma  aet 
up  again.*  I  mentioned  in  a  letler  to  tiM 
TimeMf  but  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record 
again,  that  some  new  dfscovciies  have  been 
made  on  the  further  hill  of  Selinous,  whidi 
I  had  not  the  good  luck  to  see,  as  I  did 
not  hear  of  them  till  I  had  gone  back  to 
Palermo.  But  it  strikes  me  that  they  put 
some  points  in  the  Carth^nian  si<^e  of 
Selinous  in  a  new  light.     The  akropoiis,  it 

«^^>—  II       <l  III 1  II      I  I  I   M^— ^    I  1^^— ^M^» 

•  Cf .  Diod.  xiii.  59  with  c.  63. 1 
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muei  he  Hemembercd,  vitk  the  rest  ol  the 
fbfiified  part  of  the  town,  stood  between 
imo  yalleye.  On  neither  of  tkese  is  theie 
any  sign  of  fortificatton  ;  bat  it  is  the 
eastern  hill  on  wUeh.  we  see  the  greatest 
of  the  wonderf ol  rained  temple  of  Selinr 
ouB.  I  suppose  nobody  now  thinks  that 
tkey  were  destroyed  by  Hannibal's  erow- 
bars ;  an  earthquake,  and  an  eaithqnahe 
only,  oookl  have  overthrown  tiie  *'  Pilbars 
of  the  G]ii»ts"-*-8iich  is  their  striking  local 
iMaie'*HH>  as  to  make  them  lie  as  they  lie, 
each  one  in  its  place,  like  the  Sacred  Band 
at  Chair6iieia.  They  hare  never  been  diss- 
co?«red,  because  they  were  never  hidden  ; 
but  on  the  western  hill,  where  there  were 
no  socb  visible  remains  as  on  the  eastern, 
and  where  nobody  thonght  that  anythii^ 
was  hidden,  discoveries  have  been  made. 
The  ruins  of  a  temple,  seemingly  of  D^ 
Bi6t£r  and  her  Child — «ome  power,  surelv 
BdmMdr,  is  called  MAAO^PO£  in  an 
inscription— and  of  its  prcpylaia^  have 
lately  been  found.  They  had  to  be  found  : 
that  is,  in  all  likelihood,  they  had  been 
destroyed  by  human  hands.  Now  this 
discovery  gives  us  an  altogether  new  no- 
tion of  the  plan  and  look  ol  anciMit  Selin- 
ous.  The  akropolis  and  the  rest  of  the 
fortified  town  stood  on  the  central  hill  be- 
tween the  two  valleys,  each  with  its  river. 
Over  these  valleys  the  town  had  spread, 
and  had  climbed  the  opposite  heights  on 
both  sides.  Each  was,  aa  we  knew  that 
one  was,  an  open  suburb,  seemingly  a 
sacred  suburb,  adorned  with  these  stately 
temples.  But  those  on  the  western  hill 
underwent  a  difi^erent  fate  from  those  on 
the  eastern  ;  theywere  destroyed  by  men, 
while  the  eastern  temples  and  those  in  the 
akropolis  itself  were  overthrown  by  the 
powers  of  nature.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  western  hill  lay  right  in  the  march  of 
Hannibal  from  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
add  was  doubtless  occu^ued  by  him  for 
the  piirposes  of  the  siege.  He  overtlirew 
whatever  eame  in  the  way  of  his  military 
plans  ;  he  did  not  destroy  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  a  city  which  he  had  won  for  the 
dominion  of  Carthage.  For  that  was  all 
that  he  did  at  Selinons  ;  there  he  had  no 
call  to  such  destruction  as  he  wrought  at 
Himera.     At  Himera  he  was  no  longer  the 

general  <^  Carthage,  but  the  avenger  of 
is  grandfather.  There  the  city,  its  build- 
ings and  its  people,  and  its  gods  too  if 
tfa«y  could  be  got  at,  were  all  to  perish  in 


one  mighty  sacrifiee  to  the  ghost  of  the 
slain  Hamiikar.^ 

In  the  actaal  barbarian  corner  I  saw 
Trapani  in  1 887,  and  more  slightly  in 
1889.  Bat  I  think  I  made  a  discovery 
there  in  188V.  Tke  description  of  Count 
Roger's  siege  in  Gleoffrey  Mah&terra  f  im- 
plies that  there  was  then  a  meadow  where 
cattle  fed  to  the  west  ol  the  present  town  s 
that  is,  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  most  have  then  gone  further  into 
the  sea  than  it  now  does.  As  far  as  an 
unscientific  eye  can  judge,  the  broken 
rocks  and  scraps  of  little  idands  look  as  U 
it '  had  done  so.  But  I  should  tike  Mr. 
Dawkins  to  look  at  it.  He  who  traced  t|ie 
Retreat  of  the  Lion  nartly  by  bones  and 
paKly  by  books  could,  best  of  all  men, 
compare  the  look  of  the  rocks  with  the  text 
of  G^eoffrey.  To  Motya,  which  I  failed  to 
reach  in  1887,  I  made  a  more  successful 
voyage  in  1889.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
found  out  anything  new  ;  Schubring  had 
already  described  the  Phoenician  walls; 
but  I  suroect  that  not  many  Englishmen 
have  walked  round  thenu  And  that  coro- 
ner of  Sicily  is  the  only  part  of  Europe, 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  tbe  world,  where 
Phoenician  walls  lie  rather  thick  on  the 
ground.  Sryx,  Motya,  Lilybaion,  are  all 
dose  ti^ther.  I  would  not  eren  deny 
that  in  the  walls  of  Tft^rani,  which  the 
municipal  authorises  of  that  city  seem  to 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  destroy,  there  may 
have  been  some  stones  of  old  Drepanon 
of  any  date  that  any  one  chooses.  I  did 
note  the  jambs  of  one  gateway,  which 
seemed  a  good  bit  older  uum  the  second 
Bon  John  of  Au^a,  the  earliest  hero 
whom  modern  Tnqiam  seems  to  acknowl- 
edge* The  walls  of  Motya,  which,  con- 
tainiaff  only  one  or  two  houses,  has  no 
municipality  to  destroy  things,  are  neces- 
sarily older  than  the  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Lilybaion  in  n.o.  807,  and  are 
th^efore  quite  as  likely  to  be  independent 
PluBniciaa  work  >  as  Cafthaginian.  But, 
with  such  a  good  store  of  Pfassnician  walls, 
we  long  for  some  Plunnician  gates,  and, 
except  the  little  ones  at  Eryx,  we  find 
none  perfect.  On  the  jambs  of  the  larger 
gate  on  Eryx  some  one— let  us  hope  a 
Saracen — has  clapped  a  pointed  arch.  Of 
the  great  gate  at  Motya  we  have  only  the 
jambs.     What  did  they  bear  ?     Hardly  a 


*  Biod.  xiU.  62. 
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Teal  arch,  liardty  an  apparent  arch  of  Bach 
a  span.  But  at  Lilybaion  I  believe  that  I, 
or  rather  the  sharper  eyes  of  a  yonnger 
companion,  did  find  a  genaine  fragment 
of  a  Phoenician  gateway.  The  walls  of 
Marsala,  with  the  grand  Carthaginian 
ditches  which  Polybios  wondered  at,*  I 
saw  in  1887  ;  but  two  sides  only  of  the 
walls  of  Marsala  answer  to  walls  of  Lily- 
baion.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  Car- 
thaginian wall  followed  the  line  of  the  coast 
all  round  the  point.  Sclrabring  had  the 
merit  of  bringing  this  to  light ;  but  I  fancy 
that  a  good  deal  has  perished  since  his 
time,  and  it  is  easy  to  walk  round  the 
whole  promontory  of  Lilybaion  without 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  walls.  For  what 
is  left  of  them,  mere  stones  here  and  there, 
are  below  the  edge  on  which  one  naturally 
walks,  lying  mixed  up  among  the  natu^ 
stones  of  the  sea-shore.  Uowerer,  at  one 
hicky  point  we  lightened  on  a  genuine 
Carthaginian  capital,  not  a  tall  an  imita- 
tion of  Greek  work,  but  following  some 
native  Phoenician  type  of  its  own.  It  was 
clearly  the  capital  of  a  half-column,  and 
therefore  most  likely  part  of  the  decoration 
of  a  gate.  A  fragment  like  this,  which 
may  be  altogether  destroyed  at  any  mo- 
ment, ought  to  be  safe  in  a  museum  :  I 
mean  a  museum  not  further  off  than  Mar- 
sala. I  should  bo  sorry  to  tee  the  spoils 
of  Sicily,  like  those  of  some  other  lands, 
parted  out  as  loot  between  such  institu- 
tions in  our  own  country  as  may  have  bar- 
gained beforehand  for  shares  in  the 
plunder. 

I  could  say  something  more  about  West- 
em  Sicily,  and  a  great  deal  more  about 
South-Eastem,  if  the  limits  of  space  in 
the  Cfmtemporary  Review,  and  in  all  other 
Reviews,  had  not,  like  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Lilybaion,  waxed  narrower  than 
they  were  in  past  times.  But  I  must 
put  in  a  renewed  protest — I  have  made 
bne  already  in  the  Time9 — against  the 
brutal  system  of^  destraetion  which  will 
soon  leave  the  towns  of  Sicily  without  any 
walls  at  all.  In  Mr.  Dennis's  admirable 
Handbook,  even  in  the  later  one  of  Gsell- 
fels,  we  are  constantly  promised  walls 
which  are  not  to  be  found  when  we  get  to 
the  places.  In  several  ca.ses,  as  at  Syra- 
cuse and  Trapani,  I  have  seen  the  evil 
work  actually  going  on.     At  Mazzara   I 

found  it  finished  ;  of  the  walls  described 
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by  Mr.  Dennis,  there  was  only  a  scnip  of 
the  castle  made  into  a  picturesque  min. 
All  buildings  that  are  noder  the  Grovem- 
ment  Commission  ate  perfectly  safe  against 
all  dangers,  save  possibly  that  of  over- 
restoration.  But  against  the  town  walls 
everywhere  the  municipalities  seem  allows 
ed  to  rage  at  pleasure.  It  is  well  when,  as 
at  Marsala,  they  only  make  a  breach,  like 
drawing  a  tooth,  and  do  not  sweep  every- 
thing away.  And  I  must  further  point  out 
that  Sicily  is  just  now  in  somewhat  of  ti>e 
case  in  which  it  was  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  Frightful  stories  were  spread  abroad 
then,  doubtless  by  shrewd  Phoenicians, 
abont  the  horrors  of  the  land  and  the 
frightful  ferocity  of  its  people.  No  wise 
Greek  would  venture  himself  there.*  How- 
ever, some  daring  Greeks  did  venture 
themselres,  and  ^y  got  on  very  well. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  now.  When  you 
mention  Sicily,  everybody  asks  about 
brigands.  Now  I  have  been  about  a  good 
deal  in  Sicily  in  various  parts,  sometimes 
alone,  more  commonly  with  companions, 
bat  never  with  an  escort ;  I  have  been 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  the  beasts 
of  the  land,  sometimes,  when  starting  from 
Syracuse  or  Catania, 

once,  at  least,  in  a  painted  cart  of  the 
country^  which  was  presently  exchanged 
for  our  own  feet — and  with  ail  these  ways 
of  going  I  have  never  come  within  sight 
of  a  brigand.  Leone  himself  was  to  be 
seen  behind  bars  at  Palermo  in  1878,  but 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him.  Since  then  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  brigand- 
age has  died  ont  in  the  West,  as  it  had 
long  before  in  the  East.  It  is  possible 
that  a  man  may  now  and  then  put  his  hand 
into  his  neighbor's  pocket — a  man  groand 
to  his  last  centesimo  by  taxation  may  be 
specially  tempted  to  put  his  hand  into  an 
oifficial  pocket — but  that  happens  now  and 
then  even  in  the  best  regnlated  countries. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  now  in  Sicily 
any  brigandage  at  all,  as  that  word  is  com- 
monly understood.-  And  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  get  about ;  the  country  inns  are 
certainly  not  up  to  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land or  of  France,  but  yon  can  always  get 
comfortable  beds,  and  almost  ev  dry  where 
eatable  food.  A  forbidding  staircase  often 
leads  to  rooms  which  are  quite  tolerable, 
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sometimes  very  much  more.  Of  conrse 
those  who  have  the  dcill  will  do  well  to 
bargain  beforehand.  The  people  whom 
TOO  meet  casually  are  almost  always  kind- 
ly ;  they  never  hinder  yoa,  they  often 
help  youy  in  going  anywhere  that  yoa 
wish.  Their  chief  fault  is  that  of  some- 
times giving  you  more  of  their  company 
than  yon  wish  for.  In  short,  I  should 
recommend  Sicily  to  the  traveller,  as  I 
defined  him  at  the  beginning,  of  every 
class  ;  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for 


the  historical,  the  geological,  and  the  nu- 
mismatic student  to  travel  together.  The 
tourist  will  perhaps  be  ha^^ier  in  his  fash- 
ionable Kur  or  Bad.  Yet  he  is  sometimes 
amusing  when  one  lights  on  him.  It  is  an 
experience  to  be  treasured  up  when  we  hear 
the  intelligent  inquirer  at  Syracuse  blam- 
ing his  l^deker  for  saying  that  Ddmos- 
then^s  shared  in  the  command  at  the  great 
siege.  '  ^  That  must  be  wrong  ;  Demos- 
thenes was  not  a  general,  but  an  orator.'* 
--^Contemporary  Beview, 


••• 


THE  EBB  OF  THE  TIDE. 


nr   AKTHITB  L.  SALMOH. 

Lbjlvino  its  foam,  its  driftwood,  on  the  sand. 
The  weary  tide  retreats — receding  slow, . 

As  though  it  would  resist  the  Almighty  hand 
That  draws  it  from  the  land. 

Deep  rest  has  fallen  round  me ;  but  I  know 
That  in  far  other  hollow  clefts  and  caves 

The  turning  waters  have  b^un  to  fiow 
With  surge  and  mormur  low. 

So  with  the  tide  of  years  that  passes  o'er 
The  sands  of  this  our  life  ;  the  weary  waves, 

Here  ebbing,  flow  upon  another  shore, 
But  there  shall  ebb  no  mort. 


--^Academy. 
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Axr  one  who  gives  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Totemism,  about  which  we  recently 
wrote,  must  be  struck  with  a  certnin  anal- 
ogy which  exists  between  that  ancient  and 
curious  custom  and  the  institution  of 
Caste.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  latter. 

Although  the  word  caste  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  one,  that  is  to  say,  not  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century — for  it  is  taken 
from  the  term  caeta^  applied  by  the  Portu- 

Kese  settlers  to  the  classes  of  Hindus  in 
iia — the  institution  is  to  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  human  history  extends.  Plato 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  dawn  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealths,  and  in  the  five 
hereditary  grades  of  priests,  handicrafts^ 
men,  shepherds,  ploughmen,  and  soldiers. 
Prescott  found  a  similar  division  in  Peru  ; 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  same  kind 


of  thing  in  ancient  Mexico.  In  the  South 
Sea  islands,  at  any  rate  in  Fiji  and  Tonga, 
there  are  hereditary  crafts  ;  and  the  totems 
of  the  Indians  and  the  Australian  ab- 
origines may  be  called  caste  forms. 

Caste  b  believed  to  have  existed  among 
the  ancient  Persians  and  among  the  As- 
syrians ;  but  in  olden  times  it  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Bgypt,  as  in  mod- 
em times  it  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  India.  All  nations  have  a 
trace  o&'  it  more  or  less  marked,  whether  it 
be  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  of  old  Rome 
and  media&val  Venice,  or  the  aristocratic 
''  Wholesales*'  and  ''  Retired  ReUils"  of 
Clapham,  who,  as  Mrs.  Caudle  observes, 
never  visit  each  other. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  caste  is 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  division  into 
classes,  but  betokens  hereditary  rank  and 
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•oml  pofiitiaa.  It^  Mpidogy  with  totem- 
ism  rests  in  the  limitation  wbieh  it  pjsees 
<ai  mairiageg  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  In 
lact^  a  caste  is  as  elearlj  defiDe4  a  clan  or 
eommunity  of  pec^le  as  is  a  totem,  Thiu'e 
is  a  sjstem  of  easte  m  Madagascar,  and 
also  in  GejloB  ;  bat  we  will  cpufioe  onr 
attention  to  India,  where  it  sj^ists  in  the 
jnos)  highly  der^oped  a«d  oon^plicated 
form. 

Totemism,  as  we>  bav^  seen*,  is  based 
partly  on  social,  partly  on  political,  and 
partly  on  religioas  f onndations.  Its  mar- 
riage system  is  ezogamoa8|«^that  is  to  say, 
members  of  a  totem  may  not  intermarry, 
bat  must  seek  partners  in  some  other  au- 
thorized totem.  Caste  as  at  present  exist- 
ing in  India  is  partly  a  religious  and  partly 
a  social  system  ;  but  its  marriage  laws  are 
endc^amous — that  is  to  say,  a  member  of 
a  caste  must  marry  within  the  caste,  or  be 
ostracized.  Sir  Koper  Lethbridge  says 
that  the  Hindu  caste  can  be  most  accu- 
rately described  as  a  social  system  main- 
tain^ and  enforced  by  a  strong  religious 
sanction.  '*  A  Hindu  caste,''  he  says, 
'*  ooBsists  of  a  number  of  families-^some- 
times  of  an  immense  number  of  families^- 
scattered  about  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
country,  some  veiy  poor,  and  others  veiy 
rich,  but  all  presumably  aiore  or  less  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  and  all  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  regards  marriage  and  all 
other  religioas  and  social  obseryances. 
Caste-fellows  alone — with  very  few  insig- 
nificant exceptions — can  eat  together,  or 
enjoy  the  close  social  intimacy  that  in 
other  communities  sometimes  exists  be- 
tween friendly  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  caste  rules  are  absolutely  bind- 
ing on  all  members  of  the  caste,  and  the 
wretched  man  who  breaks  these  rules  and 
is  expelled  from  his  caste  becomes  a  per- 
son without  a  friend  or  an  associate  in  the 
world,  a  social  felon,  for  no  other  caste — 
not  eyen  the  lowest-:- will  receive  him." 

The  Hindft  caeA^  aystem  is  based  on  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma.  Those 
Institutes  are  said  to  embrace  all  that  re- 
lates to  human  life»  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  the  nature  of  God  and 
of  evil  ^Irits,  and  a  complete  system  of 
morals,  government,  and  religion.  This 
comprises,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  said, 
a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  yet 
distinguidied  withal  by  the  remarkable 
rigor  and  purity  of  its  morals.  The  close 
resemblance  of  many  of  the  maxims  to  the 


precepts  of  Christianity  has  been  noted 
not  merdy  in  the  style  of  thought  but  also 
in  the  actual  fom  ol  expression. 

But  what  we  are  coneemed  with  just 
now  is  the  feature  in  the  Laws  of  Maau 
which  bears  on  the  caste  system.  la  these 
Laws,  four  distinct  castes  are  defined  :  (1) 
The  Brahmana,  or  priest  easle,  for  whom 
and  whose  good  it  came  to  be  thought 
that  aU  other  peiBOBS  and  thiaga  wiere 
made.  (^)JI^  Kshatriya,  or  military 
caste.  (3)  The  Yaiaya,  or  industrial  aasle ; 
and  (4),  Uie  Sudia,  or  servile  caste.  The 
first  three  were  called  also  the  *'  Twioe- 
bom,"  and  all  three  were  distinguished  for 
the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  Uiey 
regarded  the  lowest  or  Sudra  caate.  Both 
the  military  and  the  industriiil  castes  are 
now  practically  extinct. 

What  is  to  be  seen  in  India  to  day  ia  a 
vast  confusion  of  castes,  due  to  the  lower- 
ing of  some,  the  raising  of  others,  the  in- 
termixture of  the  higher  castes,  and  the 
creation  of  innumerable  new  divisioiis. 
The  presfflit  Hindu  custom,  however,  for- 
bids absolutely  marriage  between  persons 
of  the  same  yolro,  or  kindred,  and  techni- 
caliv  between  persons  of  different  castes. 

The  Brahmans  are  now  divided  into  ten 
great  septs ;  but  there  are  many  more  dis- 
tinctions among  them.  The  Rnjputa  now 
number  fiya  hundred  and  ninety  separate 
tribes  in  diJieieBt  parts  of  India.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  industrial  caste  are 
no  longer  confined  to  husbandry,  but  are 
the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  country. 
The  Sttdras  alone  retain  their  (nigioil 
position  of  degradation. 

''There  is,''  Sir  WilUam  Hunter  ob- 
serves, ''  a  plasticity  as  well  as  a  rigidity 
in  caste.  Its  plasticity  has  enabled  caste 
to  adapt  itself  to  widely  separated  stages 
of  social  progress,  and  to  incorporate  the 
yarious  ethnical  elements  which  make  np 
the  Indian  people.  Its  rigidity  has  gtwn 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  corporate 
body  thus  formed.  H  induism  is  interaally 
loosely  coherent^  but  it  has  great  powers 
of  resistance  to  txlismal  pressure.  Each 
caste  is  to  some  extent  a. trade  guild,  a 
mutual  assurance  aodety,  and  a  religious 
sect  As  a  trade- union  it  insists  on  the 
proper  traininjc  of  the  youth  of  its  craft, 
r^^ulates  the  ^9ffM^  of  its  members,  deals 
wiyi  trade  delinquents,  and  promotes 
good-fellowship  by  social  gatherings.  Hie 
famous  fabrics  of  medi»v2U  India,  and  the 
chief  local  indnstriea  in  our  own  day,  were 
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develf^ped  under  the  mipenriiioB  of  oaite 
or  trade  guilds  of  this  tott.  Sneh  guilds 
may  still  be  foaod  in  nNiny  parts  of  iDdia, 
bat  not  always  with  the  same  complete 
development." 

SttU,  the  trade  guilds  of  Uie  dties  and 
the  village  c<nnmamties  throughont  the 
eotmtry  aot,  with  oaate,  as  mataal  assnr- 
anee  societies,  and  virtaatly  take  the  place 
of  a  poor-law  system  in  India,  for  they  al- 
low none  of  their  nnmbor  to  starve  if  help 
be  within  their  powerr 

There  are  both  rewards  and  punishments 
in  caste.  If  a  man  behaves  well,  he  may 
rise  to  an  honored  post  in  his  order.  If 
he  offends  its  rales,  he  may  be  punished 
in  varioas  ways,  and  for  grievous  offences 
may  be  excommunioated.  This  last  pun- 
ishment is  threefold.  It  debars  the  man 
from  eating  with  the  members  of  his 
caste  ;  it  interdicts  him  from  marriage 
within  the  caste,  and  as  he  cannot  marry 
in  any  other,  it  shuts  him  up  from  respect- 
able marrii^  of  any  kina  :  and  it  cuts 
him  off  from  the  services  of  the  barber, 
the  washerman,  and  other  tradespeople  of 
the  consffiuoity,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
tiie  priest  ae  may  be  taken  back  again 
on  payment  of  a  ine  and  after  proper 
purification  ;  or  he  may  be  compelled  to 
remain  an  outcast  all  bis  life. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  all  the 
castes  possess  alike  in  common— this  is  the 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  <^  the  head, 
which  is  the  ^*  index  of  Hinduism,''  and 
by  which  the  weiirer  is  to  be  raised  to 
iMaven.  But  the  three  great  castes  have 
also  'Hhe  sacred  cord ''  to  distinguish 
tiiem,  which  is  bestowed  in  the  eighth 
year  upon  a  Brahman,  in  the  eleventh  year 
upon  a  Kshatriya,  and  in  the  twelfth  year 
upon  a  Vaisya. 

All  Brahmans  are  not  priests,  but  all 
priests  are  Brahmans.  This  caste  claims 
the  jnost  exalted  attributes,  and  according 
to  the  Manu  scripture,  is  saperior  to  law, 
even  to  moral  law,  when  it  interferes  with 
his  interests.  A  Brahman  may  not  live 
as  a  hired  servant,  but  he  may  take  the 
property  of  a  Siidra.  A  proper  gift  to  a 
Braiiman  on  a  death-bed,  will,  it  is  said, 
secure  heaven  to  a  malefactor ;  and  the 
Brahman  who  receives  a  present  from  a 
member  of  another  caste  confers  a  favor 
on  the  donor.  The  exaggerated  honors 
originally  allowed  to  the  Brahmans  are  no 
longer  allowed  except  among  the  lowest 
ordefs ;  yet  the  Brahman  sUlI  retains  a 


sort  of  sacred  character,  and  is  regarded 
with  admiration,  if  not  with  veneration, 
by  the  other  castes.  In  theory,  at  any 
rate,  he  retains  his  supremacy  ;  and  ihexe 
are  parts  of  India  still  where  low-caste 
people  account  St  an  honor  to  take  the 
dust  off  the  feet  of  a  Brahman  and  to 
place  it  on  their  heads^  and  even  to  drink 
the  water  in  which  the  fec^  of  the  Twioe- 
bom  have  been  washed. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  sanctity  and 
grades  of  rank  .even  among  the  sdect 
Brahmans,  for  there  are  some  twenty- five 
septs  of  this  privileged  caste.  The  Brah- 
tnans  of  Mysore,  for  instance,  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  Brahmans  of 
Benares.  Some  of  their  subdivisions  will 
not  eat  or  intermarry  with  the  members  of 
other  subdivisions ;  and  others  again, 
notably  in  Calcutta,  ouite  openly  violate 
the  laws  of  their  order.  For  instance, 
they  are  forbidden  in  the  sacred  writings 
to  eat  beef,  drink  wine,  wear  shoes  made 
of  cowhide,  or  sit  down  to  table  with  men 
of  inferior  caste,  or  of  no  caste  at  all  like 
Europeans.  Yet  many  eminent  Brahman 
gentlemen  in  the  cities  now  do  all  these 
things  without  losing,  as  they  would  once 
have  done,  their  place  in  Hindu  society. 
Then,  again,  in  the  old  days,  young  men 
who  went  to  visit  foreign  countries  and 
ventured  to  Bn^nd  had  to  subject  them- 
selves to  severe  penance  before  they  could 
be  reinstated  in  their  caste  ;  but  now,  in 
most  of  the  Brahman  septs,  a  Hindu  may 
do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  short  of  re- 
ceiving Christian  baptism.  Of  course  that 
ostracizes  him  at  once. 

We  have  said  that  all  Brahnoans  are  not 
priesta,  and  also  that,  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  no  Brahman  can  be  a  hired 
servant.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  to  be  found  occupying  positions  as 
clerks,  schoolmasters,  physicians,  en- 
gineers, and  shopkeepers,  etc.  But  while 
the  caste- wall  has  thus  far  been  broken 
down,  there  is  less  intermarriage  between 
the  castes  than  there  WlbS'^in  the  days  of 
Manu.  The  reason  is  that  then  the  pun- 
ishment fell  upon  the  children,  but  now  it 
falls  upon  the  offenders  themselves. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  there 
were  about  one  hundred  different  castes  in 
Bengal  alone.  In  all  Icdia  th^Te  were 
10,546,785  Brahmans,  5,788,785  Rajputs 
(or  Eshatriyas),  and  128,540,380  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  mixed  castes.  To  coroe 
back  to  Bengid— we  learn  from  the  Gen- 
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sas  Report  that  there  are  tbifty  castes 
which  are  repreaeoted  in  every  province 
and  in  every  village.  To  ran  over  tiiese 
will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  system. 

The  Brahootan,  of  coarse,  most  be  fonnd 
wherever  there  is  a  tem[de  ;  and  the  Raj- 
pot  will  be  fonnd  in  secular  i^Hance  with 
the  service.  Then,  wherever  there  are  a 
few  houses  clustered  together  will  be  found 
the  Banirja,  or  money-lender.  The  Teli 
caste  supplies  the  oilman,  and  the  Barbi 
the  carpenter,  without  which  no  village 
can  get  along.  The  cobbler,  who  also 
skins  the  carcasses  of  the  cattle,  is  a 
Chamar  ;  the  washerman  is  a  Dhobi ;  Ute 
barber  is  a  Napit ;  and  the  scavenger  is  a 
Dom.  Besides  these  castes  are  re^re- 
seated,  Earmakar,  the  blacksmith  ;  Eum- 
bar,  the  potter ;  Madak  and  Kandu,  the 
confectioners,  who  make  up  the  farinaceous 
food  of  the  people  ;  Sunri,  the  wine  sel- 
ler ;  Bami  and  Tttnoli,  who  prepare  and 
sell  the  pan*  leaf  and  betel  nut ;  Tanti  and 
Jugi,  weavers ;  and  Mali,  the  flower  and 
vegetable  dealer.  These  are  the  artisans 
of  the  community  ;  and  the  ann^cultnrists 
are  Kaibarthas ;  the  cow-keepers  are 
Owalla  ;  the  boatmen  are  MaUah  ;  and  Uie 
fishermen  are  Tevi.  Intercommanieation 
rests  with  the  Kahar,  cr  palkie-bearers. 
Learning  is  the  province  of  the  Kayastha, 
who  furnish  the  schoolmaster,  the  villi^ 
accountant,  and  the  landlord's  secretary 
or  clerk.  The  day-laborers  and  field-hands 
are  Bhuinyas  and  Ehawars. 

The  most  respectable  families  of  Calcutta 
belong  to  the  Pir  Ali  subdivimoa  of  the 
Brahmans ;  and  the  origin  of  this  sub- 
caste  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Wilkins  : 
^'  Years  ago,  one  of  their  ancestors  went 
to  the  house  of  a  Mussulman  law  officer, 
where  a  trick  was  played  upon  him.  The 
Mussulman  had  heard  it  said  that  '  to 
smell  food  was  half  eating  it ; '  and  in  the 
wish  to  convert  some  of  the  Brahmans  in 


his  neighborhood^  he  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  while  they  were  seated  (here» 
he  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served.  They 
smelled  the  food,  and  their  caste  was  gene 
— so  it  was  decided.  Some  <^  them  be- 
came Mussulmans  ;  but  one,  who  preferred 
to  remain  a  Hindu,  though  his  caste  was 
injured,  became  the  founder  <^  another 
class,  called  the  Pir  Ali,  after  the  man 
who  had  played  the  trick  upon  him.'' 

That  caste  is  still  regarded  as  a  divino 
institution  bv  the  lower  orders  is,  of 
course,  w^  known  ;  and  the  strictly  or- 
thodox will  prefer  death  to  eating  forbid- 
den food  or  doing  anything  contnuy  to 
tiie  tenets  of  their  particular  caste.  The 
result  is  one  involving  great  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  Europeans,  who  are 
obliged  to  have  a  great  number  of  servants 
for  the  different  departments  of  domestic 
arrangements.  Thus,  if  a  low-caste  ser- 
vant brings  a  letter  or  anytiiin^,  the  su- 
perior-caste servant  will  not  take  it  horn 
nis  hands  or  touch  it  simultaneously  with 
him  :  it  must  be  laid  on  the  ground  and 
taken  up  thence  by  the  superior  one.  In 
fact,  the  orthodox  Hindu  will  not  join  iu 
any  wcnrk  whatever  in  which  Sweepers  or 
low-caste  men  are  employed.  No  donbt» 
however,  caste  difficulties  are  often  con- 
veniently interposed  when  a  man  doesn't 
want  to  do  something  which  is  asked  of 
him. 

The  Caste  system  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  matmal  progress  of  the  country* 
Until  it  is  broken  down,  India  can  never 
take  her  rightful  (^ace  among  the  nations, 
for  she  cannot  be  a  nation  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  Like  totemism,  ia 
short.  Caste  is  a  rdic  of  barbarism,  but 
also  an  evolution  of  barbarism  struggling 
toward  light.  Both  systems  have  had 
their  uses,  and  both  systems  have  left  their 
marks,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  en- 
lightened com(muniUes.^(7Aafii60rs'tt/bfif* 
nal. 
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BT    GRANT   ALLKK. 


It  any  one  were  to  ask  me  (which  is 
highly  unlikely)  '^  In  what  university 
woula  an  intelligent  young  man  do  best  to 
study  f"  I  think  I  should  be  very  much 
inclined  indeed  to  answer  offhand,  "  In 
the  Tropica.'* 


No  doubt  this  advice  sounds  on  first 
hearing  just  a  trifle  paradoxical ;  and  no 
doubt,  too,  the  proposed  university  has 
certain  serious  drawbacks  (like  many 
others)  on  the  various  grounds  of  health, 
expense,  faith,  and  morals.     Senior  Proe- 
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tot^  are  nnkbown  at  Hbnolola  ;  Select 
P^fichers  donH  range  as  far  as  the  West 
Coast.  Bot  it  has  always  seemed  to  rae, 
nerertheless,  that  certain  elements  of  a  libl 
eral  edncation  are  to  be  acquired  tropically 
Which  can  never  be  acquired  in  a  temper, 
ate,  still  less  in  an  arctic  ^r  antarctic  acad* 
emy.  This  is  more  espeeiallj  true,  I  al* 
lowy  in  the  particular  cases  of  the  biologist 
and  the  sociologist ;  bat  it  is  also  true  in 
a  somewhat  less  degree  of  the  mere  com- 
mon arts  course,  and  the  mere  average 
seeker  after  liberal  culture.  Vast  aspects 
of  nature  and  human  lif^  exist  which  can 
never  adequately  be  understood  aright  ex- 
cept in  tropical  countries  ;  vivid  side-lighta 
are  cast  upon  our  own  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  globe  which  can  never  ade« 
quatety  be  appreciated  except  beneath  the 
seaffthing  and  all  too  garish  rays  of  atrop- 
lOtA  sun. 

Whenever  I  meet  a  cultivated  man  who 
knows  his  Tropics — and  more  particularly 
one  who  has  niown  his  Tropics  during  the 
fonnative  period  of  mental  development, 
say  from  eighteen  to  thirty — I  feel  instinc- 
tively that  he  posnesees  cettiun  keys  of 
man  and  nature,  certain  dews  to  the  prob« 
lems  of  the  world  we  live  in,  not  possessed 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the 
mere  average  annual  output  of  Oxford  or 
of  Heidell^rg.  I  feel  that  we  talk  like 
Freemasons  together — we  of  the  Higher 
Brol^eiiiood  who  have  worshipped  the 
sun,  prtgsentiorem  deum,  in  his  own  nearer 
temples. 

'  Let  me  begin  by  positing  an  extreme 
parallel.  How  obviously  inadequate  is  the 
conception  of  Hffe  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary 
Laplander  or  the  most  intelligent  Fnegian  ! 
Suppose  even  he  has  attended  the  mission 
school  of  his  native  village,  and  become 
learned  there  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  up  to  the  extreme  level  of  the 
sixth  standard,  vet  how  feeble  must  be  his 
idea  of  the  planet  on  which  he  moves ! 
how  much  must  his  horizon  be  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  by  the  frost  and  snow, 
the  gloom  and  poverty,  of  the  bare  land 
around  him  !  He  lives  in  a  dark  cold 
world  of  scrubby  vegetation  and  scant 
animal  life  ;  a  world  where  human  exist- 
ence is  necessarily  preserved  only  by  cease- 
less hibor  and  at  severe  odds ;  a  world 
out  of  which  all  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  living  creatures  have  been  ruth- 
lessly pressed  ;  h  world  where  nothing 
great  has  been  or  can  be  ;  a  world  doomed 


by  its  mere  physical  conditions  to  eternal 
poverty,  discomfort,  and  squalor.  For 
green  ^Ids  he  has  snow  and  reindeer 
moss  :  for  singing  birds  and  flowers,  the 
tundra  and  the  ptarmigan.  How  can  he 
ever  form  any  itting  conception  of  the 
glory  of  life — of  the  means  by  which  ani* 
raal  and  vegetable  organisms  first  grew  and 
flourished  ?  How  can  he  frame  to  faims^ 
any  reasonable  picture  of  civilized  society, 
or  of  the  origin  and  development  of  hu- 
man faculty  and  human  oi^nization  ? 

Somewhat  the  same,  though  of  course 
in  a  highly  mitigated  degree,  are  the  dis*- 
advantages  under  which  the  pure  temper 
ate  education  labors,  when  compared  with 
the  education  unconsciously  drunk  in  at 
every  pore  by  an  intelligent  mind  in  trop- 
ical climates.  And  fully  to  understand 
this  pregnant  educational  importance  of 
the  Tropics  we  must  consider  with  our- 
selves how  large  a  part  tropical  conditions 
have  borne  in  the  development  of  life  in 
general,  and  of  human  life  and  society  in 
particular. 

The  Tropics,  we  must  carefully  remem- 
ber, are  the  norma  of  nature  :  the  way 
things  mostly  are  and  always  have  been. 
They  represent  to  us  the  common  condi* 
tion  of  the  whole  world  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  entire  existence.  Not 
only  are  they  still  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
biological  head-quarters :  they  are  also 
the  standard  or  central  type  by  which  we 
must  explain  all  the  rest  of  nature,  both 
in  man  and  beast,  in  plant  and  animal. 

The  temperate  and  arctic  worlds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  a  mere  passing  accident  in 
the  history  of  our  planet :  a  hole  and- 
comer  development ;  a  special  result  of 
the  great  Glacial  Epoch,  and  of  that  vast 
slow  secular  cooling  which  preceded  and 
led  up  to  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Miocene  or  Mid-Tertiary  period.  Our 
European  ideas,  poor,  harsh,  and  narrow, 
are  mainly  formed  among  a  chilled  and 
stunted  fauna  and  flora,  under  inclement 
skies,  and  in  gloomy  days,  all  of  which 
can  give  us  but  a  very  cramped  and  faint 
conception  of  the  joyous  exuberance,  the 
teeming  vitality,  the  fierce  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  and  the  victoiious  exultation  of 
tropical  life  in  its  full  free  development. 

All  through  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
epochs  of  geology,  it  is  now  pretty  cer* 
tain,  hothouse  conditions  practically  pre- 
vailed almost  without  a  break  over  the 
whole  world  from  pole  to  pole.     It  may 
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be  tm0f  indeed,  as  Dr.  Croll  believes  (Rod 
bis  reasoning  on  the  polnl  I  eonfcas  is 
fairly  c<)nvinQiDg),  that  from  time  U>  time 
glacial  periods  in  one  or  other  hemisphere 
broke  in  for  a  while  upon  tbe  genial 
warmth  tbat  characterized  the  gveater  part 
of  those  vast,  aad  immeasurable  primevid 
I90IIS*  But  even  if  that  were  so*^f  at 
loQg  intervals  the  world  for  some  hours  in 
its  oosmical  year  was  chilled  and  froeen  in 
an  insignificant  cap  at  ^her  extremity-*-* 
these  casual  episodes  in  a  long  story  do 
not  interfere  with  the  genecal  iruUi  of  the 
principle  that  life  as  a  whole  during  the 
greater  portion  of  its  antique  existence  has 
been  carried  on  under  essentially  tropical 
conditions.  No  matter  what  gecrfogical 
formation  we  examine,  we  find  everywhere 
the  sao^  tale  unfolded  in  plain  inscriptions 
before  our  eyes.  Take,  for  example,  tbe 
giant  club-  mosses  and  luxuriant  tree-ferns 
nature-printed  on  shales  of  the  coal  age  in 
Britain :  aad  we  see  in  the  wild  unider* 
growth  of  those  palaeozoic  forests  ample 
evidence  of  a  warm  and  almost  West  Ind- 
ian climate  among  the  low  basking  islets 
of  our  northern  carboniferous  seas.  Or 
take  once  more  the  oolitic  epoch  in  Eng* 
land,  lithographed  on  its  own  mud,  with 
its  puzzle -monkeys  and  its  sago-palms,  its 
crocodiles  and  its  deinosaurs,  its  winged 
pteroda^yls  and  its  whalelike  lizards.  All 
these  huge  creatures  and  tbese  broad«leaved 
trees  plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
temperature  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
tlurope  almost  as  warm  as  that  of  the  Ma^ 
lay  Archipelago  in  our  own  day.  The 
weather  report  for  all  the  earlier  ages  stands 
almost  uninterruptedly  at  Set  Fair. 

Boughly  speaking,  indeed,  one  may  say 
that  through  the  long  series  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  formations  hardly  a  trace 
can  be  found  of  ice  or  snow,  autumn  or 
winter,  leafless  boughs  or  pinched  and 
starved  deciduous  v^peiation.  Everything 
is  powerful,  luxuriant,  vivid.  Life,  as 
Comus  feared,  waa^straogled  mitk  its  waste 
fertility.  Once,  indee<C  ii^  the  Permian 
age,  all  over  the  temperate  regions,  north 
and  south,  we  get  passing  indications  of 
what  seems  very  like  a  glacial  epoch,  par* 
tially  comparable  to  that  great  glaciation 
on  whose  fast  fringe  we  still  abide  to-day. 
But  the  ice  age  of  the  Permian,  if  such 
there  were,  passed  away  entirely,  leaving 
tbe  world  once  more  warm  and  fruitful  up  to 
the  very  poles,  under  conditions  which  we 
would  now  describe  as  essentially  tropical. 


It  was  with  the  Tertiary  period— per* 
haps,  indeed,  only  with  the  middke  anbdl* 
vision  of  that  pertod-**that  the  ^^radual 
cooltne  of  the  polar  and  intensediata  mi- 
gionsbefi^n.  We  know  from  the  dqKnite 
of  the  chalk  epoch  in  Greenland  that  late 
in  Secondary  times  ferns,  magnoliaay 
myrtles,  and  sage-palms— an  InSan  or 
Mexican  flora— nonrished  exoea<Mngly  im 
what  is  now  the  dsearieefe  and  most  icenriad 
region  of  thenoitiierB  hemisphere.  Later 
stiU,  in  the  Eocene  days,  thooigh  the  plants 
of  Greenland  had  grown  slightly  more 
temperate  in  typ^  we  still  find  among  the 
fossils,  not  only  oaks,  planes,  vines,  and 
walnuts,  but  also  wellingtontaalike  the  big 
trees  €^  Oalifomia,  Spanish  cheatnnta, 
quaint  southern  salisburtas,  broad-leaved 
liquidambars,  and  American  msfwifriw. 
Nay,  even  in  ^acier*clad  SpiUbergen  it- 
self, where  the  character  of  tiie  flora  «U 
ready  begins  to  show  signs  of  incipient 
chilling,  we  nevertheless  see  among  the 
Eocene  types  such  plants  as  the  swamps- 
Cyprus  of  the  Oarohnas  and  the  welling- 
toniasof  the  Far  West,  together  with  a 
rich  forest  vegetation  of  poplars,,  birchea, 
oaks,  planes,  hazels,  walnuts^  wateff^liliea, 
and  irises.  As  a  whole,  this  vegetation 
still  bespeaks  a  climate  considerably  mote 
genial,  nuld,  and  equable  Uian  that  of 
modem  England. 

It  was  in  this  basking  world  of  the  chalk 
and  the  eocene  that  the  great  mamnmlian 
fauna  first  took  its  rise  ;  it  was  in  this  eaaj 
world  of  fruits  and  sunshine  that  the 
primitive  ancestors  of  man  first  began  to 
work  upward  toward  the  distinctively  hu- 
man level  of  the  paknoUthic  period. 

But  then,  in  the  mid-career  of  that  third 
day  of  the  geologieal  drama,  came  a  f  roet 
—a  nipping  frost ;  and  slowly  but  surely 
the  whole  arctic  and  antarctic  worlds  were 
chilled  and  cramped,  degme  after  degree^ 
by  the  gradual  on-coming  of  the  Great  lee 
Age.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  here  with 
either  the  causes  or  the  extent  of  thai 
colossal  cataclysm ;  I  shall  take  aH  those 
for  granted  at  present :  what  we  are  eon- 
cerned  with  now  are  the  results  it  left  be- 
hind—^he  changes  which  it  wrought  on 
fauna  and  flora  and  on  human  society. 
Especially  is  it  of  importance  in  this  con- 
nection to  point  out  that  the  glacial  epoch 
is  not  yet  entirely  finished — if,  indeed,  it 
is  ever  destined  to  be  finished.  We  are 
living  still  on  the  fringe  of  the  Ice  Age, 
in  a  cold  and  cheerless  era,  the  l^aey  of 
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the  aeoaraalated  glaciers  of  the  norrtlieni 
and  soullteni  sDOwfieMs. 

If  once  that  ice  were  melted  off— ^h^ 
well)  there  is  much  virtue  in*  an  if.  Stilly 
Mr«  Alfred  Rossel  Wallacie  seems  to  sae- 
gest  somewhere  that  the  smi  is  gradually 
makkig  tnroaik  even  now  <m  those  great 
glacier- sheets  of  the  northern  oap>  just  as 
we  knowheis  dmng  on  the  smaller  glacier- 
^eets  ol  Switzerland  (most  of  which-  are 
reeeding);  and  that  in  time  perhaps  (say  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so)  warm 
ocean  currents  may  once  rnoHs  penetrate  to 
the  Tory  poles  themselves*  That,  how* 
erer,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  of  Northern  Europe  \\x^ 
to-day  in  a  cramped,  chilled,  contracted 
world  ;  a  world  from  which  all  the  largeri 
fiercer,  and  grander  types  faave^either  been 
kSllcd  off  or  driven  south  ;  a  world  which 
fltomds  to  the  full  and  vigorous  world  oi 
the  Bocene  and  Miocene  periods  in  some* 
what  the  same  relation  as  Lapland  stands 
to-day  to  Italy  or  the  Riviera. 

This  being  so,  it  naturally  results  that 
if  we  want  really  to  understand  the  history 
of  life,  its  origtn  and  its  episodes,  we  mrost 
turn  nowadays  to  that  part  of  our  phinet 
which  still  most  nearly  preserves  the  orig<> 
inal  conditions—- thatis  to  say,  the  Tropics. 
And  it  haa  id  ways  seemed  to  me,  both  h 
j^rtort  and  h  posteriori^  that  the  Tropics 
on  this  account  do  really  possess  for  every 
one  of  us  a  vast  aud  for  the  most  part  un^ 
reeogniaed  educational  importance. 

I  say  *'  for  eveiy  one  of  us,"  of  delib^ 
erate  design.  I  don't  mean  merely  for 
the  biologist^  though  to  him,  no  doubt; 
their  value  in  thii  respect  is  greatest  of  all. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  very  ideas  of 
the  struggle  for  life,  i|ataral  selection,  the 
survival  of  the  iittest,  would  ever  have  oc^ 
eurred  at  all  to  the  stay-at-home  natural^' 
ists  of  the  Linnsaan  epoch.  It  was  in  the 
depths  of  Brazilian  f  onstsy  or  under  the 
broad  shade  of  East  Indian  palms,  that 
tfaoee  fertile  conceptions  first  flashed  in* 
dependently  upon  two  southern  explorers. 
It  is  very  noteworthy  indeed  Uiat  all  the 
biologists  who  have  done  most  to  revoln* 
lionize  the  science  of  life  in  our  own  day 
— Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace,  Bates,  Frits 
Mllller,  and  Belt^^have  without  exception 
formed  their  notions  of  the  plant  and  ani* 
tnal  world  during  tropical  travels  in  early 
Kle.  No  one  can  read  the  *'  Voyage  of 
the  Beaph^^*  the  ^*  Naturalist  on  the 
Amasons,"  or  the  '*  Malny  Archipelago,'' 


without  fleeting  at  every  page  how  pro- 
foundly the  facts  of  tropical  nature  had 
penetrated  and  modified  their  authors^ 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  formal  op* 
position  to  the  new  and  more  expansive 
evolutionary  views  came  fi^ainly  f^om  the 
museum  and  laboratory  type  of  naturalists 
in  London  and  Paris,  the  official  exponents 
of  dry  hones,  who  knew  nature  only 
through  books  and  preserved  spelcimens, 
or  through  her  impoverished  and  far  less 
pkistic  developments  in  northern  lands. 
The  battle  of  organic  evolution  has  been 
waged  by  the  Darwins,  the  Huxleys,  and 
i^e  Mtillers  on  the  one  hand,  against  th^ 
Cuviers,  the  Owens,  and  the  Yirohows  on 
the  other. 

Still,  it  is  not  only  in  biology,  as  I  said 
just  now,  that  a  taste  of  the  Tropics  in 
early  life  exerts  a  marked  widening  and 
philosophic  influence  upon  a  man's  whole 
mental  horizon.  In  ten  thousand  ways, 
in  that  great  tropical  university,  men  feel 
themselves  in  closer  touch  than  elsewhere 
#ith  the  ultimate  ^ts  and  truths  of  na- 
ture. I  don't  know  whether  it  is  all  fancy 
and  preconceived  opinion;  but  I  often 
imagine  when  I  talk  with  new-met  men 
that  I  can  detect  a  i^ertain  diffierence  in 
tone  and  feeling  at  first  sight  between  those 
who  havo  and  those  who  have  not  passed 
the  Tropica]  Tripos.  In  the  Tropics,  in 
short,  we  seem  to  get  down  to  the  very 
roots  of  things.  Thousands  of  questions, 
social,  political,  economical,  ethical,  pre* 
sent  themselves  at  once  in  new  and  more 
engagingly  simple  aspects.  Difficulties 
vanish,  distinctions  disappear,  conventions 
fade,  clothes  are  reduced  to  their  least 
common  lYieasure,  man  stands  f6rth  in  hi^ 
native  nakedness.  Things  that  in  the 
North  we  had  come  to  regard  as  inevitable 
—garments,  firing,  income-tax,  morality 
— evaporate  or  simplify  themselves  with 
instructive  ease  and  phantasmagoric  readi^ 
ness.  M^thus'^iaad  the'food  question  as- 
same  fresh  forms,  as  in  dissolving  views, 
before  our  very  eyes.  How  are  slums 
conceivable  or  East  Ends  possible  where 
every  man  can  plant  his  own  yam  and 
coc6a-nut,  and  reap  their  fruit  four-huu* 
dredfold  f  How  can  Mrs.  Grundy  thrive 
where  every  woman  may  rear  her  own  ten 
children  on  her  ten-rood  plot  without  aid 
or  assistance  from  their  indeterminate  fA^ 
thers  f  What  need  of  carpentry  where  ^ 
f^  bamboos,  out  down  at  tnndom,  can 
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be  fastened  together  with  thongs  into  a 
comfortable  chair  ?  What  use  for  pottery 
where  calabashes  hang  on  every  tree,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  with  the  water  fresh  and  pure 
within,  supply  at  once  the  cup,  and  the 
filter,  and  the  ApoUinaris  within  ? 

Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  assert,  either, 
that  this  tropical  university  will  in  itself 
suffice  for  all  the  needs  ot  educated  or 
rather  ot  educable  man.  It  must  be  taken, 
bien  entendu,  as  a  supplementary  course  to 
the  LitersB  Humaniores.  There  arc  things 
which  can  only  be  learned  in  the  crowded 
haunts  and  cities  of  men— ^in  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  Vienna.  There  are 
things  which  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
centres  of  culture  or  of  artistic  handicraft 
— in  Oxford,  Muuich,  Florence,  Venice, 
Rome.  There  is  only  one  Grand  Canal 
and  only  one  Pitti  Palace.  We  must  have 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  Catullus,  Dante  ;  we 
must  have  Pheidias,  Fra  Angelico,  Rafael, 
Mendelssohn ;  we  must  have  Aristotle, 
Newton,  Laplace,  Spencer*  But  after  all 
these,  and  before  all  these,  there  is  some* 
thing  more  left  to  learn.  Having  first 
read  them,  we  must  read  ourselves  out  of 
them.  We  must  forget  all  this  formal 
modem  life  ;  we  must  break  away  from 
this  cramped,  cold,  northern  world  ;  we 
must  find  ourselves  face  to  face  at  last,  in 
Pacific  isles  or  African  forests,  with  the 
underlying  truths  of  simple  naked  nature. 
For  that,  in  its  perfection,  we  must  go 
to  the  Tropics  ;  and  there,  we  shall  learn 
and  unlearn  much,  coming  back,  no  doubt, 
with  shattered  faiths  and  broken  gods,  and 
strangely  disconcerted  European  preju^ 
dices,  but  looking  out  upon  life  with  a  new 
outlook,  an  outlook  undimmed  by  ten 
thousand  preconceptions  which  hem  iu  the 
vision  and  obstruct  the  view  of  the  mere 
temperately  educated. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  ilite  of  the  world 
that  this  tropical  training  has  in  its  own 
way  a  widening  influence.  It  is  good,  of 
course,  for  our  Ga^tons  to  have  seen  South 
Africa  ;  good  for  our  Ty  lors  to  have  stud- 
ied Mexico  ;  good  for  our  Hookers  to  have 
numbered  the  rhododendrons  and  deodars 
of  the  Himalayas.  I  sometimes  fancy, 
even,  that  in  the  works  of  our  very  great- 
est stay-at-home  thinkers  on  anthropolog- 
ical or  sociological  subjects,  I  detect  here 
and  there  a  certain  formalist  and  schematic 
note  which  betrays  the  want  of  first- hand 
acquaintance  with  the  plastic  and  expansive 
nature  of  tropical  society*    T^e  beliefs  and 


relations  of  the  actual  savage  have  not 
quite  that  definiteness  of  form  and  expres* 
ston  which  our  University  Professors  would 
fain  assign  to  them.  But  apart  from  the 
widening  influence  of  the  Tropics  on  these 
picked  minds,  there  is  a  widening  influence 
exerted  insensibly  on  the  very  planters  or 
merchants,  the  rank  and  file  of  Eun^pean 
settlers,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
all  those  who  have  lived  amoi^  them. 
The  cramping  ejQEect  of  the  winter  cold  and 
the  artificial  life  is  all  removed.  Men  live 
in  a  freer,  wider,  warmer  air  ;  their  doors 
and  windows  stand  open  day  and  night ; 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  hum  of  insects 
blow  in  upon  them  with  every  breeae ; 
their  brother  man  and  sister  woman  are 
more  patent  in  every  action  to  their  eyes  ; 
tlie  work!  shows  itself  more  frankly  :  it 
has  fewer  secrets,  and  readier  sympathies. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  the  result  is  all  gain. 
Far  from  it.  There  are  evils  inherent  in 
tropical  life  which,  as  a  noble  lord  remarks 
of  nature  generally,  ^^  no  preacher  can 
heal.*'  But  viewed  as  education,  like 
Saiot^Simon's  thieving,  it  is  all  valuable. 
I  should  think  most  men  who  have  onoe 
passed  through  a  tropical  experience  would 
no  more  wish  that  full  chapter  blotted  out 
of  their  lives  than  they  would  consent  to 
lose  their  university  culture,  their  Conti- 
nental travel,  or  their  literary,  scientific, 
or  artistic  education. 

And  what  are  the  elments  of  this  tropiv 
cai  curriculum  which  give  it  such  immense 
educational  value  ?  I  think  they  are  mani- 
fold. A  few  only  may  be  selected  as  of 
typical  importance^ 

In  the  nrst  place,  because  first  in  order 
of  realization,  there  is  its  value  as  a  oaental 
boulevenementf  a  revolution  in  ideas,  a  sort 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cold  ^hower-bath, 
a  nervous  shock  to  the  system  generally. 
The  patient  or  pupil  gets  so  thoroughly 
upset  in  all  his  .preconceived  ideas ;  he 
finds  all  round  him  a  life  so  different  from 
the  Ufe  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
in  colder  regions,  that  he  wakes  up  sud- 
denly, rubs  his  eyes  bard,  and  begins  to 
look  about  him  for  some  general  explana- 
tion of  the  world  he  lives  in.  It  is  good 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  get  thus  uncerer 
moniously  upset.  Take  the  average  young 
intelligence  of  the  London  streets,  with  its 
^ib  ideas  already  formed  from  supply  and 
demand  ip  a  civilized  country,  where  soil 
is  appropriated,  and  classes  distinct,  and 
commodities  drop  as  it  were  from  the 
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clouds  QDon  the  middle-class  breakfast- 
table — take  snch  an  intelligence,  self-satis- 
fied and  empty,  and  place  its  possessor  aU 
at  once  in  a  new  enTironment,  where  every- 
thing material,  mental,  and  moral  seems 
topsy-turvy,  where  life  is  real  and  morals 
are  mdimentaiy— and  unless  he  is  a  very 
particular  fool  indeed,  what  a  lot  you  must 
really  give  that  blithe  newcomer  to  turn 
over  and  think  about  I  The  sun  that  shifts 
BOW  north,  now  south  of  him  ;  the  seasons 
that  go  by  fours  instead  of  twos  ;  the  trees 
that  blossom  and  bear  fruit  from  January 
to  December,  with  no  apparent  regard  for 
the  calendar  months  as  by  law  established  ; 
the  black,  brown,  or  yellow  people,  who 
know  not  his  creed  or  his  social  code  ;  the 
castes  and  cross-divisions  that  puzzle  and 
surprise  him  ;  the  pride  and  the  scruples, 
deeper  than  those  of  civilized  life,  but  that 
nevertheless  run  counter  to  his  own  ;  the 
economic  conditions  that  defy  his  precon- 
ceptions ;  the  virtues  and  the  vices  that 
equally  rub  him  up  the  wrong  way—- all 
these  things  are  highly  conducive  to  the 
production  of  that  first  substratum  of 
philosophic  thinking,  a  Socratic  attitude 
of  supreme  ignorance,  a  *pure  Cartesian 
frame  of  universal  doubt. 

Then  agsin  there  is  the  marvellous  ex- 
uberance and  novehy  of  the  fauna  and 
flora.  And  this  once  more  has  something 
better  for  us  all  than  mere  specialist  inter- 
est Sugar  and  ginger  grow  for  all  alike. 
For  we  must  remember  that  not  only  do 
the  Tropics  represent  the  vastly  greater 
portion  of  the  world's  past :  they  also 
represent  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the 
world's  present.^  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  tropical 
or  subtropical ;  the  temperate  and  arctic 
regions  make  up  but  a  minor  and  unim- 
portant fraction  of  the  soil  of  our  planet 
And  if  we  include  the  sea  as  well,  this 
truth  becomes  even  more  strikingly  evi- 
dent :  the  Tropics  are  even  now  Uke  rule 
of  life  ;  the  colder  regions  are  but  an  ab- 
normal and  outlying  eccentricity  of  nature. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  starved  and  dwarfed  and 
impoverished  northern  area  that  most  of  us 
have  formed  our  views  of  life,  to  the  total 
excluMon  of  the  wider,  richer,  more  varied 
world  that  calls  for  our  admiration  in  trop- 
ical latitudes. 

Insensibly  this  riehness  and  vividness  of 
nature  all  around  one,  on  a  first  visit  to 
the  Tropics,  sinks  into  one's  mind,  and 
produces  profound,  though  at  first  unoon* 


scions,  modifications  in  one's  whole  mode 
of  regarding  man  and  his  universe.  £spo- 
oially  is  this  the  case  in  early  life,  when 
the  character  is  still  plastic  and  the  eye 
still  keen  :  pictures  are  formed  in  that 
brilliant  sunshine  and  under  those  dim 
arches  of  hot  gray  sky  that  photograph 
themselves  forever  on  the  lasting  tablets  of 
the  human  memory.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  Autobiography  dwells  lovingly,  I  re- 
member, en  the  profound  effect  produced 
on  himself  by  his  childish  visits  to  Jeremy 
Bentham  at  Ford  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  delightful  sense  of  space  and  free*' 
dom  and  generous  expansion  given  to  his 
mind  by  the  mere  act  of  living  and  mov- 
ing in  those  stately  halls  and  wide  airy 
ip^ens.  Every  university  man  must  look 
back  with  pleasure  of  somewhat  the  same 
sort  to  the  free  breezy  memories  of  the 
quadrangles  and  common  rooms  of  Christ 
Church  or  of  Trinity.  But  in  the  tropi- 
cal university  everybody  passes  his  time  in 
arcades  of  Greek  or  rompeian  airiness : 
the  palm-trees  wave  and  whisper  around 
his  head  as  he  sits  for  coolness  on  his  wide 
veranda ;  the  humming-birds  dart  from 
flower  to  flower  on  the  delicate  bouquets 
that  crowd  his  drawing-room.  I  knew  a 
lady  who  made  a  capital  collection  of  but* 
terflies  and  moths  at  her  own  dinner  table 
by  simply  impounding  in  paper  boxes  the 
insects  that  flitted  about  the  lamp  at  des- 
sert. Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  very 
bread  itself  comprises  generally  a  whole 
entomological  cabinet,  and  contains  in 
fragments  the  disf^ta  membra  of  specimens 
enough  to  stock  entire  glasscases  at  severe 
South  Kensington.  How's  that  for  an 
inducement  to  study  life  where  it  is  rich- 
est  and  most  abundant  in  its  native  start*- 
ing-place  ? 

But  above  all  in  educational  importance 
I  rank  the  advantage  of  seeing  human  na- 
ture in  its  primitive  surroundings,  far  from 
the  squalid  and  chilly  influences  of  the  tail 
end  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.  I  admit  at 
once  that  cold  has  done  much,  exceeding 
much,  for  human  development — has  been 
the  mother  of  civilization  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  that  necessity  has  been  the 
mother  of  invention.  To  it,  no  doubt, 
we  owe  to  a  great  extent,  in  varying  stages, 
clothing,  the  house,  flre,  the  steam-engine* 
Yet  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  first 
levels  <^  society  must  needs  have  been 
passed  under  essentially  tropical  pondi* 
tions,  and  that  nascent  civilization  spread 
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bikt  slowly  nortliward,  from  Eji^t  and 
Awa,  through  Greece  and  Italy,  to  the 
cloudy  regions  where  its  chief  centres  are 
at  present  domiciled  ander  canopies  of  coal 
smoke.  And  eiren  to»day  the  sight  of  the 
Tropics,  green  and  hixtiriant,  brings  nsinto 
tonch  at  once  with  earlier  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  race — makes  as  more  able  not  only 
to  understand,  but  also  to  sympathise  with, 
OUT  ancient  ancestors  of  the  naked  and^not- 
ashamed  era  of  culture*  Views  formed 
exclusively  in  the  North  tend  too  much  to 
imitate  the  reduced  gentlewoman's  outlook 
upon  life  :  views  formed  in  the  Tropics 
correct  this  refractive  influence  by  a  celt* 
tain  genial  and  tolerant  virile  expansion, 
not  to  be  learned  at  the  Conunon,  Clap* 
ham. 

To  one  whose  economic  pendulum  has 
hitherto  oscillated  between  selfish  luxury 
in  Mayfair  and  squalid  poverty  in  Seven 
Dials,  there  is  indeed  a  world  of  novelty 
in  the  first  view  c^  the  tropical  poverty  that 
is  not  squalid  but  contentedly  luxurious — 
of  the  dusky  father  with  his  wife  or  wives 
(the  mere  number  is  a  detail)  sprawling  at 
full  length,  half  dad,  in  the  eye  of  the 
sun,  before  the  pakn-thatehed  hut,  while 
the  fat  black  babies  and  the  fat  black  lit* 
tie  pigs  wallow  together  almost  indistin- 
guishably  in  the  dust  at  his  side,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  muscular  foot  that  might 
otherwise  of  pure  wantonness  molest  them. 
What  a  flood  of  light  it  all  casts  upon  the 
future  possibilities  of  society,  that  leisured, 
cultureless  househ<Jd,  on  whose  garden-- 
plot yam  or  bread-fruit  or  bananas  or  sweet 
potatoes  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  support  the  family  without  more 
labor  than  in  England  would  pay  for  its 
kitchen  coals ;  where  the  hut  is  but  a 
shelter  from  rain,  or .  a  bed-curtain  for 
night,  and  where  the  untaxed  sun  supplies 
the  place  of  a  drawing-room  fire  ail  the 
year  round,  and  warms  the  water  for  the 
baby's  bath  at  nothing  the  gallon  I  If 
there  is  any  man  who  doesn't  sympathize 
with  his  dusky  brother  when  he  sees  him 
thus  at  home  in  his  airy  palace — any  man 
who  doesn't  fraternise  closely  with  his 
kind  when  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
our  primitive  existence,  I  don't  envy  him 
his  stem  and  wild  Caledonian  ethics.  The 
beach-comber  instinct  should  be  strong  in 
all  sane  minds.  Or  if  that  blunt  way  of 
putting  it  perchance  offend  the  weaker 
brethren,  let  us  say  rather,  the  spirit  of 
the    Lotus-eaters.     For    the    man    who 


doesn't  want  tcf  eat  of  the  Lotus  just  once 
in  his  life  has  become  too  civiHsed  :  the 
irou  of  the  €rradgrind  era  of  universal  com- 
petition and  payment  by  results  has  entered 
too  deeply  into  his  sordid  soul,  fie  wants 
a  course  of  Egypt  and  Tahiti. 

Oh,  yes ;  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  object,  and  T  grant  it  at  once  :  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Tropics  is  by  no  means  an 
ascetic  one.  They  tend  rather  to  encour- 
age a  certain  genial  and  friendly  tolerance 
of  all  possible  human  forms  of  society — 
even  the  lowest.  They  are  essentially 
democratic,  not  to  say  socialistic  and  revo- 
lutionary in  tone.  By  bringing  us  all 
down  to  the  underlying  verities  of  fife, 
apart  from  its  conventions,  they  beget  per^ 
haps  a  somewhat  hasty  impatience  of  Court 
dress  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regula- 
tions. But,  per  contra^  they  teach  us  to 
feel  that  every  man,  whether  black, 
brOwn,  or  white,  is  very  human,  and  eveiy 
woman  and  child,  if  possible,  even  a  trifle 
more  so.  Wicked  as  it  all  is,  there  is  yet 
in  tropical  political  economy  more  of  the  . 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  and  less  of 
Adam  Smith,  Bicardo,  and  Malthus,  than 
in  any  orthodox  political  economy  pre- 
scribed by  examiners  for  the  University  of 
London.  It  is  something  to  see  a  world 
where  ceaseless  toil  is  not  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  lot  of  all  who  don't  pay  income- 
tax  on  a  thousand  a  year,  even  if  Board 
schools  are  unknown  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions a  vanishing  quantity.  It  is  some- 
thing to  see  a  stick  of  sugar-cane  protrud- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  every  child,  and 
oranges  retailed  at  twelre  for  a  ha'penny. 
It  is  sobietbing  to  know  how  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race  still  Kve  and 
move  and  have  their  being,  and  to  feel  that 
after  all  their  mode  of  life,  though  lacking 
in  Greek  iambics,  widl-papers,  and  the 
Saturday  Beview,  yet  i^peals  in  its  own 
beach- com berish  way  to  some  of  one's  i»> 
most  and  deepest  yearnings.  The  hibis- 
cus that  flames  before  the  wattled  hut,  the 
parrot  that  chatters  from  the  green  and 
golden  mango-tree,  the  Kthe,  healthy  fig- 
ures of  the  children  in  the  stream,  are 
some  compensation  for  the  lack  of  London 
mud,  London  fog,  and  London  illustrations 
of  practical  Christianity  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
and  the  Bermondsey  purlieus.  I  don't 
know  whether  1  am  Knocking  the  last  nail 
into  the  completed  coffin  of  my  own  con«. 
tention,  but  I  believe  every  right-minded 
man  returns  from  the  Tropics  a  good  deal 
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more  of  a  Commusiftt  than  when  be  went 
there. 

One  word  of  explanation  to  prevent  init- 
take.  I  am  not  myaelfy  like  King»lej  or 
Wallace^  an  enthosiaaklo  tropiciBt.  On 
the  contrary,  viewed  as  a  place  of  permar 
nent  residence,  I  don't  at  all  like  the 
Tropics  to  live  in.  I  am  pleading  here^ 
only  for  their  educational  valne,  in  small 
doses.  Spending  two  or  three  years  there 
in  the  heyday  .of  life  is  very  much  like 
reading  Herodotus^a  thing  one  is  glad 
oue  had  once  to  do,  but  one  would  never 
willingly  do  again  for  any  money.  We 
northern  creatures  are  remote  products  of 
the  Great  Ice  AaOy  and  by  this  time,  like 
Polar  bearsy  we  have  grown  adapted  to  oar 

f;lacial  environment.     All  the  more,  there* 
ore,  is  it  a  useful  shaking-up  for  us  to  get 


transported  bodily  from  onr  cramped  and 
poverty-stricken  northern  slums,  just  once 
in  our  life,  to  the  palms  and  temples  of 
the  South,  the  lands  where  the  human 
bo4y  ia  a  hardy  plant,  not  a  frail  exotic.  < 
We  o^me  back  to  our  chilly  home  among 
the  fogs  and  bogs  with  wider  projects  for 
the  thawing  down  of  the  social  ice  heap, 
and  ^he  introduction  of  the  bread-fruit^ 
tree  and  the  currant-bun-bush  into  the  re- 
motest wilds  of  the  borough  of  Hackney. 
I  am  not  even  quite  sure  that  tropical  ex- 
perience doesn't  predispose  us  somewhat 
in  favor  of  planting  the  sweet  potato  in- 
8tea4  of  grazing  bf^tering  rams  in  the  up. 
lands  of  Connemara,  But  hush  ;  I  hear 
an  editorial  frown.  No  more  of  this 
heresy.*— Zoa^mon't  Magazine. 
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DSDIOATXD   TO   TBB   MsMORT   OF  SiR  WlIXlAM  BOWAK   HAMILTON. 

BY   AUBRKT  DK   VBRK. 

Copemioos  died  at  Fraemberg,  a  small  cify  at  the  month  of  the  Vistula,  ^.d.  15i3,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  though  the  fact  ia  not  certain,  the  day  after  he  received  the  first  printed  oopj 
of  that  great  work,  dedicated  to  Pope  Panl  IIL,  which  embodied  his  astronomical  disoov- 
eriea,  and  snbstitnted  the  Oopemican  for  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe.  That 
work  he  had  withheld  from  pnblioation  for  thirty -six  years,  fearing  leal  the  oondosions  he 
had  arrived  at  might  possibly  prove  nnaoond  scientifioaliy;  and,  in  thai  ease,  till  confuted, 
be  dangeroos  to  Faith.  These  misgivings  he  had  disoarded  on  re-examining  the  grounds 
of  his  philosophy. 

Hail,  silent,  chaste,  and  ever  saered  stars  I 

Ye  bind  my  life  in  one  1    I  well  remember 

When  first  your  glory  piereed  my  youthful  heart : 

'Twas  Christmas  Eve  near  midnight.     From  a  boat 

I  watched  you  long  ;  then,  rowing,  faced  Uie  de^  : 

Above  the  storm-ioved  cliff  ef  Elsinore 

Swofided  Orion  high  and  higher  rose 

With  brightening  belt.     The  city  clocks  stmck  twelve  : 

Straight  from  the  oeontless  towers  rang  ont  their  ehimea 

Hailin|^  the  Babe  new-born.     Along  the  sea 

Vibration  waved  ;  and  in  its  depth  the  staca 

Danced  as  they  &Mhed  answering  that  rapinrona  hymn 

**  Glory  to  Ood  on  high  and  peace  on  earth." 

I  shall  not  long  behold  them,  saith  my  leeeh  : 

He  errs  :  I  suffer  little. 

On  my  bed 
Yon  lies  my  tome — one  man's  beqaeat  to  men* 
Is  the  gift  good  f    From  yonth  to  age  I  toiled 
A  gleaner  in  the  starry  harvest  field  : 
Lo,  there  one  gathered  sheaf-*- 
I  think  I  laboiid  with  a  stainless  aim 
If  not  a  single  aim.     In  ancient  times 
Pythagoras  had  gleams  of  this  high  lore  : 
Let  coining  ages  stamp  his  name  upon  it : 
I  count  it  his,  not  mine. 
Ksw  Sxans.— Vol.  L.,  No.  4.  36 
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My  earlier  book 
In  sabstance  was  as  this.     But  thus  I  mused  ; 
Christ's  simple  ones  may  take  ofEence  and  cry, 
'^  'Tis  written,  '  Qod  hath  made  the  earth  so  strong 
That  it  cannot  be  moved  ; '  science  avers 
It  moves  around  the  sun."     Such  questioner 
Deserves  all  reverence.     Faith  is  more  than  Science  : 
But  'twixt  the  interpretation  and  the  text 
Lies  space  world-wide.     That  text  meant  this — no  more — 
So  solid  is  the  earth  concussion  none. 
Though  mountains  fell,  can  move  it.     Here  is  naoght 
Of  motion  round  the  sun.     Solidity 
To  such  advance  were  needful'  not  a  bar : 
Far  flies  the  pebble  forward  flung  ;  the  flower 
Drops  at  the  flinger's  foot. 

Again  I  mused  ; 
The  Truth  of  Nature  with  the  Truth  Revealed 
Accords  perforce  ;  not  so  the  illusive  gloss 
By  Nature's  scholiasts  forced  on  Nature's  page  : 
That  gloss  of  Ptolemy's  made  great  Nature  lie 
A  thousand  years,  and  more.     Through  countless  errors. 
Thus  only,  Scienoe  feels  her  way  to  Truth. 
May  I  not  err  like  Ptolemy  ?    Distrustful 
I  hid  my  book  for  thirty  years  and  six. 
Cross- questioning  with  fresh  inquest  patient  skies, 
And  found  there  nothing  that  arraigned  my  lore. 
Much  that  confirmed  it.     From  the  Minster  tower, 
Canon  that  time  at  Wamia  though  unworthy, 
I  made  me  charts  of  angle,  sine,  and  arc  : — 
Those  vigils  left  my  feet  so  numbed  at  morn 
They  scarce  could  find  the  akar^step,  my  hands 
Scarce  lift  the  chalice  !    Day  by  day  I  prayed 
With  adjuration  added,  **  If,  my  God, 
Thou  seest  my  pride  suborn  my  faculties. 
Place  me,  a  witless  one,  among  those  witless 
That  beg  beneath  church  porches."     Likewise  I  sued 
The  poor  beside  whose  beds  I  ministered — 
For  their  sake  I  had  learned  the  healing  craft-— 
To  fence  me  with  their  prayers. 

Discovered  troths 
I  blabbed  not  to  the  many,  but  the  wise. 
Such  men  as  raised  our  stateliest  fanes*     In  these 
I  found  amazement  less  than  I  presaged  : 
There  seemed  a  leaning  in  the  minds  of  men 
As  when  a  leaning  cornfield  ^ews  the  wind 
To  such  results  as  in  Bologna's  schools 
Made  way  when  there  I  dwelt.     I  note  this  day 
The  ecclesiastics  of  the  higher  sort 
Are  with  me  more  than  thoee  whose  lore  is  Nature  ; 
These  hate  the  foot  that  spurns  preaeriptioa's  fence  ; 
Not  so  my  friend,  the  bisnop  of  old  Kulm  ; 
He  cries,  **  Go  forward  !"     Thirty  years  ago 
Milan's  famed  painter-*-he  of  the  *^  Last  Supper" — 
Whispered  me  Uins,  ''  The  earth  goes  round  the  ann. 
There  are  whose  guess  is  prophecy^ 

This  night 
I  make  election  :  twofold  choice  is  mine  ; 
The  firsty  to  hurl  this  book  on  yonder 
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The  last,  to  fliog  it  on  a  flood  more  vast 

And  fluctuating  more— *the  mind  of  man, 

Crying,  "  Faro  forth,  and  take  what  God  shall  send  V 

One  douht  alone  remains  ;  no  text  it  touches, 

But  dangers  from  within.     In  dajs  gone  by 

I  saw  a  youth  besides  a  casement  stand, 

The  sea  not  distant  and  a  heaven  all  stars  : 

Christ's  Advent  was  our  theme.     He  cried,  '^  Look  forth  ! 

Yon  skies  confute  the  okl  Faith  1     When  Earth  was  yoobg 

Wistful  as  lovers,  credulous  as  children, 

Men  deemed  that  Earth  the  centre  of  tfi^  world. 

The  stars  its  lackeys  and  its  torch^bearers. 

Such  science  is  foredoomed  :  mankind  will  learn 

This  Hphere  is  ndt  God's  ocean,  but  one  drop 

Showered  from  its  spray.     Came  G^d  from  heaven  for  that ! 

Speak  no  more  words  V* 

That  was  a  tragedy  ! 
A  mood  may  pass  ;  yet  moods  have  murdered  souls. 
It  proved  not  thus  with  him. 

I  looked  again  : 
That  face  was  as  an  angel's  :  £rom  his  brow 
The  cloud  had  passed.     Reverent,  I  spake  no  word  : 
Later,  albeit  at  times  such  moods  recurred, 
That  man  was  helpful  to  a  nation's  soul : 
In  death  he  held  the  Faith. 

This  Earth  too  small 
For  Love  Divine  1    Is  Gkkl  not  Ininite  I 
If  so,  His  Love  is  infinite.     Too  small  I 
One  famished  babe  meets  pity  oft  from  man 
More  than  an  army  slaiu  1    Too  small  for  Love  I 
Was  Earth  too  small  to  be  of  God  created  ? 
Why  then  too  small  to  be  redeemed  f 

The  sense 
Sees  greatness  only  in  the  aensaons  greatness  : 
Science  in  thai  sees  little  :  Faith  sees  naught : 
The  small,  the  vast,  are  tricks  of  earthly  vision  : 
To  God,  that  Omnipresent  All-in-Eaeh, 
Nothing  is  small,  is  far. 

More  late  I  knew 
A  homrj  man,  dim-eyed,  with  restless  hands, 
A  zealot  barbed  with  jibe  and  scoff  still  kumched 
At  priests,  and  kings,  and  holy  womanhood  : 
One  night  descending  from  my  tower  he  spake  ; 
*'  A  God,  and  God  ineamate  but  for  man, 
That  reasoning  beast ;  and  all  yon  glittering  orbs 
In  cold  obstruction  left  I" 

Diverse  those  twain  I 
That  youth,  though  dascled  by  the  starry  vastness 
And  thus  despising  earth,  had  awe  for  God  : 
That  gray-haired  fool  believed  in  matter  only. 
Compassion  for  those  starry  races  robbed 
By  earth,  like  Esau,  of  their  birthright  just, 
Is  pretext.     They  that  know  not  of  a  Ghod 
How  know  they  that  the  stars  have  habitaota  f 
'Tis  Faith  and  Hope  that  spread  delighted  hands 
To  such  belief  ;  no  formal  proof  attests  it. 
Concede  them  peopled  ;  can  the  sophist  prove 
Their  habitants  are  lallen  ?    That  too  admitted^ 
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Who  told  him  thai  redeeninff  foot  dirhie 
Ne'er  trod  those  spheves  ?    That  fresh  astoiiiptioD  ^^fMled 
What  then  f    Is  BOt  tiie  Universe  a  whole  f 
'D^ith  not  the  sanbeam  henM  from  the  sun 
Gladden  the  violet^s  boeom  I    Moons  optift 
The  tides  :  remotest  atai»  lead  home  the  lost : 
Jadiea  was  one  country,  one  alone  : 
Not  less  Who  died  tiiete  died  for  all.     The  Cross 
Bronglit  Mpto  Twiished  natioos^:  'Rtiie  opposed  > 

No  bar  to  Love  :  why  then  should  Spaee  oppose  (mt  f 
We  know  not  what  Time  is,  nor  what  is  ^paee  ;-^     *  *» 
Why  dream  that  bonds  fike  ihdn  can  bind  the  Unbounded  f 
If  Earth  be  smail|  likelier  it iseems  that  Love 
Compassionate  most  and  condescending  most 
To  Sofrow^s  nadir  depths,  should  choose  that  Barth 
For  Love's  chief  triumph,  missioning  thence  ker  gift 
Even  to  the  utmost  senith  I 

To  the  Soul 
Far  more  than  to  the  intellect  of  man 
I  deemed  the  pit  vooehsaled  when  on  me  fint 
This  new- bom  Science  dawned.     I  said,  ^*  Long  sinoe 
We  call  €k>d  mfitdle :  what  means  that  term  t 
A  boy  since  childhood  walled  in  one  small  field 
Could  answer  notkii^.     He  who  looks  on  skies  ^ 

Ablaze  with  stars,  not  hand-maids  poor  of  eertk, 
But  known  for  worlds  of  measureless  bulk  and  swiftness^ 
Has  mounted  to  another  grade  of  spirit, 
Proceeded  man.     Hie  stars  do  this  for  mmt ; 
They  make  Infinitude  ifmajftno^A; :  i 

God,  by  our  instincts  felt  as  infinite. 
When  known,  becomes  such  to  our  totid  being, 
Mind,  i^irit^  heart,  and  souL     The  greater  Theist 
Should  tneke  the  greater  Christian.     Yet,  'tis  true 
Best  gifts  may  eome  too  soon. 

No  marvel  this  : 
The  earth  was  shaped  for  myriad  forms  of  greatness. 
As  Freedom,  Oenius,  Beauty,  Sdence,  Art, 
Some  extant,  some  to  be  :  such  f  oroM  ef  greatness 
Are,  through  God's  will,  greatness  conditional : 
Where  Christ  is  greatest  these  are  great ;  elsewhere 
Great  only  to  be^r.     Sweetly  and  sageif 
In  order  grave  the  Mak^  of  aU  worlds 
Still  modulates  the  rhythm  <ff  Iranian  progress  ; 
His  ang^  on  whose  song  the  seasons  float 
Keep  measured  cadence  :  all  good  things  keep  time 
Lest  Good  should  strangle  Better.     Aristotle ' 
Aspired  like  me  to  base  on  laet  and  proof 
Nature's  philosophy.     Fate  said  him  nay  : 
That  Fate  was  landness  hidden—* 
The  natural  scienee  of  great  Aristotle 
Died  young  :  his  logic  lived,  and  helped  the  Chnrdi 
To  mxp  her  Qiristlan  Science, 

Ancient  Tkonglit 
And  Christian  Fkith,  opposed  in  meet  beside. 
Held  man  in  reverenee,  eack.     Bfaoh  came  of  that : 
Matter  dethroned,  a  pkMo  renained  lor  spirit : 
Old  Grecian  song  calMI  man  creation's  tod ; 
The  Christian  Cteed  named  him  kis  Maker's  Image  ; 
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One  was  a  bumbk  rererence  ;  one  a  proud  : 
•Seienee^iat  day  perehanoe  bad  made  men  pronder  : 
The  Ptolemaic  aeheme  had  place  and  nae 
Till  Christian  Faith,  conqvenng  tfaeeartb,  bad  crowned  it : 
The  arch  complete  its  centrii^  it  removed  : 
That  Faith  which  franchised  nnt  the  sool  of  man 
Franchises  next  hia  mind. 

Another  knowledge^  t 

Man*8  appanage  now,  was  snatciied  awhile  from  BMn^ 
Th^  lore  of  aoti^oe  agea  said  wt  ^w  t 
It  rolled,  a  river  throogh  the  Athenian  valea ; 
I  It  sank,  as  though  hj  miraciey  in  eai^  ; 
A  fount  unsealed  bj  hand  divine^  it  leaps 
Once  more  against  the  sun* 

That  strange  new  birth 
Had  ^lace  when  first  I  trod  Baliisn  soil : 
Men  spake  of  bards  to  Dante's  self  unknown. 
To  Francis,  Bernard,  Dominic,  Aquinas  : 
Great  Albert  knew  them  not     The  oradea 
Of  lying  gods  were  dumb  :  bnt  dumb  not  leas 
The  sage  €hreek  poets,  annalista,  orators. 
For  God  had  uttered  voice,  and  leaned  from  heavnn 
Waiting  tke  earth's  response.     The  air  was  mute, 
Mute,  for  the  Saviour  God  had  breathed  it  late, 
Left  it  Hia  latest  sigh.     The  ages  passed  : 
Alone  were  Apostolie  voices  Imrd  ; 
Then  Fathers  of  the  C^nieh  ;  the  Schoolmen  last 
Clamor  surceased  :  the  *^  Credo"  for  that  cause  i 

Was  plainlier  heard.     The  winda  and  waves  had  fallen  ; 
And  there  was  a  great  calm— illness  of  iplnt 
At  heart  of  storm  extern.     At  kst  God's  Truth 
Had  bialt  o'er  earth  the  kingdom  of  God's  Peace : 
The  penaoce-tioM  was  passed  *:  Greece  spake  once  more;{ 
What  was  that  speech  out  prophecy  f  nlnlled 
''  The  heathen  shall  become  thy  heritage  I" 
Euphrstea  and  Uyssus  flow  again  : 
Grav  wastes  with  roses  flame.     Two  epochs  blend  ; 
Shall  not  God's  angela  reap  two  harvest  Mds 
Severing  the  wheat  from-taeea  f 

Severance  is  needful. 
Yea,  needfuller  yet  will  provo  as  ages  pass. 
The  nobler  songs  of  Greece  divulged  in  verse  i 

Such  Truths  aa  Nature  had  retainedf  thoaffh  fallen,        ; 
Man's  heart  had  prised.     Aye,  but  with  theae  there  mined 
Music  debasing.     Christendom  this  day  f 

Confronts  two  gifts,  and  triab  likewise  twain  : 
She  must  become  the  nw^er  of  great  Nationa  ; 
Bach  Nation  with  the  years  will  h^eedlU  Book, 
Its  Bible  uninspired.     But  if  these  Books 
Should  prove  but  sorcerers'  juggling  wares,  these  prophets 
Stand  Up  false  prophets  and  their  word  a  lie, 
A  voice  from  those  two  Books  of  €k«ece  and  Bonie 
Will  sound  their  sentence,  crying ;  **  In  the  night 
We  sang  sweet  songs,  tho  auguriea  of  dawn  ; 
We  sang  the  Mother-land,  tiM  household  loves, 
The  all-reverend  eld,  the  virgin  sanetitude,  t 

The  stranger's  right,  the  altar  reared  to  Pity  ; 
Ye,  'mid  the  noontide  glories  tuned  to  bhiek^ 
Outshamed  our  worst  with  worse." 
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8hoald  that  voiee  peal, 
Woe  to  the  Nations  which  have  sinned  that  sin  ! 
Truth's  golden  bowl  will  at  the  cistern  break, 
Song's  daughters  be  brought  low. 

For  these  two  gifts, 
The  Science  new,  the  Old  Lore  revived,  the  time 
Seems  opportune  alike.     The  earth  finds  rest : 
That  Rome  which  warred  on  Christ  is  judged  ;  has  vanished  ; 
Those  direful  heresies  of  three  centuries  morey 
The  hordes  barbaric,  and,  barbaric  thrice, 
Those  Christian  Emperors  vexing  still  Christ's  Chnrch  : — 
The  Antipopes  are  gone  ;  the  Arabian  prophet 
Scowls  at  the  West  in  vain.     Yet  who  can  tell 
If  in  some  age,  remote  or  near,  a  cloud 
Blacker  than  aught  that  shook  the  olden  world 
May  rush  not  from  clear  skies  If    That  hour  upon  us 
''  Quieta  non  movere"  may  become 
Wisdom's  sum  total ;  to  repress,  not  spur 
Progressive  thought  the  hour's  neeessitj  ; 
Against  their  will  the  truthful  lest  spirits  may  cry, 
' '  Better  to  wait  than  launch  the  bark  of  knowledge 
There  when  the  breakers  roar  1" 

Work  on  and  fear  not  I 
Work,  and  in  hope,  though  sin  that  hope  may  cheat  ; 
Work,  knowing  this,  that  when  God's  lesser  gifts 
Are  mocked  by  mortals,  God  into  that  urn 
Which  stands  for  aye  gift-laden  by  His  throne 
Thrusts  deeplier  yet  His  hand  and  upward  draws 
His  last — then  chief— of  mercies^-Retribution. 
Should  man  abusing  use  this  knowledge  vast 
Not  for  relieving  of  God's  suffering  poor 
But  doubling  of  their  burthens  ;  not  for  peacfe 
But  keener  sharpening  of  war's  battle-axe, 
And  fleshlier  solace  of  the  idle  and  rich, 
God  will  to  such  redouble  pain  for  sin. 
Such  lot  may  lie  before  us.     This  is  sure. 
That,  as  colossal  Sanctity  walks  oft 
In  humblest  vales,  not  less  a  pigmy  race 
May  strut  on  mountains.     If  from  heights  of  science 
Men  should  look  forth  o'er  worlds  on  worids  ungnessed. 
And  find  therein  no  witness  to  their  God, 
Naught  but  man's  image  chanting  hymns  to  man, 
^^  Great  is  thy  wisdom,  man,  and  strong  thy  hand," 
God  will  repay  the  madness  of  that  boast 
With  madness  guilty  less,  a  brain  imbecile. 
Races  there  live,  once  sage  and  brave,  that  now 
Know  not  to  light  a  fire  !     If  impious  men 
Press  round  Truth's  gate  with  Intellect's  fleshlier  lust— 
For  what  is  Godless  Intellect  but  fleshly  f— 
-  Sudden  a  glacial  wind  shall  issue  forth 
And  strike  those  vile  ones  blind  ! 

Should  that  day  come 
Let  no  man  cease  from  hope.     Intensest  ill 
Breeds  good  intensest.     For  the  sons  of  God 
That  knowledge  won  by  bad  men  will  snr?ive. 
If  fleets  one  day  should  pass  the  onrushing  storm 
That  Cross  which  Kghts  their  prow  will  reach  but  sooner 
The  lands  that  sit  in  night.     If  Empires  new 
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Wage  war  on  Faithy  each  drop  of  martyr  blood 

Will  sow  ooce  more  Faith'a  faarveet.     Virgin  ^iriU 

Raised  from  a  child^like  to  an  angel  purmieady 

Will  walk  in  Chastity's  sublimer  flame  ; 

God's  earthquake  shake  men  to  their  fitting  places. 

True  men  and  false,  the  sons  of  light  and  night. 

No  more,  as  now,  confused.     God*s  Church  will  make. 

Since,  though  she  errs  not  yet  her  best  may  err. 

For  sins  of  good  men  dead  due  eKpialion, 

Then  for  her  second  triumph  claim  as  site 

A  planet's,  not  an  empire's  girth.     True  kings 

Will  fence  their  thrones  wiifai  freemen  not  with  serfs  ; 

True  priests  by  serving  rule.    The  Tree  of  Life 

First  made  our  spirits  food,  that  Tree  which  slew  us 

Will  prove  her  sister.     Knowledge. <A<&  will  clasp. 

Supremacy  o'er  matter,  earth's  fruition 

Not  by  the  facile  plucking  of  a  fruit 

But  by  the  valorous  exercise  austere 

Of  faculties,  God's  gift. 

^'  Lift  op  your  heads. 
Ye  everlasting  gates,"  the  Psalmist  sang, 
''  So  shall  the  King  of  Glory  enter  in.*' 
Lives  there  who  doubts  that  when  the  starry  gates 
Lift  up  their  heads  like  minster  porches  vast 
At  feasts  before  a  marvelling  nation's  eyes. 
And  show,  beyond,  the  universe  of  God, 
Lives  there  who  doubts  that,  entering  there,  man's  mind 
Must  see  before  it  far  an  entering  God 
Flashing  from  star  to  star  f    Lives  there  who  doubts 
That  those  new  heavens,  beyond  ail  hope  distent, 
Must  sound  their  Maker's  praise  I     Religion's  self 
That  day  shall  wear  an  ampler  orown  ;  all  Truths 
Now  constellated  in  the  Church's  Creed 
Yet  dim  this  day  because  man's  mind  is  dim. 
Perforce  dilating  as  man's  mind  dilates 
O'er  us  must  hi^,  a  new  Theology, 
Our  own,  yet  nobler  even  as  midnight  heavens 
Through  crystal  ether  kenned  more  sharply  shine 
Than  when  mist  veiled  the  stars  1     Let  others  doubt — 
My  choice  is  made. 

The  stars  1    Onee  more  they  greet  me  I 
Thanks  to  the  wind  that  blows  yon  casement  back ! 
'Tis  cold  :  but  vigils  old  have  Uught  me  patience.  . 
Is  this  the  last  time,  O  ye  stars  f     Not  so— 
'Tis  not  the  death  chill  yeU     Those  northern  heavei^ 
Yield  me  once  more  that  Northern  Sign  long  loved. 
That  northern  sea,  its  glass,  though  many  a  star 
Faints  now  in  broader  beams.     Yon  winter  moon 
Has  changed  this  cell  thick-walled,  and  iron-barred. 
Into  a  silver  tent     O  light,  light,  light, 
•      How  great  thou  art  I    Thou  only,  free  of  space, 
Bindest  the  universe  of  God  in  one  : 
Matter,  methinks,  in  thee  is  turned  to  spirit : — 
What  if  our  bodies*  death  subdued,  shall  rise 
All  light— compact  of  light  I 

I  had  forgotten 
Good  Cardinal  Schomberg*s  missive  :  here  it  lies  : 
I  read  it  three  weeks  past     ^'  The  Holy  Father 
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WUla  that  your  hibpn  stand  divQ%ed  to  man  ; 

Wilis  likeivise  that  hU  name  should  grace  joor  tome 

As  dedicate  to  Jiim."     I  read  in  baete  : 

That  auch  high  grace  ahonld  'acape  my  memory  tbds 

A^aes,  I  think,  some  failure  of  my  powera. 

So  be  it  1    Their  task  ia  wrongbt.' 

The  tide  descends' : 
The  caves  send  forth  anew  those  hoaise  aea-thnndem 
Lolled  when  foil  flood  satiates  their  echoing  roofs. 
They  tell  me  tbifty  that  9od,  their  God,  hath  apokon 
And  the  great  deep  obeys.     That  deep  forsakes  • 
The  happy  coasts  where  flshers^>read  their  nets» 
The  fair  green  slopea  with  snowy  flocks  beepread, 
The  hamlets  red  each  mom  with  cloaks  of  girla 
And  loud  with  shoaling  diildrea.     Eortb  be  fares 
To  solitude  of  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Cheered  by  that  light  be  loves.     I  too  obey  : 
I  too  am  called  to  face  the  Infinite, 
Leaving  familiar  things  and  faces  dear 
Of  friends  and  tomes  forth  leaning  from  yon  wall : 
Me  too  the  Uncreated  light  shall  greet 
When  cleansed  to  bear  it.     O,  bow  sweet  was  life  ! 
How  sweeter  most  hav^e  been  had  I  been  wortliy-^ 
Grant  me  Thy  Beatific  Yimon,  Lord  : 
Then  shall  those  eyes  star-wearied  see  and  livie  I 

Rbruary,  1889. 

LA  gom£die  FBAN^AISE. 

BT   A.    STBOBKL. 

In  a  fonner  paper  we  gave  an  accooni  nature  ia  not  the  real  natnre  of  everyday 

of  the  Paris  Ck>nservatoirey  the  nnrs^  of  life  ;  and  when  the  latter  strays  away  into 

the  Commie  Fran^aise,  recognised  as  the  anything  resembling  the  former,  there  is 

most  perfect  assemblage  of  dramatic  talent  an  immediate  and  involuntary  sense  of  the 

to  be  found  in  any  country,  and  whose  or-  ^'  theatrical,''  whidi  at  once  marks  the 

Sniiation  we  now  propose  to  describe,  difference.     The^ectof  perspective— the 

dividual,  talent,  as  great  or  even  greats  surrounding  atmosphere-*-'must  be  taken 

than  any  presented  by  the  unrivalled  Com*  into  consideraUon,  and  it  has  often  been 

pany,  may  shine  elsewhore  ;  but  the  per-  asserted  by  competent  jndges,  that  what 

feet  working  of  the*whole  machinery,  the  would  be  really  natnrat,  would  not  seem 

fini^  of  detail  from  the  highest  parts  to  natural  on  the  atage.     The  object  of  the 

the  most  insignificant.,  is  there  unsurpassed,  latter  ia  to  remove  the  apectator  on  to  en* 

The  principle  carried  out  at  the  ComMie  chanted  ground,  giraig  him  the  defaisidn 

Fran^aise  is  that  of  sacrificing  nothing  to  of  reality  ;  and  thia  is  accomplished  to 


''  Stars,''  as  has  been  proved  when  Sarah  perfection  at    the    ComMw     Fran^aise. 

Beriihardt  and  CoqueMn  wera  so  easilv  al-  What  is  seen   there,  may  not  represent 

lowed  to  denart ;  and  it  has  often  been  what  really  is ;  but  every  one  wilt  think 

noticed  that  aeserters  lose  considerably,  aa  that  it  ouphi  to  U.    We  neve»  meet  such 

regards  high  art,  when  they  have  shaken  charming  people  in  the  world — but  then, 

off  the  traditional  trammels  which  are  ao  why  is  the  worU  ao  common-place !    It 

undeniably  useful  as  a  restraint  to  emtio  is  delightful  to  forget  it  for  a  while ;  but 

ffenius.     It  has  been  objected  that  the  only  when  nothing  out  of  place,  or  jarring 

Commie  Fran^aise  is  too  artificial  and  con-  on  one's  feelii^^a,  suddenly  calls  one  back 

ventional.     It  is  certainly  both,  but  is  not  to  reality   by  revealing  tht  strings  that 

the  stage  necessarily  conventional !    Sti^  play  ;  as  too  often  occurs  in  moit  thealrip 
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cal  perf orraancesy  and  never  happens  utthiei 
Com^die  Fran^aise;  The  wortdng  there  is 
to  perfect,  that  only  when  the  eartnin 
falls  and  all  is  over  does  <Me  awaken  to  the 
perception  that  one  has  been  Kving  in 
Dreamland  ;  a  very  pleasant  place  that  one 
is  loath  to  leave  ! 

The  oriffin  of  the  Th64tre  Fraii^ais 
(now  called  Com6die  Fmn^aise)  !#  ttti^^ 
back  to  the  year  KI80,  when  the  tnii^ 
Company  called  ''  of  the  H6tel  de  Bon^^ 
gogne**  was  united  to  that  of  MoH^. 
With  but  little  intermptSon  the  accounts, 
from  that  date  up  to  iMe  present  thne, 
have  been  preserved,  und  may  now  be  ex-^ 
amined  with  the  assistance  of  ibe  Libhirian, 
M.  Monval,  at  the  library,  of  the  theatre^ 
Rue  Richelieu. 

The  Company  wa^  at  first  directed,  Hke 
all  theatrical  compank^^  by  a  manager, 
whose  life  was  not  always  a  very  easy  one, 
for  Moli^re  himself  e^ti^lainiiS  in  despera* 
tion  :  "  Les  ^tranges  ailtfMatra;  &  condnire 
que  les  com6diens  I" 

During  the  French  Revolution,  when 
insurrecuon  was  the  OiAer  of  the  day  and 
nobody  would  submit  to  anybody  else,  the 
theatrical  Company,  which  had  always  been 
so  difficult  to  manage,  had  its  little  private 
revolution,  and  insisted  on  being  consti* 
tuted  as  a  republic.  We  find  a  first  sol- 
emn contract,  drawn  up  in  the  presence  6f 
a  representative  of  the  Government  and 
various  legal  witnesses,  dat^,  in  the  jargon 
of  the  period,  ^^  d7  Germinal;  An  XII.  de 
hi  R^publtque,"  laying  down  the  rules  to 
be  observed  by  the  Society  of  Actors 
formed  for  the  management  of  theTh^tie 
Fran^als,  witii  equal  rights  and  shares  oi 
profits.  They  were  to  be  directed  by  a 
Committee,  chosen  among  themselves ; 
but  in  case  of  difficdtie^  or  disagreements, 
the  fim)  Court  of  Appeal  was  to  be  a 
Council  iqppointed  by  Uie  Government,' 
outside  of  the  Company.  They  were  to 
have  »n  allowaaoe  of  100,000  frs.  (£4000) 
from  Ae  Government,  to  support  whst 
was  considered  a  national  institution. 

But  the  machinery  did  not  work 
smoothly  till  Napoleon  I.,  with  his  clear 
comprehension  and  imperious  will,  re- 
modelled the  whole  by  a  decree  known  as 
*^Le  D6cret  de  Moscou,"  dated  14th 
October,  1812,  which,  although  signed  at 
Moscow,  had  of  course  been  prepared  long 
beforehand,  and  which  still  rules  the 
ComMie  ^n^is^  with  a  few  mbdifica^ 
tioas  introduced  by  Napoleon  HL  (th^ 


Pi^ident  of  the  Second  Republic)  by  a 
decree  dated  80th  April,  1850. 

The  Com^e  Fran^ise  has  now  a  con* 
stitutiOBal  government,  under  the  super- 
rntendeiiee  of  one  of  the  Ministers,*  who 
appoints  an  Administrator,  by  whom  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed,  with 
ilUtd  iiisislaiice  6f  a  committee  of  six  mem<' 
bers,  chosen  among  the  Soci^taires. 

The  Company  is  ditided  into  '*  Soci- 
6taires"  nttd  ^*  Fensionnaires.''  The  lat- 
ter are  lenj^aged  at  a  fixed  salary,  as  in 
other*  theatres  ;  bht'  no  one  can  become  a 
**  SociMaire*^  without  having  done  duty 
as  a  ^^  Pensionnsire^'  for  lA  least  one  year, 
however  fe%h  may  be  the  artistic  standing 
of  the  candidate  admitted. 

Every  Soci^taire  has  a  right  to  a  fixed 
Stipend,  a  oension  after  twenty  years  of 
service,  a  share  in  the  y^riy  net  profits, 
add  a  benefit  on  reiirrng.  The  full  salary 
is  12,000  francs  ;  but  when  first  admitted 
ae  Soei^taires,  they  may  have  only  a 
fraction  of  a  share  allotted  to  them,  and 
are  then  called  Soci^taires  h  demupart 
feOOO  francs),  or  h  quart  de  part  (8000 
francs).  In  addition,  they  have,  by  ar* 
rangement,  what  are  called  ''  le$  feux/* 
i.e.  a  fixed  allocation  every  time  they  act. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  net  profits  over 
and  above  all  expenses  are  divided  into 
tWient]^-four  portions  or  shares  ;  one  is 
kept  to  provide  for  emergencies,  and  if 
ttot  entirely  used  f6r  such  purposes,  the 
surphis  is  divided  between  the  Soei^taires  \ 
a  half>share  is  out  aside  for  the  pension 
fund,  and  another  half*share  for  stage 
expenses,  dresses,  etc.  ;  the  rest  is  divided 
among  Uie  Soci6taires,  in  the  proportion 
to  wMch  they  are  enUtied  ;  btit  only  half 
is  actually  paid  into  their  hands  ;  ^  rest 
is  invested,  and  accumulated  till  their  re^ 
tireraent,  or  decease,  in  which  case  it  is 
paid  to  their  lawful  heinik  It  is  lieedless 
to  add  that>  accbrding  to  talent  and  ser- 
vices, the  propoition  is  increased  gradually 
up  to  the  full  share. 

Every  Soci^taire,  on  admission,  engages 
to  serve  the  Company  during  twenty  years  ; 
they  are  then  free  to  retire,  with  a  benefit 
and  a  pension  of  5000  francs  ;  they  may 
act  in  the  provinces,  but  not  in  Paris,  un- 
less by  ^>ecial  perMts^on  of  the  Minister, 
and  for  a  limited  time,  during  which  the 
retiring  pension  is  temporariiy  suppressed. 


*  Formerly  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  now 
theMinistre  de  Flhi^trtiotion  et  des  Beaux- Arts; 
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The  Minister,  with  the  conoarrence  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  managing  Commit- 
tee, has,  however,  a  right  at  Uie  end  of 
ten  years  to  cancel  the  engagement  of  any 
artist  whose  services  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  valuable.  In  that  case  they 
have  a  right  to  daim  one  Uurd  of  the  re- 
tiring penmon,  and  may  use  their  talente 
in  Pans  or  elsewhere,  as  they  please. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tJiought  advis- 
able to  retain  the  services  of  artists,  with 
their  consent,  beyond  twenty  years,  they 
have  200  francs  added  to  the  pension  lor 
each  extra  year  ;  but  if  any  accident  dis- 
ables an  actor  or  aolress  in  the  exercise  of 
their  stage  daties,  even  before  the  allotted 
time,  they  have  a  right  to  claim  the  fall 
pension.  In  the  case  of  ill-health,  or  any 
private  reason  obliging  any  artist  to  retire 
after  ten  years,  and  before  twenty  years  of 
service,  they  have  a  pension  of  200  francs 
for  every  year  beyond  the  ten. 

The  Soci^taires  are  thos  guarded  from 
the  proverbial  improvidence  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  when  they  retire  after  long 
service,  a  comfortable  income  is  secured 
to  them,  even  if  they  have  saved  nothing 
from  their  yearly  earnings.  Delaunay,  for 
instance,  received  an  accumulated  fund  of 
more  than  228,000  francs  (£8920)  ;  Ma- 
dame Madeleine  Brohan,  208,000  francs 
^£8d20),  besides  the  fixed  pension  of  5000 
tranos.  But  these  advantages  could  not 
be  secured  without  the  allowance  from  the 
Gk>vemment,  which  is  now  of  240,000 
francs  ;  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the 
Company  pays  back  about  half,  for  the 
'^  droit  des  pauvres"  or  poor  rate,  to  which 
aU  theatres  are  subjecteo. 

The  discipline  of  the  Companv,  as  es* 
tablished  by  Napoleon  I.,  is  tolerably  strict. 
The  great  soldier  was  not  likely  to  allow 
insubordination  or  caprice,  and  every 
emergency  is  provided  for  by  clear  rules 
laid  down,  to  which  all  must  submit. 

Each  member  of  the  Company  has  his 
particular  line  of  parts,  and  may  take  no 
others  without  a  special  permission,  only 

rated  in  exceptional  cases.  There  may 
several  in  the  same  line,  but  one  is 
called  ''  chef  d'emploi"  or  leader,  and 
the  others  ''doubles."  The  ''chef 
d'emploi"  selects  the  parts  that  he  chooses 
to  play  in  his  line,  but  they  must  be 
learned  by  the  "  doubles,''  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  chef 
d'emploi,"  if  needful,  at  the  shortest 
notice.     The  "  doubles'^  have  a  right  to 


take  the  leader's  part  three  or  four  times 
a  month  with  or  without  his  consent. 
The  leader  may  not  hand  over  an  unsatia- 
factory  part  entirely  to  a  "  double,"  but 
must  play  himself  when  required  to  do 
so  ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  refuse  to  act  any 
part  in  his  line. 

Any  actor  having  pleaded  indisposition 
who  should  be  seen  outside  of  ms  home 
on  the  same  day,  would  pay  a  fine  of  300 
francs. 

Every  week  two  Soai6taires  in  turn, 
called  "  Semainiers,"  superintend  the  stage 
business  and  the  rehearsals.  On  Saturdaya 
the  plays  of  the  next  fortnight  are  settled, 
with  the  actors  who  are  to  fill  the  parts, 
whether  leaders  or  "  doubles."  No  actor 
has  a  right  to  claim  a  separate  line  on  a 
pUy-bill,  or  a  first-place  ;  all  are  put  down 
10  succession,  according  to  seniority  only. 

The  Company  is  recruited  from  the 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire, having  obtained  first  prizes  ;  and 
also  from  the  leading  actors  of  other 
theatres,  who  are  usually  desirous  of  be- 
longing to  the  Cotti6die  Fran^aise,  which 
represents  the  aristocracv  of  the  theatrical 
worid.  They  may  easily  obtain  higher 
salaries  elsewhere  ;  but  in  other  French 
theatres  they  are  obliged  to  provide  their 
own  dresses  ;  a  serious  consideration,  with 
modem  requirements,  when  one  character- 
costume  may  cost  several  thousand  francs.* 

At  the  Comedie  Fran^se  everything 
worn  by  the  actor  or  actress,  from  the 
head-dress  to  the  shoes,  is  paid  for  by  the 
funds  of  the  theatre.  The  future,  also,  is 
secured,  in  the  ease  of  Soci^taires,  to  which 
dignity  all  of  course  aspire  ;  while  the 
present  salary  is  increaaea  by  the  "  feux" 
for  every  appearance,  and  the  provincial 
tours,  which,  though  contrary  to  rules 
strictly  interpreted,  are  at  present  granted, 
unwillingly  but  perforce,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
modern  exigencies. 

The  ambition  of  every  dramatic  writer 
is  of  course  directed  to  get  a  plav  accept- 
ed at  the  Com6die  Fran^ise  ;  it  u  a  great 
honor  and  a  lucrative  one,  for  the  author's 
dues  are  rated  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter,  except  of  course 
in  the  case  of  well-known  and  successful 
writers,  while  even  these  are  often  rejected 
at  the  Comedie  Fran^ise. 

Before  a  play  is  even  seriously  discussed, 

♦  The  dress  worn  by  Pebvre  in  •'  Henri  m. 
•t  H  Oonr*'  is  siad  to  ha?e  cost  10,090  francs 
(£400). 
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it  mast  be  giren  to  the  ever-comteous  M. 
Monvaly  LibrarkiB  and  Secretary  of  the 
^*  Comit6  de  Lecture,"  to  be  handed  over 
to  two  readers,  who  decide  whether  it  is 
worthy  of  being  submitted  to  the  Conamit- 
tee  oi  seven  Soci^taires,  presided  o?er  by 
the  *' Administratear,"  now  M.  Jules 
Ckretie,  the  eelebrated  novelist. 

When  an  inexperienced  author  has  found 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  two  readers,  and 
is  informed  that  his  play  is  admitted  to  an 
official  hearing  in  the  presenee  of  the  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  the  Administrator, 
he  is  indifaed  to  look  upon  the  battle  as 
won  ;  although,  in  fact,  his  troubles  are 
only  beginning. 

He  calls  upon  the  Administrator,  who  is 
all  affability,  and  who  gives  him  most 
courteous  encouragement ;  he  calls  on  ^Msh 
one  of  his  judges,  receiving  from  all  the 
kindest  assurances  of  good  will.  And  yet, 
many  plays  are  examined  and  few  chosen. 

Writers,  in  general,  complain  bitterly 
of  their  dependence  on  the  vote  of  the 
actors  ;  declaring  that  the  merits  of  a 
dramatic  work  are  neither  understood,  nor 
even  taken  into  consideration  by  them  ; 
that,  in  short,  each  one  only  cares  whether 
the  part  in  his  line  will  be  favorable  to 
himself,  and  the  other  parts  not  too  favor* 
able  to  rivals. 

But  the  ordeal  (a  very  trying  one)  can- 
not  be  avoided  as  matters  bow  stand  ;  for, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  no  play  can  be  received  other- 
wise  than  by  the  vote  of  the  Committee 
after  a  hearing. 

The  great  day  comes,  and  few  ascend 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  room  of  the 
Administratenr  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  nervousness.  On  the  landing, 
but  in  a  bad  light  and  scarcely  visible,  is 
a  scowling  full-length  portrait  of  the  great 
tragic  actress— Rachel,  who  seems  to  de- 
fend the  premises  against  all  intruders.  A 
dark  entrance,  absolutely  a  den,  opens  into 
a  small  waiting-room,  hung  round  with 
portraits  of  theatrical  celebfities  ;  but  be- 
fore crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Admin- 
istrateur,  M.  Claretie,  the  ''  huissier*^  con- 
fidentially and  anxiously  inquires  what  the 
suffering  man*of-letters  would  ^'  like  to 
drink?'' 

Visions  of  the  torture-room  flit  through 
his  brain,  with  that  of  cordials,  adminis- 
tered to  prevent  annihilation  from  being 
too  rapid  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
torturers  ;  but  the  *^  employ^"  hastens  to 


explain  that  the  traditional  g^ass  of  iau 
sucrSe^  provided  to  moisten  the  parched 
lips  of  the  reader,  is  now  improved  by  the 
addition  of  any  stimulant  which  he  may 
prefer.  Having  given  Ins  instructions,  he 
is  shown  into  the  room  of  M.  Claretie,  who 
courteoBsly  encourages  him  to  face  the  ex- 
pected ordeal,  with  assurances  that  the 
Company  is  only  too  delighted  to  have  an 
opportumty  of  discovering  a  new  writer^ 
fresh  talent,  etc 

After  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  official 
rose-water,  the  sufferer  is  led  into  a  large 
room  well  lighted  by  four  windows,  where 
he  finds  the  Committee  ready  assembled, 
awaiting  his  entrance^  On  the  walls  are 
theatrical  pictures  ;  a  large  portrait  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
the  seat  intended  for  the  reader,  a  dread- 
ful picture  representing  the  death  agonies 
of  Talma,  which  is  said  to  be  particulariy 
exasperating.  At  the  end  of  a  long  table 
is  a  seat  for  the  Administratenr,  having 
on  his  right  hand  the  senior  Soci^taire,  or 
J)oyen,  a  dignity  now  held  by  Got  The 
others  take  their  places  on  each  side  ac- 
cording to  precedence  ;  the  author  sits  at 
the  end  facing  his  judges,  with  his  manu- 
script and  his  beverage,  ready  prepared, 
with  due  care. 

M.  Claretie  gives  the  signal,  and  the 
author  begins  to  read ;  no  small  trial  to 
the  nerves,  for  he  must  read  his  own  pro- 
duction in  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
masters  oi  elocution  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Most  of  the  successful  playwrights  are  ex* 
eellent  readers.  Legonv6,  £mile  Augier, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Octave  Feuillet,  Sardon, 
are  all  noted  as  remarkable  interpreters  of 
their  own  works,  and  this  has  great  influ* 
ence  as  regards  securing  the  approbation 
of  the  listeners,  who,  however,  remain 
silent,  and  give  no  encouragement.  Some 
do  not  Attempt  to  conceal  their  weariness, 
and  even  indulge  in  a  quiet  dose.  A  cele- 
brated actor  of  the  last  generation,  Sam- 
son, having  been  vehemently  reproached 
by  the  author  for  having  slept  through  the 
reading  of  a  whole  play,  merely  answered  : 
''  Monsieur,  le  sommeil  est  une  opinion  P' 

There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  such 
flattering  conclusions ;  Coquelin  looked 
at  his  watch  incessantly  ;  Febvre  only 
stops  short  of  an  audible  yawn  ;  Mounet- 
Sully  scribbles  and  draws  caricatures ; 
while  the  younger  Coauelin  stares  vacant- 
ly, as  if  wondering  wnat  it  is  all  about. 
When  all  these  unfavorable  symptoms  are 
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too  apparent,  tbe  anthoir,  If  be  Is  wise,  will 
break  off  tbe  reading,  and  withdraifr  the 
play  ;  tbns  avoiding  tbe  annoyance  of  a 
fomud  rejection  ;  bat  If  be  peraereres,  tbe 
bearing  is  concluded  in  nience,  no  one  at> 
tempting  to  criticise  or  to  admire  in  tbe 
presence  of  tbe  autbor,  wbo  is  ted  by  tbe 
sympatbizing  M.  Olaretie  to  his  private 
rootn,  there  to  await  judgment.  It  is  a 
sore  trial  to  remain  thus  in  silence  and  sol- 
itade  while  one's  fate  is  being  discussed  ; 
but  all  Is  soon  settled,  as  opinions  are  tol* 
erably  clear  by  tbe  time  the  reading  is 
over.  Got,  as  senior  or  Doyen  of  tlie 
Company,  speaks  first ;  the  Administrator 
last,  after  having  heard  tbe  merits  and 
demerits  fully,  ^scussed  by  the  others. 
Then  comes  tbe  vote — *'  Received.*' — 
**  Received  with  corrections. "  —  **  Re- 
fused." 

The  formula  **  Received  with  correc- 
tions," is  often  a  polite  disguise  for  a  re- 
fusal, in  the  case  of  writers  who  are  not  to 
be  willingly  offended  ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
meant  in  earnest,  and  very  successful  plays 
are  quoted  which  have  been  thus  accepted 
and  consequently  remodelled  by  their 
writers. 

M.  Olaretie  has  the  unwelcome  task  of 
notifying  the  verdict  to  the  expectant  vic- 
tim, whose  distress  takes  a  furious  or  pa- 
thetic turn  accordibg  to  character  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  is  always  a  terrible 
blow,  and  a  crushing  disappointment, 
which  M.  Olaretie  tries  to  comfort  as  best 
be  may. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  play  accepted 
and  the  author  nrimming  over  with  de- 
light. He  has  in  store  both  honor  and 
profit,  but  not  without  a  world  of  trouble. 
The  parts  are  first  copied  out  and  distrib- 
uted to  tbe  chefl  d^emploi  or  leaders  ;  but 
before  any  rehearsal  takes  place  there  is 
what  is  called  the  '*  collationnement ;" 
twenty,  or  thirty,  times,  if  thought  need- 
ful, the  author  and  his  interpreters  meet 
round  a  table  while  the  parts  are  read  over, 
till  every  artist  knows  thoroughly,  not  only 
bis  own,  but  all  the  others,  and  is  perfect 
as  regards  cues,  etc. 

When  all  this  is  satisfactorily  accom- 
pKsbed,  the  rehearsals  be^n  ;  but  at  first 
only  positions. are  taken,  and  the  mechani- 
cal work  of  entrances  and  exits,  passing 
from  one  side  of  tbe  stage  to  tbe  other, 
settling  where  to  sit,  where  to  stand,  and 
bow  to  do  so,  is  completely  mastered. 
Then  only  does  the  speaking  begin,  direct- 
ed by  the  author,  the  Admioistnitor,  and 


tbe  two  *'  Sematttiers. '^  What  rebeaivals 
are  at  tbeCom6dieTran9afse  Wottld  scanse- 
If  be  believed  elsewhere.  Tbe  same  eon- 
tence  \a  i^peirt^d  over  and  over  again, 
twenty,  thirty  times,  tilt  the  Intonation  is 
considered  salirfaetory.  As  an  iiistaaee, 
w^  will  quote  the  exdanuHion  of  Made- 
moiselle Crolsette  in  Octave  F^uillet's  play 
**  Le  Sphinx  :^'  "  Ah  1  vons  m'^mes 
dolic  !"  The  intonation  was  not  tfaooglit 
natural  by  an  '^  babitud-'  of  tbe  theatre, 
who  spoke  of  it  to  the  great  aetor  R6gnier, 
then  ^*  r^sseur  de  la  bc^ws,''  or  stage 
manager.  His  reply  was  :  **- 1  agree  with 
you  that  H  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  but 
we  tried  twenty-seven  differmf  wdBye  of  say- 
ing the  words,  and  finally  the  present  in- 
tonation was  chosen  as  the  best."  We 
were  told  by  a  ccfl^ifrated  Fyench  writer 
that  he  bad  witnessed  a  dechtldn  to  bav« 
another  rehearsal  because  one  of  the  aotore 
had  mistaken  t^e  table  on  wbieh  he  was  to 
put  down  something  tbi^  be  carried  in  bia 
band,  which  had  no  direct  importance. 

But  tbe  working  rehearsals  of  tiie 
Coml)die  Fran^aise  are  like  the  my«terie« 
of  Bleusis.  No  outsiders  are  admitted 
within  the  precincts  while  tbe  feast  to  be 
enjoyed  is  being  prepared ;  and  even  if 
any  one  managed  to  be  conecMiled  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  house,  tbe  result  would  only 
be  disappointment,  for  tbe  stage  is  com- 
pletely screened  from  all  lookers-on  by  a 
tent  called  ^'  le  guignol,'^  in  which  are 
seated  tbe  author,  the  Administrator,  and 
tbe  *'Semainier"  especially  on  dnt^. 
G^enerelly,  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
Secretaires  undertidKes  to  "  raonter"  or 
**  get  up^'  tbe  pky,  aAd  gives  the  author 
bis  assistance  ^m  the  banning  ;  €Uyt  is 
said  to  be  invaluable  in  eneb  capacity. 
The  present  Administrator,  M .  Olaretie, 
usually  allows  the  author  to  manage  bis 
own  business  at  ^rst,  with  the  assistance 
mentioned,  and  only  comes  when  malten 
are  tolerably  smoothed,  to  judge  of  the 
effect,  and  give  his  opinion.  But  even 
from  tbe  beginning  of  tiie  '^  eollatioime- 
menV  the  material  **  get^ng  up"  has 
been  in  preparation,  with  orders  to  spare 
no  expense  necessary  for  a  result  woraiy 
of  the  high  position  of  the  theatre. 
Formeriy  the  lii64tre  Fran^ais  was  pro- 
verbially inferior  as  regards  scenery  and  cos- 
tnmes,  the  talent  of  the  aotora  being  con- 
sidered a  tnfflcient  attraction  ;  and  nsany 
old  play-goers  will  remember  the  dreary 
mpeict  ol  the  stage  when  a  play  of  Molt^ 
was  acted,  with  no  furniture  but  two  arm- 
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ebaiTBy  and  sontetimai  a  tahle  ;  the  aotom 
stftndiiig  in  a  row  bisfore  the  foolJight9  M 
through  the  Bceoes*  But  all  that  beloa^ 
to  the  paat  I^ow,  the  tcenery  is  artiati- 
cally  heaotifal ;  the  dreaaes  are  magaifi- 
cent ;  in  short,  nothing  Uspafed  to  sender 
the  picture  preaented  ahaolutelj  perfeotf 
The  ''  property?'  of  the  ComMie  Fran^ 
^aiae,  accamnJated  during  many  gener»* 
tioaa,  providea .  many*  valuable  reaoareea  y 
but  everything,  needful  for  modern  require- 
menta  ia  ptoeored  ao  eon8<»entioualy  down 
to  the  amalleat  detaila^  that  there  ia  no 
''  drinking  long  dvaughta  of  nothing,"  aa 
Dickena  caHed  it ;  if  the  actors  are  aaid  to 
drink  champi^ney  they  really  drink  itr  luid 
ao  on  with  all  winea  and  eatablea  inen-» 
tioned,  of  which  they  must  partake^ 
whether  they  like  them  or  not  1  ries  are 
real  pies ;  fowlaaroin  the  fleah»  and  muat  be 
properly  earved^-^hereianomake^believei, 

The  coatwnea  are  not  nanaUy  ready  be- 
fore the  dreaa^refaearaal ;  however,  Mou* 
net-Sully  iaaiata  upon  rehearaing  for  aome 
time  in  bia  dnaa ;  wiahing  firat  to  take 
off  the  effect  of  ghun^g  newnatf  which  he 
doea  not  oooaider  artistic ;  and  next,  to 
become  aecuatomed  to  hia  atrange  attirar 
ao  aa  not  to  feel  in  any  way  ii^peded  by  it^ 

'*  We  learned  the  part  togatbef,"  iai^ 
aaying  of  hia. 

The  dreaa-rehearaal  and  the  first  njghl 
scarcely  aoffice  to  guarantee  the  author 
from  failure,  for  on  thoae  oceaaions  the 
pablie  ia  naoally  much  the  aame,  and  gen* 
erally  well  di^^oaed.  A  failure  at  the 
Conii&die  Fhm^^aiae  ivoald  be  a  calamity 
that  few  men  would. be  barbaroua  eno^^ 
to  wiah  their  wofraieiiemy  ;  hf^ily,  auch 
a  miafortune  aeldum  happena,  the  acting 
being  ao  excellent  that  it  aavea  many  a 
weak  play  from  ruin.  3nt  a  great  aucoeaa 
at  the  Ck>m6die  Frau^aiae  I  A  '*  grande 
premidre^  * '  like  thoae  of  Ale^xandre  Dunaaa, 

£mile  Augier,  and  Octave  Feuillet  I  Thia 
menna  a  period  of  meat  exciting  and  de« 
l^htfol    enthoaiaaiii,  a    literary  poaita<m 

Siiaed,  and  a  golden  harveet  in  the  future.. 
o  wonder  then  that  ao  many  writers  brave 
the  ordeal  of  the  Comity  de  Lecture  and 
the  almoat  certainty  of  a  refuaal,  for  the 
one  chance  of  admtaaion  into  the  aanctnary 
of  art,  which  thna  rowarda  ila  aacoeaafnl 
votariea. 

The  green-room,  or  '*  foyer,"  was  in 
former  daya  a  oeatre  of  wit  aad  brilliattl 
literary  eonvenatioo.  Allthediatiagniahed 
men  ol  the  day  weee  aeen  there,  and  maay 
of  the  Soci^tairea  themaelvea  excelled  in 


clever  repartee  an4  diacnaaiona  on  literary 
or,  theatrical  topics.  The,  sisters  Augua* 
tine  and  Madeleine  Brohan,  Got,  Delaunay, 
and  CoqueUn,  are  all  brilliant  taikera  ;  but 
now  Got  remaina  alone^  the  last  of  hia 
general  ion  of  great  actora,  and  the  even* 
in^  in  the  '*  foyer'!  of  the  Com^die  Fran* 
$aiae  have  loatmuoh  of  their  former  Sclaf^ 
There  ia  no  longer,  aa  in  former  daya,  ^ 
aelect  circle  of  literary  men,  but  the 
*'  foyer"  being  now  open  to  the  aubacrilh 
en  indiscriminately,  it  ia  crowded  with  in** 
a^ificant  people  who  go  there  out  of  curi- 
osity ^  end  are  gr«^tly  in  the  way  of  thoai^ 
who  would  like  intellectual  converaatiou< 
S:ieveral  of  the  moat  distiaguisbed  actreaae^ 
give  preference  to  the  amall  **  foyer  dei| 
changementa,"  *  and  take  refuge  there 
from  the  crowd,  followed  by  their  partic- 
ular frienda  and  admirera. 

.Nevertheleaa,  moat  of  the  notabilitiea  in 
the  aocial  und  literary  world  are  to  be  aeei^ 
in  the  *'  foyer  dea  artistea"  or  green*room<, 
General  Boulanger,  among  others,  was  % 
frequent  visitor. 

The  Commie  FnmQaiae  being  conaid*^ 
ered  a  national  institution,  is  extremely  Ub* 
oral  as  regards  free  admittance.  Actora  of 
eiher  theatres,  even  ,of  other  nations,  lit- 
erary  men  of  all  countries,  pvipila  of  the 
Conservatoire^  critica^  etc,  easily  obtain 
free  adm^aaipn,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
which  is.  surprising ;  for  we  find  in  thai 
accounts  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  for  the 
year  188G  (given  into  our  hands  by  the 
obliging  M.  Monval),  the  paying  pubUc 
act  down  aa  307,785,  againat  156,412 
''entr^  de  favour"  or  free  entrances. 
There  ere,  beaidea,  from  four  to  five  en-» 
tirely  gratuitous  peiformancea,  open  to  all^ 
in  the  courae  of  the  year. 

The  theatre  hoUs  1385  eeata.  It  iii 
open  every  day,  and  no  theatre  in  Faria 
haa  auch  a  varied  play-bilL  From  let 
June,  1886,  to  30th  June,  1887,  we  fin4 
a  list  of  80  different  plays  ;  out  of  which 
19  acta  were  entirely  new  works,  and  23 
revivals ;  a  total  of  42  acta  studied  and 
put  on  the  staga^  with  the  elaborate  care 
we  have  described.  From  1881  to  18871 
we  find  1,137,293  francs  paid  for  the  poor, 
tax,  and  1,556,196  franca  for  authors', 
duea  I 

Ha{^y  the  mortal  who  aucceeda  in  croaa* 
ing    the    golden    threahold  I — MurrayU 

*  A  room  reserred  for  those  rapid  changes 
of  dress  "V^hioh  leave  no  time  for  a  return  to 
the  regular  drsaamg-oroom. 
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At  the  oatset  of  this  article  I  wish  to 
forewarn  ray  readers  that  probably  many 
of  thera  will  be  greatly  disappointed  by 
the  results  of  my  investigations.  It  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  woman  owes  her 
present  high  position  to  Christianity,  and 
the  influences  of  the  Teatontc  mind.  I 
used  to  believe  this  opinion,  bnt  in  the 
first  three  centuries  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  that  Christianity  had  any  favorable 
effect  on  the  position  of  women,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  tended  to  lower  their 
character  and  contract  the  range  of  their 
activity.  Unquestionably  in  the  Gk>spel8 
women  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
Many  of  them  followed  Christ  and  minis- 
tered to  Uim.  With  a  woman  who  had 
had  five  husbands  and  was  living  with  a 
man  not  her  husband,  He  holds  the  most 
profound  conversation,  and  to  her  He  pro- 
claims the  grandest  truths  of  His  revela- 
tion. And  the  women  of  His  day  and 
country  seem  to  have  had  great  liberty  of 
movement  and  action.  One  of  them,  de- 
scribed by  St.  Luke  as  *'  a  sinner  in  the 
city,"  finds  her  way  into  the  house  of  a 
Pharisee  with  whom  He  was  dining,  pours 
a  box  of  ointment  on  His  feet,  and  washes 
His  feet  with  the  hair  of  her  head.  Christ 
mingles  freely  in  the  marriage  festivities 
where  His  mother  and  doubtless  other  fe- 
male relatives  were  present.  His  inter- 
course  with  the  family  of  Bethany  is  of 
the  most  nnrestrained  character,  and  He 
talks  to  both  sisters  on  the  highest  sub- 
jects. And,  according  to  St.  John,  His 
first  appearance  after  His  resurrection  is 
made  to  a  woman,  Mary  of  Magdala,  from 
whom  He  bad  expelled  seven  demons.  But 
in  the  Gospels  there  is  no  special  doctrine 
propounded  in  regard  to  women,  and  if 
there  is  any  approach  to  this,  it  exhibits 
great  mildness,  if  we  take  the  story  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  as  genuine.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  that  opinions  are  pronounced  in  re- 
garcl  to  marriage  and  the  conduct  of  wom- 
en, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
opinions  are  of  a  stem  and  restrictive  na- 
ture. The  Ebionites  explained  the  Apoe- 
tie's  conversion  by  stating  that  he  was,  as 
he  himself  allowed,  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Greek  with 


a  Ghreek  father  and  a  Greek  mother,  that 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  stayed  there 
for  some  time,  that  he  fell  in  (ove  witk 
the  high  priest's  daughter^  became  in  con- 
sequence a  proselyte  and  asked  her  in  noar- 
riage,  but  on  being  refused  he  was  eo* 
raged,  and  wrote  against  cironmcision,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  law.  Some  have  t  bought 
that  there  is  a  bitterness  against  women  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  some  snch  rejection  as  that 
related  by  the  Ebionites.  His  words  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  formation  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  women  in  the  ancient 
Church.  They  fell  in  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  timeS)  and  were  made  the  ground- 
work and  support  of  the  depreciation  of 
marriage,  which  became  prevalent  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era. 

Christianity  also  soon  brought  with  it  a 
new  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  qnesttona 
relating  to  sex.  Acts  that  had  been  in- 
different now  became  morally  wrong,  and 
the  Christian  writers  inquire  minutely  into 
points  which  had  sot  previously  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Christian  writers  are  pardc- 
nlariy  frank  in  their  treatment  of  theae 
questions.  Their  sense  of  decency  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  modems^ 
and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  modem  writer  to  give  a  full  ex- 
position of  their  ideas  and  reasonings. 

There  are  two  Christian  books  (^long- 
ing, the  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirl 
century,  the  other  to  we  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  tiiat  make  large  reference  to  the 
dnties  and  position  of  women^  The  first 
is  the  *^  Pffidagogus,"  or  Instructor,  of 
Ciement  of  Alexandria.  In  this  work  the 
Alexandrian  Father  g^dbs  the  Christian  in 
all  the  affairs  of  common  life.  He  ex- 
hibits how  the  Christian  ong^  to  behave 
at  meals,  what  food  and  drink  he  ougl^  to 
take,  how  long  he  shonld  sleep,  what  kind 
of  clothes  he  ought  to  wear^  how  he  ouffht 
to  conduct  himself  in  church,  and  simUar 
matters.  Now  in  dealing  with  the  duties 
of  women  he  refuses  to  employ  any  eu- 
phemism. A  spade  with  him  must  be  a 
spade  or  it  is  a  lie.  God  created  man  and 
woman,  every  part  of  them,  and  '^  no 
one,"  he  says,  ^'  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
naming  whi^  God  was  not  aahamed  to 
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create,"  and  to  go  about  the  bush  is  to  act 
in  disrespect  of  Him.  Besides,  he  thought 
it  very  important  that  e?ery  detail  of  the 
Christian  life  should  be  directed  aooordtnff 
to  the  instructions  of  Divine  Reason,  and 
therefore  he  would  have  regarded  it  a  der- 
eliction of  duty  if  he  had  not  discussed 
all  that  concerns  the  functions  of  women. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  present  age  is  for 
enphemisra  and  concealment,  and  accord- 
inglv  when  we  had  to  translate  Clement^s 
works  into  English,  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
Library,  there  were  portions  so  completely 
opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  decency  that 
we  considered  it  better  to  present  them 
in  a  Latin  and  not  an  English  dress.  The 
same  peculiarity  characterir^s  the  oUier 
work  which  I  mentioned — *^  The  Banquet 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,"  by  Methodius.  In 
this  book  ten  virgins  praise  virginity  ; 
bnt  the  virgins  show  a  remarkably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  physiology  and 
aberrations  of  women.  Now  in  the  case 
of  Clement  no  one  can  doubt  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  and  his  expo- 
sitions, though  they  have  been  denounced 
by  some  divines,  are  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
pruriency.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  of  the 
meretricious  in  the  style  of  the  Banquet, 
for  the  writer  is  imitating  somewhat  unsuc 
cessfully  the  Banquet  of  Plato  ;  but  the 
language  is  entirely  consistent  with  perfect 
parity,  and  the  difference  from  our  own 
times  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  age,  not  to  a  debasement  of  character. 
There  is  unother  remark  that  has  to  be 
made  before  we  proceed  with  our  subject. 
We  may  have  to  employ  the  term  Chris- 
tianity frequently  ;  but  a  great  mistake 
would  be  committied  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  term  has  always  the  same  mean- 
ing. There  is  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
the  Christianity  of  the  first  century,  the 
Christianity  of  Hildebrand,  of  Luther,  and 
of  Calvin.  Christianity  is  different  as  it 
appears  in  different  ages  and  persons.  In 
the  eariy  centuries  the  Christianity  of  Rome 
differed  from  that  of  Greece  and  of  Africa, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that,  because 
one  Christian  writer  mentions  a  practice, 
that  practice  was  therefore  universal  in  the 
Church.  So  when  we  quote  a  writer,  that 
writer  is  of  good  authority  for  his  own 
opinion  or  practice,  of  tolerably  good  au- 
thority for  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Christianity  of  his  own  country  and  age, 
but  more  faintly  for  the  Christianity  of 
other  oonntries  and  ages. 


At  the  time  when  Christianity  dawned 
on  the  world,  women  had  attained,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  articles  on  Roman  wom- 
en, great  freedom,  power  and  influence  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  Tradition  was  in 
favor  of  restriction,  but  by  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  women  had  been  liber- 
ated from  the  enslaving  fetters  of  the  old 
legal  forms,  and  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
intercourse  in  society  ;  they  walked  and 
drove  in  the  public  thoroughfares  with 
veils  that  did  not  conceal  their  faces,  they 
dined  in  the  company  of  men,  they  stud* 
ied  literature  and  philosophy,  they  took 
part  in  political  movements,  they  were  al^ 
lowed  to  defend  their  own  law  cases  if 
they  liked,  and  they  helped  their  husbands 
in  the  government  of  provinces  and  the 
writing  of  books.  One  would  have  imag- 
ined that  Christianity  would  have  favored 
the  extension  of  woman's  freedom.  For 
Christianity  itself  was  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing revolutions  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  defied  all  past  customs,  it  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  reli^ons  of  the 
world,  it  overiapped  the  barriers  <^  nation- 
ality, and  it  desired  to  fuse  all  mankind 
into  one  family  and  one  faith.  Necessa* 
rily,  such  a  movement  was  accompanied  by 
much  excitement  and  agitation,  bnt  when 
enthusiasm  sways  any  association  of  men^ 
and  they  live  in  a  state  of  ferment,  they 
break  in  pieces  the  bonds  of  custom — those 
very  bonds  which  most  firmly  chain  wom- 
en down  to  a  slavish  position  of  routine. 
Accordingly,  at  the  very  first  stage  women 
take  a  prominent  part  But  in  a  short 
time  this  state  of  matters  ceases  in  the 
Church,  and  women  are  seen  only  in  two 
capacities — as  martyrs  and  as  deaconesses. 

As  martyrs  they  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle  of  what  poor  weak  woman  can 
dare  and  do  when  under  the  impulse  of  aa 
inspiring  faith.  There  are  especially  two 
genuine  Ante-Nioene  writings  which  re- 
late the  courage  of  women  under  the 
agonies  of  trial.  The  first  is  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
the  second  narrates  the  martyrdom  of  Per- 
petua  and  Felicitas  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  In  the  letter  of  the  Charoh 
of  Lyons  the  most  conspicuous  woman  is 
a  delicate  young  slave  of  the  name  of 
Blandina,  to  whom  every  possible  kind  of 
torture  was  applied,  until  her  body  was  a 
mass  of  deformity,  but  no  word  could  be 
wrung  out  of  her  in  denial  of  her  LonL 
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'^  I  am  ft  Christian/'  Ae  laid, ''  and  tbere 
is  no  evil  done  among  as."     The  tor<> 
ttirers,  finding  her  resohition  immovable, 
allowed  her  a  short  respite.     After  an  in* 
terval  of  a  day  or  two  she  was  taken  to  the 
amphitheatn  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild 
beaste.     She  was  sospended  upon  a  cross^ 
in  the  midst  of  these  animals,  bat  they  did 
not  touch  her,  and  she  was  conveyed  back 
to  the  noisome  and  dark  dungeons  of  her 
prison.     Neither  vrild    beast  nor  prison 
altered  her  determination.  The  magistrates 
wwe  very  anxious  that  she  should  recant, 
and  day  by  day  they  led  her  to  the  scenes 
of  torture,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
frightened  by  the  terrible  sufferiugs  which 
she  saw  her  companions  endure,  and  on 
each  occasion  they  urged  her  to  swear  by 
the  gods.     Blandina  remained  steadfast, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows  she  was  taken  to  the  amphitheatre. 
There  she  was  scourged  and  roasted  on  a 
red*hot  iron  chair,  then  endowed  in  a  net 
and  tossed  by  a  bnl],  and  finally  stabbed, 
triumphant  in  the  faith  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection and  a  blessed  union  with  her  Lord. 
The  martyrdom  of'  Perpetna  and  Felicitas 
wa^  carried  out  in  similar  circumstances. 
Fejjcitas  was  a  slave.     Yivia  Perpetua  be^ 
longed  to  the  higher  ranks.     She  had  re* 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  was  married 
at  the  time  of  her  apprehension,  and  had 
a    child    at  the  breast.     She   was    only 
twenty-two  years  of  age.     Her  father  wa^ 
still  a  heathen,  and  urged  her  by  every 
possible  form  of  argument  and  appeal  to 
renounce  her  faith,  but  she  was  firm.     She 
was  then  cast  into  a  dupgeon  and  suffered 
agonies  on  account  of  ^e  darkness  and 
separation    from    her    child.       But    her 
friends  were  infiuential  enougb  to  procure 
an  alleviation  of  her  hardships,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  have  her  infant  and  to 
receive  visits  from  her  Christian  brethren. 
After  some  days  the  prisoners  were  taken 
to  the  town   hall  and  tried.     Perpetua's 
father  again  assailed  her  with  entreaties  to 
swear  by  the  gods,  and  so  did  the  Roman 
procurator.      *'  Spare,"   said   the  latter, 
'*  the  gray  hairs  of  your  father,  spare  the 
infancy  of  your  boy,  offer  sac^fice  for  the 
well  being  of  the  emperors."    But  Per- 
petua  was  unmoved,  and  to  the  fatal  ques- 
tion ''  Are  you  a  Christian  f"  she  replied 
"  I  am  a  Christian,"  and  was  condemned 
to  the  wild  beasts.     She  returned  to  her 
dungeon,  there  to  await  the  day  of  the 
games.     On  that  day  the  various  prisoners 


were  conveyed  to  the  ampl^tbeatrei,  m4 
when  the  turn  of  the  young  women  caqne; 
Fdicitas  and  Perpetua  were  f^aoed  in  nets 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  mad  oow^ 
Perpetua  was  first  tossed  up  in  the  air  and 
fell  on  her  loins,  but  was  not  injured  to 
much  as  to  be  unable  to  help  Felidlas 
when  she  was  crushed  to  the  ground,  for 
she  save  her  hand  to  her  companion  and 
lifted  her  up.  The  savage  fury  of  the 
populace  was  appeased  for  a  time,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  other  oomb^nts. 
As  the  evening  drew  on,  aU  the  Christiana 
alive  were  summoned  to  receive  the  final 
sword*thrnst ;  they  kissed  each  other  and 
then  submitted  to  their  fate.  Then  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  exchiims,  **  O  moet 
brave  and  blessed  martyrs,  O  tmly  called 
and  chosen  unto  the  glory  ei  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Every  honor  was  heaped 
after  death  on  the  women  who  thus  suffered 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  their  ashes  and 
other  relics  were  supposed  to  exercise  a 
sanctifying  and  miraculous  infiuence  ;  but 
during  their  lives  it  was  their  duty  to  stay 
at  home  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
household  and  not  meddle  in  teaching  or 
any  spiritual  function. 

liCt  us  look  now  at  the  organization  of 
the  Church,     Various  ideaaare  entertained 
in  r^rd  to  this  subject.     The  view  that 
I  take  of  it  is  that  the  oiganization  was 
the  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  the  case 
directed  by  the  instituoons  of  the  age  and 
the  place.     The  idea  that  regulated  the 
forms  of  organization  was  that  each  mem- 
ber should  contribute  to  the  Church,  in  an 
orderly  way,  any  gift  that  Gk>d  had  given 
him.     And,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christian  movement,  women  were  allowed 
to  do  whatever  they  were  fitted  to  do* 
Aocordingly,  we  meet  in  the  early  Chuich 
with    prophetesses.      Special  mention  is 
made  of  the  fonr  dai^ters  of  Philip. 
The  women    combine  with  the  men  m 
spreading  the  Gospel.     St.  Paul  calls  sev- 
eral  of  wem  his  fellow-laborers,  and  one 
he  designates  a  minister  'Or  deaconess  (as 
some  have  tanslated  it)  of  the  Church  in 
CenchreiB,     But    not   many    generations 
elapse  when  all  this  comes  to  an  end,  and 
we  hear  only  of  two  classes  of  women  in 
connection    with    the    administration  of 
Church    affairs.      The    first    is    that  of 
widows.     The  Church  supported  ita  own 
poor,  and  took  upon  itseK  especially  the 
maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans.     For 
the  widows  work  was  found.     Some  per- 
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SODS  w^e  required  to  \mt  siek  women,  to 
convey  asaisunce  to  poor  women,  and  to 
rear  orphan  children.  Widows  were  se- 
lected for  this  service,  bat  not  all  widows. 
Certain  qualifications  were  deemed  essen- 
tial. The  widow  mast  at  least  be  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  she  must  have  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  marry  again,  and  she  mast 
have  experience  inthenarsing  of  children, 
80  as  to  give  saitable  advice  to  mothers  in 
their  distress  and  difficalties.  And,  of 
coarse,  she  must  have  a  good  character  for 
sobriety,  discretion,  and  piety.  In  proc» 
esa  of  time  the  duties  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  were  transferred  to  an* 
other  class  of  women,  though  the  widows 
still  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  body. 
This  new  class  received  the  name  of  dear 
conesses.  Some  have  thought  that  deacon* 
esses  existed  in  tiie  apostolic  times,  and 
others  have  supposed  that  the  office  was  of 
early  origin  but  confined  to  special  locali- 
ties. It  seems  to  me  that  the  passages  on 
which  these  opinions  have  been  baaed  do 
not  substantiate  a  fixed  and  definite  office, 
bat  mere  casaal  and  sporadic  services.  It 
is  toward  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
that  in  all  probability  the  new  order  be- 
came common  in  all  the  churches,  for  then 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  demand 
its  existence.  Firstof  all,  widowhood  had 
fallen  in  the  spiritual  market  and  virginity 
had  risen.  It  was  not  wrong  for  the 
widow  to  have  married,  but  the  act  implied 
a  certain  weakness,  and  she  thereby  con- 
tracted a  stain  which  rendered  her  less  fit 
for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Accord- 
ingly, even  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  vir- 
gins were  elected  for  the  duties  and  called 
widows.  **I  know  plainly,"  ♦  he  says, 
''  that  in  a  certain  place  a  virgin  of  less 
than  twenty  years  of  age  has  been  placed 
in  the  order  of  widows.  *'  He  himself  ob- 
jects in  the  strongest  manner  to  this  inno- 
vation, and  speaks  of  this  viigin  as  a  mon- 
ster— a  virgin* widow,  and  unfit  for  the 
work,  becanse  she  had  not  had  experience 
in  the  married  life  and  in  the  training  of 
children.  But  the  respect  for  virginity 
was  at  that  time  growing,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  evoke  the  new 
order.  To  the  end  of  the  second  century 
there  were  no  pablic  buildings  for  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  Christians  met  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  the  tenants  of  the  houses 

*  All  the  translationB  are  taken  from  Clark's 
Ante-Nioene  Library. 
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made  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  meetings.  But  when  churches  began 
to  be  built,  officials  had  to  look  titer 
them,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  to  the 
deacons.  In  the  advance  of  ascetic  ideas, 
the  women  sat  or  stood  apart  from  the 
men  and  entered  by  a  separate  door.  And 
at  this  door  stood  the  deaconess  to  direct 
the  worshippers  to  their  places  and  to  see 
that  all  benaved  qnietly  and  reverently. 
This  was  the  great  work  of  women  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  end  be<«me  nearly  their 
only  work.  But  they  had  also  to  help  the 
deacons  in  any  service  which  was  deemed 
more  suitable  for  women.  Thus,  in  bap- 
tism, the  women  were  immersed,  but  it 
was  not  seemly  that  all  the  preparations 
for  the  ceremonial  should  be  made  by  the 
men,  and  the  dressing  and  undressing  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  deaconess. 
At  the  same  rite  the  deacon  anointed  only 
the  forehead  of  the  Christian  woman  with 
oil  ;  the  deaconess  then  anointed  her  whole 
body.  The  deaconess  also  undertook  the 
work  which  t^e  widows  had  done  in  car- 
rying messages  and  ministering  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  poor  women.  *^  Thou 
shalt  send  a  woman  a  deaconess,  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  imaginations  of  the  bad,"  is 
the  order  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consti* 
tutions. 

The  widows  had  no  spiritual  function. 
They  were  not  to  teach.  How  jealous  the 
Church  was  in  this  matter  is  seen  from  the 
instructions  given  to  them  :  '^  Let  the 
widow,'*  is  the  commandment  in  the  Con- 
stitutions, ^^  mind  nothing  but  to  pray  for 
those  that  ^e  and  for  the  whole  Church, 
and  when  she  is  asked  anything  by  any 
one  let  her  not  easily  answer,  excepting 
quesUons  eonceming  the  faith  and  right- 
eousness and  hope  in  Gcod.  •  •  .  But  of 
the  remaining  doctrines  let  her  not  answer 
anything  rashly,  lest  by  saying  anything 
unlearnedly  she  ahotild  make  the  word  to 
be  bla^hemed."  And  the  occupation  of 
the  widow  is  suiDimed  up  in  these  word^, 
^'  She  is  to  ait  at  lM>me,.  sing,  pray,  read, 
watch  and  last,  speak  to.  God  continually 
in  songs  andi  hymns./'*  And  if  she  wishes 
to  go  to  any  one  to  eat  on  drjnk  with  him, 
or  to  reeeiMo  anythinflr  from,  any  one,,  she 
must  first  ask.  the  deacon's  consent,  and 
if  she  acta^without  first  consalting  himsha 
is  to  be  puniahedt  with  fastings  or  separated, 
on  account  of,  her  rashness.. 

The  deaconesses  also  were  prohibited  i 
from  teaching,  Xhey  were  superior;  to* 
36. 
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tlie  widows  in  the  liberty  of  movement 
which  they  had,  and  the  widows  were  en* 

i'bined  to  be  obedient  to  them  ;  but  thej 
iad  no  spiritual  function,  and  while  there 
.18  lio  doubt  that  they  were  ordained  for 
their  service,  as  the  widows  also  were, 
they  had  no  sacred  character,  and  could 
perform  no  priestly  office.  To  take  one 
instance  from  Tertullian.  In  discussing 
the  administration  of  baptism,  he  states 
that  the  bishop  has  the  right  of  conferring 
it  first  of  all,  then  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  then  if  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  a 
layman  might  administer,  but  a  woman 
never.  And  he  appeals  to  the  Apostle 
Paul.     "  For  how  credible  would  it  seem 

• 

that  he  who  has  not  permitted  a  woman 
even   to  learn  with  over- boldness,  sbonld 

five  a  female  the  power  of  teaching  and 
aptizing.  '  Let  them  be  silent, '  he  says, 
*  and  at  home  consult  their  own  hus- 
bands.''' 

The  entire  exclusion  of  women  from 
every  sacred  function  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  both  heathen  and  heretical 
practice.  In  Rome  the  wife  of  the  Ponti- 
lex  Maximus  took  the  lead  in  the  worship 
of  Bona  Dea,  and  in  the  religions  rites 
Which  specially  concerned  women.  The 
most  honored  priest  attached  to  a  particu- 
lar god  in  Rome,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  must 
1)6  married,  and  must  resign  his  ofRce 
when  his  wife  died,  for  his  wife  was  also 
a  priestess,  and  his  family  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  god.  And 
the  vestal  virgins  received  every  mark  of 
respect  that  could  be  bestowed  on  them, 
ana  the  amplest  liberty.  The  highest 
officials  made  way  for  them  as  they  passed 
along  the  streets,  they  banqueted  with  the 
College  of  Pontifices,  they  viewed  the 
games  in  the  company  of  the  Empress,  and 
statues  were  erected  in  their  honor.  The 
same  respect  is  accorded  to  women  by 
many  of  the  heretical  Christians.  Nearly 
every  founder  of  a  sect  has  a  woman  to  aid 
him.  Simon  Magnus  has  his  Helene, 
Montanus  his  Maximilla,  Apelles  his  Phi- 
lumene,  and  so  in  the  case  of  other  sects. 
One  sect  deserves  special  notice  for  the 
energy  with  which  it  supported  the  claims 
of  women.  It  bore  various  names,  such 
as  the  Quintiliani,  the  Pepuziani,  the  Pris- 
cilliani,  and  the  firead-and-Cheeaites,  be- 
cause they  celebrated  their  mysteries  with 
bread  and  cheese.  They  gave  special 
^anks  to  Eve  because  she  first  ate  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.    They  celebrated  the 


sister  of  Moses  and  the  four  daugliters  of 
Philip,  because  they  asserted  the  right  of 
women  to  prophecy,  that  is,  to  speak  ia 
public  the  message  of  Ood.  Frequently 
in  their  church  seven  vir^ns,  clotned  in 
white  and  bearing  torches,  stood  up  and 
addressed  the  people,  and  spoke  so  elo- 
quently that  tears  of  repentance  ran  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  audience.  In  this  sect 
women  held  the  place  of  bishops  and  elders 
and  deacons  as  well  as  men,  and  tbey  a{>- 

Eealed  to  St.  Paul  for  their  practice  :  for 
e  says,  ''  In  Christ  Jesus  tiiere  is  neither 
male  nor  female."  It  is  against  this  sect 
that  Tertullian,  or  one  assuming  his  name, 
launches  his  thunderbolts.  "The  very 
women,"  he  says,  **  of  these  heretics,  how 
wanton  they  are !  For  they  are  bold 
enough  to  teach,  to  dispute,  to  enact  exor- 
cisms, to  undertake  cures,  it  may  be  even 
to  baptize." 

Such,  then,  was  tb^  position  which 
woman  occupied  in  the  Church  in  the 
course  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  highest  post  to  which  she 
rose  WAS  to  be  a  door-keeper  and  a  mes- 
sage-woman, and  even  these  functions  were 
taken  away  from  her  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Was  there  a  reason  for  this  ?  Per^ 
haps  we  may  find  some  clew  to  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  conceptions  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  formed  of  the  na- 
ture of  woman. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  features  of  eariy 
Christianity  that  it  did  not  discuss  some  of 
those  social  problems  which  would  natu- 
rally have  suggested  themselves.  Tbns  no 
objection  is  taken  to  slavery,  though  the 
Therapeutse  had  already  denounced  it  as 
unlawful  and  inhuman.  Christianity  pro- 
claimed a  gospel  of  love,  which  had  no 
limit  but  that  of  the  human  race.  And  it 
applied  this  gospel  to  all  classes.  The 
Christian  slave  thus  became  the  brother  of 
all  members  of  the  community,  received 
kindness  from  all  and  was  admitted  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  But  Chris- 
tianity also  enjoined  on  him  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  proprietor,  urging  the  belief 
that  man  is  bound  to  be  content  with  the 
position  in  which  he  is,  to  bear  patiently 
all  the  ills  of  this  life  in  the  certain  hope 
of  a  glorious  future.  The  marriage  laws 
and  customs  prevalent  throughout  the 
Roman  world  in  the  first  ages  of  Christian«> 
ity  ought  to  have  created  difficulty,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  this  difficulty.  Thns  a 
Christian  slave  woman  was  the  propeitj  of 
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her  master,  her  ehildren  were  a  aource  o| 
gain  to  him^  and  he  took  entire  coDtrol 
over  this  matter*  as  over  the  breeding  of 
.cattle.     Yet  we  do  not  hear  qf  any  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  this  arrangement,  nor  of 
any  attempt  to  rescue  the  slave  woman 
from  the  treatment  to  which  sl^e  must  have 
been  subjected.     Again,  the  Roman  law 
recognized  marriages  only  between  citizen 
and  citizen ;  but  a  very  lai^ge  number  of 
the  early  Christians  had  not  the  rights  of 
citizenship  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  and  if  they  made  associations  of 
the  nature  of  naarriage,  their  children  wcr^ 
deemed    illegitimate    by   the    civil    law. 
Probably  the  Church  defied  the  civil  law. 
It  became  a  maxim  that  Christians  were 
not  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  and  the 
Church  established  laws,  and  a  jurisdiction 
of  its  own.     In  the  case  of  marriage  this 
was  peculiarly  necessary,  as  the  marriagp 
of  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever  caused  to 
the  former  great  inconvenience  in  carrying 
out  his  faith,  and  indeed  supplied  strong 
temptations  to  apostasy.     Such  marriages 
were  therefore  from  the  first  forbidden  on 
pain  of  expulsion.     It  is  likely,  then,  that 
any  Christian  man  and  woman  were  re- 
garded as  duly  married,   notwithstanding 
the  civil  law,  if  they  had  got  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  ;  and  secret  connections-^ 
that  is,  connections  not  first  professed  ip 
the  presence  of  the  Church — were  consid- 
ered akin  to  vice. 

The  questions  that  occupied  the  Chris** 
tian  mind  related  rather  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  marriage.     These  questions  were 
raised  first  of  all  by  the  heretical  sects, 
which  applied  philosophy   to  the  tenets 
and  practice  of  the  Church.     And  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  early 
Christian  history  that  the  Church  in  com* 
bating  these  .sects  succeeded  in  defeating 
them,  but  always  carried  off  a  large  por. 
.  tion  of  their  heretical  opinions  for  its  own 
permanent  use.     The  sects  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.     Some  affirmed  that  mar- 
riage was  unnecessary,  that  full  liberty  had 
been  conceded  to  them  of  indulging  the 
passions,  and  that  indeed  the  way  to  rise 
to  perfection  was  by  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  forms  of  action  possible  to 
man.     Others  held  that  marriage  was  im- 
moraly  that  the  flesh    was  corrupt,   that 
those  who  sowed  to  the  flesh  must  reap 
corruption,  and  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  as  in  heaven  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.     It  is 


difficult  to  trust  all  that  is  siaid  about  theae 
heretical  sects — for  our  accounts  are  de- 
rived from  the  orthodox  alone— and  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  marriage  the  ortho- 
dox invariably. accuse  the  heterodox  of  li- 
centiousness.    But  there  was  no  class  of 
people  who  ought  to  have  been  more  care- 
ful m  their  assertions  than  the  orthodox, 
as  they  themselves  were  accused  of  the 
vilest  crimes.     It  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  in  all  history  that  in  the  second 
century  the  Christians  were  universally  be- 
lieved by  Pagans  to  be  secret  conspirators 
combined  for  immoral  purposes,   and  i^ 
their  trials  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
confess  that  he  was  a  Christian  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  licentions  villain.     The  asser- 
tions made  in  regard  to  them  were  thi^t 
they  met  in  secret,  that  slaughtering  an  in- 
fant they  poured  his  blood  into  a  cup,  and 
that  passing  this  cup  round  they  all  drank 
of  it ;  that  then  the    lights  were  extin- 
guished and  the  men  and  women  proceed- 
ed to  indiscriminate  licentiousness.     How 
could  such  ideas  have  arisen  ?     An  expla- 
nation of  this  reveals  to  us  marked  pecul- 
iarities of  the  early  Church  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women,  and  may  help  ns  to  see 
how  the  later  opinions  arose.     Christianity 
came  at  first  in  the  fervor  of  an  overpow- 
ering love,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man* 
irrespective  of  his  race,  position,  or  belief. 
But  this  fervor  of  love  directed  itself  with 
special  force  to  those  who  accepted  the 
same  faith.     They  called  each  other  fathers 
and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters,  brothers 
and  sisters.     They  were  in  the  habit  of  as- 
sembling before  dawn,  or  at  night,  men 
and  women  together,  in  private  houses  to 
conduct  their  worship.     The  assembly  con- 
sisted of  a  strange  assortment  of  characters 
and  trades.     The  Apostle  Paul  in  writing 
to   the  Corinthian  Church  says  to  them  : 
"  Be   not  deceived  :  neither  fornicators^ 
nor   idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effemi- 
nate, nor  sodomites,  nor  thieves,  nor  cheats, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  plunder- 
ers, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  :  and 
these  things  were  some  of  you.'*     And 
there  were  in  the  assembly  the  bond  and 
the  free,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high 
and  low,  but  with  a  large  preponderance 
of  tlm  low.     It  was  natural  for  a  heathen 
to  suppose  that  an  assembly,  composed,  as 
he  would  consider  it,  of  the  dregs  of  soci- 
ety, and  meeting  in  hours  of  darkness,  had 
no  good  object  in  view.     And  the  account 
which  they  themselves  gave  of  their  wor- 
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•hip  sounded  to  a  Pagan  eqoaOy  contemp- 
tible. The  Ciuiatians  affirmed  that  they 
ivonhipped  a  poor  carpenter,  a  son  of  de- 
spised Gralilee,  the  child  of  a  hasbandlesa 
mother.  Then  they  spoke  of  eating  a  body 
and  drinking  blood.  Bat  perhaps  color 
was  given  to  the  accusation,  most  of  all  by 
two  institntions  which  have  now  passed 
away,  etcept  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
•mall  sects* 

In  the  days  of  the  first  fervor  the  Chris- 
tian brethren  set  np  a  plan  of  voluntary 
socialism,  and  wished  to  have  all  things  in 
common  ;  but  the  plan  did  not  work,  and 
they  had  recourse  to  a  systematic  relief  of 
the  poor.  One  feature  of  this  relief  was 
what  were  called  Love-feasts.  It  was  not 
unusual  in  ancient  times  for  large  bodies 
of  men  to  dine  together,  and  large  dinner 

{arties  were  often  made  up  by  each  man 
ringing  his  contribution  to  the  feast 
With  some  such  idea  as  this  the  Christians 
met,  men  and  women  together,  the  rich 
bringing  the  supplies,  and  they  all  dined 
together.  Probably  they  did  this  every 
day  at  the  earliest  period,  and  some  think 
that  these  meals  constituted  the  celebration 
of  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
love*  feasts  were  unquestionably  associated 
with  this  institution,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they  became  less  frequent,  and  gen- 
erally took  place  after  the  administration 
of  the  Eucharist.  They  continued  till  the 
fifth  century,  at  least,  and  were  often  held 
in  the  churches,  after  churches  were  erect- 
ed. These  dinners  were  not  always  scenes 
of  perfect  propriety,  as  St.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shows,  and  on 
Bome  occasions  intoxication  and  riotousness 
prevailed.  These  feasts  went  by  the  name 
of  Loves,  or  Love- feasts,  as  we  now  trans- 
late the  word.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
Pagans  should  suspect  that  the  Loves  were 
not  of  the  purest. 

^.  Then  there  was  another  practice,  still 
more  foreign  to  our  Christian  ideas.  There 
is  no  command  in  the  Now  Testament  to 
keep  the  Sunday,  or  to  stand  or  sit  at  sing- 
ing, or  to  repeat  the  Creed,  or  to  keep 
Ojod  Friday  or  Chrbtmas,  or  to  do  a 
hundred  other  things  about  which  Chris- 
tians have  wrangled  with  all  earnestness  ; 
but  there  is  a  commandment  five  times  re- 
peated in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  in- 
dicatiTe  of  the  strong  bond  of  brotherhood 
which  bound  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
to  each  other,  to  this  effect :  '*  Salute  the 
brethren  with  a  holy  kiss,"  St.  Peter  vary- 


ing the  command,  '^  Salute  the  brethren 
with  a  kiss  of  love/'  It  is  likely  that  at 
first  this  kiss  was  imparted  at  every  meet- 
ing, but  gradually  it  became  limited  to  the 
great  sacramental  occasions,  such  as  bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  At  first,  too,  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  kissed  each  other.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  practice  would 
give  rise  to  scandalous  reports,  and  there 
is  evidence  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  that 
the  early  Christians  did  not  always  make  it 
a  holy  kiss,  as  it  should  have  been.  Athe* 
nagoras  quotes  a  saying  which  he  attributes 
to  our  Lord,  and  which  evidently  deals 
with  an  abuse  of  this  practice.  It  is  to 
this  effect :  **  Whoever  kisses  a  second 
time,  because  he  has  found  pleasure  in  it, 
commits  a  sin."  And  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria thus  speaks  of  the  matter  :  ^*  Love 
is  not  tested  by  a  kiss,  but  by  kindly  feel- 
ing. But  there  are  those  that  do  nothing 
but  make  the  churches  resound  with  a  kiss. 
For  this  very  thing,  the  shameless  use  of 
the  kiss,  which  ought  to  be  mystic,  occa« 
sions  foul  suspicions  and  evil  reports." 

These  customs  prove  that  considerable 
freedom  prevailed  among  the  earliest 
Christians,  and  doubtless  sometimes  this 
freedom  was  abased.  In  the  very  first 
epoch  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
sided  with  a  man  who  committed  incest 
and  persisted  in  it  after  rebuke,  and  the 
Apostle  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmoat 
to  repress  the  sympathy  and  the  sin.  But 
the  accusations,  speaking  generally,  were 
hideously  false  and  unfounded.  They  are 
of  some  consequence  for  our  purpose,  for 
they  must  have  acted  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  Christians  in  inducing  them  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  furnish  even 
the  semblance  of  justification  for  them. 

From  a  very  early  dat^  two  currents  can 
be  traced  in  the  Church— one  in  the  direc- 
tion of  upholding  marriage,  another  in  that 
of  despising  and  rejecting  it*  No  one  with 
the  New  Testament  as  his  guide  could  ven* 
ture  to  assert  that  marriage  was  wrong,  and 
the  tradition  remained  firm  in  the  Church 
during  the  Ante-Nicene  period  that  it  was 
unlawful  and  heretical  to  forbid  marriage. 
The  Apostolic  Fathers  offer  exhortations 
to  wives  to  love'  their  own  husbands  truly, 
and  to  love  all  others  with  no  partiality  fx 
any  one  and  in  all  chastity,  and  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  Grod.  As  time  moves  on,  such  ex- 
hortations become  less  frequent,  but  still 
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marriage  is  held  op  as  a  modified  blessing. 
And  Tertnllian,  whose  words  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  are  very  strong  and  numer- 
ous, has  this  passage,  '*  Whence  are  we 
to  find  language  adequate  to  describe  the 
happiness  of  that  marriage  which,  the 
Chnrch  cements  and  the  oblation  confirms, 
and  the  benediction  sigud  and  seals,  which 
angels  report  and  the  Father  holds  as  rati- 
fied f"  And  then  he  describes  the  joys  of 
the  couple  :  *'  Together  they  pray,  to- 
gether prostrate  themselves,  together  per- 
form their  fasts,  mutually  teaching,  mut- 
ually exhorting,  mutually  sustaining." 
But  Tertullian,  it  has  to  be  noticed,  is  not 
here  insisting  on  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, but  on  the  blessedness  of  a  marriage 
between  two  believers  celebrated  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  in  contrast  with  a  mar- 
riage between  a  believer  and  an  unbeliever 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  The  duties 
of  the  wife  were  simple  :  She  had  to  obey 
her  husband,  for  he  was  her  head,  her  lord 
and  superior  ;  she  was  to  fear  him,  rever- 
ence him,  and  please  him  alone  ;  she  had 
to  cultivate  silence  ;  she  had  to  spin  and 
take  care  of  the  house,  and  she  ought  to 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  her  children. 
The  only  occasions  for  her  going  out  were 
when  she  went  to  church,  or  with  her  hus^ 
band  to  visit  a  sick  brother. 

The  other  current  of  thought  which  I 
mentioned  ran  against  marriage,  and  it  was 
of  an  ascetic  nature.  The  seeds  of  it  oc- 
cur in  the  **  Republic"  of  Plato,  and  it  at- 
tached itself  to  the  Pauline  conception  of 
flesh.  I  can  explain  it  best  by  a  reference 
to  food.  We  take  food  in  order  to  sustain 
the  body.  But  various  kinds  of  dainties 
please  the  palate,  and  we  may  take  the 
food  not  merely  for  health,  but  for  the 
pleasure  that  it  gives.  In  the  first  instance 
we  are  acting  rightly  and  under  an  irresist- 
ible necessity.  In  the  second  instance  we 
are  sinning,  for  we  are  yielding  to  a  base 
appetite,  the  outcome  of  the  flesh.  The 
flesh,  its  appetites  and  passions,  are  the 
sources  of  human  corruption,  and  gratifi- 
cation of  the  flesh  is  a  sin.  In  like  man- 
ner the  sole  object  of  marriage  is  that  chil- 
dren may  be  born,  and  if  any  other  object 
is  sought,  it  is  a  gratification  of  lust,  and 
therefore  while  marriage  is  allowable,  man 
may  be  nearly  as  licentious  in  marriage  as 
out  of  it.  These  inferences  are  drawn 
with  the  utmost  precision  by  Christian 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  the  opinions  I  have  mentioned  will  be 


found  expressed  in  numetous  passages. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mmd  could 
not  halt  in  this  position.  Marriage,  even 
for  the  sake  of  children,  was  a  carnal  in- 
dulgence, and  such  thinkers  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Creator 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  They  did 
not  venture  on  saying  this.  They  did  not 
dare  to  condemn  marriage.  But  they  held 
that  it  was  much  better  not  to  marry  at  all, 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  had  never 
married,  but  remained  pure,  was  a  nobler 
and  more  exalted  being  than  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  married.  Of  course  these 
ideas  did  not  spring  into  vogue  at  once, 
but  gradually  forced  their  way.  They 
were  aided  by  the  increasing  rigor  in  the 
distinction  between  clerical  and  lav.  The 
clerical  man  must  possess  a  peculiar  sancti- 
ty. A  man  who  aspired  to  a  clerical  oflSce 
in  the  church  must,  above  all,  show  control 
over  the  lusts  and  passions  of  earth,  and  so 
refrain  from  marriage.  The  lay  brother 
might  be  unable  to  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  earth  ;  the  cleric  could  rise  to 
the  throne  of  heaven  only  on  the  wings  of 
virginity.  There  thus  arose  a  gradation  of 
merit  which  had  its  counterpart  in  the  evo- 
lution  of  the  world's  history.  '*  For  the 
world,"  says  Methodius,  '*  while  still  un- 
filled with  men,  was  like  a  child,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  first  be  filled 
with  these,  and  so  grow  to  manhood.  But 
when  hereafter  it  was  colonized  from  end 
to  end,  the  race  of  man  spreading  to  a 
boundless  extent,  God  no  longer  allowed 
man  to  remain  in  the  same  ways,  consid- 
ering how  they  might  now  proceed  from 
one  point  to  another  and  advance  nearer  to 
heaven  until,  having  attained  to  the  very 
greatest  and  most  exalted  lesson  of  virgin- 
ity, they  should  reach  to  perfection,  that 
first  they  should  abandon  the  intermarriage 
of  brothers  and  sisters  and  marry  wivea 
from  other  families,  and  then  that  they  no 
longer  should  have  many  wives,  like  brute 
beasts,  as  though  bom  for  the  mere  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  then  that  they 
should  not  be  adulterers,  and  then  that 
they  should  go  on  to  continence,  and  from 
continence  to  virginity,  when  having 
trained  themselves  to  despise  the  flesh, 
they  sail  fearlessly  into  the  peaceful  haven 
of  immortality."  Marriage,  according  to 
this  writer,  was  not  abolished  by  Christ, 
but  it  was  a  state  of  inferiority.  ''  For  I 
think,"  he  makes  a  virgin  say,  '*  I  have 
gathered  clearly  from  the  Scriptures  that 
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CMue  of  sorrow  and  not  d  jot.    Ou 
writer  interprets  the  wiil  of  the  mfut  u 
he    enteii  the    world   that:  "Why,  0 
mother,  didst  thou  bring  me  forth  to  liiii 
life,  in  which  proloDgatioD  of  U[e  ji  mog. 
reas  to  death  !     Why  bait  ihoo  hmngbl 
me  into  this  troubled  world,  in  vkich,  nn 
being  bom,  swaddling  bsnda  ire  mj  Gnt 
experience  I     Why  hast  tlnu  delivered  me 
to  such  a  life  as  this,  in  which  i  pititUe 
youth  wastea  away  before  old  ^,  ud  old 
age    is    shunned  aa  under  the  doom  of 
death  !     Dreadful,  O  mother,  iithe  cddth 
of  life  which  has  deatb  as  the  goal  ot  the 
runner.      Bitter  is  the    road  of  life  we 
travel,  with  the  grave  as  the  wsyfirer't 
inn."     Tertnltian  says  :  "  Further  reasons 
for  marriage  which  men  allege  for  them- 
selves arise  from  anxiety  for  poiterity,  uid 
the  bitter,  bitter  pleasure  of  children.    To 
us   this  is  idle.     For  why  should  we  be 
eager  to  bear  children,    whom,  when  we 
have  them,  we  desire  to  send  before  ns  to 
glory  (in  respect,  I  mean,  of  the  distresses 
that  are  now  imminent)  ;  desirous  as  we 
are  ourselves  to  be  taken  ont  of  this  most 
wicked  world  and  received  into  the  Lord's 
presence."     He     describes     children    as 
'■  burdens  which  are  to  us  most  of  all  un- 
suitable, as  being  perilous  to  faith."     And 
again  :  "  Let  the  well  known  burdensome- 
ness  of  children,   especially  in  our  case, 
aufBce  to  counsel    widowhood — childrm 
whom  men  are  compelled  by  laws  to  have, 
because  no  wise  man  would  ever  willingly 
have  desired    sons."     And   he  exclaims, 
"  A  Chtisti an  forsooth  will  seek  heir^.  dis- 
inherited as  he  is  from  the  entire  world." 
Such  ideas  bad  necessarily  a  very  pow- 
erful effer.t  on  the  place  und  position    of 
woman  and  on  the  conception  of  her  na- 
ture.    What  was  that  effect!     I  will  at- 
tempt to  describe  it   in  a  few  words.      I 
may  define  man  to  be  a  male  human  being, 
and  woman  to  be  a  female  human  being. 
They  are  both  human  beings,  both  gifted 
with  reaiton  and  conscience,  both  responsi- 
ble for  their  actions,  both  entitled  to    the 
freedom  essential  to  this  responsibility,  and 
both  eapable  of  the  noblest  thoughts  aod 
deeds.     As  human  beings  they  are  on  an 
equality  as  to  their  powers,  the  differences 
in  individuals  resulting  from  the  snrroand- 
ings  and  cireumstances  of  spiritual  growth. 
But  mnn  is  a  male  and  woman  is  a  female, 
and  this  distinction   exists  in  Nature    for 
the  continuance  of  the  race.     Now  what 
the  early  Christians  did  was  to  strike  tho 
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ipale  out  of  the  definition  of  man  and  hu- 
man l>eiDg  out  of  the  definition  of  woman. 
Man  was  a  human  being  made  for  the  high- 
eat  and  noblest  purposes  ;  woman  was  a 
female  made  to  serve  only  one.     She  was 
on  the  earth  t9  inflame  the  heart  of  man 
with  every  evil  passion.     She  was  a  fire- 
ship  coatinually  striving  to  g^  alongside 
the  male  man-of-waf  to  blow  him  up  into 
pieces.     This  is  the  way  in  which  Tertut- 
lian  addresses  women  :  **  Do  you  not  know 
that  each  one  of  you  is  an  Eve  f    The  sen- 
tence of  God  on  this  sex  of  yours  lives  in 
this  a^re  :  the  guilt  must  of  necessity  live 
too.     You  are  the  devil* s  gateway  ;  you 
are  the  unsealer  of  that  forbidden  tree  ; 
ou  are  the  ficst  deserter  of  the  divine 
aw  ;  you  are  she  who  persuaded  him  whom 
the  devil  was  not  valiant  enough  to  attack. 
You  destroyed  so  easily  God*  si  mage,  man. 
On  account  of  your  desert,  that  is,  death, 
even  the  Son  of  God  had  to  die.'*     And 
the  gentle  Clement  of  Alexandria  hits  her 
hard  when  he  says  :  '*  Nothing  disgrace- 
ful is  proper  for  man,  who  is  endowed 
with  reason ;    much  less  for  woman,  to 
whom  it  brings  shame  even  to  reflect  of 
what  nature  she  is.*'     Gregory  Thauma- 
torgtts    asserts  :    '*  Moreover,   among  all 
women  I  sought  for  chastity  proper  to 
them,  and  I  found  it  in  none.     And  veri- 
ly,  a  person   may  find    one  man  chaste 
among  a  thousand,  but  a  wotean  never.** 
The  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
makes  a  similar  statement,  and  adds  :  *'  By 
means  of  their  adornment  they  deceive  first 
the  minds  of  men,  and  they  instil  poison 
by  the  glance  of  their  eye,  and  then  they 
take  them  captive  by  their  doings,'*  and 
therefore  ^'  men  should  guard  their  senses 
against  every  woman.*'     '^  The  angel  of 
God  showed  me/*  it  says  in  another  pas- 
sage, ^'  that  forever  do  women  bear  rule 
over  king  and  beggar  alike  ;  and  from  the 
king  they  take  away  his  glory,  and  from 
the  valiant  man  his  streng^,  and  from  the 
beggar  even  that  little  which  is  the  stay  of 
his  poverty.**     How,  then,  were  men  to 
treat  this  frivolous,   dress-loving,   lust-in- 
spiring creature  ?     Surely  the   best  plan 
was  to  shut  her  up.     Her  clear  duty  was 
to  stay  at  home,  and  not  let  herself  be 
seen  anywhere.     And  this  daty  the  Chris- 
tian writers  impress  upon  her  again  and 
again.     She   is  not  to  go  to  banquets, 
where  her  looks  are  sure  to  create  evil 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are 
drinking  largely  of  wine.     She  is  not  to 


go  to  marriage  feasts,  where  the  talk  and 
the  songs  may  border  on  licentiousness.^ 
Of  course  she  is  not  to  wander  about  the 
streets  in  search  of  sights,  nor  to  frequent 
the  theatre,  nor  the  public  baths,  nor  the 
spectacles.       Does    she    want    exercise  f 
Clement  of  Alexandria  prescribes  for  her  r 
^*  She  is  to  exercise  herself  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  superintending  the  coolings' 
if  necessary. '*     He  adds:  *'  Women  are 
with  their  owii  hand  to  fetch  from  the 
store  what  we  require  ;  and  it  is  no  dis-. 
grace  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the' 
mill.     Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  a  wife — 
housekeeper    and    helpmeet — to    occupy 
herself  in  cooking,  so  that  it  may  be  pala- 
table to  her  husband.     And  if  she  snake, 
up  the  couch,  reach  drink  to  her  husband 
when   thirsty,   set  food  on  the  table  as 
neatly  as  possible,  and  so  give  herself  ex- 
ercise tending  to  sound  health,  the  Instruc- 
tor will  approve  of  a  woman  like  this.  *^ 
During  the  only  occasions  on  which  she 
may  quit  her  own  house,  namely,   when 
visiting  the  sick  or  going  to  charch,  she 
must  be  veiled — not  a  portion  of  her  face 
must  be  seen,  and  when  she  is  in  church 
she  must  remain  covered.     These  are  the 
injunctions  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
Christian,    writers.     Voices   were    raised 
against  this  ascetic  treatment,  among  then^ 
that  of  one  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  they 
were  drowned  in  the  current  of  invectives 
that  were  uirected  against  woman's  love 
of  dress  and  finery  and  show.     These  in- 
vectives and  discussions  on  the  dress  of 
women  and  veiling  of  virgins  are  namer* 
ous.     TertulUan,    Cyprian,     Clement    of 
Alexandria,  Commodian,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  deal  minutely  with  the 
subject — all  on  the  idea  that  woman  is  a 
most   inflammatory  being.     Is   a  womaii 
beautiful!     **  Natural  grace,"  says  Ter- 
tullian,  '^  must  be  obliterated  by  conceal- 
ment and  negligence,  as  being  dangerous 
to  the  glances  of  the  beholder's  eyes.'* 
Then  she  must  clothe  herself  from  head  to 
foot.     In  speaking  of  her  going  to  church, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says  :  *  ^  Let  her  be 
entirely  covered,  unless  she  happen  to  be 
at  home.     For  that  style  of  dress  is  grave 
and  protects  from  being  gazed  at.     And 
she  will  never  fall  who  puts  before  her  face 
modesty  and  her  shawl ;  nor  will  she  in- 
vite another  to  fall  into  sin  by  uncovering 
her  face.     For  this  is  the  wish   of  the 
Word,  since  it  is  becoming  for  her  to 
pray  veiled.*' 
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TheD  she  must  not  adoni  herself  in  any 
way.  **  It  is  not  right  in  God/*  says 
Comniodian,  "  that  a  faithful  Christian 
woman  should  be  adorned. "  The  purpose 
of  clothing  is  to  defend  the  body  against 
excess  of  cold  and  intensity  of  heat,  and 
the  simplest  materials  are  snflScient  for 
this  purpose.  The  Christian  woman  must 
therefore   bid  farewell  to  embroidery  of 

fold  and  Indian  silks  ;  she  is  strictiv  for- 
idden  to  wear  gold  ornaments  of  any 
kind,  and  she  is  to  avoid  all  dyed  clothes, 
as  the  dye  is  unnecessary  for  health,  afflicts 
greedy  eyes,  and  moreover  it  is  false  ;  for 
God  would  have  made  the  sheep  purple,  if 
He  had  wished  the  woollen  clothes  to  be 
purple.  Strong  condemnation  is  uttered 
against  any  attempt  to  trick  out  the  per- 
son.  "  Head-dresses,"  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  **  and  varieties  of  head- 
dresses,  and  elaborate  braidings,  and  in- 
finite modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  and 
costly  mirrors  in  which  they  arrange  their 
costume,  are  characteristic  of  women  who 
have  lost  all  shame.'*  And  if  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  natural  body  is  thus  con- 
demned, the  endless  variety  of  artificial 
contrivances  employed  by  the  Roman  and 
Greek  ladies  is  necessarily  considered 
abominable.  In  regard  to  the  hair,  Cyprian 
addresses  virgins  thus  :  '^  Are  sincerity  and 
truth  preserved  when  what  is  sincere  is 
polluted  by  adulterous  colors,  and  what  is 
true  is  changed  into  a  lie  by  the  deceitful 
dyes  of  medicaments  ?  Your  Lord  says, 
*  Thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  black  or 
white,'  and  you  in  order  to  overcome  the 
word  of  your  Lord,  will  be  more  mighty 
than  He,  and  stain  your  hair  with  a  daring 
endeavor,  and  with  profane  contempt ; 
with  evil  presage  of  the  future,  make  a 
beginning  to  yourself  already  of  flame- 
colored  hair. ''  And  he  uses  equally  strong 
expressions  in  regard  to  tinting  the  eyes. 
^*  You  cannot  see  God,  since  your  eyes  are 
not  those  which  God  made,  -but  those 
which  the  devil  has  spoiled.  You  have  f  ol  - 
lowed  him,  you  have  imitated  the  red  and 
painted  eyes  of  the  serpent.  As  you  are 
adorned  in  the  fashion  of  your  enemy, 
with  him  also  you  shall  bum  by  and  by.' ' 
And  he  thus  sums  up  the  exhortations 
which  he  addresses  to  the  virgins  :  *'  Let 
your  countenance  remain  in  you  inconupt, 
your  neck  unadorned,  your  figure  simple  : 
let  not  wounds  be  made  in  your  ears,  nor 
let  the  precious  chain  of  bracelets  and 
necklaces  circle  your  arms  or  your  neck  ; 
let  your  feet  be  free  from  golden  bands. 


your  hair  stained  with  no  dye,  yonr  eyea 
worthy  of  beholding  God."  Notjrith- 
standing  all  the  exhortations  which  were 
showered  npon  the  wives  and  virgins,  the 
Christian  writings  prove  that  human  natore 
often  had  its  own  way.  Both  Clement 
and  Cyprian  tell  dreadful  stories  of  some 
of  the  virgins,  and  in  the  treatise  of 
Cyprian,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  there 
are  lamentations  like  this  :  ''For  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  the  Church  freqaenlly 
mourns  over  her  virgins  ;  hence  she  groans 
at  their  scandalous  and  detestable  stories  ; 
hence  the  flower  of  her  virgins  is  extia- 
gnished,  the  honor  and  modesty  of  con- 
tinency  are  injured,  and  all  its  glory  and 
dignity  are  profaned. ' '  At  the  same  time 
we  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  self-control 
and  perseverance  with  which  many  pur- 
sued their  high  ideal — ^for  the  ideal  was  a 
high  one,  as  the  purity  aimed  at  was  not 
corporeal  merely,  but  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  life.  **  For  it  would  be 
ridiculous  ?"  says  one  of  the  virgins  in 
Methodius,  ''  to  preserve  tiie  lustful  mem- 
bers pure,  but  not  the  tongue,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  tongue,  but  neither  the  eyesight, 
the  ears  nor  the  hands,  or  lastJy  to  pre- 
serve these  pure  but  not  the  mind,  defiling 
it  with  pride  and  anger." 

Such  then  was  the  position  of  women 
among  the  early  Christians.  We  have 
said  nothing '  of  Christian  legislation,  for 
we  have  been  treating  of  a  period  when 
the  legislation  was  carried  on  entirely  by 
pagans.  But  we  ou^t  to  mention  two 
facts,  or  two  phases  of  one  fact  which  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
but  especially  of  woman,  and  which  have 
found  their  way  into  modern  legislation. 
The  Roman  father  Nhad  absolute  power  of 
life  and  of  death  over  his  children  in  the 
primitive  times  of  Rome.  Gradually  this 
power  slackened,  but  he  retained  to  the 
end  of  heathendom  the  right  to  expose  his 
children,  and  pagan  sentiment  supported 
him  in  such  conduct.  The  infants  on  their 
birth  might  be  drowned  or  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  or  starved  or  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts.  In  this  way  deformed  and  weakly 
children  were  left  to  perish.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  children  who  were  thus  dis- 
posed of  were  girls.  Christianity  con- 
demned this  practice  from  the  first  as  mur- 
der. It  went  further.  It  was  a  question 
with  the  ancients  at  what  time  the  human 
foetus  became  a  living  being,  and  many 
maintained  that  the  soul  came  to  it  only 
when  it  was  bom.     Tertullian   has  dis- 
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cussed  this  subject  fully  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Soul.  He  says  :  •*  This  view  [that 
the  fcBtus  has  no  aoul]  is  entertained  by 
the  Stoics,  along  witn  Aeriesidemnsy  and 
occasionally  by  Pkto  himself,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  soul,  being  quite  a  sepa- 
rate formatiofiy  originating  elsewhere  and 
externally  to  the  womb,  is  inhaled  when 
the  new-bom  infant  first  draws  breath." 
This  was  the  opinion  prevalent  among  all 
classes  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  universal  and  avowed  of  lulling 
the  foetus  bv  drugs.  But  Christianity  took 
the  other  view,  Uiat  the  soul  came  at  the 
earliest  stage,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
equally  sinful  *'  to  take  away  a  life  that  is 
bom,  or  destroy  one  that  is  coming  to 
birth. "  Accordingly  the  heathen  practice 
was  forbidden  by  the  Church,  llie  pro- 
hibition made  its  appearance  at  an  early 
period  in  Christianity,  for  it  occurs  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  and  we  are 
told  that  Peter  says  in  the  Apocalypse  (an 
apocryphal  writing  probably  of  early  date) 
'^  that  abortive  infants  shall  share  the  bet- 
ter fate  :  that  these  are  committed  to  a 
guardian  angel,  so  that,  on  receiving 
knowledge,  they  may  obtain  the  better 
abode,  having  had  the  same  experiences 
which  they  would  have  had,  had  they 
been  in  the  body." 

This  view  of  the  Christians  in  regard  to 
infanticide  would  tend  largely  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  in  the  world,  as  in- 
fant girls  were  the  most  frequent  victims 
of  the  practice.  The  ascetic  tendency,  on 
the  other  hand,  repressed  the  growth  of 
population.  It  had  also  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  posterity.  The  less  spiritual 
classes  of  the  people,  the  laymen,  being 
taught  that  marriage  might  be  licentious 
and  that  it  implied  an  inferior  state  of 
aanctity,  were  rather  inclined  to  neglect 
matrimony  tor  more  loose   connections, 


and  it  was  these  persons  alone  that  then 
peopled  the  world.  It  was  the  survival  of 
the  unfitteat.  The  noble  men  and  wool- 
en, on  the  other  hand^  who  were  dominated 
by  the  loftiest  aspirations  and  exhibited  the 
greatest  temperance,  self-control  and  vir- 
tue,  left  no  children.  During  this  period 
there  is  a  striking  absence  of  nome  life  in 
the  history  of  Christians,  No  son  succeeds 
his  father,  no  wife  comforts  the  wearied 
student,  no  daughter  soothes  the  sorrow 
of  the  aged  bishop.  Perhaps  this  absence 
of  domestic  affection,  this  deficiency  in 
healthy  and  vigorous  offspring,  this  home- 
lessness,  may  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  striking  features  of  the  next  century, 
and  especially  the  prevalent  hardness  of 
heart  Then  men  disputed  with  the  ut- 
most bitterness  and  ferocity  about  minute 
points  of  doctrine  which  are  now  incom- 
prehensible almost  to  every  one,  and  mat- 
ters of  absolute  indifference  to  this  genera- 
tion, and  they  pronounced  sentence  of 
eternal  damnation  without  the  slightest 
compunction  on  all  who  differed  from 
them.  Then  treatises  were  written  to 
show,;^y  every  heretic  should  be  put  to 
death  in  this  life  and  tortured  eternally  in 
the  life  to  come.  And  there  is  scarcely  a 
champion  of  the  faith  orthodox  or  hetero- 
dox who  was  not  accused  of  fearful  crimes. 
If  a  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  it  surely  is  that, 
as  with  individuals  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  so  with  a  State,  there  is  no  institu* 
tion  like  home  ;  that  a  community  can  be 
great  only  where  there  are  happy,  harmo* 
nious  and  virtuous  homes,  and  that  homes 
cannot  be  happy  and  harmonious  and  vir- 
tuous unless  woman  is  accorded  a  worthy 
place  in  these  homes,  with  freedom  of 
action,  with  a  consciousness  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  with  the  right,  unfettered  by  cir- 
cumstance or  prejudice,  to  develop  all  that 
ia  best  and  noblest  in  her  to  the  utmost 
perfection. — Contemporary  Review^ 
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A    SIBTLUNE     LEAF. 

BT    8SOROS   DOUGLAS. 

With  time  to  manhood  comes  this  trath  : 

That  not  to  taste,  enjoy,  attain  ; 
Not — as  in  dreams  we  nursed  in  youth — 

To  love  and  to  be  loved  again  ; 
But  to  endure,  self  to  control  ; 

To  shape  the  void  and  fugitive  ; 
Firm,  with  still  upward-laboring  soul — 

This  is  to  live  and  feel  we  live  I 


— Academy, 
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THB  HANSBATIC  LBAQUB. 

'iwB  Hansa  Towns.  By  Helen  Zimmem. 
('*  The  Story  of  the  Kations  Series.")  Kew 
York  :  G,  P.  Putnam*8  Sons. 

The  Hansefitic.  League,  so  called  from  the 
old  (German  word  hanaa,  meanmg  Tinioxi,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  products  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Like  the  '*  Idonastery*'  system 
in  religion,  il  served  a  most  important  part  in 
the  early  period  of  medifeval  civilization,  but 
it  finally  outlived  the  necessities  which  brought 
it  into  being.  What  had  been  salutary  and 
useful  became  with  long  prosperity  oppres- 
sive and  rapacious.  It  still  lives  in  its  remote 
consequences,  however,  as  we  see  such  cities 
as  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  constitut- 
ing States  in  the  German  Empire,  and  repre- 
sented as  such  in  the  Qerman  Parliament. 
Society  in  Northern  Europe  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  was  in  a  chaotic  state, 
the  strong  preying  on  the  weak  without  mercy. 
Commerce  where  it  existed  was  bled  at  every 
pore,  not  only  by  kings  and  emperors,  but  by 
every  petty  tyei^t  and  robber  baron  according 
to  his  power.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger- 
many were  among  the  chief  sufferers,  and  their 
rich  burghers  were  made  to  yield  heavy  tithea 
to  the  titled  highwaymen  of  the  period,  both 
on  land  and  sea.  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  mas- 
ters  of  Eastern  commerce^  made  the  cities  of 
the  Elbe  their  northern  depots^  and  thus  the 
rich  Baltic  trade  yielded  fat  tolls  to  that  kind 
of  piracy  which,  under  the  name  of  protection, 
laid  its  hands  on  the  throat  of  traffic.  Swarms 
of  pirates  also  infested  the  ocean,  and  the  mer- 
chant was  obliged  to  transact  his  business 
under  the  most  serious  drawbacks.  In.  1239 
three  cities,  of  which  Hamburg  was  chief, 
formed  an  alliance  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  adjacent  waters  free  from 
marauders.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  Other  cities  asked  admis- 
sion very  shortly  with  their  quota  of  money, 
soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  and  the  progress  of 
the  league  was  so  rapid  that  after  1260  the 
affairs  of  this  commercial  union  were  trans- 
acted by  a  triennial  diet.  The  capitals  of  the 
league  were  at  Hamburg,  Lubeek,  and  Cologne, 
Lubeck  being  the  chief  centre,  though  the  diet 
meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  other  cities. 
At  the  height  of  power  to  which  this  remark- 
able union  attained,  there  were  eighty-four 
cities  in  the  league.    The  number  was  vari« 


able,  as  at  each  decennial  qiee|ing  a  city  could 
retire  from  the  league  if  it  wished.  It  was 
then,  too,  that  fresh  candidates  could  be  ad- 
mitted. Beside  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
league,  the  richest  commercial  cities  of  Europe 
were  affiliated  by  close  ties,  such  centres  as 
London,  Botterdam,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
Bruges,  Dunkirk,  Marseilles^  Bordeaux,  Cadiz, 
Lisbon,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  The 
edicts  of  the  Hanseatic  diet  were  made  oblig- 
atory on  the  syndics  of  the  different  league 
cities,  and  were  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  In  all  matters,  aside  from  purely 
local  questions,  these  decisions  were  despotic. 
At  the  outset  the  declared  objects  of  the 
league  were  the  protection  and  expansion  of 
trade,  the  prevention  of  piracy  and  shipwreck, 
the  increase  of  agricultural  products,  fishe- 
ries, mines  and  manufactures,  and  self-defence 
against  the  aggression  of  adjoining  States. 
Four  great  factories  or  depots  were  estab- 
lished  at  London,  Bruges,  Novgorod,  and  Ber- 
gen, and  from  these  centres  the  league  soon 
threatened  io  monopolize  not  only  the  com. 
merce  of  Europe,  but  of  the  world.  The  for- 
eign factories  were  conducted  with  the  rigidity 
of  monastic  establishments,  and  the  servants 
of  the  league  had  all  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of 
ascetics  and  fanatics  in  pushing  the  interests 
of  Hansard  trade.  The  unscrupulous  course 
of  the  league,  and  the  single>eyed  purpose 
with  which  it  devised  and  executed  its  plans, 
finally  enabled  the  Hansa  towns  to  control  the 
export  and  import  commerce  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
domestic  traders.  The  jealousies  aroused 
were  necessarily  violent,  and  the  extraordinary 
privileges  which  had  been  accorded  to  the 
Hansa  factories  and  merchants  were  in  many 
cases  revoked.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  league  exercised  extraordinary  power 
and  influence,  and  nearly  engrossed  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world,  which  it  clutched  and 
held  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  sovereign 
power.  The  arrogance  of  the  Hanseatic  mer- 
chants and  officials  equalled  that  of  throned 
monarchs.  The  objects  which  now  animated 
the  league  were  far  different  from  those  which 
first  justified  its  being.  The  vast  increase  of 
power  and  wealth  developed  a  brutal  selfish- 
ness, which  laughed  at  all  scruple.  The 
Hanseatic  League  at  last  proclaimed  its  purpose 
to  be  to  monopolize  foreign  commerce  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  competitors,  and  to  maintain 
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the  rights  and  immmdties  whidh  may  at  any 
time  have  been  granted  by  foreign  x>owers,  if 
necesBaiy  by  the  sword,  and  to  extend  those 
immunities  whether  by  force  or  diplomacy. 
The  league  furthermore  claimed  to  exercise 
abeolnte  judicial  power,  even  in  determining 
matters  of  international  interest,  to  which  it 
was  a  party  ;   and  the  right  to  inflict  the 
greater  or  lesser  ban.    The  latter  formidable 
power  inYoWed  the  anthority  of  the  Hanseatic 
diet  to  leyy  for  military  dnty  en  masH  through 
its  jnrisdiction  ;  and  by  pnblic  proclamation 
to  deprive  at  will  any  municipality,  guild,  or 
indiTidual  of  all  political  and  social  right  and 
capacity,  involTlng,  in  the  case  of  the  individ- 
ual, loss  of  rank,  title,  privilege,  and  property. 
It   was  this  high-handed   despotism    which 
sowed  the  seed  of  the  league's  decadence,  by 
arousing  domestic  dissension  and  hatred,  no 
leas  than  by  stirring  up  foreign  jealousy.    An 
allianoe  for  defence  alone  had  expanded  into 
an  aggressive  confederacy,  claiming  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  exercising  despotic  author, 
ity.  aiming  at  monopoly,  negotiating  treaties, 
and  declaring  war  or  peace.    It  threatened 
the  rest  of  Europe  by  its  commercial  energy 
and  its  imperious  claims ;  and  it  possessed 
formidable  armies  and  fleets  at  the  back  of 
them.    The  league  fought  and  defeated  the 
kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  in 
1348.    It  afterward  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden, 
and  selected  his  successor.    In  another  period 
it  sent  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  riiips  and 
twelve  thousand  men  against  Denmark,  and 
forced  that  country  to  its  knees.    A  single 
Hanseatic  ofllcial  indeed,   a  burgomaster  of 
Dantzic,  declared  war  against  a  Danish  king 
on  one  occasion,  and  equipped  a  fleet  to  cruise 
in  the  Baltic.    The  warlike  Edward  IV.  of 
Bn^and,  who  had,  at  the  request  of  his  well- 
beloved  citizens  of  London,  curtailed  the  priT- 
ileges  of  the  Hanse  factories,  received  a  deda. 
ration  of  war  from  the  Ck>nfederacy,  and  to 
placate  the    doughty  burghers  granted  still 
more  sweeping  privileges  than  before.    It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
ascendancy  the  league  vied  with  the  most 
powerful  States  of  Europe  in  fighting  strength 
and  the  haughtiness  of  its  demands.    Had  the 
diet  by  just  and  liberal  laws  at  home,  and  by 
refraining  from  the  exercise  of  despotic  au- 
Hiority  over  municipal  and  personal  rights, 
worked  wisely  for  the  retention  of  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  common  cause  which  inspired 
file  early  hi'^  -'ederaey,  even  ^e 
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would  have  been  more  slow  in  their  move- 
ment. Many  dties,  which  withdrew  from  the 
league,  would  have  eageriy  worked,  plotted,  and 
fought  in  the  bonds  of  the  nmon. 

The  immediate  causes  wMch  lessened  and 
finally  destroyed  the  power  of  the  league  had 
grown  up  naturally.    In  an  age  given  up  to 
rude  and  barbaric  ideals  of  war  and  rapine^  it 
was  natural  that  a  confederation  of  eommer- 
cial  cities,  which  had  the  power  to  protect  it- 
self against  violence,  should  rapidly  assert  and 
acquire  trade  supmnaoy,  and  become  a  great 
factor  in  ciriHaalion.    It  cleared  the  seas  of 
pirates,  establidied  eommeroial  laws  and  oon» 
ventions,  ftuniliarieed  the  world  with  the  tre* 
mendous  powers  bestowed  on  a  community  by 
success  in  trade,  and  taught  the  lesson  that 
there  vren  other  pursuits  worthy  of  man's  at* 
tention  than  those  of  arms.    The  nations  of 
Europe  fully  learned  from  the  Hanseatic  League 
what  had  already  been  impressed  on  them  by 
the  Italian  republics,  that  the  arts  of  peace, 
however  quidc  ttie  sword  diould  be  to  defend 
them,  alone  could  confer  stable  and  perma- 
nent strength  on  a  people.    With  the  diseoY- 
ery  of  the  Western  Oontinent,  the  rapid  growth 
of  Spain,  England,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Hol- 
land, in  commercial  and  maritime  ambition, 
nosed  up  f ormidaUe  rivals  to  the  Hanse  towns. 
Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  inspired  by 
their  own  interests,  graduidly  withdrew  the 
special    trading   monopolies   and    privileges 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  league^    The 
rapid  growth  of  naval  power  abroad  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Hansards  to  assert  Uieir  old 
daims,  once  so  arrogantly  and  successfully 
pushed.    The  thrifty  cities  of  the  Elbe  were 
met  at  every  turn  by  the  keenest  oompetition. 
Not  only  in  the  fiir  western  ocean,  whese  new 
empires  loomed  in  the  distance,  and  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic  the  Hanse  merchants  were  compelled 
to  fight  desperately  for  a  share  of  the  trade, 
where  they  had  onoe  been  content  with  little 
less  than  monopoly.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  league  found  itself 
pretty  well  shorn  of  the  supremacy  it  had  so 
long  occupied.    Once  it  began  to  lose  its  grip, 
the  end  came  with  startling  rapidity.    The 
last  meeting  of  the  league  was  held  in  1630, 
f6r  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  resignation  of 
the  remaining  members.    Hamburg,  Lubeek, 
and  Bremen,  to  which  were  afterward  added 
Frankfort,  formed  a  new  association,  under  the 
name  of  the  free  Hanse  towns,  but  no  kmger 
with  the  bought  of  battltog  for  the  eontnd  of 
the  world' s  oommeree. 
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The  Hanseatio  League  acted  an  hnportaat 
part  as  a  eivilizing  agent.  At  a  time  when 
oommeroial  organization  was  orade  and  mari« 
time  trade  oneertain,  it  enlarged  to  an  immense 
extent  the  commnnioation  between  nations. 
The  ships  of  the  Hanse  merchants  penetrated 
erery  sea  then  known,  and  were  as  well  known 
in  the  LcTant  as  in  tiie  harbors  of  the  Baltia 
As  a  medium  of  interchanging  knowledge  and 
bringing  distant  peoples  into  contact  its  f  one- 
tion  was  of  priceless  Taloe,  It  did  for  North- 
em  Earope  what  Venice  and  Qenoa  had  done 
for  Southern  Europe.  Its  power  and  sneoeas 
brilliantly  impressed  on  nations  prone  to  mili- 
tary ideala  the  snpertor  worth  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  Talne  of  industry.  What  more 
striking  picture  could  fate  present  to  the  mailed 
warrior  of  France  or  England  than  that  of 
a  number  of  petty  trading  communities,  who 
by  commercial  skill,  energy,  and  common  de- 
TO^on  to  an  object  made  themselves  the  rich- 
est and  m€>st  luxurious  people  in  Earope  ;  who 
lived  in  kings'  palaces  fitted  with  sumptuous 
belongings,  which  few  kings  could  command  ; 
yet  who,  traders  as  they  were,  could  dictate 
terms  to  adjao^it  nations  by  their  military 
strength  ?  When  they  had  once  taught  Eurc^e 
the  magnificent  lesson  which  fate  appointed 
them  to  convey,  and  commercial  ambition  was 
generally  nursed  into  active  life  among  the 
different  peoplea^  tiie  Hanseatic  League  soon 
ceased  to  exist. 

Miss  Zimmem  has  told  the  fascinaUng  story 
of  the  rise  and  decadence  of  the^eagne  with 
mndi  interest,  and  a  fulness  of  knowledge  in- 
dicating ample  researdi.  As  a  feature  in  the 
development  of  civiUsation,  the  subject  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  her  imagination,  and 
the  narrative  moves  with  a  graphic  vigor  which 
shows  how  well  she  has  appropriated  and  vital* 
ised  her  material.  The  story  of  the  Hanse 
towns  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  series,  and  ought  to  be  read  with  wide- 
spread interest. 

THE  GREAT  CONTROVBRSY. 
OHBiBTiAinmMDAoHoaiiicisic.  A  Ck>ntroversy. 
Oonsisting  of  Papers  by  Henry  Wace,  D.D., 
Professor  Thomas  Huxley,  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  W.  H.  Mallock,  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  New  York :  D.  AppUUm 
<fc  Co. 

This  work  is  a  c<41ection  of  piq;>ers  reprinted 
from  different  English  magazines  and  reviews, 
and,  as  a  whole,  constituteB  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contributions  to  the  great  agnostic 
disrate,  which  has  been  madsi    It  ineludes 


four  papan  by  Professor  Huxley,  three  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Wace^  two  by  the  Bidiop  ol  Peter* 
borough,  one  by  Mr.  MaUook,  and  cue  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  the  author  of  "  Bobert  Els- 
mere."  The  laiter-named  two  articles,  Mal^ 
lock's  "  Cowardly  Agnoetioiam*'  and  Mrs. 
Ward's  *'  New  Befonmadon,"  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  original  discussion ;  but^  as  hav- 
ing been  suggested  by  it  and  following  in  the 
same  track  of  thought,  they  have  been  indud* 
ed.  The  contest  began  at  Uie  Manchester 
Church  Oongress,  held  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
At  that  gathering  Bev.  Dr.  Wace,  Principal  of 
King's  College,  London^  made  a  short  address 
in  which  he  made  some  stinging  critidains  on 
the  inconsistent  of  so-called  agnostics,  point- 
ed  more  especially  at  Prof essor  Huxley.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  upoke  to  the  same 
point.  Professor  Huxley,  who,  more  than  any 
other  controversialist  of  his  time,  delights  in 
the  gaudia  ceriamma,  did  not  read  these  at- 
tacks for  sevjeral  months.  When  he  did,  how- 
ever,  he  at  once  armed  for  the  fray  and  an- 
swered in  the  Nindeenlh  Cmturp,  So  the  com- 
bat raged,  with  reply  and  counter-reply  for  not 
less  than  six  months.  The  argument  on  both 
sides  is  exceedingly  spirited  and  aUe,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  at  times  the  doughty  war- 
riors ^ipear  to  have  lost  their  temper,  and 
there  was  something  that  bordered  on  polite 
vituperation.  But  those  interested  in  the  ooa- 
troversy  between  Science  and  Christianity  will 
find  in  this  collection  of  essays  an  exoee^ngly 
forcible  presentation  of  both  sides.  Many  of 
them  were  reprinted  almost  simultaneously 
with  their  publication  in  England  in  Tkb 
Eglictio  Maqaziwb,  and  therefore  are,  in  a 
measure,  familiar  to  our  readers. 

Most  of  those  who  followed  this  battle  of 
giants  at  aU  will  be  glad  to  have  its  record  in 
a  permanent  diape.  The  superb  dialectical 
skill  with  which  Dr.  Wace  met  his  antagonist, 
by  aU  odds  the  hardest  hitter  among  the  seien. 
tific  doubters,  will  be  fully  admitted  even  by 
those  whose  sympathies  are  on  the  other  side. 

A  STORY  OP  MEXICAN  LIFE. 
Chata  and  CniNiTiL.     A  NoveL      By  Louise 
Palmer  Heaven.     Boston  :  Roberis  Brothers. 

Mrs.  Heaven  finds  in  Mexican  life  a  field  for 
romantic  story-telling  that  more  of  our  novel- 
ists might  study  to  advantage.  All  the  social 
conditions  favor  the  wildest  adventure,  the 
exercise  of  the  most  violent  passions*  and  that 
sharp  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice,  order 
and  disorder,  brutal  ignorance  and  high  refine* 
ment,  out  of  whi<^  it  is  eaqr  to  construct  a 
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fftscinaliiig  story.  When  to  BXHttt  ptotttresque 
floeial  conditions  are  added  the  political  dis- 
order which  a  few  years  ago  more  than  now, 
perhaps,  made  goyermnent  so  uncertain  and 
fnmished  a  hot^bed  for  the  otUtivBtion  of  in- 
tetesting  ruffians  and  adventnrers,  we  ean 
readily  see  how  rich  the  material  for  the  SMisa. 
tional  or  romantic  novd.  Oar  anthor,  one  is 
jnstifled  in  assuming,  knows  something  of 
Hezioo  and  Megioan  life  by  personal  obeerra- 
tion.  She  is  nnqaeationably  familiar  with 
Spanish  and  those  peculiar  methods  of  think, 
ing  and  notions  of  e^cs  that  belong  to  Span- 
ish-speaking peoj^es,  as  well  as  the  more  local 
and  national  oharaoteristics  of  Mexico.  Mrs. 
Heaven  is  somewhat  burdened  with  the  com- 
plexities  of  her  plot^  and  this  burden  she  trans- 
fers to  her  readers.  Sometimes  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  make  out  her  purpose,  or  to  un- 
ravel  the  story.  But  by  taking  certain  things 
for  granted,  and  jumping  at  conclusions,  we 
find  ourseWes  able  to  surmount  gaps  and  keep 
the  drift  of  the  story  dear  in  mind. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  notion  of 
the  plot  of  this  romance,  for  it  is  such,  even  as 
much  or  more  than  it  is  a  novel,  except  to  say 
that  it  hinges  on  the  assassination  of  an  Amer- 
ican, who  had  made  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  lady  of  birth 
and  fortune,  at  whose  magnificent  hacienda 
most  of  the  story  passes.  The  unfortunate 
bride  had  been  spirited  away  and  forced  into 
a  convent,  while  her  child  is  given  away  to 
foster  parents.  The  identification  of  this 
child  in  after  years  is  one  of  the  features  of 
mysteiy  in  the  plot  We  have  in  the  story 
bandits,  political  adventurers,  revolutionists, 
hand-to-hand  combats,  battles,  intrigues  of 
^e  most  subtile  cunidng,  and  a  host  of  other 
wild  elements  as  startling  as  the  ingredients 
that  entered  into  the  witches  cauldron  in 
'*  Macbeth."  Mrs.  Heaven,  however,  shows 
olevemess,  with  all  the  wild  sensationalism  of 
her  story  and  her  love  of  extravagant  adven- 
ture, in  a  good  many  of  her  characters.  These 
are  drawn  with  a  bold,  free,  masterly  touch, 
especially  the  types  of  the  lower  classes.  They 
are  often  so  well  done  that  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  sketched  from  real  life. 

OnuLDX  ;  09,  xsx  Cubsb  or  Lovx.  (Town  and 
Country  Series.)  By  Boss  Geoige  Dering. 
New  York  :  D.  AppkUm  db  Co. 

The  second  title  of  this  novel  properly  con. 
veys  the  motive  of  the  plot— namely,  to  show 
by  example  how  often  tiiat  passion  which  is 
at  the  loot  of  so  much  joy  and  ksppinessis 


this  worid,  also  turns  all  a  man's  life  awry. 
Three  of  the  infatuations  involved  in  the  stoiy 
are  certainly  good  examples  of  the  malign 
effects  of  folly  in  love,  yet  none  of  these  are  of 
such  a  stamp  as  necessarily  to  fix  the  charac- 
ter of  the  story.  Giraldi,  the  principal  title, 
is  the  name  of  a  character  who  is  by  no  means 
the  hero  of  the  novel,  though  he  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Uie  cKnonement.  Yet  Giraldi 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  eniious  and  in- 
teresting personage  among  the  drofnoHf  jper- 
$(miB.  A  lad  not  yet  fully  grown,  with  pas- 
sionate pxt^enidties  to  evil,  a  superstitious  de- 
votion to  the  Gatholic  Ohnrch,  utter  lack  of 
the  moral  sense,  great  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  manner,  and  an  ardent  love  and  genius  for 
art,  Giraldi  is  an  interesting  type  of  a  kind  of 
character  not  unfreqoently  developed  under 
the  influences  of  Latin  Catholicism,  for  the  lad 
is  Italian  by  birth  and  Christianised  Hebrew 
in  family.  Giraldi*  s  character  and  part  are 
clearly  shown,  though  he  only  appears  a  few 
times  in  the  book.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
young  English  clergyman,  unusually  attractive 
in  delineation  ;  and  the  various  rdigious  dis- 
sensions and  types  which  can  be  seen  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  an  Knglish  country  town  than 
elsewhwe,  are  sketched  in  a  masteriy  way. 
Lady  Sharp,  the  fanatical  patron  of  the  *'  Orig- 
inal Perfectionists, "  and  the  hypocritical  min- 
ister, Ludi,  who  comes  so  near  suurying  her, 
the  various  Dissenting  preachers,  the  laasy  and 
worthless  old  rector,  the  genial  agnostic,  I>r. 
Urquhart,  the  delightful  old  Duchess  of  Mon- 
eysworth,  and  a  half-dozen  other  characters, 
are  sketched  with  much  skill  and  piquancy  of 
flavor.  The  book  might  just  as  well  have  been 
called  by  another  name—"  The  rose  would 
smell  as  sweet,'*  etc.  But  this  discrepancy 
does  not  impair  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  a 
clever  novel.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  in 
the  book  so  strong,  and  in  the  right  dramatic 
way,  too,  that  they  would  be  exceedingly 
effective  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Dering  is  not  a 
name  known  in  English  letters.  If  this  is  his 
flrst  novel,  it  is  a  very  promising  beginning, 
and  warrants  the  reader  in  looking  for  another 
essay  with  no  little  interest. 
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SionoBA  ZAimm  SaxiAzabo,  who  was  sent  to 
England  by  the  Italiui  Government  to  report 
on  the  position  and  edn^ation  of  women  in 
that  country,  has  just  retumed  to  Italy  alter  a 
two  months'  stny,  dnring  wfaieh  the  visited 
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Oxford,  Osmbndge,  Cbeltenham,  and  other 
centres  of  higher  edaoation.  She  proposes  to 
foond  an  International  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  in  Borne,  to  be  started  on  Janoary 
1st,  1890,  as  a  centre  of  action  for  promoting 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  women 
in  Italy.  The  programme  of  the  institute  is 
extensive,  including  the  organization  of  stud- 
ies,  the  bringing  together  of  natives  and  for- 
eigners resident  in  Bome»  and  the  providing 
of  help  to  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  it  is  intend- 
ed to  begin  in  a  modest  wa^ .  Many  friends 
to  women's  education  in  England  are  giving 
the  scheme  their  support ;  and  Signora  Sala- 
zaro — ^who  has  been  lecturing  and  writing  for 
the  elevation  of  women  in  Italy  for  several 
years,  editing  the  well  got^up  La  Rassegna 
degli  JnUressi-FsmminUi  for  eighteen  months, 
and  has  the  support  of  Queen  Margherltta — 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  programme  to  any  one 
interested  in  her  efforts.  Her  address  till  the 
end  of  November  is  Villa  Zampini,  Vomero, 
Naples. 

The  new  Canadian  copyright  law  provides 
that  a  work  to  obtain  copyright  must  be  print- 
ed and  published  in  Canada  within  one  month 
from  its  first  appearance  elsewhere  ;  and  that 
such  works  must  be  registered  at  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  (Why  there  ?)  before  or  simul. 
taneously  with  their  first  publication  else- 
where. Protection  is  granted  for  twenty -eight 
years. 

'*  Ebik  Bbiohtx;zbs,  '*  the  hero  of  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard*s  new  romance,  is  an  Icelandic  chief- 
tain of  the  ancient  days,  and  a  performer  of 
many  glittering  deeds.  The  author  went  to 
Iceland  last  year  to  study  local  color  for  this 
Btoiy, 

William  'Mnrnkm.  Bosseth  has  prepared  a 
volume  of  ''Notes"  on  his  famous  brother's 
work  under  the  title  of  "  Dante  Gabriel  Bos- 
setti  as  Designer  and  Writer."  These  include 
a  prose  paraphrase  of  the  *'  House  of  Life." 

Nbboxttsob  Bit,  well  known  by  his  Egypk^og* 
ieal  studies  and  his  topographical  monograph 
on  the  ancient  Aleximdria,  has  devoted  a 
lengthy  essay  to  his  native  Athens.  It  is  an 
ecdesiasiical  history  of  Athens  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  wiU  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  BuUeUnot  the  Historioo-Eth- 
nological  Society  of  Qreece. 

Thx  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France 
has  commissioned  M.  Huart,  dragoman  of  the 
Embassy  in  Constawtiooptei  to  examine  the 
moBUmtnts  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  seaioh  lov 
Bumiaoriiits  xvlaliiig  U>  tlie  Seljuk  dTBattiM* 


an  obscure  period  in  Turkish  histcoy.  M. 
Jaoques  de  Morgan,  an  engineer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  is  also  directed  to  explore  the 
regions  south  o|  the  Caspian  Sea,  Armenia, 
and  as  far  south  as  Alexandretta  and  the  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  expedition  appears  to  be  more 
of  a  political  than  a  geographical  character; 
and  may  receive  enoouzagement  from  the  Bns- 
aian  Qavemment^ 

Snt  Henbt  Paskxs,  Prime  Minister  of  Nenr 
South  Wales,  meditatea  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life.  He  is  now  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
and  proposes  to  devote  the  evening  of  his  days 
to  literary  work,  which  will  take  the  form  of 
a  book  on  tiie  "  Political  Histoiy  of  New  South 
Wales."  A  second  volume,  to  be  entitled 
**  Four  Australians,"  will  include  biographies 
of  the  late  William  Bede  Dalley  and  the  two 
poets  of  New  South  Wales,  Charles  Harpmr 
and  Henry  Kendall,  and,  it  is  said,  a  brief  au- 
tobiography. 

Thb  ubiquitous  London  '*  correspondent," 
exercising  hie  "  autumnal  imagination"  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Swinborne  and  his  doings, 
has,  it  seems,  been  informing  the  world  that 
the  poet  is  engaged  in  writing  a  play  for  the 
stage,  but  that  his  '*  uncertain  health"  has  de- 
layed its  production.  Our  readers  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's health  has  never  before  been  so  good 
as  it  BOW  is,  and  that  he  is  not  engaged  on  a 
play. 

Uki>xb  the  will  of  Count  Joseph  Loubat,  tha 
Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin  is  going  to  awacd  a 
prize  for  a  work  published  between  July  lst» 
18U,  and  July  1st,  1889,  that  deaU  with  the 
Eur(q>ean  colonization  of  North  America  and 
the  recent  history  of  that  continent.  Works 
in  English,  French,  German,  or  Dutch  are  eli- 
gible for  the  prize  (which  amounts  to  three 
thousand  francs),  and  must  be  sent  to  tha 
Academy  before  July  Ist^  1890. 

MAiaomnnjvs  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  in  tbe 
press  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Ma^Mro's  charming  little  volumeaof  *'  Contea 
Populairee  de  TEgypte  Aneienne."  The  new 
ediUon  will  contain  a  traiulaticm  in  full  of 
the  Lepeius  papyrus,  en^tled  "  Le  Boi  Khou- 
foni  et  Ies  Magicians,"  and  also  tnoislations 
of  several  fragments  of  a  popular  tale,  entitled 
"Le  Boman  d* Alexandre,"  from  a  Theban- 
Coptio  document  of  the  Arab  period,  partly 
based  upon,  and  partly  reproduoing  almost 
verbatim,  certain  ci  the  fragments  attributed 
to  CaUisthenea.  The  L^sius  papyrus,  of 
Yhich  we  have  haavdao  lav^h  yet  know  so  lit- 
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tie,  is  of  oonsiderable  length,  and  oontains  four 
complete  tales  relating  to  feats  of  magio. 
These  tales  are  reconnted  to  King  Khnf  a  by 
his  four  sons,  in  order  to  amnse  him  in  his 
hoars  of  idleness.  The  device  by  which  the 
stories  are  introduced,  and  the  extravagant 
character  of  tiie  incidents,  indicate  how  the 
'*  Thousand  and  One  Nights^  may  have  owed 
something  of  their  origin  to  the  literature  of 
ftnoieni  Egypt. 

Tbx  new  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris, 
though  not  yet  completed,  were  formally 
opened  in  August  The  total  expenditure  is 
estimated  at  twenty-two  million  francs  ($4,400,- 
000),  toward  which  the  municipality  will  con- 
tribute one  half.  The  largest  theatre,  which 
will  seat  three  thousand  persons,  is  decorated 
wiQi  an  immense  allegorical  painting  by  M. 
Puvis  de  Ohavannes. 

The  Swiss  historian  and  critic,  Dr.  H.  Gel- 
zer-Sarasin,  died  at  Eptiugen,  in  Basel  Land, 
on  August  15th,  in  his  seventy  sixth  year.  He 
was  bom  at  Schalfhausen  in  1813,  and  studied 
theology  and  history  at  Zurich,  Jena,  GAt- 
iingen,  and  Halle.  From  1889  to  1843  he  was 
professor  in  B&le  ;  from  1844  to  1860  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  Friedrioh  Wilhelm  IV.  The  king  em- 
ployed him  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  and 
it  was  through  his  agency  that  the  difficulties 
between  Prussia  and  the  Swiss  Gonf  edetatloa 
in  1857  (the  ''  Neuch&tel  conflict")  were  hap« 
pily  settled.  For  several  years  (until  1870)  he 
edited  the  FrofeskaUische  MonaisbldUer  fOr  in- 
nere  ZeiigeseKkfUe,  Among  his  greater  works 
may  be  mentioned  '*  Die  swei  erste  Jahrhan- 
derte  der  Schweiiergeschiehte,*'  '*  Die  Region 
im  Leben,  oder  die  Ohristiiche  Ethik,"  "  Die 
Deutsche  Literatur  seit  Klopstock  und  Lea- 
sing nach  ihren  Ethisdien  und  Religi<(sen  Ge- 
■iehtspunkten,*'  and  '*  Ueber  die  dreiletsten 
Jahrhunderte  der  Schweizergeschiohte." 

M.  AjfDiti  A  TiKT AHPBovicH  Kkaiefskt,  the 
father  of  Russian  journalism,  died  on  August 
22d,  at  his  house  at  Paulov^  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  the  sevoEity-nintii  year  of  his  age. 
The  celebrated  €Mo8,  now  extinct,  was  found- 
ed, owned,  and  edited  by  him,  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  influences  in  bringing  the  pollti- 
oal  press  of  Russia  into  ^e  new^aper  system 
of  Europe.  His  other  great  journal.  Annals 
tflhB  Fbiherlandf  was  enriched  by  the  work  of 
Pushkin,  Tourgoteleff,  Lennontoff,  and  other 
writers  now  celebrated.  His  literary  career 
began  on  the  staff  of  the  Moscow  €faaite ;  but 
in  his  day  he  edited  or  assisted  in  editing  the 


Invalide  Russet   VMtomosU,  and   many  otiier 
papers.    He  was  a  typical  editoiv 

Mb.  Gut  lb  Stranos*8  long-expected  work 
on  the  descriptions  of  Palestine  by  Moslem 
geographers  and  travellers  during  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  published  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  this  autumn.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Jerusalem,  a  mass  of  evidence  has 
been  brought  together  (nearly  all  from  Arabic 
authorities  never  before  translated),  which 
proves  conclusively  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
was  built  by  the  Arabs,  and  was  not—as  the 
late  Mr.  James  Fergusson  contended — a  Chris- 
tian edifice  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose. Another  chapter  will  describe  the  glo- 
ries of  Damascus  under  the  Omayyad  Caliphs, 
and  of  the  Great  Mosque  burned  to  the  ground 
by  Timur.  There  will  also  be  a  list  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  all  the  notices  of  minor  towns, 
villages,  etc.,  in  Palestine  and  Syria  mentioned 
by  Moslem  writers. 

Thb  memorial  from  men  of  letters  and  others 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  asking  for  a  remission 
of  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  Mr.  Henry  Yizetelly,  the  publisher, 
received  about  one  hundred  signatures,  includ- 
ing Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Sir  E.  W.  Wat- 
kin,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Samuel  Storey,  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  Dr.  C.  Cameron,  the  Earl  of  Desart, 
Sir  J.  £.  MUlais,  Sir  John  GUbert,  W.  P.  Frith, 
Birket  Foster,  Professor  Henry  Morley,  Pro- 
fessor Geddes,  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Dr.  R.  Gamett,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fnmivall, 
Oscar  Browning,  J.  Addington  Symonds,  Les- 
lie Stephen,  Dr.  R.  Maitland  Coffin,  Norman 
Maccoll,  James  S.  Cotton,  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel,  Havelock  Ellis,  Robert  Buchanan,  Wal- 
ter Besant,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfleld,  Thomas 
Hardy,  W.  dark  Russell,  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
Hall  Caine,  "  Onida,"  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Mrs.  S.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Mona 
Gaird,  G.  A.  Sala,  Edmund  Yates,  frank  Haiw 
ris,  Archibald  Forbes,  H.  W.  Lucy,  H.  D. 
Traill,  A.  W.  Pinero,  William  Archer,  Augus- 
tus Harris,  Henry  Irving,  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Fita^erald  MoUoy,  William  Sharp,  Ernest 
Rhys»  and  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Lawley.  The  me- 
morial was  duly  presented  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary on  July  28th.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Yizetelly  was  indicted  and  sentenced  on 
the  charge  of  publishing  obscene  literature^ 
because  he  brought  out  English  editions  of 
''  La  Terre,*'  and  others  of  Zola's  novels. 

Thb  diary  of  the  famous  Baron  Friedrioh 
von  der  Trenck,  eousin  of  the  notorious  Franz 
vdn  der  Troiok,  which  pui^>ort0  to  be  wittten 
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with  his  own  blood  while  a  prisoner  at  Magde- 
burg, is  now  offered  for  sale  at  Leipzig.  The 
diary,  inscribed  on  two  hundred  pages  of  an 
interleaved  Bible  presented  to  Trenok  in  1760 
by  the  Princess  Amalie,  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  includes,  besides  a  number  of 
poems  and  letters,  rarious  social,  political,  and 
philosophical  treatises,  and  a  history  of  the 
prisoner's  adventurous  life,  which  ended  in 
1794  on  the  guillotine.  He  was  condemned 
to  death  by  Bobespierre  as  a  secret  agent  of 
foreign  governments. 

Mbssbs.  Adam  &  Ghablbs  Black  have  com. 
menced  proceedings  in  the  United  States  law 
courts  against  an  American  publishing  firm 
which  is  issuing  a  reprint  of  th^  *'  Encyolo- 
piedia  Britannica."  An  American  author  has 
contributed  to  the  '*  Encydopasdia,"  and  the 
article  being  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  a 
ground  for  action  is  afforded.  Proceedings 
are  also  being  taken  in  the  same  direction  by 
Messrs.  Scribner  for,  as  they  state,  infringe- 
ment of  their  copyrights  in  some  of  the  maps 
used  in  the  work  in  question. 

A  POPUiAB  edition  of  Luther*s  works  is  about 
to  be  published  in  Germany  under  the  title  of 
"  Luther's  Werke  far  das  GhrisUiche  Haus." 
The  collection,  which  will  be  issued  in  parts, 
will  consist  of  four  series,  of  which  the  first 
will  contain,  among  others  of  a  kindred  nature, 
the  famous  treatises  "An  den  Ghristlichen 
Adel,'*  '*  Von  der  Babylonischen  Ckfangen- 
schaft,**  etc.  The  second  series  will  comprise 
essays  of  political  and  social  import,  such  as 
"  Ermahnung  an  die  FQcsten  nod  fiauem,** 
**Ueber  Schulen."  <*  Von  Ehesa^en,"  ete., 
together  with  the  Befbrmer's  poems,  letters, 
and  weHknown  '* Table-Talk.**  The  third 
series  will  be  devoted  to  his  polemieal  pro- 
ductions, and  the  fourUi  to  his  devotional 
writingSL  Each  aeries  wiH  be  provided  with 
a  different  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  '*  Life 
of  Luther^'  will  form  the  oonclusion  of  the 
ooUeeted  worics,  whi<^  will  be  edited  by  the 
well-known  theological  writers  Buehwald,  Ktet- 
lin.  Bade,  and  Ewald. 

Thb  Geimap  Soeiaiista  intend  founding  a 
new  joumal  at  Zurich,  entitled  Aeklwhrndaniog, 
The  tiUe  suffioiently  indicates  the  main  objeel 
of  the  papa. 

The  following  ia  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
hithoio  unpublished  letien  of  Matbaaiel 
Hawthona,  reoantly  given  to  the  Aikmeeum, 
II WM  written  at  a  time  wheA  Mr.  Hawthotna 


was  in  a  state  of  great  depressibh  from  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  shows  what  true,  noble 
stuff  his  nature  was  made  of,  and  how  little 
his  own  necessities  influenoed  his  judgmenta  : 

**  It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered  and  cared  for  bj  one's 
fHend8-HM>me  of  whom  know  me  for  what  I  am,  while 
others,  perhaps,  know  me  only  through  a  geaerooa 
faith^sweet  to  think  that  thej  deem  me  worth  aphold* 
in^  in  my  poor  work  through  life.  And  it  is  bitter, 
nevertheless,  to  need  their  support.  It  is  sometliing 
else  besides  pride  that  teaches  me  that  W-soceen  is 
life  is  really  and  josily  a  matter  of  shame.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  and  I  ought  to  be.  The  fault  of  a  fsflnre 
is  attributable— in  a  great  degree  at  least— to  the  man 
who  fails.  I  should  apply  this  truth  in  Judging  of 
other  men ;  and  it  behoove*  me  not  to  shun  ita  point  or 
edge  in  taking  it  home  to  my  &wn  heart.  Nobody  has 
a  right  to  live  in  the  world,  unless  he  be  strong  and 
able,  and  applies  his  ability  to  good  purpose.^ 


1* 


Db.  Eduabd  Jacobs,  librarian  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  at  Wemigerode  to  Gount  von 
Stolberg,  is  about  to  publish  a  careful  bio- 
graphical  and  historical  sketch  of  Juliana 
Gountessof  Stolberg- Wemigerode  (1506-1580). 
This  lady  was  an  ancestress  of  Queen  Victoria, 
for  by  her  marriage  to  William  the  Bich  of 
Nassau -Dillenburg  she  became  the  mother  of 
William,  Prinoeof  Grange  (1533-1584),  the  great 
grandmother  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  who  married  the  Prinoeaa  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  King  James  I.  of  iengiati<|^ 
and  the  great  great  grandmother  of  Sophia^ 
Duchess  of  Bmnswick-Llineberg  (1630-1714). 
The  present  woric,  which  was  undertaken  at  the 
desire  of  the  present  Gount  Ton  Stolberg,  will 
embody  the  results  of  years  of  research  among 
the  original  documents  at  Wemigerode  and 
elsewhere,  and  will  oontain  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  of  intwest  to  Bn^ish 
readers.  It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  Sep- 
tember, and  will  be  published  by  Handel,  of 
Balle-on-the-Saale,  at  10«.  in  whole  doth. 

Mxm  BxTHAM-EnwABne  writes  to  the  ^flbe- 
namm : ' '  How  are  authors  to  protect  themselvee 
against  piratical  translations  ?  A  German  lady 
who  has  sueoesafolly  brou^t  oat  many  trans- 
lations of  my  stories  some  time  jinoe  under- 
took an  authorised  version  of  *  Love  and  ICir* 
age.'  The  work  was  accepted  for  publication 
as  a  aerial,  when  the  editor  wrote  to  say  that 
an  unauthorised  tmnslation  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  DatiMcke  Zmbmg  of  Vienna.  I 
have  never  demanded  a  pen^y  of  mj  timnda- 
tocB,  French,  German,  or  otherwiae,  but  it  is 
rather  hard  to  have  theprivilegeof  pennmsioB 
taken  out  of  one'ahanda.  Gf  oouiaethenaBal 
notioe  of  reserved  ri^its  appeared  on  the  title- 
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I,  — In   EtroLAVD. 

Ik  these  days,  when  electric  currents, 
establisbed  by  science,  seem  to  run 
throagb  the  national  mind,  social  mnve- 
ments  are  regarded  with  apprehension, 
since  they  march  to  their  destination  with 
a  rapidity  heretofore  unknown.  The 
hitherto  indifferent  are  now  curious  to  dis- 
cover what  any  new  movement  means,  and 
desirous  to  discern  what  direction  it  takes, 
what  changes  it  may  lead  to,  and  what 
interests  it  may  affect. 

As,  however,  apprehensivenesa  often 
breeds  error,  popular  agitations  are  often 
taken  to  have  a  policy  which  really  have 
none,  Ijeing  begotten  of  impnUe  alone. 
Some  sense  of  wrong,  some  intellectual 
unrest,  will  become  contagions,  incite 
common  action,  and  nil  the  while  be  with- 
out definite  aim  or  conscious  policy. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  movements  which 
have  both.  The  Socialistic  advocates  on 
Naw  Snon.— Tok  L.,  No.  6,  37 


the  Continent  have  both  policy  and  par- 
pose.  The  reader  haa  doubtless  seen  in 
acconntB  of  tho  co-operative  societies  in 
France  the  aims  by  which  their  adherents 
in  that  fertile-minded  conntry  are  ani- 
mated. Since  the  pernicious  days  of 
Richelieu  all  movcmenta  in  France  have 
had  a  policy,  and  sometimes  the  policy 
kills  the  movement.  In  England  we  com- 
monly have  the  movement  first  and  the 
policy  afterward — and  the  policy  does  not 
begin  with  us  nntil  the  movement  has 
taken  determined  root  Robert  Owen, 
who  waa  the  founder  of  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land, waa  inspired  by  French  theorists, 
and  he  began  with  a  theory  and  a  policy. 
Bis  theory  was  the  possible,  predetermined 
formation  of  character  by  education  and 
well-selected  material  environments  ;  his 
policy  was  the  creation  of  opulent,  self* 
supporting,  industrial  commnnities.  The 
English,  as  a  rule,  diatrnat  theories.  What 
they  say  they  want  is  "  something  practi- 
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caly"  and  co-operatioD,  as  we  know  it 
now,  did  not  arise  until  Owen's  theory 
and  policy  were  regarded  as  dead.  He 
incited  co-operation  and  put  it  into  men's 
minds,  and  his  disciples  subb^quently  put 
it  into  force,  and  it  is  now  mainly  carried 
forward  by  persons  ignorant  alike  of  his 
name  and  ideas. 

In  Owen's  days  co-operative  stores  were 
conducted  largely  with  the  intention  of 
devoti ug  any  profit  made  to  founding  in- 
dustrial conununities,  of  which  that  of 
Queenwood,  in  Hampshire,  was  the  chief 
and  last.  When  that  failed  two  sentiments 
survived— dislike  of  competition  as  a  cause 
of  waste  and  social  strife  ;  and  a  convic- 
tion that  the  middleman  intercepted  profits 
and  increased  the  cost  of  provisions  to  the 
working  class.  Disciples  of  Mr.  Owen, 
in  Rochdale,  had  twice  or  thrice  failed  in 
establishing  a  store  on  the  plan  then  prev- 
alent, that  of  buying  provisions  wholesale, 
and  selling  them  retail.  Those  who  held 
£l  shares,  or  made  loans,  had  the  dis- 
posal of  all  profits.  The  society  was  a 
joint-stock  shop,  at  which  the  purchasers 
had  no  more  interest  in  dealing  than  at 
any  other  shop.  In  those  days  the  law 
did  not  protect  the  property  of  the  share- 
holders, and  theft,  apathy,  or  bad  man- 
agement frequently  destroyed  the  stores. 
The  merit  of  the  Rochdale  co-operators 
was,  that  they  introduced  the  plan  of 
limiting  the  profits  of  the  shareholders  to 
5  per  cent,  interest,  and  dividing  any 
surplus  among  the  purchasers,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  purchases.  As  these  societies 
seldom  made  profits  it  excited  ridicule  to 
propose  to  divide  the  profits  among  pur- 
chasers, when  little  or  none  were  made. 
But  this  device  was,  nevertheless,  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  co-operation.  The 
hope  of  profits  attracted  new  members 
after  a  time,  and  retained  them  when 
profit  did  accrue,  for  accession  of  mem- 
bers made  more  profit,  as  500  could  often 
be  served  at  the  cost  of  management 
necessary  for  100. 

In  a  few  years  Professor  Denison  Mau- 
rice, Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  Mr.  J.  M, 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Frederick  Furnival,  known 
as  *'  Christian  Socialists,"  came  into  the 
movement,  procured  improvements  in  the 
law,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  co- 
operation. Then  the  grocers  did  as  much 
as  these  new  allies  to  establish  it.  The 
grocers  did  it  by  boycotting  the  stores. 
They  would  neither  sell  to  ihem,  nor  al- 


low the  wholesale  dealers  to  do  it — for  if 
any  did,  they  boycotted  the  dealers  by 
taking  their  orders  from  them.  English- 
men love  a  struggle  ;  conflict  inspires 
them,  and  the  Co-operators  had  now  a 
concrete  foe  to  fight.  Mr.  James  Smithies, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Rochdale  Co-oper- 
ators, and  mainly  Mr.  Abram  Greenwood, 
of  the  same  town,  Mr.  James  Crabtree,  of 
Heckmondwike,  and  many  other  stalwart 
Co-operators,  took  action,  and  established 
a  wholesale  buying  society.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones,  Dr.  John  Watts,  and  other  former 
lecturers,  under  Robert  Owen,  incited  the 
stores  to  support  the  project,  and  now  the 
Manchester  Wholesale  Society  are  able  to 
enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with  six 
millions  of  ready  money  yearly.  They 
have  ships  of  their  own  to  carry  produce 
from  the  chief  markets  of  Europe  and 
America.  Thus  Co-operators,  who  would 
have  gladly  dealt  with  grocers,  are  now 
independent  of  them  and  supersede  them. 
Wholesale  branches  exist  in  London,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  elsewhere.  Scotland 
has  a  separate  buying  society  and  branches 
of  its  own,  whose  business,  compared  with 
the  population,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  wholesale. 

Co  operative  societies,  thus  enabled  to 
command  an  unlimited  supply  of  genuine 
provisions,  grew  in  the  land.  It  soon 
transpired  that  any  society  of  4,000  mem- 
bers could  make  £10,000  of  profit  a  year, 
which  showed  that  the  workmen's  fam- 
ilies, where  there  is  no  good  store,  are 
paying  to  local  shop-keepers  £10,000  a 
year  for  being  supplied  with  their  humble 
requirements  over  the  counter.  This  large 
sum  now  goes  into  the  pockets  of  working 
people  where  they  have  the  sense  to  estab- 
lish and  sustain  a  substantial  store  of  their 
own,  besides  having  better  commodities 
and  paying  no  more  for  them. 

This  form  of  co  operation  has  been  in- 
troduced into  all  the  great  nations  of  En- 
rope  and  America.  It  has  risen  from  the 
banks  of  the  Roch,  as  Rogers  describes 
Rome  as  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  :— 

"  From  nothing,  from  the  least, 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  a  river  side) 
Grew  into  everything  :  and  year  by  year. 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook,   and    field,   o*er   continent  and 


sea. 


»> 


The  principle,  practice,  and  policy  of 
English  co-operation  are  manifest  in  their 
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results.  The  effect  of  store  co-operation 
is  to  set  the  workman  free  from  adulter- 
ation, false  measure,  and  debt ;  and,  by 
saving  dividends,  accumulate  funds  with 
which  to  commence  workshop  co-opera- 
tion, in  which  capital  shall  receive  due  in- 
terest on  its  use  and  risk,  and  the  workers 
and  thinkers  receive  the  profit,  divided 
upon  the  wages  of  all  who  produce  it,  by 
labor  of  brain  or  hand.  Thus  store  and 
workshop  co-operation  contributes  to 
health,  independence,  and  income.  In 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
the  co-operative  societies  number  nearly 
1,400,  the  members  nearly  1,000,000,  and 
the  profits  exceed  £3,000,000  annually. 
On  this  practical  ground  a  policy  of  indus- 
try is  now  growing.  The  amazing  success 
of  distributive  co-operation  has  been  all 
owing  to  the  equitable  division  of  profits 
in  the  store.  The  new  object  of  co  oper- 
ation is  to  secure  the  equitable  division  of 
profit  in  the  workshop.  The  object  is 
*'  new"  as  regards  the  day  which  is,  but 
not  new  absolutely,  for  it  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  earlier  aim  of  co-operation  to 
emancipate  industry  from  subjection  to 
the  capitalist,  as  well  as  set  commerce  free 
from  the  exactions  of  middlemen. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  declared* 
that  :— 

' '  The  principal  objent  of  the  founders  of 
this  society  [in  1844]  was  the  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  profits  arising  from  the  manufac- 
taring  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  They 
believed  that  all  who  contributed  to  the  reali- 
zation of  wealth  ought  to  participate  in  its 
distribution." 

The  Christian  Socialists,  already  named, 
and  others,  as  Lord  Ripon,  Mr.  Walter 
Morrison,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor,  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones, 
Mr,  Edward  Owen  Greening,  have  been 
unchanging  advocates  of  equity  to  indus- 
try. Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  in  earlier 
years,  and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  in  later 
years,  made  splendid  sacrifices  to  promote 
this  object.  It  is  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing  to  which  general  concurrence  is 
given.  Statements,  theories,  and  argu- 
ments as  to  the  claims  or  '*  rights"  of 
labor  vary  with  different  interpreters. 
But  all  agree  that  industry  must  share  in 
profits  if  pauperism  is  to  cease. 

The  co-operative  principle  is  distinct 
from  socialistic  or  anarchical  theories,  yet 

*  In  their  Almanack  of  1864. 


it  goes  a  long  way.  The  advocate  of 
equity  to  labor  maintains  labor  to  be  the 
industrious  man's  capital,  and  that  it 
should  be  respected  like  the  rich  man*8 
capital  and  rewarded  like  it.  Until  this  is 
done,  there  will  always  be  ''  poor  in  the 
land,"  dwelling  in  unhealthy  cottages,  iD 
unhealthy  lodgings,  and  perishing  of  over- 
work, privation,  and  disease,  in  the  midst 
of  their  days.  How  can  the  priest  in  his 
temple  give  God  honest  thanks  *^  for  all 
His  mercies  to  the  children  of  men"  when 
he  knows  they  are  dying  of  poverty  and 
squalor  within  a  few  yards  of  the  altar  I 
How  can  a  gentleman  sit  down  without 
remorse,  in  the  splendor  of  his  home, 
while  those  who  make  his  wealth  Ipad 
cheerless  lives,  and  the  curses  of  the  hope- 
less are  heard  in  the  air  ?  Co-operation 
proposes  to  make  the  world  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man to  live  in  it.  It  is  not  so  now.  But 
it  will  be  so  when  every  man  has  an  equal 
opportunity  of  competence  according  to 
his  condition,  and  not  till  then.  This  can 
come  about  only  by  profit  sharing—  on  the 
sea,  on  the  field,  in  the  mine,  and  in  the 
workshop.  We  hear  persons  chatter  of 
the  claims,  risks,  and  rights  of  capital. 
What  are  they  compared  with  those  of 
labor  ?  Capital  lends  it  money— demands 
ample  interest,  that  its  interest  be  well 
secured,  has  priority  (^  claim,  and  common- 
ly a  second  and  third  *claim  for  intei^st. 
But  labor  is  taken  without  security,  is 
given  no  interest,  has  neither  first  nor  sec- 
ond award  of  profit,  and  can  be  cast  off 
at  a  week*8  notice.  Co-operators  main- 
tain that  laboi  is  the  workman's  capital, 
and  has  the  same  right  to  profit,  as  capital 
to  interest  They  deny  that  wages  are  an 
instalment  of  profit  Wages  are  merely  a 
business  charge.  Interest  is  the  rent  of 
capital ;  wages  are  the  rent  of  labor. 
Profit  is  made  between  them,  and  should 
be  divided  between  them.  Wages  do  but 
provide  the  food  and  house-shelter  of  the 
human  machine  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
working  condition,  just  as  the  fuel  and 
engine-house  have  to  be  provided  for  a 
steam-engine.  And  if  these  are  not,  tho 
steam-engine  will  not  work,  showing  more 
sense  than  many  men.  Co-operation  holds 
that  labor  is  property,  and  entitled  to 
protection  and  interest  like  any  other 
property.  One-half  of  all  existing  prop- 
erty is  made  up  of  the  earnings  of  unre- 
quited  workmen.  Capitalists  have  their 
wages  just  as  workmen  have.     The  wagea 
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of  capital  are  the  current  rates  of  interest. 
But  in  addition  to  interest,  capital  seeks 
profit,  and  in  like  manner  labor  seeks 
profit  in  addition  to  wages.  Capital  is 
the  lesser  agent  but  it  has  the  better  for- 
tune. It  neither  thinks  nor  feels  nor  ex- 
erts itself.  If  England  does  not  suit  its 
owner,  he  can  sojourn  in  sunny  climes,  and 
his  interest  follows  him  ;  and  in  the  end 
be  usually  dies  with  great  riches.  All 
the  while  the  workman  is,  as  it  were, 
chained  to  the  workshop.  All  the  best 
hours  of  the  day,  all  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  all  his  strength  and  skill,  have  been 
invested  in  the  workshop.  But  when  his 
strength  decays  he  is  left  penniless  to 
perish.  Capital  could  not  have  made  a 
ghilling  of  profit  without  labor.  Never- 
theless, capital  carries  away  all  the  profit. 
Is  this  fair  play  to  labor  ?  Is  this  equity 
to  industry  ?  Is  it  common  honesty,  or 
common  humanity  ?  Co-operation  in- 
tends  that  there  shall  be  the  same  equity 
in  the  workshop  it  has  put  into  the  store. 
Since  labor  performs  the  harder  part,  it 
should  get  the  larger  part.  The  co-oper- 
ativo  doctrine  is,  that  both  labor  and  cap- 
ital should  live  and  prosper.  Capital,  the 
nursing  mother  of  labor  and  prosperity, 
ahould  be  paid  adequately  for  its  risks, 
but  it  should  be  paid  only  once,  and  what 
remains  should  be  dAvittible  among  those 
who  earn  it.  Nobody  would  begrudge 
capital  its  honest  interest,  if  it  would  but 
be  content  with  that.  It  is  its  aggressive- 
ness which  sets  workmen  against  it.  Even 
in  co-operative  industrial  enterprises  it 
not  only  bargains  for  5  per  cent,  (which 
is  considered  fair  where  there  is  security 
and  no  special  risk),  but  will  take  7^  per 
cent.,  and  then,  out  of  the  profit  which 
may  remain,  it  stipulates  for  another  half 
of  the  residue,  and  leaves  the  workman  a 
sum  too  small  to  give  labor  encourage- 
ment, or  hope,  or  chance  of  provision  for 
the  day  when  labor  shall  be  impossible. 
Then  hatred  of  capital  arises,  and  anarchic 
sympathies  are  created.  Capitalists  de- 
scribe this  as  ignorance  and  suicidal  dis- 
trust of  wealth.  All  the  while  they  them- 
selves create  the  distrust  by  loading  their 
boat  with  all  the  fish,  and  leaving  those 
who  cauglit  them  dinnerless  on  the  bank. 
It  is  not  Socialism  or  Dynamitism  which 
creates  discontent.  It  is  industrial  injus- 
tice which  creates  the  Socialistic  and  the 
Nihilistic  dissatisfaction.  The  working 
men  have  capital  in  their  labor,  and  its 


earnings  are  taken  from  them.  If  they 
took  profits  from  gentlemen  they  wonld 
be  called  thieves,  but  if  gentlemen  take 
profits  from  workmen  .they  are  called 
smart  employers,  are  said  to  act  ^*  within 
their  rights,''  and  are  accorded  repute  for 
business  capacity. 

Labor  is  no  longer  stupid  and  defective 
in  vision.  It  reflects,  and  it  sees  clearly. 
Industry  discerns  its  place  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  wealth.  Co-operation  has  taught 
many  that  who  did  not  know  it  before. 
The  workman  is  no  longer  beguiled  by  the 
treacherous  assurance, 


(C 


How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 


Workmen  have  come  to  see  bow  much 
more  ''sublime  a  thing  it  is"  not  **to 
suffer"  at  all,  and  to  be  ''  strong"  never- 
theless, like  other  people,  who  contrive  to 
pass  through  life  without  the  inconven- 
ience of  suffering,  and  yet  who  ''  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."  Those  who  both 
toil  and  spin  are  better  entitled  to  be 
**  strong"  without  **  suffering." 

The  Co-operator  reasonably  asks  those 
who  would  understand  the  worth  of  com- 
mon labor — to  suppose  it  entirely  to  cease. 
Few  can  realize  what  that  would  meaoL 
No  more  garments  would  be  made,  and 
the  world  of  fashion  would  be  shabby  in 
a  season  ;  no  more  food  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  famine  would  set  in  in  a  month ; 
there  would  be  no  more  enjoyment  for  the 
rich,  their  luxuries  would  be  no  more  re- 
newed. Within  three  months  after  com- 
mon labor  was  no  longer  performed,  the 
money  of  the  wealthy  would  be  as  worth- 
less as  though  they  lived  under  the  siege 
of  Paris ;  their  comfort  and  security 
would  be  ended ;  the  lordly  mansion 
would  crumble  and  decay  ;  the  proud 
navy  would  rot ;  the  Imperial  army  might 
be  bought  for  a  wagon- load  of  flour  ;  the 
Qupen*s  palace  would  be  worth  no  more 
than  a  pourhouse. 

When  the  humble  toiler  ceases  to  serve, 
it  means  that  the  doctor  will  be  no  longer 
driven  to  your  door  ;  the  newspaper  train 
will  not  arrive  again  ;  the  omnibus  will 
cease  to  run  ;  the  post-cart  will  come  to  a 
stand  in  the  road  ;  the  locomotive  will 
rust  in  the  station  ;  the  ship  will  be  ar- 
rested on  the  sea,  and  the  captain  and  pa8« 
sengers  will  perish  in  their  c-abins.  No 
news  would  come  any  more  from  kinsmen 
in   distant  countries  ;  no   message  could 
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go  out  from  us  to  them  ;  the  telegraph 
would  be  mute.  No  labor  means  desola- 
tion. When  toil  ceases,  the  fire  will  go 
out  on .  the  hearth  ;  light  will  be  extin- 
guished in  the  dwelling  and  in  the  street. 
Every  town  will  be  in  darkness  ;  no  pro- 
tection will  then  be  had  ;  the  dead  will  lie 
nnburied  where  they  die.  Then  loath- 
some odors  will  arise  ;  deadly  exhalations 
will  spread  themselves  about  unchecked  ; 
fevers  will  crawl  about  human  dwellings 
like  snakes,  piercing  with  stings  that  kill  ; 
the  Angel  of  Death  will  move  over  city 
and  hamlet,  over  land  and  sea,  unhindered, 
nniiiipeded,  undelayed.  If  higher  forms 
of  artistic  labor  continued  it  would  not 
last*  long.  The  author  would  have  neither 
paper  nor  ink,  the  painter  no  pigments  ; 
the  singer  of  "  undying  songs"  would 
have  to  get  in  his  own  coals  ;  and  the 
artist,  who  paints  ^*  immortal  pictures," 
would  have  to  empty  his  own  dustbin. 

Of  course  labor  cannot  cease  ;  if  it  did 
the  poor  would  die  as  well  as  the  rich  ; 
but  since,  as  any  one  can  see,  labor  largely 
and  mainly  ministers  to  wealth,  wealth 
should  have  the  wisdom  to  take  care  that 
labor  shall  have  security  and  enjoyment  in 
the  life  which  is.  It  is  the  policy  of  co- 
operation to  bring  this  to  pass.  There 
would  be  no  Whitcchapel  whose  squalid 
monotony  is  only  relieved  by  murder, 
were  labor  adequately  requited. 

We  all  know  that  profit  cannot  bo  made 
always,  nor  in  every  business.  We  do 
not  ask  that  profit  should  be  divided  when 
there  is  none,  but  when  there  is,  Co  oper- 
ation claims  that  the  workman  shall  share 
it  in  the  proportion  in  which  his  labor  cre- 
ates it.  Profit  is  made  in  business  and 
trade,  else  whence  come  the  palatial  ware- 
houses, the  costly  equipages,  the  princely 
country  seats,  the  well  appointed  yachts, 
luxurious  living,  the  enormous — the 
^'scandalous*'  fortunes,  as  the  mother  of 
Archbishop  Trench  called  them,  which 
the  miUioiiaires  amass  out  of  unrequited 
labor  I 

Co-operation  is  not  for  State  help,  it  is 
for  self-help.  It  is  not  Nihilistic — that 
18,  anti-utilitarian  and  profitless.  Co- 
operation teaches  capital  how  to  save  itself. 
The  boy  to  whom  a  visitor  had  given  a 
crown  piece  asked  for  a  penny  instead, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  ''  his  father 
would  take  the  five  shillings  from  him, 
but  if  he  had  a  penny  he  could  spend  it 
himself. "     So  it  may  be  with  capital.     If 


it  gives  in  time  the  penny  of  equity  it 
may  keep  its  crowns.  Accord  the  work- 
man  living  wages  and  the  means  of  mod- 
erate competence  when  Labor  is  no  longer 
possible,  and  capital  maj  enjoy  its  ricbet 
unenvied  and  unalarmed. 

Church  Convocations  and  Nonconform- 
ist Councils  now  recognize  that  neither 
morality,  nor  honesty,  nor  piety  can  pre- 
vail so  long  as  wealthy  idleness  can  brin^ 
abundant  riches,  and  honest  labor  bring 
only  precariousness  and  despair.  Now 
the  children  of  workmen  grow  up,  dis: 
liking  labor,  and  drifting,  or  seeking  to 
drift,  into  the  ignominious  classes  who 
live  on  the  labor  of  others,  seeing  no  rea- 
son to  prefer  the  more  honest  vocation  of 
labor  themselves.  Young  men  and  wometf 
now  regard  work  as  mean,  because  it  ha4 
no  prospect  save  toil,  penury,  and  pauper- 
ism. Secure  to  labor  the  right  of  profit 
and  competence,  and  labor  will  be  the 
only  dignity,  because  there  will  be  self* 
earned  prosperity  in  honest  industry. 

**  The  dignity  of  labor"  is  the  cant 
praise  of  capitalism,  used  to  reconcile* 
workmen  to  unrequited  industry.  The 
workman  is  to  ha^'e  the  '*  dignity,"  and 
capital  the  profit.  Co-operators  hold  that 
there  is  no  '^  dignity"  in  labor  until  labor 
is  endowed  with  the  right  of  profit.  The 
ordinary  outcome  of  capitalism  is  seen  in 
the  sweating  system.  It  gives  to  the 
workman  the  wages  of  misery,  and  leaves 
him  to  perish  when  it  no  longer  needs  his 
services.  It  denies  any  legal  or  moral 
right  of  labor  to  participate  in  profit. 
Many  generous  employers  show  more  con- 
sideration, and  often  pay  wages  in  full 
when  they  make  no  profit.  This  is  Em- 
ployers' Socialism,  which  is  no  more  re. 
spectable  than  State  Socialism,  since  it 
subjects  those  who  accept  it  to  the  humili-* 
ation  of  existing  by  sufferance  and  charity. 
Co-operators  object  to  live  by  charity.' 
They  make  little  complaint  of  the  aggres* 
siveness  of  capital — that  means  feebleness  ; 
they  make  no  supplication  for  better  treat- 
ment— that  means  helplessness.  If  they 
are  true  to  their  self,  helping  principles 
they  need  not  depend  for  subsistence  upoo' 
the  condescension  of  capitalists.  Thsy 
have  a  better  way.  They  act  on  the 
maxim  of  Lindsay  Gordon  : —  • 

**  Question  not,  but  live  and  labor 
Till  your  goal  be  won, 
Helping  every  feeble  neighbor, 
Seeking  help  from  none." 
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The  aim  of  workshop  co-operation  is  all 
expressed  in  a  famous  sentence  of  Carljie  : 
*'  I  know  no  better  definition  of  the  rights 
of  man  tban^  Thou  bhalt  not  steal  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  bs  btolkn  from.  What 
a  society  were  that !  Plato*s  Republic, 
More's  Utopia,  were  emblems  of  it." 
Few  people  arc  as  yet  aware  that  co-oper- 
ation has  an  industrial  policy.  That  is  it. 
It  is — not  to  steal,  and  to  create  that  con- 
dition of  things  under  which  the  workman 
shall  not  be  stolen  from.  Distributi\  e  co- 
operation established  in  the  stores  a  Profit 
Bank  from  which  those  draw  out  money 
who  never  pot  any  in.  Thus  labor  has 
come  into  possession  of  means,  and  means 
have  inspired  it  with  a  purpose.  I  have 
known  modern  co  operation  from  its  birth. 
I  stood  by  its  cradle  and  saw  that  the  oc- 
cupant was  alive.  It  grew  up  robust  be- 
cause we  fed  it  with  profits  —the  most 
outritious  diet  known.  Hence  1  have  had 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  policy 
of  the  movement  is.  The  Co-opeiator 
with  such  light  as  he  has,  * '  does  the  duty 
nearest  hand."  He  decries  none  who 
take  another  method,  but  wishes  them  all 
rightful  success,  for  the  world  has  need  of 
many  improvers.  He  blames  persons  lit- 
tle, but  seeks  to  supersede  the  ^^  system*' 
which  gives  any  the  opportunity  of  ill- 
doing. 

Though  not  entered  upon  here,  it  is  not 
denied  that  there  is  another  side  to  co- 
operative argument.  More  can  always  be 
aaid  in  favor  of  that  which  is,  than  of  that 
which  ought  to  be.  Those  in  possession 
are  always  eloquent  in  defence  of  their  ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless,  profit-shaiing  is 
coming.  Three  associated  agencies  are 
engaged  promoting  it.  Some  eighty-six 
co-operative  workshops  are  in  operatiun. 
Festivals  of  profit-sharing  labor  are  being 
held.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society 
has  workshops  in  which  profit  is  shared. 
The  Co-operative  Builders  of  Brixton 
(Curtis  and  Co.)  have  executed  important 
works  and  havu  built  a  costly  house  at 
Wimbledon  for  the  Misses  Meinertxhagen 
which  would  satisfv  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  con- 
tains  a  quality  of  work  which  has  not  been 
done  in  Rngland  for  a  huinlred  years. 
**  Each  remote  and  unseen  part"  of  the 
bouse  is  executed  with  equal  conscientious- 
ness, as  only  men  with  pride  and  interest 
in  their  work  would  do  it. 

Co-operation  is  of  no  party,  for  Lord 
Derby  as  well  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 


friendly  to  it.  Gkorge  III.  promoted  the 
earliest  forms  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Kent 
took  Mr.  Owen's  view  of  it.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  taken  inter- 
est  in  its  progress  in  their  day,  manifestly 
understanding  it.  There  must  be  more 
dignity  in  reigning  over  ^*  well-foaiid  " 
artisans  than  over  paupers,  actual  or  ex- 
pectant. ' 

Profit-sharing  can  come  in  two  ways — 
by  co-operative  workshops,  or  by  indiis- 
trial  partnerships,  in  which,  when  work- 
ing expenses,  interest  on  capital,  and  a  re- 
serve fund  are  provided,  the  residue  oi 
profit  is  shared  with  labor.     This  forin  is 
extending    in    England,   though    not   so 
rapidly   as  in   America.      The    ordinary 
employer  pays  the  least  be  can  for  labor, 
and  labor,  taught  by  that  example,  f^veB 
the  least  it  can  in  return.     The  worknuim 
has  in  him  qualities  of  thought,  contri- 
vance,   interest,    pride,    and   goodwill   in 
work.     These  no  employer  buys.     In  an 
industrial   partnership    they   are   bought, 
and  workpeople  make  profit  by  economy 
in  material,  by  increasing  the  reputation 
of  the  firm  ;  they  make  profit  by  putting 
character  and  honesty  into  their  work,  and 
by  diminishing  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
anxiety  and  care  of  the  employer.     An 
industrial  partnership  is  not  a  sentimental 
but  a  good  business  arrangement,  which 
pays.     Those  disposed  to  blame  employers 
for  not  generally  adoptipg  this  plan,  must 
remember  that  neither  employer  nor  work- 
men all  at  once  appreciate  the  unaccus- 
tomed advantage.    Workmen  who  become 
little   capitalists  frequently   do  as  larger 
capitalists  do — seiae  all  the  profits  of  the 
workmen  under  them.     Or  if  they  accord 
profit  they  treat  profit  as  a  gift,  although 
they  well  know  it  has  been  earned,  and 
even  propose  to  withhold  it  if  it  be  not 
spent  to  their  satisfaction,   iust  as  their 
employers  did  by  them.     Elquity   is   an 
education  and  imposes  trouble  and  patience 
both  upon  employers  and  workmen.     Mr. 
George  Thomson,  of  Hnddersficld,  a  dis- 
ciple and  friend  of  Mr  Ruskin,  has  con- 
verted bis  woollen- doth  works  into  an  in- 
dustrial  partnership,    with  the  condition 
that  honesty  and  excellence  of  work  shall 
be  as  heretofore  the  characteristics  of  all 
the  manufacture  of  the  Woodhonse  Mill. 
Profit  with  honesty — work  which  can  be 
trusted,  cheapness  measured  by  excellence, 
not  excellence  measured  by  cheapness — 
are  the  qualities  of  genuine  co-operative 
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manufactare.  Workmen  baving  small 
capital,  and  therefore  unable  to  bear  losses, 
and,  by  reason  of  limited  capital,  unable 
to  conduct  larp^e  businesses,  in  which  large 
profits  are  made,  can  but  very  slowly  cover 
the  land  with  independent  co-operative 
workshops.  Profit-sharing  will  sooner 
make  progress  by  employers  establishing 
partnerships  of  industry  with  their  work- 
people, which  will  enable  them  to  retain 
their  best  workmen.  It  is  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  partnerships  that  Co-opera- 
tion wistfully  looks.  Confiscation  of 
wealth,  or  forcible  redistribution  of  it,  is 
as  contrary  to  English  habits  of  thought 
as  it  is  impossible  save  for  a  very  short 
time.  Nevertheless,  "  Distribution"  muit 
''  undo  excess*'  somehow,  and  in  no  way 
can  it  be  done  with  more  simplicity  and 
justice  than  by  increasing  the  income  of 
labor  in  the  workshop.  Participation  in 
profits  involves  no  recasting  of  society, 
disturbs  no  business  administration.  It 
does  not  impair  the  authority  of  em- 
ployers— it  needs  no  State  interference  ; 
it  confiscates  no  man's  property  ;  it  equal- 
izes fortunes  without  spoliation  ;  it  renders 
capital  secure  by  rendering  it  just ;  and 
can  make  precariousness  and  pauperism 
impossible,  oy  putting  the  means  of  com- 
petence  into  every  industrious  man*8 
hands. 

II. — In  Fbancb. 

M.  Charles  Gidb,  a  professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  the  Faculty  of  Montpel- 
lier,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
shown  a  real  independence  of  mind  and 
breadth  of  view  which  are  little  to  the 
taste  of  the  high  priests  of  economical 
orthodoxy,  has  somewhere  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  :  **  When  I  try  to  picture 
to  myself  the  coming  organization  of  so- 
ciety, as  far  as  our  shortness  of  sight  will 
allow  us  to  foretell  the  future,  it  appears 
to  me  in  the  guise  of  a  multitude  of  asso- 
ciations of  evenr  size  and  description — 
associations  in  which  the  workers  will  pos- 
sess the  entire  product  of  their  work,  be- 
cause they  will  also  be  the  owners  of  their 
instruments  of  production — which  will 
suppress  all  middlemen,  since  they  will  ex- 
change all  products  directly  among  them- 
selves— which  will  not  cramp  individuality, 
because  individual  initiative  will  remain 
the  hidden  spring  setting  each  of  them 
in  motion,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
will,  by  their  solidarity,  protect  the  indi- 


vidual against  the  chances  and  changes  of 
life." 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  prophecy  f 
Controversy  may  have  free  play  round  this 
point ;  the  future  belongs  to  no  man,  and 
the  augur's  trade  is  a  sorry  one.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  believes  himself  competent 
to  declare,  with  certainty,  which  of  two 
contradictory  prophecies  contains  thef 
truth.  But  are  we  bound  to  attempt  the 
realization  of  M.  Gide's  prediction  ?  This 
question  has  been  answered  (in  each  case 
negatively)  by  two  men  placed  at  opposite 
political  poles. 

In  1850,  M.  Thiers,  who  before  he 
crowned  his  career  as  President  of  the 
Third  Republic  was  a  violent  adversary  of 
the  Second,  used  the  following  words  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  National  Assembly,  in 
his  Report  of  a  Commission  :  ^'  Associa- 
tions of  working  men  are  but  another 
name  for  industrial  anarchy.  Actual 
events  will  soon  prove  this  to  demonstra- 
tion. Your  Commission  declares  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  collections  of  indi- 
viduals possess  the  necessary  qualities  for 
the  proper  working  of  any  industry." 

Eminent  men  belonging  to  the  Socialist 
party  in  France  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  their  unwearied  opponent,  though 
on  different  grounds.  They  scornfully 
regard  all  attempts  at  co-operative  associ- 
ations of  working  men  as  vain  and  illusory. 
According  to  them,  these  are  mere  expedi- 
ents intended  to  lull  to  sleep  the  wrath  of 
the  class  which  labors  productively  and  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  middle  class 
and  the  capitalist  They  oppose  every 
scheme  of  co-operation  as  an  obstacle  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  revolution  they  invoke. 

Those  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
believe  in  the  evolution  of  societies  as  of 
individuals,  who  consider  revolution  as  an 
accident  to  be  dreaded  in  the  existence  of 
a  people,  and  in  no  sense  as  a  solution, 
advocate  with  M.  Gide  the  widest  possible 
development  of  workmen's  societies. 

It  may  be  that  the  men  who  extol  such 
societies  have  some  illusions  as  to  the  im- 
mediate results  which  the  laboring  class 
may  expect  to  derive  from.  them.  More 
than  one  co-operative  society  has  failed 
merely  because  of  the  inexperience  of  its 
members.  But  the  associations  which 
have  survived  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
their  results  are  sufficiently  satisfactory—* 
as  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
terests of  society  as  also  from  that  of  indi« 
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tiduals— to  enable  ns  confidenllj  to  recom- 
mend to  artisans  the  practice  of  associa- 
tion. 

In  France,  before  1789,  the  condition 
of  the  artisan  was  subject  to  regulations 
which  were  often  extremely  severe,  and 
always  vexatiously  minute  and  detailed. 
Corporations  confined  individual  activity 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  which  it  was 
forbidden  to  overstep.  In  order  to  pass 
master  in  any  trade  a  man  had  to  go 
through  a  series  of  trials,  and  fulfil  a  num- 
ber of  conditions,  too  often  determined  by 
personal  interest  or  arbitrary  caprice. 

It  was  to  put  an  end  to  soch  abuses  that 
the  legislators  of  the  Revolution  drew  up 
a  number  of  measures  framed  to  ensure 
the  freedom  of  labor.  But,  as  so  often 
occurs,  the  reaction  was  excessive,  and  the 
reformers  overshot  their  mark.  In  de- 
stroying the  abuses  of  the  system,  tbey 
struck  down  at  the  same  blow  the  real  ad- 
vantages which  these  corporations  secured 
to  their  members. 

It  was  difficult  to  gain  admission  into 
the  guilds  ;  the  workmen  who  were  ex- 
cluded, and  thus  deprived  of  the  right  of 
exercising  their  faculties  freely,  had  good 
reason  to  rise  against  them.  But  the 
workmen  who  were  admitted  into  the 
guilds  found  in  them  real  protection  and 
solid  support.  The  body  whereof  they 
were  the  members  was,  in  some  sort,  a 
family. 

Guilds  have  disappeared.  Absolute 
freedom  to  work  has  been  proclaimed. 
But  it  affords  but  slight  satisfaction  to  the 
modern  artisan,  lost  in  the  immense  fac- 
tory of  which  he  is  one  of  the  thousand 
wheels,  to  know  that  he  enjoys  a  theoreti- 
cal liberty.  How  is  he,  an  unknown  and 
isolated  workman,  employed  to-day,  dis- 
missed to-morrow,  to  defend  himself 
against  the  abuse  of  power  in  his  em- 
ployer  ? 

One  resource  avails  him.  If  he  can 
combine  with  his  fellows  in  labor  and  pov- 
erty, he  may  perhaps  find  in  this  union 
the  means  of  resisting  unjust  claims  and 
of  asserting  his  personality  and  his  rights. 

The  most  elementary  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  defensive  association  is 
found  in  the  strike,  the  common  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  '*  hands"  to  refuse  to 
work  for  the  employers  against  whom  they 
have  a  grievance.  A  resolution  which  is 
always  dangerous,  for  the  strike  aggravates 
the  distress  of  the  strikers,  and  often  use- 


less, when  the  supply  of  workmen  exceeds 
the  demand. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  workmen 
abandon  this  negative  form  (so  to  speak) 
of  association,  in  favor  of  an  active  and 
aggressive  onion  f  Instead  of  concerting 
to  refuse  work,  why  should  they  not  unite 
to  work  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  the 
employer  being  eliminated,  and  each  asso- 
ciate raised  to  the  rank  of  master !  This 
is  the  aim  of  societies  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction. The  establishment  of  such  soci- 
eties has  to  this  day  been  attended  with 
difficulties  which  some  people  believe  to 
be  insurmountable  in  the  case  of  a  whole 
class  of  great  industries.  No  railway  ex- 
ists in  France,  nor  I  believe  in  any  other 
country,  managed  by  its  associated  officials 
and  workmen.  Though  the  theory  of  the 
mine  for  the  miners  is  dot  quite  Utopian, 
yet  it  has  been  realized  only  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  these  great  undertakings  as- 
sociation among  the  workers  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  another  and  simpler  plan 
— a  share  in  the  profits. 

Societies  of  co-operative  production 
have  found  in  France  their  special  field 
among  those  industries  which  do  not  re- 
quire any  great  original  outlay  of  capital. 
All  those  trades  in  which  the  energy,  in- 
telligence, and  professional  talent  of  the 
workman  are  the  first  and  most  important 
factors,  could  essay  this  new  form  of  as- 
sociation, and  there  is  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  efforts  of  the  workman 
have  been  crowned  with  entire  success. 

One  category  of  co-operative  societies 
has  been  brilliantly  successful  in  France  as 
elsewhere — namely,  co-operative  societies 
for  the  sale  of  food  and  clothing.  There 
is  little  need  to  insist  on  the  causes  of  this 
fact.  In  such  a  society  the  point  is  to 
obtain  for  its  members  those  articles  of 
food  or  clothing  necessary  to  daily  life,  at 
a  lower  price  or  of  a  better  quality,  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
trade.  It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  make  a 
good  use  of  the  resources  already  at  our 
disposal  than  to  carry  on  successfully  any 
manufacture  whatever  in  the  teeth  of  the 
obstacles  offered  by  the  conditions  of 
modem  competition.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  BO  many  societies  for  the  sale  of 
articles  of  consumption  are  successful,  we 
have  to  regret  the  failure  of  so  many  asso- 
ciations for  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Legislators  in  all  countries  have  consid- 
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ered  this  question  of  co-operation.  In 
Belgium  laws  were  passed  in  iHlH  and  in 
1886  with  regard  to  such  societies.  In 
Germany  a  law  for  their  regulation  was 
passed  in  July,  1868,  and  a  Bill  was 
Drought  in  a  short  time  ago  to  modify  the 
strictness  of  certain  articles  which  declared 
the  unlimited  liability  of  all  members  of 
such  associations.  In  Italy  the  Commer- 
cial Code  regulates  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  workmen's  societies  in  that 
country.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1876 
renders  the  members  of  English  co-opera- 
tive societies  responsible  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  subsciiption.  In  the 
United  States  the  status  of  co-operative 
associations  differs  in  no  degree  from  that 
of  other  industrial  societies  and  companies. 

Government  in  France  has  not  always 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  co- 
operation, even  in  its  simplest  form — a 
share  in  the  profits. 

When,  in  1843,  M.  Leclaire,  whose  ex- 
ample afterward  produced  such  great  re- 
sults, wished  to  give  his  workmen  a  share 
in  his  profits,  it  was  in  these  terms  that 
the  Prefecture  of  Police  expressed  its 
opinion  of  his  action.  '*  It  is,"  says  the 
ofiScial  whose  business  it  was  to  enlighten 
the  Prefect  about  this  matter,  '*  it  is  a 
new  departure  with  regard  to  workmen's 
wages  which  should  not  be  encouraged, 
and  which  is  even  contrary  to  law.  The 
workman  should  remain  entirely  free  to 
fix  his  wages,  and  should  not  enter  into 
compacts  with  his  master,  which  is  what 
M.  Leclaire  seems  to  desire.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  appears  to  us  that  the  au- 
thorization which  he  requests  should  be 
refused  him,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  by  obtaining  a  share  in  the  profits  the 
workman  engages  himself  to  his  master 
for  more  than  a  year — which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Idth  art.  of  the  Law  of  the  22 
Germinal,  year  xi." 

This  curious  document  clearly  shows  the 
state  of  mind  of  our  rulers  of  that  day. 
The  Republic  of  1848  brought  into  power 
men  of  very  different  political  aims.  The 
Decree  of  July  5tby  1848,  opened  a  credit 
of  3,000,000  fr.,  which  were  to  be  lent 
to  associations  of  workmen,  or  of  work- 
men and  masters  together.  This  sum  was 
rapidly  taken  up.  In  Paris  alone,  thirty 
associations  of  working  men^  and  two 
societies  of  men  and  masters  received 
912,560  fr.  In  the  provinces,  twelve 
societies  of  working  men,  and  fifteen  of 


working  men  and  their  employers,  re- 
ceived more  than  2,000,000  fr. 

But  if  enterprise  had  been  rapid,  failure 
was  as  prompt.  Of  all  the  societies  which 
then  took  their  rise  only  four  still  exist. 
The  Coupd'EUt  of  1851  was  fatal  to  most 
of  them. 

The  great  French  law  with  regard  to 
companies  and  partnerships,  which  is  that 
of  July  24th,  1867,  contained  a  whole 
chapter,  the  third,  devoted  to  societies 
'*  with  variable  capital."  Its  wording 
allowed  of  the  establishment  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  workmen's  societies.  But 
the  law  of  1867,  which  does  not  even 
allude  to  co-operative  societies  by  name, 
has  a  capital  fault.  Drawn  up,  as  a 
whole,  for  the  ordinary  commercial  com- 
panies and  partnerships,  it  imposes  a  series 
of  formalities  which  have  not  prevented 
great  companies  from  evading  the  law  and 
swindling  the  public,  but  which  have  put 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  have  certainly  prevented 
the  foundation  of  more  than  one.  For 
this  reason,  in  1879,  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  afterward  M.  Sadi  Carnot,  employed 
a  part  of  their  time,  as  Ministers  of  Public 
'^orks,  in  the  study  of  the  means  whereby 
co-operative  societies  might  be  enabled  to 
undertake  public  contracts.  In  1880  a 
Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  but 
it  was  never  discussed.  In  1882  M. 
Floquet,  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  caused 
conditions  of  contract  to  be  drawn  up  and 
adopted,  which  realized  for  Paris  the  ideas 
which  MM.  Carnot  and  Freycinet  had 
vainly  tried  to  carry  out. 

Finally,  on  March  20th,  1883,  the  Min- 
.  ister  of  the  Interior  named  a  Special  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  means  of  ren- 
dering it  possible  for  workmen's  associa- 
tions to  compete  for  contracts  for  public 
works,  and  also  into  the  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  compel  the 
employers  of  labor  to  grant  their  workmen 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  their  enterprise. 
This  inquiry,  which  lasted  five  years,  ter- 
minated  by  the  promulgation  of  a  Decree 
now  in  force,  and  by  a  vote  ;in  the  Cham- 
ber on  May  Slst  and  June  7th,  in  favor 
of  a  Bill  embodying  the  views  adopted. 

Before  considering  the  innovations  in- 
troduced into  legislation  by  these  two 
documents,  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance 
at  the  three  thick  volumes  which  contain 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cora- 
mission,  and  the  evidence  laid  before  it 
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by  employers  of  labor  and  by  the  em« 
ployed. 

The  most  important  evidence  is  that 
furnished  by  the  late  M.  Godin.  M. 
Godin,  who  died  recently,  was  something 
more  than  a  great  employer  of  labor.  He 
had  been  a  Deputy,  and  gave  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  of  social  questions.  His 
latest  work,  which  has  appeared  since  his 
death.  La  Ripublique  du  Travail,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  has  left  other  memorials, 
too,  besides  his  books.  Le  Familistere 
de  Guise,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
economists  and  statesmen,  is  also  his 
work.  His  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion was,  therefore,  thut  of  a  man  of 
weight,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
some  extracts  here. 

He  says-:  *' I  do  not  claim  to  have 
worked  any  miracles  at  Guise,  but  I  wish 
that  you  could  compare  the  population  of 
the  Familistere  with  any  other  similar 
population.  Its  general  conduct  is  excel- 
lent. No  child  of  six  years  old  is  unable 
to  read  ;  no  child  of  fourteen  is  without 
the  elements  of  a  good  education.  At 
first,  this  community  had  but  very  little 
education  ;  it  has  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  in  ten  years  more 
its  general  intellectual  and  moral  level  will 
be  extremely  satisfactory.  These  benefits 
are  directly  due  to  the  association. 

"  From  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
facts  are  more  convincing  than  the  warm- 
est praise.  Since  tht?  association  was 
formed  the  workmen  have  been  directly 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  produc- 
tion ;  they  are  keen  to  point  out  sources 
of  loss,  or  causes  of  bad  work  ;  nay, 
more,  they  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
possible  improvements,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly taking  out  patents  for  new  inven- 
tions. 

"  At  the  present  day  900  people  have 
a  share  in  the  profits,  and  are  all  share- 
holders, some  possessing  stock  to  the  value 
of  600  fr.,  others  of  1,000  fr.,  2,000  fr., 
and  10,000  fr.  respectively.  So  that  the 
Familistere  possesses,  in  the  hands  of  900 
shareholders,  a  capital  of  about  1,200,000 
fr.  The  association  possesses,  moreover, 
a  reserve  of  460,000  fr.  and  a  sum  of 
670,000  fr.,  which  forms  a  fund  for  pen- 
sions and  insurance. 

'*  This  fund  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  invalided  workmen  to  live  on  quietly 
as  members  of  the  society.  If  you  could 
visit  the  Familistere,  you  would  see  the 


old  pensioners  enjoying  their  perfect  se- 
curity, insured  against  poverty  till  their 
death." 

If  the  system  of  allowing  a  share  in  the 
profits  has  not  produced  an  equally  brill- 
iant result  everywhere,  all  the  witnesses 
examined  on  this  head  are  unanimous  in 
their  satisfaction  at  having  adopted  it,  be- 
ginning with  M.  Leclaire,  whose  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the  authorities  we 
have  recorded  above.  The  joint  capital 
of  the  insurance  society  in  the  Leclaire 
firm  now  reaches  a  total  of  1,700,000  fr. 

A  share  in  the  profits  is  not  only  allowed 
in  such  trades  as  that  of  Leclaire  and  Co., 
who  are  house  decorators,  which  require 
but  little  plant ;  the  system  is  adopted  by 
nearly  fifty  great  firms,  of  which  some  re- 
quire a  large  and  expensive  plant.  We 
may  mention  the  Orleans  Railway  Com- 

?any,  the  printing  houses  of  Chaix  and 
^upont,    the   paper  factory   of  Laroche 
Joubert,  the  Bon  March^,  etc. 

We  pass  now  to  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties for  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods.  These  number  nearly  eighty  in 
France  at  the  present  day.  Some  have 
been  established  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  have  already  executed  work  of  con- 
siderable value.  A  table  drawn  up  in 
1888  shows  that  the  Tailors*  Association, 
founded  in  1863,  has  done  work  to  the 
value  of  6,000,000  fr.  The  Union  of 
Coach  Builders,  since  1873,  3,000,000  fr. 
The  Society  of  Opticians,  which  dates 
from  the  Second  Empire,  has  in  less  than 
forty  years  produced  goods  to  the  value 
of  30,000,000  fr.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  society,  like  too  many  other  co- 
operative societies,  does  not  allow  a  share 
in  the  profits  to  the  assistants  it  employs. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  so- 
cieties for  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods  offered  the  strongest  opposition  to 
the  law  of  1867.  Those  which  could  take 
contracts  for  public  works  complained 
bitterly  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  them 
of  paying  down  a  certain  sum  in  advance. 
This  sum  is  often  required  six  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
State  pays  the  contractors  only  3  per  cent, 
interest,  while  they  have  to  pay  nearly 
double  on  the  money  advanced  them,  so 
that  the  grievance  was  a  real  one.  The 
societies  also  had  a  good  right  to  complain 
of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining 
payment  from  the  Administration  of  the 
sums  due  to  them,  or  an  advance  upon  the 
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work  already  executed.  The  manager  of 
the  society  is  required  to  produce  legal 
documents,  which  must  be  renewed  every 
time  there  is  a  change  of  agent  or  man- 
ager. These  formalities  are  not  required 
of  co-operative  societies  alone,  but  are  a 
result  of  that  irritating  system  of  red  tape 
against  which  so  many  and  such  useless 
protests  are  raised.  A  cuiious  example 
of  this  system  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Administration  of  the  Citj  of  Paris  had 
subscribed  to  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Afondes. 
When  the  proprietors  wished  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  50  fr.,  the  Administration  re- 
quired the  production  of  legal  documents, 
which  cost  80  fr.  to  draw  up.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Bevue,  it  is  said,  considered 
that  the  honor  of  counting  the  City  of 
Paris  among  their  subscribers  was  not 
worth  ;)0  fr.,  and  struck  it  out  of  their 
list.  This  abuse  of  formalities  occurs  in 
another  matter.  Nearly  all  co-operative 
societies  are  obliged,  before  beginning 
work,  to  apply  to  a  banker,  who  exacts  as 
a  guarantee  a  bond  which  allows  him  to 
receive  directly  in  the  creditor's  place  the 
sums  due  for  the  work  executed.  This 
document  is  stamped  at  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  1  fr.  25c.  per  cent.,  even  if  the 
debt  is  contracted  for  no  more  than  a 
month. 

These  are  some  of  the  hindrances  which 
obstruct  the  path  of  co-operative  societies 
when  they  would  undertake  the  execution 
of  public  works.  But  all  working  men's 
societies,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment, encounter  vexatious  formalities 
and  expenses,  which  hamper  them  in  their 
very  formation.  No  doubt  a  working 
men's  association  can,  under  the  law  of 
1867,  h%  founded  by  seven  members,  each 
of  whom  pays  5  fr.  The  smallest  share 
allowed  by  law  is  50  fr.,  but  the  immedi- 
ate payment  of  a  tenth  allows  the  society 
to  begin  working.  But  if  the  associated 
capital  required  in  the  origin  is  of  the 
smallest,  the  necessary  expenses  swell  the 
sum  considerably.  The  presence  of  a 
solicitor  is  required  by  law,  if  not  to  draw 
up  the  regulations  of  the  society,  which 
can  be  done  by  private  signature,  at  least 
to  certify  the  subscriptions  and  the  pay- 
ments of  the  members. 

Besides  this  necessity  for  a  lawyer, 
which  is  a  costly  matter,  there  are  the 
heavy  expenses  of  legal  publications,  so 
that  the  cost  of  establishing  a  society  the 
capital  of  which  may  be  35  fr.  must  rise 


to  500  fr.  at  least.  This  is  a  startling  dis- 
crepancy. The  fraraers  of  the  Decree  of 
1888  and  of  the  Bill  of  1889  have  en- 
deavored to  remove  such  abuses,  and  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  suffered 
under  these  grievances. 

The  Decree  deals  with  the  share  taken 
by  co-operative  societies  in  the  execution 
of  public  works.  The  first  article  cuts  at 
the  root  of  a  difficulty  pointed  out  by  all 
the  societies.  They  complained  that  too 
often  the  works  were  adjudged,  as  a 
whole,  to  one  contractor,  who  sul>let  them 
afterward  to  special  contractors,  a  system 
which  led  to  speculation.  For  the  future, 
contracts  are  to  be  divided,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  lots,  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  or  of  the  material  re- 
quired, or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
industries  interested. 

Formerly,  companies  which  applied  for 
a  contract  were  required  to  produce  a 
paper  certifying  that  they  had  previously 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  executed  similar 
works.  This  singular  requirement,  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter,  must  have  always 
prevented  them  from  making  a  beginning. 
Henceforward,  savs  the  third  article  of  the 
Decree,  a  certificate  of  capacity,  delivered 
to  the  agent,  clerk  of  the  works,  foreman, 
or  other  member  of  the  association  spe- 
cially delegated  to  direct  the  execution  of 
the  work,  will  be  sufficient. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  com- 
plaints of  those  interested  against  the  ex- 
action of  a  deposit  of  money.  Workmen's 
societies  will  be  henceforward  dispensed 
from  making  such  a  deposit  when  the  cost 
of  the  work  undertaken  is  calculated  to  be 
under  50,000  fr.  The  Decree  has  adopted 
M.  Floquet's  regulations,  who,  as  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  had  substituted  in  the  con- 
tracts for  the  public  works  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  Department,  the  deduction  of  a 
portion  of  the  wages  as  a  security,  instead 
of  the  payment  of  a  deposit. 

Finally,  the  last  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting clause  declares  that  in  the  case  of 
equal  tenders  for  contracts  having  been 
made  by  private  firms  and  by  co-operative 
societies,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  latter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  impor- 
tant innovations,  to  which  is  due  the  fact 
that  several  co-operative  societies  have 
been  able  to  take  part  in  the  works  for  the 
Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  Decree  has 
already  borne  fruit. 
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The  societies  for  the  sale  of  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  have  had  no  grievances 
to  be  redressed.  As  was  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  doing  a  good  trade.  We 
may  mention,  as  an  example,  the  *'  F6d6r- 
ation,"  a  society  which  is  established  at 
Yienne,  in  the  South  of  France.  It  has 
existed  only  twelve  years,  and  yet  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  society  had  a  banquet  to 
celebrate  the  acquisition,  at  the  price  of 
100,000  fr.,  of  the  houses  where  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  The  society  has  turned 
over  4,500,000  fr.  in  twelve  years,  and 
realized  a  total  profit  of  261,000  fr.  Out 
of  this  bonus  the  members  have  created  a 
pension  fund,  which  serves  for  ninety-two 
annual  pensions  of  150  fr.  to  160  fr.  a 
year. 

One  division  of  the  Bill  is,  however, 
devoted  to  this  class  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties. It  allows  them  to  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  who  take  part  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  others  who 
pay  for  the  right  of  admission  but  take  no 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  general 
meetings.  It  imposes  on  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  deducting  at  least  a  tenth  of  the 
annual  dividend  to  form  an  insurance 
fund.  It  decides,  lastly,  a  much  dis- 
cussed question  by  declaring  that  such  a 
society  can  be  validly  represented  in  the 
Law  Courts  by  its  administrators. 

But  the  new  law  will  apply  especially  to 
the  co-operative  manufacturing  societies. 
It  has  removed  most  of  the  grievances 
caused  by  the  troublesome  formalities  of 
the  law  of  1867.  The  intervention  of  a 
lawyer  is  no  longer  required.  For  the 
legal  constitution  of  the  society  it  is  now 
only  necessary  to  deposit  at  the  office  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  or  at  that  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  copy  of  the  deed 
of  membership  of  the  society.  It  will  be 
no  longer  necessary  that  deeds  which  con- 
stitute or  dissolve  the  society  should  be 
drawn  up  on  stamped  paper,  or  be  regis- 
tered.  These  new  regulations  will  remove 
the  weight  of  those  expenses  which  crushed 
young  societies.  Moreover,  new  facilities 
are  granted  to  associations  which  require 
credit.      The  banker  who  advance*  the 


necessary  funds  can  become  the  assignee 
of  the  money  owing  to  the  society  by  the 
State,  or  by  the  town  by  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, on  the  receipt  of  a  registered  let- 
ter. The  r^istration  duties,  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  acts  of  transfer,  are 
dimimshed  ;  the  income-tax  will  not  apply 
to  these  societies  as  long  as  their  nominal 
capital  is  under  2,000  fr. 

Other  clauses  are  not  less  important. 
No  increase  of  capital  can  be  made  nntil 
at  least  half  the  amotfnt  of  the  original 
shares  has  been  paid  up.  At  least  a 
twentieth  of  the  profits  must  be  annually 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  insurance 
fund. 

The  responsibility  of  associates  toward 
the  general  public  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  their  shares  or  promised  capital,  an  in- 
dispensable  clause  in  these  societies,  com* 
posed  of  working  men,  whose  gains  are 
small,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
terred from  such  associations  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  unknown  and  heavy  liabilities. 
Finally,  co-operative  manufacturing  so- 
cieties may  adopt  the  form  either  of  so- 
cieties with  fixed,  or  of  societies  with 
variable  capital.  In  the  latter  case  the 
diminution  of  capital  which  may  occur  on 
the  retirement,  exclusion,  or  death  of  one 
or  more  associates  must  not  eicceed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  original  joint  capital. 

Such  are  the  essential  points  of  the  Bill 
as  voted  by  the  Chamber.  It  constitates 
a  real  advance  on  the  law  of  1867.  Framed 
especially  in  the  interests  of  co-operative 
societies,  it  facilitates  their  creation  by  re- 
moving most  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  the 
law  it  replaces  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Decree  of  June  6th,  1888,  allows  co- 
operative societies  to  accept  contracts  for 
the  great  public  works,  and  thus  offers 
them  an  additional  reason  for  existing,  the 
new  law  renders  their  constitution  simpler. 

The  Republican  Oovemment  has  thus 
acquired  a  new  title  to  the  confidence  of 
the  working  classes,  and  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  those  who  regard  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  association  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  solution  of  the  social  ques- 
tions of  our  day. — Neio  Review. 
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The  sad  event  which  has  so  lately 
broaght  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of 
Austria  to  an  nn timely  grave  has  attracted 
universal  attention  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
coart  of  Vienna.  Those  who  care  to  work 
back  from  the  present  to  the  past  will  find 
an  enormous  mass  of  varied  and  interest- 
ing detail  on  the  subject.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury especially — that  Augustan  age  of 
memoir  writers — the  court  of  Vienna, 
though  far  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Ver- 
sailles, was  a  rich  source  of  anecdote  and 
scandal.  Charles  VI.,  the  well-known 
Hapsburg  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  vast 
Austrian  dominions  in  1711.  He  was  the 
last  male  scion  of  the  old  line  of  Haps- 
burg, and  with  him  the  antiquated  Spanish 
ceremonial  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  re- 
tained in  its  most  rigid  form.  The  im- 
perial household  at  this  time  comprised  no 
less  than  two  thousand  officials  on  active 
service.  These  were  divided  into  six  great 
classes,  according  as  they  came  under  the 
lord  steward,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
lord  high  ranger,  and  the  lord  high  fal- 
coner. The  regulations  as  to  court  eti- 
qnette  weie  verj^  strict.  To  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  imperial  family  was  due  the  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  reverence,  a  bow  per- 
formed while  dropping  on  one  knee  ;  to  all 
other  persons,  the  ordinary  French  rever- 
ence, a  slight  inclination  of  the  body.  The 
court  dress  for  men  was  unaltered  since 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  It  consisted  of  the 
Spanish  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
viz.,  a  black  doublet  and  breeches  with 
large  rosettes  at  the  knees,  and  a  short 
black  cloak  ;  a  large  hat  turned  up  on  one 
side  and  surmounted  by  a  red  or  black 
plume,  red  stockings  and  red  shoes.  No 
one  ever  ventured  to  appear  at  court  in  a 
more  modern  dress.  Charles  VI.  adhered 
to  it  rigidly,  and,  if  he  ever  saw  a  person 
arrayed  otherwise,  always  exclaimed, 
^*  There  is  one  of  those  cursed  French- 
men." He  also  maintained  the  obsolete 
custom  of  keeping  a  jester  with  cap  and 
bells.  The  latter,  who  was  known  as 
'^  Little  Hans,'*  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter at  court.  He  was  a  dwarf,  **  ugly  as 
a  devil,"  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 


tagu, and  always  accompanied  the  emperor 
on  state  occasions. 

To  Charles  VI.  etiquette  was  as  the 
breath  of  life.  As  early  as  1706,  when 
Philip  of  Anjou,  his  rival  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  had  left  Madrid,  Charles,  to  the 
rage  of  his  English  allies,  refused  to  enter 
the  city  because  he  had  as  yet  no  state  car- 
riage, and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  eti- 
quette to  do  so  without.  In  1732  he  had 
engaged  to  hold  an  important  political  con- 
ference with  Frederick  William,  King  of 
Prussia.  Yet  the  chief  subject  of  debate 
at  the  Austrian  state  council  held  before 
the  interview  was  on  the  question,  whether 
his  imperial  majesty  should  shake  hands 
with  the  Prussian  monarch  or  not.  After 
long  deliberation  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  ought  not  to  do  so,  as  such  a 
proceeding  would  inflict  a  lasting  wound  on 
the  imperial  dignity.  Another  instance  of 
the  stress  laid  on  etiquette  is  still  more 
amusing.  The  ceremonial  of  the  court 
hunting  parties  forbade  any  one  to  touch 
the  imperial  quarry  save  the  emperor  him- 
self. On  one  occasion  a  wild  boar,  slight- 
ly wounded  by  the  emperor's  gun,  rushed 
straight  at  his  Majesty,  who  at  the  mo- 
ment happened  to  be  unarmed.  One  of 
the  couit  pages,  at  great  personal  risk, 
rushed  forward  and  shot  the  boar  dead. 
Yet  the  only  reward  his  gallantry  received 
was  a  severe  reprimand  and  a  fortnight's 
imprisonment,  for  having  committed  so 
serious  a  breach  of  the  hunt  etiquette. 

The  emperor's  day  was  carefully  por- 
tioned out.  He  rose  early,  heard  mass, 
and  held  conferences  with  his  ministers  till 
dinner,  which*  was  served  at  one.  This 
meal  was  a  very  solemn  affair.  It  took 
place  in  the  emperor's  private  apartments, 
**  on  the  emperor's  side,"  as  the  official 
language  called  it  The  emperor  and  em- 
press always  sat  down  to  it  alone.  No 
one,  not  even  an  electoral  prince  of  the 
German  Empire,  was  considered  great 
enough  to  dine  ^'  on  the  emperor's  side." 
The  latter  was  attended  by  halberdiers  and 
archers  in  sixteenth  century  costume. 
There  were  numerous  regulations  about 
serving  the  table,  and  a  dish  in  its  profirress 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  imperial  plate  had 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  twenty -four 
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officiaU.  The  emperor  always  wore  his 
hat  daring  the  meal,  except  when  grace 
was  being  said.  In  the  afternoon  their 
majesties  took  a  solemn  drive  in  the  Prater. 
On  their  return,  audiences  were  given  to 
those  persons  who  had  applied  through  the 
lord  chamberlain.  His  Majesty  never  hur- 
ried, so  that  petitioners  had  to  wait  at  least 
a  month  before  their  turn  came.  This  did 
not  apply  to  the  nobility,  who  were  ad- 
mitted en  masse  to  kiss  hands  on  royal 
birthdays  or  **  gala  days.'*  The  empress 
in  the  meantime  had  retired  to  her  private 
apartments,  where  she  played  cards  with 
her  ladies  till  about  six.  At  this  hour  the 
emperor  entered,  attended  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  supper  was  served.  This 
meal  was  held  '*  on  the  empress's  side," 
i.e,  in  the  empress's  private  apartments. 
It  was  a  much  less  awful  ceremony  than 
dinner.  Any  important  visitors  present 
in  Vienna  could  be  invited  as  guests,  and 
the  little  archdukes  and  archduchesses  were 
frequently  present.  Music,  of  which 
Charles  was  extremely  fond,  was  played 
during  the  meal,  and  lively  conversation 
prevailed.  The  table  was  entirely  served 
and  all  the  dishes  set  out  by  the  empress's 
twelve  maids  of  honor.  Soon  after  supper 
was  concluded  the  court  retired. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  dull 
routine  prevailed  tnroughout  the  year. 
Life  at  the  country  palaces  of  Schonbrunn 
and  Laxenburg  was  much  less  strict  than 
at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  only  resided 
from  October  to  April.  The  court  rou- 
tine was,  moreover,  incessantly  varied  by 
festivals  and  amusements.  Great  court 
balls  and  ridottos  were  frequently  given, 
when  dancing  continued  till  daybreak.  A 
very  popular  entertainment  at  court  was 
"The  Tavern."  For  this,  one  of  the 
palace  saloons  was  arranged  to  resemble 
the  parlor  of  an  inn.  The  imperial  couple 
acted  as  host  and  hostess,  and  presided  at 
the  buffet.  The  guests  were  all  masked 
and  in  fancy  dress,  and,  as  the  emperor 
and  empress  were  supposed  to  be  incog- 
nito, the  restraints  imposed  by  the  court 
etiquette  were  at  an  end  and  much  fun  en- 
sued. A  very  popular  amusement  was  the 
sledge  racing,  which  took  place  at  Vienna 
during  the  winter.  The  sledges  were  gilt 
and  carved  with  great  taste  to  represent 
the  figures  of  dragons,  serpents,  peacocks, 
or  monsters.  Each  sledge  was  driven  by 
a  member  of  the  nobility  accompanied  by 
a  lady,  both  being  magnificently  attired. 


The  emperor  and  empress  watched  the 
sledges  from  a  balcony.  In  the  country, 
great  court  assemblies  were  held  on  the 
occasion  of  ladies'  shooting  matches,  which 
were  very  popular.  The  young  archduch- 
esses were  excellent  shots,  and  frequently 
obtained  the  prize. 

Charles  VI.,  like  all  the  Austrian  sover- 
eigns, was,  as  we  have  said,  passionately 
fond  of  music.  The  choir  of  the  imperial 
chapel  cost  200,000  florins  a  year.  Splen- 
did operas  were  frequently  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  court.  One  of  these,  wit- 
nessed by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
''  The  Enchantments  of  Alcina,"  cost  no 
less  than  300,000  florins  to  put  on  the 
stage.  It  took  place  al  fresco  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace.  Unfortunately  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  storm  of  rain  came  on. 
There  was  a  canopy  over  the  imperial 
family,  but  all  the  other  visitors  were 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

Besides  these  various  distractions  great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  religious  festivals. 
Charles,  like  all  the  Hapsburgs,  was  an  in- 
tense devotee.  Lent  was  a  terrible  season 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  foreign  am- 
bassadors groaned  over  the  countless  ser- 
vices they  had  to  attend. 

Charles  VL,  the  centre  of  this  curious 
world  of  ceremonial  and  splendor,  was  of 
middle  stature  and  slight  frame.  He  had 
large  brown  eyes,  a  long,  straight  nose, 
flabby  cheeks,  and  a  hanging  underlip. 
The  expression  of  his  features  was  stern 
and  melancholy.  This  latter  characteristic 
deepened  with  advancing  years,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  Charles  religiously  ob- 
served the  tradition  that  an  Austrian  em- 
peror never  laughs.*  His  wife  was  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick.  Charles 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  white  Lizzy, 
as  he  used  to  call  her,  owing  to  the  won- 
derful purity  of  her  complexion.  In  imi- 
tation, hbwever,  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  held 
that  no  king  was  complete  without  a  mis- 
tress. The  lady  he  fixed  on  for  this  honor 
was  a  beautiful  Italian,  Marianna,  the  wife 
of  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  Count  Al- 
thann.  She  was  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing women  of  her  time  and  was  as  talented 

*  The  term  '*  Anstrian  Emperor*'  is  used 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Charles  VI.  was 
**  Emperor  of  Germany"  and  "  Sovereign  of 
the  Austrian  States.*'  The  latter  incladed  a 
long  list  of  principalities,  of  which  the  Arch- 
dnchy  of  Austria  and  theKingdom of  Hungary 
were  the  most  important. 
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as  she  was  beautiful.  The  Italian  poet, 
Metastasio,  worshipped  her  as  Petrarch 
did  Laura.  He  fixed  his  home  at  Vienna 
in  order  to  be  near  her,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  secretly  married  to  her  after  her 
husband's  death. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  concluded  with 
a  disastrous  war  with  the  Turks.  They 
captured  the  great  Austrian  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  the  key  of  Hungary.  Charles 
was  terribly  affected  by  this  blow.  **  I 
shall  never  survive  this  disgrace/'  said 
he  ;  "  Belgrade  is  my  death.  *  *  Qis  end, 
however,  was  really  due  to  over-indul- 
gence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  On 
October  10th,  1740,  the  emperor,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  his  physicians,  went 
out  hunting  in  a  pouring  rain.  On  his  re- 
turn, though  suffering  from  colic,  he  per- 
sisted in  eating  a  large  dish  of  fried  mush- 
rooms. ^e  was  taken  very  ill  that  nighty 
and,  though  everything  was  done  to  save 
him,  expired  on  October  16th.  He  left 
no  male  heirs,  and  was  therefore  succeed- 
ed by  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa. 

The  young  archduchess  who,  after  a  se- 
vere struggle,  succeeded  in  making  good 
her  title  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  in 
personal  appearance  well  fitted  for  her  high 
position.  Her  figure  was  tall,  stately,  and 
exquisitely  proportioned  ;  her  face,  a  per- 
fect oval,  was  lighted  up  by  tw(»  large  gray 
eyes  that  sparkled  with  vivacity  ;  her  hair 
was  long  and  of  the  brightest  gold  ;  her 
mouth  was  beautifully  shaped,  while  a 
slightly  aquiline  nose  heightened  the  com- 
manding aspect  of  her  physiognomy.  Her 
manner,  though  imperious,  was  lively  and 
gracious,  her  temper  quick  but  generous 
and  forgiving. 

With  her  accession  the  rigid  etiquette, 
which  had  characterized  the  imperial  court 
in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  was  much  re- 
laxed. Yet  the  imperial  household  was 
still  maintained  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary 
splendor.  The  personal  expenses  of  the 
empress-queen,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
amounted  to  six  million  florins  a  year. 
Much  of  this  was  spent  on  the  great  court 
festivities,  which,  duiing  the  early  part  of 
her  reign,  followed  one  another  with  great 
frequency.  Balls  given  at  the  palace  were 
often  attended  by  over  six  thousand 
guests,  suppers  and  illuminations  being 
provided  on  the  most  sumptuous  scale. 
Besides  these  entertainments  Maria 
Theresa  spent  700,000  florins  a  year  on 
alms  and  gratuities,  and  nearly  a  million 
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on  pensions.  She  required  enormous  sum 
for  the  large  gifts  she  loved  to  make  to 
favorite  courtiers,  and  for  allowance  mon- 
ey for  her  numerous  children.  Of  these 
the  Archduchess  Christina,  who  married 
the  poverty-stricken  Prince  Albert  of  Sax- 
ony, obtained  immense  sums.  The  Arch- 
duke  Joseph,  who  was  much  annoyed  at 
his  mother's  prodigality,  always  spoke  of 
Prince  Albert  as  his  dear  brother-in-law. 
The  Austrian  people  really  had  to  pay  for 
all  this  munificence,  Maria  Theresa  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  in  order  to  pay  Paul  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  rob  Peter. 

Maria  Theresa  conducted  all  the  affairs 
of  state  with  great  energy,  and  spent  many 
hours  every  day  holding  conferences  and 
drawing  up  instructions  for  her  ministers. 
Her  written  orders  were  sometimes  very 
hard  to  understand,  as  the  empress-queen's 
handwriting  and  spelling  were  of  the  most 
rimitive  character,  a  common  failing  of 
er  time.  In  purely  family  affairs  she 
was  as  homely  as  any  hausfrau  in  a  Ger- 
man provincial  town.  She  was  an  affec- 
tionate though  very  exacting  mother  to 
her  children,  of  whom  she  had  sixteen — 
five  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  At  Vien- 
na she  used  to  see  them  all  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  At  the  country  palaces  of 
Laxenburg  and  Schonbrunn  tnere  was  not 
room  for  the  whole  family.  The  young- 
est  children  therefore  remained  in  Vienna, 
and  the  empress  only  saw^  them  once  a 
week.  The  tutors  and  teachers  had  to  re- 
port on  the  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and 
there  were  rewards  and  punishments  just 
as  in  any  private  family.  She  had  a  will 
of  iron,  and  would  brook  no  disobedience. 
In  this  respect  she  frequently  erred  on  the 
side  of  harshness,  and  her  children,  see- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  were 
often  driven  to  deceive  and  dissemble. 
She,  moreover,  maintained  her  system  of 
authority  much  too  long.  The  Archduch- 
ess Elizabeth,  for  instance,  complained  to 
Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  English  ambassador, 
of  the  restraint  in  which  Maria  Theresa 
kept  her  unmarried  daughters  long  after 
they  had  attained  to  years  of  discretion. 

Unlike  the  old  Austrian  sovereigns, 
Maria  Theresa  frequently  paid  visits  to 
favorite  courtiers  and  their  wives,  with 
whom  she  would  converse  about  their 
family  affairs  in  the  most  warm-hearted 
manner.  The  humblest  of  her  subjects 
could  always  obtain  access  to  her  at  stated 
times.     All  this  good-natured  familiarity. 
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however,  did  not  prevent  her  keeping  a 
very  stern  face  for  persons  suspected  of 
political  disaffection,  a  peculiarity  in  which 
she  resembled  the  Emperor  Francis  II. 

Maria  Theresa  whs  a  most  rigid  censor 
marum,  and  courtiers  suspected  of  gal- 
lantry met  with  a  very  cold  reception  at 
court.  Her  rigor  in  this  particular  was 
really  due  to  the  bitterness  inspired  by  the 
conduct  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  The  latter  had  been  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1745.  He  had 
been  bom  Duke  of  Lorraine.  This  prov- 
ince, however,  had  been  ceded  to  Fiance 
in  1735,  Francis  receiving  in  compensation 
the  Italian  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  domin- 
ion of  the  extinct  Mcdicis.  In  person, 
Francis  was  tall  and  handsome..  Like 
many  gallant  gentlemen  of  this  time,  he 
had  been  so  badly  educated  that  he  was 
unable  to  read  his  play-bill  at  the  theatre. 
In  spite  of  this  defect,  however,  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  culture  and  attain- 
ments. He  had  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  had  thus  acquired  much  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  a  collector  of  pictures  and  an- 
tiquities. In  accordance  with  the  fashion 
of  that  time,  he  was  an  ardent  gambler, 
and  occasionally  lost  heavily  at  faro.  He 
was  also  a  most  assiduous  votary  of  the 
curious  art  of  alchemy,  and  spent  much 
time  in  his  laboratory  searching  for  the 
tincture  which  would  turn  all  metals  into 
gold,  or  trying,  by  the  aid  of  crucibles 
and  burning-glasses,  to  fuse  a  number  of 
small  diamonds  into  one  large  stone. 

Francis  had  at  first  been  much  attached 
to  his  wife.  But  her  homely  German 
habits  soon  began  to  pall  upon  him,  and 
he  sought  in  more  fascinating  society  some 
relief  from  the  dulncss  of  the  Hofburg. 
According  to  Count  Podewills,  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador,  he  was  a  regular  Don 
Juan.  But  his  only  declared  mistress  was 
the  beautiful  Princess  Auersperg.  This 
lady  was  a  lovely  brunette,  with  brown 
fluffy  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  vivacious 
manner  ;  she  was  a  most  desperate  gam- 
bler, and  often  lost  heavily  at  cards  ;  and 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  Memoirs, 
hints  that  the  readiness  with  which  she 
listened  to  the  emperor's  solicitations  was 
largely  due  to  the  liberality  with  which 
he  was  ever  ready  to  supply  her  wants. 

Maria  Theresa,  though  she  gave  her  hus- 
band the  title  of  co-regent  of  the  Austrian 
states,  always  refused  to^allow  him  any 


real  share  in  the  government  He  waa 
thus  reduced  to  the  unenviable  position  of 
a  prince  consort,  for  his  duchy  of  Tuscany 
was  managed  for  him  by  resident  minis- 
ters. Francis  felt  his  position  keenly. 
He  frequently  complained  to  friends  aboat 
it.  **By  the  court,"  said  he  bitterly  on 
one  occasion,  '^  I  mean  the  empress  and 
her  children — I  am  here  only  a  private 
person."  It  was  probably  his  enforced 
idleness  which  made  him  a  trifler  and  a 
debauchee.  Maria  Theresa  herself  even 
seems -to  have  noticed  this.  *' Never,** 
said  she  once  to  her  lady  reader,  Madame 
Greincr,  *'  marry  a  man  who  has  nothing 
to  do." 

Though  Francis  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  direct  share  in  the  government 
of  the  Austrian  states,  his  indirect  infla- 
ence  on  the  court  and  society  of  Vienna 
was  very  great  Francis  was  a  Lorrainer 
and  always  spoke  French.  French  thns 
to  a  certain  extent  became  the  language  of 
the  court  and  of  society.  With  the 
French  language,  French  ideas,  usages, 
and  customs  came  in  also,  and  tended 
much  to  modify  the  rigor  of  the  old  coart 
etiquette  and  temper  the  cumbrousness  of 
Austrian  social  life. 

In  his  efforts  in  this  direction  Francis 
was  much  aided  by  the  celebrated  Austrian 
prime  minister  of  this  reign.  Prince  Kau- 
nitz.  This  great  man,  the  maker  of  the 
famous  Austro- French  alliance  against 
Prussia,  which  met  with  such  an  igno- 
miuious  fate  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was 
a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life 
of  his  time.  In  personal  appearance  Kau- 
nitz  was  tall  and  spare.  His  features  were 
well  cut  and  commanding,  his  eyes  bright 
blue,  and  his  complexion,  of  which  he 
took  as  much  care  as  a  society  belle  in  her 
fourth  season,  as  clear  as  cream.  He  al- 
ways wore  an  enormous  periwig,  which, 
in  his  later  years,  was  fixed  just  over  his 
eyebrows  in  order  to  hide  the  wrinkles  on 
his  forehead.  To  the  powdering  of  this 
important  article  of  dress  he  paid  great 
attention.  Every  morning  he  used  to 
walk  between  two  rows  of  servants  each 
armed  with  a  vase  full  of  differently  col- 
ored powder.  This  they  used  to  pour 
successively  over  his  wig  as  he  passed  by 
them,  so  that  at  the  end  it  exhibited  a 
subtle  harmony  of  varied  tints  which  never 
failed  to  excite  the  admiration  of  behold- 
ers. Kaunitz  was  so  sure  of  his  position 
that  he  placed  himself  above  the  court  eti* 
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quette.  He  thus  always  refused  to  don 
the  antiquated  court  costume,  and  always 
appeared  in  a  Paris-made  suit  consisting 
of  a  black  silk  coat  and  breeches,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  diamond 
buckles.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  every- 
thing French.  His  clothes,  linen,  jewel- 
ry,  and  furniture  were  all  sent  to  him 
from  Paris.  He  always  spoke  French  ex- 
cept to  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  abso- 
lutely unacquainted  with  that  language. 
The  favorite  maxim  of  Mirabeau,  *'  La 
petite  morale,  c'est  I'ennemie  de  la 
grande,"  might  well  have  been  applied  to 
Kaunitz.  He  had  numerous  amours  while 
acting  as  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris. 
Even  in  Vienna  he  frequently  drove  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  imperizd  palace  with  wom- 
en of  the  most  notorious  character  seated 
by  his  side.  Maria  Theresa  on  one  occa- 
sion ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
his  conduct,  on  which  he  promptly  an- 
swered, **  Madame,  je  suis  venu  ici  pour 
parler  de  vos  affaires,  non  des  miennes. ' ' 
His  religions  views  were  more  than  un- 
orthodox. His  favorite  author  was  Vol- 
tairey»and  he  always  spoke  with  the  great- 
est contempt  of  priests  and  priestcraft. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  characteristics, 
Kaunitz  was  far  too  able  a  servant  to  be 
dismissed  ;  and  Maria  Theresa,  like  George 
III.  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
always  held  that  political  fidelity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

The  exalted  position  which  Eaunitz  en- 
joyed at  Vienna  made  him  extremely  over- 
bearing in  his  manner.  Mr.  Henry  Swin- 
burne, an  English  traveller,  who  frequent- 
ly met  him  in  Vienna,  relates  some  extra- 
ordinary stories  about  his  rudeness.  If 
Kaunitz  dined  out  anywhere  everything 
meant  for  his  own  consumption  must  be 
sent  in  from  his  own  house  and  dressed 
by  his  own  cook.  To  the  guests  he  be- 
haved like  the  president  of  an  Oxford  Col- 
lege entertaining  a  party  of  undergradu- 
ates. If  they  incautiously  helped  them- 
selves to  a  dish  for  which  Kaunitz  had  a 
strong  penchant,  the  prince  became  furi- 
ous.  If  they  bored  him,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  ask  the  hostess  why  she  had  invited 
such  dull  company  to  meet  him.  After 
dinner,  but  before  the  guests  had  risen 
from  the  table,  he  used  to  take  out  from 
his  pocket  a  tooth-brush,  tooth-powder, 
and  looking-glass.  With  these  he  would 
proceed  to  wash  his  teeth — *'  one  of  the 
most  nauseous  operations  I  ever  wit- 
Nbw  Sebibs. — ^YoL.  L.,  No.  5. 


nessed,"  says  Swinburne,  ''and  it  lasted 
a  prodigious  long  time,  accompanied  with 
all  manner  of  noises."  His  caprices  were 
innumerable.  No  one  must  mention  the 
words  **  death"  or  **  small  pox"  before 
him  on  any  account  whatever.  He  had  a 
horror  of  fresh  air,  and  wherever  he  went 
the  doors  and  windows  had  to  be  hermet- 
ically sealed.  At  table  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  direct  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  meal,  such  as  mixing  the 
salad,  and  drawing  the  wine  with  his  own 
hands,  generally  with  such  ill-success  that 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  nearest  him  and 
his  own  clothes  were  covered  with  succes- 
sive discharges  of  oil,  vinegar,  or  cham- 
pagne. 

Kaunitz  had  a  splendid  house  at  Vienna 
and  a  villa  at  Laxenburg.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  collection  of  pictures  and  en- 
gravings, which  he  always  showed  to 
strangers.  But  the  papal  nuncio,  the  bit- 
ter political  enemy  of  Kaunitz,  whose 
anti-clerical  views  were  well  known  at 
Rome,  once  slyly  whispered  to  Swinburne 
that  the  prince  had  been  grossly  swindled 
by  the  picture  dealers,  and  that  many  of 
the  gems  of  ait  in  his  gallery  had  been 
bought  at  street  corners  in  Rome  for  a 
few  bajocci  Kaunitz  was  a  great  patron 
of  art  and  letters.  He  delighted  in  the 
society  of  artists,  authors,  and  musicians. 
He  frequently  had  the  composer  Oliick  to 
dine  with  him.  The  latter,  however, 
sometimes  found  his  princely  entertainer's 
insufferable  vanitv  hard  to  swallow.  On 
one  occasion  Kaunitz  asked  Gluck  to  re- 
hearde  one  of  his  operas  before  him  (Kau- 
nitz) alone.  Gliick  muttered  something 
about  an  audience  being  necessary.  The 
prince  promptly  interrupted  him,  ''  M. 
Gliick,"  said  he,  ''  sacbez  bien  que  la 
qualit^  vaut  bien  la  quantity  i  Je  suis 
moi  senl  une  audience." 

From  a  purely  social  point  of  view,  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa  is  divided  into  two 
periods  by  the  date  1765.  In  that  year 
her  husband  Francis  died  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy at  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol.  In  spite 
of  his  persistent  infidelity,  Maria  Theresa 
had  always  been  passionately  attached  to 
him.  His  sudden  death  left  her  prostrate 
with  grief.  From  the  day  of  his  death 
Maria  Theresa  not  only  always  wore  the 
deepest  mourning,  but  she  had  the  walls 
of  her  private  apartments  hung  with 
black.  The  anniversary  even  of  the  month 
in  which  he  died  was  always  kept  by  her  as 
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a  time  of  prayer  and  fasting.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  loss  left  a  strain  of  melancholy 
npon  her  character  which  deepened  as  she 
grew  older.  She  gave  up  attending  the 
court  bails  and  festivities.  As  time  went 
on,  the  empress- qneen  degenerated  into  a 
solitary  and  gloomy  bigot.  She  began  to 
contract  that  aversion  to  all  joyousness 
and  pleasure  which,  common  among  Eng- 
lish dissenting  sects,  is  rarely  found  even 
among  the  most  devout  Catholics.  *'  The 
court,"  says  Wraxall,  *'  became  gloomy 
and  joyless."  On  one  occasion  the  em- 
press-queen's bigotry  caused  a  most  la- 
mentable event.  Francis  had  died  with 
frightful  suddenness,  and  had  been  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  last  sacrament.  Maria 
Theresa,  therefore,  felt  it  her  duty  to 
offer  up  constant  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  These  devotions  usually  took 
place  over  the  actual  tomb  of  Francis  in 
the  gloomy  vault  of  the  Capuchin  convent 
at  Vienna.  In  1767  the  beautiful  and 
popular  Archduchess  Maria  Josepfaa  had 
been  betrotbed  to  King  Ferdinand  lY.  of 
Naples.  Before  setting  out  for  her  new 
home,  Maria  Theresa  ordered  her  to  go 
down  into  the  vault  of  the  Capuchins  and 
offer  up  a  prayer  over  the  tomb  of  Fran- 
cis. The  young  girl  implored  to  be  ex- 
cused fiom  this  gloomy  office,  but  her 
mother  was  inexorable,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Josepha  was  let  down  into  the  vault 
in  fear  and  trembling.  Scarcely  four 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  corpse  of 
her  sister  in-law,  the  second  wife  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph,  had  been  buried  in  the 
same  vault.  The  small-pox  of  which  the 
latter  had  died  had  been  so  virulent  as  to 
render  it  totally  impossible  to  embalm  the 
body.  The  smell  of  the  corpse  was  still 
perceptible  and  capable  of  communicating 
infection.  Shortly  after  her  return,  the 
young  archduchess  was  seized  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  small-pox.  The  dread  dis- 
ease soon  declared  itself,  and  on  October 
16,  the  day  destined  for  her  departure  to 
Naples,  she  was  a  corpse. 

This  sad  event  excited  great  indigna- 
tion. The  empress- queen's  bigotry,  in 
fact,  was  intensely  unpopular  in  Vienna, 
where  Catholicism  never  assumed  so 
gloomy  a  tone  as  it  did  in  Spain.  Dr. 
Moore,  who  visited  Austria  in  1778,  writes 
at  great  length  on  the  singularly  pleasing 
aspect  of  religion  in  that  country. 

"  Many  of  my  female  acquaintance/'  says 
he,  '*  have  embroidered  some  fanoifol  piece  of 


superstition  of  their  own  upon  the  extensive 
ground  which  the  Boman  Catholic  faith 
affords.  In  a  lady's  house,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
happened  to  take  up  a  book  which  lay  upon 
the  table  ;  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
on  vellum  fell  out  from  between  the  leaves  ; 
under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  there  was  an 
inscription,  which  I  translate  literally  :  '  This 

is  presented  by  to  her   dearest  Mend 

,  in  token  of   the   sincerest  regard  and 

affection  ;  begging  that,  as  often  as  she  be- 
holds this  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she 
may  mix  a  sentiment  of  affection  for  her  ab- 
sent friend,  with  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  adoration  she  feels  for  the  mother  of  Je- 
sus.' The  lady  informed  me,  that  it  was 
usual  for  intimate  friends  to  send  such  pres- 
ents to  each  other  when  they  were  about  to 
separate,  and  when  there  was  a  probability  of 
their  being  long  asunder." 

Another  extract  from  Dr.  Moore's  writ- 
ings will  show  that  the  insignia  of  religion 
were  sometimes  regarded  in  a  very  lively 
manner.  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor  was 
taken  by  M.  de  Breteuil,  the  French  am- 
bassador, to  visit  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Calenberg.  Some  noble  ladies  from  Vien- 
na were  of  the  party  and  had  obtained 
special  permission  to  view  the  monastery. 

' '  One  lady  of  a  gay  disposition  laid  hold  of 
a  scourge  which  hung  at  one  of  the  father's 
belts,  and  desired  he  would  make  her  a  pres- 
ent of  it,  for  she  wished  to  use  it  when  she 
returned  home,  having,  as  she  said,  been  a 
great  sinner.  The  father,  with  great  gallan- 
try, begged  she  would  spare  her  own  fair  skin, 
assuring  her  that  he  would  give  himself  a 
hearty  flogging  on  her  account  that  very  even- 
ing ;  and,  to  prove  how  much  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, fell  directly  on  his  knees  before  a  litUe 
altar  and  began  to  whip  his  shoulders  with 
great  earnestness,  declaring  that,  when  the 
ladies  should  retire,  he  would  lay  it  with  the 
same  violence  on  his  naked  body  ;  for  he  was 
determined  she  should  be  as  free  from  sin  as 
she  was  on  the  day  of  her  birth.  This  melted 
the  heart  of  the  lady  ;  she  begged  the  father 
might  take  no  more  of  her  faults  upon  his 
shoulders.  She  now  assured  him  that  her 
slips  had  been  very  venial,  and  that  she  was 
convinced  that  what  he  had  already  suffered 
would  clear  her  as  completely  as  if  he  should 
whip  himself  to  the  bone." 

The  monks  had  previously  pledged  their 
visitors  in  bumpers  of  Tokay,  and  this 
probably  accounted  for  the  reverend  fa- 
ther's gallantry 

The  end  of  Maria  Theresa's  life  was  a 
sad  spectacle.  In  personal  appearance  she 
had  much  changed  for  the  worse.  The 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  grace  which  had 
roused  the  enthuaiMm  of  the  Hungarian 
magnates  in  1741  were  all  gone.  The 
empress- queen's  face  bad  been  fearfully 
disfigured  by  an  attack  of  the  small-pox 
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aud  by  an  accident  which  happened  to  one 
of  her  travelling  carriages.  Her  once 
graceful  form  had  become  so  unwieldy  in 
its  bulk  that  machines  were  required  to 
move  her  from  one  floor  to  another.  The 
progress  of  state  affairs  was  not  to  her  lik- 
ing. Her  son  Joseph  had  imbibed  all  the 
views  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  she 
knew  that  her  death  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  most  radical  changes  in  Church 
and  State.  By  the  autumn  of  1780  she 
had  begun  to  grow  very  weak.  In  spite 
of  this,  she  spent  her  whole  time  in  prayer 
and  meditation  over  the  tomb  of  Francis. 
At  last  dropsy  set  in,  and  after  a  few  days' 
suffering  she  expired  on  November  29th, 
1780.  The  name  of  her  husband  Francis 
was  the  last  on  her  lips. 

Her  eldest  son,  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
had  enjoyed  the  empty  dignity  of  German 
emperor  since  his  father's  death,  in  1765. 
Bis  mother  had  also  given  him  the  title  of 
co-regent  in  her  own  dominions.  But 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  meant  little,  as  to 
the  day  of  her  death  Maria  Theresa  kept 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs  rigidly  in  her 
own  hands.  It  was  not  thus  till  1780, 
when  Joseph  was  already  in  his  fortieth 
year,  that  he  found  himself  actual  sover- 
eign of  the  Austrian  states.  Numerous 
descriptions  of  Joseph  II. 's  person  and 
character  have  been  given  by  tourists  who 
visited  Vienna  during  the  last  few  years 
of  Maria  Theresa's  reign.  He  was  of 
middle  size,  with  a  slim,  well-built  figure  ; 
his  hair  was  long  and  fair,  his  eyes  blue, 
his  features  aquiline,  and  his  manner  quick 
and  determined.  In  imitation  of  his 
model,  Fredeiick  the  Great,  Joseph  always 
wore  a  military  uniform.  He  was  in- 
tensely desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
For  this  purpose  he  travelled  much  and 
carefully  observed  the  condition  of  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
He  used  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
any  men  of  light  and  leading  he  might 
happen  to  meet.  He  always  led  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  subject  in  which  they  were 
specially  skilled,  and  listened  attentively 
to  what  they  said.  In  order  to  put  people 
at  their  ease,  he  frequented  the  salons  of 
Vienna  just  like  a  private  person.  Swin* 
burne  frequently  met  the  emperor  at  pri- 
vate parties,  and  noticed  with  astonish- 
ment that  his  Majesty's  entrance  made  no 
change  in  the  manner  or  attitude  of  the 
guests.  This  abandonment  of  all  punc- 
tilio in  his  presence  was  due  to  Joseph's 


own  orders.  **  It  would  be  hard,"  he 
said  to  Dr.  Moore,  **  if,  because  I  have 
the  ill  fortune  to  be  an  emperor,  I  should 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life 
which  are  so  much  to  my  taste. " 

Joseph's  married  life  was  not  happy. 
His  first  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Don  Philip,  the  Spanish  duke  of  Parma. 
The  young  girl — an  olive- skinned,  dark- 
eyed  brunette — had  been  secretly  attached 
to  a  page  at  her  father's  court,  and,  itjt 
spite  of  the  affection  which  Joseph  lavish- 
ed on  her,  she  was  never  able  to  feel  any 
love  for  her  Austrian  husband.  She  was 
always  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  her 
splendors,  and  was,  moreover,  oppressed 
by  the  forebodings  of  an  early  death.  She 
bore  Joseph  a  daughter  in  1761.  Two 
years  later  she  was  attacked  by  that 
scourge  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
small -pox.  She  died  on  November  27th, 
1763.  Joseph  had  attended  her  through- 
out her  illness  with  the  most  loving  care. 
On  her  death  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief.  At  this  moment  his  sister  Chris- 
tina, in  the  hope,  it  may  be  charitably 
supposed,  of  moderating  his  transports, 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  his  wife  Isa- 
bella had  never  really  loved  him,  and  that 
her  affectionate  manners  bad  only  been 
assumed.  A  more  heartless  proceeding 
cannot  be  imagined.  Joseph  never  got 
over  the  shock  of  this  revelation.  To  it 
is  due  the  cynical  bitterness  which  lies  like 
a  cloud  over  the  bright  aspirations  of  his 
future  life. 

Joseph's  second  marriage  was  one  of 
policy  only.  The  wife  eventually  fixed 
on  for  him  was  Maria  Josepha,  sister  to 
Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  This 
union  held  out  great  political  advantages, 
the  Bavarian  connection,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  getting  Bavaria  exchanged  for 
the  Netherlands,  having  always  been  a 
central  point  of  the  Austrian  diplomacy. 
Joseph's  second  wife  was  unprepossessing, 
unhealthy,  and  devoid  of  talent.  Her 
husband  never  even  pretended  to  show  the 
slightest  affection  for  her,  and  she  always 
turned  pale  and  trembled  whenever  he 
came  into  the  room.  She  died  of  small- 
pox in  1767.  Joseph  never  married 
again.  The  two  daughters  bom  to  him 
by  his  first  wife  both  died  in  infancy,  and 
by  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  had  resigned  himself  to  look  on  his 
brother  Leopold  as  his  heir. 

The   Archduke    Joseph's    earnestness, 
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simple  life,  and  evident  intention  to  carry 
out  extensive  reforms  had  aroused  the 
most  intense  excitement  at  Vienna.  On 
his  accession  the  popular  expectations 
were  in  no  way  disappointed.  Joseph's 
watchwords  were  Reform  and  Economy. 
The  pompons  splendor  which  had  charac- 
terized the  court  even  during  the  last 
years  of  Maria  Theresa  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  The  empress- queen's  expenses  had 
amounted  to  six  million  florins  a  year. 
Those  of  Joseph  II.  barely  touched  half  a 
million.  During  his  long  exclusion  from 
power  Joseph  had  contracted  a  bitter  de- 
testation of  the  two  classes  of  men  who 
had  most  victimized  his  mother,  courtiers 
and  priests.  The  Tartuffes  were  driven 
from  the  palace.  The  number  of  court 
offices  was  ruthlessly  cut  down.  All  the 
great  court  festivals  known  as  gala  days, 
then  forty  in  number,  were  abolished, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New  Year's 
Day.  What  remained  of  the  old  Spanish 
costume  and  ceremonial  was  now  finally 
swept  away.  The  emperor  appeared  on 
the  throne  of  his  fathers  attired  in  a  sim 
pic  military  uniform.  **  My  lord  chamber- 
lain," said  Joseph  with  a  grin,  **  will 
faint  when  he  sees  this."  That  stately 
official  might  indeed  have  said  that  the 
glory  was  departed.  The  special  table 
maintained  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
stAff  was  abolished,  and  the  under  cham- 
berlains on  duty  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
palace  at  one  o'clock  and  get  their  dinner 
ieisewhere. 

^  In  his  public  capacity  Joseph  worked 
as  hard  as  Frederick  the  Great.  In  sum- 
mer he  rose  at  five,  in  winter  at  six.  He 
then  slipped  on  a  dressing  gown  and 
worked  through  piles  of  despatches  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  he  stopped  for  a  frugal 
breakfast.  He  then  dressed  and  went  to 
the  audience  chamber.  Not  only  was  he 
accessible  to  all,  but,  being  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tyranny  of  the  court  under- 
lings, he  used  to  go  into  the  corridor  out- 
side the  audience  chamber  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  ask  who  wished  to  see  him. 
He  never,  says  Wraxall,  kept  any  one 
waiting  with  whom  ho  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment. At  about  twelve  the  emperor 
broke  up  the  lev6e  and  went  for  a  drive. 
He  usually  drove  himself  in  an  open 
caleche  drawn  by  two  English  horses. 
The  drive  finished,  Joseph  returned  to  his 
dinner.  This  meal,  except  on  meagre 
days,    consisted  of  five  plain   dishes — a 


soup,  a  bonilli,  vegetables,  a  fricassee,  and 
a  loti.  These  were  brought  to  his  apart- 
ment in  five  deep  dishes,  placed  one  upon 
the  other  ;  they  were  laid  on  the  stove  in 
order  to  keep  them  warm  till  the  emperor 
was  ready.  The  dinner  was  ordered  for 
two  o'clock.  Joseph,  however,  on  re- 
turning from  his  drive,  usually  looked 
over  any  important  despatches  which  had 
come  in  durin<r  his  absence.  It  was  thus 
frequently  as  late  as  five  o'clock  before 
he  sat  down  to  table.  The  dinner,  which 
must  have  been  rather  flat  by  this  time, 
was  very  unceremonious.  In  Vienna  Jo- 
seph always  dined  alone.  He  was  waited 
on  by  one  servant,  with  whom  he  used 
to  converse  during  the  meal.  In  the 
country,  however,  he  frequently  had 
guests  from  the  nobility.  When  on  his 
travels  his  secretaries  always  dined  with 
him. 

After  dinner  Joseph  enjoyed  an  hour's 
music.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and 
sang  with  a  fine  bass  voice.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  work,  at  which  he  continued 
till  about  seven  o'clock,  when,  if  not 
pressed  for  time,  he  always  drove  to  the 
theatre.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  comic 
operas  and  broad  farces.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  went  to  the  theatre 
like  a  private  person,  and  always  refused 
to  occupy  the  imperial  box. 

Joseph,  though  not  a  libertine,  was  no 
woman-hater  like  the  old  cynic  of  Sans* 
Souci.  After  the  theatre  he  went  to 
some  reception,  where  he  finished  the 
evening  in  pleasant  conversation  with  a 
party  of  ladies.  Up  to  1777  Joseph's 
favorite  resort  had  been  the  mlon  of 
Countess  Windischgratz.  After  her  death 
in  that  year  he  spent  his  evenings  at  the 
Lichtenstein  Palace.  He  here  used  inva- 
riably to  meet  a  chosen  coterie  of  five  great 
ladies — *'  Les  cinq  dames  r^unies  de  la  so- 
ci6t6  qui  m'y  ont  tol6r6,"  he  called  them 
on  his  death-bed.  English  visitors  who 
were  present  at  these  receptiotis  speak  of 
them  as  delightful.  Conversation  was  the 
only  recreation  allowed,  for  Joseph,  nnlike 
his  father,  never  played  at  cards.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  Joseph  retamed 
home.  He  at  once  went  to  his  study  and 
worked  often  till  long  beyond  midnight 
He  then  took  a  plate  of  soup  and  retired 
for  the  night.  His  bed  was  merely  a  sack 
filled  with  straw.  Only  just  before  his 
death  could  he  be  brought  to  use  a  mat- 
tress stuffed  with  feathers. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  Joseph^s  daily 
routine  shows  that  the  life  of  a  really 
hard-working  and  conscientious  monarch 
is  one  of  the  hardest  in  existence.  The 
important  political  events  of  his  reign  are 
beyond  our  province.  It  therefore  mere- 
ly remains  for  usf  to  tell  very  briefly  the 
sad  story  of  his  end. 

The  severe  labors  to  which  Joseph  sur- 
rendered himself  had  by  the  year  1787 
begun  to  tell  seriously  upon  a  frame  which 
contained  the  seeds  of  consumption.  His 
physical  weakness  was  aggravated  by  the 
failure  of  his  various  reforming  measures 
and  by  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788.  Jo- 
seph's ecclesiastical  changes  had  brought 
down  upon  him  the  most  violent  denun- 
ciations from  every  section  of  the  Austrian 
clei^.  The  nobility,  for  whose  insolence 
toward  the  lower  and  middle  classes  he 
felt  the  most  burning  indignation,  regard- 
ed him  with  inveterate  hatred.  He  had 
always  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claims 
of  birth,  and  had  presented  commoners  to 
episcopal  sees  and  to  high  posts  in  the 
civil  service.  Worse  than  this,  he  had 
bestowed  patents  of  nobility  on  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  worthy  banker,  Joseph  Michael 
Arnstein,  who,  moreover,  was  a  Jew. 
Joseph  evidently  held  the  doctrine  that 
before  the  state,  as  represented  by  him- 
self, all  men  were  equal.  When  a  noble- 
man mildly  hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  if  he,  Joseph,  were  to  consoitmore 
with  the  nobles,  his  equals,  and  less  with 
people  who  were  absolutely  of  no  birth  at 
all,  like  Mozart  for  instance,  who  was  only 
a  musician,  Joseph  turned  on  the  speaker 
and  retorted,  **  If  I  wished  to  keep  com- 
pany only  with  my  equals,  I  should  have 
to  go  down  to  the  vault  in  the  Capuchins 
and  pass  my  days  among  the  coffins  of  my 
ancestors." 

During  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788 
Joseph  caught  a  bad  fever  in  the  Hun- 
garian marshes.  He  recovered  from  this 
first  illness,  but  the  end  was  evidently 
close  at  hand.  The  emperor  had  grown 
thin  and  pale,  his  voice,  once  so  strong, 
had  sunk  to  a  husky  whisper,  his  clear 
blue  eyes — **  imperial  "  blue  as  bis  friends 
bad  fondly  called  them — had  become  weak 
and  watery.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  physicians,  he  still  continued  his 
labors  on  behalf  of  the  state.     Meantime 


his  political  troubles  grew  and  multiplied  ; 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  had  introduced 
extensive  leforms  with  the  view  of  uniting 
those  provinces  more  closely  to  the  central 
government  of  Vienna,  were  in  active  re- 
volt. The  Hungarian  magnates,  furious 
at  his  generous  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
miserable  serfs,  were  openly  threatening 
insurrection.  At  last,  on  January  28th, 
1790,  Joseph  found  himself  compelled  to 
issue  the  celebrated  decree  by  which  ho 
revoked  all  his  reforms.  From  this  blow 
he  never  recovered  ;  he  began  to  sink 
rapidly,  and  on  February  12th  his  chief 
physician  informed  him  that  there  was  no 
hope. 

Even  on  his  death-bed  more  troubles 
were  to  come  upon  him.  On  the  1 5th, 
after  saying  farewell  to  his  generals,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  take  leave  of  the  wife 
of  his  nephew  Francis,  Elizabeth  of  Wur- 
temberg.  The  latter,  a  pretty  and  engag- 
ing princess,  had  always  been  a  favorite  of 
his,  and  her  affection  had  done  much  to 
brighten  the  last  sad  months  of  his  reign. 
The  princess  was  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  Joseph,  fearing  lest  his 
ghastly  appearance  might  cause  her  a  sud- 
den shock,  bade  his  room  be  darkened, 
with  the  exception  of  one  taper  which 
stood  at  some  distance  from  his  bed. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  young  princess 
entered  the  gloomy  chamber  and  heard 
his  first  faltering  words  of  greeting  than 
she  fainted  away  and  had  to  be  carried 
out.  A  few  hours  after  she  was  seized 
with  the  pangs  of  labor,  and  was  deliv- 
ered prematurely  of  a  child  amid  frightful 
sufferings.  By  the  dawn  of  February 
I7th  she  was  dead.  The  lord  chamber- 
lain.  Count  Rosenberg,  had  to  communi-' 
cate  the  news  of  this  sad  event  to  the  dy- 
ing emperor.  On  hearing  it,  Joseph  cried 
out — 

**  O  Lord  !  Thy  will  be  done  !  what  I 
suffer  no  tongue  can  tell  I  I  thought  I 
was  prepared  to  bear  all  the  agony  of 
death  which  the  Lord  would  vouchsafe  to 
lay  upon  me  ;  but  this  dreadful  calamity 
exceeds  everything  that  I  have  suffered  in 
this  miserable  world.'* 

The  emperor  remained  for  some  hours 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  He,  however,  rallied 
enough  to  add  a  few  codicils  to  his  will, 
leaving  legacies  to  old  servants  and  to  the 
widows  of  certain  deserving  officers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  Turkish  war.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19th  the  emperor  made  his  peace 
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with  God,  and  in  the  early  moraing  of 
February  20th  he  passed  away. 

Joseph  II.  was  succeeded  in  all  his  dig- 
nities by  his  brother  Leopold,  a  ruler  who, 
though  a  dilettante  and  a  profligate,  pos- 
sessed political  and  diplomatic  talents  of 
the  highest  order.  With  bis  accession 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
Austria.     It  falls  to  the  imperial  house  of 


Hapsburg,  as  the  chief  representatiTe  of 
the  old  regime^  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  against  the  civil  and  military  propa- 
gandism  of  the  French  Revolution.  Aod 
as  that  event  is  usually  taken  as  setting  »d 
end  to  the  shallow  yet  splendid  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  here  that  we  pro- 
pose  to  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  old 
court  of  Vienna. — Temple  Bar. 


-•♦•• 


ELEPHANT  KBAALa 


BT    SIR   W.    H.     GRBGORT. 


On  arriving  at  Aden,  I  found  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  inviting  me 
to  make  no  arrangements  on  reaching  that 
island,  as  there  was  to  be  an  Elephant 
Kraal  early  in  February  at  a  place  about' 
fifty  miles  from  Colombo.  This  was  very 
exciting  news  to  one  during  whose  govern- 
ment of  nearly  six  years  in  Ceylon,  there 
had  not  been  a  single  kraal. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  private  concern 
Ifot  up  by  certain  chiefs  of  the  Western 
Provinces  as  a  compliment  to  their  new 
governor.  They  took  the  entire  expense 
on  themselves  of  driving  in  the  elephants, 
and  of  erecting  some  very  pretty  and  com- 
fortable houses,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
talipot  palm,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Governor  and  his  party,  and  of  the 
local  officials.  The  promoters  of  the  en- 
tertainment, however,  expected  to  recoup 
themselves  for  their  outlay  by  the  sale  of 
the  captured  elephants,  but  the  sport  alone 
would  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 
It  seldom  comes,  it  is  true,  for  kraals  are 
not  an  every-day  occurrence.  In  1866 
one  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburjnrh  ;  and  another  in  1882  in  honor 
of  the  English  princes  ;  but  though  few 
and  far  between,  yet  tradition  keeps  alive 
the  story,  and  what  Epsom  is  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  a  **  corrida  de  Toros*'  to 
Spaniards,  such  is  a  kraal  to  the  Singalese. 
'Oiey  will  go  any  distance  to  one,  and  are 
as  knowing  and  as  garrulous  about  ele- 
phants and  their  doings  as  the  most  thor- 
ough **  Aficionado''  about  Manchegan 
bulls. 

After  a  pleasant  morning  drive  and  a 
subsequent  short  ride  along  a  bridle  path 
we  reached  our  destination,  and  found 
our  leaf  cottages  very  prettily  situated  in 
a  meadow  by  the  side  of  a  clear  stream. 


We  were .  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Governor  in  this  pleasant  bivouac,  and 
much  enjoyed  the  hospitality.  The  kraal 
itself  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  which 
flanked  our  meadow.  It  was  constructed 
at  the  end  of  a  valley,  and  ran  up  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and  was  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent.  The  word  **  Kraal  "  is  Dutch, 
and  is  identical  with  the  Spanish  **  Cor- 
ral "  or  enclosure  ;  and  the  present  en- 
closure was  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
sunk  into  the  ground.  Cross-bars  lashed 
to  them  by  tough  creepers  from  the  jungle, 
gave  the  palisade  great  strength,  aod 
peeled  pointed  sticks  were  arranged  along 
it  to  repulse  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  captive  elephants  to  break  out.  A 
grand  stand,  large  enough  to  hold  fifty 
persons,  was  erected  over  the  palisade  in 
a  position  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  kraal,  and  a  small  kind  of  crow's  nest 
was  placed  just  over  the  opening  through 
which  the  elephantn  were  to  l^  driven. 
From  that  post  the  Governor  and  a  few 
friends  would  be  able  to  see  the  first  rush 
of  the  huge  beasts  into  the  kraal  ;  and  we 
were  strictly  enjoined  when  the  time  ar- 
rived not  to  speak  or  cough,  and  above  all 
things,  not  to  smoke,  lest  suspicion  being 
aroused,  the  elephants  should  turn  back. 

In  the  evening  the  Governor  invited  the 
two  native  chiefs  who  were  getting  up  the 
hunt  to  dinner.  They  informed  us  that 
the  herd  was  well  surrounded,  and  thoy 
hop^  to  drive  them  in  next  mominfl^. 
We  had  much  elephant  talk,  and  broke 
up  full  of  expectation. 

The  morning  came,  but  with  it  the  ad- 
verse news  that  the  herd  had  fallen  back, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  driving  in  that 
day  ;  but  in  order  that  time  might  not 
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hang  heavily  upon  as,  a  fish  kraal  was 
proposed  for  our  amusement  in  the  after- 
noon. This  was  effected  in  a  lovely  spot 
where  a  large  pool  of  a  couple  of  acres  in 
extent  was  hemmed  in  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
and  filled  by  the  river  tumbling  through  a 
rocky  defile  above  it.  The  fish  which  oc- 
cupied the  pool  were  driven  into  a  comer 
by  nets  ;  in  it  were  placed  boughs  and 
logs  of  wood,  under  which  they  hid.  At 
length  the  net  completely  surrounded  the 
corner,  which  seemed  alive  with  fish. 
They  were  a  species  of  carp,  almost  all 
small — scarcely  any  reaching  2  lb.  in 
weight,  but  they  jumped  like  the  best 
Irish  steeplechasers.  The  net  was  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  and  many  of  them  cleared  it  gallantly 
and  got  off  safely  into  the  open  water. 
A  prodigious  quantity  were  captured  at 
last  and  distributed  among  the  beaters, 
who  received  them  with  much  satisfaction, 
iisb  curry  being  a  special  dainty. 

Next  day  good  news  arrived  that  though 
the  elephants  had  broken  through  the 
inner  circle  the  day  before,  yet  that  they 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  outer  cordon 
and  were  expected  to  enter  the  kraal  be- 
fore noon.  In  elephant-catching  there 
are  two  cordons,  one  in  advance,  the 
other  some  distance  behind,  to  turn  the 
elephants  if  they  grow  restive  and  succeed 
in  breaking  back.  They  are  driven  very 
slowly,  only  a  few  miles  a  day.  There 
were  from  500  to  600  beaters  employed, 
who  were  relieved  by  a  succession  of  new* 
comers  from  the  villages  on  these  occa- 
sions. When  dusk  advances,  a  halt  is 
proclaimed  and  a  cordon  of  fires  in  a  con- 
stant blaze  prevents  the  retreat  of  the  ele- 
phants during  the  night.  Next  day  after 
breakfast,  we  went  up  to  the  kraal  and 
took  our  silent  untobaccofied  station  in 
the  crow's  nest  over  the  entrance.  We 
heard  the  wild  cries  of  the  beaters  appar- 
ently near,  louder  and  louder,  quicker  and 
quicker  came  the  shots.  We  knew  the 
great  beasts  were  close  at  hand,  all  at  once 
we  held  our  breath,  we  saw  the  jungle 
wave,  and  then  heard  the  crash  of  trees, 
and  on  rushed  headlong  into  the  kraal 
eleven  elephants,  bearing  down  everything 
before  them.  "  Now  we  may  light  our 
cigars,"  we  cried,  and  so  we  did.  In  an 
instant  the  palisades  in  the  space  left  open 
for  the  entry  were  securely  fixed  and  all 
hope  of  escape  impossible.  The  next  step 
was  to  beat  down  the  jungle  within  the 
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kraal,  in  order  that  the  noosers  might  have 
every  opportunity  of  easy  approach.  An 
opening  was  made  in  the  enclosure,  and 
six  tame  elephants  stalked  into  it.  Two 
turned  tail  the  moment  the  wild  herd  ap- 
proached them,  and  were  so  frightened  that 
they  would  do  nothing,  so  they  were  ig- 
nominiouslv  turned  out,  and  four  remained 
for  the  work  ;  two  of  them  gigantic  old 
tuskers  who  knew  their  business  and  never 
quailed.  The  poor  captives,  among  whom 
were  two  mothers  with  calves,  kept  con- 
stantly together,  thinking  their  safety  lay 
in  union.  The  great  object  was  to  pen 
them  in  some  spot,  in  order  that  the 
noosers  might  get  to  their  feet  and  fix  the 
rope  upon  them.  It  was  a  most  striking 
scene,  the  rush  of  the  beasts  bearing  down 
everything  crashing  and  waving  before 
them,  and  all  at  once  brought  to  a  stand- 
still hy  the  sight  of  the  huge  tusker  step- 
ing  gravely  out  and  barring  the  way  with 
is  gigantic  head.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
perfect  symbol  of  the  ./Eschylean  inexor- 
able resistless  fate,  something  treading 
slowly,  noiselessly,  bearing  with  it  utter 
irretrievable  ruin.  The  deliberation  and 
calmness  of  the  approach  was  a  terrible 
sight,  nothing  appeared  but  the  enormous 
head  and  the  trunk  which  touched  the 
ground,  and  the  bright  colors  of  the 
riders  ;  all  the  rest  was  hidden  in  the  foli- 
age. The  poor  prisoners  halted,  gazed, 
knew  their  master,  and  bolted  another 
way  ;  to  be  again  encountered  by  his  com- 
rade. At  last  a  roar,  or  rather  a  shriek, 
and  a  violent  trumpeting  denoted  that  a 
capture  had  been  effected.  The  rope  was 
fixed  on  the  leg  of  a  calf,  a  small  one,  but 
for  all  that  he  made  a  good  fight.  One  of 
the  large  elephants  dragged  him  down  by 
the  rope  to  a  tree  in  the  corner  of  the 
kraal  by  which  a  small  stream  was  running 
and  there  he  was  tied  up.  Both  on  this 
and  on  other  occasions  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  good-natured  manner  in  which  the 
tame  elephants  handled  their  prisoners. 
They  pushed  them  to  the  very  spot  where 
they  wished  them  to  go,  and  when  theie 
kept  them  perfectly  steady  till  the  tying- 
up  process  was  effected.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  beat  or  hurt  them.  They 
seemed  as  it  were  to  say  '*  there  is  not  the 
slightest  use  in  resistance,"  and  the  cap- 
tives after  a  very  short  struggle  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  that  view  of  the  case.  The 
noosing  and  tying- up  process  was  con- 
tinued the  next  day,  but  we  were  obliged 
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to  leave  and  failed  in  consequence  to  see  a 
very  touching  episode.  The  calf  of  one 
of  the  cow  elephants  was  noosed,  the 
mother  did  her  best  to  save  it,  but  when 
it  was  dragged  away  by  the  huge  tame 
tuskers  she  gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle, 
and  retired  into  the  rank  of  the  still  free 
wild  ones.  The  young  elephant  was  tied 
to  a  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  kraal  within 
three  or  four  yards  of  the  largest  concourse 
of  spectators.  The  wild  elephants  being 
again  driven  round  the  kraal  passed  near 
the  spot,  and  this  time  the  poor  cow 
walked  deliberately  out  from  her  fellows 
and  came  down  to  her  calf,  with  whom 
she  remained  the  whole  day,  comforting 
and  petting  it  with  her  trunk,  and  not 
paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the  stones  and 
sticks  and  bad  language  which  were  con- 
stantly hurled  at  ner.  At  last  she  too 
submitted  to  be  tied  up  without  resist;^nce. 
The  Governor's  party  left  that  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  remaining 
elephants  were  secured  without  loss  of  life 
or  accident. 

It  was  notified  to  me  on  my  arrival  by 
the  Kandyan  chiefs  of  the  North- Western 
Province  that  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
friendship  which  used  to  exist  between  us 
during  my  term  of  government,  they  were 
about  to  offer  me  the  compliment  of  a 
kraal  on  a  great  scale  in  the  wild  regions 
of  Iheir  province. 

They  were  already  busily  engaged  in  a 
drive  of  the  elephants  which  abounded 
th(re,  and  were  employing  a  prodigious 
force  of  beaters,  from  1500  to  2000  men. 
It  is  probable  there  was  some  exaggeration 
in  the  number  ;  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  vast  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
was  being  beaten  by  them  toward  one 
point  where  the  site  for  a  kraal  had  been 
selected.  News  reached  us  from  time  to 
time  of  large  herds  of  elephants  being  on 
the  move.  It  was  said  that  120  had  been 
counted  within  the  circle,  and  among  them 
a  large  and  formidable  tusker.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  liberality  of  our  enter- 
tainers ;  they  had  erected  a  large  and 
tasteful  house  of  talipot  leaves  close  to  the 
kraal  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's  party  and  myself. 

The  Governor  at  first  did  not  intend  to 
be  present,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  change  his  mind,  much  to  my 
gratification,  as  I  again  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  society.     lie  was  accompanied  by 


Lady  and  Miss  Gordon,  which  made  the 
party  very  agreeable. 

We  received  notice  that  on  the  5th  of 
March,  the  elephants  would  be  close  to 
the  kraal.  Rumors  went  abroad  that 
about  sixty  elephants  were  being  driven, 
the  rest  having  either  escaped  by  their 
own  exertions,  or  having  been  allowed  to 
depart  as  the  number  was  unmanageable. 
On  the  5th  accordingly,  we  all  departed 
from  Kandy  at  early  morn,  breakfasted  at 
his  beautiful  residence  near  Eorunegala 
with  the  Government  agent  or  satrap  of 
the  North- Western  Province,  and  reached 
the  kraal,  which  lay  about  30  miles  due 
west  of  Eorunegala,  at  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  I  was  most 
astonished  at  the  scene  which  met  the  eye. 
A  considerable  town  of  leaf  huts  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up,  and  the  high  road  was 
lined  with  shops  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
wares.  Further  down,  in  the  almost  dry 
bed,  and  by  the  banks  of  a  large  river, 
were  rows  of  bullock  carts,  each  of  them 
the  abode  of  visitors,  temporary  hotels, 
and  occupied  by  more  than  one  sleeper, 
while  there  was  just  enough  water  for 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  toilets.  Branch- 
ing from  the  high  road  and  leading  to  the 
kraal,  was  a  by-road,  and  on  each  side  of 
it  were  constructed  houses  made  of  talipot 
leaves,  and  inhabited  by  members  of  the 
civil  service,  and  other  well-to-do  folk. 
They  seemed  to  be  filled  with  ladies  in  the 
gay  and  light  attire  of  tropical  costume. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  5000  per- 
sons, independently  of  the  beaters,  in  this 
temporary  camp,  over  which  a  week  pre- 
viously nothing  had  been  passing  except 
wild  beasts.  On  reaching  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  we  were  welcomed  by  a  proces- 
sion of  elephants,  and  marched  behind 
them  in  state  to  the  spacious  bungalow 
erected  by  the  Kandyan  chiefs  for  our 
reception.  It  was  very  prettily  arranged 
and  decorated,  with  about  ten  rooms,  and 
not  more  than  five  minutes*  walk  from  the 
kraal. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  kraal. 
There  were  about  two  acres  of  ground  en- 
closed by  a  strong  stockade,  and  a  beauti- 
ful two-storied  grand  stand  had  been 
erected,  with  upper  and  lower  compart- 
ments, from  which  all  the  operations  could 
be  well  seen. 

It  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with 
scarlet  and  white  drapery  ;  the  arms  of 
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the  Governor  and  of  myself  were  em- 
blazoned on  it,  and  it  was  carpeted  like  a 
drawing-room.  We  were  in  great  hopes 
of  being  summoned  to  it  on  the  following 
day,  as  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  the 
elephants  were  close  to  the  river,  and  once 
they  were  o?er  it  all  the  rest  was  a  matter 
of  plain  sailing,  and  of  a  few  hours'  des- 
perate driving.  But  the  next  day  came, 
and  then  the  next  day  and  the  next.  Each 
day  brought  with  it  its  own  tales  ;  one 
person  confidently  asserting  he  had  seen 
the  elephants  close  to  the  river  ;  another 
being  positive  he  too  had  seen  them,  but 
several  miles  away,  and  the  last  tidings 
bearer  was  right.  On  Sunday  we  had  di- 
vine service  at  the  Governor's  bungalow, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ireland  Jones  preached 
to  a  large  and  attentive  audience  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives  an  admirable  sermon  on 
the  text,  **  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills." 
Still,  the  beasts  of  the  forest  would  not  or 
did  not  advance.  We  heard  rumors  of  a 
particularly  fierce  cow  elephant  with  a  very 
young  calf  at  her  feet,  disarranging  the 
line  by  desperate  attacks  on  the  beaters, 
who  could  only  repulse  her  by  firing  bul- 
lets at  her  from  their  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  fire-arms  ;  and,  indeed,  such  mar- 
vellous arms  could  never  have  been  seen 
elsewhere  :  Portuguese  and  Dutch  barrels 
adapted  to  fiint- locks,  old  Tower  muskets, 
huge  pistols,  blunderbusses.  They  all, 
however,  made  a  noise  and  frightened  the 
elephants  ;  but  they  did  more  than  that : 
they  killed  two  beaters  by  being  indiscrim- 
inately  discharged.  One  of  the  victims, 
a  poor  boy,  had  climbed  a  tree  to  see  the 
sport,  when  a  shot  fired  in  the  air  wounded 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  shortly  after- 
ward. 

As  may  be  supposed,  time  began  to 
hang  heavily  ;  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
and  the  camp  being  surrounded  by  jungle, 
it  was  reached  by  little  air.  It  was  a 
mercy  that  we  were  not  all  attacked  by 
some  disorder.  No  exercise  was  possible, 
partly  from  the  thickness  of  the  covert  all 
around,  and  partly  owing  to  the  strict  in  • 
junctions  which  were  circulated  that  no 
one  WAS  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  ele- 
phants for  fear  of  heading  them  back. 

There  were  not  many  episodes  to  be- 
guile the  time  :  one  night  an  assault  was 
committed  by  a  wild  rogue  elephant, 
which  invaded  the  camp  and  attacked  and 
ill  treated  two  small  tame  elephants  on  the 


outskirts.  He  was  watched  for  next 
night,  but  departed  never  to  return  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  volley  from  some  sportsmen, 
who  failed  to  bring  in  his  tail.  Then 
there  were  horse  races,  and  much  hard  and 
dangerous  riding  in  them,  as  is  sure  to  be 
the  case  when  the  planters  gather  together. 
They  were  succeeded  by  elephant  races, 
and  very  grave,  grotesque  affairs  they 
were.  Whichever  got  the  lead  retained 
it,  as  in  the  best  part  of  the  course,  and 
especially  at  the  finish,  there  was  only 
room  for  one.  The  delays  and  the  ex- 
cuses for  the  non  arrival  of  the  elephants 
continued  into  the  new  week,  and  at  last 
became  so  intolerable  that  we  all  deter- 
mined  to  depart,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
12th,  having  been  at  the  kraal  since 
Wednesday  the  5th,  we  revolted,  packed 
up  our  things  and  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  when  in  rushed  a  messenger  in 
hot  haste,  and  informed  us  that  the  whole 
herd  would  be  diiven  in  within  five  min- 
utes. And  sure  enough  we  heard  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  close  at  hand,  accom- 
panied with  the  reports  of  all  manner  of 
fire-arms.  We  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
dash  in  of  the  huge  beasts,  who  lan  round 
the  stockade  seeking  an  exit,  but  in  vain. 
At  every  point  there  were  spearmen,  and 
the  open  space  by  which  they  entered  was 
instantly  closed  up.  It  was  difficult  at 
first  to  see  them  as  they  took  refuge  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  covert.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  beat  down  all  the 
brushwood,  to  enable  the  noosers  to  go  to 
work,  and  four  tame  elephants  marched  in 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  most  amusing 
to  see  the  perfectly  business-like  manner 
with  which  they  performed  their  task. 
They  soon  found  out  the  few  trees  which 
were  beyond  their  strength  and  they 
troubled  themselves  no  more  with  them. 
The  others  they  rocked  to  and  fro  till  they 
overthrew  them,  and  then  walked  along 
them  breaking  off  the  branches,  and  con- 
verting in  a  short  time  that  which  was  pre- 
viously a  thick  jungle  into  level  ground. 
One  large  dark-colored  elephant  showed 
remarkable  skill  and  sagacity,  and  we  were 
all  admiring  his  cleveiness  as  he  worked 
away  just  under  the  stand  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  All  at  once  a  frightful  oc- 
currence took  place.  The  Mahout  sitting 
on  his  shoulders  dropped  his  goad,  and 
the  man  behind  him,  who  was  the  regular 
attendant  on  the  beast,  got  down  to  pick 
it  up.     In  an  instant  the  elephant  turned 
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on  hitn,  seized  him  with  his  trunk,  threw 
him  down,  knelt  upon  him  and  drove  his 
tush  (lower  tooth),  for  he  was  not  a  tusker, 
right  through  his  body.  The  tush  was 
broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the  blow. 
He  then  actually  mashed  him  with  his 
knees.  The  Mahout  kept  his  seat  all  this 
time,  but  vainly  urged  the  beast  to  rise. 
At  last,  having  satiated  his  revenge,  he 
got  up  and  allowed  himself,  all  dripping 
from  the  mouth  with  his  victim's  blood, 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  enclosure  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene  close  under  the  eyes  of  a 
number  of  ladies,  who,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  men,  were  altogether  upset.  The 
Governor  at  once  ordered  the  proceedings 
to  bo  stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
poor  native's  death  was  instantaneous,  for 
he  was  crushed  into  a  mass.  It  turned 
out  afterward  that  the  elephant  ought 
never  to  have  been  worked  that  day,  as 
he  had  given  unmistakable  signs  of  being 
*'  in  must,"  and  had  always  been  more  or 
less  illiempered.  The  drivers,  however, 
had  no  misgivings,  and  so  the  owner  did 
not  interfere.  But  the  poor  man  who  fell 
a  victim  ought  to  have  had  every  cause 
for  misgiving,  as  the  elephant  had  an  old 
grudge  against  him  on  account  of  ill  treat- 
ment, and  had  three  times  before  at- 
tempted to  kill  him.  An  elephant  does 
not  forget  ill-treatment,  but  will  long  bide 
his  time. 

On  returning  to  the  kraal  the  process  of 
noosing  was  begun  and  was  most  admir- 
ably carried  on.  At  the  former  kraal, 
owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  drivers  of 
elephants  coming  from  different  districts, 
there  were  constant  failures  and  disap- 
pointments, and  even  when  a  noosing  was 
effected  the  ropes  seemed  continually  to 
break  like  pack-thread.  When  one  con- 
siders the  enormous  weight  of  the  captured 
animal  and  the  strain  of  his  struggling  one 
way  and  the  tame  elephant  another  it 
seems  a  miracle  that  any  rope  can  stand  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  did  their 
work  bravely.  They  were  said  to  be  made 
of  cowhide.  Two  of  the  largest  tamed 
elephants  were  furnished  with  these  ropes, 
which  were  about  forty  feet  long  and  fast- 
ened round  their  shoulders.  When  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurred  and  the 
herd  of  wild  elephants  was  stopped  and 
mixed  in  together,  the  nooser,  rope  in 
hand,  entered  the  crowd  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary courage,   slipped  it  over  the 


first  hind  leg  that  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  then  with  one  tag  the  strug- 
gle began.  One  man  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  ;  he  ran  in  front  of  the 
tame  elephant  to  which  he  belonged, 
armed  only  with  a  spear,  and  several  tiroes 
turned  with  this  weapon  the  attack  of  wild 
ones  who  resented  his  approach. 

The  levelling  of  the  jungle  was  a  shorter 
job  than  it  seemed  likely  to  be.  The 
rushings  to  and  fro  of  a  herd  of  twenty- 
six  wild  elephants,  for  that  number  were 
enclosed,  soon  made  the  rough  places 
smooth,  and  the  noosing  proceeded  vigor- 
ously. The  famous  cow  of  whose  fierce- 
ness we  had  heard  so  much  was  one  of  the 
captives.  She  had  a  very  wee  elephant  at 
her  foot,  which  we  thought  would  every 
minute  be  smothered  in  the  thick  mud 
of  a  pond  within  the  kraal  which  the  cap- 
tives had,  by  constantly  running  through 
it,  worked  up  into  a  tenacious  mass.  The 
little  fellow,  however,  struggled  manfully 
for  his  liberty  ;  but  the  poor  mother  had 
lost  her  courage,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
her  wounds,  and  soon  gave  in.  Indeed 
there  was  but  little  resistance.  Six  weeks' 
continual  driving  had  taken  the  steel  out 
of  them.  They  looked  thoroughly  woe- 
begone and  very  sorry  for  themselves. 
One  alone  fought  valiantly  for  his  liberty. 
He  was  a  large  dark  elephant  and  did  not 
generally  go  with  the  herd  but  by  himself. 
On  several  occasions,  as  the  row  of  three 
or  four  tame  elephants  advanced  toward 
him,  he  rushed  at  them — 

**  And  thrice  came  on  in  fury. 
And  thrice  tamed  back  iu  dread — " 

but  his  courage  failed  and  he  again  re- 
treated. 

At  last,  however,  he  got  his  chance  and 
did  not  miss  it.  Generally  the  pursuing 
elephants  had  a  larger  tusker  leading  by 
about  three  parts  of  a  length,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  worsting  him.  This  time 
a  small  one  took  the  lead,  it  was  less  in 
height  than  the  wild  one,  but  strong  and 
well  fed.  The  moment  the  captive  saw 
the  change  in  the  ranks  he  came  on  in 
right  good  earnest,  dashed  at  the  small 
one  and  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  trunk, 
a  tremendous  stroke  and  apparently  over- 
whelming ;  but  the  little  fellow  stood  it 
manfully,  and,  charging  in  turn,  struck 
his  antagonist  with  his  forehead  just  in  the 
shoulder  and  knocked  him  right  back  and 
down  a  bank  near  the  scene  of  the  en- 
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counter.  The  wild  one  never  charged 
again,  but  was  the  last  captured,  and  very 
dangerous  He  perfectly  understood  all 
that  was  going  on  and  made  little  of  the 
devices  to  catch  him.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  his  walks  he  always  passed  by  a  particu- 
lar tree  ;  in  this  a  native  was  perched, 
holding  a  rope  with  an  open  noose  which 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  which  was  covered 
with  leaves.  He  at  once  walked  up  to  it, 
pushed  the  leaves  aside,  took  up  the  noose 
with  his  trunk  and  threw  it  out  of  his  way 
contemptuously.  He  at  last  gave  in  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  kraal  was  over  I  asked  a  Singalese 
gentleman  whether  it  would  ever  be  possi- 
ble to  train  such  a  large  and  fierce  animal  ? 

'*  I  bought  him/'  said  this  gentleman, 
*^  at  a  high  price,  and  he  walked  off  two 
or  three  days  after  his  capture  to  my  estate 
about  50  miles  away.  He  was  in  charge 
of  two  tame  elephants.  He  is  a  most 
docile,  intelligent  fellow,  and  will  soon  be 
of  great  value.*' 

The  Governor's  party  left  that  evening, 
and  in  the  two  following  days  the  remain- 
ing elephants  were  noosed,  sold,  and 
Kraaltown  relapsed  again  into   wilderness. 

A  great  defd  of  adverse  comment  has 
been  made  on  these  kraals.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  cruel  as  regards  the  peasants 
who  drive,  the  chiefs  who  are  at  expense 
in  getting  them  up,  and  the  elephants 
which  are  captured.  I  cannot  accept  any 
of  these  unfavorable  criticisms.  From  all 
I  can  hear,  both  the  peasants  and  the 
chiefs  are  greatly  pleased  at  the  rare 
chance  which  presents  itself  of  carrying 
out  a  kraal.  They  took  the  opportunity 
of  paying  me  the  compliment  of  offering 
it  to  me,  and  I  believe  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  their  own.  It  may  look  as  if 
strong  compulsion  were  employed  to  keep 
from  1200  to  2000  men  constantly  beat- 
ing for  six  weeks,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  men  were  near  their  vil- 
lages, that  the  work  was  very  easy,  in 
fact  not  work  at  all,  and  that  the  strong, 
hardy  Kandyans  are  all  intensely  fond  ojf 
field  sports.  As  for  the  chiefs,  their  ex- 
penditure was  but  small,  and  they  re- 
couped much  of  it  by  the  sale  of  the  ele- 
phants. There  was  no  mistake  as  to  their 
intense  enjoyment  of  it.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  great  Kandyan  magnate,  whom 
we  had  admired  the  day  before  in  his  im- 

gosing  costume,  all  gold  and  color,  now 
e  was  half  naked,  tattered,  torn,  perspir- 


ing, and  almost  hoarse  from  shouting,  but 
still  full  of  go  and  excitement.  As  I  said 
before,  the  kraal  is  their  great  fair,  their 
Derby,  and  they  and  all  the  population 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  another  some 
years  hence  when  an  opportunity  occurs. 
As  for  the  elephants,  if  they  had  tongues 
to  speak,  and  they  certainly  can  do  every- 
thing but  speak,  I  am  confident  they 
would  say,  *'  If  we  are  to  be  killed  for 
spott  or  captured  for  use,  let  us  by  all 
means  be*captured  by  a  kraal.  We  shall 
be  well  taken  care  of  for  the  re^t  of  our 
lives,  get  a  treat  of  sugar  now  and  then 
which  we  dearly  love,  have  to  perform  a 
moderate  amount  of  work,  for  we  are  the 
best  judges  as  to  what  we  can  do,  and  as 
for  kind  treatment,  leave  that  to  us  ;  we 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  if  ill-used  to  *  know  the  reason  why. '  " 
It  is  true  that  about  one  in  five  is  sup- 
posed to  die  of  those  captured  in  a  kraal, 
either  from  pining  or  from  wounds,  though 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  that  had  died  in  the 
kraal  just  described,  except  the  cow, 
which  had  been  grievously  wounded.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  elephants  which  aie 
caught  by  license  not  more  than  two  out 
of  five  survive.  They  are  caught  by 
trackers,  who  creep  after  them  in  the 
jungle,  noose  them,  and  tie  them  up  to  a 
tree.  Many  of  those  so  tied  up  are  left 
to  die  of  absolute  starvation,  while  the 
captors  are  hunting  others ;  and  many 
more  perish  by  the  wounds  they  receive 
in  their  struggles,  as  they  cannot  be  tied 
up  as  effectually  by  the  hunters  as  by  the 
aid  of  tame  elephants,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  increased  length  of  rope  there  are  in- 
creased injuries  in  the  struggle.  If,  there- 
fore, elephants  are  wanted  for  the  public 
service,  or  if  they  are  becoming  too  nu- 
merous and  too  saucy  in  any  particular 
district  where  the  population  is  large 
enough  to  carry  out  a  kraal,  I  should  cer- 
tainly prefer  giving  permission  for  their 
capture  by  that  mode  rather  than  by 
license,  though,  of  course,  if  elephants 
must  be  caught  in  the  wild  and  uninhab- 
ited districts  this  can  only  be  done  by 
hunters. 

And  now  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  about  my  poor,  huge,  affec- 
tionate, useful,  clever  favorites  ?  I  have 
the  greatest  attachment  to  them,  and  have 
in  consequence  seen  much  of  them — or 
rather  I  should  say,  having  seen  much  of 
them,  I  have  conceived  a  great  attachment 
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to  them.  Some  of  them,  I  acknowledge, 
are  like  some  of  our  friends — not  quite  as 
easy-going  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  some- 
what capricious  in  temper,  and  too  easily 
provoked.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  if 
you  lake  the  first  ten  men  you  meet,  and 
if  you  take  the  first  ten  elephants,  and  in- 
quire carefully  into  the  dispositions  of 
each  batch,  vou  will  find  far  more  can- 
tankerousness  among  the  men  than  among 
the  beasts.  Now,  I  have  no  particular 
sentimentality  for  big  beasts — a  hippopot- 
amus is  a  sensual,  unattractive  brute  with- 
out affection  ;  a  rhinoceros  is  a  malignant 
wretch,  **  monstrum  nullft.  virtute  redemp- 
tum,"  who  hunts,  and  would  gladly  kill 
the  keeper  who  feeds  him  daily  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  super- 
cilious, dissatisfied,  ever-grumbling,  un- 
lovable, and  unloving  creature  than  the 
camel.  I  acknowledge  that  the  way  to 
an  elephant's  heart  is  through  his  stomach, 
but  once  touch  that  chord  by  means  of 
your  fruit-leavings — mango-stones,  pine- 
apple rinds,  overripe  oranges,  etc. — and 
you  will  see  his  little  pig  eyes  gleaming  on 
you  with  melting  affection.  There  was 
an  elephant  named  Bombera  who  was  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a  stone  dam,  in- 
tended to  close  up  a  river,  and  thereby 
form  a  lake,  at  Newera  Eliya  in  Ceylon. 
To  watch  this  elephant  working  was  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  place.  He  first  of  all 
drew  down  from  the  quarry  the  huge  stone 
that  was  to  be  used  ;  he  then  undid  the 
chain  by  which  he  had  drawn  it.  He 
next  proceeded  to  roll  it  with  his  forehead 
along  the  narrow  stone  embankment,  or 
rather  wall,  till  he  fitted  it  exactly  into  its 
place.  On  one  side  of  the  waJl  was  a 
precipice,  on  the  other  a  deep  lake.  As 
the  stone  was  being  pushed  by  his  fore- 
head, it  would  at  one  time  incline  to  the 
lake,  at  another,  over  the  precipice  ;  but 
he  immediately  made  it  straight  again  with 
his  foot.  He  was  doing  as  much  work  as 
ten  men,  far  more  quickly  and  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  skilled  mason.  On  one  oc 
casion  several  friends  were  present  watch- 
ing  the  proceedings.  There  was  a  heavy 
sledge  hammer  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
some  one  asked  if  he  would  take  it  up  and 
break  a  very  large  rock  close  to  it.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work  said  we  were 
asking  too  much,  but  the  Mahout,  who 
heard  the  conversation,  replied  gravely, 
^'  Bombera  can  do  and  will  do  everything 
he  is  aaked  ;''  and  ho  said  something  to 


the  elephant,  who  took  up  the  sledge  as  if 
it  were  a  feather,  and  knocked  the  stone 
to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes.  '^  Now  take 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it,"  said  the  Mar 
hout  ;  upon  which  the  animal  stuck  the 
sledge  in  his  mouth  and  walked  off  with 
it  as  if  he  was  enjoying  a  morning  smoke. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  soon  ripened 
into  deep  affection  on  both  sides.  When 
he  was  first  introduced  to  me,  he  was 
ordered  to  kneel  and  salaam  by  rubbing 
his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  then  to  rise 
up  and  trumpet  his  greeting.  After  he 
had  gone  through  his  salutations,  I  gave 
him  a  basket  full  of  fruit-leavings.  The 
same  proceedings  took  place  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days,  and  after  that  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  bells  of  my  ponies, 
nothing  would  restrain  him  ;  off  he  came 
to  greet  me,  prostrated  himself  at  my 
feet,  rubbed  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and 
trumpeted  vigorously  for  his  fruit.  It 
was  at  first  rather  formidable,  the  charge 
of  such  a  huge  monster  right  down  upon 
one  ;  but  there  was  no  danger.  He  used 
generally  to  remain  by  my  side  while  I  was 
looking:  at  the  work,  and  more  than  once 
I  have  felt  something  like  a  leaf  touching 
my  ear,  and  on  looking  up  found  that 
Bombera  had  advanced  quite  noiselessly, 
and  was  gently  holding:  it  in  his  trunk  as 
a  token  of  his  love. 

One  of  the  first  questions  I  asked  on 
arriving  subsequently  in  Ceylon  was  about 
my  dear  friend  Bombera,  and  I  heard  with 
much  regret  that  he  had  died  some  time 
ago  of  some  internal  complaint  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five,  universally  loved  and 
regretted. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  down  in  the 
eastern  province  and  was  delighted  with 
the  intelligence  and  gentleness  of  a  huge 
female  elephant  who  was  working  at  a 
new  bridge.  She  really  seemed  able  to 
do  everything  but  speak,  and  was  a  thor- 
ough favorite  of  the  whole  pioneer  force 
stationed  on  the  spot.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  work  told  me  a  curious 
story.  Some  three  or  four  years  previ- 
ously, this  elephant  had  a  young  one^ — a 
very  rare  occurrence  among  elephants  in 
captivity.  She  was  perfectly  devoted  to 
her  calf  ;  but  it  died  and  she  was  incon- 
solable, and  from  being  the  gentlest  creat- 
ure she  became  irritable  and  even  danger* 
ous.  One  morning  it  was  announced  to 
the  young  officer  that  she  had  broken  the 
chain  which  had  confined  her  and  had  es- 
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caped  into  the  forest.  Trackers  were  sent 
out  in  every  direction,  but  as  wild  ele- 
phants were  in  abundance  all  around  it 
was  impossible  to  trace  her.  The  loss  of 
such  an  animal  was  a  heavy  one,  the  works 
were  much  retarded,  and  there  was  gen- 
eral  tribulation  in  consequence.  One 
night,  about  ten  days  after  the  escape,  the 
officer  iu  question  went  out  to  lie  in  wait 
for  bears  at  a  pond  in  the  jungle  some  dis- 
tance off.  As  he  and  his  native  attendant 
were  returning  early  in  the  morning  the 
native  silently  nudged  him,  and  they  saw 
in  the  dim  gray  light  an  elephant  with  her 
calf  making  her  way  along  the  newly 
formed  road  toward  the  camp.  They 
both  sprang  behind  trees  and,  when  the 
elephants  passed,  the  native  insisted  that 
it  was  their  old  friend.  They  hurried 
back  as  fast  as  they  could  and  found  the 
camp  in  a  ferment.  Sure  enough  the 
truant  had  returned,  and  she  appeared  to 
be  quite  as  joyful  as  the  rest  of  the  as- 
semblage, going  from  one  to  another  and 
touching  them  with  her  trunk,  and  as  if 
she  were  exhibiting  her  adopted  child. 
There  was  a  very  pretty  little  elephant  in 
the  camp  which  used  to  run  in  and  out  of 
our  hut,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  one 
which  she  had  either  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stolen  during  her  absence.  Her  good 
temper  and  usual  docility  completely  re- 
turned at  once. 

In  the  year  1874,  Princes  Augustus  and 
Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg  paid  a  visit  to 
Ceylon  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  ele- 
phants working.  There  were  none  belong- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Works  at  Kandy, 
where  they  were  staying  ;  but  the  guardian 
of  the  temple  lent  a  couple  of  the  ele- 
phants belonging  to  it.  They  did  every- 
thing they  were  ordered  to  do  with  their 
usual  intelligence,  carrying  large  stones 
wherever  they  were  told  to  place  them, 
fixing  the  chains  to  the  stones  and  unfixing 
them  ;  but  one  of  them,  a  tusker,  on  that 
occasion  performed  an  act  entirely  of  his 
own  accord  which  greatly  struck  me.  He 
was  carrying  a  long  and  very  heavy  stone 
down  a  steep  declivity.  The  stone  was 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  chain,  and 
as  the  chain  was  somewhat  long  the  stone 
struck  repeatedly  against  his  knees.  He 
stopped,  made  what  sailors  call  a  bight  of 
the  chain,  gave  it  a  roll  round  his  tusk, 
and  having  thus  shortened  it  carried  the 
stone  to  its  destination   without  further 


discomfort  to  his  knees.  What  the  Ma- 
hout said  to  him,  or  whether  he  said  any- 
thing, I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  difiicult 
to  imagine  that  out  of  the  eighty  phrases 
which  H  very  highly  educated  elephant  is 
supposed  to  understand  there  would  have 
been  one  framed  for  such  an  emergency 
as  this,  and,  if  there  was  not,  surely  it 
was  the  clearest  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  pur 3  and  simple  which  prompted 
this  act. 

Many  were  the  tales  of  strange  and 
laudable  doings  by  elephants  which  I 
h3ard  from  credible  witnesses,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  my  heart  softened  toward 
them,  and  that  I  determined  to  put  a  stop 
as  far  as  I  could  to  the  indiscriminate  and 
wanton  slaughter  of  these  useful  and  wor- 
thy animals  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  right  to  kill  tres- 
passers in  crops,  and  still  more  to  kill 
rogue  elephants  whose  ferocity  and  cun- 
ning  rendered  them  a  pest  in  whatever 
district  they  took  up  their  quarters.  But 
the  days  have  passed  when  a  slayer  of  ele- 
phants was  a  benefactor  of  a  disttict,  a 
second  Hercules  or  Theseus  in  driving 
away  wild  beasts.  In  those  days  the  na- 
tives had  no  fire- arms,  so  the  beasts  had 
much  the  best  of  it  and  ravaged  the  crops 
with  tolerable  impunity.  The  slayers  of 
them  therefore  were  universally  revered, 
a  reward  was  given  for  each  tail,  and  men 
were  spoken  of  as  100  tail,  200  tail  men  ; 
indeed,  the  famous  Major  Rogers  is  said 
to  have  slain  over  1200  elephants.  But 
now  things  are  very  different.  Most  na- 
tives have  some  kind  of  fire-arm  ;  and  the 
elephants,  who  are  extremely  timid,  rarely 
make  a  foray  on  cultivated  lands,  but  have 
retired  into  the  depths  of  wild  jungles, 
where  they  cannot  do  the  slightest  harm. 
I,  therefore,  while  encouraging  the  de- 
struction of  rogues  by  liberal  rewards, 
placed  a  heavy  tine  on  the  slaughter  of  in- 
offensive beasts  without  a  licende,  which 
license  had  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor.  No  so  called  sport  can  be  more 
degrading,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  butch- 
ery of  poor  harmless  cow  elephants  and 
their  little  calves  which  play  round  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  mothers  till  they  too 
are  shot  down.  They  have  no  ivory,  they 
are  not  good  to  eat,  they  are  inoffensive, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  risk  is  about 
as  great  as  going  among  a  herd  of  short- 
horns and  shooting  them  right  and  left. 
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It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  future 
Governors  of  Ceylon  will  have  some  regard 
for  this  noble  and,  for  tropical  work,  in- 
valuable race  of  animals — and  it  is  mainly 


in  the  hope  of  enlisting  sympathy  in  their 
fate  that  I  have  written  this  paper. — Mut' 
ray^s  Magazine. 
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Part  I. — Lying. 

The  history  of  Russian  civilization  will, 
when  written,  furnish  the  mo&t  striking 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  certain  modern  thinkers,  that 
the  loftiness  or  baseness  of  the  ethical  code 
of  a  people  bears  a  strict  relation  to  the 
degree  of  their  intellectual  enlightenment ; 
morality  being  the  ethical  equivalent  of  a 
nation's  mental  attainments.  For  the 
theory  of  right  conduct  universally  accept- 
ed and  acted  upon  in  Russia  may  be  truly 
affirmed  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  egotistic 
principles  or  instincts  which  determine  the 
unheroic  actions  of  the  average  man  and 
woman — which  is  another  way  of  declar- 
ing it  devoid  of  ideals.  And  that  this  low 
level  of  morality  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  craos  ignonince  and  brutalizing  super- 
stition  in  which  the  masses  are  still  hope- 
lessly plunged,  is  abundantly  evident  to 
all  who  possess  even  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  effoits  that  have  occasion, 
ally  succeeded  to  an  appreciable  extent  in 
raising  the  standard  of  morality  in  certain 
circumscribed  districts  of  the  empire,  owe 
whatever  success  they  have  had  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  the  popula- 
tion ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  intellectual 
level  having  always  made  themselves  im- 
mediately  felt  in  the  moral  sphere.  In 
this  Russians  admirably  exemplify  the  ac- 
tions of  that  interdependence  which  is  no 
less  a  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  than  of  our  physical  senses  ;  and 
it  is  not  more  natural  that  the  color  which 
produces  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
sight  should  at  the  same  time  heighten  the 
intensity  and  increase  the  delicacy  of  our 
hearing,  touch,  and  taste,  than  that  the 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  apathy  which 
cloud  the  intellect,  should  keep  down  the 
standard  of  right  living  to  their  own  low 
level.  What  is  more  surprising,  however, 
and  not  explicable  by  the  operation  of  any 


known  law,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
lower  classes  of  Russians  are  mostly  foand 
to  be  bereft  of  those  ethical  qualities 
which,  although  of  the  essence  of  all  true 
morality,  yet  have  no  traceable  connection 
with  pure  intellect  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
sensibility  to  the  appeal  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,  or  that  fervid  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  heroism. 

I  may  state  here,  what  should  be  obvi- 
ous enough  without  any  express  declara- 
tion, that  neither  these  general  assertions 
nor  the  facts  that  I  shall  presently  bring 
forward  to   illustrate  and  support   them, 
imply  anything  in  the  nature  of  censure 
or  reproach.     To  blame  a  people  for  habits 
which  are  the  outcome  of  conditions  over 
which  they  had   practically   no   control, 
would   argue   ignorance   of   their  history 
and  of  the  nature  of  morality  itself.     It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  condemn 
the  moth  for  eating  woollen  stuffs,  or  to 
wax  indignant  at  the  depravity  of  those 
female  spiders  of  certain  species  of  Epei- 
rides,  who  coolly  devour  the  males  as  soon 
as  the  latter  have  discharged  their  natural 
functions,  as  to  allot  praise  or  blame  for 
conduct  and  principles  which  are  practi- 
cally as  independent  of  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion as   its  physical   type.     One   should 
bring  to  the  study  of  the  ways  and  habits 
of  men,  no  less  than  of  animals,  if  the  re- 
sults are  to  be  worth  having,  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligent curiosity  equally  free  from  prej- 
udice and  passion.     When,  therefore,   I 
affirm  that  a  careful  survey  of  the  facts  of 
Russian  social  life  warrants — nay,  impera- 
tively  calls   for — the   employment   of    a 
standard    of    judgment   widely    different 
from  that  which  wo  are  wont  to  apply  to 
other  European  people — the  Russians  be- 
ing, as  Burke  would  say,  still  in  the  gris- 
tle, not  yet  hardened  in  the  bone  of  man- 
hood— I  merely  state  a  fact  which  can  at 
worst  discredit  their  spiritual  or  political 
guides,  if  proved  to  be  the  result  of  their 
negligence  or  malice.     And  even  a  alight 
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acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  abjss  divides 
Kussian  civilization  from  that  of  Western 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  this  is, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result  of 
what  may  be  termed  artificially  arrested 
development  on  the  other. 

By  nature  the  Russians  are  richly  en- 
dowed :  a  keen,  subtle  understanding ; 
remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  a 
sweet,  forgiving  temper  ;  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  animal  spirits  ;  a  rude  persuasive 
eloquence,*  to  which  may  be  added  an 
imitative  faculty  positively  simian  in  range 
and  intensity,  constitute  no  mean  outfit 
even  for  a  people  with  the  highest  desti- 
nies in  store.  But  these  gifts,  destined 
to  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  under  favor* 
able  circumstances,  are  turned  into  curses 
by  political,  social,  and  religious  condi- 
tions which  make  their  free  exercise  and 
development  impossible,  and  render  their 
possessors  as  impersonal  as  the  Egcyptians 
that  mised  Cheops  or  the  coral-reef  build- 
ers of  the  Pacific.  In  result  we  have  a 
good-natured,  lying,  thievish,  shiftless, 
ignorant  mass  whom  one  is  at  times 
tempted  to  connect  in  the  same  isocultural 
line  with  the  Weddas  of  India  or  Ihe 
Bangala  of  the  Upper  Congo,  and  who 
differ  from  West  European  nations  much 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  vegetating'*  crea- 
tures of  mere  existence"  differ  from 
**  things  of  life."  For  most  of  them,  in- 
deed, life,  dwarfed  to  its  narrowest  con- 
ceivable limits,  is  void  of  meaning. 
Hopes,  fears,  love,  sorrows  (wholesome 
hatred  has  no  place  in  their  composition), 
are  all  compressed  into  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  their  relations  to  the  various  mani- 
festations of  a  tyrannical  will ;  audit  is  no 
wonder  that  the  most  healthy  moral  in- 
stincts, those  that  are  UBually  marked  by 
enduring  vitality,  are  utterly  crushed  out 
in  the  process.  The  following  incident, 
illustrative  of  a  whole  category  of  such,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  not 
only  moral  instincts  but  plain  common 
sense  are  absorbed  by  that  brutalizing  awe 

*  The  celebrated  Danish  litferaleur  Georg 
Brandes  has  a  very  poor  opiDion  of  Russian 
eloquence  at  its  best — when  inspired  by  gen- 
nine  enthusiasm.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
qnestion  of  personal  appreciation  ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  perception  of  which  a 
thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  Russian  tongae  is 
indispensable,  and  every  one  possessed  of  this 
qnalidcation  knows  that  the  Russians  are  nat- 
urally eloquent. 


of  the  authorities  which  is  ever  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  hypnotizing 
and  deadening  them  to  every  human  in- 
stinct, and  which  the  Russian  Government 
is  assiduously  striving  to  perpetuate  and 
develop.  In  the  village  of  Stepantsy  (dis- 
trict of  Kanevsky)  a  peasant  hanged  him- 
self last  April — a  merciful  death  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  would  have  other- 
wise ended  his  sufferings.  At  the  inquiry 
made  into  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
it  was  elicited  that  hunger  and  want  were, 
as  usual,  the  motives.  The  evidence 
given  by  some  friends  of  the  suicide  who 
discovered  him  a  second  or  two  after  he 
had  tied  the  fatal  knot  is  instructive  bo- 
cause  eminently  characteristic.  I  trans- 
late a  portion  of  it  literally  from  the  Rus- 
sian. **  Now  he*s  stark  and  cold,''  one 
witness  remarked,  '*  but  when  we  first 
came  up  and  saw  him  hanging,  he  was 
warm  enough  ;  and  he  dangled  his  legs 
about  a  good  deal.  There  was  plenty  of 
life  in  him  then,  and  for  a  good  while 
after  too.  It's  gone  now.**  Q.  **  Why 
did  you  not  cut  him  down  at  once  ?*'  A. 
'*  Cut  him  down,  is  it  ?  Well,  at  first  we 
were  going  to  do  it.  But  then  we  said, 
'  Best  let  him  take  the  road  he  chose  for 
himself  ;  for  if  we  cut  him  down  and  save 
him,  we  shall  have  to  answer  to  the  author- 
ities. *  So  we  let  him  hang  there.  And 
he*s  as  cold  as  a  stone  now.  **  *  There  are 
numbers  of  Russians  whom,  in  similar 
circumstances,  fear  of  being  answerable  to 
the  authorities  would  keep  from  saving 
their  own  fathers.  That  same  awe  of  the 
authorities  ^is^  firmly  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  ed- 
ucated classes,  for  whom  no  infamy  is  too 
enormous,  if  commanded  or  desired  by 
the  Government ;  and  it  is  developed  in 
them,  and  as  fruitful  of  results,  as  that  fear 
of  God  and  awe  of  their  own  consciences 
which  was  the  guiding  principle  of  English 
Puritans.  **  What  is  your  view  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  gentlemen  ?**  the 
RuEsian  satirist,  Schtschedrin,  makes  a 
police  official  inquire  of  two  highly  edu- 
cated Russian  Liberals  who  are  disciplining 
themselves  and  qualifying  for  the  degree 
of  **  loyal  **  men.  **  In  order  to  solve 
this  problem  in  a  perfectly  adequate  man- 
ner,*' is  the  orthodox  reply,  **  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  first  of  all  to  consult  the 
sources.     That  is,  to  discover  whether  we 

*  Gf .  Russian  newspapers  of  5th  April  last. 
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can  lay  onr  finger  upon  any  paragraph  of 
the  law,  or  even  upon  any  command  issued 
by  the  authorities,  in  virtue  of  which  we 
are  authorized  to  hold  the  soul  immortal ; 
if  so,  then  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt, 
we  are  bound  to  act  in  strict  accordance 
therewith  ;  but  if  the  laws  and  precepts 
contain  no  such  paragraph,  then  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  await  further  orders 
thereunto  appertaining."*  This  is  as 
true  and  accurate  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  minds  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple are  hypnotized  by  the  central  power, 
as  if  it  had  appeared  in  a  sober  history  in- 
stead of  a  biting  satire. 

Veracity,  which  has  been  justly  called 
the  vital  force  of  human  progress— the 
one  thing  needful  in  the  journey  onwards 
and  upwards  ad  majora — is  precisely  that 
quality  in  which  Russians  are  most  hope- 
lessly deficient.  Indeed,  in  that 'respect 
they  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to 
outdo  the  ancient  Cretans  and  put  the 
modern  Persians  to  shame.  They  seem 
constitutionally  incapable  of  grasping  the 
relation  of  words  to  things,  between  which, 
to  their  seeming,  the  boundary  is  shadowy 
or  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  they  lack  in 
consequence  that  reverence  for  facts  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
acter.  A  Russian  can  no  more  bow  to  a 
fact,  acknowledging  it  as  final  and  deci- 
sive, than  he  can  to  a  personal  appreciation 
or  a  mere  opinion  founded  upon  insuffi- 
cient or  no  grounds  ;  he  is  ever  ready  to 
act  in  open  defiance  of  it ;  and  the  most 
serious  statesman,  the  most  sober  thinker, 
will  eagerly  start  a  discussion  on  such 
topics  as  the  geographical  position  of  Java, 
Bbrneo,  or  Madagascar,  with  the  same 
trustful,  childlike  expectation  of  seeing 
entirely  new  light  thrown  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or 
Kant's  theory  of  time  and  space.  A 
lengthy  and  lively  conversation  was  lately 
begun  between  two  Russian  statesmen  by 
the  question  put  by  one  of  them,  a  man 
who  had  governed  his  country  for  half  a 
generation  :  "  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
the  Caroline  Islands  are  not  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ?"  and  the  discussion  continued 
quite  as  long,  and  was  to  the  full  as  lively, 
as  if  it  were  upon  some  obscure  question 
of  metaphysics  ;  nor  did  it  once  occur  to 
either  of  the  disputants  to  consult  a  trust- 
worthy map.     This  same  airy   indepen- 

♦  Cf .  A  Modem  Idyll,  p.  34. 


dence  of  facts  is  visible  like  a  white  thread 
on  a  black  ground  in  all  departments  of 
Russian  life,  public  and  private.  Ask  a 
peasant  how  many  miles  you  have  to  walk 
to  the  next  village,  and  if  you  look  foot- 
sore and  weary  he  will  tell  you  three  or 
four.  Let  your  friend,  looking  blithe  and 
gay,  put  the  same  question  to  him  five 
minutes  later,  and  he  will  answer  fifteen. 
Facts  to  him  are  purely  subjective,  and  he 
arranges  them  to  his  taste,  which  is  often 
capricious,  and  according  to  circumstances 
which  are  ever  varying.  *'  You  lie,"  is 
a  most  common  expression  in  the  month 
of  one  gentleman  to  another  whom  he  sus- 
pects of  dealing  arbitrarily  with  the  facts, 
whether  deliberately  or  inadvertently  ;  and 
the  answer  of  the  corrected  party  is  not 
unfrequently,  **  Yes,  I  do  lie  ;  it  is  as  you 
say."  Instead  of  correcting  himself  by 
saying,  **  I  am  mistaken,"  a  Russian,  who 
is  relating  an  incident  and  has  inadver- 
tently misstated  some  trivial  fact,  will 
gravely  say,  *'  I  am  lying  to  you  ;  it  was 
not  so,  it  was  otherwise." 

It  is  quite  natural  under  such  circum- 
stances that  comparatively  little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  words  as  exponents  of 
facts,  that  solemn  assurances  should  be 
disbelieved,  promises  distrusted,  and  cal- 
umnies be  almost  powerless  for  evil  ;  nor 
can  one  feel  astonished  at  that  strongly 
marked  tendency  to  exa^eration  which 
disgusts  the  newly  arrived  Englishman  in 
Russia.  Russians  lack  the  delicacy  of 
perception  requisite  to  discriminate  the 
degrees  that  separate  extremes,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  defect  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  in  everything  they  put  their 
hands  to  :  three-fourths  of  the  address  on 
an  envelope  are  underlined  ;  half  a  book 
is  printed  in  italics  ;  in  conversation  state- 
ments about  the  veriest  trifies  are  empha- 
sized by  tone,  pitch,  gesture.  People  pas- 
sionately appeal  to  their  Creator  in  corrob- 
oration of  the  assertion  thai  there  were 
more  gnats  last  year  than  this,  or  that  the 
hat  you  wore  on  your  biithday  fifteen 
years  ago  was  trimmed  not  with  blue  rib- 
bon but  black.  Your  ears  constantly  tingle 
with  the  stereotyped  oath  **  Yay-ee-hd- 
ffoOf^*  uttered  by  the  costermonger,  the 
goods- clerk,  the  tradesman,  solemnly  tak- 
ing Almighty  God  to  witness  that  the  rib- 
bon for  which  you  offer  him  sixpence  cost 
him  tenpence  half-penny  ;  and  if  you  are 
a  new-comer  in  the  country  you  are  con- 
siderably startled   to   find  half  a  minute 
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later,  as  yon  are  leaving  the  shop,  that  he 
lets  joa  have  it  at  your  own  valaation, 
and  if  you  indignantly  refuse,  even  for 
less. 

A  celebrated  Rossian  General,  almost 
as  well  known  in  this  country,  where  be 
has  some  enthusiastic  admirers,  as  in  his 
own,  whose  name  has  gradually  grown 
synonymous  with  that  of  liar  par  excel' 
Unce,  is  erroneously  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
temporary Miknchausen,  the  embodiment 
of  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  least 
veracious  of  his  countrymen,  whereas  in 
sober  reality  he  is  merely  the  sublimated 
expression  of  all  that  is  clmnKsteristio  of 
the  average  Russian.  His  verified  sayings 
would,  perhaps,  if  collected  and  published, 
successfully  compete  with  the  most  popu- 
lar book  of  Mark  Twain  or  the  "  Dan  bury 
Newsman,"  and  deservedly  take  a  high 
place  in  that  equivocal  class  of  literature, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  the 
statements  of  the  American  humorists 
were  made  to  amuse,  while  those  of  the 
Russian  statesman  were  intended  to  mis* 
lead.  ^'  Why  do  you  abstain  from  wine. 
General  V*  t^ked  the  host  one  day  at  din- 
ner, seeing  this  Russian  diplomatist  per- 
sist in  filling  his  glass  with  water.  '^  Be- 
cause," interposed  one  of  the  guests,  in  a 
somewhat  loud  aside,  ^^  in  vino  Veritas,*^ 
There  is  a  respectable,  but  what  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  would  term  *'  shod- 
dy" family  in  St.  Petersburg,  consisting 
of  two  elderly  ladies  and  a  brother  [the 
Netschaleff-Maltseffs],  who  having  spent 
the  best  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  coun- 
try, suddenly  inherited  an  immense  fortune 
and  straightway  abandoned  tranquillity 
and  the  province  for  fashionable  life  in  the 
capital,  where  their  simple,  artless  ways 
and  their  profound  veneration  for  the 
aristocracy  are  unfailing  sources  of  delight 
to  the  bkui  princes  and  princesses  who  en- 
joy their  hospitality  and  their  naiveU  with 
equal  gusto.  The  General,  questioned  one 
day  why  he  never  appeared  at  their  din- 
nera  and  balls,  replied  in  a  tone  of  engag- 
ing confidence  that  the  fortune  they  had 
lately  inherited  belonged  of  right — moral 
and  legal — to  him,  and  that  they  knew  iU 
He  scorned,  however,  to  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  it,  and  his  kindliness 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  forbade  him  to 
awake  in  them  or  intensify  by  his  presence 
those  qualms  of  conscience  which  must, 
he  knew,  be  destructive  of  all  peace  of 
mind.  Hence  he  systematically  kept  out 
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of  their  way.  And  he  tells  this  story  with 
such  bland,  childlike  simplicity  and  can- 
dor, that  some  persons  are  to  my  knowl- 
edge still  persuaded  of  its  truth.  It  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  remark  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  General  has  as  much 
right — moral  or  legal — to  the  property  in 
question  as  the  Tichborne  claimant  or 
Buffalo  Bill,  and  that,  not  being  of  insane 
mind,  he  knows. 

Some  people  main  tain  that  faces  never 
lie.  The  clearness  or  muddiness  of  the 
eye,  the  tell-tale  shade  of  expression,  the 
unmistakable  accents  of  sincerity  or  pre- 
varication combine,  they  say,  to  stamp 
every  statement  with  its  true  moral  value. 
To  this  one  can  only  reply  that  the  physi- 
ognomists who  think  thus  would  do  well 
to  come  to  Russia  to  study  faces.  There 
the  most  damnable  lie,  the  lie  that  blasts 
and  kills,  is  sometimes  uttered  with  appar- 
ent reluctance,  with  visible  pity  clothed 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  compassion — a 
voice  that  seems  to  come  from  the  heatt 
and  to  go  straight  to  the  heart,  pleading, 
as  it  were,  for  the  wretched  creature  it 
dooms  to  ruin.  The  features  of  the  speak- 
er are  open,  manly,  noble  ;  his  expression 
angelic  ;  Carlo  Dolci  would  have  been 
proud  to  transfer  his  face  to  canvas  ;  and 
yet  his  soul  Dante  would  have  had  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  burying  in  the  nethermost 
pit  of  hell.  I  once  had  dealings  with  a 
favorable  specimen  of  the  Rnssian  peasant 
— at  least  he  was  recommended  to  me  as 
such — a  class  of  men  whom  until  a  few 
months  ago  Panslavists  and  Liberals  vied 
with  each  other  in  idealizing,  and  who  are 
still  regarded  by  most  educated  Russians 
as  inarticulate  Homera,  potential  Napo- 
leons, undeveloped  Charlegmagnes,  ob- 
scure Bayards — a  view  which  I  cannot 
term  utterly  groundless.  He  was  a  giant 
in  size  and  an  angel  in  look,  and  his  feat- 
ures seemed  of  pellucid  crystal  through 
which  his  soul  shone  visible  and  pure. 
The  late  Edward  FitzGereld  would  have 
called  him  ' '  a  grand,  tender  soul  lodged  in 
a  suitable 'carcass. "  He  was  a  member 
of  an  artel^HBortof  Russian  trades-union 
— ^to  which  I  had  entrusted  the  removal  of 
some  personal  property  to  a  distant  city. 
After  a  few  conversations  he  charmed  me. 
So  much  practical  wisdom,  such  perfect 
tact  and  nobility  of  soul  in  one  so  untu- 
tored, seemed  like  the  realization  of  p  mir- 
acle. I  could  not  look  upon  him  without 
comparing  him  with  a  huge  uncut  dia- 
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mond  of  untold  price.  I  soon  learned  to 
trust  him  as  a  brother,  and  when  he  pre- 
sented his  bill  for  payment,  though  I 
winced  on  seeing  so  many  extras,  I  paid 
the  money  unhesitatingly  and  without  re- 
mark. Emboldened  by  this  he  went  on 
to  mention  in  a  very  casual  manner  an  item 
of  £30  insurance  money  which  he  had  for- 
gotten, he  said,  to  include  in  the  estimate 
or  mention  in  the  contract.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  drew  the  line  and  flatly  refused  to 
pay,  my  belief  in  his  honesty  becoming 
mere  notional  assent.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  long  time  in  silent  sadness,  then 
tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  faltered  and 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  Goliath  that  he 
was  wept  like  a  helpless  child  for  nearly 
half  a  day,  bitterly  bewailing  his  impend* 
ing  ruin  and  that  of  his  large  family  in  the 
picturesque  and  forcible  language  of  a 
child  of  nature.  The  servants  involunta- 
rily wept  with  him  ;  perfect  strangers 
espoused  his  cause  and  joined  in.  I 
thought  myself  that  I  felt  something  like 
a  film  gathering  over  my  own  eyes  at  last. 
I  had  already  paid  more  than  I  was  bound 
to  pay  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
£30  more  seemed  a  large  sum  to  throw 
away,  as  it  were.  Yet  I  would  not  will- 
ingly contribute  to  ruin  an  unoffending 
man  with  a  large  family,  merely  because 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  my 
favor  and  to  his  own  prejudice.  So  I  fi- 
nally handed  him  the  money  in  return  for 
a  receipt.  A  week  later  I  learned  that 
not  an  article  had  been  insured  by  him  ; 
two  months  afterward  I  discovered  that 
this  angel  in  human  form  had  fleeced 
quite  a  flock  of  easy-going  persons  who 
believed  in  undeveloped  Charlemagnes 
and  peasant  Bayards  ;  that  he  was  a  reg- 
ular embezzler,  an  inimitable  comedian, 
who  could  draw  tears  from  a  stone  and 
money  from  a  miser. 

Apart  from  cases  of  this  kind,  which  in 
commercial  dealings  are  extremely  fre- 
quent, a  Russian,  it  should  be  remembered 
in  mitigation,  is  not  conscious  of  guilt 
when  telling  a  deliberate  untruth.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  such  aggra- 
vated instances  as  the  above,  he  is  really 
conscious  that  he  is  violating  any  law  hu- 
man or  divine.  For  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  he  is  suffering  from  complete 
anesthesia  of  that  moral  faculty  which  in- 
more  or  less- developed  peoples  is  so 
prompt  to  condemn  lying.  To  a  Russian 
words  are  his  own,  and  he  simply  does 


what  he  likes  with  them,  thus  exercising 
an  indefeasible  right  which  he  freely  con- 
cedes to  others.  Being  superstitiooa  and 
impressionable,  he  attaches  great  weight 
to  religious  and  other  ceremonies  ;  and 
the  complicated  formalities  with  which  an 
oath  is  sometimes  administered — formal- 
ities occasionally  as  sojemn  as  thoae  that 
accompanied  Harold's  oath  to  William  of 
Normandy — will  at  times  determine  a  man 
to  change  a  specious  and  elaborate  lie  into 
a  simple  statement  of  facts.'  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  perjury  is  extreme- 
ly rife  in  Russia  ;  indeed,  I  fear  that  the 
facts  which  will  be  set  forth  in  another 
paper  will  show  it  to  be  an  acknowledged 
and  indispensable  institution  in  the  social 
life  of  the  country  as  now  constituted, 
regularly  and  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
discharging  certain  functions  for  which  no 
other  machinery  at  present  exists.  ^  *  You 
can  get  as  many  witnesses  as  you  like," 
we  are  gravely  informed  by  the  most  ac- 
credited organs  of  the  Russian  press,  ''  for 
a  measure  of  vodka  ;  witnesses  who  will 
go  anywhere  and  testify  to  anything  you 
tell  them."*  '*  In  Lodz  an  admirably 
organized  band  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  false  witness,"  says  the  journal 
Svett.  ^^  The  affairs  of  this  gang  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition  ;  for  those  classes 
of  the  population  which  have  need  of  their 
services  remunerate  the  members  of  this 
curious  institution  on  a  liberal  scale.  The 
chief  of  the  gang  has  drawn  up  a  tariff  : 
for  evidence  in  a  case  of  slander  three 
roubles  (about  six  shillings)  ;  f  in  cases  of 
violence  to  the  person  from  five  to  fifty 
roubles,  and  so  on."t  '*  If  I  wanted 
three  or  four  perjurers,''  said  a  friend  of 
mine  once  to  me  when  speaking  on  this 
question,  '  *  I  am  acquainted  with  two  law- 
yers of  whom  I  might  bespeak  them,  with- 
out euphemistic  paraphrase  or  apprehen- 
sion of  failure."  The  journal  SveU^ 
which  has  devoted  so  much  of  its  space 
from  time  to  time  to  show  up  this  strange 
state  of  things,  for  which  the  Government 
is  mainly  responsible,  is  yet  highly  indig- 
nant whenever  criminal  judges    of   the 

*  Cf .  Orasohdanin,  April  15th,  1889. 

{Labor  is  oompaxatively  cheap  in  Boasia. 
Svelt,  6th  February,  1889.  .  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  joomal  is  desoribing  not 
something  that  has  been  and  is  now  no  more, 
but  a  phenomenon  that  still  exists  and  is  de- 
veloping, and  is  one  of  the  complex  forces  of 
modem  socifd  life  in  Russia. 
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lintheran  perauasioiiy  aecastomed  to  a  high 
standard  of  trxkihy  express  doubts  of  the 
veracity  of  witnesses  belonging  to  the 
orthodox  Charch.  Whether  in  the  follow- 
ing case  the  hesitation  of  the  judges  or  the 
wrath  which  it  roused  in  the  Svett  is 
roore  intelligible  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  A  person  occu- 
pying a  responsible  position  in  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  prosecuted 
a  servant  for  theft  and  incivility,  and  pro- 
duced two  witnesses — members  of  the 
orthodox  Church — to  prove  the  charges. 
Haring  heard  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
the  judge  declared  that  he  felt  unable  to 
act  upon  the  testimony  of  the  two  Russian 
witnesses,  and  dismissed  the  case  ;  nor  did 
he  reopen  it  until  a  fresh  witness — a  Lu- 
theran— was  produced,*  when  the  prisoner 
was  condemned  and  punished.  For  Lu- 
theran judges — Finnish  and  German — have 
been  taught  by  long  experience  that  aver- 
age Russians,  like  the  proph^  Jeremiah's 
beloved  people,  '^  bend  their  tongues  like 
their  bow  for  lies,"  and  are  ''  not  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  earth." 

Whatever  blame  may  appear  to  attach 
to  this  wholesale  demoralisation  of  a  peo- 
ple capable  of  quite  other  things  should 
fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  Government^ 
which,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  directly 
and  deliberately  encourages  and  fosters 
this  un veracity  atd  makes  itself  answer- 
able for  the  result.  Unfortunately  the 
very  Bayards  and  Washingtons  of  Russia, 
those  guiding  spirits  who  serve  as  a  pil- 
lar of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  to  the  people  wandering  wearily 
through  the  wilderness  of  despotism  and 
ignorance,  even  they  are  deeply  marked 
with  this  national  trait.  Born  into  the 
world  tainted  with  this  original  sin,  it 
sever  wholly  leaves  them,  but  breaks  out 
at  unexpected  seasons  and  in  unforeseen 
ways  to  the  amazement  of  Europeans,  who 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  mystery. 
What,  for  instance,  would  be  said  and 
thooght  in  England  of  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture, a  scholar,  a  university  professor,  a 
modem  Samuel  chosen  from  among  mil- 
lions to  instil  principles  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty into  the  tender  mind  of  his  future 
emperor,  who  systematically  lied  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  imaginable  ;  who  in 
a  text-book  on  civil  law  written  for  his 
students,    deliberately   ignored    the   vast 

^  SveU,  20th  June,  1889. 


judicial  reforms  which  constitute  one  of 
the  most  durable  and  solid  services  that 
the  late  Emperor  rendered  his  subjects ; 
and  this  simply  because  he  disapproved 
them  f  Suppose  a  work  were  written  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1884  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  English  law  courts,  to  serve  as 
a  text-book  for  students,  in  which  the 
author  purposely  omitted  to  treat  the  Ju- 
dicature Acts,  passed  during  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Lord  Selbome,  as  accomplished 
facts,  out  of  prejudice  against  the  party 
to  which  Lord  Selbome  l^longed  ;  spoke 
of  the  old  system  of  pleading,  procedure, 
and  appeal  as  still  in  existence  ;  cited 
earlier  and  now  obsolete  statutes  as  still  in 
force,  and  allowed  his  book  to  ^  through 
three  editions  in  the  space  of  several  years 
without  changing  an  iota,  knowing  that  it 
was  being  made  practically  obligatory  for 
all  students  in  the  Empire  ;  what,  I  ask, 
would  be  said  and  thought  of  such  a  man 
in  England  ?  In  Russia  he  was  first  made 
tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial,  now  the 
Czar  Alexander  III.,  and  then  appointed 
virtual  head  of  the  orthodox  Church, 
Ober-Procuror  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod, 
for  the  gentleman  in  question  is  M.  Pobo- 
donostseff.*  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  scholar  carries  his 
dislike  of  the  reforms  of  the  late  Em- 
peror,  and  his  forsetfulness  of  the  require- 
ments of  truth,  1  may  mention  that  he 
gravely  declares  that  according  to  the  laws 
in  force  in  the  year  1883,  a  man  or  wom- 
an may  be  still  disposed  of  by  testament 
or  by  deed  of  sale.f 

Examples  of  this  systematic  unveracity 
are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  ; 
there  is  an  embarras  de  richesse.  They 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  in  the 

*  *'  According  to  the  laws  now  in  force 
every  aotnal  possession  of  real  estate,  even 
though  illegal,  is  deemed  undispnted,  and  id 
protected  by  the  law  against  violence,  until  a 
claim  is  preferred  or  a  suit  begnn,  and  the 
estate  adjudged  to  helong  to  another.**  [Here 
follow  citations  from  old  obsolete  statutesj 
— Course  cf  OivU  Law,  by  K.  Pobedonostsefl^ 
3d  edition,  1883,  p.  168,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  but 
one  of  innumerable  instances. 

t  In  the  following  passage,  for  instance  : — 
**  Things  capable  of  being  possessed  are  :  1st, 
Documents  testifying  to  the  entry  into  pos- 
session,  if  the  thing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  ii 
cannot  be  delivered  up  otherwise  than  by  doc- 
ument, even  though  it  be  personal  eslate,  as  a 
ship,  a  sea-faring  vessel,  serfs  toho  have  no 
land.**^Course  of  dvU  Law,  3d  edition,  1883, 
Ist  Part,  p.  44. 
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•ayiDg  of  the  Ruttsian  poet  Testscheff  : 
"  The  thought  expressed  is  already  a  lie. " 
TurghenicS  was  in  most  respects  one  of 
the  most  typical  of  edncated  Russians, 
gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  good 
qualities,  and  not  lacking  those  of  the  bad 
which  distinguish  his  countrymen,  and 
which  a  life-long  sojourn  among  cultured 
foreigners  did  not  suffice  to  rub  off.  One 
or  two  instances,  therefore,  of  the  value 
which  he  was  wont  to  set  upon  his  pledged 
word,  his  solemn  promise,  will  do  more  to 
give  English  readers  an  insight  into  the 
Russian  theory  and  practice  on  this  sub- 
ject than  whole  pages  of  careful  psycho- 
logical analysis.  The  great  Russian  nov- 
elist was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Con' 
temporary — a  Russian  monthly  magazine 
—and  once,  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy,  the  novelist  being  in  pressing 
need  of  money,  asked  the  editor  for  an 
advance  of  2,000  roubles.  The  editor 
hesitated,  was  about  to  refuse,  but  the 
contributor  clenched  the  matter  by  say- 
ing :  '^  I  am  in  sore  need  of  this  sum  ;  if 
you  do  not  let  me  have  it,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled, to  my  great  regret,  to  go  and  sell 
myielf  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Fatherland 
(a  rival  review),  and  you  will  not  soon 
get  any  of  my  productions  again.*'  This 
threat  worked.  The  editor  obtained  the 
money,  we  are  told  by  the  eye-witness 
who  tells  this  story,  '*  through  my  inter- 
vention and  under  my  guarantee.''  Soon 
afterward  Tnrghenieff,  who  had  solemnly 
promised  to  send  a  story  for  the  f orthcom- 
ing  issue  of  the  review,  failed  to  keep  his 
word,  and  had  not  come  to  the  office  for 
a  whole  week  previous  to  the  latest  day 
fixed  for  sending  it,  though  he  was  wont 
to  come  every  day  and  dine  or  take  tea  at 
the  office.  The  editor  grew  nervous  ; 
drove  over  twice  to  see  him,  but  not  find- 
ing him  at  home,  forwarded  him  a  note, 
imploring  him  to  send  the  manuscript 
without  delay.  Turghenieff  came,  and 
walking  into  the  office  said,  *'  Abuse  me, 
gentlemen,  as  badly  as  you  like  ;  I  know 
that  I  have  treated  you  very  scurvily,  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  An  unpleasant  thing 
has  happened  to  me  .  .  .  and  I  cannot 
give  you  the  story  that  I  promised.  Til 
write  another  for  the  following  number." 
This  statement  took  away  the  breath  of 
the  two  editors  Nekrasoff  and  Punai'eff. 
At  first  they  were  silent — lost  in  amaze- 
ment— then  they  bombarded  him  with 
questions  :  * '  I  wa3  ashamed  to  show  my- 


self,'^  he  explained,  '^  but  I  deem  it  pue- 
rile to  deceive  you  any  longer,  and  thus 
delay  the  printing  of  the  review.  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  insert  something  else. 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
write  something  for  the  following  num- 
ber. "  **  Why  ?  why  V '  asked  the  editor. 
'*  Will  you  first  promise  not  to  reproach 
me  if  1  tell  you  f"  '*  Yes,  yes  ;  we 
promise  ;  say  on."  **  Well,  I  loathe  my- 
self for  what  I  have  done.  I  have  sold 
the  story  that  I  promised  you  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Fatherland,  Now  execute 
me.  I  was  in  sore  need  of  500  roubles. 
It  would  have  been  impolite  to  come  to 
ask  you  for  the  money,  as  I  have  done 
too  little  for  the  2,000  roubles  you  lately 
^ave  me."  *^  Is  your  manuscript  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Fatherland  P '  was  NekrasofE's  next 
question.  *'  Not  yet,"  was  Turghenieff's 
reply.  Nekrasoff's  countenance  suddenly 
beamed,  and  opening  his  desk,  he  took 
500  roubles  from  one  of  the  drawers  and 
handed  them  to  Turghenieff,  saying, 
^*  Here,  take  this,  and  write  him  a  letter 
of  apology."  The  novelist  hesitated,  but 
at  last  said,  *^  Gentlemen,  you  are  placing 
me  in  a  stupid  position.  ...  1  am  a 
miserable  man.  ...  I  deserve  a  flog- 
ging for  my  weak  character.  Let  Nekra- 
soff  write  a  letter  of  apology.  ...  I 
will  copy  it  and  send  it  with  the  money." 
Then  to  Nekrasoff  :  '*  Smear  Kraieffsky's 
(the  editor  of  the  rival  review)  lips  with 
the  honey  of  promises.  Tell  him  I  shall 
soon  write  another  story  for  him.  I  can 
well  picture  to  myself  his  black  disappoint- 
ed face  when  reading  my  letter."  * 

Another  habit  of  Turghenieff *8  was  to 
invite  friends  to  dinner  and  be  absent  when 
they  came,  not  deliberately  of  set  purpose, 
but  because  of  the  little  value  he  set  on 
his  pledged  word,  and  the  very  faint  im- 
pression  it  used  to  make  upon  his  mind. 
He  once  invited  the  famous  critic  Belinsky 
and  five  others  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  chrf 
de  cuisine  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  gen- 
ins.  ''I  will  organize  a  banquet  for  you, 
the  like  of  which  you  never  dreamed  of." 
He  fixed  the  day,  and  m^ide  each  person 
give  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  come. 
'^  Don't  fear  for  us,"  remarked  Belinsky. 

We  shall  be  there  without  fail ;  but  you 


<< 


*  Cf .  Historical   Messenger  (a    monthly  re- 
view). May,  18d9. 
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mast  not  repeat  the  trick  that  you  played 
upon  as  last  winter,  when  you  asked  us  to 
dine  and  were  not  at  home  when  we  came  ; 
but  lest  you  should  forget  your  invitation^ 
I  shall  write  to  you  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
of  our  arrival."  '*  It  was  a  sultry  day 
when  the  whole  six  of  us  set  out  for  Par- 
golovo  in  an  open  caliche  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning/'  says  one  of  the  persons 
invited.  "  We  were  thoroughly  fatigued 
by  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  road.  Arrived 
at  Tnrghenieff 's  country  house  we  alighted 
with  joy  in  our  countenances,  but  we  were 
all  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  Turg- 
heniefiE  did  not  come  out  to  meet  us.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  glass  terrace. 
The  silence  of  death  reigned  in  the  house. 
All  our  faces  grew  visibly  longer.  ^  Can 
Turghenieff  have  played  the  same  trick  as 
last  winter  ?  '  exclaimed  Belinsky.  But 
we  all  calmed  him,  saying  that  we  prob- 
ably arrived  earlier  than  we  were  expected. 
'  But  I  wrote  to  him  that  we  should  be 
here  at  one  o'clock,'  objected  Belinsky, 
'  what  can  it  mean  ?  If  they  would  only 
admit  us  into  the  room  we  could  wait,  but 
here  we  are  scorched.'  At  length  a  boy 
came  out  of  the  door  and  we  all  plied  him 
with  questions.  His  master  had  gone  off, 
he  said,  and  the  chefde  cuisine  was  in  some 
public- house.  We  gave  the  urchin  mon* 
ey,  sent  him  to  fetch  the  chef  who  should 
let  us  in,  and  meanwhile  we  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  terrace.  We  waited  long 
in  vain.  Belinsky  wanted  us  to  return, 
but  our  hired  coachman  refused  to  take  us 
back  until  the  horses  had  had  a  long  rest. 
So  we  sat  on,  hungry  and  hot.  Panaieff 
went  to  the  public-house  to  see  if  anything 
eatable  could  be  procured,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had.  .  .  .  At  last  the  cAe/* 
made  his  appearance.  '  Where  ia  your 
master  ? '  cried  Belinsky.  He  did  not 
know.  '  Did  not  your  master  order  a 
dinner  for  us  to  day  ? '  insisted  the  critic. 
*  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,'  was  the 
reply.  Amazement  and  terror  were  de- 
picted on  all  face&  Belinsky  flamed  up, 
and  looking  at  us  in  his  significant  way, 
exclaimed,  '  Turghenieff  has  indeed  given 
as  a  banquet ! '  "  * 

These  things — which  are  but  samples 
and  not  by  any  means  the  worst — need  no 
comment.  Taken  absolutely  they  indicate 
the  width  of  the  galf  that  divides  the  views 

♦  Of.  HUtorieal  Messenger,  Pebmory.  1889, 
and  Novoffe  Vremya,  12th  Biarch,  1889. 


on  veracity  in  particular  and  morality  in 
general,  which  are  current  in  this  country 
from  those  prevalent  in  Russia,  and  con* 
sidered  as  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a 
man  of  Turghenieff 's  truly  excellent  dispo* 
sition  and  noble  aspirations,  they  amply 
confirm  Pascal's  thesis  that  morality— and 
the  great  novelist  was  from  a  Russian  point 
of  view  a  highly  moral  man — changes  its 
aspects  with  the  climates  in  which  it  is 
cultivated.  This  fact  has  never  been  ao* 
knowledged  fully  and  frankly  enough  by 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  foreign  men 
of  note,  and  are  wont  to  look  upon  Mrs. 
Grundy's  maxims  as  the  only  standpoint 
whence  everything  and  every  one  should 
be  judged  without  appeal.  Does  th^ 
weeping  willow  violate  a  law  of  nature  in 
growing  downward  or  Australian  cherries 
in*wearing  their  stones  on  the  outside  f 
Was  Epictetus  depraved  because  he  made 
no  attempt  to  realise  certain  of  the  ideala 
put  forward  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
or  Julian  the  Philosopher  immoral,  be 
cause  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  and  mooH 
he  shaped  his  course  by  the  light  of  the 
stars? 

Whatever  the  causes  of  this  unveracity 
— and  they  are  numerous  and  complicated 
— it  has  struck  deep  roots  in  the  Russian 
character,  and  it  would  need  the  Hercu^ 
lean  labors  of  many  generations  of  earnest 
men  to  eradicate  it  If  a  prophet,  as  in 
olden  times,  were  to  rise  up  among  the 
people,  and  show  them  whither  this  was 
leading  them  ;  were  he  furthermore  for- 
tunate enough  to  inspire  them  with  a  sin* 
cere  desire  of  mending  their  ways,  they 
are  and  would  necessarily  remain  power-^ 
less  to  carry  out  their  wish  as  long  as  thosa 
who  govern  them  pursue  a  policy  which 
is  avowedly  dependent  for  success  on  the 
crassest  ignorance  of  the  masses  and  thi 
absence,  in  their  intellectual  outfit,  of  a 
rudimentary  sense  of  duty.  As  the  Rus* 
sian  satirist  Schtschedrin  said  :  '^  It  has 
been  ordained  on  high,  by  the  powers 
that  be,  that  if  a  man  is  uneducated  he  is 
bound  to  work  with  his  hands  ;  and  if  a 
man  is  educated,  his  duty  is  to  take  pleas- 
ant walks  and  to  eat.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  a  revolution."*  No  man, 
whatever  his  calling,  whatever  his  relig^ 
ious,  political,  or  social  convictions,  can 
at  present  live  and  prosper  .in  Russia  with- 
out  constantly  paying  a  heavy  tribute  to 
^-^^— »^— ^■^-—  •^•^'•^^^-^^—•^—^^^      — ^— ^~— ^■^■^i» 

•  A  Modem  IdyU,  p.  28. 
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the  father  of  falsehood,  the  patron  of  the 
Empire.  Take  a  joorDalist,  for  instance. 
He  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hypocrisv  and  deceit  which 
would  prove  quickly  fatal  to  the  toughest 
moral  nature  of  the  west.  Ibsen's  Hov- 
stad  and  Billing  of  the  People's  Messenger 
are  models  of  fidelity  to  principles,  posi- 
tive angels  of  integrity,  in  comparison 
with  the  average  editor  of  a  Russian  jour- 
nal, and  this,  though  the  latter  does  not 
eease  to  retain  and  develop  those  other 
moral  qualities  which  favorably  distinguish 
him  from  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
Suppose  this  Russian  journalist  publishes 
an  article  with  the  Censor's  imprimatur. 
If  it  possesses  any  real  merit,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  denounced  by  a  zealous  offi- 
cial, a  mischievous  busybody,  or  an  envi- 
ous rival,  who  writes  to  some  one  in  au- 
thority, attributing  a  hidden  meaning  to 
it.  The  Minister  at  once  calls  the  Cen- 
sor General  to  account,  who  in  his  turn 
•nmmons  and  censures  his  subordinates. 
The  official  who  signed  the  imprimatur  is 
dismissed  or  severely  reprimanded,  and 
the  writer  of  the  obnoxious  article  is  sent 
for  and  treated  more  like  a  dog  than  a 
liuman  being.  He  gladly  draws  up  a  doc- 
ument, solemnly  assuring  the  authorities 
that  not  one  of  the  obvious  meanings  of 
the  passages  objected  to  was  his,  and  that 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention 
than  to  insinuate  that  anything  in  the  ad- 
ministration needed  improvement.  The 
next  day  he  publishes  an  article  embody- 
ing his  recantation  and  branding  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  obnoxious  paper  as 
infamous.  And  a  month  afterward  he 
returns  to  his  old  sins  of  suggestion,  in- 
sinuation, and  writing  between  the  lines, 
which  may  possibly  again  pass  unnoticed 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  unfortunate 
journalist  is  compelled  daily,  nay  hourly, 
to  sell  his  soul  that  his  body  may  not  per- 
ish— if,  indeed,  that  be  the  summing  up 
of  his  life's  purpose — or  that  he  may  do 
some  little  good  to  his  fellow-men,  if,  as 
one  may  charitably  hope,  that  is  his  ob- 
ject in  doing  and  suffering.  Under  such 
circumstances  political  and  religious  apos 
tasy  is  of  every,  day  occurrence  ;  nor  does 
it  take  moral  rank  among  crimes  or  sins  ; 
it  is  a  result  of  the  law  of  political  gravi- 
tation, to  which  all  Russians  are  subject 
«like,  everything  drawing  the  journalist  to 
the  side  of  power  ;  life,  on  the  other  side, 
being  only  for  the  extinct  race  of  heroes 


and  martyrs,  or  for  those  vain  crenlurea 
who  deem  the  doubtful  good  whieh  their 
words  can  effect  cheap  at  the  price  of  daily 
hypocrisy.  One  is  naturally  astonished  at 
the  Escobar-like  immorality  of  Diderot, 
who,  with  perfect  coolness  and  composure, 
swore  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Letters  to  the  Blind ^  €)i  which 
he  was  the  sole  author.  This,  however, 
was  an  exceptional  occurrence  in  that  phi- 
losopher's life,  and  an  oath,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  no  more  to  him  than  a 
simple  affirmation.  But  in  Russia  there 
are  journalists  who  insert  theological  ser- 
mons unabridged  in  their  newspapers,  and 
profess  firm  belief  in  the  truths  tbej  con- 
tain, and  yet  regard  snch  hateful  prevari- 
cations and  never-ending  tissues  of  lies  as 
part  of  their  daily  work  which  they  ask 
God  to  bless  and  their  feUow-citiaens  to 
admire. 

Journalists,  however,  are  not  alone. 
There  is  scarcely  a  human  being  in  all 
Russia  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  consist- 
ently shape  his  living  and  working  in  ae-> 
cordance  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  morality.  A  hero,  no  doubt,  coold  ac- 
complbh  it ;  a  John  the  Baptist,  a  Fabri- 
cius,  a  Regulus  ;  but  heroes  are  uncom- 
monly scarce  in  the  empire  of  the  Cxars, 
where  autocracy,  like  a  scythe,  has  been 
for  ages  occupied  in  cutting  down  every 
head  that  presumed  to  raise  itself  above 
the  low  level  of  the  common  herd.  The 
average  man  makes  no  effort  to  be  consist- 
ent. The  conception  of  the  unity  of  hu- 
man life  is  unknown  there,  existence  being 
but  an  amalgam  of  fragments,  heteroge- 
neous, accidental,  mutually  inimical,  the 
ever- varying  combination  of  which  deter- 
mines the  man's  chaiacter  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. Thus  there  are  nominal  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  who  have 
no  more  faith  in  the  truth  of  its  doctrines 
or  the  efficacy  of  its  sacraments  than  in 
the  stoicism  of  Epictetus  or  the  teaching 
of  Laou  tsie  :  some,  because  they  have 
lost  faith  in  the  supernatural  ;  others,  be- 
cause they  are  at  heart  Jews,  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Dissenters.  Yet  thev  are  one 
and  all  compelled  to  stretch  their  con- 
sciences on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  ortho- 
doxy, and,  what  is  stranger  still,  most  of 
them  comply  with  but  the  ghost  of  a 
struggle.  Many  of  them  receive  the  sac- 
raments of  confession  and  communion 
from  the  Orthodox  popes,  thus  committing 
an  act  of  sacrilege — one  of  the  most  hei- 
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nous  sins  in  the  long  catalogue  of  religious 
crimesy  which  it  is  their  constant  en- 
deavor to  avoid.  Jews,  for  instance,  are 
positively  driven  in  thousands  ^*  into  the 
true  fold*'  by  measures  which  Julian 
would  have  scorned  to  employ,  and  which 
even  the  popes  who  maintained  most  eeaU 
ously  Holy  Cross  Day  in  Rome,  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  countenance.  They 
have  to  blacken  their  souls  with  falsehood, 
bowing  down  and  worshipping  strange 
gods  in  whom  they  believe  not.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  several  young 
men,  once  honest  Jews  and  now  spurious 
Christians,  whose  sentiments  toward  their 
adopted  Church  resemble  those  which  a 
young  healthy  man  might  be  supposed  to 
entertain  toward  the  corpse  strapped  on 
his  back  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Even  Rabbi  Ben  Esra's  ''  Song  of  Death" 
\A  too  feeble  to  adequately  express  the 
boundless  hate  and  unutterable  loathing 
which  they  feel  for  their  new  spiritual  and 
old  political  guides.  It  is  thus  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  man's  life  to  be  turned 
into  one  continued  abominable  lie  ;  it  is, 
on  the  other  band,  extremely  uncommon 
for  any  one  to  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  him 
on  that  account ;  whether  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  profanation  be  dire  necessity 
or  mere  avarice.  When  a  forest  is  being 
hewn  down,  says  a  Russian  proverb,  the 
chips  fly  about  in  abundance  ;  nor  does 
any  one  stop  to  inquire  from  which  of  the 
trees  they  are  falling. 

Since  M.  Pobedonostseff  has  taken  up 
the  reins  of  Church  government  in  Russia, 
anrecognized  talents,  slighted  merits,  de- 
served misfortune,  all  are  wont  to  seek, 
and  generally  to  find,  in  religion,  not  a 
spiritual  consolation  for  the  rebuffs  of  man« 
kind,  but  a  vulgar  stepping-stone  to  ad- 
vancement I  have  known  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  which  was  about  to  disappear 
for  want  of  subscribers,  to  fall  back  upon 
religion  as  a  last  resource.  Nor  was  his 
faith  belied  by  the  results.  He  had  tried 
that  other  salable  commodity,  loyalty  ; 
but  there  was  quite  enough  of  it  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  and  when  he  requested  a 
subsidy  from  the  Minister  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  zealous  and  indefatigable  in 
defending  the  good  and  bad  measures  of 
the  Government,  the  late  Count  Tolstoy 
sifirnificantly  dared  him  to  do  otherwise. 
He  then  returned  unabashed  to  his  native 
city,  took  to  attending  divine  service  every 
morning,  taking  up  an  ostentatious  posi- 


tion before  two  rich  and  bigoted  mer- 
chants, beating  the  ground  with  his  fore- 
bead,  injuring  his  knees  with  genuflexion!*, 
watering  his  handkerchief  with  tears,  and 
in  various  other  ways  behaving  like  a 
penitent  of  the  early  churches.  He  pub- 
lished, verbatim,  the  sermons  of  all  Church 
dignitaries  in  the  diocese  ;  bared  his  head 
before  the  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  and 
was  before  long  caressed  by  the  bishops, 
and  received  large  subsidies  from  the  mer- 
chants who  had  witnessed  his  devotions. 
His  paper  is  now  flourishing  and  his  finan- 
cial condition  highly  satisfactory.* 

Another  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am 
also  personally  acquainted,  who  is  well 
known  to  certain  special  circles  outside 
Russia,  had  to  abandon  his  religion  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  position  which  bis 
education  and  peculiar  studies  admirably 
fitted  him  to  fill.  He  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  received  the  post.  Soon  af- 
terward he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
order  to  qualify  for  another  situation, 
which  he  also  obtained,  holding  it  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  and  unhesitatingly 
avowing  his  sordid  motives.  He  bad  not 
yet,  however,  discovered  the  truth ;  he 
was  only  drawing  near  to  it  by  easy  stages. 
He  at  last  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Orthodoxy  to  qualify  for  another  posi- 
tion ;  and  here  his  religious  Odyssey 
came  to  an  end  ;  for  out  of  the  Orthodox 
Russian  Church  as  out  of  the  Orthodox 
Hell  there  is  no  redemption.  No  man  or 
woman  who  has  once  belonged  to  it  can 
ever  again  leave  it.  This  gentleman, 
known  by  name  probably  to  many  read- 
ers of  this  paper,  boasts  an  excellent  edu- 
cation and  considerable  special  acquite- 
ments,  which  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
say  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  ethics  ;  and, 

*  This  paper  was  already  finished  when  an- 
other  striking  instance  of  the  practical  uses  of 
"  religion*'  in  Bnssia  nnder  the  present  em- 
peror was  announced  in  the  Bassian  Govern^ 
meni  Messenger — the  appointment  of  M.  Ter- 
tins  Philippoff  to  the  high  post  of  Controller- 
Genera],  in  spite  of  the  strennons  opposition 
of  BC  Pobedonostseff,  the  other  great  light 
of  the  Bassian  Church.  For  M.  Philippoff  is 
known  chieflj  as  a  theologian,  an  indomitable 
champion  of  Bassian  Orthodoxy,  and  as  such 
was  appointed  to  Uie  honorary  post  of  Guard- 
ian of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Mo- 
li^re  might  have  profitably  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  gentleman  before  he  wrote 
Tarluffe,  and  Dickens  would  have  been  delight- 
ed to  Know  him  when  drawing  the  portrait  of 
the  **  sleek,  smiling  surveyor  of  Salisbury." 
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what  will  seem  stiangeftt  of  all  to  an  Eng- 
Jishman,  he  is  highly  reBpected.  It  would 
be  interestiDg  to  learn  such  a  man's  view 
of  truth  ;  but  whether  he  deems  it  abso- 
lute or  relative,  he  would  no  doubt  heart- 
ily agree  with  Leasing  that  it  is  far  more 
profitable  to  pass  ouo's  life  in  seeking  for 
it  and  gi  oping  after  it  than  to  discover  it 
off-hand. 

Thus  religious  belief,  which  might  be- 
come in  the  Empire  of  the  North  what  it 
has  occasionally  been  in  other  countries — 
A  germ  of  true  progress,  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiiation,  a  temporary  substitute  for 
that  positive  knowledge  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  morality — is  deliberately  trans* 
formed  in  Russia  into  an  efficient  instru- 
ment of  demoralization.  Genuine  faith, 
as  distinguished  from  blind  superstition, 
is  rare ;  yet,  whenever  and  wherever 
manifested,  it  is  ruthlessly  crushed  unless 
it  assumes  the  form  of  belief  in  the  talis- 
man ic  power  of  hollow  forma  and  unintel- 
ligible ceremonies.  The  dragonnades  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  gave  vent  to  his  Chris- 
tian zeal  are  occasionally  rehearsed  in  Rus- 
sia with  variations  suited  to  the  country 
and  the  time,  as  M.  Makoff,  the  late  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  could  testify.  But 
they  are  enacted  in  silence  and  in  grim 
earnest.  The  outer  world,  like  the  spec- 
tators in  a  theatre,  rarely  learns  anything 
but  the  final  results,  set  forth  in  short,  dry 
paragraphs,  or  in  flowery  official  reports 
suggestive  of  Bertrand  Barere's  master- 
pieces of  state  rhetoric.  *^So  and  so 
many  Catholics  of  the  United  Russian 
Church  have  humbly  petitioned  the  Most 
Holy  Synod  to  receive  them  into  the  true 
fold  of  the  Orthodox  Communion,  and 
their  prayers  have  been  most  graciously 
accorded  :"  such  is  the  pithy  account  that 
usually  finds  its  way  into  the  newspapers  ; 
but  thereby  always  hangs  a  tale,  i^nd  in- 
variably a  woful  one,  strongly  suggestive 
of  that  appalling  story  of  unparalleled  bar- 
barity which  was  enpnemistically  wrapped 
up  in  the  decent  historical  formula, 
'*  Order  is  restored  in  Warsaw. ''  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  somewhat  closely 
the  machinery  employed  in  bringing  about 
these  conversions,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  details  are  sickening.  If  conversion 
to  the  Russian  Church  meant  tbe  begin- 
ning of  a  veritable  millennium,  even  for 
such  a  boon  the  price  exacted  would  seem 
exorbitant.  A  whole  parish  or  an  entire 
village  retires  to[rest  Catholic,  and  awakea 


at  cock-crow  to  learn  that  it  has  denied  its 
religious  faith,  and  is  severely  punished  for 
taking  the  well-beaten  road  to  the  Catho- 
lie  church  instead  of  the  unfrequented  path 
to  the  Oithodox  chapel.  Agents  had  per- 
suaded the  peasants  to  sign  a  paper  de- 
scribed as  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
his  Majesty  or  some  member  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  but  which  was  really  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  admittance  into  the  '^  true 
fold."  At  other  times  a  Roman  priest 
secretly  secedes  to  the  Orthodox  Com- 
munion, and  transfers  the  allegiance  of  hia 
flock,  who  have  not  the  faintest  inkling 
of  his  intentions,  a  procedure  the  more 
feasible  that  the  cerenionies  and  liturgy  of 
the  United  Catholic  Church  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Russia.  When  the  trick  is  discovered 
there  is  no  remedy.  Many  of  the  peasants 
prove  refractory  and  are  deported  to  Si- 
beria or  to  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea. 
The  remainder  are  awed  but  not  convinced, 
and  gradually  take  to  a  life  of  hypocrisy, 
openly  worship  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
privately  receive  the  Sacrament  in  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  or  in  holes  and 
comers  visited  by  priests  of  that  commun- 
ion ;  marry  secretly  according  to  their  old 
customs,  and  consent  to  have  their  wives 
publicly  treated  as  concubines  and  their 
children  handicapped  as  bastards.* 

In  no  other  country  of  the  world — ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  Paraguay  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cia — are  the  functions  of  the  legislator  so 
entirely  mei^d  in  those  of  the  moralist 
Nowhere  else  could  the  standard  of  right 
living  be  so  rapidly  and  so  considerably 
raised,  or  the  whole  social  state  so  readily 
remoulded  by  the  law-maker  as  in  Russia ; 
and  yet  in  no  other  country  is  he  so  reluc- 
tant to  make  any  better  use  of  the  sublime 
office  which  he  exercises  than  that  of 
prostituting  it  to  the  most  ignoble  ends. 
The  result  of  this  gross  neglect  of  duty 
upon  the  masses  is  not  m  mere  matter  of 
opinion  ;  it  is  writ  large  and  legible  in  the 
history  of  the  country  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  whose  thoughtlesM,  shiftless, 

*  Such  marriages  are  perfectly  valid  in  Rus- 
sian law,  though  of  coarse  unlawful.  The 
punishment  decreed  against  those  who  oontrsci 
them  is  soffloiently  severe  to  outweigh  all  or- 
dinary eonaiderations,  and  it  is  at  least  int^ 
ligible  that  simple  peasants  should  mout 
their  offspring  to  the  painful  treatagHilwMah 
the  Russian  Uw  reserves  for  ^^MMpiViM* 
dren  rather  thaa  be  a^MiaMMllikMlte 
ever  and  sent  into  life-kiiBi    ^ 
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trusting  nature  has  been  rendered  utterly 
unfit  for  an  encounter  with  a  strong  blast 
of  bitter  experience  ;  their  morale  being 
as  mbrbid  and  unequipped  for  the  trials, 
temptations,  and  ordinary  duties  of  every* 
day  life  as  their  over- sensitive  bodies — 
made  delicate  and  effeminate  by  the  arti- 
ficial heat  of  rooms — are  for  the  fresh 
breezes  of  spring.  A  Russian  has  no  la- 
tent power  of  reaction  stored  up  within 
him  to  enable  him  to  recover  from  the 
moral  shocks  and  blows  which  await  him 
at  every  step  in  life  ;  and  so  crude  and 
undeveloped  is  his  sense  of  the  relation 
of  things  to  one  another  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  given  him  for  some  other  world 
than  ours.  His  lying  and  all  the  other 
immoral  habits  of  which  it  is  the  taproot, 
are  unaccompanied  by  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary consciousness  of  guilt ;  for  he 
suffers  from  complete  anffisthesia  of  that 
moral  faculty  by  which  in  other  people 
these  habits  are  prevented  or  condemned. 
The  following  incident  may  help  to  illus- 
trate  my  meaning  and  to  throw  a  side-light 
on  tlie  peasant^s  views  on  the  relations  of 
things  to  each  other,  and  his  idea  of  ver- 
acity. In  the  Government  of  Kieff  some 
time  ago  the  inhabitants  of  thirty-six  vil- 
lages, after  due  deliberation,  decided  that 
no  public-houses  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks  should  be  opened  in  any  of  the  vil- 
lages whose  representatives  took  part  in 
the  deliberation.  All  peasants  who  were 
of  age  voted  for  the  measure,  and  each 
\illage  feed  a  public  writer  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  Government  asking  that 
the  decision  be  registered  and  sanctioned. 
Thirty  five  petitions  were  rejected  by  the 
Ministry,  and  the  kabaks  duly  opened  in 
the  villages,  the  thirty-sixth  was  favorably 
received,  and  the  publicans  excluded.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  success  of  the 
thirty-sixth  petition  was  the  eloquence  and 
force  with  which  the  public  writer  put  the 
case  ;  and  on  learning  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortunate  village,  disappointed  that 
their  kabaks  were  closed,  though  at  their 
own  request,  condemned  the  writer  of  the 
petition  for  excess  of  zeal  and  superfluous 
eloquence  to  be  fiogged.  And  he  was 
duly  flogged.* 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  acts  of  the 
authorities  have  not  at  all  times  that  ten- 
dency to  demoralize  which  is  their  usual 

•  KUvsloic  i^ovo,  July  16,  1887,  and  Odessa 
Messenger,  July  18,  1887. 


characteristic  ;  they  are  occasionally  even 
salutary,  and  one  would  bo  glad  to  give 
the  government  credit  for  those  motives 
which  are  at  once  the  most  obvious  and 
most  honorable,  were  it  not  that  the  real 
reasons,  which  no  effort  is  made  to  con- 
ceal, are  wholly  foreign  to  considerations 
of  morality.  Russian  newspapers,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  seem  to  make  a  special- 
ity of  lying,  and  apparently  thrive  upon 
it.  Of  course  the  inventive  or  mythopsBic 
faculty  of  the  pressmen  is  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  upon  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries  ;  for,  like  Hovstad,  of  the  Peo^ 
pWs  Messenger^  they  "  have  learned  from 
experienced  and  thoughtful  men  that  in 
purely  local  matters  a  paper  must  observe 
a  certain  amount  of  caution."  An  un- 
uispecting  foreigner  is  thus  sometimes 
puzzled  to  discover  how  a  provincial  news- 
paper with  fifteen  hundred  or  only  a  thou- 
sand readers  can  keep  special  correspond- 
ents in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world, 
and  pay  for  whole  columns  of  costly  tele- 
grams. The  secret  was  officially  disclosed 
a  few  weeks  since,  when  the  Government 
ordered  all  the  editors  of  the  city  of 
Odessa  to  cease  publishing  foreign  tele- 
grams **  from  our  own  correspondents," 
without  first  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  local  censors  that  they  were  bond  fide 
telegrams  and  not  paragraphs  fabricated 
at  the  office.  The  result  was  immediate 
and  striking  :  silence  fell  upon  the  special 
correspondents  —  as  deathlike  and  pro- 
longed as  that  with  which  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  struck  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
•  One's  satisfaction  at  this  laudable  inter- 
vention of  the  Government  is  considerably 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  determined  upon  on  purely  political 
grounds,  several  forged  **  foreign"  tele- 
grams being  gross  calumnies  upon  foreign 
governments,  whose  representatives  were 
instructed  to  protest 

Wholesale  lying  of  this  kind  would  pre- 
Buuiably  cause  a  bloody  revolution  in  this 
enlightened  country,  judging  by  the  ter- 
rible shock  which  public  opinion  sustained 
here  some  time  ago  on  learning  that  Mr. 
Pamell  endeavored  by  an  exaggeration  in 
terms  to  deliberately  mislead  the  House 
of  Cjommons.  What  would  be  said,  or 
rather  done,  by  such  virtuous  public  opin- 
ion, were  the  elaborate  defence  of  lying 
lately  published  in  all  seriousness  by  the 
editor  of  an  official  journal,  to  have  ap- 
peared in  London  instead  of  St  Petera- 
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burg  ?  In  a  leading  article  upon  the  death 
of  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  AuBtria,  writ- 
ten before  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  fully  known,  the 
Graschdanin  bitterly  lamented  the  decay 
of  lying  in  a  strain  worthy  of  a  Jeremiah 
bewailing  his  country's  fate.  ^*  If  he  real- 
ly put  an  end  to  his  life,"  says  this  mor- 
alist, whom  the  Government  subsidizes  to 
spread  the  light,  *Ms  it  possible  that  there 
was  not  a  single  individual  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  dynasty, 
and  the  throne,  to  insist  upon  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact  of  suicide  and  to  hush 
up  the  details  of  it,  leaving  no  trace  dis- 
coverable ?  What  would  be  easier  than 
to  conceal  the  suicide,  if  it  really  took 
place  ?  *  He  was  toying  with  a  revolver,' 
one  might  say,  '  when  it  caught  the  but- 
ton of  his  uniform,'  or  a  number  of  other 
very  natural  and  likely  statements  might 
have  been  put  forward,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  people  would  have  believed 
them  much  more  readily  than  the  story  of 
suicide. "  *  On  the  other  hand,  that  same 
journal  and  others  of  its  way  of  thinking, 
or  rather  writing,  are  at  a  loss  for  words 
emphatic  enough  to  adequately  express 
their  indignation  whenever  this  convenient 
principle  is  acted  upon  by  others  in  a 
manner  injurious  or  displeasing  to  them- 
selves. Thus  in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the 
Russian  telegraphic  agency  is  plumply  ac- 
cused of  systematically  communicating  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Omsk  false  statements 
concerning  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  vaii- 
ons  banks,  now  immoderately  exaggerat- 
ing, now  lowering  their  real  value  on  the. 
exchange.  Thus,  on  the  1 8th  of  Septem- 
ber last  year,  the  shares  of  the  Yolga-Kam 
Bank  were  quoted  by  that  news  agency  at 
500  roubles,  whereas  in  reality  they  stood 
at  645  roubles,  a  difference  of  about  £15 
sterling  per  share  ;  the  shares  of  the  Si- 
berian Bank  were  given  at  645  roubles, 
whereas  they  were  only  460  roubles,  that 
is,  about  £19  difference  on  each  share. 
*^  Such  garbled  figures,"  exclaims  the 
writer,  '*  are  systematically  repeated  every 
day.  Fancy  the  predicament  of  those 
who  purchase  shares  of  the  above-named 
companies  on  the  basis  of  the  telegrams  of 
this  agency  I"  f     These  things,  it  should 

*  Orasehdanifi,  February,  1889.  Of.  also 
Novosli,  19th  February,  1889. 

t  Novoye  Vremya,  6th  November,  1888.  This 
is  one  of  Dumerons  such  aooasations  against 
the  same  agency.    It  is  not  my  wish  or  par- 


be  borne  in  mind,  are  confined  to  no  one 
portion  of  Russia,  to  no  particular  class 
or  classes  of  the  population  ;  they  are*  uni- 
versal, pan  Russian,  inborn  in  every  indi- 
vidual like  a  species  of  original  sin  inherit- 
ed from  forgotten  ancestors  and  deliber- 
ately perpetuated  by  present  sponsors.  If 
moral  blame  attaches  to  any  one,  it  can 
only  be  to  the  Government  and  the  Church 
in  the  past  and  to  the  press  of  very  recent 
years.  The  masses  are  wholly  blameless. 
To  them  lying  has  ever  been  as  natural  as 
singing.  It  is  as  old  and  as  respectable 
as  the  universe.  ''  Lying  began  with  the 
world,"  says  one  of  their  proverbs,  '*  and 
with  the  world  it  will  die."  What  force 
of  expression,  lucidity,  eloquence  is  to 
our  speech,  lying  is  to  theirs.  ^*  Rye 
beautifies  the  neld,"  says  another  Russian 
proverb,  "  and  a  lie  beautifies  speech." 
And  again,  '^  A  palatable  lie  is  better  than 
a  bitter  truth."  But  even  had  mendacity 
been  foreign  to  their  nature,  the  practical 
experience  of  a  generation  or  two  of  vera- 
cious men  acquired  under  the  Government 
and  in  the  Church  of  any  of  the  past  nine 
centuries  of  Russian  history  would  have 
amply  sufficed  to  teach  this  docile  people 
that  unblushing  falsehood  is  the  only  coin 
that  passes  current  in  their  native  country. 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  vouched 
for  by  history  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  people  themselves  embodied 
in  their  countless  proverbs,  which  consti- 
tute nearly  three  fourths  of  the  spoken 
language  of  the  uneducated.  *'  Do  not 
mourn  for  truth  :  make  terms  with  false* 
hood."  Or,  '*  It  is  by  falsehood  that  men 
live  :  it  is  not  meet  that  we  should  die." 
Not  only  have  they  everything  to  ^in  by 
deceiving  and  cheating  their  fellow- men 
and  those  unprincipled  slavemasters  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  maleficent  deities,  but 
they  have  no  penalty  to  underaro  in  the 
shape  of  remorse  here  or  hell  fire  here- 
after. If  detection  is  not  followed  by 
physical  punishment,  there  is  no  cause  for 
apprehension.  '^  Lying,"  according  to 
another  proverb,  *'  is  not  like  chewing 
xlough  :  it  won't  choke  you."  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  honor  and  revere  truth 

pose  to  disonss  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
aooasations  of  deliberate  lying.  They  may  be 
cases  of  inadvertent  errors.  A  Busaian  prov- 
erb truly  says,  "  We  cannot  creep  into  an- 
other's  soul"  to  learn  his  intentions.  Gf., 
however.  Oraschdanin,  8tb  Angast,  1889,  and 
Novoyn  Vreinya,  3d  August,  1889. 
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for  itself,  whenever  they  hear  of  it ;  but 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  Noumeoon 
far  too  precious  for  this  sinful  phenomenal 
world  of  ours — a  holiday  garment  for  the 
soul  to  be  worn  in  the  Elysian  fields  pre- 
pared for  them  by  an  indulgent  Creator 
after  they  have  thoroughly  cleansed  them- 
selves in  the  bath  of  death.  '^  Truth  is 
sacred,"  says  a  Russian  proverb,  '*  but  we 
mortals  are  sinful. "  Or  in  a  variant  which 
is  also  explanatory,  *^  Sacred  truth  is  good, 
but  not  for  mortals."  What  it  is  good 
for  is  made  clear  in  another  proverb, 
' '  Truth  is  not  good  for  being  put  in  ac- 
tion :  it  should  be  put  in  an  icon-glass  case 
and  prayed  to." 

One  of  the  disadvantages  inseparable 
from  an  attempt  to  prove  a  comprehensive 
thesis  by  a  series  of  particular  instances  is 
the  danger  of  the  conclusion  being  held  to 
be  a  wholly  unwarranted  or  a  greatly  ex. 
aggerated  generalization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
state  the  case  as  moderately  as  is  compat- 
ible with  a  due  regard  for  incontrovertible 
facts  ;  and  English  travellers  in  Russia 
who  may  still  feel  inclined  to  make  excep- 
tions from  the  general  rule  in  favor  of  such 
apparently  trustworthy  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  government  institutions,  ministries, 
statistical  bureaus,  and  the  like,  would  do 
well  to  act  only  on  good  cause  shown,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  prudence  of  the  serpent 
and  leaving  at  the  frontier  the  simplicity 
of  doves.  A  few  months  ago  a  case  illus- 
trative of  the  necessity  for  this  precaution 
was  published  in  the  Russian  newspapers, 
not  as  a  matter  of  wonder,  but  merely  as 
mn  ordinary  stop-gap  to  fill  in  the  frag- 
ment of  a  column.  The  occasion  was  the 
reading  before  the  Governor  of  Baku  of 
the  official  report  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  Baku  on  crime  in  that  district 
during  the  year  1888.  It  was  then  sol- 
emnly affirmed,  with  all  the  aplomb  which 
objective  science  and  professional  assidu- 
ity can  inspire,  that  there  were  but  three 
cases  of  highway  robbery  and  two  mur- 
ders during  twelve  months — a  remarkably 
clean  bill  of  moral  health  for  such  a  dis- 
trict. Now  the  subject  of  the  report  was 
very  simple,  one  would  imagine.  Appar- 
ently no  one  would  ever  dream  of  deliber- 
ately lying  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
of  the  very  district  of  which  it  was  ques- 
tion, surrounded  as  he  was  by  officials  pro- 
vided with  excellent  means  of  testing  every 
statement.     And  least  of  all  would  one 


suspect  a  statistical  department  of  being 
foolish  enough  to  attempt  such  a  thing, 
seeing  that  its  only  raison  (VUre  is  the  is- 
sue of  trustworthy  reports  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  What  actually  hap- 
pened is  this  :  the  governmental  attorney 
(procuror),  who  was  attentively  listening 
to  the  report,  quietly  remarked  that  to  his 
personal  knowledge,  which  may  have  been 
incomplete,  there  had  been  not  tens  but 
hundreds  of  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted in  that  district  during  the  year 
1888.^  The  statistics  of  education  are 
rich  in  equally  eloquent  illustrations  of  the 
same  inborn  aversion  of  the  Russian,  even 
though  educated  and  trained  to  better 
things,  to 

**  let  truth's  lump  rot  stagnant  for  the  lack 
Of  a  timely  helpful  lie  to  leaven  it." 

Thus,  among  the  schools  which  figured  in 
the  official  list  of  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  government  of  Kherson  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years,  is  has  now  been 
disclosed  that  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
(217)  are  mere  figments  of  the  brain  of 
some  unduly  zealous  official,  they  never 
having  had  an  objective  existence.!  liow 
many  such  paper  schools  there  are  m  other 
governments  of  Russia,  no  man  knows. | 

Certain  persons  with  broad  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  compromise  and  accommodat- 
ing readiness  to  subordinate  ethics  to  the 
Eractical  exigencies  of  daily  life  may  per- 
aps  be  tempted  to  explain  all  these  symp- 
toms as  merely  the  result  of  a  passing 
moral  aberration  such  as  we  observe  in 
one  form  or  another  Un  most  nations  and 
epochs,  rather  than  as  indications  of  a 
specific  difference  of  moral  code.  To 
these  large-minded  moralists  a  convincing 
reply  within  the  limits  of  a  review  article 
would  be  impossible.  I  would  ask  them, 
however,  to  give  careful  attention  to  tho 
following  fact  and  to  draw  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  society  in  which  alone 
such  a  state  of  things  is  possible.  A  well- 
known  journalist  of  Odessa  (Dulsky  by 
name),  who  himself  some  time  since  oc- 
cupied an  editor's  arm  chair  in  the  office 
of  the  Odeasky  Liatok^  published  .a  very 

*  Qraachdanin,  April  16,  1889. 

{Novoye  Vremya,  August  31,  1888. 
These  and  a  hundred  similar  instances 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  travel- 
lers  like  Mr.  Landsdell  and  others  whose  faith 
in  Russian  oiBoial  statements  is  TertnlUan-like 
in  its  ravenous  appetite  for  Uie  wildest  and 
most  indigestible  assertions. 
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curious  letter  flome  months  ago  in  which 
he  laughs  to  scorn  the  editor  of  another 
journal  [The  New  Russian  Telegraph) 
whom  he  had  been  deliberately  and  sys- 
tematically deceiving  for  several  years. 
"  As  I  had  complete  control  of  the  depot 
for  intelligence  of  all  kinds/'  this  high 
priest  of  modern  journalism  frankly  writes, 
*^  in  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  roost 
of  the  items  of  news  published  in  the  New 
Telegraph  were  forged  in  my  lodgings  and 
at  my  dictation,^*  Yet  this  gentleman  is 
still  an  active  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  daily  newspaper  in 
all  South  Russia,  and  is  highly  respected 
— as  respect  goes  in  those  parts — in  the 
social  circles  in  which  ho  moves.  Nor  is 
this  indulgent  treatruent  the  result  of  re- 
pentance and  a  firm  resolve  to  amend  in 
future  ;  for  not  only  does  this  prophet  and 
guide  publicly  avow  acts  which  in  western 


climes  would  be  branded  as  infamoos  by 
the  least  pharisaical  of  jonmaliaU,  but  be 
positively  glories  in  them  as  if  he  could 
possess  no  better  titles  to  public  esteem. 
Nay,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  humbly  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  Grod  to  enable  him 
to  lie  and  mislead  with  as  much  success 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  **  So  matters 
have  gone  on,"  he  writes*  *'  for  the  space 
of  four  or  five  years,  and  I  shall  not  hide 
from  you  that  with  God's  help  I  shall  con- 
tinue this  harmless  occupation  until  I  grow 
tired  of  it"* 

[This  paper  is  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  similar  studies  on  Russian  Characteris- 
tics and  Civilization,  the  authors  of  which 
are  desirous,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap- 
parent to  the  least  attentive  reader,  of 
merging  their  signatures  in  that  of  the 
first. — Editor,]  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  atmospheric  vicissitudes  of  this 
showery  summer  have  often  recalled  to 
our  mind  a  name  never  to  be  remembered 
without  gratitude  by  the  lover  of  Nature, 
— that  of  John  Ruskin.  It  was  by  a  pas- 
sage in  his  first  work  that  many  an  eye, 
suddenly  opened  to  the  scenery  of  (he  sky, 
was  taught  to  linger  with  delight  in  re- 
gions previously  visited  merely  by  some 
hasty  glance,  given  with  no  higher  object 
than  the  desire  to  escape  a  wetting. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  man  who  has 
taught  us  to  look  at  the  clouds  !  To  have 
enriched  our  walls  with  a  noble  picture 
.would  less  have  enlarged  our  wealth  of  ac- 
cessible beauty.  The  Claude  or  the  Tur- 
ner shows  a  single  aspect  of  Nature  ;  but 
the  pictures  we  may  watch  from  our  win- 
dow, as  we  read  or  write,  are  not  mere 
pictures  ;  they  symbolize  in  their  silent 
beauty  all  that  is  most  dramatic  in  the 
changes  of  human  life.  See  that  battle- 
field for  the  armies  of  the  glory  and  the 
gloom  :  no  campaign  was  ever  fuller  of 
unexpected  turns  of  good  or  evil  fortune. 
The  page  grows  dark  ;  we  look  up  and 
see  preparations  for  a  storm  ;  the  dark 
squadrons  are  hurrying  up  into  the  sky  ; 
the  blue  shrinks,  vanishes  ;  the  gather- 
ing contingents  have  formed  a  conopact 
army  ;  the  sky  is  a  single  cloud.  Then 
suddenly  some  potent  ally  seems  to  have 


reinforced  the  powers  of  light ;  we  see 
glimpses  of  sky  beyond  the  clouds,  and 
soon  ricb,  heaped  masses  spread  their  glit- 
tering domes  against  the  unveiled  azure, 
while  far  behind  them,  pale  flakes  of 
stratified  vapor  reveal  another  stage  of 
aerial  distance.  Nothing  is  seen  of  the 
dark  army  but  broken  fragments,  and  these 
fugitives  seem  forced  against  their  will  to 
mirror  the  splendors  of  their  foe.  Turn 
again  to  the  interrupted  employment,  fin- 
ish the  page,  close  the  letter,  and  all  is 
changed  once  more.  The  fly  i  ng  squadrons 
have  rallied,  have  combined  ;  we  watch 
the  darkening  landscape  instead  of  the 
closely  covered  sky,  till  the  concentrated 
masses  choose  their  ground,  and  we  see 
an  advancing  shadow,  blurring  half  the 
landscape,  and  touching  with  delicate 
pencil  every  hedgerow,  only  to  blot  it  out 
the  next  minute  in  the  volleying  rain  that 
soon  shuts  us  in,  and  releases  us  from  the 
importunate  drama  of  the  heavens  for  our 
interrupted  employment.  These  fitful 
visitants  are  forever  bafliing  our  anticipa- 
tions, and  though  their  movements  always 
suggest  those  of  an  army,  no  army  has 
fortunes  snflSciently  various  for  their 
changes.     They  seem  to  represent  in  their 

♦  Cf .  Northern  Messenger  (monthly  review), 
February,  1889,  pp.  67,  68. 
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sbadow  world  the  anexpected  moods  to 
which  it  is  dae  that — 

"  not  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  oar  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

Every  change  of  mood,  from  monotonous 
gloom,  through  geotle  melancholy,  to  joy* 
oas  brightness,  seems  expressed  more  defi- 
nitely in  their  varied  influence  than  by 
any  words. 

The  clouds  in  another  respect  mirror  the 
influences  of  human  companionship, — they 
go  with  us  everywhere  ;  we  do  not  quit 
them  as  we  turn  to  realms  given  up,  ex- 
cept for  their  bright  presence,  to  hopeless 
agliness.  As  we  pace  dreary,  monotonous 
streets,  or  squalid  alleys,  we  may  lift  our 
eyes  to  their  pearly  shadows  and  amber 
lights,  and  follow  their  invitation  into  the 
far  above  and  the  far  beyond  which  they 
express  and  suggest.  They  do  not  call  us 
away  from  earth, — in  the  crowded  haunts 
of  men,  indeed,  all  they  can  do  is  to  invite 
us  to  soar  above  what  is  unlovely — but  give 
them  only  space  to  work  on,  and  they  turn 
a  mere  stretch  of  tillage  or  pasture  into  a 
succession  of  pictures.  The  gleam  which 
they  pursue  seems  to  bring  Art  into  Na- 
ture, for  it  invests  the  commonplace  with 
that  expression  of  sympathy  which  is  of 
the  veiy  soul  of  Art.  **  There,  there," 
the  hurrying  sunbeam  calls  to  us  ;  *'  look 
at  these  despised  meadows,  these  uninter- 
esting middle  aged  trees,  that  new,  dull 
fann,  that  every- day  haystack  ;  look  at 
everything  you  quit  in  order  to  hunt  the 
picturesque  in  Switzerland  or  Italy,  and 
see,  for  a  moment,  its  beauty  and  cliarm." 
Banish  these  limiting  shadows,  let  the  sun- 
beams have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  you 
need  an  artist  to  show  you  all  that  you 
were  forced  to  see  when  sudden,  transient 
brightness  touched  this  and  that  point  in 
the  landscape,  and  by  the  mere  magic  of 
selection  banished  the  commonplace  from 
Nature.  An  empty  sky  is  almost  as  un- 
picturesque  as  one  completely  covered  ; 
before  we  can  see  a  picture,  some  influence 
must  make  a  selection  for  us,  and  no  mere- 
ly natural  scene  so  much  seems  to  copy — 
or  might  we  not  rather  say,  to  suggest  f — 
the  sympathetic  touch  of  an  artist,  as  the 
fitful,  evanescent  glimpses  of  landscape 
shut  in  by  the  shadows  of  the  clouds.  The 
traveller  to  Southern  lands  knows  best  the 
charm  only  he  can  lose  ;  he  learns  to  loathe 
the  monotony  of  blue  above,  of  dazzle 
everywhere  ;  but  now  and  then,  even  in 


our  watery  England,  a  few  weeks  of  sum- 
mer approach  the  lesson  of  the  tropics. 
"  Another  blue-sky  day,"  the  artist  sighs 
as  he  opens  his  eyes  on  the  fine- weather 
horizon  so  dear  to  children,  and  feels  his 
powers  wane  apart  from  the  inspiration  of 
Nature's  fitful  suggestions  and  varying 
moods.  None  of  those  moods  can  be  re- 
corded without  creatins:  a  picture  ;  never 
can  a  picture  charm  the  eye  of  an  artist 
without  some  such  record.  Careful  por- 
traiture of  an  Alpine  valley  gives  less  pleas- 
ure than  hasty  suggestion  of  a  suburban 
common,  if  the  first  lack  all  impression  of 
a  passing  gleam  or  gloom,  and  the  second 
mark  its  influence.  Where  the  pencil  has 
failed  to  fix  some  record  of  what  is  tran- 
sient, there  the  characteristic  charm  of  Art 
is  lacking. 

We  see  this  charm  of  the  transient  most 
commonly  in  pictures  of  twilight.  Such 
a  one  hangs  before  our  eyes  as  we  write, 
painted  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Wright  of 
berby  for  a  friend.  Nothing,  probably, 
would  be  less  picturesque  than  the  scene, 
if  you  were  to  look  at  it  under  a  noonday 
sun.  A  steep  hill  shuts  in  the  spectator 
so  closely  that  the  bushes  at  the  top  are 
clearly  seen  ;  an  eight-roomed  hou3«;,  in 
sufiicientiy  good  repair  to  be  taken  for 
one's  summer  lodgings,  stands  at  its  foot, 
— that  is  all  ;  not  a  single  picturesque  ob- 
ject to  be  seen.  Uniform  dark-brown  be- 
low meets  uniform  pale-gray  above  ;  noth- 
ing of  the  exceptional  is  present  in  earth 
or  sky.  Yet  the  picture  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  all  that  gives  a  picture  charm. 
It  expresses  that  vague  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  repose  in  the  coming  darkness 
that  Wordsworth  has  given  in  more  than 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  which  the  poetic 
Scotch  tongue  gathers  up  in  a  single  word, 
— it  paints  the  "  gloaming."  We  have 
not  yet  the  twilight  commemorated  in  the 
poet's  stately  verse,  twilight  **  studious  to 
destroy  Day's  mutable  distinctions  ;"  we 
look  into  the  lingering  clearness  that  just 
precedes  that  obliteration,  when  the  ad- 
vancing darkness  has  washed  out  color, 
while  it  still  spares  form,—  an  interval  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  artist  and  the  poet,  al- 
though many  persons  pass  their  lives  with- 
out feeling  more  about  it  than  that  it  is 
time  for  the  candles  to  come  in.  The 
painter,  with  the  temperance  of  true  art, 
trusts  to  the  faithful  expression  of  a  fleet- 
ing phase  of  every  day's  decline,  and  gives 
us  nothing  that  we  might  not  see  for  oar- 
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selves  every  twenty-four  hoars,  if  we  had 
eyes  to  look  for  it.  One  passes  the  pic- 
ture, for  the  hundredth  time,  with  a  sort 
of  fresh  surprise  to  see  that  the  twilight 
holds  out — that  we  can  still  so  easily  make 
out  those  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry,  when 
manifestly  in  a  few  minutes  one  will  have 
difficulty  in  picking  one's  way  along  the 
muddy  road.  The  impression  of  a  mo- 
ment is  all  there  is,  but  it  is  all  we  want. 

The  evening  of  the  year  is  a  subject  no 
less  dear  to  artists  than  the  evening  of  the 
day,  and  although  the  russet  and  orange 
of' autumn  may  seem  enough  to  justify 
their  choice,  yet  in  truth  those  glowing 
hues  would  lose  half  their  charm  if  they 
were  permanent.  **  October's  workman- 
ship to  rival  May"  touches  us  all  as  with 
a  sense  of  music, — we  feci,  as  it  were,  the 
dominant  chord,  seeking  its  resolution. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  wonderful  power  of 
music  has  this  among  other  elements  of 
its  mystic  charm, — that  it  addresses  itself 
to  the  time- sense  in  us,  that  the  voice 
which  in  twilight  and  autumn  whispers 
softly,  '^  Passing  away,*'  here  attains  its 
full  scope,  and  oreathes  a  meaning  from 
the  suggestion  of  which  all  other  art  takes 
its  purest  charm.  At  any  rate,  what  may 
be  called  the  musical  element  in  Nature 
and  in  Art  is  inseparable  from  the  sense 
of  Time.  Trite  words  touch  the  spring 
of  tears  if  they  do  but  bring  the  far  near  ; 
and  a  vivid  then  makes  poetry,  as  a  vivid 
there  makes  a  picture, — indeed,  we  cannot 
have  the  one  withont  the  other. 

The  poetic  affinities  of  the  mere  thought 
of  Time  must  have  been  brought  home  to 
our  readers  of  late  by  the  various  speci- 
mens of  inscriptions  on  sun-dials  contained 
in  these  columns,  and  the  discovery  how 
little  is  needed  to  make  such  an  inscription 
poetic.  Take  one  of  the  last  given  us  by 
a  correspondent  : — 

"  L*ombre  passe  et  repasse, 
£fe  sans  repasser  rhomme  passe." 

There  we  have  a  mere  truism,  and  there 
we  have  poetry.  The  writer  of  our  most 
graceful  vera  de  sociHi — Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son — has  rendered  the  same  thought  in 
some  poetic  lines,  the  point  of  which  is 
given  in  these  two, — 

' '  Time  flies,  we  say-— ah  no ! 
Alas  !  Time  stays  ;  we  go  :" 

— and  probably  we  could  fill  many  pages 
with  citations  which  told  no  more  than 
this,  and  yet  should  be  felt  to  say  much. 


The  tranquil  rhythm  of  this  fair  Nature, 
the  hurrying  throb  of  the  hnman  interests 
it  measures,  there  is  the  eternal  poem  of 
human  life.  It  is  already  familiar  in 
Homer  ;  it  is  not  stale  after  the  two  and 
a  half  millenniums  by  which  we  are  divid- 
ed from  him  ;  and  when  an  equal  space 
divides  our  descendants  from  us,  it  will, 
we  believe,  keep  all  its  freshness.  For  it 
depends  on  principles  deeply  rooted  in  the 
permanent  part  of  our  nature,  and  which 
no  advance  of  civilization  can  render  ob- 
solete. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  mystic  alli- 
ance between  the  sense  of  Time  and  all 
that  is  most  catholic  in  Poetry  and  Art  f 
It  results,  we  believe,  from  man's  craving 
for  the  Eternal.  Our  nature  discovers 
everywhere  the  throb  of  rhythmic  vibra- 
tion that  demands  opposites,  and  which- 
ever element  of  the  contrast  be  suppressed, 
that  which  is  left  loses  half  its  meaning. 
When  the  Everlasting  loses  its  aw  fulness, 
then  the  fleeting  will  lose  its  pathos. 
'*  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting 
sun"  will  cease  to  take  their  coloring 
from  an  eye  '*  that  hath  kept  watch  o*er 
man's  mortality.*'  The  thought  of  man's 
mortality,  when  it  is  dissociated  from  that 
of  his  immortality,  will  become  a  fact  of 
science,  and  lose  all  connection  with  the 
ideas  of  poetry.  The  transient  lights  that 
flit  across  the  landscape  will  lose  the  sym- 
bolism by  which  they  associate  themselves 
with  fleeting  dreams  ;  for  if  everything  be 
transient,  it  is  all  one  as  though  nothing 
were  so.  But  what  are  we  imagining  ? 
Our  theme  recalls  us  to  the  world  of  real- 
ity. These  vapors  veil  and  hide  the  orb 
to  which  they  owe  their  existence  ;  but 
without  them  his  powers  would  lack  half 
their  manifestation  ;  his  effulgence  is  man- 
ifested to  our  eyes  mainly  through  their 
splendor.  The  hidden  sun  glows  in  the 
visible  cloud,  and  in  the  daily  drama  of 
the  sunset  and  the  dawn,  the  changeless 
and  the  changing  meet  in  an  embrace  as 
old  as  Time  itself, — an  embrace  recorded 
in  the  first  legends  of  our  race,  and  hymn- 
ed in  the  songs  that  our  Aryan  ancestors 
knew  before  they  left  ^heir  Asiatic  home. 
We  and  they  look  on  the  same  sun,  and  no 
one  looks  twice  on  the  same  cloud  ;  yet, 
as  we  gaze  upward  and  around,  it  were 
impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of 
either.  So  inseparable,  we  believe,  is  the 
influence  of  the  Eternal,  from  the  play  of 
art,  the  melody  of  words  and  of  music. 
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They  wither  in  its  eclipse,  and  oar  hope 
for  its  re-emergence,  if  it  could  need  sach 
secondary  reinforcement,  would  be  ade- 
quately supported  by  their  indirect  testi- 


mony to  truths  which  they  can  never  es- 
tablish, which  they  always  ignore,  and 
which  at  times  they  may  appear  to  deny. 
— Spectator. 


-•♦♦- 


IN  8EABCH  OF  A  RELIGION. 


BY   W.   8.  LILLY. 


Temperley.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
looked  in  upon  me  this  morning,  Grim- 
ston.  I  am  expecting  our  friend  Luxmore, 
whom  I  have  asked  to  come  and  assist  me 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  But  your 
aid,  too,  will  be  welcome.  Ah,  here  he 
is! 

Luxmore.  Yes,  here  he  is  ;  delighted, 
as  always,  to  be  of  use  to  you,  Temperley, 
if  he  can.  A  pile  of  letters,  I  see.  Some- 
thing for  Grimston  and  me  to  advise 
upon  f 

Temperley.  Well,  I  did  not  expect 
Grimston,  but  I  am  gl^  he  has  come.  I 
shall  ask  him  to  take  the  part  of  Devil's 
Advocate  in  our  conversation.  It  is  a  part 
not  unfamiliar  to  him,  nor,  if  I  may  say 
so,  altogether  distasteful. 

Grimston.  Thanks.  It  is  always  a  rule 
of  mine  to  interpret  in  a  complimentary 
sense  anything  that  admits  of  it.  Yes,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  one 

of  those  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  dne. 

I  accept  the  brief  ;  and,  whatever  the 
matter  at  issue  may  be,  I  do  not  doubt  of 
being  able  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  his 
Satanic  Majesty. 

Temperley.  Well,  the  matter  is  this. 
LA8t  year,  while  I  was  travelling  in  India, 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  singularly 
interesting  Hindu  gentleman,  who  has  ever 
since  kept  up  a  somewhat  brisk  correspond- 
ence with  me.  These  papers  are  letters 
from  him,  with  memoranda,  and  in  some 
cases,  drafts  of  my  answers.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  family,  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  very  highly  educated.  English  is  as 
familiar  to  him  as  his  own  vernacular 
Tamil.  He  is  an  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar, 
reads  Greek  and  Latin  easily,  knows  Ger- 
man fairly,  and  French  very  well. 

Luxmore.  Your  correspondence  with 
him  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  volu- 
minous, to  judge  from  this  pile. 

Temperley.  Yea,     My  fiiend  Dorasaw- 


my  is  in  search  of  a  religion,  and  thinks 
that  I  can,  perhaps,  help  him.  Certainly 
I  can  enter  into  his  difficulties  and  sym- 
pathize with  them.  But  t»  point  to  '^  the 
path  of  release"  is  another  matter. 

Orim^ton,  Why  does  he  not  betake 
himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  noble  army 
of  missionaries  kept  up,  at  such  vast  ex- 
pense, to  attend  continually  upon  this  very 
thing. 

Temperley.  He  has  done  that,  but  to 
small  purpose.  Ue  wrote  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  '^  The  arguments  with  which 
these  reverend  gentlemen  attack  the  relig- 
ions of  India  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
directed  as  effectively  against  their  own  ; 
while  with  the  objections  current  in  En- 
rope  against  Christianity  they  seem  ill  ac- 
quainted." 

Grimston.  I  can  understand  that.  The 
reverend  gentlemen  usually  know  as  little 
of  what  they  seek  to  convert  the  Oriental 
from,  as  of  what  they  seek  to  convert  him 
to.  And  I  suppose  that  the  conversion  of 
a  really  educated  native  of  India  is  almost 
as  rare  as  the  conversion  of  a  Jew.  By 
the  way,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  gone 
into  the  figures  carefully,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  average  cost  of  a  He- 
brew proselyte,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
is  1,001/.  0«.  \d, 

Luxm^yre.  It  is  impossible — at  least,  so 
I  find  it — not  to  sympathize  with  the 
good- will,  the  generosity,  the  self-denial 
of  those  who  keep  up  the  great  missionary 
societies  of  this  country.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  those  societies  are 
ghastly  failures. 

Temperley.  I  saw,  the  other  day,  an 
advertisement  which  tickled  me  amazingly. 
It  was  on  this  wise  :  **  Help  I  help  !  help  I 
923,350,000  of  heathen  waiting  to  be 
converted.  Pray  assist  the  Little  Ped- 
dlington  Missionary  College  to  send  out 
one  more  evangelist." 

Grimston.  Good,  very  good.  One 
would  be  inclined  to  say  ' '  an  enemy  hath 
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done  this,"  if  one  did  not  know  how 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  the  absard  these  good 
people  generally  are.  And  what  an  evan- 
gelist when  you  get  him  ! 

Luxmore,  Well,  well  :  up  to  their  lights 
these  Exeter  Hall  missionaries  are  good 
men. 

Orimston.  Good  gigmen  :  veritable 
apostles  of  gigmanity.  But  that  *'  one 
more  evangelist  *  *  is  really  very  funny. 
At  the  last  census  in  France,  if  the  ofScial 
figures  are  to  be  trusted,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-seven  millions,  some  eight 
millions  returned  themselves  as  being  *'  of 
no  religious  belief."  The  enemy  is  com- 
ing in  like  a  flood  at  one  gate  ;  at  the 
other,  Little  Peddlington  sends  forth 
**  one  more  evangelist." 

Temperley.  Certainly,  Christianity  does 
not  seem  to  be  making  up  in  the  East  for 
its  losses  in  the  West.  The  latest  re- 
turns which  I  have  seen — I  take  them 
from  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  — 
give  the  total  number  of  Christians  in 
India  at  a  little  under  a  million  and  a  half, 
of  whom  325,000  are  described  as  "  Prot- 
estants, baptized  and  unbaptized." 

Luxmore,  What  is  meant  by  an  unbap- 
tized  Protestant  Christian  ? 

Grimston.  O  sweet  simplicity  1  An 
un  baptized  Protestant  Christian  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  follows  the  not  very  laborious 
vocation  of  religious  inquirer,  lie  often 
makes  a  good  thing  of  it.  But  go  on  with 
your  statistics,  Temperley. 

Temperley.  I  was  going  to  add  that  to 
these  325,000  baptized  and  nnbaptized 
Protestants,  about  700  clergymen  and 
some  4,000  ^'  other  agents"  minister,  at 
an  annual  cost  set  down  at  300,000/.  odd. 
The  expense  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
more,  unquestionably,  for  these  figures  do 
not  profess  to  include  all  special  funds,  or 
funds  subscribed  in  India.  But  missionary 
finance  is  very  puzzling  ;  *'  non  menda- 
cium  sed  mysterium,"  we  will  charitably 
believe. 

Grimston. 

We  have  but  faith  ;  we  oannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see. 

The  supporters  of  the  missionary  societies 
must  indeed  be  strong  in  faith.  It  seems 
pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  clergymen  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  500/.  a  year, 
the  Society  considerately  providing  for 
what  Voltaire  calls  the  besoins  natureh  of 


its  evangelists,  by  liberal  allowances  for 
their  wives  and  children. 

Temperley.  Wei',  certain  it  is  that  the 
married  Protestant  missionary,  with  his 
creature  comforts  about  him,  does  not  im- 
press very  vividly  the  Oriental  TPindy  which 
regards  asceticism  and  miraculous  power 
as  ^*  notes"  of  a  divine  commission.  The 
one  great  instance  of  missionary  success 
in  modem  India  is  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  lived  like  an  Indian  fakir,  walking 
from  place  to  place  barefooted,  his  food 
roasted  rice,  which  he  begged  as  he  went 
along,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  a  stone 
his  pillow.  Miracles  were  profusely  at- 
tributed to  him — raising  the  dead,  among 
other  prodigies.  I  donH  know  if  he  him- 
self laid  claim  to  supernatural  power. 

Grimston.  There  is  another  reason,  not 
generally  appreciated,  for  the  failure  of 
Christian  missions  in  India.  It  is  that  the 
missionaries  are  so  unfairly  handicapped 
by  the  Bible  Society.  Can  there  be  a 
less  hopeful  mode  of  inducing  the  Hindu 
or  Mohammedan  to  embrace  Christianity, 
than  to  place  in  his  hands  the  Bible 
**  without  note  or  commeht"  ?  He  makes 
his  own  notes,  and  supplies  his  own  com* 
ments,  his  endeavor  being  to  read  the 
Scripture  **  like  any  other  book,"  as  Mr. 
Jowett  recommended  us  to  do,  in  a  once 
famous  essay.  The  intelligent  Oriental's 
notes  and  comments  would  very  much  as- 
tonish  Exeter  Hall. 

Temperley.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say.  The  educated 
Hindu  naturally  criticises  our  canonical 
Scriptures  as  unreservedly  as  the  Christian 
evangelist  criticises  the  Qu^rdn,  or  the 
Purdnas  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  much  more 
intelligently.  When  I  was  in  India,  a 
quick-witted  Brahmin  remarked  to  me, 
after  a  controversial  bout  with  a  mission- 
ary :  ^^  The  gentleman  takes  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  like  the  perspiration 
that  stood  upon  the  brow  of  Brahma,  and 
fell,  to  become  the  Ganges. "  And  I  re- 
member Dorasawmy  calling  my  attention 
to  a  paper  of,  I  think.  Dr.  Bain's,  where 
mention  is  made  of  ^*  an  eminent  man,  a 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,"  who  was  a  believer 
in  Christianity  until  he  became  acquainted 
with  geology,  when,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  reconcile  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis with  the  facts  of  science,  he  applied 
to  the  whole  Bible  the  vaXefaUus  in  una, 
falsus  in  omnibiM,  and  straightway  aban* 
doned  his  religion. 
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Grimaton.  Yes  :  instead  of  reinoviog 
mountains,  faith  is  now  breaking  its  neck 
amocg  geological  strata. 

Luxmore,  That  citizen  of  Edinburgh 
was  somewhat  hasty^  or,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  excessive  :  Dixi  in  excessu  meo. 
But  I  suppose  the  religious  traditions 
amorg  which  he  had  grown  up  in  '^  broad 
Scotland,  Bible-loving  Scotland,"  were 
more  to  blame  than  he.  In  the  famous 
Swiss  Declaration  of  1675,  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  inspired  in 
their  consonants,  in  their  vowels,  and  in 
their  points — or  at  least  in  the  substance 
of  their  points — in  their  matter  and  in 
their  wonis  ;  and  thus  to  constitute,  to- 
gether with  the  New  Testament,  for  which, 
of  course,  an  equally  far-reaching  claim  is 
made,  the  single  and  uncorrupted  rule  of 
faith  and  life.  And  I  suppose  that  such 
is,  or  at  all  events  was,  until  lately,  the 
orthodox  Protestant  view.  Even  now,  five 
out  of  every  six  religiously- minded  Eng- 
lishmen  whom  you  meet,  hold  Chilling- 
worth's  dictum,  ^^  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  the  religion  of  Protestants," 
to  be  the  root  of  the  matter.  That  in  the 
canonical  books — that  is,  practically,  in 
the  English  version  of  them — there  is  a 
perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will,  per 
fectly  intelligible  to  every  one  who  can 
read,  so  plain,  to  use  a  favorite  expression, 
that  * '  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
shall  not  err"  in  interpreting  it,  is  what  is 
called,  **  the  open  Bible  theory." 

Temperley,  It  is  a  curious  superstition. 
Considering  how  extremely  miscellaneous 
in  their  character  are  the  writings  included 
in  the  canon  of  the  Bible,  how  far  re- 
moved from  our  ways  of  life  and  habits  of 
thought,  how  full  of  difficult  problems, 
historical,  metaphysical,  and  philological, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  expo- 
sition is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  in 
the  world — a  task  for  which  the  ordinary 
Englishman  who  so  confidently  undertakes 
it,  is  about  as  well  fitted  as  he  is  for  lec- 
turing upon  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  or 
for  settling  nice  points  of  Hindu  law. 

QHmston. 

Hio  liber   est   in   qno  qnierit  sua  dogmata 
qoisque, 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  qoisqne  sua. 

Or  take  a  free  English  translation  of  it : 

One  day,  at  least,  in  every  week, 

The  sects  of  every  kind 
Their  doctrines  here  are  sure  to  seek, 

And  just  as  sore  to  find. 
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Temperley.  My  friend  Dorasawmy 
writes  of  a  certain  missionary  to  whom  I 
introduced  him  in  India  :  '^  Mr.  Smith  is 
an  excellent  man  :  a  truly  kind-hearted  ; 
but  what  a  wooden  head  !  I  was  talking 
to  him  the  other  day  about  the  Bible,  and 
stated  to  him  one  or  two  simple  objections 
from  science  and  history.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  he  put  forward  all  his  dialecti- 
cal skill — which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  vast — 
to  tamper  with  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  words,  in  order  to  save  their  historical 
and  scientific  accuracy.  I  did  not  pursue 
the  subject.  Of  what  good  ?  It  would 
have  been  merely  to  slay  the  dead  over 
again.     ^  Voltaire  suffit,'  as  Renan  says." 

Orimston.  Very  interesting.  And  that 
brings  us  back  to  Dorasawmy.  Your  mild 
Hindu,  who  quotes  Voltaire  and  Renan, 
is  hardly  likely  to  figure  in  the  missionary 
reports  as  ^'  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning  :"  Voltaire  who  gave  the  coup  de 
gr&ce  to  the  religion,  and  Renan  who  is 
writing  its  epitaph.  But  tell  us  more 
about  your  Hindu  ;  I  like  that  extract 
from  his  letter. 

Temperley,  He  goes  on  :  **  We  then 
fell  to  talking  about  miracles.  I  said, 
why  don't  you  work  tiiem  ?  I  find  them 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  as 
'  the  signs  following, '  by  which  the  word 
was  confirmed.  But  they  do  not  follow 
to  confirm  your  word.  Yon  do  not  speak 
with  new  tongues,  unless  you  have  learned 
them,  like  any  one  else.  You  would  not, 
for  your  life,  take  up  a  cobra  ;  you  would 
run  away  from  him.  And  if  you  were  to 
lay  your  hand  upon  the  sick,  do  you  think 
they  would  recover  ?  You  might  try.  But 
I  forgot.  The  dorisani  *  would  not  like 
you  to  touch  the  sick,  lest  the  sickness 
should  be  infectious." 

Grimston.  The  missionaries  must  have 
a  lively  time  with  Dorasawmy.  But  really 
the  Little  Peddlington  people  should  send 
that  '*  one  more  evangelist"  to  take  a 
few  lessons  from  Maskelyne  and  Cook. 
Good  legerdemain  would  impress  the  Ori- 
ental much  more  than  bad  controversy. 

Luxmore,  My  dear  Grimston,  spare  us 
any  more  of  Little  Peddlington.  And, 
Temperley,  pray  teU  us  something  further 
of  your  Hindu  friend's  actual  position  in 
matters  pertaining  to  religion.  I  suppose 
that,  like  almost  all  Hindus  who  have  been 
brought  under  Western  influences,  he  has 

*  Lady,  Le.  the  missionary's  wife. 
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no  faith  in  his  ancestral  Brahmanism.  But 
where  is  he  in  the  world  of  speculative 
thought  ? 

Temperley,  It  is  not  easy  for  me,  well 
as  I  know  his  mind,  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  one  word.  You  say  very  truly  that 
the  influence  of  Western  thought,  in  the 
East,  has  been  chiefly  dissolvent.  But  I 
think  we  very  generally  overrate  the 
amount  of  the  influence  which  it  has  ex- 
erted upon  higher  minds.  I  take  it  that 
the  respect  shown  by  such  to  the  deities 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  has  ever  been  little 
more  than  conventional.  They  have  man- 
ifested a  decent  regard  for  the  rites  of 
their  hereditary  religion,  which  are  so 
closely  bound  up  with  social  and  domestic 
life  in  India.  They  have  not  felt  them- 
nelves  bound  to  protest,  even  against  its 
grosser  superstitions.  They  have  exhibited 
toward  it  the  indulgent  toleration  which 
Plato  exhibited  toward  the  popular  myths 
and  cults  of  Hellas.  Were  not  the  last 
words  of  Socrates  an  injunction  to  sacrifice 
a  cock  to  ^sculapius  ?  I  don't  suppose 
his  own  personal  faith  in  .^culapius  was 
very  vivid.  In  India,  as  in  Greece,  phil- 
osophy has  been  the  real  spiritual  teacher. 
Religions  have  been  what  Schopenhauer 
calls  them,  the  philosophies  of  the  vulgar. 

Orimston,  And  now,  I  take  it,  the 
better  educated  in  India  are  forsaking  their 
metaphysical  dreams  for  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence, are  putting  aside  Vy&sa  and  K4pila 
for  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Huxley. 

Temperley,  You  could  not  make  a 
greater  mistake.  The  Hindu  mind  has 
extremely  small  leaning  toward  physical 
science.  It  is  essentially  metaphysical. 
In  this  respect  there  is  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Aryans.  The  Positivism — I  use  the  word 
in  its  largest  sense — which  has  so  largely 
influenced  contemporary  European  thought 
18  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  Hindu  mind. 
I  remember  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  some- 
where speaks  of  'Ma  dure  intelligence 
des  Am^ricains  du  Nord."  No  doubt 
there  is  a  touch  of  exaggeration  about  the 
phrase.  Still,  it  expresses  just  that  char- 
acteristic of  the  Americans  which  leads 
them  to  salute  Herbert  Spencer  as  '^  the 
philosopher"  of  these  days.  The  keen 
and  subtle  Hindu  intellect,  more  at  home 
in  the  abstract  than  in  the  concrete,  in 
the  ideal  than  in  the  real,  would  not  ac- 
count a  system  of  speculative  physics,  like 
Herbert  Spencer's,  to  be  philosophy  at  all. 


Luxmore,  Well,  then,  your  friend  Do- 
rasawmy  is  not  a  Positivist  or  a  Material- 
ist. May  we  call  him  a  Theist  or  a  Pan- 
theist ? 

Temperley,  Pantheist  is  a  very  vague 
word.  Theist  is  not  much  more  precise. 
You  remember — of  course  you  do^ 
Goethe's  marvellous  verses  where  Faust 
replies  to  Margaret's  question,  '*  Yon  do 
not  believe  then  ?"  ''So  glaubst  da 
nicht  ?"  He  confesses  the  Deus  Imrna^ 
nens — *'  der  Allnmfasser,  der  Allerhalter" 
— as  the  first  of  realities.  But  who  cao 
name  Him  ?  he  asks.  "  Wer  darf  ihn 
nennen  ?"  Assuredly,  my  friend  Dora- 
sawmy  believes  in  that  Deity  :  believes  in 
Him  as  the  Eternal  Self- conscious  Reason. 
Whether  Christianity  is,  in  any  sense,  and 
if  so  in  what,  a  revelation  of  that  Being, 
is  the  problem  now  chiefly  occupying  his 
mind. 

Luxmore.  Well,  Christianity  in  all  its 
forms,  as  we  all  know,  claims  to  be  a  rev- 
elation of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  :  not, 
of  course,  a  perfect  and  complete  revela- 
tion ;  but  a  revelation  "  per  speculum  et 
in  senigmate."  I  gather  from  what  yon 
have  read  from  your  Hindu  friend's  let- 
ters, that  his  diflSculties  about  the  claims 
of  Christianity  arise  chiefly  in  connection 
with  its  miracles  and  its  Sacred  Books. 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are 
not  insurmountable  ;  nay,  that  on  careful 
examination  they  become  insignificant.  I 
can  well  understand,  however,  that  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  Protest- 
ant missionaries  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy 
your  friend.  Miracles,  for  example.  Rele- 
gate them  to  the  dim  antiquity  of  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Protestantism 
will  perhaps  tolerate  them,  under  condi- 
tions. Instance  them  as  matters  of  mod- 
em, of  contemporary  history,  and  Prot- 
estantism will  explain  them  away,  referring 
them  to  imposture,  or  at  the  best  to  hallu- 
cination. 

Temperley,  The  Catholic  position  in 
this  matter  is  certainly  the  more  consist- 
ent Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Protestants  involve  themselves  in  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  when  they  admit  the 
miraculous  stories  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  reject  the  precisely  sim- 
ilar legends  to  be  found  on  every  page  of 
ecclesiastical  hbtory.  The  Biblical  mira- 
cles and  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  hang 
together,  so  to  speak  ;  and  as  a'matter  of 
fact  the  prodigies  related  in  the  Acta 
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Sanctorum  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
historical  criticisiDy  much  better  estab- 
lished thao  the  like  occarrences  in  the 
Bible. 

Luxmore,  With  Catholics  it  is  of  faith 
that  miracles  have  never  ceased.  They 
appertain  to  the  gift  of  sanctity,  which  is 
a  ''  note"  of  the  Church.  The  truth  of 
particular  miracles  is  a  question  of  evi- 
dence. And  I  nfust  say  that  in  some 
cases  which  I  have  carefully  investigated  the 
evidence  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

Ghrimston,  The  faith  that  could  move 
mountains  is,  apparently,  not  a  thing  of 
the  past  But  seriously,  my  dear  fellow, 
do  you  ask  Temperley  and  me,  in  these 
closing  years  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
to  believe  in  miracles  ? 

Luxmore.  My  demand,  for  the  present, 
shall  be  more  modest.  I  will  only  ask  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  miracle. 

Orimslon,  Well,  I  will  answer  with 
Benan,  Le  miracle  est  Vinexpliqui, 
*'  What  a  pother  to  make  about  a  piece 
of  pork  !"  said  the  conscience* stricken 
Hebrew,  when  a  thunder-storm  disturbed 
his  furtive  enjoyment  of  a  ham  sandwich. 
Such  an  explanation  of  electrical  phe- 
nomena is  out  of  date,  because  we  now 
understand  their  laws. 

Luxmore,  I  will  reply  to  that  presently. 
I  see  Temperley  has  taken  down  a  book. 

Temperley  It  is  a  volume  of  Coleridge's 
Literary  Remains.  Ah  I  here  is  the 
passage  : 

An  effect  presented  to  the  senses,  without 
any  adequate  antecedent,  ^uadem,  generis,  is  a 
miracle,  in  the  philosophical  sense.  Thus  the 
corporeiftl  ponderable  hand  and  arm,  raised 
with  no  other  known  caosatiye  antecedent  but 
a  thought,  a  pore  act  of  an  immaterial,  essen- 
tially invisible,  imponderable  will,  is  a  miracle 
for  a  reflecting  mind.  Add  the  words  praster 
eaperienUam,  and  we  have  a  miracle  m  the 
popular,  practical,  and  appropriated  sense. 

Luxmore,  They  are  not  altogether  bad 
definitions  ;  but  Renan's  is  too  brief,  and 
Coleridge's  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  I 
will  give  you  a  better  one  from  Kant,  if 
yon  will  kindly  tell  me  where  I  shall  find 
nis  Works.  I  want  the  volume  contain- 
ing his  Religion  innerhalh  der  Gremen  der 
blossen  Vernunft,  Thanks.  This  is  the 
passage  : 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  word  miracle,  then-— since  all  we  are 
concerned  to  know  is  what  miracles  are  for 
us,  that  is,  what  they  are  for  the  practical  use 
of  our  understanding — we  might  define  them 
as  events  in  the  world  with  the  laws  of  whose 


efficiency  we  are,  and  must  always  remain,  ut- 
terly  unacquainted. 

That  such  events  have  occurred,  and  do 
occur,  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  ; 
and  when  I  find  an  intelligent  man  dog- 
matically asserting  that  they  do  not  occut, 
I  can  only  suppose  that  he  has  not  looked 
into  the  evidence. 

Temperley.  Yes  :  it  is,  as  yon  said  just 
now,  a  question  of  evidence  whether  such 
events  occur.  But  if  they  do,  most  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any 
one  religious  system.  There  seems  to  be 
overwhelming  evidence  for  some  recent 
spiritualistic  miracles  ;  for  example,  that 
Mrs.  Guppy  was  levitated,  and  that  hand- 
kerchiefs from  Mr.  Ashman's  body  cured 
diseases. 

Luxmore,  Very  possibly.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  allow  that  phenomena,  appar- 
ently miraculous,  are  not  the  monopoly  of 
any  particular  religious  system.  *'  Talia 
faciunt  magi,  quaUa  nonnunquam  saucti 
faciunt,"  writes  St.  Augustine  in  his  book 
Le  Diversis  Qucestionibus.  He  adds, 
'^  Talia  quidem  visibiliter  esse  apparent, 
sed  et  diverse  fine  et  diverso  jure  finnt." 

Temperley.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  be- 
comes of  the  value  of  miracles  as  * '  cre- 
dentials"— that  is  the  word,  I  think — of 
Christianity  ? 

Luxmore.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for 
the  modern  mind  so  to  regard  them. 
Possibly  this  may  be  largely  due  to  for« 
eetfulness  of  the  fact  that  they  must  not 
be  taken  apart  from  the  doctrine  in  sup- 
port of  which  they  are  appealed  to. 
Thaumaturgy,  in  itself,  possesses  no 
moral  value.  It  does  not  speak  to  the 
conscience.  It  does  not  touch  the  heart 
No  reasonable  man  would  receive  Mra. 
Guppy  as  an  ambassadress  from  the  In- 
finite and  Eternal,  merely  because  she 
was  levitated,  even  if  the  testimony  to 
that  event  should  be  overwhelming.  Nor 
does  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  hander- 
chiefs  from  the  body  of  Mr. — Mr.  What- 
d'ye-call-him  ? — Ashman  cured  diseases, 
invest  with  authority  the  utterances  of 
that  gentleman  concerning  divine  things. 

Temperley,  We  all  know  M.  Pasteur's 
declaration  :  * '  He  who  proclaims  the  ex. 
istence  of  the  Infinite — and  none  can 
evade  it — asserts  more  of  the  supernatural 
than  exists  in  aU  the  miracles  of  all 
creeds." 

Luxmore.  I  attach  little  weight  to  M. 
Pasteur's  declarations.     Even  on  the  sub* 
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jects  which  ho  has  made  his  apScialitS 
they  seera  to  me  to  be,  largely,  arrogant 
assumption  and  l^latant  bombast.  The 
infinitti  is  one  thing  :  the  supernatural  is 
another.  But,  to  go  back — as  I  promised 
I  would — to  Grimstou  and  his  Jew.  It 
is,  of  course,  unquestionable  that  the 
sphere  of  the  miraculous,  as  vulgarly  con- 
ceived, is  contracting  every  day,  through 
our  ever-extending  apprehension  of  the 
principle  of  continuity.  But  why  should 
that  atheize — if  I  may  use  the  word-  —the 
universe  for  us  ? 

'*  Qod  18  law,"  say  the  wise.    O  seal !  and  let 
us  rejoice  ; 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is 
still  His  voice. 


li 


Dieu  n'agit  que  par  des  volont^s  gen6- 
rales,"  says  Malebranche.  But  why  may 
not  a  general  providence  be  also  a  particu- 
lar providence — that  is,  a  miracle  ?  His 
all  seeing  eye  discerns  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  or  rather,  all  to  Him  is  an 
eternal  Now.  There  is  a  striking  passage 
in  Amiel,  well  worthy  of  being  pondered 
in  this  connection. 

Le  miracle  est  one  perception  de  Tame,  la 
vision  da  divin  derri^re  la  nature,  one  orise 
psyohiqae  analogue  &  celle  d*£n6e  lors  du 
dernier  jour  d'llion  qui  fait  voir  les  paissonces 
celestes  donnant  rimpnlsion  aax  actions  hn- 
maines.  II  n*y  a  point  de  miracle  pour  les  in- 
diff6rentB  :  11  n*y  a  que  des  aoies  religieuses 
oapables  de  reconnaitre  le  doigt  de  Dieu  dans 
certttins  faits. 

Temperley.  Well,  Grimston,  we  have 
had  a  fine  flash  of  silence  from  you.  And 
now  what  do  you  say  to  Lnxmore's  argu- 
ment ? 

Grimston.  I  have  been  listening  very 
carefully,  and  I  incline  to  apply  to  Lux- 
more  the  words  of  Sganarelle,  in  the  play  : 
'^  Je  ne  sais  que  dire  ;  car  vous  toumez 
les  choses  d'une  maniere  qu'il  me  semble 
que  vous  avez  raison  ;  et  cependant  ii  est 
vrai  que  vous  ne  Tavez  pas."  No  amount 
of  evidence  would  make  me  believe  a  mir- 
acle. I  am  of  those — I  confess  it — who 
would  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead. 

Luxmore.  I  don't  suppose  you  would. 
The  invincible  prejudice  against  the  mir- 
aculous, now  so  common,  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  that  abounding  materialism 
which  denies  the  spiritual  principle  in 
man  and  in  nature,  and  which,  identify- 
ing law  with  antecedent  necessity,  issues 
necessarily  in  physical  fatalism.  It  is  a 
contemptible  philosophy — if  philosophy  it 


can  be  called — unworthy,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  *'  of  a  pig  of  sensibility."  With  il, 
if  I  understand  you  right,  Terapcrley, 
your  Hindu  fiiend  has  no  sympathy. 

Temperley.  None  whatever.  His  in- 
tellect, as  1  said,  is  essentially  metaphys- 
ical. And,  in  fact,  I  don't  think  thai 
the  place  assigned  to  the  miraculous  in 
the  system  of  the  Catholic  Church  would 
perplex  him  much.  The  Bible  is  a  much 
more  serious  difficulty  with  him.  He 
feels — and  I  confess  I  agree  with  him — 
that  *^  the  higher  criticism"  is  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Christianity. 

Luxmore.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  fatal  to  the  claims  often  made 
for  tho^e  Sacred  Books.  It  appears  to 
me  to  have  shown  us  much  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  traditional  thesis  as  to 
their  date,  authorship,  and  relative  value, 
just  as  physical  science  has  familiarized  us 
with  conceptions  of  the  .universe  utterly 
alien  from  the  minds  of  their  writers.  But 
to  suppose  Christianity  to  be  based  upon 
the  collection  of  ancient  documents  called 
the  Bible  is  historically  false.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  authorized  New  Testament 
canon  existed  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  mission  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
was  not  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
volume,  which,  long  centuries  after, 
should  become  *'  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants," but  to  establish  a  society.  ^*  I 
should  not  receive  the  Bible,"  St.  Au- 
gustine declared,  ^'  unless  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  moved  me  to  do  so." 
The  Bible  is,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  from  which  other  varie- 
ties of  Christianity  have  received  it.  And 
the  Catholic  Church,  while  declaring  it  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  morals  divinely 
Ir  spired  throughout,  has  never  pronounced 
how  far  that  inspiration  extends — has 
never  formally  committed  herself  to  '*  the 
traditional  thesis,"  which  has  come  down 
from  uncritical  ages. 

Temperley.  **  Formally  committed"  f 
That  may  be  so.  But  I  observe  no 
tokens  of  willingness  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  to  face  the  results  of  the  higher 
criticism. 

Luxmore.  The  Church  can  wait.  But 
what  has  *'  the  higher  criticism,"  as  they 
call  it,  really  established  ?  "In  these  two 
centuries,"  Carlyle  said,  **  we  have  got 
rid  of  Moses,  which  certainly  was  no  very 
sublime  achievement  either."     I  may  be 
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permitted,  for  my  own  part,  to  doubt 
whether  we  have  quite  got  rid  of  Moaes. 
But  I  cannot  doubt  that  Carlyle  is  right 
when  he  goes  on  to  add  :  ^^The  Bible 
has,  in  all  changes  of  theory  about  it,  this, 
as  its  highest  distinction,  that  it  is  the 
truest  of  books  :  a  book  springing,  every 
word  of  it,  from  the  intensest  convictions, 
from  the  very  heart's  core,  of  those  who 
wrote  it."  What  a  distinction  !  entitling 
the  Bible  of  Christianity — at  the  very 
least — to  a  unique  place  among  the  world's 
Sacred  Books  :  justifying  one  in  saying 
of  it,  what  the  Hebrew  poet  said  of  a 
small  and  comparatively  unimportant  por- 
tion :  **  Thy  word  is  tried  to  the  utter- 
most :  the  righteousness  of  thy  testimonies 
IS  everlasting." 

Temperley.  This  is  a  very  different  line 
from  that  generally  taken  by  defenders  of 
the  faith,  and  would,  I  opine,  be  some- 
what **  suspect  "  to  most  of  them. 

Luxmore,  I  candidly  confess  that  the 
disingenuousness — I  had  almost  said  the 
indifference  to  truth — displayed  by  some 
thick- and -thin  apologists  of  the  old  Bibli- 
cal exegesis  fills  me  with  dismay.  The 
Procrustean  torture  to  which  they  subject 
the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  make  it  fit 
with  facts  recently  ascertained  by  physi- 
cal, historical,  and  critical  science,  is  fatal 
to  its  real  significance.  Surely  this  is  a 
case  in  which,  if  in  any,  the  dictum  ap- 
plies :  "  Litera  occidit :  spiritus  autem 
vivificat  " 

Temperley,  You  remind  me  of  the  Ital- 
ian saying  :  *'  God  save  me  from  my 
friends :  I  can  take  care  of  my  enemies 
by  myself." 

Luxmore,  Well,  I  have  spoken  frankly. 
On  the  other  hand  I  must,  with  equal 
candor,  acknowledge  my  small  sympathy 
with  much  which  passes  current  as 
'^  higher  criticism."  It  is  really  not  hifirh 
criticism,  in  any  sense,  but  low  :  in  no 
way  divine  :  not  in  the  least  an  attempt 
to  assign  the  final  cause  of  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  or  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
significance  which  there  is  for  mankind  in 
the  Person  of  Christ. 

Grimston,  All  this  is  like  a  certain  kind 
of  cocoa  which  I  see  advertised  at  the 
railway  stations  as  '*  grateful  and  com- 
forting." The  long-eared  will  drink  it  in 
greedily,  and  bless  you  But  it  reminds 
me  of  old  Professor  Codrington,  who, 
after  a  long  exposition,  would  conclude  : 
''  I  don't  quite  knew  whether  this  will 


stand,  but  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth."  The  fact  is,  that  sceptics  want 
a  direct  answer  to  their  objections.  Isn't 
that  a  reasonable  demand  ? 

Luxmore,  No  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  the  Christian  system.  I  fully  subscribe 
to  Bishop  Butler's  words  :  *^  Let  reason 
be  kept  to,"  and  let  anything  that  can 
'*  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  in 
the  name  of  God,  be  given  up  "  But  he 
adds  :  *^  Let  not  such  poor  creatures  as 
we  go  on  objecting  against  an  infinite 
scheme,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity 
or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this 
reasoning."  We  can  only  speak  that  we 
do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen. 
Where  we  don't  know  and  can't  see— why 
should  people  quarrel  with  us  for  sayiqg 
so? 

Temperley  It  has  often  struck  me  that 
earnestly  religious  men  argue — if  I  may 
so  put  it — rather  for  the  look  of  the  thing 
than  for  the  sake  of  the  thing. 

Luxm4>re,  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  The  grounds  of  our  deepest  con- 
victions can  never  be  put  into  words. 
Logic  is  good,  but  not  the  best.  There 
are  intellectual  obstructions  which  no  ra- 
tiocination will  remove,  and  which  can  be 
rationally  dealt  with  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  will  :  ''  imperium  voluntatis  mo- 
ventis  intellectum,"  Aquinas  says. 

Grim^ton, 

Doubt  is  faith  in  the  main  ;  but  faith,  on  the 
whole,  is  doubt. 

We  c^annot  believe  by  proof,  but  ounld  we  be- 
lieve withont  ? 

Luxmore,  What  I  was  going  on  to  say, 
when  Grimston  pulled  out  his  nonsense 
stop,  is  this  :  To  an  eainestly  religious 
man,  it  is  always  disagreeable  to  enter  into 
controversy  about  those  deep  and  sacred 
truths  which  are  the  very  springs  of  his 
moral  life. .  If  he  does  so,  it  is  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  and  not  because  it  makes  any 
difference  to  him  how  the  ailment  goes. 
But  apart  from  this,  surely  he  may  claim 
to  have  done  enough  when  ho  shows  that 
his  symbols  need  not  be  false. 

Grimston,  Enough  !  Enough  for  what  ? 
Your  opponent  applies  the  calculus  of 
probabilities  to  the  teaching  you  offer 
him.  And  can  any  candid  man  deny 
that,  in  the  light  of  mere  intellect — Lord 
Bacon's  lumen  eiccum — there  is  a  dreadful 
want  of  common  sense  and  scientific  rea- 
sonableness about  the  Christian  scheme, 
ranging  from  Lucifer  through  Adam  to 
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Christy  and  then  back  again  to  Lncifer  ? 
It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  most  subtle,  rec- 
ondite, and  shadowy — what  shall  I  say, 
instincts  ?  yes,  they  don't  amount  to 
principles — that  you  can  so  much  as  pre- 
tend to  overcome  the  accumulated  im- 
probabilities of  it  all. 

Luxmore,  It  appears  to  me — 
Chimston,  Nay,  don't  interrupt  me 
just  yet.  I  think  that  what  I  have  been 
saying  must  be  admitted  by  any  candid 
thinker  who  will  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  Christian  apologists,  early  and  late  : 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Augustine,  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Butler,  Newman,  all  except 
the  school  which  culminated  in  Paley, 
and  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
not  Christian  at  all  in  any  true  sense. 
Take  Cardinal  Newman,  for  example.  He 
hardly  so  much  as  attempts  to  persuade 
any  but  those  who  are  already  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  iu  fundamental  matters. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gram^ 
mar  of  Assentf  he  expressly  states  that  his 
argument  is  addressed  to  *'  those  only 
whose  minds  are  properly  prepared  for  it. " 
Luxmore,  The  message  of  Christianity 
is  *^  Pax  hominibus  bonse  voluntatis" 
(*'  Love  toward  men  of  love").  Does  not 
Aristotle  tell  us  that,  in  the  moral  order, 
truth  is  apprehended  not  only  by  the  in- 
telligence, but  by  the  whole  soul,  avv 
5Xxi  T§  ^vxi  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  Christi- 
anity ever  has  made,  or  ever  will  make, 
proselytes  in  the  world.  Its  victories  have 
been  won,  not  by  mere  argument — argu- 
ments have  been  well  called  the  symbols 
of  something  deeper — not  by  mere  elo- 
quence, not  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  those  fundamental 
spiritual  instincts  of  men,  whereunto  it 
supremely  corresponds.  *'  Non  in  dia- 
betica complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere  po- 
pulnm  suum."  And  that  appeal  has  been 
made  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Person  in 
whom  the  eternally  ideal  has  become  the 
historically  real,  in  whom  the  dream  of 
riato  came  true  :  Virtue  embodied  in  an 
earthly  form  and  drawing  all  hearts  unto 
it.  Adopt  the  view  taken  by  the  ex- 
tremest  modem  criticism  of  the  date,  au- 
thorship, and  composition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writings,  and  still  this  incomparable 
figure  of  the  Great  Master  remains,  uu- 
dimmed  by  '^  the  mists  of  fabling  time," 
or  by  the  dust  of  modern  materialistic  sci- 
ence :  '^  an  ideal  of  humanity,"  in  Kant's 


emphatic  words,  *'  now  valid  for  all  men, 
at  all  times,  and  throughout  all  worlds." 

TemperUy,  So  long  as  you  remain  in 
the  region  of  the  ideal  I  am  heartily  at 
one  with  you.  But,  if  yon  will  let  roe 
say  so,  too  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
Catholic  Church  on  mere  events.  If  she 
were  wisely  generalled,  she  would  direct 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  the  nooroenal 
realities  of  which  the  objective  phenomena 
are  the  symbols.  I  see  a  volume  of  Tyn- 
dall  there,  in  which  this  is  well  put.  Let 
me  read  you  the  passage  : — 

The  error  of  the  priests  is  this  :  that  they 
are  mechanics,  not  poets  ;  and  that  ihey  claim 
objective  validity  for  that  which  springs  from 
the  innermost  need  and  nature  of  man.  It  ia 
against  this  objective  rendering  of  the  essen- 
tially ideal  and  poetic,  that  science,  conscious- 
ly, or  unconsciously,  wages  w^r.  Beligion  ia 
as  much  a  verity  of  human  oonseionsness  as 
any  other  of  its  facts,  and  against  it,  on  its 
subjective  side,  the  waves  of  science  beat  in 
vain.  Bat,  when  manipulated  by  sacerdotal 
constmctiveness,  and  mixed  with  imperfect  or 
inaccurate  historical  data,  and  monlded  by 
misapplied  logic,  it  makes  claims  which  trav- 
erse our  knowledge  of  nature,  then  science, 
as  in  duty  bound,  stands  as  a  hostile  power  in 
its  path.  Sooner  or  later,  among  thinking 
people,  the  temporary  and  fluxional  rendering 
of  religious  mysteries  will  be  abandont^d,  and 
the  ideal  will'be  universally  reoognised  as  capa- 
ble only  of  ideal  approach. 

Luxmore,  This  seems  to  yon  **  well 
put,"  does  it?  It  seems  to  me  a  medley 
of  commonplace  and  sophism.  I  am  as 
ready  as  Professor  Tyndall  to  reject  "  im- 
perfect or  inaccurate  historical  data,"  ' 
*'  misapplied  logic,"  and  '*  claims  which 
traverse  our  knowledge  of  nature."  But 
when,  in  the  name  of  science,  he  declares 
war  against  '*  the  objective  rendering  of 
the  essentially  poetic  and  ideal,"  when  he 
denies  the  claim  to  *'  objective  validity" 
of  ^*  that  which  springs  from  the  inner- 
most need  and  nature  of  man,"  when  he 
pronounces  that  **  the  ideal  is  capable  only 
of  ideal  approach,"  he  appears  to  me, 
pace  tanti  viW,  to  be  talking  grandiloquent 
nonsense.  He  might  just  as  reasonably 
say  that  because  the  principle  of  life  is 
spiritual  and  immaterial,  we  ought  to  sup- 
port life  only  by  spiritual  and  immaterial 
means,  and  not  by  anything  so  grossly 
material  as  meat  and  drink.  The  dweller 
in  Cloud-Cuckoo  Town  may  be  able  to 
live  on  mere  abstractions.  Bat  assuredly 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  human  nature's 
daily  food.  Man  belongs  to  the  world  of 
time.     He  is  individual,  concrete,  Ate  et 
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nJhe^  as  the  schoolmen  say.  And  his  re- 
ligion, like  everything  else,  if  it  is  really 
to  inflaence  him,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  whereby  he  lives,  moves, 
and  has  his  being  in  this  phenomenal  state. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
its  prime  motive  force  and  the  secret  of 
its  power,  that  *'  the  Word  was  made 
Flesh  and  dwelt  among  as."  And  most 
assuredly  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
deepest  instincts,  the  most  imperious 
needs  of  human  nature,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  presents  us  with  objects  in  the  first 
place,  not  with  abstract  ideas  ;  that  the 
medium  of  her  worship  is  personal  com- 
munion with  the  divine,  rather  than  in- 
tellectual  conceptions.  How  little  can  we 
know  of  persons. 

Not  even  the  tenderest  hearty  and  next  our 

own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

Charity — cariias — ^is  higher  than  knowK 
edge  as  a  revealing  agency.  We  can  feel 
for,  and  with,  persons  whom  we  love — 
yes,  and  attain  to  spiritual  communion 
with  them — when  analysis  lies  quite  out 
of  our  power. 

Grimsiim.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  mere 
mysticism. 

Luxmore,  Most  assuredly  it  is.  And 
if  the  Church  is  not  mysticism,  she  is 
nothing.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Athanasius, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Suarez,  and  all  the 
modern  theologians,  lay  it  down  that  rev- 
elation is  an  economy :  that  is  to  say,  an 
exhibition  of  the  truth  in  symbols.  It  is 
what  St.  Paul  taught  long  ago,  that  we 
see  per  speculum  ei  in  CBnigmate,  ^'  Alles 
Verg&ngliche  ist  nur  ein  Oleichniss," 
Ooethe  tells  us  in  those  pregnant  lines 
vrith  which  he  ends  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust:  '*  Alles"— Everything.  It  is 
universally  tnie  :  as  true  in  religion  as 
elsewhere. 

Temperley,  I  see  clearly  enough  that 
this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  we  were  discussing  just  now  : 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the  mirac- 
ulous element  m  Christianity. 

Luxmore,  A  most  direct  bearing.  *' Lit- 
era  occidit :  spirit  us  est  qui  vivificat." 
I  will  go  to  any  length  with  modem  criti- 
cism that  the  evidence  really  warrants,  in 
dealing  with  the  letter  of  our  Sacred 
Books  and  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  the  divine  element  in  those 
books,  and  in  the  Church,  no  criticism 
can  touch. 


For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malioioos  mockery. 

The  details  over  which  criticism  has  pow- 
er are  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  in 
comparison  of  the  idea,  over  which  it  is 
powerless.  So  far  I  agree  with  Professor 
Tyndall.  I  add  that  there  is  a  perspective 
to  be  observed  in  relififion,  as  in  painting, 
else  we  shall  get  a  Chinese  world,  where 
things  great  and  small  are  eoually  impor- 
tant. Keligion  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
Practical  Reason,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty,  which  is 
its  adamantine  foundation,  ^*  hid  under 
the  grave  of  things." 

Orimston.  Well,  Temperley,  you  had 
better  get  Dorasawmy  to  come  over  to 
England,  and  commune  with  our  friend 
here.  They  will  be  able  to  talk  sympa- 
thetically about  the  Veil  of  M£lya,  and 
the  path  of  extrication.  Between  them 
they  may  even  produce  a  new  Upanishad, 
suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  that  * '  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,"  but  this  is  one  of  the 
strangest. 

Luxmore,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  find 
much  in  common  with  Temperley's  Hindu 
friend,  whose  acquaintance  I  should  be 
glad  to  make.  The  true  foe  of  Christi- 
anity—of which  Catholicism  appears  to 
me  (to  say  the  least)  the  version  most 
consistent  with  history  and  philosophy — 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  those  great  Eastern 
religions  and  ^eosophies,  which,  what- 
ever their  aberrations,  are  based  on  the 
sense  of  the  Infinite,  but  in  the  pseudo- 
science  of  the  present  day,  which  is  doing 
so  much  to  banish  art,  metaphysics,  re- 
ligion— in  a  word,  the  ideal — from  con- 
temporary Europe  ;  which  sinks  men  in 
the  most  vulgar  materialism,  the  most 
ignoble  sensism,  by  proposing  as  the  su- 
preme object* of  life  **  agreeable  feeling," 
and  as  the  sole  test  of  right  and  wrong 
'*  the  laws  of  comfort."  I  call  it  pseudo- 
scierice,  because,  however  true  in  its  own 
province,  it  is  false  beyond. 

Temperley,  We  have  had  a  good  talk. 
And  if  Dorasawmy  comes  to  England,  I 
shall  certainly  introduce  him  to  you,  Lux- 
more.  Meanwhile,  I  will  write  him  an 
account  of  our  conversation.  And  now 
let  me  add  one  word.  Luxmore  would 
probably  hardly  account  of  me  as  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.  '^  Christian  by  the  heart  and 
sceptic  by  the  head,"  was  Grimston's  ac- 
count of  me.  Well,  my  own  feeling  about 
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Christianity  is  one  of  intense  reverence  ; 
and,  as  for  the  Catholic  Church,  she  pos- 
sesses, as  it  appears  to  me,  a  power  of 
guiding  through  the  moral  peiplexities  of 
the  woild,  such  as  no  other  religion  pos- 
sessed :  a  power  to  which,  I  feel  sure,  no 
individual  could  attain  for  himself  or  by 
himself.  If  religion  is  still  to  affect  hu- 
man society  at  large,  I  do  not  know  who 
<;an  take  up  the  spiritual  sceptre,  should 
it  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  And,  without  religion,  society 
will  degenerate  into  mere  swinish  barba- 
rism :  *'  God  is  as  necessary  to  a  people 
as  liberty."  I  was  looking  the  other  day 
at  a  curious  book  by  a  very  early  Christian 
writer :  S.  Hippolytu8  de  Antichriato, 
He  is  commenting  upon  '^  the  great  won- 
der in  heaven,"  spoken  of  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse :  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon 
her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ;  who 
brought  forth  a  male  child.  The  woman, 
he  says,  is  the  Church,  always  giving  birth 
to  Christ,  the  male  and  perfect  offspring 
of  God,  who  is  styled  both  God  and  Man  : 
and  thus  acting  as  the  teacher  of  all  na- 
tions. Now  this  appears  to  me  pro- 
foundly true.  The  Catholic  Church,  in 
every  age,  seems  to  be  brinsring  forth  the 
Divine  idea  of  the  Eternal  AVord,  in  such 
form  and  shape  as  each  age  requires.  And 
here,  as  I  cannot  but  feel,  is  the  source  of 
all  thfat  has  been  noblest  in  individual  ac- 
tion, most  precious  in  moral  civilization, 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  of  our  era. 
Even  now,  as  I  look  through  the  worid, 
I  confess  the  Pope  appears  to  me  the  only 
power  left  which  values  supremely  the 
moral  law,  which  witnesses  for  it  un- 
flinchingly :  the  one  power  which  cares 
nothing  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them  :  which  upholds 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  sole  rule 
of  conduct,  alike  for  public  and  private 
life,  and  finds  in  the  Crucifix  the  measure 
of  all  things.  The  mysterious,  plastic  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  un- 
deniable fact :  an  influence  so  prevailing 
and  so  puissant  in  its  application,  and  yet 
so  delicate,  so  individual  :  so  imperious 
and  inflexible,  as  of  the  Prophet  of  God  ; 


so  penetrating  and  persuasive,  as  of  ^e 
Messenger  of  Christ.  This  is  a  religion, 
if  religion  is  no  dream  of  a  shadow,  but 
objective  and  real.  But  what  an  **  if  !** 
And  the  question — the  question  of  ques- 
tions, I  may  call  it— is  whether  all  this 
mifj^ht  and  majesty  will  survive  the  modem 
spirit.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
eyes  of  those  who  sat  in  Moses's  seat  were 
turned  with  suspicion  on  Galileo  and 
Spinoza.  The  one  was  the  founder  of 
modem  science,  the  other  of  scientific 
exegesis  and  the  new  philosophy.  Yon 
know  what  I  mean,  Lnxmore. 

Orimston.  Yes.  He  knows  well  enough 
what  you  mean.  ''  ^largissez  Dieu,"  said 
Diderot.  The  Church  might  do  worse 
than  take  the  hint. 

Luxmore,  ''  Interdnm  diabolus  verita- 
tem  loquitur,' '  Aquinas  says.  But  how 
can  we  help  enlarging  our  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Noumenon,  as  the  revelations 
of  physical  science  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions of  the  phenomenal  universe  ?  As- 
tronomy, geology,  natural  history — not 
to  continue  the  catalogue — have  each  in 
these  latter  days  fumished  a  new  chapter 
of  revelation.  Think,  too,  of  that  ^'  Bi- 
ble of  modern  literature,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  not  unaptly,  which  assuredly  is 
written  for  our  learning.  Our  religion 
must  correspond  with  our  growing  culture  ; 
it  cannot  possibly  remain  patristic,  or 
medieval,  or  puritan.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Spencer's  dictum  holds  good  :  **  Per- 
petual  adaptation  to  environment  is  the 
very  law  of  life."  He  i»  not  only  a  bad 
philosopher,  but,  little  as  he  may  think  it, 
a  deadly  foe  to  the  race,  who  seeks  to 
elevate  any  bygone  forms  into  absolute 
types  :  who  can  dream  of  no  future  for 
humanity  but  the  resuscitation  of  a  past 
which  assuredly  is  dead,  and  will  not  re- 
turn. So  much  I  willingly  concede  :  or 
rather,  strenuously  maintain.  But  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  highest  revelation  is 
man  :  and  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Man  :  the  perfect  type :  the  supreme 
ideal.  '^  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man." 
Has  mankind,  in  these  eighteen  centuries, 
fully  apprehended  His  message  ?*-iV^tfie- 
teenik  Century, 
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Let  08  call  it  "  Grey  Friars"  still.  The 
pKcudonym  has  become  of  as  classical  a 
fragrance  as  the  real  name.  I  met  him 
there  from  whom  and  aboat  whom  I  have 
treasured  apsome  jottings,  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray, the  only  lion  among  authors  whom 
np  to  that  time  I  had  met.  There  are 
scores  of  men  still  living  who  know  more 
about  him  than  I  do,  an  they  would  tell. 
But  they  have  forgotten  to  give  what  they 
know  to  the  world,  and  memories  get 
washed  out  by  time.  Let  me  then  pick 
up  my  few  crumbs.  There  is,  I  am  told, 
no  **  life**  of  him  written.  Those  who 
know  best  and  most  say  he  would  not 
have  it — did  not  care  for  a  posUmoriem 
of  the  pen.  So  there  is  no  patent  to  in- 
fringe. No  one,  in  short,  knew  aught 
about  him,  save  as  he  showed  himself  in 
his  **  foolscap  uniform  turned  up  with 
ink,"  until  Mrs.  Brookfield  peached — but 
only  in  a  reserved  and  ladylike  way — with 
an  unstudied  string  of  letters  and  sketches  ; 
80  I  fling  without  fear  or  shame  my  little 
bunch  of  anecdotes,  like  a  handful  of  im- 
mortellesy  at  five  sous  apiece,  on  a  grave. 

Let  me  explain  that  I  was  not  a  ^'  Grey 
Friar"  pur  sang,  was  never  a  fraterculus 
within  those  classic  shades,  but  only  be- 
came by  generous  adoption  a  f rater, 
through— shall  I  say*-the  discerning  kind- 
ness of  my  old  friend  and  chief.  Dr. 
Doublefirst,  since  Dean  of  Flatlands,  who 
insisted  on  my  **  trying  my  'prentice 
hand  * '  on  birching  a  small  boy  before  I 
had  worn  the  gown  a  fortnight  in  **  Grey 
Friars."  It  was  worse  than  preaching 
one's  first  sermon — only  the  boy  got  off 
easier  than  the  congregation.  There  T 
met  several  who  had  met  and  trembled  as 
boys  at  Thackeray's  side  before  the  awful 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Doublefirst,  whose 
name  was  long  a  word  of  fear  in  **  Grey 
Friars,"  a  tremendous  sort  of  human 
quintain,  Dr.  Crushall,  **  the  brute  who 
drubbed  tvtttci)  into  me  when  a  boy,"  as 
Thackeray  used  to  say.  1  mean,  of  course, 
into  him — not  the  present  writer,  who 
got  his  TVTTTG)  at  an  older  shop,  but  the 
^nuine  article  still.  I  knew  Crushall 
well  ;  a  man  framed  by  nature  for  a  ped- 
agogue, but  mellowed  out  of  his  over- 
bearing airs  when  he  became  Rector  of 
St.  Spindleshin's,  on  his  retirement  from 


the  **  Orders  Grey,"  and  had  to  rub 
shoulders  in  the  vestiy  with  the  merchant- 
princes  who  subscribed  to  his  charities  ; 
besides  receiving  at  confirmations  Bishop 
Meadowbloom,  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
bishops  of  the  Greek  drama,  whom  I  re- 
member when  a  very  small  boy  to  have 
seen  sublimely  aureoled  in  a  wig. 

Among  my  senior  colleagues,  when  I 
experienced  my  **  serious  call  "  to  the 
birch  as  before  stated,  was  the  Reverend 
Charles  Oldfield,  who  remembered  Thack- 
eray's coming  to  Grey  Friars  as  a  boy. 
**  Take  that  boy  arid  his  box"  were  the 
imperious  directions  thundered  out  by 
Dr.  Curshall  in  his  big  brassy  voice  to  the 
school  janitor,  as  though  sentencing  a  cul- 
prit for  execution,  **  to  Mrs,  Juno"  (the 
matron  of  the  boarding-house)  ;  **  and 
make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Smiler" 
(then  junior  master),  ^*  and  tell  him  the 
boy  knows  nothing  and  will  just  do  for 
the  *  lowest  form.'  "  Crushall's  Rhada- 
manthine  tones,  and  power  of  storming 
the  feeble  wits  out  of  dullard  idlers  by 
vociferous  exaggeration  of  their  school 
peccadilloes,  seem  to  have  impressed 
Thackeray  even  more  than  his  heavy 
hand,  which  swung  round  on  you  like  the 
paddle  of  an  ichthyosaurus  with  stunning 
effect.  Thackeray,  thus,  in  the  innocent, 
tabula  rasa  state  of  mind,  consigned  to 
the  mill  of  the  prison-house,  seems  from 
Oldfield's  account  to  have  shirked  his 
share  of  the  grinding  all  he  could,  read 
his  story-books  about  Scottish  Chiefs, 
Corinthian  Tom,  and  Fielding's  Amelia 
to  more  purpose  than  the  more  ponderous 
stuff  to  which  the  finger  of  authority — 
from  Mr.  Smiler  upward — duly  pointed 
him  ;  and,  taking  his  fights  and  floggings 
with  a  light  heart,  I  should  suppose,  to 
have  made  his  mark  among  his  school- 
mates by  his  ever  ready  fun  of  pen-and- 
ink  sketches.  Oldfield  remembered  a  se- 
ries of  these,  labelled  **  fine  arts"  by  the 
author;  "  Painting"  was  illustrated  by  a 
young  ragamuffin,  shoeless  himself,  laying 
blacking  on  a  boot,  the  blacking  bottle 
very  big  with  label  to  match,  **  Warren's 
Best."  *    The  next  was  **  Carving,"  rep- 


*  Or  it  may  have  been  "  Hunt's."    I  must 
guard  myself   against  an  anaohionism,  and 
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reseDting  a  pimple -faced  man  with  strong 
Jewish  features,  going  in  with  a  huge 
knife  and  fork  at  a  similarly  exaggerated 
ham  ;  while  '*  Masic"  showed  an  Italian 
of  the  stage-bandit  type,  sloach-hatted, 
gaitered,  and  monkeyed,  grinding  a 
hurdy-gurdy.  Apropos  of  school-fights, 
Thackeray  received  his  mark  there,  if  he 
made  it  with  his  caricatures.  He  met 
some  ^'  Grrey  Friars"  cronies  one  day  and 
the  needle  of  reminiscence  pointed  to  a 
well-known /r^e,  Venables,  then  talked 
of  as  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review.* 
*^  He  did  thisy^^  said  Thackeray,  laying 
an  emphatic  finger  on  his  own  nose,  the 
bridge  of  which  had  soffered  some  dis- 
figurement from  a  school  encounter  with 
that  worthy  in  those  early  days.  One 
cannot  but  smile  at  the  omen  conveyed  in 
the  future  critic  thus  putting  out  of  joint 
the  school -boy  nose  of  the  future  author. 
To  gather  from  what  I  gleaned  in  anec- 
dote and  from  the  evidence  of  his  works, 
I  should  say  that  Thackeray  took  up  to 
Cambridge  with  him  *^  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek."  I  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  his  lore  further  than  the  earlier  Odee 
of  Horace  with  parallel  elementary  por- 
tions of  Virgil  and  Livy,  and  the  first  book 
or  two  of  Homer's  TZtW,  and  perhaps  as 
many  Greek  plays.  Oldfield's  only  special 
classic  crumb  of  Thackerayan  -learning, 
that  I  can  remember,  was  a  line  of  the 
former,  with  a  free  translation  or  rather 
modem  development  of  the  thought, 
rudely  rhyming  the  Latin — 

Peraioos  odi,  pner,  apparatus, 
Waiter !  a  mutton  chop  and  potatoes ! 

But  perhaps  this  has  occurred  else- 
where in  print,  as  well  as  in  a  private 
letter  to  Oldfield,  who  probably  had  asked 
him  to  dine  in  the  austere  simplicity  of 
the  **  Grey  Friars'  "  refectory,  known  as 
**  Crook  Hall  "  (of  which  more  anon), 
and  received  this  for  reply.  I  may  add  a 
remark  about  Dr.  Crushall's  exaggerated 

know  not  which  of  these  great  Nigro-manoers 
was  first  in  applying  to  the  human  '*  under- 
standing*' its  last  polish  of  civilization. 

*  Possibly  an  allusion  to  this  ooours  in  the 
Letters,  p.  170,  where,  referring  apparently  to 
some  adverse  oriiique  in  that  periodical,  Mr. 
Thackeray  says,  *'  I  never  for  one  minute 
should  think  that  my  brave  old  Venables  tootdd 
hU  me,  or  if  he  did  that  he  hadn't  good  cause 
for  it. "  See  also  p.  731 ,'  *  Venables  was  there, 
very  shy  and  grand-looking  ;  how  kind  that 
man  has  always  been  to  ma." 


way  of  **  piling  up  the  agony,'*  when  re- 
buking boyish  error.     There  is  an  early 
scene   in    Pendennis^    where    the    Major 
comes  to  remove  Arthur  from  school,  and, 
overhearing  from  the  ante-room  a  thun- 
dering denunciation  against  *'  Pen" — the 
obvious  culprit  of  some  unprepared  lesson 
— infers  some  terrible  moral  delinquency 
of  his  nephew  ;  but  is  presently  reassured 
by   the  pedagogue's  appearing   and   ex- 
plaining that  Uie  supposed  monster  of  de- 
pravity  is  a  nice  young  fellow  enough, 
*'  but  doesn't  always  do  his  work  as  I 
could   wish."       (That  is   not   the   exact 
phrase,  but  some  admiring  friend  has  bor- 
rowed my  copy  of  Pendennis,    with  the 
usual  consequences.       Readers,  however, 
can  verify  the  passage  for  themselves.) 
This  scene,  I  have  no  doubt,  reflects  per- 
sonal  experiences   very   closely.       These 
withering  objurgations  were  what  ^*  stuck 
by"  Crushall's  alumni  at  **  Grey  Friars" 
even  more  than  the  weight  of  his  hand— 
though  that  too,  as  explained  above,  by 
no  means  scaled  light  in  memory's  balance 
— and  his  way  of  trampling  upon — nay, 
jumping  upon — a  boy's  feelings,  checked 
a  good  deal  of  old  pupils'  loving  enthusi- 
asm in  the  after-glow  of  recollection.    He 
was,  however,  a  good  scholar  according  to 
^^  the  lights  of  other  days ;"    sound,  at 
any  rate,  and  exact  (not  to  say  exacting) ; 
and  on   one   occasion  not  only  '^  caught 
out"  with  a    wicket-keeping  smartness, 
in  a  false  quantity,  some  tall-crested  Se- 
nior Classic  who  came  fresh  from  Cam- 
bridge to  examine  the  Sixth,  but  pounced 
upon   him   with  a  ready  quotation  from 
Homer,  when  he  hesitated  to  accept  the 
correction,  thus  putting  down  morally  his 
stumps  to  boot.     He  was,  indeed,  great 
at  this  ;  and  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of 
jealousy   at  rival    establishments  to  the 
**  Orders  Grey,"  used  to  say,  "There's 
always  a  false  quantity  in  the  I'rologue  or 
Epilogue  of    the    Westminster    Terence 
Play,  if  you  only  know  where  to  find  it" 
Oldfield  assured  me  that  once,  on  witness- 
ing  with    himself  that   performance,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  closing  smartly  hit 
lifted  fist  as  if  on  a  noxious  insect,  with 
the  exclamation,  '^  There  it  is  I"  uttered 
coram  populo,  somewhat  to  the  disconcert- 
ment of  the  youthful  dihutaniy  who  was 
reciting  the  passage. 

Going  home  one  night  from  some  civic 
feast,  he  saw  a  blaze  spurting  up  through 
a  grated  window   where  no  light  should 
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be,  and  instantly  ''  twigging"  the  facts, 
and  diverging  from  his  course  to  Grey 
Friars  Lodge,  rapped  at  the  porter's 
wicket  of  the  Mansion  House,  exclaiming, 
''  The  Royal  Exchange  is  on  fire  I  Tell 
the  Lord  Mayor  I  say  so,  I,  John  Crush- 
all  !''  And  so  it  was  ;  as  I,  a  youthful 
neophyte  of  the  tvtttg)  mystery,  plodding 
to  and  fro  to  my  day  school  at  the  time, 
well  remember,  and  how  for  days  by  turns 
it  blazed  and  smouldered.  The  best  of 
it  was,  there  was  then  a  Minister  of  State 
of  the  same  name  exactly,  say  the  Hon. 
John  Crushall  of  the  Home  Department, 
to  whose  omnipresent  vigilance  the  porter 
and  police  of  course  ascribed  this  '*  earli- 
est information. "  This  had  a  fine  moral 
effect  in  the  City,  and  strengthened  the 
Government  much  in  that  important  con- 
stituency. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  the  breech- 
loading  principle  then  of  universal,  since 
of  limited,  application,  **  drubbed  into*' 
Thackeray,  not,  indeed,  much  of  word 
and  letter,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit 
and  aroma  of  ancient  classics  ;  especially 
that  instinct  of  clear  fibrous  delineation 
which  cleaves  to  his  English  style,  as 
closely  as  it  does  to  that  Qf  Euripides  or 
Xenophon. 

His  delight,  as  a  boy,  in  fun  spiced 
with  sportive  mischief  did  not  die  out 
wholly  in  maturer  years.  He  tells  Mrs. 
Brookfield  how  he  met  Macaulay,  and 
both  were  made  aware  of  the  passion  of 
an  American  lady  to  be  introduced  to  the 
respective  authors  of  the  Layg  of  Ancient 
Heme  and  Vanity  Fair.  '*  I  offered  Ma- 
caulay to  take  his  part,  if  he  would  repre- 
sent me  ;  but  he  gravely  said  he  did  not 
approve  of  practical  jokes,  so  this  bit  of 
sport  did  not  come  off."  Again,  he  se- 
riously assured  Jules  Janin  in  Paris,  in 
1849,  that  **  in  November  you  saw  every 
lamp-post  on  London  Bridge  with  a  man 
hanging  from  it."  I  do  not  think  this 
waggishness  ever  died  out  of  him.  Here, 
then,  we  can  father  the  man  upon  the 
boy,  in  the  following  story,  which  I  heard 
from  the  lips  of  my  lamented  sometime 
chief.  Dr.  Senior  (vide  The  Newcomes)^ 
successor  of  Dr.  Doublefirst.  Senior,  a 
quick,  clever,  and  industrious  boy,  Thack- 
eray's junior,  moved  up  rapidly,  and 
c^iught  him  in  the  Fifth  form.  Mated 
thus,  one  afternoon  found  them  side  by 
side  in  *'  third  school."  It  was  a  sultry 
July    whole  school  day,   when  the  long 


holidays  were  in  sight,  and  the  blue-bottle 
flies  all  about,  provoking  easy  slumbers  in 
gods  and  men.  Senior  added  that  they 
had  had  gooseberry- pudding,  heavy  with 
dough  and  suet,  for  dmner,  which  turned 
the  scale  against  vigilance.  It  seems,  on 
such  afternoons  lighter  work  was  taken, 
the  heavy  construe  and  parsing,  etc.,  les- 
sons being  got  through  in  the  forenoon. 
A  certain  number  of  pages  in  Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities  (then  a  standard  text- 
book, long  since  superseded),  were  to  be 
read  over  by  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  forms, 
brigaded  together  for  the  purpose.  The 
Sixth-formers  were  then  to  propound 
questions,  which  the  head  master  might 
call  upon  any  boy  in  either  form  to  an- 
swer. Senior,  under  the  above  soporific 
influences,  was  recalled  suddenly  from 
**  the  land  of  Nod  "  to  embarrassing  re- 
alities by  his  name  being  called  out. 
Nudged  on  either  side,  he  started  to  his 
feet  with  an  abject  sense  of  hopeless  inca- 
pacity, having  wholly  missed  the  question, 
and  heard  a  Mephistophelic  whisper  at  his 
side  :  ^  Wine — say  *  wine  !  '  "  Catch- 
ing like  a  drowning  man  at  this  twig  of 
help,  Senior  uttered  the  word  "  Wine  " 
by  way  of  reply  to  the  unknown.  He 
was  instantly  roused  to  fuller  consciousness 
by  the  two  forms  bursting  into  an  uproar 
of  loud  laughter,  while  the  Doctor,  like 
Neptune  above  the  storm,  starting  from 
his  chair,  burst  forth  upon  the  platform 
which  sustained  it,  ''  stamping  and  roar- 
ing like  a  bull."— I  remember  Senior's 
exact  expression.  But  amid  the  din  was 
audible  the  same  small  fiendish  voice,  sug- 

festing  **  Try  *  bread  and  cheese  !  '  " 
[e  was,  however,  by  now  too  painfully 
awake  to  facts  to  ''try"  anything  else,  so 
meekly  subsided  and  took  his  imposition. 
The  voice  of  the  tempter  was,  of  course, 
Thackeray's. 

**And  what,"  said  I  to  Dr.  Senior, 
was  the  question  after  all?"  "Oh," 
said  he,  **  just  the  stupidest  thing  possi- 
ble, just  the  superficial  point  on  which  a 
careless  mind  would  fasten.  The  passage 
was  something  like  t!us  :  '  The  Senators 
met  periodically  in  the  Temple  of  So-and- 
so,  where  seats  or  benches  were  provided 
for  their  accommodation.'  On  this,  some 
Tom  Noddy  of  the  Sixth  put  the  silly 
question,  '  What  was  provided  for  the 
Senators  when  they  met  ? '  " 

The  reader  now  sees  fully  the  suggestive 
character   of  the   *'  light    refreshments" 
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indicated  by  the  astute  prompter  and  fu- 
ture Ratirist ;  and  the  insight  thus  given 
into  his  boyish  character  on  one  side  is 
noteworthy.  But  there  was  another  side 
to  it,  as  my  next  anecdote,  for  which  the 
Rev.  Charles  Oldfield  was  (alas,  that  I 
must  say  **  was,"  for  his  genial  presence 
has  passed  from  us)  my  authority.  A 
curly-headed,  innocent  gown-boy,  of  the 
sort  which  Thackeray  loved  to  contem- 
plate and  delineate,  came  fresh  from  home 
with  his  pocket  superfluously  full  of  guinea- 
tips,  administered  by  loving  aunts,  grand- 
mammas, et  hoc  genus  omne.  Among  the 
bigger  boys  was  a  contemporaneous  cadet 
of  the  Sheridan  family,  although  1  know 
not  in  what  degree  of  relationship  to  the 
famous  Richard  Brinsley,  whose  genius 
(splendide  mendax)  for  borrowing  and 
forgetting  to  repay  was  still  proveibial 
when  'this  century  was  young.  So  he 
fastens,  like  a  young  boa-constiictor,  on 
this  tender  guinea-pig,  and  borrows  first 
one  guinea  one  week,  then  another  the 
next,  and  how  many  more  I  know  not. 
However,  Thackeray — whether'  the  little 
one  was  his  fag,  or  was  found  by  him 
crying  in  a  corner — somehow  found  this 
out,  and  said  to  the  fleeced  innocent : 
**  Why,  you  little  spoony,  what  made  you 
lend  this  money  to  Sheridan  ?  Don't 
you  know  you'll  never  see  it  again  ?" 
Oh,"  pleaded  the  plucked  doveling, 
he  did  beg  me  so  for  it ;  and  he  told  me 
he'd  he  so  certain  to  pay  me  back  as  soon 
as  ever — "  **  All  gammon  and  spinach  !" 
put  in  Thackeray  here.  **  What  have 
you  got  left  ?  Hand  it  over  to  me,  and 
you  shall  have  half-a-crown  a  week  as 
long  as  it  lasts  ;  or  else  Sheridan  will  sack 
you  clean."  "  And  there  he  was,  going 
about,"  added  Thackeray  to  Oldfield, 
''  with  the  Sheridan  blood  in  him — the 
young  marauder  P^  Those  who  knew 
Thackeray  best  will  appreciate  the  half- 
nlayful  indignation,  caustic  yet  not  un- 
kindly, which  he  flung  into  the  last  words. 
Here,  again,  I  remember  precisely,  and 
''  tell  it  as  'twas  told  to  me."  Oldfield, 
though  my  colleague  then,  was  much  my 
senior,  and  had  caned  me,  when  quite 
young,  at  another  early  school.  Perhaps 
this  added  to  the  impressivenesa  of  his 
later  words. 

I  leave  my  anecdotes  to  point  their  own 
moral,  if  any  be  disceinible.  Again  I  cite 
Oldfield.  For  a  **  lark"  and  a  lounge  on 
leave  days  there  was  a  phrenological  shop 


(( 


it 


in  the  Strand,  which  I  almost  fancy  lasted 
until  my  own  time,  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
one  Deville,  or  Delille,  I  think.  Thither 
with  a  "  pal  "  or  two  would  Thackeray 
betake  himself,  and  anxiously  inquire  how 
much  he  had  increased  in  *'  philophlebot- 
omy"  since  his  **  bump"  of  that  useful 
quality  was  last  thumbed  by  the  professor 
of  this  key  to  all  sciences.  This  intellect- 
ual recreation  of  poking  fun  at  the 
Frenchman  came  in  his  way,  I  was  told« 
as  he  was  going  up  to  Cambridge,  or,  at 
any  rate,  lasted  till  then.  For,  on  his 
shaking  hands  with  the  Professor  at  part- 
ing, the  latter  said  :  **  Monsieur  vill  come 
— next  year — I  vill  tell  him  if  he  have 
study  classique  or  mattematique,  by  feel 
of  his  bump."  My  informant  went  on  to 
say  that  in  the  next  Long  Vacation  Thack- 
eray actually  reappeared  to  consult  the 
oracle  and  challenge  its  verdict.  It  pro- 
nounced for  one  or  the  other,  Oldfield  did 
not  remember  which  ;  but  the  answer  of 
the  facetious  patient  was  '*  Sold  I  I 
haven't  opened  a  page  of  either." 

But  wnen  Vanity  Fair  was  rapidly 
making  him  a  famous  man,  Oldfield,  tak- 
ing his  cue  from  a  then  recent  number  of 
that  work,  wrote  to  ask  him  to  dine  one 
Saturday  in  **  Crook  Hall,"  which  was  a 
sort  of  ward -room  mess  for  the  officers  of 
the  "Grey  Friars."  What  the  legend 
was  about  Crook  the  Great,  I  presume, 
who  gave  it  its  name,  I  was  never  able  to 
learn  ;  and  the  question  was  of  no  more 
use  puzzling  over  than  the  origin  of  Stone- 
henge.  There  we  represented  among  ua 
all  the  faculties,  with  a  modest  soupfon  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  port  wine  there  was 
apt  to  be  a  little  fiery  ;  but  on  Saturdays, 
when  the  master — or  abbot,  shall  we  call 
him  ? — often  graced  the  refectory  with 
his  presence,  a  choicer  bin  would  be 
broached,  as  grateful  memory  recalls.  So 
writes  Oldfield  to  Thackeray  :  **  Come 
and  dine,  and  look  up  old  friends  and 
young,  and  see  how  *  Georgy  Osborne  '  is 
getting  on."  Thackeray  could  not  come  ; 
but  wrote  back  a  highly  illustrated  epistle, 
as  bis  wont  was  when  in  the  humor, 
** .  .  .  As  for  *  Georgy  Osborne,'  who 
cares  for  him  now  that  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  has  cut  him  f  *      And  does  dis- 


*  What  incident  in  Vaniiy  Fair  this  allusion 
recalls  I  can*t  remember,  and  must  refer  the 
gentle  reader  to  the  text  of  that  great  work, 
disclaiming  responsibility  in  ease  none  be 
found  to  match. 
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ctpline  flourish  still  ?  And  what's  the 
weekly  consumption  of  birches  f  This  is 
how  it  used  to  be  in  our  time.  ..." 

And  here  followed,  in  vivid  pen-and- 
ink,  a  penal  group  of  a  gigantic  and  ter- 
rible head-master,  with  a  broad  trencher- 
cap  and  sweeping  tassel,  clerical  '^  bands" 
down  to  his  waist,  and  wielding  a  sheaf  of 
birch  twigs,  bristly  looking  and  budded, 
which  cast  a  yard-long  shadow.  Facing 
him  was  that  severe  justiciary,  the 
**  Oown-boy  monitor,"  whose  trencher- 
cap  was  a  picturesque  ruin  in  the  pointed 
style,  holding  a  diminutive  urchin  await- 
ing *'^  admonition,"  a  finger  in  his  eye  and 
his  nether  garments  a  good  deal  dishev. 
elled.  If  I  remember  right,  the  "  flog- 
ging block"  had  the  honor  of  a  distinct 
sketch  all  to  itself,  looking  somewhat  like 
a  naval  gun-carriage  of  the  old  type,  with 
the  gun  dismounted.  Possibly  in  some 
album  reliquary  these  are  extant  still. 

But,  though  he  did  not  then  dine, 
Thackeray,  1  seem  to  remember  being 
told,  turned  up  one  "  Founder's  Day,"  a 
feast  long  blotted  in  oblivion  from  my 
personal  calendar,  found  a  former  chum 
of  his  own  time,  and  singling  out  a  name 
from  the  Gown  boy's  list,  said,  **  Here's 
the  son  of  dear  old  So-and-so;  let's  go 
and  tip  him,"  and  walked  off  with  his 
chum  to  administer  **  admonition"  in  a 
more  soothing  form. 

But  when  The  Newcomes  story  was  run. 
ning  toward  its  end,  a  buzz  went  round 
Crook  Hall  that  Thackeray  the  Oreat  was 
actually  coming  to  refresh  his  recollections 
at  the  fountain-head  of  genuine  tradition. 
I  had  been  dining  out  for  a  day  or  two 
consecutively,  and  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Fitzcook,  informed  me  that  in  my 
absence  he  had  actually  met  him  at  that 
festive  board  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
chaffed  by  him  personally.  This  set  me 
on  the  qui  vive,  and  I  put  my  name  down 
for  the  officers'  mess,  met  and  dined  with 
him,  and  was  disappointed,  not  in  him, 
but  with  my  selfish  egotism  ;  felt  shy  and 
stupid  like  a  twopenny  sub,  as  I  was.  I 
think  the  impression  prevailing  in  most 
minds — I  can  answer  for  one — was,  "  Our 
distinguished  guest  sets  down  every  man 
as  '  a  snob  '  until  he  shows  himself  some- 
thing better."  I  felt  as  if  the  burden  of 
proof  lay  on  me,  and  that  I  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  it.  But  here  the  photo  of 
memory  is  blurred.  Did  the  port  wine 
help,  I  wonder  ?     However,  we  adjourned 


to  my  chief's.  Dr.  Senior's,  or  rather, 
Mrs.  Senior's,  drawing  room  for  coffee, 
and  there  I  saw  him  at  full  length,  and 
could  study  him  better.  1  seem  to  re- 
member a  good  breadth  of  chest  behind  a 
white  waistcoat,  forming  the  frontispiece 
of  a  large  well-limbed  man,  surmounted 
by  a  massively  moulded  head-piece  with  a 
fine  contour  of  silvery  hair,4ind  rather  keen 
blue  (I  think)  eyes,  mitigated  by  large- 
orbed,  silver-set  spectacles.  I  only  re- 
member his  beginning  a  story  of  his,  I 
think  then  recent,  return  from  America 
(it  was  in  the  early  "fifties"  that  this 
meeting  occurred).  **  I  was  on  deck  with 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  smoking  a  cigar 
— a  bad  habit,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  that  I'm 
given  to."  .  ,  .  But  I  can  remember  no 
more  ;  though,  so  queer  a  thing  is  mem- 
ory, that  very  probably,  if  I  were  to  hear 
it  again  by  chance,  I  should  exclaim,  "  I 
heard  Mr.  Thackeray  tell  that  at  Grey 
Friars  in  the  vear  185-." 

It  was  understood  that  he  was  studying 
for  the  closing  scenes  of  The  Newcomes, 
and  had  been  introduced  specially  for  that 
purpose  to  one  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the 
**  Orders  Grey,"  a  highly  respected  Cap- 
tain L ,  who,  being  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, had  accepted  a  vacancy  in 
those  privileged  ranks.  '*  I'm  told  I'm 
to  sit  for  Colonel  Newcome,"  said  the 
veteran  (so  the  on  dit)  with  considerable 
glee.  The  time  of  year  was  just  the  close 
of  one  of  the  school-terms,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Thackeray  should  wind  up  his 
series  of  visits  by  giving  a  lecture  to  the 
boys  in  the  long  room  of  one  of  the  board- 
ing houses.  There  we  all  met.  I  can 
recall  fragments  only  ;  what  would  I  not 
give  to  recover  the  whole  !  But  it  is  use- 
less scrubbing  at  the  palimpsest  of  memory. 
His  exordium  was,  I  remember,  addressed, 
characteristically,  to  the  little  juniors, 
who,  as  the  room  was  crowded,  were 
packed  away  on  shelves,  with  their  legs 
humorously  dangling  in  air  at  the  end  of 
it.  **  You  little  fellows  perhaps  won't 
understand  a  sentence  of  what  I'm  going 
to  say  ;  but  you  don't  care,  you're  so  full 
of  delight  at  the  thoughts  of  going  home 
to-morrow  that  no  words  of  mine  could 
make  any  difference,  or  make  you  feel  a 
bit  jollier."  Then,  turning  to  the  elder 
boys,  **  The  predecessor  of  my  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Senior,  whom  I  well  remember  in 
that  chair,  and  who  gave  me  the  soundest 
reasons  for  remembering  him,  was  the  au- 
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thor  of  two  highly  popalar  treatises  ;  one 
the  Grey  Friars^  Latin  Grammar^  the 
other  its  Greek  ditto,  to  which  amasing 
works  we  all  subscribed.  They  ran 
through  many  editions,  and,  I  believe, 
are  not  yet  quite  obsolete."  Then  came 
some  facetiously  pensive  recollections  of 
his  days  as  a  fag,  making  So-and-so's 
toast,  and  (I  ratlier  think)  blacking  So- 
and-so's  boots  for  a  leave- day  outing. 
Then,  looking  round  at  the  "  Uppers," 
'*  Is  there  still  in  the  purlieus  of  this  ven- 
erable foundation  a  Red  Cow  ?  I'm  not 
referring  to  Smithfield,  or  rather,  to  speak 
quite  classically,  *'  Smiffel. '  There  was 
in  ray  time.  She  lived  up  a  lane"  (here 
the  titters  of  the  **  Uppers"  and  Sixth 
became  a  broad  laugh),  '*  and  to  the  milk 
of  that  animal  many  of  us  were  strongly 
addicted."  Then  followed  some  remem- 
brance of  **  tibbing  out" — **a  practice 
which,  I  presume,  has  quite  disappeared," 
and  a  confession  of  furtive  peccadilloes. 
In  short,  by  the  Red  Cow  hung  a  taU 
which  has  gone  from  me,  I  regret  to  say, 
like  spilt  milk. 

Some  notice  of  the  story-books  which 
delighted  him  as  a  boy,  and  of  the  greater 
privileges  of  *' you  youngsters  now,"  in 
"  having  Pickwick  and  Nickleby  to  revel 
in"  ^here  introducing  a  handsome  eulogy 
on  tne  merits  of  his  own  chief  rival  in 
current  popular  authorship,  Charles  Dick- 
ens), is  all  that  I  can  now  recall.  And 
here  the  curtain  falls.  *^  lie  went  his 
way,"  as  saith  the  Pilgrim  of  Bunyan, 
**  and  I  saw  bim  no  more." 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  named  not  one 
survives  to  share  these  memories.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  then  boyish  audience 
may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  this 


piece  of  patchwork.  How  many  times 
since  then  has  the  **  Grey  Friars"  emptied 
and  refilled — its  youthful  ranks  rapidly, 
that  of  its  teaching,  etc.,  staff  more  slowly 
— like  a  broad  tide-stream,  swift  in  the 
middle,  but  tardy  at  the  banks  ;  all  the 
long  procession. 

Have  one,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 

'^  marched  off  into  the  Hades,"  as  Thack- 
eray says,  of  some  stalwart  regiment  in 
his  Oeorges,  There,  let  us  hope,  Dr. 
Crus^all  and  his  whilom  pupils — Thack- 
eray among  them — are  reconciled  at  last. 
Nay,  *'Grey  Friars"  itself,  in  its  better, 
t.f.,  its  scholastic,  half,  has  vanished  from 
the  scene  it  once  adorned,  gone  out  of 
town,  like  a  Red  Cow  turned  to  grass. 
The  abbot  of  my  time,  who  stood  out — 
time- honored  champion  of  the  past,  lau- 
dator  temporia  acti — against  migration, 
sleeps  now  the  sleep  of  the  just ;  and 
*' Day-boys,"  and  **  Gown-boys,"  if 
they  linger  still  as  names,  must  be  names 
with  a  lost  legend,  like  ''  Crook  Hall  " 
itself.  More  curious  still,  another  and 
even  older  school  has  housed  and  cloistered 
itself  in  the  Friars'  cast-off  shell.  The  lay 
brethren  still,  however,  cling  to  the  spot, 
and  eat  their  dinners  duly,  and  possibly 
grumble  at  them,  as  they  did,  or  so  the 
abbot  used  to  say,  of  old.  But  who  re- 
members now  the  cell  in  which  Thackeray 
conversed  with  the  military  recluse,  Ca;p^ 
tain  L—  ?  And  possibly,  in  a  lane  ad- 
jacent may  still  survive — for  such  animals 
aie  gifted  with  longevity — the  Red  Cow. 
Or  has  the  lane  and  all  disappeared  I  I 
commit  the  question  to  the  future  Dug- 
dale  of  the  **  Grey  Friars." — National 
Review, 
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First  of  all,  a  few  words  of  personal 
explanation.  I  was  eight  years  among 
the  Jesuits — ^two  as  a  novice,  three  as  a 
student  of  philosophy,  and  three  as  teacher 
or  assistant  in  their  colleges.  I  left  them 
of  my  own  accord,  though  not  without 
their  conRcnt,  and  after  having  asked  their 
advice  on  the  matter.  Our  regret  was,  I 
believe,  mutual.  Our  relations  since  that 
time,  though  infrequent,  have  not  been 


unfriendly,  and  I  am  still  in  communion 
with  the  Church.  My  position  is  therefore 
characterized  by  perfect  independence  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  want 
of  any  incitement  to  injure  an  Order  with 
which  I  parted  on  good  terms.  Startling 
revelations  will  be  wanting,  as  I  have 
neither  talent  nor  motive  for  inventing  lies. 
Private,  possibly  even  trivial,  details — all 
depends  upon  taste— will    be    found  in 
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abandaDce.  Jesnits,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  me,  are  neither  good  nor  bad 
angels,  bat  men  ;  and  it  is  as  men  that  I 
intend  to  portray  them.  This  would 
seemingly  imply  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
discretion, and  something  like  a  breach 
of  confidence  on  my  part.  Some  points, 
indeed,  seemed  to  me  so  private  that  I 
hesitated  about  writing-  these  pages  ;  for 
all  or  nothing  ought  to  be  the  motto  of 
every  faithful  memoir.  But  on  perusing 
nanatives  of  a  similar  sort,  composed  by 
expelled  members,  and  others  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Society  must  have  been 
inferior  to  mine,  I  found  all  these  particu- 
lars already  in  print,  and  often  enough 
with  exaggerations,  alterations,  and  addi- 
tions. This  put  an  end  to  any  reluctancy 
that  I  might  have  had  before  ;  for  when  I 
found  those  '*  family  matters"  long  ago 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  I  saw  that  my 
silence  was  immaterial,  and  that  it  was 
perhaj  s  better  for  me  to  write  all. 

I  ought  besides  to  observe,  that  the  fol- 
lowing account  cannot  be  considered  as 
correct  except  as  a  statement  of  facts  in 
one  particular  Novitiate  of  one  particular 
Province,  and  at  one  particular  time. 
Many,  even  considerable,  differences  are 
to  be  found  between  one  Province  and 
another.  I  noticed  that  myself  while 
spending  a  few  days  in  a  Spanish  Noviti- 
ate during  a  pilgrimage  that  we  had  to 
make.  I  am  told,  moreover,  that  between 
the  English  Province  and  the  others  the 
difference  is  still  more  strongly  marked. 
It  is,  for  instance,  the  custom  throughout 
the  Society  to  give  the  *  *  kiss  of  peace' ' 
whenever  a  member  comes  to  or  goes  away 
from  one  of  their  houses.  An  English 
novice,  who  was  visiting  Pan  on  account 
of  his  health,  came  to  see  us,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony.  I  saw  that  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  asked  whether  it  was  done 
in  England.  '*  Never,"  answered  he  ; 
**  we  only  shake  hands."  Now  the 
''  fraternal  embrace"  is  explicitly  alluded 
to  in  the  very  text  of  Bt  Ignatius's  rules. 
So  this  sketch,  though  I  can  vouch  for  its 
faithfulness,  might  convey  a  very  false 
idea,  if  supposed  to  picture  any  other 
Province  or  any  other  time. 

Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  Pau 
knows  the  Rue  Montpensier,  and  has 
probably  noticed  the  Jesuits'  chapel,  next 
door  to  which  stands  the  Residence  and 
Novitiate.  The  chapel  is  a  fine  enough 
building,  in  the   Romanesque  style,  re- 


markably well  suited  to  the  convenience 
of  preachers ;  no  echo  whatever,  and 
hardly  any  reverberation.  A  row  of 
arches  forms  a  semicircle  behind  the 
chancel,  and  separates  the  aisles  from  the 
nave,  while  sustaining  the  gallery.  There, 
invisible  behind  an  upper  row  of  smaller 
arches,  the  novices  pray  and  chant  during 
the  evenins  Benediction.  Above  and  be- 
hind the  nigh  altar,  within  a  niche  as 
large  as  two  or  three  of  the  gallery  arches, 
stands  a  great  white  statue  of  Marie- Im^ 
maculie,  with  a  crown  of  star-shaped  gas- 
lights over  her  head.  This,  when  the  gas 
is  turned  on  for  some  grand  festival,  the 
aisles  being  illuminated  with  many  colored 
lamps,  and  the  sanctuary  all  ablaze  with 
pyramids  of  tapers,  presents  an  appear- 
ance which  is  strikingly  picturesque. 

On  entering  the  Residence  we  notice  a 
peculiar  air  of  calm — call  it  monastic 
gloom  if  you  are  worldly-minded — ^that 
pervades  the  whole  place.  All  is  silent. 
The  sun  shines  dimly  through  ground- 
glass  windows  and  Venetian  blinds  at  the 
end  of  a  long  stone-paved  corridor  down- 
stairs. No  one  is  there  but  one  or  two 
priests,  walking  to  and  fro  noiselessly  like 
shadows,  saying  their  Breviary.  First 
and  second  floor  :  corridors  ditto,  shad- 
ows ditto  ;  more  of  the  Venetian  blinds 
and  less  of  the  sunlight.  All  the  novices 
occupy  the  third  story  ;  the  Peres  de 
Residence  alone  live  below.  Thev  are  old 
or  middle-aged  for  the  most  part ;  au- 
thors, confessors,  preachers  getting  their 
Lent,  Advent,  and  Mission  sermons  ready, 
and  aged  men  ''  preparing  themselves  for 
death,"  as  the  Status  (or  annual  register) 
used  to  put  it,  I  am  told  :  Pater  X., 
parat  se  ad  mortem.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, they  would  prefer  to  write  simply 
senex  after  the  name  ;  but  parat  se  ad 
mortem  is  an  occupation,  and  senex  is  not. 
As  everything  in  the  chapel  bore  witness 
to  (^ulence  and  taste,  so  everything  in 
the  Residence  testifies  to  cleanliness  and 
affluence.  The  tokens  of  affluence,  how- 
ever, stop  short  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Fathers'  rooms  ;  those  of  cleanliness  go 
further.  You  will  find  in  their  cells — 
large  indeed  and  airy  enough — only  a  few 
almost  indispensable  objects  :  A  writing- 
desk,  a  lamp,  a  small  bronze  crucifix,  a 
prie^DieUf  two,  or  sometimes  even  three 
rush  bottomed  chairs,  a  curtained  bed- 
stead in  a  recess,  a  broom  peeping  out 
from  a  corner,  and  a  wash-hand  stand  ; 
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DO  carpets,  flowers,  mirrors,  pictures,  or 
curtains.  No  luxuries,  in  a  word.  All 
that  is  not  strictly  necessary  is  strictly 
prohibited 

But  we  are  visiting  the  Novitiate,  not 
the  Residence.  Let  us  accordingly  go 
np-stairs  to  the  third  floor,  a  few  minutes 
to  four  A.M.  All  is  dark  in  the  passage. 
A  light  is  suddenly  struck.  The  bell  must 
ring  at  four  precisely,  as  the  novices,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Society,  have  seven  hours 
of  sleep  allotted  to  them  ;  and  the  Frh'e 
Riglementaire  is  getting  up  betimes  in 
order  to  begin  bis  day's  work.  This  is 
no  sinecure  ;  for  I  have  reckoned  that  he 
rings  the  bell  thirty- five  times  in  seventeen 
hours.  It  sounds — and  at  the  first  *'  ding- 
dong''  a  series  of  jumps  on  to  the  floor  is 
heard  in  reply.  For  the  bell  is  the  voice 
of  God,  as  Ignatius  says  ;  and  as  no 
novice  would  have  thought  of  rising  with- 
out leave  one  instant  before,  so  no  one 
would,  even  for  a  second,  hesitate  to  obey 
the  divine  call.  The  Frere  goes  down  the 
passage  with  a  lighted  queue-de-rat  in  his 
Land,  and  successively  lights  one  lamp  in 
each  room,  saying  as  he  passes,  '*  Bene- 
dicamus  Domino  P*  to  which  each  and 
all,  hurriedly  dressing,  washing,  or  shav- 
ing, reply  from  behind  the  curtains,  "  Deo 
Gratias  r^  Haste  must  be  made,  for  all 
these  operations,  besides  that  of  carrying 
dirty  water  to  the  sink,  must  be  per- 
formed in  twenty-five  minutes,  in  order 
to  leave  five  minutes  free  for  a  visit  in  the 
private  chapel  to  the  *'  Master  of  the 
house." 

Here  they  come, — and  first  of  all  the 
most-  fervent  and  saintly  among  them, 
Brother  Seraphicns,  as  the  novices  play- 
fully call  him.  It  is  4.15  :  so  he  will  pay 
a  visit  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Alas  I 
Seraphic  Brother,  I  am  afraid  a  shorter 
visit  would  have  been  preferable  ;  you 
have  neglected  more  than  one  duty  to  get 
these  extra  ten  minutes.  One  shoe  is 
badly  laced  ;  your  tooth-brush  is  dry  ; 
and  even  your  hands  might  be  whiter. 
Mon  Frere,  with  all  your  fervor,  you  will 
never  be  a  son  of  Ignatius  :  that  old  Saint 
has  a  military  liking  for  tidiness  and  or- 
der. In  two  years  you  will  leave  the  No- 
vitiate, to  become  a  good  pious  priest,  but 
never  a  Jesuit.  Now  go  in  and  sigh,  and 
lean  your  head  on  one  side,  languishing 
with  burning  love  for  *  *  Jesus  Hostie  /' ' 
All  that  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but — dis' 
eipline  must  be  maintained. 


Second  on  the  list  comes  another  young 
Brother,  half  French  and  half  Irish,  of 
quite  another  type,  rather  dry  in  his  ori- 
sons, and  not  at  all  given  to  sokring  in 
mystic  contemplation.  He  cannot  even 
fancy  St.  Peter  during  the  Meditation, 
without  thinking  of  an  old  tar,  with  a 
''  south- wester"  on  his  head,  and  a  abort 
bkck  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
But  he  is  irreproachably  neat  in  all  his 
belongings  ;  and  in  fact,  I  think,  prides 
himself  on  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
does  all  things  so  well.  Still,  pride  is  a 
sin,  —and,  to  say  the  truth,  his  demeanor 
is  far  from  novice- like.  He  holds  his 
head  erect  not  with  a  gentle  curve  for* 
ward,  as  most  of  his  companions  do  ;  his 
eyes,  though  not  wandering,  are  yet  far 
from  downcast.  Can  he  remain  in  the 
Society,  when  Brother  Seraphicus  is  not 
good  enough  ?  Yes,  and  do  good  solid 
work  in  the  colleges,  too. 

Here  comes  at  last  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
munity, all  stepping  lightly  on  tiptoe,  as 
the  '*  Master  of  the  novices"  has  ordered. 
Were  they  ^fty  together,  they  must  all 
walk  along  in  thts  fashion, — which  looks 
rather  ridiculous,  but  is  meant  to  inculcate 
respect  for  silence.  All  hurry  toward  the 
sink,  carrying  each  in  his  hand  the  req- 
uisite vessel.  Rectors,  Provincials,  nay, 
even  Generals,  are  also  bound  to  this  rule 
of  '*  self-help,"  and  not  novices  only  ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  too  much  en- 
gaged, and  then  a  lay-brother  does  the 
work. 

Five-and-twenty  minutes  have  elapsed  ; 
all  novices  coming  henceforward  to  the 
chapel  must  kneel  down  outside  the  door, 
not  to  disturb  the  others, — and  there  is 
often  a  whole  string  of  them  outside, 
when  a  long  walk  on  the  previous  day  has 
made  them  so  sleepy  that  they  are  not 
able  to  do  everything  both  speedily  and 
well.  For  besides  their  outward  occupa- 
tions, their  mind  has  all  the  time  to  be 
busily  at  work.  They  must  take  their 
morning  resolution  for  the  day — what  evil 
specially  to  avoid,  and  what  virtue  to  cul- 
tivate :  and  then  there  is  the  Meditation 
to  be  thought  about ;  and  they  must  offer 
the  coming  day  to  God.  All  this  not  un- 
frequently  delays  them. 

The  hour  strikes  ;  the  novices  all  trip 
up-stairs — for  the  private  chapel  is  on  the 
second  floor — to  meditate  from  4.30  to 
5.30.  The  subject  was  given  out  the  day 
before,  and  is  taken  from  the  Exercitia 
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Sphitualia.  Leaying  the  novices  to  kiss 
the  gronnd  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  aud 
then  to  work  oat  the  different  heads,  we 
may  remark  that  some  of  thein  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  hoar  to  practice  a  most 
painful  kind  of  penance,  insupportable  to 
not  a  few.  They  remain  all  the  time  ab- 
solutely motionless  on  their  knees.  Now 
In  England,  immobility  would  signify 
little  ;  but  we  are  in  France,  and  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  utmost  clean- 
liness fails  to  kp.ep  a  house  clear  of  fleas, 
at  least  in  summer.  Novices  are  forbid- 
den to  wear  sackcloth  on  account  of  their 
health  ;  but  the  crawling,  tickling  sensa- 
tion, here — there — everywhere — and  then 
the  sharp  unexpected  bite,  is  a  great  deal 
worse,  and  more  irritating — Ezperto  ere- 
de  I  I  had  to  give  it  up  very  soon,  and 
as  the  slightest  movement  was  enough  to 
frighten  the  torturers,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  keep  them  off. 

The  Meditation  coming  to  an  end,  pens 
run  over  paper  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
devoted  to  the  Review.  This  part  of  the 
exercise,  considered  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  Meditation  by  St.  Ignatius  that  he  will 
on  no  account  suffer  it  in  any  case  to  be 
set  aside,  is  a  mental  glance  or  survey  of 
the  hour  that  has  just  gone  by.  The 
grand  principle  of  practical  reflection  on 
the  Paetf  with  a  view  toward  propress,  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Meditation ; 
whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not,  and 
why,  is  noted  down  in  the  *' Spiritual 
Journal."  The  beds  are  then  made,  and 
this  is  no  easy  task.  If  the  furniture  of 
the  Fathers  down  stairs  seemed  to  be  the 
acme  of  simplicity,  that  of  the  novices  is 
the  acme  in  very  deed.  We  pass  over  the 
want  of  fire  (supplied  in  cold  weather  by 
a  box  of  hay  or  a  foot- bag),  of  a  wash* 
hand  stand,  of  a  prie-Dieu,  and  even  of 
matches.  The  bedstead  consists  of  two 
trestles,  across  which  three  or  four  deal 
boards  are  laid  ;  the  bed  is  a  mere  sack 
filled  with  maize-straw,  covered  with 
sheets  and  blankets.  The  art  of  the  bed- 
maker  is  to  give  this  a  decent  and  neat 
appearance — and  he  succeeds.-  See,  an 
Aneien  de  Chambre — a  novice  of  the  sec* 
ond  year,  appointed  in  each  room  to  in- 
struct the  new-comers^-is  giving  a  lesson. 
He  shows  how  the  ends  of  the  counter- 
pane must  be  symmetrically  folded  to- 
gether, with  what  care  every  straw  that 
falls  should  be  picked  up,  and  how  the 
bolster- ends,  covered  with  the  sheet,  can 
Nxw  SxBias. — Vol.  L.,  No.  5. 


be  made  to  assume  an  artistic  form.  Art 
too  should  appear  in  the  folding  of  the 
white  curtains,  that  must  hang  gracefully 
over  their  iron  rods  ;  and  often  docs  the 
Frere  Admoniteur — tbe  Master's  organ 
and  representative — come  round  to  see 
that  all  is  in  perfect  order.  Often,  tco, 
beds  not  sufficiently  neat  are  pulled  down 
to  be  made  up  again  ;  and  sometimes,  it 
is  hinted,  this  is  done  merely  as  a  trial  of 
patience. 

Again  the  bell  rings,  and  again  the  nov- 
ices troop  away — to  Mass,  this  time.  One 
Brother,  rather  sulky  and  stubborn-look- 
ing, with  a  high  forehead  and  a  dull  eya 
and  complexion,  comes  in  late  ;  he  waa> 
intent  on  doing  something  else,  and  would 
not  put  it  by  at  once.  And  the  Rule  in- 
sists on  complete,  instant,  and  joyful 
obedience.  A  bad  omen.  Brother,  if  at 
the  boiling-point  of  fervor  you  give 
neither.  Besides,  you  were  (a  most  ir- 
regular thing  indeed  I)  looking  out  of  the 
window  a  few  days  ^o  ;  hankering,  pei* 
haps,  after  the  world  you  have  left.  You 
will  remain  in  the  Society  just  as  long  as 
the  Frere  Siraphique — and  what  will  be- 
come of  you  afterward,  I  cannot  teU. 

Mass  is  said  in  the  little  private  chapel, 
carefully  waxed,  ornamented  with  red 
hangings,  white  window-curtains,  and 
plentifully  gilded  all  round.  It  smells  a 
little  too  much  of  paint.  A  statue  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  and  another  of  St. 
Stanislaus  stand  to  right  and  left  before  the 
sanctuary  ;  but  the  paint  makes  them  too 
lifelike,  and  their  immobility  too  death- 
like, not  to  offend  lesthetic  taste.  An-^ 
other  figure  produces  a  widely  different 
impression.  In,  or  rather  below  the  altar 
is  a  deep  recess,  with  a  large  sheet  of 
glass  before  it.  By  the  dim  light  that 
shines  through  the  glass,  we  can  perceive 
a  pale,  a  deadly  pale  wax  figure,  reclining 
on  a  couch,  dad  in  the  toga  prcetexta,  and 
with  a  palm  in  his  hand.  By  his  side 
stands  an  earthenware  phial,  and  the  in- 
scription :  ADON  •  PUER  •  IN  •  PACK.  En- 
closed in  the  waxen  mould  is  the  skeleton 
of  some  unknown  child-martyr,  thus  ex- 
posed to  veneration  in  a  manner  sufficient- 
ly  realistic  to  strike,  yet  not  crude  enough 
to  repel.  Before  this  shrine  the  novices 
kneel  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  service. 
The  attitude  generally  considered  the 
most  correct  is  as  follows  :  Head  slightly 
bent  forward,  neither  to  right  nor  left ; 
eyes  cast  down  ;  body  straight  as  an  ai« 
41 
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row  ;  face  serene  ;  hands  folded  or  clasped. 
This  attitude  is  recommended  at  all  times, 
mutatis  mutandUf  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  An  assistant  in  a 
college  could  hardly  be  required  to  see 
'^  with  downcast  eyes"  what  his  hundred 
boys  are  about. 

These  details  may  be  looked  npon  as 
minutioB  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Loyo- 
la, and  reducing  every  Jesuit  to  the  station 
of  a  mere  actor.  Waiving  that  question 
(as  also  the  other  one  which  it  includes, 
viz.,  whether  *'  all  the  world  "  is  not  '*  a 
stage,"  as  a  contemporary  of  Ignatius 
seems  to  think),  I  can  only  state  that  he 
considered  his  ^*  Rules  of  Modesty"  to  be 
of  supreme  importance.  His  idea  was — 
Jesuita,  alter  Jesus ;  and  he  wished  his 
disciples  to  imitate  the  exterior  of  Jesus. 
And,  instead  of  leaving  this  imitation  to 
the  judgment  of  his  followers  themselves, 
each  man  copying  his  own  ideal,  Ignatius 
thought  it  best  to  lay  down  directions  for 
them  according  to  the  model  he  had  in 
his  own  mind.  His  soldier-like  love  of 
order  and  uniformity  amply  accounts  for 
this  ;  but  there  are  other  reasons.  Our 
Master,  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  once 
used  words  to  the  following  effect : 
'*  There  are  two  converse  methods.  One 
is,  Stinctify  the  exterior  by  first  rendering 
the  ibteiior  man  holy  ;  the  other.  Render 
the  interior  holy  by  previously  sanctifying 
what  is  exterior.  Be  a  saint,  and  you  will 
by  degrees  come  to  look  outwardly  like 
one.  Take  care  to  act  outwardly  like  a 
saint,  and  you  will  gradually  become  one. 
Which  plan  is  the  best  ?  All  depends  on 
circumstances  ;  both  may  be  used  with 
great  profit ;  but,  given  our  position  of 
men  that  have  to  appear  much  in  public, 
the  latter  system  is  preferable  for  us." 
All  this,  of  course,  does  not  come  naturally 
to  a  novice,  and  this  straining  after 
'*  modesty"  is  frequently  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  spectacles  one  can  see  when 
in  a  bad  humor,  and  the  most  laughable 
when  in  a  good  one. 

After  Mass,  until  half-past  seven,  the 
novices  read  a  commentary  upon  Holy 
Scripture.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
they  may  choose  the  commentary  which 
they  prefer,  or  the  part  of  the  Bible  they 
like  best  They  have  to  submit  their 
preferences  to  the  Master,  and  he  chooses 
for  them.  So  likewise  for  all  the  books 
read  in  the  Novitiate  ;  so  likewise  for 
everything  else.     From  the  moment  they 


rise  till  the  time  when  they  stretch  their 
limbs  in  bed,  they  are  ander  obedience — 
drilled  all  dav  long.  The  lesson  of  self- 
denial  is  taught  them,  not  by  a  few  great 
sacrifices,  but  by  a  continued  series  of  tri- 
fles to  be  given  up.  Obedience  is  inces- 
santly present,  in  season,  and,  one  might 
think,  out  of  season  too.  See  the  novices 
going  down  into  the  refectory  ;  it  is  a 
fast-day,  and  all  of  them  must  pass  by  the 
Master,  standing  at  the  door  of  his  room. 
Why  ?  Because  they  must  ask  permission 
to  take  the  frustuluniy  a  morsel  of  bread 
allowed  by  dispensation  to  all  who  fast. 
And  if  they  do  not  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dispensation  ?  They  must 
also  ask  leave  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  I  ''  We,"  said  a  Capuchin  friar  to  me 
one  day,  ^'  we  have  severer  penances  than 
you ;  and  yet  you  have  more  to  endure. 
One  can  litUe  by  little  get  hardened  to  the 
scourge,  but  not  to  never  doing  one's  own 
will."  Perhaps  the  good  Capuchin  was 
right. 

After  breakfast,  work  ;  travaux  manU" 
els.  It  is  not  the  Admonitor  who  com- 
mands here,  but  the  Frhre  Directeur  des 
travaux.  Novices  must,  from  the  very 
beginning,  learn  to  obey  their  compan- 
ions, so  as  to  have  less  difficulty  in  doing 
the  same  in  after-years  ;  and  if  Superiors 
are  afterward  strongly  advised  to  give  hints 
and  counsels,  rather  than  orders  and  com- 
mands, it  is  quite  the  contrary  now  :  the 
Directeur  des  travaux  has  to  say  :  Go 
there,  and  they  go  ;  Do  this,  and  it  is 
done.  Novices,  being  extra  fervent,  <*can 
support  without  so  much  danger  an  extra 
dose  of  obedience  ;  and  besides,  O  Igna- 
tius, hast  thou  not  learned,  when  yet  a 
soldiier  of  the  world,  that  the  strength  of 
cannons  is  tried  by  firing  them  with  extra 
charges  ? — so,  each  novice  goes  and  ham- 
bly  asks  for  work. 

There  is  plenty  to  do.  Sweeping  rooms 
and  passages  and  garden  paths ;  waxing 
the  floor  of  the  private  cnapel — terrible 
work  I — down  in  the  cellar,  drawing  wine, 
or  up  in  the  garret  cleaning  shoes  ;  or  out 
of  doors,  digging ;  or  within,  laying  the 
table  for  dinner  :  not  one  novice  is  unem- 
ployed. Some  are  sitting  in  the  lecture- 
room,  to  learn  the  way  of  making  rosaries, 
disciplines,  hairoloths,  and  those  chains 
whose  sharp  points  enter  into  the  flesh.  A 
do2en  or  more  are  working  under  the  sn- 
perintendence  of  a  strict,  morose,  lantern- 
jawed  Brother,  who  has  a  little  of  the 
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Buonaparte  type  in  his  fase,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sombre  obstinacy  in  his  character  ; 
he  will  remain  in  the  Society  only  live 
years,  making  himself  generally  disliked, 
and  brooding  over  imaginary  wrongs  done 
to  him.  In  a  comer  are  two  of  the  young- 
est Brothers,  one  of  whom  sometimes 
glances  at  the  other  full  slyly,  and  then 
shakes  with  suppressed  laughter  ;  for  that 
other  is  engaged  upon  an  awful  girdle,  at 
least  six  inches  broad,  ordered  for  peni^ 
tcntial  purposes  by  some  tough  old  Fa- 
ther. All  this  is  very  pleasant  to  see  ; 
but  the  sly  Brother  is  a  trifle  too  friendly, 
though  perhaps  he  does  not  know  it  as 
yet ;  it  is  only  his  first  week  here.  Par- 
ticular friendships  are  not  allowed :  that 
is,  though  one  may  feel  greater  sympathy 
for  one  than  for  another,  one  ought  not  to 
show  it.  The  wrong  is,  not  in  the  feel- 
ing, but  in  the  injustice  done  to  others  by 
a  show  of  that  feeling.  As  a  member  of 
a  community,  equal  kindness  is  due  to  all ; 
and  any  extraordinary  amount  of  kindness 
received  by  one,  is  taken  away  from  the 
rest.  So  the  motto  is :  2Wf,  tnais  pas 
un  f  And  this  rule  applies  even  to  broth- 
ers according  to  the  flesh,  if  any  such 
happen  to  be  together  in  the  Novitiate  : 
they  must  be  to  one  another  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  first  novice  that  comes. 
Spiritual  fraternity  ought  to  predominate 
over  natural  brotherho^  ;  the  indissoluble 
links  of  reliffion  form  a  far  stronger 
chain  than  those  ties  which,  springing 
out  of  corruption,  are  again  to  dissolve 
into  corruption  ;  Eternity  is  more  than 
Time. 

When  I  came  to  the  Novitiate,  I  had 
been  told  of  many  most  extraordinary 
things  I  should  be  required  to  do  as  a  test 
of  my  obedience  ;  and  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed than  otherwise,  on  finding  that 
nobody  ordered  me  to  eat  peas  with  a 
two-pronged  fork,  or  to  sweep  out  a  cell 
with  the  wrong  end  of  a  broom.  I  was 
expected  to  taKe  it  for  granted  that  the 
orders  given  me  were  reasonable  ;  if  I  did 
not  think  them  so,  my  duty  was  to  ask 
for  explanations.  Nothing  is  falser  than 
the  idea  that  a  Jesuit  is  a  mere  machine 
for  obeying  orders.  Let  us  say  rather — 
setting  aside  cases  in  which  it  would  be  a 
duty  to  disobey — that  he  is  a  machine  for 
understanding  the  true  sense  of  the  orders 
given,  and  for  carrying  them  out  in  their 
true  sense.  ^'  I  have  done,"  writes  Lay- 
nez  to  Loyola,  **  not  what  you  ordered 


me,  but  what,  had  you  been  present,  you 
would  have  ordered  me.  ^  And  St.  Igna- 
tius approved  him.  Yet  the  conduct  of 
that  novice  who  remained  a  whole  day  lu 
the  Master^s  room  without  stirring,  be- 
cause he  had  been  told  to  remain  there, 
and  had  then  been  forgotten,  is  held  up 
to  public  admiration.  To  admiration, 
yes ;  to  imitation,  no.  This  example 
ought  to  have  no  more  influence  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  than  that  of  the 
other  novice  who  on  his  deathbed  asked 
permission  of  his  Superior  to  quit  the 
Novitiate,  thinking  tha^  he  could  not  pos^ 
sibly  die  without  leave. 

At  8.30,  leaving  a  bottle  of  wine  half 
filled,  a  link  of  a  chain  half  formed,  or  a 
garden- weed  half  pulled  out,  all  the  nov- 
ices run  to  get  their  book  on  *^  Christian 
Perfection,"  by  Rodriguez.  We  may  call 
it  the  standard  ascetic  work  of  the  Novi- 
tiate ;  even  on  whole  holidays,  even  during 
the  vacation,  it  is  regularly  read  for  half 
an  hour  every  day.  The  peculiarity  con-^ 
sists  in  the  manner  of  reading.  The 
Fr^re  Admaniteur  goes  down  into  the 
garden  and  opens  his  book ;  all  the  nov- 
ices follow  him  at  random,  one  after  an- 
other ;  while  he  takes  the  lead  with  a 
rapid  step,  they  have  to  walk  after  him  at 
the  same  pace,  taking  care  not  to  tread  on 
the  heels  of  their  neighbors.  This  is 
technically  called  taumer  Rodriguez^  and 
certainly  does  look  very  absurd.  The  rea- 
son for  this  strange  manner  of  reading  is 
to  give  the  novices  a  sufficient  amount  of 
exercise  in  the  morning,  together  with 
fresh  air.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  plenty 
of  motion  :  two  hours  of  recreation,  be- 
sides manual  work ;  and  three  walks  In 
the  week.  So,  to  make  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency, Frhr9  Admoniteur  has  orders  to 
move  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  he  does.  At 
the  end  of  the  line,  last  of  all,  walks  the 
Frlre  Subtttitut — a  pale  worn  little  man, 
neariy  forty  years  old.  He  very  seldom 
speaks  of  himself.  All  we  know  is  that 
he  was  a  solicitor,  and  has  come  here 
thinking  to  find  rest  from  the  world.  And 
all  day  long  he  has  to  carry  dhoui  soutanes, 
boots,  combs,  brushes,  and  what  not,  sup- 
plying all  the  wants  of  the  communitv, 
and  bustling  about  like  Martha,  when  tne 
repose  of  Mary  would  suit  him  better. 
Still,  wan  and  wearied  as  he  is,  he  seems 
very  patient,  and  self-will  has  all  but  died 
out  of  him.  Perhaps  something  tells  him 
that  he  may  soon  find  rest  enough,  and 
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that  in  little  more  than  a  year's  time  all 
will  be  over  forever. 

The  Lecture  on  the  Rules,  or  Confer- 
ence, follows  Rodriguez.  The  Master,  a 
man  of  evidently  sanguine,  bilious  tem- 
perament, though  both  elements  of  his 
character  are  well  under  control,  comes 
into  the  room —no<  on  tiptoe,  and  yet  with 
a  noiseless  step— kneels  down,  and  says  a 
abort  prayer,  after  which  he  asks  a  novice 
for  an  abstract  of  what  was  said  last  time. 
His  manner  is  cool,  restrained  ;  his  style 
almost  dry  ;  and  yet  his  voice  thrills  at 
*times  with  suppressed  emotion  ;  his  ges- 
tures are  almost  as  few  as  those  of  an  or- 
dinary English  speaker  ;  he  speaks  in  so 
low  a  key  as  not  unfrequently  to  be  inau- 
dible, were  it  not  for  his  very  distinct  ut- 
terance of  each  word.  This  manner  of 
lecturing,  though  perhaps  disappointing  to 
one  who  expects  the  noisy  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  the  south  of  France,  is,  how- 
ever, specially  calculated  for  those  to 
whom  the  oratorical  ^*  ways  and  means" 
of  creating  a  sensation  have  become  con- 
temptible through  familiarity.  Here 
emotion  must  spring  from  no  other  soure ; 
but  the  subject  itself  and  the  thoughts 
directly  connected  therewith  ;  the  speaker 
cannot  keep  himself  too  much  in  the 
shade.  Hence  this  attempted  suppression 
of  all  feeling — this  outward  dryness — this 
low  pitch  of  the  voice.  The  heareis, 
whether  pupils  fresh  from  the  study  of 
Bossuet  and  Cicero,  barristers  from  the 
law  courts,  or  young  vicaires  accustomed 
to  criticise  the  sermons  of  their  fellow- 
priests,  might  otherwise  have  been  too 
sorely  tempted  to  forget  that  the  Confer- 
ence is  a  lesson  to  be  acted  upon,  not  a 
performance  to  be  judged. 

The  Master's  voice  drops  ;  the  Confer- 
ence is  over,  and  he  goes  out.  Then  fol- 
lows the  Repetition — a  strange  scene  of 
apparent  hubbub,  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  the  solemn  silence  in  which 
the  ^'  still  small  voice"  of  the  Master  has 
been  heard.  Groups  of  novices,  each  of 
them  with  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  are 
told  off  by  the  Admaniteur.  One  in  each 
group  begins  reading  his  notes,  hb  voice 
rising  louder  and  louder  as  other  voices 
rise  in  succession,  until  twelve  or  more  are 
speaking  at  once  in  the  room — not  a  large 
one — and  the  din  becomes  almost  deafen- 
ing. To  an  outsider  this  would  appear 
excessively  ridiculous  ;  but  here,  intent  on 
comparing  and  correcting  notes,  they  do 


not  even  remark  the  clamor  that  is  going 
on  around  them. 

Again,  after  a  short  visit  to  the  chapel, 
the  novices  proceed  in  single  file  to  the 
garden,  to  Icaru  a  few  verses  of  Scripture. 
This  is  the  ^^  Exercise  of  Memory,"  the 
only  study  (with  that  of  foreign  languages) 
permitted  by  St.  Ignatius.  Foreign  lan- 
guages even  were  not  allowed  in  my  time, 
and  for  two  whole  years  I  did  not  speak 
English,  though  there  were  some  who 
knew  that  language  in  the  Novitiate  On 
the  whole,  this  '*  Exercise  of  Memory"  is 
rather  a  formality  than  anything  else. 
Twice  a  week  it  is  missed  ;  the  recitation 
is  not  seriously  insisted  upon  ;  the  novices 
are  free  to  go  up-stairs  as  soon  as  they 
think  they  know,  and  they  enjoy  free  time 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  this  conviction. 
And  in  that  short  space  of  free  time,  that 
lasts  only  till  eleven  o'clock,  how  much 
they  have  to  do  !  Shoe  cleaning,  clothes- 
brushing,  reading  the  *'  Instructions"  (a 
book  that  must  be  got  through  once  a 
month),  writing  applications  to  the  Li- 
brarian or  the  Substitute  for  the  next 
volume  of  Rodriguez,  or  for  a  wearable 
hat :  they  must,  besides,  see  and  confer 
with  the  Master  once  in  a  fortnight. 
Soon,  too  soon,  eleven  o'clock  strikes. 

The  class  of  pronunciation,  from  eleven 
to  half-past,  is  a  very  important  time, 
particularly  here  ;  for  a  good  accent  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  a  public  speaker,  and 
the  accent  b  very  bad  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  difference  between  d  and  d, 
d  and  6f  i^  h  and  ^— and  the  nasal  vowels 
especially,  O  ye  Gascons  I — are  most  par- 
ticularly noted  and  minutely  dwelt  upon, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  rules  takes  up  about  half 
the  time  ;  reading  and  criticism  by  the 
fellow-novices  occupies  the  other  half. 
Now  and  then  two  or  three  giggles,  threat- 
ening to  become  general  fits  of  lau|rhter, 
are  occasioned  by  some  slight  mistake,  or 
even  without  any  visible  cause  ;  for  the 
novices'  nerves  are  highly  strung,  and 
they  are  peihaps  more  inclined  to  laughter 
than  any  other  class  of  humar.  beings. 
They  are  generally  young,  they  are  con- 
tinually striving  after  supernatural  gravity  ; 
they  have  no  cares,  no  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness or  sorrow  :  so  the  veriest  trifle — even 
a  recollection  of  past  fun — b  enough  to 
set  them  laughing,  sometimes  in  very  un- 
due places  ;  but  they  cannot  help  it : 
'^  Novitius,  animal  riden9  et  rinbiU,  «cafi- 
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ddlisahiltf  frangem  vitrum,  fundens  ole- 
um*^ was  the  hamorons  quasi-scholastic 
definition  of  the  species  given  by  some 
unknown  wag  many  years  ago. 

Before  dinner  there  is  a  private  examin- 
ation of  conscience  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  before  bed-time,  similarly.  These 
are,  if  not  the  most  important,  at  least  the 
most  indispensable  spiritual  exercises  of 
the  day  ;  St.  Ignatius  would  rather,  in 
case  of  want  of  time,  sacrifice  the  morning 
Meditation.  And  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  alone  ;  he  wanted  every  one  of  the 
actions  done  to  be  reviewed  in  like  man- 
ner, so  as  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  reflection. 
One  day  he  asked  a  Father  how  often  he 
examined  his  conscience.  **  Every  hour,*' 
said  the  latter.  *'  That  is  very  seldom," 
answered  Ignatius. 

At  last  the  Aogelus  rings  :  it  is  noon, 
and  the  novices,  hungry  as  hunters,  and 
Quite  willing  to  obey  the  Divine  call,  rush 
down  on  tiptoe  and  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  bill  of  fare  cannot  be  reasonably  com- 

Elained  of.  Before  each  plate  there  stands 
alf  a  litre — about  a  pint—  of  vin  ordi- 
naire. On  festivals,  one  bottle  of  dessert 
wine  is  allowed  to  each  table.  The  first 
dish,  according  to  the  Continental  cus- 
tom, is  always  soup  or  broth.  Then 
comes  boiled  meat,  and  then  roast ;  a  dish 
of  vegetables  follows  them.  Between  this 
and  the  dessert,  consisting  of  cheese  and 
some  kind  of  fruit,  there  is  sometimes,  on 
festival  days,  either  salad  or  a  sweet  dish 
of  custard  or  pudding.  Without  special 
leave  a  novice  may  not  refuse  any  of  the 
dishes,  though  he  may  reduce  his  share  to 
an  all  but  infinitesimal  (Quantity  Look  at 
this  pale  young  man  pouring  three  drops 
of  wine  into  a  glass  of  water — and  at  that 
one,  paler  still,  helping  himself  to  one  leaf 
of  salad  only,  after  having  put  a  micro- 
scopic bit  of  meat  on  his  plate !  His 
neighbor,  a  kind-hearted  though  surly 
original,  with  a  huge  nose  and  a  very  dys- 
peptic stomach,  is  furious  at  the  poor  fel- 
low's excessive  penance,  that  ruins  his 
health  ;  he  tosses  the  rest  of  the  salad  into 
his  own  plate,  and  cats  it  all  up,  with  his 
head  defiantly  on  one  side,  in  mute  pro- 
testation ;  for  usually  he  does  not  care  for 
salad,  nor  indeed  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  food.  **  You  sec  /  am  not  afraid  to 
eat !"  The  neighboring  novices,  who 
have  somehow  or  other  manag^ed  to  see  all 
without  looking  up,  are  vastly  amused  at 
the  sight. 


During  dinner-time  those  novices  who 
(with  permission,  of  course)  wish  to  ac- 
cuse themselves  of  some  fault — a  glass 
broken,  negligence  in  duties,  useless 
words,  etc. —  do  so,  kneeling  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  refectory  ;  after  which  "  the 
reader  drones  from  the  pulpit."  Scrip- 
ture first,  as  by  right ;  then  Church  His- 
tory, by  Abb6  Darras,  very  brilliantly 
written,  sometimes  too  brilliantly.  When, 
for  instance,  he  ends  a  phrase  with  a  met" 
aphor  like  this,  '*  (Test  un  point  dHnter- 
rogation  iuspendu  h  traver$  les  siecles^'* 
the  novices,  satirical  creatures  !  venture 
to  laugh  at  the  author's  affectation  and 
bad  taste.  The  more  they  are  kept  apart 
from  literature  and  politics,  the  more 
easily  they  are  impressed  by  whatever 
concerns  either.  Frh'e  Sirapkique  is 
constantly  praying  for  the  conversion  of 
Bismarck  ;  others  are  offering  commun- 
ions, prayers,  and  penances,  in  order 
that  Don  Carlos  may  take  Bilbao  (which 
he  is  now  blockading),  or  Henry  Y.  be 
seated  on  the  French  throne. 

Dinner  over,  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
again  visited,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
most  difilcult  exercise  of  the  day — ^the 
Recreation.  Why  I  call  it  the  most  difi9- 
cult  will  presently  appear.  To  pass  it  cor- 
rectly, an  all  but  impossible  combination 
of  virtues  is  required.  Its  aim  is  ''  the 
unbending  of  the  spirit,"  in  order  to  rest 
awhile  from  the  constraint  produced  by 
the  self  communion  of  the  morning,  and 
to  give  the  mind  fresh  vigor  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  afternoon.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  recommended  to  remain  perfectly 
self-possessed  from  beginning  to  end, 
keeping  a  strict  watch  over  the  lips,  the 
eyes,  and  the  whole  demeanor,  lest  any- 
thing should  be  said  or  done  unworthy  of 
one's  high  calling.  It  is  recommended  to 
speak  of  pious  subjects,  though  not  in  too 
serious  a  manner.  Discussions,  tiring  to 
the  mind  and  too  often  irritating  to  the 
temper,  are  to  be  avoided.  Jokes  are  not 
well  looked  upon,  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
remembered  when  the  Recreation  is  done, 
and  cause  distractions ;  besides,  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  whom  Jesuits  ought  to 
imitate,  cannot  be  imagined  as  joking  to- 
gether. No  conversation  about  studies, 
literature,  or  science  is  allowed  ;  and  it  is 
still  more  severely  forbidden  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  any  Brother  or  Father. 
Such  criticism  is  however  not  only  al- 
lowed, but  enjoined,  on  another  occasion 
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"-ID  presence  of  the  critieised  petson.  I 
allude  to  the  ^'Exercise  of  Chanty," 
which  oufiifht  regularly  to  take  place  ouce 
a  week,  inntead  of  the  Oonference.  A 
novice,  desiguated  by  the  Master,  goes 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
lecture-room,  and  listens  to  all  that  the 
others,  when  questioned,  have  to  say 
against  him  :  they,  on  their  part,  are 
bound  to  state  whatever  they  may  have 
noticed  amiss  in  his  conduct.  Of  course, 
external  defects  alone  are  to  be  mentioned. 
Instead  of  saying,  *'  Notre  Frhre  is  not 
fervent,*'  they  must  point  out  fixed  acts 
of  seeming  negligence  in  religious  duties, 
which  may  spring  from  absent-mindedness 
quite  as  well  as  Irom  lack  of  feivor.  This 
exercise,  properly  practised,  effectually 
stops  all  backbiting  or  complaints  against 
others  ;  while  the  defects  are  made  known 
to  the  person  himself,  so  that  he  can  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  quite 
an  upside  down  world. 

The  fact  that  so  many  virtues — charity, 
modesty,  cordiality,  piety,  self-possession, 
gayety-— are  requisite  to  pass  the  Recrea- 
tion well,  is  the  reason  why  the  lesult  is 
BO  generally  unsuccessful.  Some,  striving 
to  oe  supernatural  in  all  things,  contrive 
to  be  only  unnatural  and  highly  disagree- 
able in  all.  Others,  very  rightly  laying 
down  as  a  first  principle  that  one  must  be 
natural,  forget  their  position,  and  talk  as 
they  used  to  talk,  before  they  *'  left  the 
world."  A  few  sentences  having  been 
exchanged  about  the  weather,  one  novice, 
eager  to  avoid  **  useless  words,"  effectu- 
ally puts  an  end  to  the  conrersation  in  his 
group  by  relating,  immediately  and  with- 
out transition,  what  he  is  reading  about 
the  torments  of  hell.  Another  has  filled 
a  little  note- book  with  anecdotes  and  sen- 
tences of  the  Saints  about  the  Mother  of 
Christ :  he  begins  the  Recreation  by  ask- 
ing his  brother  novices  to  *^  tell  him  some- 
thing about  Mary  ;"  and,  on  their  pro- 
fessing themselves  unequal  to  the  task, 
launches  off  for  a  whole  hour  into  a  sea 
of  words  learned  by  heart  The  Franco- 
Irish  Brother  makes  his  companions  roar 
with  laughter  at  the  tricks  he  played  on 
his  teachers  while  at  college  ;  but  by  his 
side  walks  a  mournful  one,  who,  mindful 
of  Seneca's  saying,  '*  Quoties  inter  hom- 
ines fui,  minor  homo  rcc/tt,"  and  of  the 
Eastern  proverb,  **  Speech  is  silver,  but 
silence  is  gold,"  has  resolved  to  be  silent, 
^-and  does  not  even  look  up  once  during 


the  whole  time.  And  the  difficalty  is 
greater  still,  because  one  is  never  allowed 
to  choose  one's  companions ;  the  first 
group  yon  find  is  your  group.  They  are, 
besides,  generally  formed  by  the  Admoni- 
ieur  at  the  beginning  of  the  Recreation  ; 
he,  according  to  instructions  received, 
often  puts  together,  as  a  test  of  temper, 
the  most  opposite  characters  of  all.  How 
amusing  it  is  to  see  the  Frhre  Direeteur^ 
late  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mobiles  during  the 
war — a  rollicking,  jovial  lover  of  hat mleaa 
fun,  and  a  great  hater  of  what  he  calls 
^*  mysticism," — walking  about  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  with  the  Ser- 
aphic Brother  above  mentioned,  who 
never  will  speak  of  anything  less  holy 
than  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  world,  or  a  scheme  formed  by 
him  for  administering  all  railways  by  some 
new  religious  Order,  designed  to  stoke 
and  convey  the  passengers  gratis,  for  the 
love  of  God  I  If  you  step  into  the  Novi- 
tiate a  month  later,  you  will  find  theoa 
both  in  the  same  room  ;  when  Frhre  Si- 
raphique  begins  sighing  and  groaning  in 
his  meditations,  Frhre  Directeur  has  or- 
ders to  put  a  stop  to  thb  piiti  extbrieurt 
by  a  loud,  dry  cough. 

Then  there  are  differences  of  principle 
too.  Who  would  fancy  that  in  the  No- 
vitiate, on  a  mere  question  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Rules,  there  could  be  found  a 
vestige  of  two  great  parties  ?  Yet  so  it 
is.  Frhre  Admoniteur  is  waxing  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  having  a  serious  tussle 
with  the  stoutest  Brother  in  the  whole  lot. 
The  latter,  who  has  been  a  barrister  of 
considerable  practice  at  An^ul^me,  is 
now  trying  his  professional  abilities  in  the 
Novitiate.  The  Rules  contradict  each 
other,  he  says.  In  one  place  we  find  that 
Brothers  who  are  '*  in  experiment,"  ».e., 
having  their  vocation  tested  by  menial 
ofiices  and  labors,  are  not  to  aoeak  with 
those  who  remain  after  the  first  Recreation 
is  o\er,  until  two  o'clock.  In  another,  it 
is  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  must 
be  present  at  this  second  Recreation. 
Frhre  Admoniteur^  full  of  seal,  thinks  to 
reconcile  the  contradiction  by  laying  down 
the  law  thus  :  they  are  to  be  present,  but 
not  to  speak.  The  ex-lawyer  has  him  on 
the  hip  at  once.  What  absurdity  !  a 
speechless  Recreation  !  Both  are  indig- 
nant, but  their  indignation  soon  cools 
down,  and  they  will  beg  each  other's  par- 
don very  frankly  before  sunset. 
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In  recreation  again,  the  two  contrary 
carrenta  that  muat  always  be  found  in  any 
Christian  body  of  men  are  clearly  noticea-^ 
ble  ;  I  mean  Uie  worldly  and  the  unworld- 
ly tendency.  This  of  course  is  very  relar 
live,  and  perhaps  the  term  *'  worldly" 
may  be  found  too  strong,  when  describing 
a  man  who  regularly  scourges  himself  once 
a  week  or  oftener.  StiJl,  in  a  community 
'where  this  is  the  fashion,  it  is  no  decisive 
proof  of  unworldliness.  A  dislike  to  such 
as  are  more  fervent ;  an  undue  notice  and 
nervous  horror  of  those  little  exaggerations 
to  which  pious  persons  are  liable  ;  an  in- 
ordinate esteem  of  the  purely  natural 
qualities, — wit,  energy,  imagination,  etc., 
^-are  much  surer  signs  of  the  contrary  di- 
rection of  mind.  Placed  in  a  very  differ- 
ent situation  from  men  of  the  world,  they 
judge  of  things,  so  far  as  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  judge  at  all,  with  the  very  same 
eyes  as  the  latter.  ^^  Ahy  mon  FrhreP^ 
says  Brother  Seraphicus,  *'  en  retrouve  le 
monde  au  fsowcia/.*'  Bather  disappoint- 
ing, but  very  much  to  be  expected  ;  no 
man — and  a  fortiori  no  number  of  men — 
being  quite  unworldly.  All  is  relative, 
mojt  Frere  /  This  woridly  tendency  is  of 
course  kept  down  and  severely  dealt  with  ; 
but  that  ^hose  in  whom  it  is  found  the 
moat  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  ^*  spirit 
of  the  Society,"  I  am  not  prepared  to 
affirm.  Worldly-minded  men  are  usually 
practical ;  and  practical  men  are  of  great 
use.  Certainly,  among  my  con-novices 
who  left,  as  many  left  on  account  of  exag- 
gerated fervor  as  of  worldliness.  The 
lofty  mystic  will  find  more  difficulty  in 
getting  on  with  St.  Ignatius  than  the 
terre-h'Urre  man  of  business ;  and  yet 
Ignatius  is  mystic  too. 

No  wonder  that,  under  these  difficulties, 
the  Recreation  is  followed  (for  many)  by 
a  very  remorseful  visit  to  the  chapel,  de- 
ploring broken  resolutions,  schemes  of 
*'  interior  life"  blown  up,  sore  feelings  of 
irritation,  or  headaches  caused  -  by  too 
much  constraint.  Shortly  after,  the  bell 
rings  again  for  another  exercise-^-that  of 
the  *^  Tones."  It  is  a  short  sermon,  only 
one  page  in  length,  which  every  novice 
knows  by  heart ;  it  contains  in  that  brief 
compass,  and  without  any  transitions,  all 
the  principal  tones  which  a  preacher  can 
take.  The  calm  measured  notes  of  the 
exposition — the  thrilling  call  of  tenderness 
and  mercy — ^the  ecstatic  invocation  to  God 
•^-the  thunders  of  rebuke,  followed  up  by 


a  long  Latin  quotation  from  Joel, — a  yet 
more  vehement  cry  of  holy  indignation, 
swelling  at  once  to  enthusiasm,  and  then 
suddenly  dying  away  on  a  key  still  lower 
than  that  of  the  exordium  ;*-all  these  so 
short,  so  condensed  as  to  render  it  quite 
impossible  really  to  feel  sentiments  of  so 
brief  duration  :  such  is  this  exercise.  A 
good  delivery  of  the  Tones  is  almost  as 
seldom  to  be  met  with  as  a  black  swan. 
But  then,  say  those  who  favor  it,  that  is 
the  great  advantage  of  the  thing.  If  you 
can  once  get  to  deliver  the  Tones  with 
effect :  if  you  can  manage  to  pass  from 
this  sentence,  '^  Agneau  plein  de  douceur  ! 
qui  vous  a  done  forc6  k  vous  charger  de 
nos  fautes,  k  accepter  la  mort  pour  noui 
donner  la  vie  ?"  to  the  following  :  ''  O 
homines  stupides !  6  hommes  ploughs 
dans  le  somraeil  du  p6ch6  !"  giving  their 
full  and  natural  emphasis  to  each  of  these 
sentences,  both  so  vehement  in  such  a 
different  way,  ygu  are  not  very  likely  to 
have  much  difficulty  in  delivenng  an  or- 
dinary sermon. 

After  the  Tones,  the  bell  is  rung  for 
Catechism,  an  exercise  in  which  the  nov- 
ices have  to  learn,  both  in  speculation  and 
by  practice,  the  art  of  teaching  in  general, 
and  especially  the  art  of  teaching  religion. 
The  Father  who  presides  (sometimes  a 
novice,  at  others  the  Socius  of  the  Master) 
firat  gives  general  rules  and  hints,  both  as 
to.  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it ;  and 
notes  how  rouca  severity,  with  what  tem- 
perament of  kindness,  is  required  to  main- 
tain discipline.  Then  a  novice  stands  forth 
in  the  middle,  and  for  the  nonce  becomes 
the  catochist ;  all  the  others  are  Sunday- 
school  children.  He  proceeds  to  explain 
the  first  notions  of  religion  to  them  ;  ques- 
tions them  sometimes  ;  they,  on  their  part, 
must  personate  children.  They  rather 
overdo  it  in  general.  Such  laziness,  such 
disorder,  such  insubordination,  could 
hardly  be  found  in  a  reformatwy.  He 
has  liere  to  show  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  energy,  his  self  command,  and  all  the 
qualities  indispensable  to  a  good  teacher. 
Then  comes,  as  usual,  the  criticism  ;  some- 
times favorable,  sometimes  severe,  always 
useful.  In  after  life,  the  teacher  will  have 
no  witnesses  of  bis  class  but  the  boys, 
and  no  one  to  give  him  good  advice. 
True,  it  will  be  more  serious  then,  and 
this  is  but  a  soit  of  child's  play  ;  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  sham  fights,  naval 
mancBUvres,  and  the  Eriegspiel— why  then 
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eboold  not  this  sort  of  game  have  its  value 
too? 

Here  I  may  add  a  word  or  two  about  a 
similar  exercise,  which,  as  I  have  heard, 
is  practised  during  the  Third  Probation  * 
(or  second  novitiate)  by  the  priests  who, 
after  their  theological  studies,  pass  a  year 
to  prepare  for  active  life  in  the  ministry. 
I  allude  to  the  '*  Exercise  of  Confession." 
Certain  of  the  **  Tertiaires"  are  appointed 
beforehand,  and  have  to  study  their  parts 
as  penitents,  so  as  to  give  the  most  trouble 
poHsible  to  the  Confessor.  One  is  a  di- 
vote,  laden  with  the  sins  of  other  people  ; 
another,  a  nun,  with  no  end  of  scruples 
and  peccadilloes  of  her  own  ;  a  third  is  a 
•oldier,  rough  and  ready — says  he  has 
done  nothing,  but  lets  plenty  of  sins  be 
wormed  out  of  him  by  degrees.  A  man 
kneels  down — ^he  is  a  Voltairean  work- 
man, come  to  dispute  ;  followed  by  an 
inn -keeper,  whose  earnings  are  not  always 
of  the  most  honorable  kind  ;  and  then 
there  comes  a  monk,  with  an  unintelligible 
confession,  having  done  something  he 
does  not  like  to  say,  and  fears  to  leave 
unsaid.  After  all  these  have  been  ques- 
tioned, counselled,  rebuked,  and  (if  pos- 
sible) sbsolved  id  turn,  there  is  the  inevi- 
table judgment  upon  the  performance. 
**  yotre  Phre  mignt  have  shown  himself 
a  little  more  authoritative  in  dealing  with 
the  Voltairean  .  .  .  perhaps  patience  was 
wanting  in  his  treatment  of  the  monk  .  •  • 
he  seemed  to  listen  too  willingly  to  the 
dhoU^i  tales  ..."  and  so  on.  This 
exercise,  though  highly  comical,  if  prop- 
erly prepared  by  the  characters,  is  also  of 
grest  and  undeniable  value  to  the  Catholic 
priest.  It  certainly  seems  at  first  sight 
irreverent ;  but  then,  let  such  as  are 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  '*  making  game" 
of  confession  remember  that  by  no  other 
means  can  a  priest,  on  account  of  the  in- 
violable secrecy  of  that  sacrament,  dis- 
cover either  his  own  defects,  or  the  remedy 
to  them.  Other  priests  cannot  hear  him 
while  he  confesses,  and  he  is  not  allowed 
to  hear  others.  The  penitent  may  not 
correct  him  when  he  is  wrong,  and  no  one 
else  is  there  to  set  him  right.  Long  ex- 
perience will  of  course  help  him,  but  at 
the  cost  of  the  penitents  ;  and  besides, 
time  and  age  too  often  only  confirm  a  bad 
habit  of  undue  sternness  or  leniency 

*  The  First  Probation  comprises  only  the 
time  of  Postnlance,  before  admission  as  a 
novice. 


After  the  Catechism,  half  an  hour  of 
manual  work.  I  pass  rapidly  over  the 
rest  of  the  day,  in  which  the  exercises  are 
of  less  importance.  A  writing  lesson, 
French  grammar  class,  reading  of  the 
''  Imitation  of  Christ "  and  the  ''  Life  of 
a  Saint,"  a  short  meditation,  the  recital 
of  the  Rosary,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Meditation  for  next  day,  bring  the  novices 
down  to  supper  before  they  have  time  to 
think  about  it.     Busy  hours  fly  swiftly. 

At  supper  the  Menologium  is  read — a 
short  biographical  notice  of  the  most  re- 
markable Fathers  who  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  the  author  of  these 
notices ;  but,  really,  some  facta,  when 
read,  always  excited  my  feelings  of  curi- 
osity as  to  how  far  thev  could  be  properly 
authenticated.  For  instance,  the  life  <^ 
Father  Anchieta,  a  missionary  in  Brazil, 
deals  in  the  marvellous  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  without  questioning  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  we  very  naturally  in- 
quire by  what  evidence  these  miracles  are 
corroborated.  Father  Anchieta  com- 
manded the  birds  of  the  air,  and  they 
came  and  perched  on  his  shoulder,  or 
hovered  over  a  sick  companion  to  shade 
him  from  the  burning  sun.  He  walked 
out  in  the  forest  at  night,  and  returned 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  '^  panthers," 
to  which  he  threw  a  cluster  of  bananas  to 
reward  them  for  having  gone  with  him. 
He  took  most  venomous  serpents  into  his 
hands  and  placed  them  on  his  lap,  and 
they  did  not  bite  him.  Many  other  sim- 
ilar and  still  more  extraordinaiy  things  are 
related  of  him,  probably  first  made  known 
to  the  world  by  his  Indian  converts,  whose 
truthfulness  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion^ 
and  collected  by  some  Father  who  never 
thought  of  suspecting  others  of  falsehood 
of  which  he  was  himself  incapable.  Such 
Fathers,  dove-like  in  simplicity,  if  not 
serpent- like  in  wisdom,  do  exist,  as  I  well 
know  ; — whether  my  supposition  as  re- 
gards the  Indians  is  likely,  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself. 

The  evening  Recreation,  from  7.30  to 
8.15,  is  enlivened  by  several  interesting 
incidents.  One  is  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Brother,  who,  having  gone  home  after 
his  retreat  to  bid  his  relations  farewell,  is 
rather  low-spirited  and  dejected,  and  will 
remain  so  for  about  a  week  or  two  ;  but 
there  is  great  jubilation  over  him  for  all 
that.     Another  is  the  visit  of  the  Father 
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Minister,  who  has  to  take  charge  of  all 
temporal  affaire  in  the  house  ;  an  aged, 
hoary-headcd  and  white  bearded  priest, 
who  looks  older  than  he  is  on  account  of 
the  scorching  sun  of  Madura,  where  he 
was  a  missionary.  He  generally  has  plenty 
of  tales  to  relate  concerning  the  Hindoos  ; 
revolts  of  the  native  Christians  against 
their  missionaries  when  the  latter  are  too 
high  handed  ;  arrival  of  an  excommuni- 
cated priest  from  Goato  take  his  place  ; 
state  of  drunkenness  in  which  the  latter  is 
found  shortly  after ;  disgust  and  repent- 
ance of  the  natives,  and  subsequent  recall 
of  the  missionary.  Also  his  poor  opinion 
of  the  English  Church  in  those  parts,  and 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  British  Government.  But  to-night 
he  comes  on  a  very  different  errand.  As 
Minister  of  the  Residence,  he  is  in  want 
of  money.  Things  are  going  on  very 
badly  iudeed  ;  expenses  are  high  and  few 
alms  are  given,  because  the  Jesuits  have 
the  reputation  of  being  rich.  ^*  It  is  our 
churches/'  says  he.  '^  When  people  see 
the  chnmhes  adorned  as  they  are,  they 
cannot  believe  that  we  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  we  shall  have  to  eat  to- 
morrow." And  it  is  true  :  for  the  rule 
is,  that  the  Residences  and  Novitiates 
must  subsist  on  alms.  The  colleges, 
which  have  fixed  revenues,  come  to  their 
help  now  and  then  ;  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  sometimes  there  is  a  hard  pull. 
Nevertheless,  Ignatius  is  for  adorning  the 
churches,  no  matter  what  impression  is 
produced,  and  Ignatius  must  be  obeyed. 
Having  arranged  with  the  novices  for  a 
Novena  to  St.  Joseph,  the  Father  goes 
away  ;  to  return  a  few  days  afterward, 
triumphantly  showing  four  bank-notes  of 
a  hundred  francs. 

Frert  Admoniteur  smites  his  hands  to- 


gether ;  it  is  the  signal  to  begin  rehears- 
ing the  points  of  next  day's  Meditation, 
during  the  fifteen  minutes  which  remain. 
The  rehearsal  does  not,  of  course,  exclude 
any  private  remarks  or  developments  that 
a  novice  may  have  to  give  ;  and  so  the 
conversation  goes  on,  until  the  bell  rings. 

Then  commences  the  great  silence — 
silentium  majus — to  be  observed  until 
after  breakfast  next  day.  Novices  must 
not  speak  at  any  time  without  some  de- 
gree of  necessity  ;  but  during  the  silentium 
ma/us  they  must  not  speSk  unless  the 
necessity  be  absolute  and  immediate.  All 
go  to  the  pi  It  ate  chapel,  together  with 
the  Residence  Fathers,  and  evening 
prayer,  viz.,  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  is 
said.  They  then  retire  to  their  cells  and 
examine  their  consciences,  as  before  noon. 

At  nine  the  bell  rings  for  bed-time. 
Frhre  Rigleinentaire  is  probably  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  put  by  his  instrument  for 
seven  whole  hours — if  he  does  not  dream 
of  it  at  night.  The  curtains  are  pulled 
down,  and  divide  the  room  into  as  many 
compartments  as  there  are  beds.  Even  to 
take  off  their  coat  or  soutane,  they  must 
withdraw  behind  the  curtains.  Lights  are 
extinguished,  one  after  another  ;  you  soon 
hear  a  rushing,  whistling,  beating  sound : 
it  is  the  discipline,  only  permitted  to 
some  by  special  favor,  for  it  is  not  Friday 
to-day. 

All  is  silent  again  ;  and  the  novices,  by 
order  of  Holy  Obedience,  go  to  sleep 
thinking  of  the  next  day's  Meditation, 
with  their  hands  crossed  over  their  breast. 

And  now  as  we  retire,  let  me  in  con- 
clusion remind  you,  reader,  of  the  title 
which  this  paper  bears.  It  is  but  a 
glimpse  into  the  Novitiate,  and  the  very 
best  eyes  can  see  but  little  at  one  glimpse. 
— Blackwood^e  Magazine. 
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It  is  just  nine  years — it  seems  only  yes- 
terday— since  I  first  saw  his  tall  athletic 

*  The  chief  inoidente  of  this  attempt  at 
"  landgrabbiDg"  are  related  in  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  terms  as  they  were  to  the  writer 
by  the  principal  actor  in  them.  It  will  be  ob- 
served  that  they  took  place  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  should  be  added  that  of  recent  years 


figure,  his  piercing  eyes,  like  jewels  set  in 
bronze  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  glancing 
full  at  me  from  the  sun-tanned  face — a 
noble  face  .with  proud  aquiline  features 
framed  in  gray  locks  which  peeped  forth 

no  similar  ooonrrences.  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  have  taken  place  in  Turkey. 
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like  a  silver  rim,  from  under  the  crimson 
fez  which  he  wore  and  which  seemed  to 
be  part  of  himself,  to  have  grown  to  him, 
so  inseparable  was  it  from  the  head  which 
it  covered.  Stepan  Boda,  such  was  my 
friend* 8  name,  lived  in  a  good-sized  faim, 
his  own  property,  in  the  outskirts  of  An- 
tivari,  a  little  town  reduced  to  ruin  in  the 
last  war  and  then  ceded  to  Monten^o. 
But  the  Angel  of  War  had  been  kind  to 
Stepan,  and  had  not  overshadowed  his 
house  ;  there  were  nothing  but  signs  of 
peace.  It  stood  in  a  homely  farm-yard, 
where  I  loved  to  saunter  in  the  caressing 
rays  of  the  sun,  full  of  those  sounds  and 
objects  sweet  to  the  soul  of  a  country-bred 
man.  There  was  a  great  stack  of  dried 
maize-stocks  against  which  I  used  to  nestle 
and  sketch,  and  under  which  the  fowls 
would  congregate  in  clucking  harmony  to 
scratch  up  treasures  from  the  earth  ;  and 
I  used  to  watch  them  lazily  for  more  hours 
than  I  like  to  confess,  giving  sudden  digs 
with  an  air  of  dubious  expectancy,  explor- 
ing the  result  with  looks  of  pleased  sur- 
prise, darting  pecks  at  their  discoveries  in 
victorious  satisfaction,  until  I  almost  felt 
my  soul  transmigrating  into  them,  and 
myself  their  sympathetic  companion  with 
no  ogreish  suspicion  of  the  future  meals 
they  would  provide.  Then  a  tierce  old 
watch-dog,  who  abominated  strangers  and 
who  at  first  regarded  me  with  keen  sus- 
picion, would  come  and  poke  his  friendly 
nose  under  my  indolently  dropped  hand, 
and  press  his  head  upward  for  a  caress, 
while  the  tip  of  his  tail,  slowly  wagging, 
made  tiny  regular  beats  on  the  ground  and 
set  fragments  of  straw  in  little  puffs  of 
dust  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  so  many 
atoms  of  gold  shining  through  ruddy  mist 
until,  his  suspicions  aroused  by  some  sight 
or  sound  without  the  range  of  my  dull 
human  sense,  he  would  dart  away  and 
round  the  other  side  of  the  house,  furi- 
ously awaking  the  echoes  with  his  deep 
bass  bark.  Straightway  I  would  forget 
him  and  watch  with  sleepy  approbation 
the  gambolling  of  the  calves  in  the  mead- 
ow beyond,  where  their  mothers  lay  re- 
flectively chewing  the  cud,  from  time  to 
time  lazily  whisking  tails  against  aggressive 
flies,  or  giving  a  faint  grumbling  low  of 
disapproval  at  the  outrageous  activity  of 
their  offspring  despite  the  hot  summer  sun  ; 
or  would  let  my  eyes  wander  slowly  along 
the  deep-eaved  wall  with  the  ladder  lean- 
ing up  against  it  where  the  olive-press  was, 


and  further  on  to  the  wooden  stair- way 
leading  up  from  the  yard  to  the  loft,  until 
they  rested  finally  on  the  gray  olive  trees 
through  which  from  afar  off  shone  patches 
of  the  blue  Adriatic.  A  sleepy,  happy, 
lotus-eating  kind  of  being  I  was  at  such 
times,  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
summer  insects  in  the  scented  air  and  lazy 
chirping  of  birds,  and  distant  tinkling  of 
sheep-bells,  lulling  me  to  greater  repose, 
with  only  a  distant  conscioasness  that  I 
ought  to  be  sketching  and  not  idle  to  make 
the  repose  all  the  more  delicious. 

"  Hengh  !"  I  am  woken  up  one  after- 
noon, as  indeed  I  was  on  many,  from  some 
such  delicious  excursion  into  the  Land  of 
Forgetf  ulness,  by  the  curious  throat  whistle 
of  my  friend  Boda,  the  sound  with  which 
Albanian  shepherds  call  the  attention  of 
their  sheep.  I  watched  him  from  under 
half  closed  eyelids — his  tall  commanding 
figure,  his  noble  features,  and  his  curious, 
feeble,  tottering  gait.  I  had  fiequently 
wondered  at  the  contrast  presented  by  this 
gait — ^the  gait  of  a  broken-down  old  man 
— to  the  rest  of  his  demeanor  and  appar- 
ent strength,  but  had  never  forgotten  po- 
liteness so  far  as  to  show  my  curiosity. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Boda  (I  may  here 
mention  that  we  conversied  either  in  Ital- 
ian, which  is  spoken  all  down  that  coast, 
or  Turkish,  in  both  of  which  tongues  I 
was  pretty  proficient),  **  I  hope  the  cock 
did  not  annoy  you  again  last  night,  and 
that  Maria  is  learning  how  to  attend  upon 
you.** 

^^  Maria,"  I  answered,  '^is  most  at- 
tentive. I  could  not  ask  to  be  better 
waited  upon.  The  cock"  (I  should  here 
mention  that  the  fowl-house  was  under- 
neath my  bedroom)  *'  began  to  crow  at 
about  half-past  one  in  the  morning  and 
cont'^nued  until  daybreak  when  I  arose." 

*^  I  shall  slay  the  cock,"  said  Boda  im- 
pressively. 

**  Can  I  help  you  to  catch  him  ?"  I 
asked. 

'^  No,  he  is  a  tame  bird  and  will  come 
at  my  call,"  he  replied,  tottering  away  to 
put  his  decision  into  execution  ;  '*  you 
shall  have  him  for  supper.  I  am  coming 
back — I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

While  he  is  slaying  the  cock,  I  will 
state  for  my  readers'  information  that  the 
rest  of  the  household  consisted  of  Boda's 
wife,  an  energetic  gray- haired  woman, 
with  bright,  piercing  eyes,  completely 
devoted   to  her  husband  ;   and  Maria,  a 
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woman  of  say  between  forty-five  and  fifty, 
active^  and  having  the  remains  of  what 
had  evidently  been  remarkable  beauty, 
bat  very  nervous  and  shy,  who  helped  in 
the  cooking  and  cleaning,  and  the  small 
amount  of  waiting  that  I  required.  She 
spoke  to  me  as  little  as  possible,  indeed 
she  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  any  one,  though 
quiet  and  nim  affection  seemed  to  dwell  in 
the  little  household.  In  a  few  minutes 
Boda  returned. 

*'  He  will  trouble  you  no  more  unless 
he  gives  you  evil  dreams  to-night,  '*  said 
he,  smiling.  '*  It  is  a  pity  ;  he  was  a  fine 
bird,  and  I  loved  him,  but  you  know  the 
Turkish  proverb,  *  The  untimely  crowing 
cock  has  his  head  cut  off. '  Well !  Well  I 
he  must  have  died  some  time  or  other. 
And  now  permit  me  to  ask  you,  my  £f- 
fendi, — will  you  pardon  me  if  I  change 
some  of  the  furniture  in  vour  room  ?  You 
shall  be  incommoded  as  little  as  possible, 
and—" 

*'  The  furniture  is  yours,  my  dear 
Boda,"  I  interrupted,  ''pray  make  no 
ceremony  ;  I  have  my  camp  equipment 
with  me,  and  could  really  do  without  fur- 
niture as  long  as  you  leave  me  the 
room." 

*'  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  you  this,"  said 
Boda ;  ''it  is  utterly  against  my  desire. 
The  fact  is"— here  he  blushed  and  stam- 
mered,— "  the  fact  is,  that  my  eldest  son 
has  asked  for  his  |.ortion,  and  to  morrow 
I  must  divide  my  goods,  and  give  him  his 
share." 

I  began  to  think  that  I  was  still  dozing, 
and  that  my  dreams  had  taken  the  shape 
of  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  with  Boda  acting 
the  part  of  the  father.  I  watched  Arsian, 
the  dog,  gathering  himself  together  for  a 
mighty  bark,  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  act  like  the  ordinary  dream  animal 
and  turn  into  something  else,  or  that  in- 
stead of  barking  he  would  speak.  But  he 
gave  vent  to  so  uncompromising  a  wide- 
awake bark  that  the  cows,  startled,  slowly 
got  up  and  looked  round  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  a  cat,  creeping  cautiously 
along  the  eaves  on  its  way  to  the  loft, 
stopped,  wagged  its  tail,  stealthily  seated 
itself,  and  smiled  down  defiance. 

'*  But  what  do  you  do  that  for  ?"  I  in- 
quired. "  Surely  you  are  not  bound  to 
split  up  your  property  during  your  life- 
time unless  you  desire  I" 

Boda  looked  at  me  with  quiet  surprise. 
"  Of  course  my  son  has  a  right  to  his 


portion,"  he  said  ;    "  it  is  the  same  in 
your  country." 

My  contradiction  of  this  statement  was 
met  by  Boda  with  polite  disbelief,  and  an 
evident  impression  that  I  was  sadly  igno- 
rant. 

"  It  is  the  same,"  said  Boda,  extending 
his  remark,  "  in  all  countries." 

I  must  say  that  I  looked  forward  to  the 
partition  with  much  interest,  and  my  curi- 
osity was  rewarded  by  my  being  the  wit- 
ness of  an  unexpected  and  to  me,  at  the 
time,  inexplicable  scene.  The  two  sons 
of  Boda  arrived  with  their  wives  on  the 
moirow,  both  fine-looking  young  men, 
and  apparently  a  little  ashamed  of  their 
position.  It  did  not  require  five  minutes 
for  me  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all,  and  who  was  egging  him  on.  This 
lady  quickly  let  down  her  yashmak  (I 
have  forgotten  to  say  that  the  Boda  family 
was  Catholic,  but  the  Albanian  Catholic 
ladies  are  quite  as  particular  about  their 
yashmaks  as  their  Mussulman  country- 
women), and,  with  great  shrillness  of 
voice  and  volubility  of  tongue,  set  about 
claiming  half  of  everything  of  value  in  the 
house — everything.  There  were  two  brass 
candlesticks  in  my  room  :  she  took  one  ; 
there  was  a  large  mirror  :  she  said  she 
must  have  half  ;  it  could  be  divided  into 
frame  and  glass — the  fiame  she  would 
leave  to  the  father,  the  glass  she  would 
take.  This  caused  a  most  excited  discus- 
sion, at  the  end  of  which  she  relinquished 
her  claim  on  condition  of  receiving  ample 
compensation  in  some  other  form.  There 
were  two  iron  bedsteads  in  the  house,  one 
used  by  old  Boda  and  one  by  me  ;  she 
wanted  mine.  After  more  wrangling,  old 
Boda  went  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  lulled  into  such  weak- 
ness  as  a  whisper. 

"  Then  give  the  Effendi  your  own, 
she  bawled  ;  "he  is  not  my  guest,  and 
can't  lie  on  my  bed." 

Gradually  her  husband — ^the  other  son 
stood  quite  aloof,  and  accepted  shame- 
facedly what  had  been  allotted  as  his  por- 
tion— got  dragged  into  the  quarrelling,  at 
first  half-heartedly,  but  finally  to  quijLe  as 
thorough  an  extent  as  his  wife  could  wish. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  the  discus- 
sion turned  upon  the  kitchen  utensils.  So 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  young  Boda  and 
his  wife  claimed  them  all  :  their  claim  was 
indignantly  repulsed.     Old  Boda  at  last 
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began  to  grow  really  angry  ;  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  daoghter-in  law,  and  bit- 
terly reproached  his  son  with  his  unduti- 
fiil  behavior.  The  latter  answered  scorn- 
fully, and  tempers  were  running  danger- 
ously high,  when  suddenly,  to  my  intense 
surprise,  Maria — the  quiet  Maria,  who 
hardly  ever  addressed  a  word  to  any  one, 
and  who  till  that  moment  had  seemed  to 
stand  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  scene 
— stepped  forward  with  eyes  and  face 
aflame,  and  addressed  to  tiie  younger 
Boda  an  apostrophe  of  startling  energy 
and  violence.  She  upbraided  him  and 
scolded  at  him  with  increasing  fury,  while 
all  of  us,  as  well  as  himself,  stood  looking 
at  her  in  silent  wonder,  until  her  rage 
seemed  to  out  do  her  power  of  speech 
and  she  came  to  a  full  stop.  Then  she 
gathered  herself  together  as  if  for  a  final 
effort,  and  deliberately  spat  in  his  face. 
For  a  moment  surprise  continued  to  hold 
every  one  still,  and  then  young  Boda,  with 
a  kind  of  angry  growl,  advanced  upon  her 
with  arm  upraised,  as  if  to  strike  her  to 
the  ground.  At  once,  with  dramatic  rap- 
idity, the  scene  changed.  Old  Boda, 
seeming  for  an  instant  to  regain  his 
strength,  was  at  one  stride  between  the 
man  and  the  woman,  faced  his  son,  and 
raised  his  arm  as  if  he  too  were  about  to 
strike.  Ilis  wife  and  other  son  rushed 
forward  to  prevent  the  unnatural  collision, 
while  Maria,  white  as  a  sheet,  her  eyes 
still  aflame,  clenched  her  hands  and  seemed 
to  be  preparing  to  make  a  spring,  like 
some  wild  animal,  upon  the  young  man 
the  moment  the  first  blow  was  struck,  and 
the  other  two  women  cowered  in  a  comer, 
frightened  at  the  result  which  the  rapacity 
of  one  of  them  had  produced.  But  young 
Boda  had  half  crouched  down,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  as  if  to  deprecate 
the  blow  which  his  faUier  seemed  ready 
to  deal  him.  Thus  for  a  moment  they  all 
stood  ;  and  never  to  my  dving  day  shall  I 
forget  the  extraordinarily  dramatic  picture 
they  formed. 

*'  Strike  her  not,"  said  old  Boda  at 
last,  in  H  commanding  tone  ;  '*  whoever 
strikes  her,  strikes  me." 

•*  Quite  right,"  said  his  wife. 

I  can  remember  no  more  of  what  passed 
about  the  partition,  I  could  pay  it  no  more 
attention  ;  I  kept  on  going  over  this  scene 
in  my  mind,  and  endeavoring  to  explain 
it.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  arrived 
At  conclusions  concerning  the  relations  be- 


tween old  Boda  and  Maria  not  flattering 
to  either  of  them,  and  only  remained  puz> 
zled  by  the  attitude  of  his  wife.  This  I 
at  last  put  down  to  ''  customs  of  the  coun- 
try," and  felt  satisfied. 

A  few  days  later,  Boda  approached  me 
with  the  subject  upon  which  I  had  always 
been  so  curious. 

**  Have  you,"  he  asked,  "never  con- 
sidered it  curious  that  a  man  of  my  build 
should  be  so  crippled  in  his  walk  ?" 

"Well,"   I   replied,   "yes,   I    have." 

"Ah  !"  said  Boda.  "  Well,  ray  Ef- 
fendi,  after  what  you  witnessed  here  the 
other  day,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  the 
story,  if  it  will  not  tire  you." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  should 
of  all  things  like  to  hear  it " 

My  story  (said  Boda,  after  a  short 
pause  and  with  an  evident  effort  to  begin) 
is  a  sad  one,  and  I  fear  it  will  not  amuse 
you.  About  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  a 
young  man  ;  I  feared  nobody  ;  I  was  rich 
and  influential  ;  I  wanted  nothing.  I 
was  strong  and  active,  no  one  could  wrestle 
with  me.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of 
I  had  been  married  about  three  years ; 
both  my  sons  were  already  bom.  Now 
it  happened  that  at  about  that  time  a  new 
Mtitessarif  *  had  come  to  Antivari,  who 
was,  even  for  their  way,  more  greedy 
and  rapacious  than  usual.  I  was  in  the 
Council  of  Notables,  and  had  more  than 
once  endeavored  to  stop  some  cruel  in- 
justice being  done  to  the  poor  and  power- 
less. Thus  it  came  to  be  that  the  Miites- 
sarif  conceived  a  great  enmity  and  dislike 
for  me,  and  no  doubt  promised  himself 
that  he  would  be  revenged.  Now  turning 
over  in  his  mind  how  he  could  best  strike 
me,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  begin  by  mining  me  ;  and  one  day 
he  sent  me  a  message,  saying  that  he  re- 
quired a  piece  of  my  land,  and  would  pav 
mo  fair  and  full  price  for  it.  You  will 
understand,  my  Effendi,  that  for  a  Mfttes- 
sarif  a  fair  and  full  price  is  not  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  real  value  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  moreover,  even  that  price  which  he 
binds  himself  to  pay,  he  never  pays.  The 
piece  of  land  which  he  chose  of  mine  was 
about  the  third  of  my  property,  and  the 
richest  which  I  had.  I  accordingly  sent 
back  word  to  say  that  I  required  no  money, 
that  my  land  was  not  more  than  I  could 
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work,  and  that  I  reapectfully  declined  his 
kind  offer.  I  heard  that  the  Mutessarif 
was  incensed  at  what  he  called  my  inso- 
lence, and  that  he  made  a  vow  that  if  the 
dog  (meaning  me)  would  not  give  up 
peaceably  what  was  required  of  him,  it 
should  be  wrested  from  him  by  force. 
Not  a  day  then  passed  that  the  Mutessarif 
did  not  send  me  up  a  messenger  to  urge 
me  to  sell  my  land  ;  he  even  increased  his 
price,  though,  as  he  never  would  have 
paid  anything,  that  made  but  little  differ- 
ence, ly  however,  remained  unmoved, 
and  determined  that  not  one  arschin  of 
ground  should  he  have.  He  even  took  to 
openly  threatening  me  when  he  by  chance 
met  me  ;  but  I  laughed  at  his  threats,  for 
I  was  powerful,  and  had  many  friends 
who,  if  he  had  tried  to  use  force,  would 
have  stood  t(^ether  and  supported  me. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  grow  tired  before 
my  obstinacy,  and  for  some  time  I  heard 
nothing  from  him  ;  I  began  to  hope  that 
he  had  been  conquered  by  my  many  re- 
fusals, and  would  thenceforward  leave  me 
in  peace.  But  one  day  I  again  saw  a 
messenger  coming  to  me  from  the  Miites- 
sarif,  and  though  I  felt  angry  at  his  per- 
sistence, I  could  not  but  laugh  within  my- 
self at  the  fresh  refusal  he  would  receive, 
and  the  rage  he  would  be  in.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  messenger  ^brought  nothing  bat 
words  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  Mti- 
tessarif,  he  said,  was  sorry  that  unfriend- 
liness should  have  grown  between  us  on 
account  of  a  piece  of  land  ;  he  valued  my 
good  will  more  than  a  few  deunnms, 
*  which  God  would  provide  for  him  else- 
where ;  he  begged  me  to  forget  all  that 
had  passed,  and  to  mark  our  reconcilia- 
tion by  coming  that  day  to  dine  with  him, 
bringing  my  wife  also  that  she  might  re- 
ceive hospitality  in  his  harem.  Now  I 
knew  the  Miitessaiif  to  be  an  evil  man, 
and  1  conceived  suspicions  that  under  these 
smooth  words  there  lurked  some  base 
treachery  ;  therefore,  after  careful  con- 
sideration,  I  replied,  also  with  honeyed 
words,  saying  that  I  was  just  gathering  in 
my  wine  harvest,  and  that  1  begged  he 
would  have  me  excused.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  messenger  returned  ;  the  Mutes- 
sarif, he  said,  was  grieved  at  my  refusal, 
it  seemed  that  I  was  of  an  unforgiving 
heart  and  determined  to  be  at  enmity 
with  him  ;  moreover  a  refusal  to  such  an 
invitation  looked  3s  if  I  doubted  his,  the 
MUtessarif's,   honor  and  feared  that  his 


hospitality  covered  evil  designs  ;  he  could 
not,  said  the  messenger,  doubt  my  coar- 
age,  which  was  widely  famed  abroad, 
but  nevertheless,  in  order  to  reassure  me, 
he  gave  me  his  word  of  honor  that  no 
harm  should  come  to  me  or  mine,  and  he 
begged  therefore  that  I  would  no  longer 
refuse,  but  would,  with  my  wife,  honor 
his  invitation.  1  still  suspected  him,  but 
the  allusion  to  my  courage  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  gave  way.  ^^  Take  many 
salutes  to  the  Mutessarif  from  me,"  I 
said  ;  '  ^  tell  him  that  I  fear  nothing  ;  that 
I  will  leave  my  work  for  to-day  and  will 
be  with  him  in  an  hour,  and  my  wife  shall 
come  with  me  to  pass  on  and  pay  her  re- 
spects to  the  hannum."  Then  I  turned 
and  went  to  prepare  myself.  My  wife 
was  much  frightened,  and  tried  hard  to 
dissuade  me.  But  I  would  not  listen  to 
her  ;  I  bade  her  hold  her  peace,  and  not 
bother  me  with  her  woman's  fears,  but 
make  herself  ready  to  come  with  mo. 
And  so  I  walked  forth  with  her  from  my 
home  and  went  to  the  Konak.  As  we 
passed  through  the  gates,  and  my  wife 
left  my  side  to  turn  to  the  door  of  the 
harem,  I  saw  the  Mutessarif  seated  under 
a  big  tree  which  was  there,  smoking  a 
narghile.  He  rose  when  he  saw  me,  and 
advanced  smiling  toward  me  as  if  gra- 
ciously to  receive  me.  And  even  as  I  was 
bowing  to  make  my  first  salaam  to  him,  I 
was  seized  suddenly  from  behind  and 
thrown  on  my  back,  and  so  was  held  by 
two  men  while  a  third  bound  my  hands 
and  feet.  So  suddenly  was  this  done, 
and  so  completely  was  1  taken  by  surprise 
that  I  had  no  time  to  resist.  Within  a 
minute  after  1  had  passed  the  gate  I  was 
lying  a  helpless  log  on  the  ground.  I  had 
heard  my  wife  give  a  shriek,  and  could 
see  from  where  1  lay  that  she  had  been 
roughly  stopped  by  two  men,  and  forced 
to  stay  where  she  was.  Then  I  heard  the 
gates  shut. 

^^  Bring  him  here,*'  said  the  Mutes- 
sarif.    And  they  dragged  me  to  him. 

**  Now,  you  dog,"  cried  the  Mutes- 
sarif, ^^  will  you  give  me  that  land  or 
not?"  I  heard  my  wife  crying  to  mo 
not  to  be  obstinate,  but  to  bow  before  the 
will  of  the  Mutessarif,  and  so  obtain 
mercy,  and  go  in  peace  and  safety. 

'^Silence,  woman!"  I  called  to  her. 
'*  You  make  me  fear  that  you  aie  the 
mother  of  cowards.  Cease  your  crying, 
for  I  will  not  let  my  courage  ooze  through 
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your  eves."  But  she  stopped  me  again 
with  her  wailing.  ^'  Yield,  Stepan, 
yield,"  she  sobbed  ;  ^^  they  will  kill  yon  ; 
I  shall  have  you  no  more,  and  your  chil- 
dren will  be  fatherless.  Yield  !  am  not  I 
and  your  children  better  than  all  your 
land  ?" 

Then  I  paid  her  no  more  attention,  and 
looking  at  the  Miitessarif,  I  said,  *'  This, 
Effendi,  is  no  doubt  a  joke  you  are  play- 
ing upon  me,  but  you  have  frightened  my 
wife  too  much.  Tell  these  fellows  to  un- 
bind me,  and  let  me  go,  for  wo  have  had 
enough  of  this  play." 

The  Miitessarif  was  smoking  his  nar' 
ghili,  and  evilly  smiling  to  himself  as  he 
heard  my  wife's  mourning.  "  Will  you 
give  me  the  land  ?"  he  said. 

*•  No,"  I  said  ;  **  I  have  told  you  I 
will  not.  But  do  you  forget  your  message 
to  me — your  word  of  honor  that  if  I  came 
to  you  now  no  barm  should  come  to  me 
or  mine  ?" 

**  Empty  words,"  he  answered,  dis- 
dainfully ;  *'  what  have  such  dogs  as  you 
to  do  with  honor  ?  If  I  want  to  kill  an 
obstinate  beast,  do  not  I  hold  him  out  a 
tempting  morsel  in  one  hand  and  plunge 
my  knife  into  him  with  the  other  ?  Is 
there  any  necessity  that  I  should  feel  my 
honor  hurt  because  he  believes  in  the 
pleasant  meal,  and  knows  not  of  the  knife  ? 
Honor !"  said  he,  laughing  bitterly, 
'^  what  an  insolent  knave  this  is,  to  be 
sure  !  Will  you  give  up  your  land,  fel- 
low ?"  he  concluded,  furiously. 

For  an  instant  my  heart  fell,  as  I  heard 
my  dear  young  wife  weeping  and  moaning 
to  herself  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  MUtessarif 
smiling  evilly  again  at  her  sobs,  and  smok- 
ing quietly  the  while,  my  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  **  No  !"  I  shouted,  '*  I  would 
sooner  die  first  I  Do  your  worst,  hound, 
and  may  the  curse  of  God  be  upon  yon 
and  your  children  forever  !" 

*'  Then  go  on,"  said  the  Miitessarif,  in 
a  quiet  voice,  and  settling  himself  back  to 
smoke  more  comfortably. 

At  these  words  two  men,  who  till  then 
had  been  hidden  behind  the  tree,  came 
forth  dragging  between  them  two  upright 
posts,  with  a  horisontal  plank  fixed  be- 
tween them  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  were 
scooped  two  semicircular  notches.  They 
brought  this  up  to  me,  then  raising  my 
feet  from  the  ground,  they  bared  them, 
while  I  did  not  struggle,  for  I  saw  that  it 


was  useless,  and  scorned  to  show  fear,  and 
bound  my  ankles  tightly  into  the  notches, 
my  feet  projecting  over  the  other  side. 
Then  they  went  behind  the  tree  again,  and 
brought  forth  each  a  bundle  of  long  heavy 
sticks,  every  stick  as  thick  as  three  fin- 
gers. They  each  selected  a  stick,  and 
went  and  stood  on  each  side  of  me  behind 
the  posts. 

'^  W^ill  you  give  me  the  land  ?"  said 
the  Miitessarif. 

**  No,"  I  replied  through  my  set  teeth. 

"  Then  go  on,"  said  the  Mutessarif  in 
the  same  voice  as  before. 

I  saw  the  sticks  go  up  and  descend  with 
all  the  force  the  men  could  command 
upon  the  soles  of  my  feet.  The  pain  was 
such  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  mountahi 
of  agony  had  risen  up  from  each  foot,  and 
was  reaching  up  to  the  blue  sky  above  me. 
At  each  blow  the  mountains  sprang  up 
higher,  until  they  seemed  to  fill  all  space  ; 
they  seemed  to  crush  me  under  their 
weight,  and  their  bases  were  lakes  of  liv- 
ing fire.  I  heard  my  wife  shrieking,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  the  shrieks  were  an  im- 
measurable distance  off.  My  ears  were 
full  of  confused  sound,  and  the  sky  seemed 
to  come  down  and  meet  my  eyes  ;  I  saw 
the  branches  of  the  tree  between  me  and 
it,  but  they  seemed  to  be  part  of  my 
brain,  and  the  leaves  tortured  me  by  their 
shivering.  Yet  the  men  had  only  struck 
me  five  times.  Then  there  was  a  pause* 
and  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Miitessarif, 
mingled  with  my  wife's  screams,  coming 
to  me  as  if  from  far  away,  *'  Will  you 
give  me  the  land  ?" 

**  No,"  I  panted,  but  my  voice  was  as 
the  voice  of  another,  I  knew  it  not. 

*^  Then  go  on."  I  thought  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  devil  wafted  to  me  from  hell. 

My  1^^  seemed  to  have  grown  to  two 
huge  pillars  upon  which  those  fearful 
burning  mountains  were  set ;  the  burning 
mountains  seemed  to  be  so  full  of  raging 
fire  that  they  were  stretched  beyond  the 
strength  of  their  sides  ;  when  the  blows 
recommenced  the  monntiuns  burst  and 
fell  in  rivers  of  fiery  torment  down  the 
pillars,  but  new  mountains  sprung  up  at 
once  and  took  their  place  :  heavy  crushing 
mountains  of  ice  at  first,  but  changing  at 
once  to  the  fires  of  hell  again.  The  sky 
grew  black,  the  leaves  shook  my  brain 
with  agony,  my  head  burst,  and  I  knew 
no  more.  My  wife  has  told  me  the  rest. 
After    twenty     strokes    the    Miiteasarif 
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stopped  them  and  addressed  the  same 
question  as  before — **  Will  you  give  me 
the  hind  V*  Bat  this  time  he  got  no  an- 
swer. He  asked  louder,  but  I  made  no 
sign  nor  sound.  Then  he  rose  and  came 
and  looked  at  me,  puffing  smoke  in  my 
face  ;  after  which  he  went  and  sat  down 
again  comfortably  by  his  narghUi  and 
said,  "  Go  on,"  One  hundred  blows  they 
struck  me  on  each  foot ;  they  had  to  con- 
tinually take  fresh  sticks,  for  the  force  of 
the  blows  soon  shivered  them  to  pieces. 
At  the  end,  my  feet  were  shapeless  lumps 
of  mutilated  bleeding  flesh,  my  legs  swol- 
len to  twice  their  natural  size,  the  nails 
had  fallen  from  my  toes  and  lay  in  pools 
of  blood  upon  the  ground.  When  the 
Mutessarif  gave  the  final  signal  for  them 
to  stop,  he  had  my  wife  brought  up  to 
me  and  told  her  brutally  that  she  might 
walk  back  with  me  now,  that  the  dinner 
was  finished  and  he  had  no  more  to  say  ; 
then  he  rose  and  sauntered  off  into  the 
Konak.  She  told  me  that  even  my  exe- 
eutioners  seemed  to  take  some  pity  on  her 
then,  for  they  procured  a  litter  and  car- 
riers for  her,  and  bid  her  hasten  to  take 
me  away  lest  the  Miitessarif  should  change 
his  mind. 

For  six  months  afterward  I  lay  near 
death  ;  many  times  they  thought  that  my 
1^8  would  have  to  be  cut  off  ;  but  in  the 
end  my  strengtli  triumphed  and  I  recov- 
ered my  health.  But  two  things  I  lost. 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  walk  ex- 
cept with  the  tottering  gait  of  a  feeble  old 
man.  I  have  walsed  like  that  fsaid  Boda, 
sighing)  for  thirty  years.  Ana  I  lost  my 
spirit ;  it  was  broken.  My  friends  came 
in  and  offered  revenge,  but  I  would  not 
listen  to  them  ;  only  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  obstinately  that  I  would  never  give 
up  my  land,  and  it  is  mine  still. 

Here  Boda  paused,  and  thinking  that 
his  story  was  finished,  I  said,  '^  What  a 
horrible  story,  my  poor  friend  I  I  feel 
myself  that  1  would  like  to  take  vengeance 
for  you  on  that  cruel  devil  of  a  Mutessarif. 
What  became  of  him  ?  Surely  such  an 
act  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unpunished  ?" 

"Wait,  my  Effendi  !"  replied  Boda. 
*'  I  have  more  to  say.'*  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  evidently  under  the  effect  of 
strong  emotion  ;  then  he  continued  : 

I  had  a  younger  brother  called  Agostin, 
a  splendid  young  fellow,  beloved  by  every 


one,  but  by  me  as  if  he  were  another  self. 
When  I  got  well  again,  he  came  to  me  and 
said,  ''  Stepauy  you  must  revenge  your- 
self ;  no  Skipetar  can  remain  under  siich 
insult  and  offence  as  you  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  that  dog  of  a  Miitessarif  un- 
avenged. 1  would  have  shot  him  myself 
long  ago,  but  while  there  was  hope  that 
you  would  live,  I  would  not  step  in  your 
place  and  take  that  pleasure  away  from 
you.  Now  you  are  well,  you  must  lie  in 
wait  for  him  and  shoot  him.  Fear  no  con- 
sequences ;  I  and  many  other  lusty  friends 
are  here  to  protect  you."  But,  as  I  told 
vou,  my  spirit  was  broken,  and  though 
before  I  would  never  have  refused  a  ven- 
dettay  I  could  not  now  bring  myself  to 
contemplate  doing  as  my  brother  urged 
me.  I  knew  he  thought  me  a  coward  ; 
but  he  was  generous,  and  knowing  the 
suffering  I  had  been  through,  he  never 
reproached  me  with  my  want  of  courage, 
though  he  did  not  cease  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  me.  At  last,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  rouse  my  spirit,  he  told  me  he 
should  kill  the  Miitessarif  himself.  I 
strove  hard  to  dissuade  him,  but  for  all 
answer  he  swore  the  vendetta  against  the 
Miitessarif,  and  with  a  laugh  bid  me  hold 
my  peace.  The  time  of  Agostin 's  wed- 
ding was  then  drawing  nigh  ;  he  was  en- 
gaged to  a  lovely  girl,  the  only  child  of  a 
widow  in  Antivari.  It  is  not  the  custom 
among  us,  as  you  know,  to  see  courtship 
or  love  before  marriage  ;  the  match  is  ar- 
ranged by  the  parents  of  the  young  couple, 
and  the  bridegroom  buys  his  wife  at  the 
price  of  a  cow  or  two,  or  other  valuables. 
But  Agostin  was  an  exception  ;  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  girl  and  longed  for 
the  day  of  wedding  her.  She  could  bring 
him  no  property  ;  but  he  had  his  portion 
of  land  and  his  dwelling,  and  desired  her 
only.  He  grew  happier  and  happier  as 
the  day  came  closer,  and  I  was  glad  not 
only  for  that,  but  because  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  vendetta^  and  1  hoped 
that  his  marriage  would  make  him  change 
his  mind,  for  I  feared  the  Miitessarif  in 
spite  of  my  resolution  to  keep  my  land, 
and  foresaw  some  evil  to  my  dear  Agostin, 
should  he  endeavor  to  execute  his  oath. 
On  the  eve  of  his  wedding-day  he  came 
and  sat  with  me  for  a  long  time  ;  he 
spoke  of  his  happiness,  and  of  how  he 
loved  his  bride,  and  of*  his  impatience  at 
the  length  of  the  hours  which  separated 
her  from  him,  and  of  how  he  would  have 
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her  mother  to  dwell  with  them.  ''  And 
yoQy  my  poor  Stepau/'  ho  said  affection- 
ately ;  *'  I  know  you  cannot  leap  and 
dance  like  the  others."  I  saw  his  face 
darken  as  he  remembered  why,  and  the 
fear  came  over  my  heart  again.  *'  Bat," 
he  continued,  ^'  you  must  nevertheless  be 
one  of  my  bride's  escort,  and  be  a  witness 
of  my  carrying  her  across  my  threshold. 
I  cannot  do  without  you  at  the  happiest 
occasion  of  my  life.  I  promisetl  I  would 
come,  and  we  kissed  each  other  lovingly, 
and  then  he  went  out  from  my  house, 
singing  a  Turkish  love-song,  as  happy  as 
any  man  the  sun  shone  upon. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  house  of 
the  bride  to  join  in  the  escort  which  was 
to  accompany  her  to  my  brother's  house. 
You  know  that  our  custom  is  that  the 
bride,  veiled  f  lom  head  to  foot  and  mounted 
on  a  horse,  should  be  taken  by  her  own 
friends  aifd  those  of  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bridegroom's  house  ;  there  he  lifts 
her  from  the  horse,  carries  her  into  his 
house,  bids  her  welcome,  and  unveils  her. 
Afterward  is  the  marriage-feast.  So  the 
procession  started  ;  on  my  account  it  ad- 
vanced at  a  slow  pace  ;  but  it  was  none 
the  less  merry  and  joyous  for  that.  At 
the  head  was  an  improvvisatorCf  playing 
wild  and  happy  music  on  his  clarionet, 
and  the  men  were  dancing  and  leaping 
round  the  bride's  horse,  firing  their  pis- 
tols into  the  air  and  shouting  her  praises 
aloud  for  all  passer-by  to  hear,  while  the 
summer  sun  shone  down  upon  us  to  glad- 
den our  hearts.  When  we  neared  my 
brother's  house,  and  1  saw  the  door  wide 
open,  and  I  thought  of  my  brother  wait- 
ing inside  in  rich  happiness,  his  heart 
beating  as  he  heard  the  bridal  noise  draw* 
ing  close,  I  felt  my  own  heart  beat  in 
sympathy  with  his,  and  I  was  happier 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  have  been 
after  the  wreck  of  me  by  the  bastinado  ; 
I  loved  my  brother  so  dearly.  I  looked 
for  him  when  we  were  quite  close,  but  he 
did  not  show  himself.  When  we  stopped 
at  the  door,  the  firing  and  the  playing 
ceased,  and  we  waited  for  him  to  appear. 
*^  Come  out,  thou  sluggard,  Agostin  !' 
called  out  one,  ^^  art  thou  afraid  of  our 
firing  at  thee  f"  Then  there  was  a  laugh, 
and  another  shouted,  '*  Nay,  he  is  shy, 
and  is  hiding  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife," 
and  they  laughed  again.  Still  Agostin 
came  noU  **  We  must  go  in  and  drag 
him  forth,"  called  a  third,  and  indeed,  as 
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Agostin  gave  no  answer,  two  or  three  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  entered  the 
house,  and  I  tottered  after  them.  But 
before  I  had  reached  the  door  they  came 
out  again  with  surprised  faces  ;  he  was 
not  there.  The  clarionet  played  joyfully 
again,  and  the  firing  of  the  pistols  recom* 
menced  in  order  to  call  him.  For  more 
than  an  hour  we  waited,  and  the  wedding- 
guests  began  to  ask  me  impatiently  what 
we  were  to  do,  when  two  mounted  Zap- 
tiehs  suddenly  rode  up  to  the  house. 

"  What's  all  this  ?"  said  one.  ''  Go 
away  all  of  you,  while  we  seal  up  the 
house." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said,  with  a 
great  fear  at  my  heart ;  *^  this  is  Agostin 
Boda's  house,  and  his  wedding  day.  and 
we  are  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  take 
his  bride." 

**  There  will  be  no  wedding  to-day," 
said  the  Zaptieh,  not  roughly  ;  he  seemed 
a  good  fellow  enough  and  sorry,  ' '  Agos- 
tin Boda  is  in  prison  at  the  Konak. " 

''In  the  name  of  God,  what  for  ?"  I 
cried. 

'*  He  has  killed  the  Mtitessarif,  and  is 
in  prison,"  said  the  Zaptieh  ;  '' it  is  no 
use  your  waiting  here  ;  you  had  better  all 
go  away. " 

The  wedding.party  had  commenced 
rapidly  to  break  up  in  dismay,  whcn^  I 
heard  a  sobbing  sigh  and  a  heavy  fall. 
We  had  forgotten  the  bride  ;  she  had  fall- 
en from  the  horse  in  a  dead  faint.  Poor 
child  !  it  was  a  sad  unveiling  ;  instead  of 
the  loving  bridegroom  proudly  unveiling 
her,  while  she  blushed  and  smiled  and 
thrilled  under  his  touch,  it  was  I,  with 
heavy  fear  and  bitter  sadness  at  my  heart, 
who,  hastily  enough  indeed,  tore  the  veil 
from  her  to  give  her  water  and  restore 
her,  and  saw  her  there  with  her  face 
deathly  white,  and  the  long  lines  of  tears 
wet  upon  her  face.  When  she  came  to 
herself  again  she  got  up  and«  sobbing  the 
while  as  if  her  heart  wonld  break,  she 
disposed  her  dress  to  look  as  little  bridal 
as  possible.  Then  she  said  to  me  through 
her  tears,  *'  Stepau  Boda,  take  me  home." 
So  I  seated  her  on  her  horse  and  we  set 
our  faces  homeward.  We  passed  over  the 
ground  which  only  two  hours  before  we 
had  trodden  with  joyful  hearts,  surround- 
ed by  the  merry  noisy  wedding  party  ; 
now  we  were  alone,  I  tottering  painfully 
and  leaning  heavily  on  her  horse  for  sup- 
port, she  riding  by  my  side,  her  face  hid* 
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den  in  her  hands,  shaking  with  sobs. 
Well  !  my  Effendi,  I  tried  hard  to  see  my 
brother  in  prison,  bat  they  would  not  let 
me  ;  so  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
for  certain  by  whac  evil  chance  it  hap- 
pened that  he  met  his  opportunity  for 
vengeance  on  his  wedding  morning.  From 
what  the  Zaptiehs,  whom  my  friends  and 
I  questioned  continually  afterward,  let 
drop,  I  believe  that  he  had  seen  the  Mii- 
tessarif  pass  his  house  apparently  alone, 
that  he  had  seized  his  rifle  on  the  ^ot 
and  shot  him  dead  there  and  then.  But 
there  was  an  escort,  which  my  brother 
had  not  seen  because  it  was  hidden  by  a 
rise  in  the  ground,  only  a  hundred  paces 
or  so  behind,  so  that  he  was  takeo  led- 
handed.  I  say  I  believe  that  to  be  true, 
though  nothing  is  certain,  because  Agos- 
tin  was  a  hot-headed  youth,  and  would 
not  have  waited  to  consider^  if  he  thought 
he  saw  his  chance. 

'*  And  what  became  of  him  ?"  I  asked. 

'*  God  knows  only,"  replied  Stepan  ; 
'*  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  never  seen 
him,  nor  even  been  able  to  obtain  any 
news  of  his  fate.  He  may  be  living  still  ; 
he  may  have  died  then.  The  Turkish 
authorities  here  would  never  tell  me  any- 
thing or  give  me  any  clew.  I  even  went 
to  Stamboul,  and  alter  much  time  and 
great  difficulty  my  whole  story  and  Agos- 
tin's  were  laid  before  the  Padischah. 
They  told  me  that  the  Padischah  was  fu- 
rious, and  declared  that  the  Mutessarif 
richly  deserved  to  be  killed,  and  that 
Agostin  had  done  no  more  than  was  right 
They  bid  me  return  to  Antivari  happy,  for 
the  Padischah  would  give  the  order  that 
Agostin  should  at  once  be  restored  to  me. 
And  I  did  return  happy  with  the  hope  in 
my  heart.  But  either  the  Padischah  for- 
got me,  for  I  am  humble,  or  else  the  or- 
der was  given  and  they  could  not  restore 
me  Agostin  and -were  ashamed  to  tell  me. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  saw  him 
walking  away  from  my  house  in  the  liffht 
of  the  setting  sun,  joyfully  singing  his 


Turkish  love-song,  his  heart  full  of  his  be- 
loved and  the  morrow  which  would  give 
her  to  him.  I  long  clung  to  the  hope 
that  one  day  I  should  see  him  return  to 
us,  but  now  that  hope  has  quite  died 
away.  Only  the  priest  says  that  I  shall 
meet  him  again  in  the  Afterward,  and  I 
try  to  conteut  myself  with  the  thought  of 
our  joy,  his  and  mine,  and  hers  who  was 
to  have  been  his  wife,  at  meeting.'* 

Stepan's  voice  trembled  as  he  concluded 
his  story,  and  the  big  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  Far  away  behind  the  blue  Adriatic 
the  setting  sun  was  sinkinffy  and  the  plain 
below  us  was  glowing  in  the  mellow  gold-^ 
en  light,  the  warm  shadows  growing 
longer  and  longer  as  if  they  were  striving 
to  carry  a  message  of  hope  for  the  mor- 
row to  the  East.  From  a  distant  Khan 
the  wild  music  of  an  improvvisatore^i 
clarionet  faintly  reached  my  ears ;  it 
seemed  like  the  echo  of  Stepan's  story, 
and  I  fancied  I  could  almost  see  the  happy 
wedding- party  dancing  their  way  to  AgOF- 
tin's  house,  and  then  the  lonely,  mourn- 
ful couple,  the  sorrowful  and  enfeebled 
man  and  the  brokenhearted  weeping 
woman,  returning  from  it.  I  felt  a  sob 
rising  to  my  throat  and  my  voice  was 
thick  as  I  asked  my  last  question. 

''  And  what  of  the  bride  ?''  I  said. 

**  Very  shortly  after  what  should  have 
been  her  wedding-day  her  mother  died," 
replied  Stepan,  **  and  she  was  left  alone, 
ill  with  grief.  I  sent  my  wife  to  her  to 
tell  her  to  come  to  us  and  make  our  home 
hers  ;  she  came,  and  we  have  loved  her 
always,  and  love  her  as  a  most  dear  sister. 
Poor  child  I  she  never  could  become  hap- 
py again,  but  like  me  she  has  faith  in  the 
Afterward.  You  know  her,"  added 
Stepan  after  a  slight  pause  and  with  a 
queer  sad  smile  on  lus  face — ^'  she  is 
Maria." 

And  then  I  understood  the  scene  I  had 
witnessed  at  the  partition  of  the  Boda 
property. — Murray's  Magcusine. 
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When  I  say  weeds,  I  do  not  mean  ci- 
gars. The  fragrant  weed,  as  cheap  essay- 
ists of  the  Dick  Swiveller  school  love  to 
call  it,  is  not  a  weed  at  all,  but  on  the 
contrary  an  expensive  and  legitimate  prod- 
Kxw  BxBiBS.— YoL.  L.,  No.  5.  42 


net  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  So  far 
from  growing  wild  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  that  kind  of  profusion  which  weediness 
implies,  tobacco  is  indeed  a  dainty  plant 
that  requires  careful    drainage,  excellent 
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fthelter,  and  sach  an  amount  of  rich  ma- 
nnre  as  seldom  or  never  occurs  on  any  field 
casually  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  fact,  the 
Virginian  nicotiana  is  well  known  to  be  a 
most  exhausting  crop,  rapidly  using  up  the 
potash  and  lime  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
roots,  and  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection 
as  a  garden  plant  in  virgin  land  only. 
Hence  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
present  philosophical  discussion,  any  more 
than  widows'  weeds  or  the  gay  weeds  of 
poetry  :  the  sole  weed  I  contemplate  for 
the  moment  being  the  common  weedy 
weed  of  the  average  cornfield  or  of  the  do- 
mestic flower-garden. 

But  what  exactly  constitutes  any  plant  a 
genuine  weed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  : 
only  as  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place, 
so,  I  take  it,  a  weed  is  sipiply  a  herb  or 
flower  which  grows  where  the  agriculturist 
or  the  gardener  doesn't  want  it.  A  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  relativity  of  weediness 
(as  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  put  it) 
will  point  this  moral  to  greater  advantage. 
There  is  a  well-known  blue  garden- flower 
which  rejoices  in  the  tasteful  scientific 
name  of  ageratum,  and  which  adorns  the 
old  fashioned  **  mixed  border"  in  the 
grounds  of  many  an  innocent  suburban 
villa.  Now,  the  wife  of  a  former  Govern- 
or of  Ceylon,  says  veracious  legend,  anz* 
ious  to  transport  loved  memories  of  other 
days  to  her  new  home,  brought  over  a 
plant  of  this  familiar  hardy  annual  from 
Clapham  or  Lee  to  her  garden  at  Colombo. 
The  climate  of  the  Indies  suited  the  new- 
comer down  to  the  ground,  and  it  began 
to  spread  over  the  adjacent  plots  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  Furthermore,  it  has 
winged  seeds,  which  the  balmy  breezes  that 
(according  to  the  poet)  **  blow  soft  o'er 
Ceylon's  isle"  immediately  wafted  to  every 
part  of  that  fertile  region.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  nowadays  the  people,  as  in 
Lord  Tennyson's  apologue,  ''  call  it  but  a 
weed,"  and  with  good  reason :  for  it  has 
been  calculated  that  it  costs  the  unlucky 
planters  over  250,000/.  yearly  to  keep 
down  that  blue  ageratum  in  their  coffee 
plantations. 

The  great  moral  lesson  of  this  interest- 
ing little  tale  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  herb 
or  shrub  is  a  '^  garden  plant  "  as  long  as 
it  grows  only  where  you  want  it  to  grow  : 
the  moment  it  begins  to  spread  beyond 
CDUtrol  and  flourish  exceedingly  of  its  own 
accord,  it  is  considered  as  a  weed,  and  re- 
ceives no  quarter  from  the  hard  heart  and 


harder  hands  of  the  irate  agricaltnrist. 
Clover  is  a  **  crop,"  where  it  is  deliber- 
ately sown  :  but  when  it  comes  up  lawless- 
ly of  its  own  mere  motion  in  a  flower-bed 
on  the  lawn,  it  is  treated  at  once  to  Jed- 
burgh justice — decapitated  and  mutilated 
at  sight,  without  form  of  trial. 

Hence  it  also  results  that  a  weed,  wher- 
ever it  shows  its  weedy  nature,  belongs  to 
what  Darwin  used  to  call  '^  a  dominant 
species,"  that  is  to  say,  one  that  then  and 
there  can  take  care  of  itself,  and  live  down 
or  kill  out  all  feebler  competitors.  It  is 
this  vivacious  peculiarity  that  constitutes 
the  original  sin  cf  all  weeds  :  they  are 
plants  that  you  don't  want  to  grow,  but 
that  nevertheless  possess  qualities  and  at- 
tributes which  enable  them  to  oust  add 
overshadow  those  that  you  do.  Most  of 
the  flowers  or  fruits  man  selfishly  tills  for 
his  own  base  purposes,  to  smell  at  or  to 
eat,  are  more  or  less  exotics  in  most  coun- 
tries where  he  tills  them.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  soon  be  overrun  by  the 
hardier  natives,  the  strong  and  vigorous 
plants  that  exactly  suit  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Therefore  cultivation — tell  it  not  to 
the  Cobden  Club— consists  essentially  in 
the  suppression  of  weeds,  or  in  other  words 
the  restriction  of  free  and  natural  compe- 
tition. It  is  protection  run  rampant.  We 
clear  a  given  space,  with  plough,  spade, 
hoe,  or  cutlass,  from  its  native  vegetation  ; 
we  plant  the  seeds  of  species  that  do  not 
normally  grow  there  ;  and  then,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  keep  down  the  intrusive 
aborigines  that  seek  always  to  return,  by 
continuous  toil  of  hand  or  instrument. 
And  this  is  really  and  truly  almost  all  that 
anybody  means  by  cultivation. 

Man,  however,  is  not  the  only  animal 
who  has  discovered  this  eminently  practi- 
cal division  of  the  vegetable  world  into 
weeds  on  the  one  hand  and  garden  plants 
on  the  other.  Our  ingenious  little  six- 
legged  precursors,  the  ants,  have  antici- 
pated us  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions.  They  were 
the  first  gardeners.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  it  is  an  American  ant  that  carries  the 
art  of  horticulture  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion :  only  a  Yankee  insect  would  be  so 
advanced,  and  only  Yankee  naturalists 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  discover  its 
method.  This  particular  little  beast  who 
grows  grain  resides  in  Texas  ;  and  each 
nest  owns  a  small  claim  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  mound,  on  which  it  cultivates  a  kind 
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of  gnaSf  commoiily  knovm  as  ant-rice. 
The  claim  is  circular,  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter :  and  the  ants  allow  no 
plant  bat  the  ant-rice  to  encroach  upon  the 
cleared  space  anywhere.  The  produce  of 
the  crop  they  carefully  harvest,  though 
authorities  are  still  disagreed  upon  the  final 
question  whether  they  plant  the  grain,  or 
merely  allow  it  to  sow  its  own  seed  itself 
on  the  protected  area.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain — that  no  other  plant  is  per- 
mitted to  ^rout  on  the  tabooed  patch  :  the 
ants  wage  war  on  weeds  far  more  vigor- 
ously and  effectually  than  our  own  agricul- 
turists. Even  in  our  less  go*  ahead  eastern 
continent,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  noticed 
in  Algeria  (and  the  present  humble  ob- 
server has  verified  the  fact)  that  ants  allow 
only  certain  species  of  plants,  useful  to 
themselves,  to  grow  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  their  nests. 

But  the  very  fact  that  we  have  to  root 
out  weeds  proves  that  the  weeds,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  live  down  the  plants  we 
prefer  to  cultivate.  Everybody  knows 
that  if  a  garden  is  allowed  to  *'  run  wild," 
as  we  oddly  phrase  it,  coarse  herbs  of  va- 
rious kinds — nettles,  groundsels,  and  rag- 
worts— will  soon  crush  out  the  dahlias, 
geraniums,  and  irises  with  which  we  for- 
merly stocked  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  also  knows  that  very  few  gar- 
den plants,  even  the  hardiest,  ever  venture 
to  look  over  the  garden  wall,  ever  sow 
themselves  outside  and  naturalize  them- 
selves even  in  favorable  situations.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  like  the  age- 
ratum  in  Ceylon^  or  the  ivy-leaved  toad  nax 
in  England  :  and  to  these,  the  parents  of 
the  future  cosmopolitan  weeds,  I  shall  here- 
after address  myself.  For  the  present,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice  that  a  weed  is  a  plant 
capable  of  living  down  most  other  species, 
and  of  taking  care  of  itself  in  free  open 
situations. 

I  say  of  set  purpose  "in  free  open  sit- 
uations," for  nobody  regards  any  forest 
tree  or  woodland  herb  as  a  weed  :  because 
such  plants  don't  come  into  competition 
with  our  crops  or  flowers.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  these  forestine  types  are  quite  as 
obtrusively  pushing,  in  their  own  way, 
and  therefore  quite  as  truly  weedy  at 
heart,  as  charlock  or  couchgrass,  those 
dreaded  enemies  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. For  example,  the  beech  is  a  most 
aggressive  and  barefaced  monopolist — a 
sort  of  arboreal  Vanderbilt  or  Jay  Gould 


— and  uftder  the  dense  shade  of  its  closely- 
leaved  and  spreading  branches,  no  forest 
tree,  except  its  own  hardy  seedlings, 
stands  the  faintest  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Even  the  most  unobserv- 
ant townsman  must  have  noticed  (like 
Tityrus)  that  the  ground  is  always  bare  or 
at  best  just  lightly  moss-clad  patulce  sub 
iegmine  fagi.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
in  Denmark  the  beech,  with  its  thick  shade 
of  close-set  foliage,  is  driving  out  the  light- 
er and  more  sparsely-leaved  birch  in  the 
forests  where  the  two  once  grew  like 
friends  together.  At  touch  of  the  strong- 
er tree,  the  slender  silvery  birch  loses  its 
lower  branches,  and  devotes  all  its  strength 
at  first  to  its  topmost  boughs,  which  fade 
one  after  another  till  it  succumbs  at  last  of 
old  age  or  inanition.  So,  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, among  the  lower  woodland  flora  of 
America,  the  beautiful  May-apple,  a  most 
poetic  plant  (which  in  its  compounded 
form  supplies  the  returned  Anglo-Indian 
with  that  excellent  substitute  for  his  lost 
liver,  podophyllin  pills),  has  large  round 
leaves,  eight  or  ten  inches  across,  and  ex- 
panded by  ribs  from  a  stalk  in  the  centre 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  a  Japanese  par- 
asol, on  purpose  to  prevent  rival  plants  that 
sprout  beneath  from  obtaining  their  fair 
share  of  air  and  sunshine. 

None  of  these  greedy  woodland  kinds, 
however,  are  weeds  for  us,  because  they 
don't  interfere  with  our  own  peculiar  cul- 
tivated plants.  Man  tills  only  the  open 
plain  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  the  wild 
herbs  which  naturally  grow  in  the  full  eye 
of  day  that  can  compete  at  an  advantage 
with  his  com,  his  turnips,  his  beet-root, 
or  his  sugar-cane.  Hence  arises  a  curious 
and  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  common  weeds  of  western 
Europe  and  America  are  neither  west  Eu- 
ropean nor  American  at  all,  but  Asiatic  or 
at  least  Mediterranean  in  type  or  origin. 
Our  best-known  English  wayside  herbs  are 
for  the  most  part  aliens,  and  they  have 
come  here  in  the  wake  of  intrusive  culti- 
vation. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  eastern  America,  in  their  native 
condition,  were  forest-clad  regions.  When 
civilized  man  came  with  his  axe  and 
plough,  he  cleared  and  tilled  them.  Now, 
the  wild  flowers  and  plants  that  grow  be- 
neath the  shades  of  tne  forest  primsBval 
won't  bear  the  open  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun.     The  consequence  is  that,  whenever 
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Most  of  them  have  fly-away  featLcry  seeds, 
like  thistles,  dandelion,  gronudsel,  and 
coltsfoot  :  all  of  them  have  advanced 
means  of  dispersion  of  one  sort  or  another, 
which  ensure  their  going  everywhere  that 
wind  or  water,  heast  or  hird,  or  human 
hands  can  possibly  carry  them.  Some, 
like  burrs  and  tickseed,  stick  into  the 
woolly  fleeces  of  sheep  or  goats,  and  get 
rubbed  off  in  time  agamst  trees  or  hedge- 
rows :  others,  like  the  most  dangerous 
Australian  pest,  are  eaten  by  parrots,  who 
distribute  the  undigested  seeds  broadcast. 
A  great  many  have  stings,  like  the  nettle, 
or  are  prickly,  like  thistles,  or  at  least  are 
rough  and  unpleasantly  hairy,  like  com- 
frey,  hemp- nettle,  borage,  and  buglos^. 
The  weediest  families  are  almost  all  dis- 
agreeably hirsute,  with  a  tendency  to  run 
off  into  spines  and  thorns  or  other  aggres- 
sive weapons  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Their  flowers  are  usually  poor  and  incon- 
spicuous, because  weedy  spots  are  not  the 
favorite  feeding  grounds  of  bees  and  but- 
terflies, to  whose  sesthetic  intervention  we 
owe  the  greater  number  of  our  most  beau 
tiful  blossoms  :  indeed,  a  vast  majority  of 
weeds  show  an  inclination  to  go  back  to 
the  low  habit  of  self-fertilization  (long  cast 
aside  by  the  higher  plants),  which  always 
involves  the  production  of  very  grubby  and 
wretched  little  flowers.  As  a  whole,  in 
shott,  the  weedy  spirit  in  plants  resembles 
the  slummy  or  urban  spirit  in  humanity  ; 
the  same  causes  that  produce  the  one  pro- 
duce the  other,  and  the  results  in  either 
case  tend  to  assimilate  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. 

Till  very  recently,  the  cosmopolitan 
weed  was  for  the  most  pait  one  of  Medi- 
terranean or  West  Asiatic  origin.  It 
could  at  least  claim  to  be  a  foster-brother 
and  contemporary  of  nascent  civilization, 
a  countryman  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Sen- 
nacheribs,  or  the  Achwmenids.  Of  late 
years,  however,  new  weeds  from  parts  un- 
known, without  pedigree  or  historical 
claims,  are  beginning  to  push  their  way  to 
the  front,  and  to  oust  these  comparatively 
noble  descendants  of  Egyptian  and  Mes- 
opotamian  ancestors.  The  Great  West  is 
turning  the  tables  upon  us  at  last,  and 
sending  us  a  fresh  crop  of  prairie  weeds 
of  its  own  devising,  as  it  now  threatens  us 
also  with  the  caucus,  the  convention,  and 
the  Colorado  beetle.  A  return-wave  of 
emigration  from  west  to  east  is  actually  in 
progress  ;  and  in  weeds,  this  return- wave 


promises  in  the  end  to  assume  something 
like  gigantic  proportions.  Many  years 
ago,  the  sreat  Boston  botanist,  Asa  Gray, 
prophesied  its  advent,  and  his  prophecy 
has  ever  since  gone  on  fulfilling  itoelf  at 
the  usual  rapid  rate  of  all  American  phe- 
nomena, social  or  natural. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  west- 
ern weeds  should  have  the  best  of  it  in  the 
end,  under  a  rigime  of  universal  civiliza- 
tion. Eastern  America,  this  side  the  A1- 
leghanies,  was  a  forest- clad  region  till  a 
couple  of  centuries  since  ;  and  when  its 
''forests  were  cleared,  French  and  English 
vegetation  supplanted  the  native  woodland 
flora.  But  the  Mississippi  Valley  had 
been  fiom  the  very  beginning  a  vast  basin 
of  treeless  prairie-land ;  and  on  these 
sun  smitten  prairies,  innnmerable  stout 
plants  of  the  true  weedy  sort  had  such 
elbow  room  to  grow  and  compete  with  one 
another  as  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
world,  save  perhaps  on  the  similar  South 
American  pampas.  Here,  then,  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  among  field-weeds  would 
be  widest  and  fiercest ;  here  the  most  per- 
fect adaptations  of  plant  life  to  meadow 
or  pasture  conditions  would  be  sure  to 
evolve  themselves ;  here  the  weed  would 
naturally  reach  the  very  highest  pitch  of 
preternatural  and  constitutional  weediness. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  forest  intervened 
between  the  open  prairies  and  the  eaF>tem 
farms,  these  rude  webtern  weeds  had  no 
chance  of  spreading  into  the  sunny  crofts 
and  gardens  of  the  neat  New  England 
farmer.  But  when  once  the  flowing  tide 
of  civilization  reached  the  prairie  district, 
a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  cone- 
flower's  or  the  tick-seed's  dream.  By  the 
cutting  down  of  the  intermediate  forest 
belt,  man  had  turned  these  adventurous 
plants  into  vegetable  Alexanders,  who 
found  new  worlds,  hitherto  unsuspected, 
before  them  to  conquer.  They  were  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  prairie  vegetation 
set  out  on  its  travels  eastward,  to  reach, 
and  soon  I  believe  to  cross  in  its  thousands 
the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  railways  helped  the  prairie  mi- 
grants greatly  on  their  eastward  march  ; 
indeed,  what  is  the  good  of  railways  if  it 
isn't  to  facilitate  communications  between 
place  and  place  ?  And  the  run  of  the  rail- 
ways exactly  suited  the  weeds,  for  almost 
all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  America  lie  due 
east  and  west,  so  as  to  bring  the  com  and 
pork  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  great 
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shipping  ports  of  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard. 
But  they  brought  the  pests  of  agriculture 
just  as  well.  The  waste  spaces  along  their 
sides  form  everywhere  beautiful  nurseries 
for  weeds  to  multiply  in  ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing north- west  winds,  which  in  America 
blow  on  an  average  three  days  out  of  four 
the  year  round,  carried  their  winged  seeds 
bravely  onward  toward  the  unconscious 
farms  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
Another  way,  however,  in  which  the  prai- 
rie plagues  spread  even  more  insidiously 
was  by  the  e^tstern  farmer  using  western 
seed,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  t.o  sow 
his  fields  with,  and  thus  introducing  the 
foe  in  full  force  with  his  own  hands  into 
his  doomed  domain.  One  of  the  worst 
pests  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  has  thus 
been  naturalized  in  Canada  through  the 
use  of  Western  clover-seed.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  prairie  weeds  were  unknown 
everywhere  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ; 
now,  they  dispute  possession  with  the  £u* 
ropean  buttercups,  dandelions,  or  goose- 
foots,  and  will  soon,  in  virtue  of  their 
sturdier  and  stringier  prairie  constitution, 
habituated  to  long  drought  or  broiling 
sunshine,  live  down  those  damp-loving  and 
dainty  cis-Atlantic  weeds. 

In  time^  too,  they  must  reach  Europe  ; 
and  here  they  will  in  many  cases  almost 
entirely  swamp  our  native  vegetation.  In 
fact  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
with  the  increase  of  intercourse  all  over 
the  world,  a  few  hardy  cosmopolitan  weeds 
must  tend  in  the  long  run  to  divide  the 
empire  of  life,  and  map  oat  the  cultivable 
plains  of  tbe  globe  between  them.  Symp- 
toms of  this  tendency  have  long  been 
noted,  and  are  growing  clearer  and  clearer 
every  day  before  our  eyes.  Weeds  are 
keeping  well  abreast  of  the  march  of  intel- 
lect, and  are  marching,  too,  wherever  (like 
the  missionaries)  they  find  a  door  opened 
in  front  of  them.  In  fact,  they  stand  in 
the  very  van  of  progress,  and  sometimes 
spread  even  into  uncivilized  tracts  as  fast 
as  the  Salvationist,  the  slave-trader,  and  tbe 
dealer  in  rum,  rifles,  and  patent  medicines 
generally. 

Now,  every  country,  however  uncivil- 
ized, has  a  few  true  weeds  of  its  own — 
local  plants  which  manage  to  Vixe  on  among 
the  cleared  spaces  by  the  native  huts,  or 
in  the  patches  of  yam,  Indian  com,  and 
plantain.  The  best  of  these  weeds — that 
is  to  say,  the  weediest — may  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  struggle  for  life  even  with 


the  well-developed  *  and  fully-equipped 
plagues  of  more  cultivated  countries. 
Thus,  even  before  the  opening  out  of  the 
prairie  region,  a  few  American  plants  of 
the  baser  sort  had  already  established  them- 
selves by  hook  or  by  crook  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  dry  and  congenial  Med- 
iterranean region.  I  don't  count  cases 
like  that  of  the  Canadian  river- stopper, 
the  plant  that  clogs  with  its  long  waving 
tresses  all  our  canals  and  navigable  streams, 
because  there  the  advantage  of  Canada, 
with  its  endless  network  of  sluggish  water- 
ways, is  immediately  obvious  ;  a  plant  de- 
veloped under  such  special  conditions  must 
almost  certainly  live  down  with  ease  and 
grace  our  poor  little  English  crowfoots  and 
brookweeds.  But  the  Canadian  fleabane, 
a  scrubby,  dusty,  roadside  annual,  with 
endless  little  fluffy  fruits  as  light  as  air, 
has,  for  more  than  a  century,  held  its  own 
in  the  greatest  abundance  as  a  highway 
vagabond  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hot 
climates  ;  while  the  Virginian  milkweed, 
also  favored  by  its  cottony  seeds,  is  now 
as  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  barren  parts  of  its  native 
continent.  I  don't  doubt  that  in  time 
these  picked  weeds  of  all  the  open  low- 
land regions,  but  more  especially  those  ^f 
the  prairies,  the  pampas,  the  steppes,  and 
the  veldt,  will  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
the  habitable  globe.  They  are  the  fittest 
for  their  own  particular  purpose,  and  fit- 
ness is  all  that  nature  cares  about.  We 
shall  thus  lose  a  great  deal  in  picturesque 
variety  between  country  and  country,  be- 
cause the  main  features  of  the  vegetation 
will  be  everywhere  the  same,  no  matter 
where  we  go,  as  they  already  are  in  Europe 
and  Eastern  America.  Toujaurs  perdrix 
is  J[>ad  enough,  but  toujours  lait^d^dne — 
always  sow-thistle — is  surely  something  too 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

Nevertheless,  the  symptoms  of  this 
dead-level  cosmopolitanization  of  the 
world's  flora  abound  to  the  discemiilg  eye 
everywhere  around  us.  At  least  three 
North  American  weeds  have  already  made 
good  their  hold  in  England,  and  one  of 
them,  the  latest  comer,  a  harmless  little 
Clayton ia  from  the  north-western  States, 
is  spreading  visibly  every  year  under  my 
own  eyes  in  my  own  part  of  Surrey. 
Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Reigate, 
noted  with  interest  in  his  garden  at  that 
town  the  appearance  of  a  small  exotic 
Veronica;  the  '^  interesting"  little  plant 
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18  now  by  far  a  commoner  pest  in  all  tbe 
fields  of  sontbern  England  tbau  almost  any 
one  of  onr  native  knotweeds,  tbistles,  or 
cbarlocks.  The  Peruvian  galinsoga  (I 
apologize  for  its  not  having  yet  acquired 
an  English  name  ;  our  farmers  will  find 
one  for  it  before  many  years)  has  spread 
immensely  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera,  and 
now  grows  quite  commonly  wild  on  the 
roadsides  about  Kew,  whence  it  will  swoop 
in  time  with  devouring  effect  upon  the 
surrounding  counties.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world  our  European  thistles  have  usurped 
whole  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the 
plains  of  La  Plata,  while  in  Australia  the 
South  African  Capeweed,  a  most  pugna- 
cious composite,  has  rendered  vast  areas 
of  sheep-walk  unfit  for  grazing.  These 
are  but  a  few  out  of  thousands  of  in- 
stances which  might  easily  be  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  cosmopolitan  weed  is 
driving  out  the  native  vegetation  all  over 
the  world,  just  as  the  brown  rat  of  the 
Lower  Volga  has  driven  out  the  old  black 
rat  in  every  civilized  land,  and  as  the 
European  house-fly  and  the  Asiatic  cock- 
roach have  driven  out  the  less  pestiferous 
flies,  crickets,  and  midges  of  most  other 
countries. 

•  Finally,  let  us  give  the  devil  his  due. 
These  weeds  do  not  necessarily  in  every 
case  live    down   all   kinds   of  cultivated 


plants  ;  it  is  an  open  fight  between  them, 
in  which  victory  inclines  sometimes  to.  one 
side  and  sometimes  to  tbe  other.  Thus 
sorrel  and  knotweed  are  terrible  plagues  in 
New  Zealand,  but  they  yield  at  last  to  ju- 
dicious treatment  if  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly sown  with  red  clover.  On  the 
other  hand,  thougb  white  clover  is  strong 
enough  to  live  down  all  the  native  New 
Zealand  weeds,  if  our  coarsest  English 
hawkweed  once  gets  into  the  soil,  with  its 
deep  taproot  and  its  many- winged  seeds, 
the  clover  is  nowhere  in  tbe  hopeless  strug- 
gle with  that  most  masterful  composite. 
Once  more,  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us  that  the 
Capeweed,  long  considered  **  unextermina- 
ble"  in  Australia,  has  succumbed,  after 
many  trials,  to  tbe  dense  herbage  formed 
by  cultivated  lucerne  and  cboice  grasses. 
In  this  way  man  will  have  to  figbt  and 
conquer  the  cosmopolitan  weed  all  the 
world  over  when  its  time  comes,  and  will 
succeed  in  the  end.  But  his  commercial 
and  agricultural  success  will  be  but  a  small 
consolation  after  all  to  the  lover  of  nature 
for  that  general  vulgarisation  and  equali- 
zation of  the  world's  flora  which  universal 
culture  and  increased  intercourse  must  al- 
most of  necessity  bring  in  their  train  to 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. — 
Cornhill  Magazine, 
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The  story  of  tbe  lives  of  those  remark- 
able women  who,  as  leaders  of  brilliant 
salon*,  have  witnessed  the  leading  men  of 
the  day  in  French  society,  literatnre  and 
politics  at  their  feet,  can  never  be  void  of 
interest.  Many  of  them  indeed,  as  de- 
scribed by  Sydney  Smith,  "  violated  all 
the  common  duties  of  life,  though  they 
gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers  ;"  but  in 
in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  Madame  R6- 
caroier  differed  widely  from  her  predeces- 
sors, for  not  even  at  the  zenith  of  her 
celebrity  was  the  slightest  breath  of  scan- 
dal evfr  associated  with  her  name,  and 
though  the  list  of  the  conquests  of  Don 
Giovanni  pales  before  the  catalogue  of  her 
triumphs,  and  though  half  her  lifetime 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  creating  the 
most  pas$ionate  attachments,  and  tbe 
other  half  to  have  been  passed  in  taming 
tbem  down  to  tbe  level  of  ordinarv  friend- 


sbips,  so  vigilantly  does  sbe  appear  to  have 
guarded  ber  good  name  tbat  she  was  li- 
kened to  the  **  nymph  Arethusa  bearing 
the  unmingled  freshness  of  her  stream 
through  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea," 

Of  bourgeois  origin,  and  with  no  pre- 
tension to  literary  gifts  or  what  was  called 
esprity  it  may  be  asked  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  spell  which  enabled  the  en- 
chantress to  exercise  a  sway  so  potent  over 
the  Parisian  world  !  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  songbt  in  tbe  influence 
of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  an  intense  de- 
ure  to  please.  But  her  story  most  speak 
for  itself. 

Julie  Adelaide  Bernard  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  where  ber  ftUber  was  a  notary. 
I)ecember  4,  1777.  He  was  handsome, 
and  married  to  a  pretty  blonde,  from  whom 
bis  daughter  inherited  tbe  exquisite  and 
unmatcbable    beauty  to    wbich   she  was 
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mainly  indebted  for  her  celebrity.  Broth- 
ers and  sisters  she  had  none,  whence  per- 
haps it  arose  that  she  was  quickly  with- 
drawn from  the  shelter  of  the  convent 
which  had  been  her  early  home,  and  recol- 
lections of  the  endless  round  of  ceremonies 
and  processions,  the  clouds  of  incense, 
the  chants  and  flowers  which  had  been 
associated  with  her  every  day  existence 
were  thenceforth  but  a  va^ie,  sweet  dream. 
About  the  year  1784  M.  Bernard  obtained 
an  appointment  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
shortly  afterward  joined  by  the  youthful 
Juliette.  Among  the  most  frequent  visit 
ors  at  her  father's  house  was  Barr^re,  to 
whose  friendly  influence  the  family  were 
indebted  for  their  safety  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  M.  Rose  R6- 
camier,  son  of  a  hosier  at  Lyons,  a  wealthy 
Parisian  banker,  destined  to  become  the 
young  lady's  husband.  M.  Recamier  — 
somewhat  of  a  supernumerary  on  the 
scenes  to  be  described — seems  to  have 
been  a  good-looking  but  weak  man,  ready 
to  oblige  his  friends  while  they  lived,  and 
equally  ready  to  be  separated  from  them 
by  the  hand  of  Death.  During  the  Ter- 
ror he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
guillotine,  and  witnessed  the  sad  end  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as  many  of 
his  aconaintances,  with  the  view  of  hard- 
ening himself,  as  he  said,  against  the  time 
when  his  own  hour  should  likewise  come. 
When  M.  R6camier  proposed  marriage  to 
the  child  whose  beauty  he  had  watched  in 
its  development,  he  was  forty -two  years 
of  age  and  she  fifteen.  No  difficulties 
seemed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  fair 
Juliette,  who  at  once  accepted  the  worthy 
banker  without  apprehension  or  repug- 
nance. He  had  ever  been  kind  and  gen- 
erous in  her  infant  days,  had  given  her,  as 
she  said,  her  prettiest  dolls,  what  doubt 
therefore  that  he  would  prove  himself  un 
tnari  plein  de  complaisance »  And  so  it  be- 
fell that  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revo- 
lution—the very  year  indeed  that  the  King 
and  Queen  were  put  to  death — these  two 
were  married  ;  but  the  tie  which  bound 
them  was  but  nominal,  Madame  Recamier 
received  only  her  name  from  her  husband, 
and  the  relations  between  the  banker  and 
his  young  and  beautiful  wife  remained 
ever  of  a  filial  and  parental  character. 

No  long  time,  however,  elapsed  ere  the 
lady  was  to  take  her  place  among  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  day.  She  had  in- 
deed  been  prepared  for  such  a  position 


from  her  earliest  years  ;  when  a  tiny  child, 
a  watchful  neighbor  who  caught  her  climb- 
ing a  fence  to  steal  his  fruit  was  so  sub- 
dued by  her  charms  as  she  sat  crying  on 
the  wall  that  she  escaped  with  no  heavier 
punishment  than  an  apronf  ul  of  fruit.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  had  been  singled 
out  by  Marie  Antoinette  from  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  strangers  assembled  to  gaze 
on  royalty  at  Versailles  ;  and  now,  the 
churches  being  reopened  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  she  handed  round  the  alms  bag  at 
S.  Roch,  the  people  mounted  chairs,  pil- 
lars, even  the  altars  of  the  side  chapels  in 
Older  to  see  her,  and  at  Longchamps — 
then  in  full  vogue  —  every  voice  pro- 
nounced that  she  was  the  fairest.  She 
excelled  especially  in  dancings  and  her  be- 
witching evolutions  in  the  **  shawl  dance" 
served  Madame  de  Sta^l  as  a  model  in 
*'Corinne." 

It  was  in  connection  with  negotiations 
preliminary  to  the  purchase  of  M.  Neck- 
er*s  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc 
(Chaussfee  d'Antin)  by  her  husband,  that 
she  was  first  introduced  to  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened 
into  inseparable  friendship,  so  that,  as 
Madame  Hamelin  laughingly  observed,  the 
most  certain  way  to  insure  the  presence  of 
either  of  the  ladies  in  society,  was  to  in- 
vite them  both.  It  was  at  her  house  that 
a  young  man,  delighted  at  finding  himself 
seated  between  Madame  R6camier  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  complimented  them  by 
thanking  his  host  for  thus  placing  him  be- 
tween wit  and  beauty  ;  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassadress, who  was  not  handsome,  there- 
upon remarked  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  her  life  that  she  had  ever  been  called 
beautiful. 

In  the  month  of  December  1797,  the 
Government  resolved  to  celebrate  the  re- 
turn of  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy  by 
giving  a  triumphant  f^te.  In  the  first 
court  of  the  Luxembourg  palace,  an  altar 
and  statue  of  Liberty  were  erected,  at  the 
foot  of  which  sat  the  five  Directors  in  full 
Roman  costume,  and  in  one  of  the  seats 
reserved  for  those  who  had  been  specially 
invited,  Madame  R6camier  found  place. 
She  had  never  seen  the  youthful  general, 
and,  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  his 
featuies,  she  rose  for  that  purpose.  By 
this  movement,  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
were  attracted  to  her,  and  her  surpassing 
loveliness  was  greeted  by  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  admiration.     The  souhd  by  no 
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means  escaped  the  ears  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Taming  to  see  what  object  could 
possibly  have  served  to  divert  public  at- 
tention from  the  victor  of  Castiglione  and 
Rivoliy  his  eye  fell  upon  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  white  ;  and  the  frown  with 
which  he  greeted  her  was  of  such  unen- 
durable severity  that  she  hastily  resumed 
her  seat.  Such  was  the  first  meeting  be- 
tween Madame  R6camier  and  Napoleon. 
It  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  later, 
when  Lucien  Bonaparte,  at  the  time  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  married,  be- 
came passionately  enamored  of  the  great- 
est beauty  of  the  time,  and  hesitated  not 
to  express  his  feelings  in  a  series  of  vehe- 
ment and  vulgar  love  letters,  written  in  the 
character  of  Romeo.  Madame  R^camier 
appealed  to  her  husband,  who  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  a  man  in  so  influen- 
tial a  position  as  the  brother  of  General 
Bonaparte,  and  to  have  suggested  the 
adoption  of  some  middle  course  between 
encouragement  and  total  rejection.  Though 
Lucien  withdrew  discomfited,  Madame 
Recamier  continued  to  frequent  his  house, 
and  there  it  was  that  she  once  again  en- 
countered the  First  Consul  at  a  ball. 
Dressed,  as  was  her  custom,  entirely  in 
white,  with  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
pearls,  she  was  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration. **  Why  did  you  not  come  and 
sit  next  me  ?"  demanded  Napoleon,  on 
rising  from  the  table.  She  replied  that 
she  could  not,  unauthorized,  have  pre- 
sumed upon  taking  such  a  liberty.  ''  You 
did  wrong,"  said  Bonaparte,  '*  it  was  your 
place." 

In  the  year  1805,  while  Madame  Reca- 
mier was  residing  at  the  Chateau  de 
Clichy,  her  country  house  near  Paris, 
whose  beautiful  park  stretched  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Consul,  mean- 
while become  Emperor,  once  more  be- 
thought him  of  the  lady  with  whose  attrac- 
tions he  had  been  so  deeply  impressed,  and 
whether  deeming  it  politic  to  form  an  al- 
liance with  so  fascinating  an  opponent,  or 
coveting  her  beauty  as  an  ornament  to  his 
new-made  court,  or  perhaps,  as  has  been 
suggested,  for  ends  still  viler,  despatched 
Fouch^,  the  crafty  Minister  of  Police,  the 
savage  proconsul  of  Nevers  —  strange 
bearer  of  a  love  tale — to  urge  upon  Ma- 
dame Recamier 's  acceptance  the  post  of 
lady  of  honor.  Futile  in  result,  however, 
was  this  requisition,  and  a  refusal,  though 


couched  in  terms  the  least  offensive,  an^ 
even  breathing  the  honeyed  accents  of 
gratitude,  paved  the  way  for  persecution 
relentless  as  it  was  petty. 

The  circle  of  Madame  R6camier's  ac- 
quaintance at  this  time  embraced  elements 
the  most  diverse  and  discordant  in  the 
newly  formed  society  of  Paris — the  rem- 
nant of  the  old  noblesse  returned  from  exile, 
combined  with  the  new  men  who  were  in- 
debted to  talent  and  military  glory  for  the 
rank  to  which  they  had  recently  attained. 
Thus  among  those  who  frequented  her 
soiries,  were  the  Due  de  Guignes,  Barr^re, 
Lucien,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Fouch6, 
Bernadotte,  Massena  (who  wore  her  white 
favor  on  his  arm  throughout  the  siege  of 
Genoa),  Moreau,  who  had  married  her 
cousin,  besides  literary  men  such  as  M.  de 
la  Harpe — the  French  Quintilian — whose 
lectures  she  attended  at  the  Athenseum. 
But  amid  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  none 
shone  more  pre-eminent  than  Duke  Ma- 
thieu  de  Montmorency,  who,  upward  of 
twenty  years  later,  represented  France  at 
the  congress  of  Verona,  with  whom  an  in- 
timacy was  established  which  was  only 
terminated  twenty-seven  years  later  by  the 
touching  and  impressive  death  of  the  duke, 
who  suddenly  fell  backward  and  expired 
while  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  in 
church.  Good  Friday  1826.  Ever  devoted 
and  disinterested,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  to  which  Madame  Recamier  was 
especially  exposed,  and  his  counsels  pre- 
served her  from  many  a  youthful  folly  : 
but  when  Chateaubriand  the  monopolist 
took  first  place  in  her  affections,  he  retired 
somewhat  into  the  background. 

During  the  brief  interval  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  (1802)  Madame  Recamier,  rec- 
ommended to  English  society  by  introduc- 
tions from  one  of  her  adorers,  the  veteran 
Due  de  Guiche  who  had  been  ambas8ador 
in  England  some  thirty  years  before, 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
this  country.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  and 
fashion,  of  veils  k  I'lphig^nie  harmonizing 
with  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face,  and  hair 
worn  off  one  eyebrow  k  la  Recamier,  had 
preceded  her  ;  and  when  she  appeared  in 
Kensington  Gardens  with  a  companion, 
**  both  in  white,  with  white  veils  and  vio- 
let-colored parasols,"  such  was  the  curios- 
ity and  rudeness  of  the  mob  by  which 
they  were  hustled  that  the  ladies  were  ter- 
ribly frightened  and  with  difficulty  regained 
their  carriage.     During  this  visit  she  sat 
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to  Coftway  for  her  portrait,  peihaps  the 
most  faithful  resemblance  of  her  existiog, 
not  even  excepting  the  fine  picture  by 
Gerard,  painter  of  kings  and  king  of 
painters,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
Chateaubriand  assures  us  that  her  portrait, 
ei^raved  by  Bartolozzi,  was  widely  circu- 
lated in  England,  and  was  thence  carried 
to  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  Ballanche  com- 
menting on  this  circumstance  remarked 
^^  that  it  was  beauty  returning  to  the  land 
of  its  birth." 

Arrived  once  more  at  home,  Madame 
Recaroier  was  present  at  the  trial  of  her 
friend  Moreau,  implicated  (though  she  be- 
lieved him  wholly  innocent  of  the  accusa- 
tion) in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  Pichegru 
and  George  Cadoudal.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  gloom  and  terror  which  reigned 
at  this  period.  Between  the  arrest  and 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  teni- 
ble  events  were  known  to  have  occurred  : 
the  Due  d'Enghien  had  been  seized,  and 
after  a  mock  trial  shot  at  dead  of  night 
beneath  his  prison  walls,  and  the  spectre 
of  Pich^ru  seemed  as  though  it  hovered 
over  the  heads  of  the  acQused,  for  he  had 
been  mysteriously  strangled  in  his  cell. 
Madame  R6camier  was  attended  upon  this 
occasion  by  a  near  relation  of  her  husband, 
M.  Brillat  Savarin,  a  magistrate  of  gas- 
tronomic fame,  and  the  moment  she  raised 
her  veil,  Moreau  recognized  her,  rose  and 
bowed  to  her,  and  she  returned  his  saluta- 
tion, as  she  expresses  it  **  with  emotion 
and  respect."  But  this  interview — if 
such  it  may  be  called — was  to  be  the  last ; 
it  was  deemed  wiser  that  she  should  not 
again  attend  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
for  Napoleon  was  displeased  by  her  ap- 
pearance, exclaiming  sharply,  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  present,  *'  What 
was  Madame  Rdcamier  doin^  there  ?" 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Juliette  R^camier  floating  along  the 
flood-tide  of  success,  but  for  her,  as  for 
others,  were  appointed  times  ( f  anxiety 
and  suffering,  as  well  as  scenes  of  triumph 
and  rejoicing,  and  she  was  erelong  to  dis- 
cover that  the  power  whose  stability  she 
had  been  somewhat  too  prone  to  depreci- 
ate, could  on  occasion  be  employed  to  do 
the  bidding  of  passions  the  most  petty  and 
unworthy.  Her  husband's  banking  house 
having  become  embarrassed,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  bank  of  France  for 
the  loan  of  a  million  of  francs,  by  which 
the  difficulty  could  be  tided  over.     The 


accommodation,  however,  which  needed 
the  Emperor's  sanction,  was  refused,  the 
bank  stopped  payment  (1806),  and  at  the 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  in  the  very  zenith 
of  her  beauty  and  power,  Madame  R6ca- 
mier  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  fabu- 
lous luxury  and  splendor  with  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  surrounded.  But  no- 
wise daunted,  she  met  the  disaster  with 
the  same  calm  resolution  as  characterized 
her  in  the  most  trying  events  of  her  life. 
Everything  was  surrendered  to  the  credit- 
ors ;  plate,  jewels,  the  bright  accessories 
of  the  shiine  wherein  so  much  beauty  had 
sat  enthroned  ;  all  were  sold,  and  Madame 
R^camier  retired  with  her  husband  to  the 
comparatively  humble  skelter  of  a  small 
apaitment.  But  even  thus,  she  became 
the  object  of  universal  interest  and  respect. 
All  Paris  was  at  her  door  ;  and  Junot — 
one  of  the  warmest  of  her  friends — on  re- 
joining his  Imperial  master  in  Germany, 
so  far  allowed  his  zeal  to  get  the  better  of 
his  discretion  as  to  expatiate  for  His  Maj- 
esty's delectation  on  the  extent  of  sym- 
pathy shown.  ^'  They  could  not  have 
paid  more  honor  to  the  widow  of  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  who  had  lost  her  husband 
on  the  field  of  battle,"  was  the  Emperor's 
petulant  reply. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Madame  de 
Stael  (exiled  from  Paris  in  1803),  becom- 
ing aware  of  her  friend's  embanassed  po- 
sition, invited  her  to  Coppet,  a  delightful 
residence  which  she  occupied  near  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  Incidents  such  as  character- 
ized her  whole  career  awaited  her  here 
also,  and  a  new  personage  makes  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  of  her  triumphs, 
in  the  shape  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Saalfeld  (Oct.  1806),  where  his 
eldest  brother.  Prince  Louis,  was  killed. 
Handsome,  brave,  chivalrous,  and  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  young  prince 
at  once  fell  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  the 
fair  inmate  of  Coppet,  implored  her  to 
obtain  a  divorce  and  to  marry  him. 
Touched,  it  may  well  have  been,  by  the 
devotion  of  royalty  under  misfortune,  and 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  ij^e  favoring  coun- 
sel of  her  hostess,  Madame  R^camier  yield- 
ed a  somewhat  hesitating  consent,  and 
even  wrote  to  her  husband  proposing  the 
formal  dissolution  of  their  marriage.  M. 
R6camier  professed  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cede to  her  wishes,  but  appealed  at  the 
same  time  to  her  better  feelings,  and  to 
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the  memory  of  days  gone  by,  ere  misfor- 
tuae  had  fallen  upon  bis  honse.  The  re- 
monstrance was  not  without  its  effect,  the 
remembrance  of  all  her  husband's  indul- 
gence came  back  upon  her.  Catholic  scruples 
and  dread  of  quitting  her  country  did  the 
rest ;  the  glamour  which  had  been  tempo- 
rarily cast  over  her  imagination  passed 
away,  and  the  lady  returned  to  Paris  in 
order  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  her  prom- 
ise. Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  prince  was 
not  informed  of  her  resolution  ;  she  trust- 
ed that  time  and  absence — those  two  po- 
tent factors  in  assuaging  the  pangs  of  un- 
requited affection — would  render  less  pain- 
ful the  destruction  of  his  hopes  ;  nor  was 
it  until  three  or  four  years  later,  when, 
tortured  by  anxieties,  both  public  and  pii- 
vate,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  that  she  sum- 
moned courage  to  give  the  coup  de  grdce 
to  his  expectations.  Meanwhile,  she  had 
sent  him  her  portrait,  which  was  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  home  at  Berlin 
until  its  return  to  Madame  K6camier  in  ac 
cordance  with  his  last  wishes  in  1845,  and 
presented  him  with  a  ring,  which,  at  his 
earnest  desire,  was  buried  with  him.  Al- 
beit thus  discomfited.  Prince  Augustus 
continued  to  correspond  with  Madame 
R^camier  till  the  year  1815,  when  he  en- 
tered Paris  with  the  allied  armies,  at  the 
head  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  and  his  last 
interview  with  her  took  place  as  late  as 
1825,  when  he  found  her  m  her  retreat  at 
the  Abbaye-aux-bois. 

The  penalty  of  exile  which  Madame 
R^camier  now  incurred  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  paying  a  thirty-six  hours'  visit 
to  Madame  de  Stael — the  entire  edition  of 
whose  celebrated  work  on  Germany,  which 
abounded  with  allusions  to  the  Imperial 
police,  had  been  seized,  and  who  was  con- 
templating departure  to  America — though 
it  involved  no  more  than  prohibition  to  re- 
side within  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  Paris,  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning 
act  of  Napoleon's  revenge.  She  fixed  upon 
Chdlonsasher  place  of  exile,  subsequently 
removing  to  Lyons  where  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Ballanche,  who,  from 
the  first  day  that  he  met  her,  became  her 
abject  slave.  He  was  the  son  of  a  printer, 
and  more  favored  by  gifts  of  intellect  than 
by  external  advantages.  He  was  in  fact 
extremely  ugly,  and  his  ugliness  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  unskilled  treatment  of 
a  charlatan,  who  had  used  such  violent 
means  for  the  cure  of  chronic  headache  as 


to  necessitate  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  jaw-bone  ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  much  in  his  society  with- 
out being  attiacted  by  the  charm  of  his 
conversation  and  manner.  An  episode  of 
the  first  interview  between  Madame  R^ca- 
mier  and  M.  Ballanche  seems  prophetic  of 
the  nature  of  their  whole  subsequent  in- 
tercourse. Exerting  himself  to  the  very 
utmost  to  prove  agreeable,  M.  Ballanche 
observed  the  lady  turn  pale,  and  on  asking 
the  reason,  Madame  R^camier,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  fainting,  confessed  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition.  Poor  Ballanche 
had  caused  his  shoes  to  be  new  blacked  in 
honor  of  the  interview  and  the  odor  was 
insupportable  to  her.  Without  a  word 
he  quietly  withdrew,  deposited  the  offend- 
ing shoes  outside  the  door,  re-enteted  the 
room  as  though  nothing  had  happened  and 
resumed  the  conversation  exactly  where  he 
left  it.  Of  the  three  whose  names  are 
most  intimately  associated  as  friends  of 
Madame  R^camier,  the  palm  for  sincerity 
and  devotion  must  be  yielded  to  M.  Bal- 
lanche. The  Duke  de  Montmorency, 
shocked  at  her  love  of  dissipation,  was  al- 
ways trying  to  convert  her,  but  Ballanche 
thought  she  was  perfect  and  loved  all  whom 
she  loved,  not  even  excepting  Chateau- 
briand with  his  egotism  and  vanity. 
**  You  are  my  star  of  destiny,"  he  writes 
to  her,  '*  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  sur- 
vive you  ;  were  you  to  enter  your  tomb  of 
white  marble,  a  grave  must  be  dug  at  once 
for  me,  wherein  I  also  may  be  laid." 
Ballanche  died  1847  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  which  was  two  years  later  to 
receive  all  that  was  mortal  of  Madame  R6- 
camier.  She  was  then  old  and  blind,  and 
in  her  anxiety  to  soothe  his  dying  mo- 
ments, neglected  precautions  recommend- 
ed to  her  after  an  operation  just  performed 
upon  her  eyes,  and  with  the  llood  of  tears 
which  she  shed  by  his  couch  was  lost  for- 
ever all  hope  of  recovering  her  sight. 

At  the  time  when  Madame  R^camier 
visited  Rome  in  1818,  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world  was  bereft  of  its  Pontiff 
and  was  simply  the  headquarters  of  a 
French  prefect  who  administered  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tiber.  She  opened  her 
salon  in  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  where  among 
others  she  received  Canova,  who  almost 
by  stealth  transferred  her  bust  to  marble, 
and  whose  brother  the  abb6  penned  a  daily 
sonnet  to  la  hellissima  Zulihta,  From 
Rome  she  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  she 
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was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  with 

the  utmost  cordiality,   precedence  being 

assigned  her  even  over  ail  the  ladies  of  the 

court.    The  times  were  critical  and  Murat's 

position  was  just  then  one  of  exceeding 

>erplexity.     To  save  his  crown   he  had 

oined  the  coalition  against  the  brother- in- 

aw  to  whom  he  owed  his  greatness,  and 

it  was  from  the  balcony  of  Queen  Caro- 

line's  apaitracnt  that  Madame  R6camier 

beheld  the  British  fleet  entering,  by  Murat's 

invitation,  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the 

lovely  bay. 

Three  years  of  husbandless  but  by  no 
means  solitary  wandering  were  terminated 
by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  gates  of  Paris 
were  once  more  opened  to  her,  and  she 
immediately  bent  her  steps  horaewatd. 
Ber  beauty  was  still  in  full  and  perfect 
flower,  and  to  all  her  other  charms  was 
now  added  the  prestige  of  innocence  long 
persecuted  by  the  fallen  power.  Her 
mother* s  fortune,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  francs,  added  to  the  re- 
sults of  M.  Recamier's  industry,  enabled 
her  once  again  to  surround  herself  with 
the  comfoits  and  indulgences  of  life.  Old 
friends  weie  not  wanting  to  welcome  her 
return,  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  Paris,  and 
the  widow  of  Moreau  (who  met  death 
stricken  by  a  French  bullet  when  serving 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  army)  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  by  ten  long 
years  of  exile.  Three  generations  of  Mont- 
morencys  were  to  be  seen  in  her  salon,  and 
it  was  on  observing  the  impression  made 
by  Madame  Recamier  upon  his  grandson 
Henri,  that  the  old  .  duke  remarked  so 
gracefully  **  that  though  they  did  not  die 
of  it,  all  nevertheless  were  wounded."  It 
was  at  this  period,  and  at  Madame  de 
StaePs,  that  the  fair  Juliette  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  words  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  her  the 
first  time  he  saw  her  after  the  crowning 
victory  over  his  illustrious  enemy — Je  /'at 
bien  battu — that  the  somewhat  dubious  as- 
sertion has  been  hazarded  that  his  homage 
was  unwelcome.  The  truth  probalily  was 
that  from  motives  of  patriotism  she  dis- 
liked the  diike  ;  at  any  rate  she  preserved 
a  selection  of  his  effusions  and  ridiculed 
him  as  unable  to  spell  correctly  two  con- 
secutive words  of  French. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  death  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  in  1818,  that  the  intimacy 
between  Chateaubriand  and  Juliette  Re- 


camier commenced  while  she  was  living  in 
a  hotel.  Rue  d'Anjou,  which  she  had  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up  and  wherein  she 
hoped  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  peace 
and  security.  But  a  fresh  reverse  of  for- 
tune occurring  in  1820,  she  resolved  no 
longer  to  form  part  of  her  husband's  fam- 
ily, but  while  engaging  to  maintain  him 
out  of  the  wreck  of  her  own  fortune,  she 
determined  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  hired  apartments  from  the 
nuns  of  the  Abbaye-aux-bois,  a  little  con- 
vent which  lay  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
the  street  in  the  midst  of  the  fashionable 
Faubourg  S.  Germain.  This  then  was  the 
final  retreat  which  she  rendered  famous  by 
thirty  years  of  residence.  In  her  **  cell  " 
she  lived  alone,  but  she  dutifully  procured 
a  lodging  for  her  husband  (who  died  in 
1830)  in  the  neighborhood,  and  provided 
him  and  Ballanche  with  their  daily  dinner. 
But  though  her  salon  ever  remained  a 
temple,  the  object  of  worship,  by  degrees, 
was  changed,  the  idol  of  former  days  be- 
came the  priestess,  while  Chateaubriand 
who  had  quickly  won  the  first  place,  if  not 
in  the  heart,  at  least  in  the  imagination  of 
Madame  Recamier,  occupied  the  shrine 
and  was  worshipped,  as  it  has  been  said, 
like  the  Grand  Lama  himself.  When  he 
deigned  to  talk,  everybody  was  bound  to 
listen,  when  he  was  moderately  tired  of  a 
speaker,  he  stroked  an  ugly  cat,  placed 
purposely  in  a  chair  by  his  side,  when  he 
was  tired  beyond  endurance  he  began 
placing  with  a  bell-rope  which  lay  con- 
veniently within  his  reach,  and  then  Ma- 
dame Recamier  would  immediately  rush  to 
the  rescue.  Now  and  then  the  hostess, 
.  who  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  the 
rest  round  in  a  circle,  would  relate  some 
anecdote  connected  with  earlier  days  ;  one 
such  relating  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  come 
down  to  us.  *'  I  was  standing  one  day," 
said  Madame  R6camier,  *^  at  the  door  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador's  hotel,  conversing 
with  the  King  ;  the  royal  carriage  was  m 
waiting;,  and  the  prince,  who  was  always 
very  gallant,  had  just  taken  leave  of  me, 
when  I  heard  a  gruff  voice  muttering  some- 
thing close  to  my  ear,  I  turned  round,  and 
beheld  a  grenadier,  a  thorough  '  vieux  de 
la  vieille,'  who  had  posted  hinaself  by  the 
footway  as  a  sort  of  amateur  sentinel. 
'  Citizen,'  he  blurted  out,  addressing  King 
Joseph,  '  thy  equipage  is  ready,  then 
changing  his  tone  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  added,  ^  Whenever  it  may  please 
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your  Majesty  to  step  in/  "  "  Every  day 
at  the  same  hoar/'  says  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, *'  exact  as  the  clock,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Rue  de  Sevres  saw  Chateau- 
briand pass,  elegantly  dressed,  in  his  short 
redingote,  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  in 
the  direction  of  the  grille  of  the  Abbaye* 
aux-bois.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
began  to  beset  him — when  instead  of 
walking  to  the  Abbayo,  he  was  compelled 
to  go  there  in  a  carriage — when,  after  hav- 
ing long  climbed  the  stairs  lightly  enough, 
he  came  at  last  to  employ  the  support  of 
a  stick — and  when  finally  he  was  carried 
there  in  an  armchair  by  bis  servants — this 
decay  caused  him  to  abandon  himself  to 

Profound  and  incurable  melancholy.  As 
is  faculties  became  gradually  weaker,  he 
fell  back  more  and  more  on  himself,  and, 
unwilling  that  others  should  perceive  how 
his  mind  partook  with  his  body  the  pres- 
sure of  years,  he  condemned  himself  to 
silence,  and  hardly  spoke  any  more.*' 
His  attachment  to  Juliette  R^camier,  how- 
ever, survived  his  power  of  enjoyment, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  offered 
her  marriage,  and  would  scarce  pardon  her 
gentle  refusal.  Chateaubriand  expired  July 
4th^  1848,  wholly  exhausted  and  discon- 
tented with  himself  and  the  world  ;  the 
cannon  of  Revolution  roared  round  the 
bed  of  the  dying  man  who  had  lost  all 
powers  of  speech,  but  his  parting  agony 
was  hidden  from  the  sightless  orbs  of  Ma- 
dame R^camier  ;  silence  and  darkness  thus 
meetly  preluding  an  eternal  separation. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Grand  Bey, 
a  lonely  islet  off  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

Such  briefly  was  the  personage  on  whom 
Madame  R6camier  lavished  the  sympathy 
of  her  declining  years.  Hard  as  might 
have  been  the  task  of  auausing  a  being  who 


was  no  longer  amusable,  the  difficulty  was 
by  no  means  lessened  from  the  political 
rivalry  which  subsisted  between  M.  de 
Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand.  What 
wonder  that  the  salon  of  the  Abbaye-aux- 
bois  was  likened  by  one  of  the  wittiest 
Frenchmen  of  the  day  to  a  *'  Happy  Fam- 
ily," such  as  occasionally  perambulated 
the  streets  of  London,  consisting  of  a  cat, 
a  dog,  a  mouse,  a  rabbit  and  other  animals 
equally  dissimilar  in  their  natures  and 
which  may  nevertheless  be  seen  living  in 
the  same  cage  in  apparent  amity. 

Thus  left  alone  in  ner  darkness — her  oc- 
cupation gone — Madame  R^camier  did  not 
long  survive  the  comrades  of  her  life.  She 
would  indeed  often  speak  of  them  as  though 
they  were  only  absent  for  awhile,  and  at 
certain  moments  she  was  wont  to  say  that 
she  experienced  a  thought  of  them  so 
vivid,  that  it  seemed  to  her  almost  like  an 
apparition.  Her  early  impressions  of  soft 
conventual  devotion  had  never  been 
effaced,  and  though  to  all  her  other  trials, 
blindness  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  superadded,  she  nevertheless 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  serenity  and  content- 
ment, which  contrasted  favorably  with  the 
ennui  wherewith  Horace  Wal pole's  '*  dear 
old  woman"  was  so  eternally  beset.  Thus 
she  lived,  and  thus,  in  May  1 849,  she  died 
of  cholera — a  disease  of  which  she  had 
ever  entertained  a  special  dread — at  the 
age  of  seventy- two  ;  and  by  a  last  and 
singularly  happy  privilege,  the  terrible 
scourge  which  usually  leaves  such  sadden- 
ing traces  behind  it  spared  the  form 
whence  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  in  the  re- 
pose of  death  her  features  resumed  for 
awhile  the  original  and  extraordinary 
beauty  which  in  life  she  had  so  highly 
prized. — Temple  Bar. 
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If  any  species  or  race  desires  a  contin- 
ued existence,  then  above  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  that  species  or  race  should 
go  on  reproducing  itself. 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  an  obvious  plati- 
tude ;  but  I  think  it  was  John  Stuart  Mill 
who  once  said  there  were  such  things  in 
the  world  as  luminous  platitudes.  Some 
truths  are  so  often  taken  for  granted  in 


silence,  that  we  are  in  danger  at  times  of 
quite  losing  sight  of  them.  And  as  some 
good  friends  of  mine  have  lately  been  ac- 
cusing me  of  **  barren  paradoxes,"  I  am 
anxious  in  this  paper  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  paradox,  barren  or  fertile,  and  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  merest  tru- 
isms. Though  the  truisms,  to  be  sure, 
are  of  a  particular  sort  too  much  over- 
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looked  in  controversy  nowadays  by  a  cer- 
tain type  of  modem  lady  writers. 

Let  us  look  then  briefly  at  the  needful 
conditions  nnder  which  alone  the  human 
race  can  go  on  reproducing  itself. 

If  every  woman  married,  and  every  wom- 
an had  four  children,  population  would 
remain  just  stationary.  Or  rather,  if 
every  marriageable  adult  man  and  woman 
in  a  given  community  were  to  marry,  and 
if  every  marriage  proved  fertile,  on  the 
average,  to  the  extent  of  four  children, 
then,  nnder  favorable  circumstances,  that 
community,  I  take  it,  would  just  keep  up 
its  numbers,  neither  increasing  nor  decreas- 
ing from  generation  to  generation.  If  less 
than  all  the  adult  men  and  women  married, 
or  if  the  marriages  proved  fertile  on  the 
average  to  a  less  degree  than  four  children 
apiece,  then  that  community  would  grow 
smaller  and  smaller.  In  order  that  the 
community  may  keep  up  to  its  normal 
level,  therefore,  either  all  adults  must 
marry  and  produce  to  this  extent,  or  else, 
fewer  marrying,  those  few  must  have 
families  exceeding  on  the  average  four 
children,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  abstention.  And  if  the  community  is 
to  increase  (which  on  Darwinian  principles 
I  believe  to  be  a  condition  precedent  of 
national  health  and  vigor),  then  either  all 
adults  must  marry  and  produce  more  than 
four  children  apiece,  or  else,  fewer  marry- 
ing, those  few  must  produce  as  many  more 
as  will  compensate  for  the  abstention  of 
the  remainder  and  form  a  small  surplus  in 
each  generation. 

In  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  deducing  (after  Mr.  F.  Gal- 
ton)  that  an  average  of  about  six  children 
per  martiage  (not  per  head  of  female  in- 
habitants) is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  population  just  stationary.  And  the 
actual  number  of  children  per  marriage  is 
a  little  in  excess  of  even  that  high  figure, 
thus  providing  foi*  the  regular  increase 
from  census  to  census  and  for  overflow  by 
emigration. 

These  facts,  all  platitudes  as  they  are, 
look  so  startling  at  first  sight  that  they  will 
probably  need  for  the  unstatistical  reader 
a  little  explanation  and  simplification. 

Well,  suppose,  now,  every  man  and 
every  woman  in  a  given  community  were 
to  marry  ;  and  suppose  they  were  in  each 
case  to  produce  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  ;  and  suppose  those  children  were  in 
every  case  to  attain  maturity  :  why,  then, 


the  next  generation  would  exactly  repro- 
duce the  last,  each  father  being  represent- 
ed by  his  son,  and  each  mother  by  her 
daughter,  ad  infinitum,  (I  purposely 
omit,  for  simplicity's  sake,  the  complicat- 
ing factor  of  the  length  and  succession  of 
generations,  which  by  good  luck  in  the 
case  of  the  human  species  practically  can- 
cels itself.)  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  children  do  not  attain  maturity  :  on 
the  contrary,  nearly  half  of  them  die  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  manhood — in 
some  conditions  of  life,  indeed,  and  in 
some  countries,  more  than  half.  Roughly 
speaking,  therefore  (for  I  don't  wish  to 
become  a  statistical  bore),  it  may  be  said 
that  in  order  that  two  children  may  attain 
maturity  and  be  capable  of  marriage,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
four  must  be  bom.  The  other  two  must 
be  provided  to  cover  risks  of  infant  or 
adolescent  mortality,  and  to  insure  against 
infeitility  or  incapacity  for  marriage  in 
later  life.  They  are  wanted  to  make  up 
the  categories  of  soldiers,  sailors,  imbe- 
ciles, cripples,  and  incapablcs  generally. 
So  that  even  if  every  possible  person  mar- 
ried, and  if  every  married  pair  had  four 
children,  we  should  ouly  just  keep  up  the 
number  of  our  population  from  one  age  to 
another. 

Now,  I  need  hardly  say  that  not  every 
possible  person  does  marry,  and  that  wo 
do  actually  a  good  deal  more  than  keep  up 
the  number  of  our  population.  Therefore 
it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  each  actual 
marriage  is  fertile  to  considerably  more 
than  the  extent  of  four  children.  That  is, 
indeed,  a  heavy  burden  to  lay  upon  wom- 
en. One  aim,  at  least,  of  social  reform- 
ers should  certainly  be  to  lighten  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

Nevertheless,  I  think,  it  will  be  abun- 
dantly apparent  from  these  simple  consid- 
erations that  in  every  community,  and  to 
all  time,  the  vast  majority  of  the  women 
must  becomes  wives  and  mothers,  and  must 
.bear  at  least  four  children  apiece.  If 
some  women  shirk  their  natural  duties, 
then  a  heavier  task  must  be  laid  upon  the 
remainder.  But  in  any  case  almost  all 
must  become  wives  and  mothers,  and  al- 
most all  must  bear  at  least  four  or  five 
children.  In  our  existing  state  six  are  the 
very  fewest  that  our  country  can  do  with. 
1^  Moreover,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  best- 
ordered  community  will  be  one  where  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  women  as  possi- 
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ble  marry,  and  where  the  burden  of  ma- 
ternity is  thus  most  evenly  shared  between 
them.*  Admitting  that  certain  women 
may  have  good  reasons  for  avoiding  ma- 
ternity on  various  grounds — unfitness,  or, 
what  is  probably  much  the  same  thing  at 
bottom,  disinclination — and  admitting  also 
that  where  such  good  reasons  exist,  it  is 
best  those  women  should  remain  unmar- 
ried, we  must  still  feel  that  in  most  cases 
marriage  is  in  itself  desirable,  and  that 
limited  families  are  better  than  large  ones. 
In  other  words,  it  is  best  for  the  commu- 
nity at  large  that  most  women  should  mar- 
ry, and  should  have  moderate  families, 
rather  than  that  fewer  should  marry  and 
have  unwieldily  large  ones  ;  for  if  families 
are  moderate  there  will  be  a  greater  re- 
serve of  health  and  strength  left  in  the 
mothers  for  each  birth,  the  production  of 
children  can  be  spread  more  slowly  over  a 
longer  time,  and  the  family  resources  will 
be  less  heavily  taxed  for  their  maintenance 
and  education.  Incidentally  this  will  ben- 
efit both  parents,  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nity. That  is  to  say,  where  many  marriages 
and  small  families  are  the  rule,  the  children 
will  on  the  average  be  born  healthier,  be 
better  fed,  and  be  launched  more  fairly  on 
the  world  in  the  end.  Where  marriages 
are  fewer  and  families  large,  the  strain  of 
maternity  will  be  most  constant  and  most 
heavily  felt ;  the  father  will  be  harder- 
worked,  and  the  children  will  be  born 
feebler,  will  be  worse  fed,  and  will  start 
worse  equipped  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Hence  I  would  infer  that  the  goal  a  wise 
community  should  keep  in  view  is  rather 
more  marriages  and  fewer .  children  per 
marriage,  than  fewer  marriages  and  more 
children  per  marriage. 

Or,  to  put  these  conclusions  another 
way  :  in  any  case,  the  vast  majority  of 
women  in  any  community  must  needs  be- 
come wives  and  mothers  :  and  in  the  best- 
ordered  community,  the  largest  possible 
number  will  doubtless  become  so,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  burden  equally,  and  to 
produce  in  the  end  the  best  results  for  the 
nation. 

Well,  it  may  be  brutal  and  unmanly  to 
admit  these  facts  or  to  insist  upon  these 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  abont  Malthas  ;  bat 
Mr.  Galton  has  shown  that  a  certain  aoioant  of 
over-popalation  is  necessary  for  sorvival  of  the 
fittest,  and  that  if  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
classes  abstain,*  the  worst  and  lowest  will  sorely 
make  ap  tho  leeway  for  them. 


facts,  as  we  are  often  told  it  is  by  maiden 
ladies  ;  but  still,  if  we  are  to  go  on  exist- 
ing at  all,  we  must  look  the  facts  fairly 
and  squarely  in  the  face,  and  must  see 
how  modern  tendencies  stand  with  regard 
to  them. 

Now,  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  the  modern  woman's  demand  for 
emancipation.  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the 
Woman  Question.  Indeed,  so  far  am  I 
from  wishing  to  keep  her  in  subjection  to 
man,  that  I  should  like  to  see  her  a  great 
deal  more  emancipated  than  she  herself  as 
yet  at  all  desires.  Only,  her  emancipa- 
tion must  not  be  of  a  sort  that  interferes 
in  any  y/s^  with  this  prime  natural 
necessity.  To  the  end  of  all  time,  it  is 
mathematically  demonstrable  that  most 
women  must  become  the  mothers  of  at 
least  four  children,  or  else  the  race  must 
cease  to  exist.  Any  supposed  solution  of 
the  woman-problem,  therefore,  which  fails 
to  look  this  fact  straight  in  the  face,  is  a 
false  solution.  It  cries  *'  Peace,  peace  I" 
where  there  is  no  peace.  It  substitutes  a 
verbal  juggle  for  a  real  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  withdraws  the  attention  of 
thinking  women  from  the  true  problem  of 
their  sex  to  Qx  it  on  side  issues  of  com- 
parative unimportance. 

And  this,  I  believe,  is  what  almost  all 
the  Woman's  Rights  women  are  sedulous- 
ly doing  at  the  present  day.  They  are 
pursuing  a  chimaera,  and  neglecting  to  per- 
ceive the  true  aim  of  their  sex.  They  are 
setting  up  a  false  and  unattainable  ideal, 
while  they  omit  to  realize  the  true  and  at- 
tainable one  wnich  alone  is  open  to  them. 

For  let  us  look  again  for  a  moment  at 
what  this  all  but  universal  necessity  of 
maternity  implies.  Almost  every  woman 
must  bear  four  or  five  children.  In  doing 
so  she  must  on  the  average  use  up  the  ten 
or  twelve  best  years  of  her  life  :  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  that  immediately  succeed 
her  attainment  of  complete  womanhood. 
For  note,  by  the  way,  that  these  women 
must  also  for  the  most  part  marry  young  : 
as  Mr.  Galton  has  shown,  you  can  quietly 
and  effectually  wipe  out  a  race  by  merely 
making  its  women  all  marry  at  twenty- 
eight  :  married  beyond  that  age,  they 
don't  produce  children  enough  to  replen- 
ish the  population.  Again,  during  these 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  child-bearing  at  the 
very  least,  the  women  can't  conveniently 
earn  their  own  livelihood  ;  they  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  labor  of  the  men— 
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ander  existing  circumstances  (in  favor  of 
which  I  have  no  Philistine  prejadice)  by 
their  own  hasbands.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  very  lowest  state  of  savagery  ipecial 
provision  is  seldom  made  by  the  men  for 
the  women  even  daring  the  periods  of 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  infancy  of  the 
offspring.  The  womeji  must  live  (as 
mmong  the  Hottentots)  over  the  worst  of 
these  periods  on  their  own  stored-up  stock 
of  fat,  like  hibernating  bears  or  desert 
camels.  It  is  true  also  that  among  savj^e 
races  generally  the  women  have  to  work 
as  hard  as  the  men,  though  the  men  bear 
in  most  cases  the  larger  share  in  provid- 
ing actual  food  for  the  entire  family.  But 
in  civilized  communities  ^and  the  more  so 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion— the  men  do  most  of  the  hardest 
work,  and  in  particular  take  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  providing  for  the  wives 
and  children.  The  higher  the  type,  the 
longer  are  the  wives  and  children  provided 
for.  Analogy  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
(with  Comte)  that  in  the  highest  commu- 
nities the  men  would  do  all  the  work,  and 
the  women  would  be  left  entirely  free  to 
undertake  the  management  and  education 
of  the  children. 

Seeing,  then,  that  these  necessities  are 
laid  by  the  very  nature  of  our  organization 
upon  women,  it  would  appear  as  though 
two  duties  were  clearly  imposed  upon  the 
women  themselves,  and  upon  all  those  men 
who  sympathize  in  their  welfare  :  First, 
to  see  that  their  training  and  education 
should  fit  them  above  evervthing  else  for 
this  their  main  function  in  life  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  in  consideration  of  the  special 
burden  they  have  to  bear  in  connection 
with  reproduction,  all  the  rest  of  life 
should  be  made  as  light  and  easy  and  free 
for  them  as  possible.  We  ought  frankly 
to  recognize  that  most  women  must  be 
wives  and  mothers :  that  most  women 
should  therefore  be  trained,  physically, 
morally,  socially,  and  mentally,  in  the  way 
best  fitting  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers  ; 
and  that  all  such  women  have  a  right  to 
the  fullest  and.  most  generous  support  in 
carrying  out  their  function^  as  wives  and 
mothers. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  seem  to  come  in 
conflict  for  a  moment  with  most  of  the 
modem  Woman-Question  agitators.  I 
say  for  a  moment  only,  for  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  admit,  even  for  that  brief  space  of 
time,  that  the  doctrine  I  wish  to  set  forth 
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here  is  one  whit  less  advanced,  one  whit 
less  radical,  or  one  whit  less  emancipatory 
than  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  most 
emancipated  women.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  sure  that  while  women  are  crying  for 
emancipation  they  really  want  to  be  left 
in  slavery  ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptional men,  here  and  there  in  the  world, 
who  wish  to  see  them  fully  and  wholly  en- 
franchised. And  those  men  are  not  the 
ones  who  take  the  lend  in  so-called  Wom- 
an's  Rights  movements. 

For  what  is  the  ideal  that  most  of  these 
modem  women  agitators  set  before  them  ? 
Is  it  not  clearly  the  ideal  of  an  unsexed 
woman  ?  Are  they  not  always  talking  to 
us  as  though  it  were  not  the  fact  that 
most  women  must  be  wives  and  mothers  ? 
Do  they  not  treat  any  refeience  to  that 
fact  as  something  ungenerous,  ungentle- 
manly,  and  almost  bmtal  ?  Do  they  not 
talk  about  our  '*  casting  their  sex  in  their 
teeth  ?" — as  though  any  man  ever  resent- 
ed the  imputation  of  manliness.  Nay, 
have  we  not  even,  many  times  lately,  heard 
those  women  who  insist  upon  the  essential 
womanliness  of  women  described  as 
"  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their  sex  V* 
Now,  we  men  are  (rightly)  very  jealous  of 
our  virility.  We  hold  it  a  slight  not  to 
be  home  that  any  one  should  impugn  our 
essential  manhood.  And  we  do  well  to 
be  angry  :  for  virility  is  the  keynote  to  all 
that  is  best  and  most  forcible  in  the  mas- 
culine character.  W^omen  ought  equally 
to  glory  in  their  femininity.  A  woman 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  she  has  no  de- 
sire to  become  a  wife  and  mother.  Many 
such  women  there  are  no  doubt — it  is  to 
be  feared,  with  our  existing  training,  far 
too  many  :  but  instead  of  boasting  of  their 
sexlessness  as  a  matter  of  pride,  they  ought 
to  keep  it  dark,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  it 
— as  f^hamed  as  a  man  in  a  like  predica- 
ment  would  be  of  his  impotence.  They 
ought  to  feel  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
healthy  instincts  of  their  kind,  instead  of 
posing  as  in  some  sense  the  cream  of  the 
universe,  on  the  strength  of  what  is  really 
a  functional  aberration. 

Unfortunately,  however,  just  at  the 
present  moment,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  ablest  women  have  been  misled  into 
taking  this  unfeminine  side,  and  becoming 
real '  *  traitors  to  their  sex"  in  so  far  as  they 
endeavor  to  assimilate  women  to  men  in 
everything,  and  to  put  upon  their  snoul- 
ders,  as  a  glory  and  privilege,  the  burden 
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of  their  own  support.  Ud fortunately,  too, 
they  have  erected  into  an  ideal  what  is 
really  an  unhappy  necessity  of  the  passing 
phase.  They  have  set  before  them  as  an 
aim  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pis- 
alter.  And  the  reasons  why  they  have 
done  so  are  abundantly  evident  to  anybody 
who  takes  a  wide  and  extended  view  of 
the  present  crisis — for  a  crisis  i^  undoubt- 
edly is — in  the  position  of  women. 

In  the  first  place,  the  movemc  nt  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  in  itself  an 
excellent  and  most  praiseworthy  move- 
ment, has  at  first,  almost  of  necessity, 
taken  a  wrong  direction,  which  has  entail- 
ed in  the  end  much  of  the  present  uneasi- 
ness. Of  course,  nothing  could  well  be 
worse  than  the  so-called  education  of  wom- 
en forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  be  narrower  than  the  view 
of  their  sex  then  prevalent  as  eternally  pre- 
destined to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle 
small  beer.  But  when  the  need  for  some 
change  was  first  felt,  instead  of  reform 
itaking  a  rational  direction — instead  of 
women  being  educated  to  suckle  strong 
:and  intelligent  children,  and  to  order  well 
A  wholesome,  beautiful,  reasonable  house- 
ihold, — the  mistake  was  made  of  educat- 
>ing  them  like  men—giving  a  like  training 
for  totally  unlike  functions.  The  result 
<was  that  many  women  became  unsexed  in 
the  process,  and  many  others  acquired  a 
•distaste,  an  unnatural  distaste,  for  the 
functions  which  nature  intended  them  to 
perform.  At  the  present  moment,  a  great 
majority  of  the  ablest  women  are  wholly 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  position  as 
women^  and  with  the  position  imposed  by 
the  facts  of  the  case  upon  women  gener- 
ally :  and  this  as  the  direct  result  of  their 
false  education.  They  have  no  real  plan 
to  propose  for  the  future  of  women  as  a 
sex  :  but  in  a  vague  and  formless  way  they 
protest  inarticulately  against  the  whole 
feminine  function  in  women,  often  even 
going  the  length  of  talking  as  though  the 
world  could  get  along  permanently  with- 
out wives  and  mothers.* 

In  the  second  place,  a  certain  real  lack 
of  men  to  marry,  here  and  now,  in  certain 
classes  of  society,   and  those  the  classes 

*  A  short  time  ago  I  received  an  angry  letter 
from  a  oorrespondeat  in  Iowa,  full  of  oariooa 
blaster  about '*  doing  without  the  men  alto- 
geth  er. '  *  Apparently  this  lady  really  imagined 
that  the  hnman  race  ooold  be  reomited  from 
the  gooseberry  bashes.  ; 


that  lead  thought,  has  made  an  exceptional 
number  of  able  women  at  present  haa- 
bandless,  and  thus  has  added  strength  to 
the  feeling  that  women  must  and  ought  to 
earn  their  own  living.  How  small  and 
local  this  cause  is  I  shall  hereafter  try  to 
show  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  much  to  do  with  the  present  discon- 
tents among  women.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  that  many  women  can't  get  mar- 
ried :  and  this  feeling,  bolstered  up  by  er- 
roneous statistics  and  misunderstood  facts, 
has  greatly  induced  women  to  erect  into 
an  ideal  for  all  what  is  really  ajpis-aller 
for  a  small  fraction  of  their  body — self- 
support  in  competition  with  men. 

But  are  there  not  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand more  women  than  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  And  must  not  these  seven 
hundred  thousand  be  enabled  to  earn  their 
own  living  ?  That  is  the  one  solid  fact 
which  the  "advanced"  women  are  al- 
ways flinging  at  our  heads  ;  and  that  is 
the  one  fallacious  bit  of  statistics  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  give  some  color  of 
reasonableness  to  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  defeminization  of  women. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  are 
not  true.  There  are  not  700,000  more 
women  than  men,  but  700,000  more  fe- 
males than  males  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  people  who  say  **  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand women,"  picture  to  themselves  that 
vast  body  of  marriageable  girls,  massed  in 
a  hollow  square,  and  looking  about  them 
in  vain  across  wide  leagues  of  country  for 
non-existent  husbands.  But  figures  are 
things  that  always  require  to  be  explained, 
and  above  all,  to  be  regarded  in  their  true 
proportions  to  one  another.  These  700,- 
000  females  include  infants  in  arms,  luna- 
tics, sisters  of  charity,  unfortunates,  and 
ladies  of  eighty.  A  large  part  of  the  ex- 
cess is  due  to  the  greater  longevity  of 
women  ;  and  the  number  comprises  the 
great  mass  of  widows,  who  have  once  in 
their  lives  possessed  a  husband  of  their 
own,  and  have  outlived  him,  partly  be- 
cause they  are,  as  a  rule,  younger,  and 
partly  by  dint  of  their  stronger  constitu- 
tions. Moreover,  this  total  disparity  of 
700,000,  including  babies,  lunatics,  and 
widows,  is  a  disparity  on  a  gross  popula- 
tion of  something  more  than  thirty-five 
millions.  Looking  these  figures  straight 
in  the  face,  we  find  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  sexes  to  be  as  172  males  to  179  fe- 
males.    Speaking  very  roughly,  this  makes 
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aboat  foar  females  in  every  hundred,  in- 
cladiog  babies,  widows,  and  so  forth,  who 
havenH  a  complementary  male  found  for 
them.  This  in  itself  is  sarely  no  very  ter- 
rible disproportion.  It  doesn't  more  than 
cover  the  relative  number  of  women  who 
are  naturally  debarred  from  marriage,  or 
who  ander  no  circumstances  would  ever 
snbmit  to  be  married.  Out  of  every  hun- 
dred women,  roughly  speaking,  ninety  six 
have  husbands  provided  for  them  by  na- 
ture, and  only  four  need  go  into  a  nunnery 
or  take  to  teaching  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics. And  if  the  marriageable  men  and 
momen  only  are  reckoned  in  the  account, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  existing  statis- 
tics, the  disproportion  sinks  to  a  quite  in- 
significant fraction. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact,  that  both  in 
England  and  America  the  marriageable 
men  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
not  to  the  fore,  and  that  accordingly  in 
these  classes — the  discussing,  thinking, 
agitating  classes — an  undue  proportion  of 
women  remains  unmarried.  The  causes 
of  this  class- disparity  are  not  far  to  seek 
In  America,  the  young  man  has  gone 
West.  In  England  he  is  in  the  army,  in 
the  navy,  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  He  is  sheep 
farming  in  New  Zealand,  ranohing  in  Col- 
orado, growing  tea  in  Assam,  planting 
coffee  in  Ceylon  ;  he  is  a  cowboy  in  Mon- 
tana, or  a  wheat-farmer  in  Manitoba,  or  a 
diamond-digger  at  Kimborley,  or  a  mer- 
chant at  Melbourne  :  in  short,  he  is  any- 
where, and  everywhere,  except  where  he 
ought  to  be,  making  love  to  the  pretty 
girls  in  England.  For,  being  a  man,  I,  of 
course,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  first 
business  of  a  girl  is  to  be  pretty. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  it  has  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  a  period  of  great  up- 
heaval in  the  female  mind  has  coincided 
with  a  period  when  the  number  of  unmar- 
ried women  in  the  cultivated  classes  was 
abnormally  large.  The  upheaval  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  place  in  our  time, 
even  without  the  co-operation  of  this  last 
exacerbating  cause.  The  position  of  wom- 
en was  not  a  position  which  could  bear  the 
test  of  nineteenth-century  scrutiny.  Their 
education  was  inadequate  ;  their  social 
status  was  humiliating ;  their  political 
power  was  nil ;  their  practical  and  person- 
al grievances  were  innumerable  :  above  all, 
their  relations  to  the  family — to  their  hus- 
bands, their  children,  their  friends,  their 


property — was  simply  insupportable.  A 
real  Woman  Question  there  was,  and  is, 
and  must  be.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the 
coincidence  of  its  recognition  with  the 
dearth  of  marriageable  men  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  has  largely  deflected  the 
consequent  movement  into  wrong  and  es- 
sentially impracticable  channels. 

For  the  result  has  been  that  instead  of 
subordinating  the  claims  of  the  unmarried 
women  to  the   claims  of  the  wives  and 
mothers,  the  movement  has  subordinated 
the  claims  of  the  wives  and  mothers  to  the 
claims  of  the  unmarried  women.     Almost 
all  the  Woman's  Rights  women  have  con- 
stantly spoken,   thought,   and  written  as 
though  it  were  possible  and  desirable  for 
the  mass  of  women  to  support  themselves, 
and  to  remain  unmarried  forever.     The 
point  of  view  they  all  tacitly  take  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  self  supporting  spin- 
ster.    Now,  the  self-supporting  spinster  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact — a  deplorable  accident 
of  the  passing  moment.     Probably,  how* 
ever,  even  the  most  rabid  of  the  Woman's 
Rights  people  would  admit,  if  hard  pressed, 
that  in  the  best-ordered  community  almost 
every  woman  should  marry  at  twenty  or 
thereabouts.     We  ought,  of  course,  frank- 
ly to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  deplo- 
rable accident ;  we  ought  for  the  moment 
to  make  things  as  easy  and  smooth  as  pos- 
sible for  her  ;  we  ought  to  remove  ail  pro- 
fessional barriers,  to  break  down  the  ab- 
surd jealousies  and  prejudices  of  men,  to 
give  her  fair  play,  and  if  possible  a  little 
more  than  fair  play,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.     So    much    our  very    chivalry 
ought  to  mfike  obligatory  upon  us.     That 
we  should  try  to  handicap  her  heavily  in 
the  race  for  life  is  a  shame  to  our  man- 
hood.    But  we  ought  at  the  same  time 
fully  to  realize  that  she  is  an  abnormality, 
not  the  woman  of  the  future.     We  ought 
not  to  erect  into  an  ideal  what  is  in  reality 
a  painful  necessity  of  the  present  transi- 
tional  age.     We  ought  always  clearly  to 
bear  in  mind — men  and  women  alike — 
that  to  all  time  the  vast  majority  of  wom- 
en must  be  wives  and  mothers  ;  that  on 
those   women    who    become    wives    and 
mothers  depends  the  future  of  the  race  ; 
and  that  if  either  class  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  other,  it  is  the  spinsters  whose  type 
perishes  with  them  that  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  matrons  who  carry  on  the  life 
and  qualities  of  the  species. 

For  this  reason  a  scheme  of  female  edn- 
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cation  ought  to  be  mainly  a  scheme  for 
the  education  of  wives  and  mothers.  And 
if  women  realized  how  noble  and  impor- 
tant a  task  it  is  that  falls  upon  mothers, 
they  would  ask  no  other.  If  they  realized 
how  magnificent  a  nation  might  be  mould- 
ed by  mothers  who  devoted  themselves 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  their  great  privi- 
lege, they  would  be  proud  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  their  maternity.  Instead  of 
that,  the  scheme  of  female  education  now 
in  vogue  is  a  scheme  for  the  production  of 
literary  women,  schoolmistresses^  hospital 
nurses,  and  lecturers  on  cookery.  AH 
these  things  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be 
sure — I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them  ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  centre. 
They  are  side-lines  ofE  the  main  stream  of 
feminine  life,  which  must  always  consist 
of  the  maternal  element.  "  But  we  can't 
know  beforehand,"  say  the  advocates  of 
the  mannish  training,  ^'  which  women  are 
goinfl:  to  be  married,  and  which  to  be 
spinsters.'*  Exactly  so ;  and  therefore 
you  sacrifice  the  many  to  the  few,  the  po- 
tential wives  to  the  possible  lady- lecturers. 
You  sacrifice  the  race  to  a  handful  of  bar- 
ren experimenters.  What  is  thus  true  of 
the  blind  groping  after  female  education 
is  true  throughout  of  almost  all  the  Wom- 
an Movement  It  gives  precedence  to  the 
wrong  element  in  the  problem.  What  is 
essential  and  eternal  it  neglects  in  favor  of 
what  is  accidental  and  temporary.  What 
is  feminine  in  women  it  neglects  in  favor 
of  what  is  masculine.  It  attempts  to  over- 
ride the  natural  distinction  of  the  sexes, 
and  to  make  women  men — in  all  but  vi- 
rility. 

The  exact  opposite,  I  believe,  is  the 
true  line  of  progress.  We  are  of  two 
sexes  :  and  in  healthy  diversity  of  sex, 
pushed  to  its  utmost,  lies  the  greatest 
^rength  of  all  of  us.  Make  your  men 
virile :  make  your  women  womanly. 
Don't  cramp  their  intelligence  :  don't  com- 
press their  waists  :  don't  try  to  turn  them 
into  dolls  or  dancing  girls  :  but  freely  and 
equally  develop  their  feminine  idiosyn- 
crasy, physical,  moral,  intellectual.  Let 
them  be  healthy  in  body  :  let  them  be 
sound  in  mind  :  if  possible  (but  here  I 
know  even  the  most  advanced  among  them 
will  object)  try  to  preserve  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  chosen  goddess  and 
model,  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  one  word,  eman- 
cipate woman  (if  woman  will  let  you, 
which   is  more   than  doubtful)  but  leave 


her  woman  still,  not  a  dulled  and  spiritless 
epicene  automaton. 

That  last,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  one 
existing  practical  result  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  up  to  date.  Both  in 
England  and  America,  the  women  of  the 
cultivated  classes  are  becoming  unfit  to  be 
wives  or  mothers.  Their  sexuality  (which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  everything)  is  enfeebled 
or  destroyed.  In  some  cases  they  eschew 
marriage  altogether — openly  refuse  and  de- 
spise it,  which  surely  shows  a  lamentable 
weakening  of  wholesome  feminine  in- 
stincts. In  other  cases,  they  marry, 
though  obviously  ill  adapted  to  bear  the 
strain  of  maternity  ;  and  m  such  instances 
they  frequently  break  down  with  the  birth 
of  their  nrst  or  second  infant.  This  evil, 
of  course,  is  destined  by  natural  means  to 
cure  itself  with  time  :  the  families  in  ques- 
tion will  not  be  represented  at  all  in  the 
second  generation,  or  will  be  represented 
only  by  feeble  and  futile  descendants.  In 
a  hundred  years,  things  will  have  righted 
themselves.  But  meanwhile,  there  is  a 
danger  that  many  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  able  families  of  the  English-speaking 
race  will  have  become  extmct,  through  the 
prime  error  of  supposing  that  an  educa- 
tion which  is  good  for  men  must  necessa- 
rily also  be  good  for  women. 

I  said  just  now  that  many  women  at 
present  eschew  marriage,  and  that  this 
shows  a  weakening  of  wholesome  feminine 
instinct.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  for  fear 
of  misconception, — I  mean,  of  course,  if 
they  eschew  it  for  want  of  the  physical  im- 

Eulse  which  ought  to  be  as  present  in  every 
ealthy  woman  as  in  every  healthy  man. 
That  independent  minded  women  should 
hesitate  to  accept  the  terms  of  marriage  as 
they  now  and  here  exist,  I  do  not  wonder. 
But  if  they  have  it  really  at  heart  to  alter 
those  terms,  to  escape  from  slavery,  to 
widen  the  basis  of  the  contract  between 
the  sexes,  to  put  the  wife  on  a  higher  and 
safer  footing,  most  sensible  men,  I  feel 
sure,  will  heartily  co-operate  with  them. 
As  a  rule,  however,  I  observe  in  actual  life 
that  "advanced"  women  are  chary  of 
either  putting  forward  or  accepting  modi- 
fications in  this  matter.  They  dread  the 
frown  of  their  Grundian  deity.  They 
usually  content  themselves  with  vague  dec- 
lamation and  with  erecting  female  celibacy 
into  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that  woman  is 
heir  to,  while  they  refuse  to  meddle  at  all 
in  definite  terms  with  the  question  of  mar- 
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riage  or  its  snbstitute  i d  the  future.  While 
denouncing  loudly  the  supremacy  of  man, 
they  seem  ready  to  shake  off  that  su- 
premacy only  for  the  celibate  minority  of 
their  sex,  without  attempting  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  married  majority. 

To  sum  up  the  point  whither  this  long, 
and  I  confess  discursive,  argument  is  tend- 
ing. There  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  genuine 
Woman  Question  and  a  genuine  Woman 
Movement.  But  that  movement,  if  it  is 
ever  to  do  any  good,  must  not  ignore — 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  must  frankly  and  un- 
reservedly accept  and  embrace  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  adult  women  are  and 
will  always  be  wives  and  mothers  (and 
when  I  say  ''  wives,"  I  say  so  only  in  the 
broadest  sense,  subject  to  all  possible  ex- 
pansions or  modifications  of  the  nature  of 
wifehood).  It  must  also  recognize  the 
other  fdct  that  in  an  ideal  community  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  women  should 
be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  maternity,  in 
order  that  the  average  family  may  be  kept 
small,  that  is  to  say,  healthy  and  educable. 
It  must  assume  as  its  goal,  not  general  celi- 
bacy and  the  independence  of  women,  but 
general  marriage  and  the  ample  support 
of  women  by  the  men  of  the  community. 
While  allowing  that  exceptional  circum- 
stances call  for  exceptional  tenderness  tow- 
ard those  women  who  are  now  compelled 
by  untoward  conditions  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  it  will  avoid  creating  that  acci- 
dent into  a  positive  goal,  and  it  will  en- 
deavor to  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  exceptions  in  tiie  future.  In 
short,  it  will  recognize  maternity  as  the 
central  function  of  the  mass  of  women, 
and  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
make  that  maternity  as  nealthy,  as  noble, 
and  as  little  burdensome  as  possible. 

If  the  '* advanced"  women  will  meet 
us  on  this  platform,  I  believe  the  majority 
of  *'  advanced  "  men  will  gladly  hold  out 
to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.     As 


a  body  we  are,  I  think,  prepared  to  recon- 
sider, and  to  recons'der  fundamentally, 
without  prejudice  or  preconception,  th^ 
entire  question  of  the  relations  between 
the  sexes — which  is  a  greatMeal  more  than 
the  women  are  prepared  to  do.  We  are 
ready  to  make  any  modifications  in  those 
relations  which  will  satisfy  the  woman's 
just  aspiration  for  personal  independence, 
for  intellectual  and  moral  development,* 
for  physical  culture,  for  political  activity, 
and  for  a  voice  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
own  afEairs,  both  domestic  and  national. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  women  will  go  as 
far  in  their  desire  to  emancipate  woman  a^ 
many  men  will  go.  It  was  Ibsen,  not 
Mrs.  Ibsen,  who  wrote  the  DolVs  Home, 
It  was  women,  not  men,  who  ostracized 
George  Eliot.  The  slavishness  begotteil 
in  women  by  the  rigime  of  man  is  what 
we  have  most  to  fight  against,  not  the 
slave  driving  instinct  of  the  men — now 
happily  becoming  obsolete,  or  even  chang- 
ing ihto  a  sincere  defdre  to  do  equal  jus- 
tice. But  what  we  must  absolutely  insist 
upon  is  full  and  free  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  race  and 
the  nation  must  go  on  reproducing  them- 
selves. Whatever  modifications  we  make 
must  not  interfere  with  that  prime  neces- 
sity. We  will  not  dd  or  abet  women  as 
a  sex  in  rebelling  against  maternity,  or 
in  quarrelling  with  the  constitution  of  the 
solar  system.  Whether  we  have  wives  or 
not — and  that  is  a  minor  point  about 
which  I,  for  one,  am  supremely  unpreju- 
diced— we  must  at  least  have  mothers. 
And  it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  bring 
up  those  mothers  as  strong,  as  wise,  as  free, 
as  sane,  as  healthy,  as  earnest,  and  as  eflS- 
cient  as  we  can  make  them.  If  this  i«r 
barren  paradox,  I  am  content  to  be  para- 
doxical ;  if  this  is  rank  Toryism,  I  am 
content  for  once  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Tories. — Fortmghtly  Review, 
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All  the  statistics  and  formal  statements 
published  about  drink  are  no  doubt  im- 
pressive enough  to  those  who  have  the  eye 
for  that  kind  of  thing  ;  but,  to  most  of 
us,  the  word  '*  million"  means  nothing  at 
all,  and  thus  when  we  look  at  figures,  and 


find  that  a  terrific  number  of  gallons  are 
swallowed,  and  that  an  equally  terrific 
amount  in  millions  sterling  is  spent,  we 
feel  no  emotion.  It  is  as  though  you  told 
us  that  a  thousand  Chinamen  were  killed 
yesterday  ;    for  we  should    think  more 
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about  the  ailments  of  a  pet  terrier  than 
about  the  death  of  the  Chinese,  and  we 
think  absolutely  nothing  definite  concern- 
ing the  '*  millions"  which  appear  with 
such  an  imposing  intention  when  reform- 
ers want  to  stir  the  public.  No  man's 
imagination  was  ever  vitally  impressed  by 
figures,  and  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the 
statistical  gentlemen  repel  people  instead 
of  attracting  them.  The  persons  who 
screech  and  abnse  the  drink-sellers  are  even 
less  effective  than  the  men  of  figures  ;  their 
opponents  laugh  at  them,  and  their  friends 
grow  deaf  and  apathetic  in  the  storm  of 
whirling  words,  while  cool  outsiders  think 
that  we  should  be  better  eniployed  if  we 
found  fault  with  ourselves  and  sat  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  instead  of  gnashing  teeth 
at  tradesmen  who  obey  a  human  instinct. 
The  publican  is  considered,  among  plat- 
form folk  in  the  temperance  body,  as  even 
worse  than  a  criminal,  if  we  take  all  things 
seriously  that  they  choose  to  say,  and  I 
have  over  and  over  again  heard  vague 
blather  about  confiscating  the  drink  sell- 
ers' property  and  reducing  them  to  the 
state  to  which  they  have  brought  others. 
Then  there  is  the  rant  regarding  brewers. 
Why  forget  essential  business  only  in  order 
to  attack  a  class  of  plutocrats  whom  we 
have  made,  and  whom  our  society  worships 
with  odious  grovellings  ?  The  brewers  and 
distillers  earn  their  money  by  concocting 
poisons  which  cause  nearly  all  the  crime 
and  misery  in  broad  Britain  ;  there  is  not 
a  soul  living  in  these  islands  who  does  not 
know  the  effect  of  the  aforenamed  poi- 
sons ;  there  is  not  a  soul  living  who  aoes 
not  very  well  know  that  there  never  was  a 
pestilence  crawling  over  the  earth  which 
could  match  the  alcoholic  poisons  in  mur- 
derous power.  There  is  a  demand  for 
these  poisons  ;  the  brewer  and  distiller 
supply  the  demand  and  gain  thereby  large 
profits  ;  society  beholds  the  profits  and 
adores  the  brewer.  When  a  gentleman 
has  sold  enough  alcoholic  poison  to  give 
him  the  vast  regulation  fortune  which  is 
the  drink-maker's  inevitable  portion,  then 
the  world  receives  him  with  welcome  and 
reverence  ;  the  rulers  of  the  nation  search 
out  honors  and  meekly  bestow  them  upon 
him,  for  can  he  not  command  seats,  and 
do  not  seats  mean  power,  and  does  not 
power  enable  talkative  gentry  to  feed 
themselves  fat  out  of  the  parliamentary 
trough  ?  No  wonder  the  brewer  is  a  per- 
•onage.     Honors  which  used  to  be  reserved 


for  men  who  did  brave  deeds,  or  thonght 
brave  thoughts,  are  reserved  for  persona 
who  have  done  nothing  but  sell  so  many 
buckets  of  alcoholized  fiuid.  Observe  what 
happens  when  some  brewer's  wife  chooses 
to  spend  a  matter  of  £5000  on  a  ball.  I 
remember  one  excellent  ladv  carefully 
boasting  (for  the  benefit  of  the  Press)  that 
the  flowers  alone  that  were  in  her  house  on 
one  evening  cost  in  all  £2000.  Well,  the 
mob  of  society  folk  fairly  yearn  for  invita* 
tions  to  such  a  show,  and  there  is  no  mean- 
ness too  despicable  to  be  perpetrated  by 
women  who  desire  admission.  So  through 
life  the  drink-maker  and  his  family  fare 
in  dignity  and  splendor  ;  adulation  sur- 
rounds them  ;  powerful  men  bow  to  the 
superior  force  of  money  ;  wealth  accumu- 
lates until  the  amount  in  the  brewer's  pos- 
session baffles  the  mind  that  tries  to  con- 
ceive it — and  the  big  majority  of  our  in- 
teresting race  say  that  all  this  is  good. 
Considering,  then,  how  the  EInglish  people 
directly  and  indirectly  force  the  man  of 
drink  onward  until  be  must  of  necessity 
fancy  there  is  something  of  the  moral 
de mi-god  about  him  ;  considering  how  he 
is  wildly  implored  to  aid  in  ruling  us  from 
Westminster  ;  considering  that  his  aid  at 
an  election  may  procure  him  the  same 
honor  which  fell  to  the  share  of  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham — may  wo  not  say 
that  the  community  makes  the  brewer^ 
and  that  if  the  brewer's  stuff  mars  the 
community  we  have  no  business  to  howl  at 
him.  We  are  answerable  for  his  living, 
and  moving,  and  having  his  being — the 
few  impulsive  people  who  gird  at  him 
should  rather  turn  in  shame  and  try  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  huge,  cring- 
ing, slavering  crowd  who  make  the  pluto- 
crat's pompous  reign  possible. 

But  for  myself,  I  cannot  be  bothered 
with  bare  figures  and  vague  abuse  nowa- 
days ;  abstractions  are  nothing,  and  neat 
arguments  are  less  than  nothing,  because 
the  dullest  quack  that  ever  quackt'd  can 
always  clench  an  argument  in  a  fashion. 
Every  turn  that  talk  can  take  on  the  drink 
question  brings  the  image  of  some  man  or 
woman,  or  company  of  men  and  women, 
before  me,  and  that  image  is  alive  to  my 
mind.  If  you  pelt  me  with  tabular  forms, 
and  tell  me  that  each  adult  in  Britain 
drank  so  many  pints  last  year,  you  might 
just  as  well  recite  a  mathematical  proof. 
I  fix  on  some  one  human  figure  that  your 
words  may  suggest,  and  the  image  of  the 
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bright  lad  whom  I  saw  become  a  dirty, 
loafing,  thievish  sot  is  more  instructive 
and  more  woful  than  all  yoar  columns  of 
Bamcrals. 

Before  me  passes  a  tremendous  proces- 
sion of  the  lost :  I  can  stop  its  march  when 
I  choose  and  fix  on  any  given  individual 
in  the  ranks,  so  that  yon  can  hardly  name 
a  single  fact  concerning  drink  which  does 
not  recall  to  me  a  fellow- creature  who  has 
passed  into  the  place  of  wrecked  lives  and 
slain  souls.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the 
more  plainly  I  see  that,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  useful  fight  against  drink,  we  must 
drop  the  preachee-preachee ;  we  must 
drop  loud  execrations  of  the  people  whose 
existence  the  State  fosters  ;  we  must  get 
hold  of  men  who  know  what  drinking 
means,  and  let  them  come  heart  to  heart 
with  the  victims  who  are  blindly  tramp- 
ing on  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  guide  and 
friend.  My  hideous  procession  of  the 
damned  is  always  there  to  importune  me  ; 
I  gathered  the  dolorous  recruits  who  form 
the  procession  when  I  was  dwelling  in 
strange,  darkened  ways,  and  I  know  that 
only  the  magnetism  of  the  human  soul 
could  ever  have  saved  one  of  them.  If 
anybody  fancies  that  Gothenburg  systems, 
or  lectures,  or  little  tiresome  tracts,  or 
sloppy  yams  about  '*  Joe  Tomkins's  Tem- 
perance Turkey,"  or  effusive  harangues  by 
half-educated  buffoons,  will  ever  do  any 
good,  he  must  run  along  the  ranks  of  my 
procession  with  me,  and  I  reckon  he  may 
loam  something.  The  comic  personages 
who  deal  with  the  subject  are  craelly  use- 
less ;  the  very  notion  of  making  jokes  in 
presence  of  such  a  mighty  living  Terror 
seems  desolating  to  the  mind  ;  I  could  not 
joke  over  the  pest  of  drink,  for  I  had  as 
lief  dance  a  hornpipe  to  the  blare  of  the 
last  Trumpet. 

I  said  you  must  have  men  who  know^  if 
you  care  to  rescue  any  tempted  creature. 
You  must  also  have  men  who  address  the 
individual  and  get  fast  hold  of  his  imag- 
ination ;  abstractions  must  be  completely 
left  alone,  and  your  workers  must  know  so 
much  of  the  minute  details  of  the  horror 
against  which  they  are  fighting  that  each 
one  who  comes  under  their  influence  shall 
feel  as  if  the  story  of  his  life  were  known 
and  his  soul  laid  bare.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  ever  stop  one  man  from 
drinking  by  means  of  legislation  ;  you 
may  level  every  tavern  over  twenty  square 
miles,  but  you  will  not  thereby  prevent  a 


fellow  who  has  the  bite  of  drink  from 
boozing  himself  mad  whenever  he  likes. 
As  for  stopping  a  woman  by  such  merely 
mechanical  means  as  the  closing  of  public- 
houses,  t^e  idea  is  ridiculous  to  anybody 
who  knows  the  foxy  cunning,  the  fixed 
determination  of  a  female  soaker.  It  is  a 
great  moral  and  physical  problem  that  we 
want  to  solve,  and  Bills  and  clauses  are 
only  so  much  ink  and  paper  which  are  in* 
effective  as  a  schoolboy's  copybook.  If 
a  man  has  the  desire  for  alcohol  there  is 
no  power  known  that  can  stop  him  from 
gratifying  himself  ;  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  remove  the  desire — to  get  the 
drinker  past  that  stage  when  the  craving 
presses  hardly  on  him,  and  you  can  never 
bring  that  about  by  rules  and  regulations. 
I  grant  that  the  clusters  of  drink- shops 
which  are  stuck  together  in  the  slums  of 
our  big  towns  are  a  disgrace  to  all  of  us, 
but  if  we  closed  99  per  cent,  of  them  by 
Statute  we  should  have  the  same  dmnken 
crew  left.  While  wandering  far  and  wide 
over  England,  nothing  has  strack  me  more 
than  the  steady  resolution  with  which  men 
will  obtain  drink  during  prohibited  hours  ; 
the  cleverest  administrator  in  the  world 
could  not  frame  a  network  of  clauses  that 
could  stop  them  ;  one  might  close  every 
drink'Selling  place  in  Britain,  and  yet 
those  folks  that  had  a  mind  would  get 
drink  when  they  wanted  it.  You  may  ply 
bolts  and  bars  ;  you  may  stop  the  work- 
ing of  beer-engines  and  taps  ;  but  all  will 
be  futile,  for  I  repeat,  that  only  by  assert- 
ing power  over  hearts,  souls,  imaginations 
can  you  make  any  sort  of  definite  resist- 
ance to  the  awe-striking  plague  that  en- 
venoms the  world.  With  every  humility 
I  am  obliged  to  say  that  many  of  the  good 
people  who  aim  at  reform  do  not  know 
snfficiently  well  the  central  facts  regarding 
drink  and  drinkers.  It  is  beautiful  to 
watch  some  placid  man  who  stands  up  and 
talks  gently  to  a  gathering  of  sy;npathiz- 
ers.  The  reposeful  face,  the  reposeful 
voice,  the  refinement,  the  assured  faith  of 
the  speaker  are  comforting  ;  but  when  he 
explams  that  he  has  always  been  an  ab- 
stainer, ]  am  inclined  to  wonder  how  he 
can  possibly  exchange  ideas  with  an  alco- 
holized man.  How  can  he  know  where 
to  aim  his  persuasions  with  most  effect  f 
Can  he  really  sympathize  with  the  fallen  ? 
He  has  never  lived  with  drankards  or  was- 
trels ;  he  is  apart,  like  a  star,  and  I  half 
think  that  he  only  has  a  blurred  vision  of 
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the  things  about  which  he  talks  so  sweet- 
ly. He  would  be  more  poignant,  and 
more  likely  to  draw  people  after  him,  if 
he  had  living  images  barned  into  his  con- 
scioasness.  My  own  set  of  pictures  all 
stand  out  with  ghastly  plainness  as  if  they 
were  lit  up  by  streaks  of  fire  from  the  Pit. 
I  have  come  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  into  which  I  ventured  with  a  light 
heart,  and  those  who  know  me  might  point 
and  say  what  was  said  of  a  giant :  *'  There 
is  the  man  who  has  been  in  hell."  It  is 
true.  Through  the  dim  and  sordid  in- 
ferno, I  moved  as  in  a  trance  for  awhile, 
and  that  is  what  makes  me  so  keen  to 
warn  those  who  fancy  they  are  safe  ;  that 
is  what  makes  me  so  discontented  with  the 
peculiar  ethical  conceptions  of  a  society 
which  bows  down  before  the  concocter  of 
drink  and  spurns  the  lost  one  whom  drink 
seizes.  In  a  fit  of  savage  despair  I  chose 
to  plunge  into  oblivion  for  a  time,  and  I 
thought  the  time  would  be  brief,  and  that 
I  might,  may  be,  emerge  cured  into  the 
upper  air.  But  it  was  not  such  a  quick 
piece  of  work  as  all  that  comes  to,  and  be- 
fore I  wrenched  myself  fairly  clear  I  had 
seen  the  nether  side  of  life  ;  I  had  seen 
all  possible  phases  of  moral  putridity,  and 
I  learned  to  look  with  yearning  pity  and 
pardon  on  all  who  have  been  blasted  in 
fife  by  their  own  weakness,  and  gripped 
by  the  tfap  into  which  so  many  weaKly 
creatures  stumble.  Looking  at  brutal  Hfe, 
catching  the  rotting  soul  in  the  very  faet, 
have  made  me  feel  the  most  careless  con- 
tempt for  Statute-mongers,  because  I  know 
now  that  you  roust  conquer  the  evil  of 
evils  by  a  straight  appeal  to  one  individual 
after  another  and  not  by  any  screed  of 
throttling  jargon.  One  Father  Matthew 
would  he  worth  ten  Parliaments,  even  if 
the  Parliaments  were  all  reeling  off  cura^ 
tive  measures  with  unexampled  velocity. 
You  must  not  talk  to  a  county  or  a  prov- 
ince and  expect  to  be  heard  to  any  pur- 
pose ;  you  must  address  John,  and  Tom, 
and  Mary.  I  am  sure  that  dead-Kft  indi- 
vidual effort  will  eventually  reduce  the  ills 
arising  from  alcohol  to  a  minimum,  and  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  blind  groping  of 
half -informed  men  who  chatter  at  St 
Stephen's  will  never  do  more  good  than 
the  chatter  of  the  same  number  of  jack- 
daws. It  is  impossible  to  help  admiring 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  smiling  courage,  but 
I  really  do  not  believe  that  he  sees  more 
than  the  faint  shadows  of  the  evils  against 


which  he  struggles  ;  he  does  not  know  the 
true  nature  of  the  task  which  he  has  at- 
tacked, and  he  fancies  that  securing  tem- 
perance is  an  affair  of  bolts,  and  bars,  and 
Solice,  and  cackling  local  councils.  I  wish 
e  had  lived  with  me  for  a  year. 
If  you  talk  with  strong  emotion  about 
the  dark  horror  of  drink  you  always  earn 
plenty  of  jibes,  and  it  is  true  that  you  do 
give  your  hand  away,  as  the  fighting  men 
say.  It  is  easy  to  turn  off  a  light  para- 
graph like  this  :  ^*  Because  A  chooses  to 
make  a  beast  of  himself,  is  that  any  reason 
why  B,  and  C,  and  D  should  be  deprived 
of  a  wholesome  article  of  liquid  food  ?'  * — 
and  so  on.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble 
B,  and  C,  and  D  at  all ;  A  is  my  man, 
and  I  want  to  get  at  him,  not  by  means  <^ 
a  policeman,  or  a  municipal  oflScer  of  any 
kind,  but  by  bringing  my  soul  and  sym- 
pathy close  to  him.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  if  everybody  bad  definite  knowledge 
of  the  wide  ruin  which  is  being  wrought 
by  drink  there  would  be  a  general  move- 
ment which  would  end  in  thue  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  drinking  habits.  At  this 
present,  however,  our  state  is  truly  awful, 
and  I  see  a  bad  end  to  it  all,  and  a  very 
bad  end  to  England  herself,  unless  a  great 
emotional  impulse  travels  over  the  coun- 
try. The  same  middle  class  which  is  en- 
venomed by  the  gambling  madness  is  also 
the  heir  of  all  the  more  vile  habits  which 
the  aristocrats  have  abandoned.  Drink- 
ing— conviviality  I  think  they  call  it — is 
not  merely  an  excreacence  on  the  life  of 
the  middle  class — it  is  the  life  ;  and  work, 
thought,  study,  seemly  conduct  are  now 
the  excrescences.  Drink  first,  gambling 
second,  lubricity  third — those  are  the 
chief  interests  of  the  young  men,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  interetts  of  mature  and 
elderly  men  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  fledglings.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  dwell  in  quiet  refinement  can  hardly 
know  the  scenes  amid  which  our  middle- 
class  lad  passes  the  span  of  his  most  im- 
pressionable days.  I  have  watched  the 
men  at  all  times  and  in  all  kinds  of  places  ; 
every  tovvn  of  importance  is  very  well 
known  to  me,  and  the  same  abomination 
is  steadily  destroying  the  higher  life  in  alL 
The  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  gayly 
repeat  the  si^ficant  figures  which  give 
the  revenue  from  alcohol ;  the  optimist 
says  that  times  are  mending ;  the  com- 
fortable gentry  who  mount  the  pulpits  do 
not  generally  care  to  ruffle  the  fine  dames 
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by  talking  about  uupleasant  tbings — and 
all  tbe  while  the  curse  is  gaining,  and  the 
bt:tting,  scoffing,  degraded  ciew  of  drink- 
ers are  sliding  merrily  to  destruction. 
Some  are  able  to  keep  on  the  slide  longer 
than  others,  but  I  have  seen  scores — hun- 
dreds— stop  miserably,  and  the  very  faces 
of  the  condemned  men^  with  the  last  em- 
bmted  look  on  them,  are  before  me.  My 
subject  has  so  many  thousands  of  facets 
that  I  am  compelled  to  select  a  few  of  the 
most  striking.  Take  one  scene  through 
which  I  sat  not  very  long  ago,  and  then 
you  may  undei  stand  how  far  the  coming 
regenerator  will  have  to  go.  A  great  room 
was  filled  by  about  850  men  and  lads,  all 
of  the  middle  class  ;  a  concert  was  going 
on,  and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  the 
kind  of  entertainment  which  the  well- 
dressed  company  liked.  Of  course  there 
was  drink  in  plenty,  and  the  stafE  of  wait- 
ers had  A  busy  time  ;  a  loud  crash  of  talk 
went  on  between  the  songs,  and,  as  the 
drink  gathered  power  on  excited  brains, 
this  crash  grew  more  and  more  discordant. 
Nice  lads,  with  smooth,  pleasant  faces, 
grew  flushed  and  excited,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  occupied  myself  in  marking  out 
possible  careers  for  a  good  many  of  them 
as  I  studied  their  faces.  There  was  not 
much  fun  of  the  healthy  kind  ;  fat,  com- 
fortable, middle-aged  men  laughed  so 
heartily  at  the  faintest  indecent  allusion 
that  the  singers  grew  broader  and  broad- 
er, and  the  hateful  music-hall  songs  grew 
more  and  more  risky  as  the  nigbt  grew 
onward.  By  the  way,  can  anything  be 
more  loathsomely  idiotic  than  the  average 
music-hall  ditty,  with  its  refrain  and  its 
quaint  stringing  together  of  casual  filthi- 
ness  9  If  I  had  not  wanted  to  fix  a  new 
picture  on  my  mind  I  should  have  liked 
better  to  be  in  a  taproom  among  honestly 
brutal  costers  and  scavengers  than  with  that 
sniggering,  winking  gang.  The  drink  got 
hold,  glasses  began  to  be  broken  here  and 
there,  the  time  was  beaten  with  glass 
crushers,  spoons,  pipes,  and  walking- 
sticks ;  and  then  the  bolder  spirits  felt 
that  the  time  for  good,  rank,  unblushing 
blackguardism  had  come.  A  being  step- 
ped up  and  faced  a  roaring  audience  of 
enthusiasts  who  knew  the  quality  of  his 
dirtiness  ;  he  launched  out  into  an  unclean 
stave,  and  he  reduced  his  admirers  to  mere 
convulsions.  He  was  encored,  and  he 
went  a  trifle  further,  until  he  reached  a 
depth  of  bestiality  below  which  a  gaff  in 


Shoreditch  could  not  descend.  Ah  ! 
Those  bonny  lads,  how  they  roared  with 
laughter,  and  how  they  exchanged  winks 
with  grinning  elders  !  Not  a  single  ob- 
scure allusion  to  filth  was  lost  upon  them, 
and  they  took  more  and  more  drink  under 
pressure  of  the  secret  excitement  until 
many  of  them  were  unsteady  and  incoher- 
ent. I  think  I  should  shoot  a  boy  of 
mine  if  I  found  him  enjoying  such  a  foul 
entertainment.  It  was  16ze-Humanity. 
The  orgie  rattled  on,  to  the  joy  of  all  the 
steaming,  soddened  company,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  guess  where  some  of  the  songs 
and  recitations  came  from.  There  are 
deeps  below  deeps,  and  I  suppose  that 
there  are  skilled  literary  workmen  who 
have  sunk  so  far  that  they  are  ready  to 
supply  the  unspeakable  dirt  which  I  heard. 

There  was  a  merry  crowd  at  the  bar  when 
this  astounding  functionary  ceased,  and  the 
lively  lads  jostled,  and  laughed,  and  quot- 
ed some  of  the  more  spicy  specimens  of 
nastiness  which  they  had  just  heard. 

Now,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  such 
an  unsavory  business  as  this,  but  that  it  il- 
lustrates in  a  curious  way  the  fact  that  ono 
is  met  and  countered  by  the  power  of 
Drink  at  every  turn  in  this  country. 
Among  that  unholy  audience  were  one  or 
two  worthies  who  ought  by  rights  to  have 
called  the  police,  and  forced  the  promot- 
ers of  the  fun  to  appear  before  the  Bench 
in  the  morning.  But  then  these  magis- 
trates had  an  interest  in  Beer,  and  Brew- 
ery shares  were  pretty  well  represented  in 
the  odious  room,  and  thus  a  flagrant  scan- 
dal was  gently  passed  aside.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that,  after  a  rouse  like  this,  tbe 
young  men  do  not  care  to  go  to  bed,  so 
they  adjourn  to  some  one's  rooms  and 
play  cards  till  any  hour.  In  the  train 
next  morning  there  are  blotchy  faces,  dull 
eyes,  tongues  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  there 
19  a  general  rush  for  "  liveners"  before  the 
men  go  to  office  or  warehouse  ;  and  the 
day  drags  on  until  the  joyous  evening 
eomes,  when  some  new  form  of  debauch 
drowns  the  memory  of  the  morning's  head- 
ache. Should  you  listen  to  a  set  of  these 
men  when  the  roar  of  a  long  bar  is  at  its 
height  at  might,  you  will  find  that  the  life 
of  the  intellect  has  passed  away  from  their 
midst.  The  fellows  may  be  sharp  in  a 
small  way  at  business,  and  I  am  sure  I 
hope  they  are  ;  but  their  conversation  is 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  retain  a  shred  of  respect  for  his 
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own  species.  If  yoa  listen  long,  and  then 
fix  yoar  mind  so  that  you  can  pick  out  the 
exact  significance  of  what  you  nave  heard, 
jou  become  confounded.  Take  the  scraps 
of  "  bar''  gabble.  "  So  I  says,  '  Lay  me 
fours.'  And  he  winks  and  says,  '  I'll  give 
you  seven  to  two,  if  you  like. '  Well, 
you  know,  the  horse  won,  and  I  stood 
him  a  bottle  out  of  the  three  pound  ten* 
so  I  wasn't  much  in."  **  *  What  I '  savs 
I ;  '  step  outside  along  o'  me,  and  bring 
your  pal  with  you,  and  I'll  spread  your 
bloomin'  nose  over  your  face.'  That 
corked  him."  **  I  tell  you  Flyaway' s  a 
dead  cert.  I  know  a  bloke  that  goes  to 
Newmarket  regular,  and  he's  acquainted 
with  Reilly  of  the  Greyhound,  and  Keilly 
told  him  that  he  heard  Teddy  Martin's 
cousin  say  that  Flyaway  was  tried  within 
seven  pounds  of  Peacock.  Can  you  have 
a  better  tip  than  that?"  ''I'll  give 
you  the  break,  and  we'll  play  for  a  bob 
and  the  games. "  '^  Thanks,  deah  boy, 
I'll  jest  have  one  with  you.  Lor  1  wasn't 
I  chippy  this  morning  ?  I  felt  as  if  the 
pavement  was  making  rushes  at  me,  and 
my  hat  seemed  to  want  a  shoehorn  to  get 
it  on  or  oft  for  that  matter.  Bill's  whisky  *s 
too  good. "  *  *  I'  m  going  out  with  a  Judy 
on  Sunday,  or  else  you'd  have  me  with 
you.  The  girls  won't  leave  me  alone,  and 
the  blessed  dears  can't  be  denied."  So 
the  talk  goes  steadily  forward.  ^  hat  can 
a  bright  lad  learn  there  ?  Many  of  the 
assembly  are  very  young,  and  their  fea* 
tures  have  not  lost  the  freshness  and  pu- 
rity of  skm  which  give  such  a  charm  to  a 
healthy  lad's  appearance.  Would  any 
mother  like  to  see  her  favorite  among  that 
hateful  crowd  9  I  do  not  think  that 
mothers  rightly  know  the  sort  of  places 
which  their  darlings  enter  ;  I  do  not  think 
they  guess  the  kind  of  language  which  the 
youths  hear  when  the  chimes  sound  at 
midnight ;  they  do  not  know  the  intrica- 
cies of  a  society  which  half  encourages 
callow  beings  to  drink,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  the  gutter  if  the  drink  takes  hold 
effectually.  The  kindly,  seemly  woman 
remains  at  home  in  drawing-room,  papa 
slumbers  if  he  is  one  of  the  stay-at-home 
sort ;  but  Gerald,  and  Sidney,  and  Alfred 
are  out  in  the  drink-shop  hearing  talk  fit 
to  make  Rabelais  turn  queasy,  or  they  are 
in  the  billiard-room  learning  to  spell 
^^  ruin"  with  all  convenient  speed,  or  per- 
haps they  have  **  copped  it  " — that  is  the 
correct  phrase — rather  early,  and  they  are 


swaggering  along,  shadowed  by  some  crea- 
ture— ^half  girl,  half  tiger-cat — who  will 
bring  them  up  in  good  time.  If  the  wom- 
en knew  enough,  I  sometimes  think  they 
would  make  a  combined,  nightly  raid  on 
the  boozine-bars,  and  bring  their  lads  out. 

Some  hard-headed  fellows  may  think 
that  there  is  something  grandmotherly  in 
the  regrets  which  I  utter  over  the  cesspool 
in  which  so  many  of  our  middle  class  seem 
able  to  wallow  without  suffering  asphyxia  ; 
but  I  am  only  mournful  because  I  have 
seen  the  plight  of  so  many  and  many  after 
their  dip  in  the  sinister  depths  of  the  pool. 
I  envy  those  stolid  people  who  can  talk  so 
contemptuously  of  frailty — I  mean  I  envy 
them  their  self-mastery  ;  I  quite  under- 
stand the  temperament  of  those  who  can 
be  content  with  a  slight  exhilaration,  and 
who  fiercely  contemn  the  crackbrain  who 
does  not  know  when  to  stop.  No  doaht 
it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  part  with  bis 
self-control,  but  I  happen  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  crackbrain,  and  I  say  that  there  is 
not  any  man  living  who  can  afford  to  be 
too  contemptuous,  for  no  one  knows  when 
his  turn  may  come  to  make  a  disastrous 
slip. 

Most  strange  it  is  that  a  vice  which 
brings  instant-punishment  on  him  who  har- 
bors it  should  be  first  of  all  encouraged  by 
the  very  people  who  are  most  merciless  in 
condemning  it.  The  drunkard  has  not  to 
wait  long  for  his  punishment ;  it  follows 
hard  on  his  sin,  and  he  is  not  left  to  the 

i'ustice  of  another  world.  And  yet,  as  we 
lave  said,  this  vice,  which  entails  such 
scathing  disgrace  and  suffering,  is  encour- 
aged in  many  seductive  ways.  The  talk 
in  good  company  often  runs  on  wine  ;  the 
man  who  has  the  deadly  taint  in  his  blood 
is  delicately  pressed  to  take  that  which 
brings  the  taiqt  once  more  into  ill-omened 
activity  ;  but,  so  long  as  his  tissues  show 
no  sign  of  that  flabbiness  and  general  un- 
wholesomeness  which  mark  the  excessive 
drinker,  he  is  left  unnoticed.  Then  the 
literary  men  nearly  always  make  the  sub- 
ject of  drink  attractive  in  one  way  or 
other.  We  laugh  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  all 
his  gay  set  of  brandy- bibbers  ;  we  laugh 
at  John  Ridd,  with  his  few  odd  gallons 
of  ale  per  day  ;  but  let  any  man  be  seen 
often  in  the  condition  which  led  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  little  accident,  and  see  what 
becomes  of  him.  He  is  soon  shunned  like 
a  scabbed  sheep.  One  had  bett^  incur 
penal   servitude   than   fall  into   that  vice 
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from  which  the  Goyemment  derives  a  huge 
revenue — the  vice  which  is  ironically  as- 
sociated with  friendliness,  good  temper, 
merriment,  and  all  goodly  things.  There 
are  times  when  one  is  minded  to  langh  for 
very  bitterness. 

And  this  sin,  which  begins  in  kindness 
and  ends  always  in  utter  selfishness — this 
sin,  which  pours  accursed  money  into  the 
Exchequer — this  sin,  which  consigns  him 
who  is  guilty  of  it  to  a  doom  worse  than 
servitude  or  death — this  sin  is  to  be  fought 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  gentry  who  say,  '*  Drink  is  a 
dreadful  curse,  but  look  at  the  revenue." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
say,  '^  Drink  [is  a  dreadful  thing  ;  let  us 
stamp  it  out  by  means  of  foolscap  and 
printers'  ink.'*  Then  the  neutrals  say, 
^'  Bother  both  your  parties.  Drink  is  a 
capital  thing  in  its  place.  Why  don't  you 
leave  it  alone  ?"  Meantime  the  flower  of 
the  earth  are  being  bitterly  blighted.  It 
is  the  special  examples  that  I  like  to  bring 
out,  so  that  the  jolly  lads  who  are  tempt- 
ed into  such  places  as  the  concert- room 
which  I  descnbed  may  perhaps  receive  a 
timely  check.  It  is  no  use  talking  to  me 
about  culture,  and  refinement,  and  learn- 
ing, and  serious  pursuits  saving  a  man 
from  the  devouring  fiend  ;  for  it  happens 
that  the  fiend  nearly  always  clutches  the 
best  and  brightest  and  most  promising. 
Intellect  alone  is  not  worth  anything  as  a 
defensive  means  a^inst  alcohol,  and  I  can 
convince  anybody  of  that  if  he  will  go 
with  me  to  a  common  lodging-house  which 
we  can  choose  at  random.  Yes,  it  is  the 
bright  and  powerful  intellects  that  catch 
the  rot  first  in  too  many  cases,  and  that  is 
why  I  smile  at  the  notion  of  mere  book- 
learning  making  us  any  better.  If  I  were 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  scholars  whom  I 
have  met  starving  and  in  rags,  I  should 
make  people  gape.  I  once  shared  a  pot 
of  fourpenny  ale  with  a  man  who  used  to 
earn  £2000  a  year  by  coaching  at  Oxford. 
He  was  in  a  low  house  near  the  Waterloo 
Road,  and  he  died  of  cold  and  hunger 
there.  He  had  been  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  statesmen,  but  the  vice  from  which 
statesmen  squeeze  revenue  had  him  by  the 
throat  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  and 
he  drifted  toward  death  in  a  kind  of  con 
stant  dream  from  which  no  one  ever  saw 
him  wake.  They  swarm  in  the  houses  of 
poverty,  do  these  once  bright  and  splendid 
intellectual  beings  :  if  you  pick  up  with  a 


peculiarly  degraded  one  you  may  always 
be  sure  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men 
of  his  time,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
rich  quality  of  his  intelligence  had  enabled 
corruption  to  rankle  through  him  so  much 
the  more  quickly.  I  have  seen  a  tramp 
on  the  road — a  queer,  long-nosed,  short- 
sighted animal — who  would  read  Greek 
with  the  book  upside-down.  lie  was  a 
very  fine  Latin  scnolar,  and  we  tried  him 
with  Virgil  ;  he  could  go  off  at  score  when 
he  had  a  single  line  given  him,  and  he 
scarcely  made  a  slip,  for  the  poetry  seemed 
ingrained.  I  have  shared  a  pennyworth 
of  sausage  with  the  brother  of  a  Chief 
Justice,  and  I  have  payed  a  piccolo  while 
an  ex-incumbent  performed  a  dance  which 
he  described,  I  think,  as  Pyrrhic.  He 
fell  in  the  fire  and  used  hideous  language 
in  Latin  and  French,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  Pyrrhic  also.  Diink  is 
the  dainty  harvester  ;  no  puny  ears  for 
him,  no  faint  and  bending  stalks  :  he  reaps 
the  rathe  corn,  and  there  is  only  the 
choicest  of  the  choice  in  his  sheaves. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  fix  on  the  minds  of 
young  people — and  others  ;  the  more  s.  nse 
of  power  you  have,  the  more  pride  of 
strength  you  have,  the  more  you  are  likely 
to  be  marked  and  shorn  down  by  the  grim 
reaper  ;  and  there  is  little  hope  for  yon 
when  the  reaper  once  approaches,  because 
the  very  friends  who  followed  the  national 
craze,  and  upheld  the  harmlessness  of 
drink,  will  shoot  out  their  lips  at  you  and 
run  away  when  your  bad  moment  comes. 

The  last  person  who  ever  suspects  that 
a  wife  drinks  is  always  the  husband  ;  the 
last  person  who  ever  suspects  that  any 
given  man  is  bitten  with  drink  is  that  man 
himself.  So  stealthily,  so  softly  does  the 
evil  wind  itself  around  a  man's  being  that 
he  very  often  goes  on  fancying  himself  a 
rather  admirable  and  temperate  customer 
— until  the  crash  comes.  It  is  all  so  easy, 
that  the  deluded  dupe  never  thinks  that 
anything  is  far  wrong  until  he  finds  that 
his  friends  are  somehow  beginning  to  fight 
shy  of  him.  No  one  will  tell  him  what 
ails  him,  and  I  may  say  that  such  a  course 
would  be  quite  useless,  for  the  person 
warned  would  surely  fiy  into  a  passion,  de- 
clare himself  insulted,  and  probably  per- 
form some  mad  trick  while  his  nerves  were 
on  edge.  Well,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  doomed  man  is  disinclined  for  exer- 
tion, and  he  knows  that  something  is 
wrong.     He  has  become  sly  almost  with- 
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out  knowiDg  it,  and,  although  he  is  pining 
for  some  stimnlus,  he  pretends  to  go  with- 
out, and  tries,  by  the  flimsiest  of  devices, 
to  deceive  those  around  him.  Now  that 
18  a  funny  symptom  :  the  master  vice,  the 
vice  that  is  the  pillar  of  the  revenue,  al- 
ways, without  any  exception  known  to  me, 
turns  a  man  into  a  sneak,  and  it  generally 
turns  him  into  a  liar  as  well.  So  sure  as 
the  habit  of  concealment  sets  in,  so  surely 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  dry-rot  of  the 
soul  has  begun.  The  drinker  is  tremu- 
lous ;  he  finds  that  light  beverages  are  use- 
less to  him,  and  he  tries  something  that 
burns  ;  his  nerve  recovers  tone  ;  he  laughs 
at  himself  for  his  early  morning  fears,  and 
he  gets  over  another  day.  But  the  dry- 
rot  is  spreading  ;  body  and  soul  react  on 
each  other,  and  the  forlorn  one  soon  be- 
gins to  be  fatally  false  and  weak  in  morals, 
and  dirty  and  slovenly  in  person.  Then 
in  the  dead,  unhappy  nights  he  suffers  all 
the  torments  that  can  be  endured  if  he 
wakes  up  after  his  day's  supply  of  alcohol 
lies  stagnant  in  his  system.  No  imagina- 
tion is  so  retrospective  as  the  drunkard's, 
and  the  drunkard's  remorse  is  the  most 
terrible  torture  known.  The  wind  cries 
in  the  dark  and  the  trees  moan  ;  the  ago- 
nized man  who  lies  waiting  the  morning 
thinks  of  the  times  when  the  whistle  of  the 
wind  was  the  gladdest  of  sounds  to  him  ; 
his  old  ambitions  wake  from  their  trance 
and  come  to  gase  on  him  reproachfully  ; 
he  sees  that  fortune  (and  mayhap  fame) 
have  passed  him  by,  and  all  through  his 
own  fault ;  he  may  whine  about  imaginary 
wrongs  during  the  day  when  he  is  maud- 
lin, but  the  night  fairly  throttles  him  if  he 
attempts  to  turn  away  from  the  stark  truth, 
and  be  remains  pinned  face  to  face  with 
his  beautiful,  dead  self.  Then,  with  a 
start,  he  remembers  that  he  has  no  friends. 
When  he  crawls  out  in  the  morning  to 
steady  his  hand  he  will  be  greeted  with 
fiKhy  public-house  cordiality  by  the  ani- 
mals to  whose  level  he  has  dragged  him- 
self, but  of  friends  he  has  none.  Now,  is 
it  not  marvellous  f  Drink  is  so  jolly  ; 
prosperous  persons  talk  with  such  a  droll 
wink  about  vagaries  which  they  or  their 
friends  committed  the  night  before  ;  it  is 
all  so  very,  very  lightsome  I  The  brewers 
and  distillers  who  put  the  mirth-inspiring 
beverages  Into  the  market  receive  more 
consideration,  and  a  great  deal  more 
money,  than  an  average  European  prince  ; 
— and  yet  the  poor  dry-rotted  unfortunate 


whose  decadence  we  are  tracing  is  like  a 
leper  in  the  scattering  effects  which  he 
produces  during  his  shaky  promenade. 
He  is  indeed  alone  in  the  world,  and 
brandy  or  gin  is  his  only  counsellor  and 
comforter.  As  to  character,  the  last  rag 
of  that  goes  when  the  first  sign  of  indo- 
le nc-e  is  seen  ;  the  watchers  have  eyes  like 
cats,  and  the  self -restrained  men  among 
them  have  usually  seen  so  many  fellows 
depart  to  perdition  that  every  stage  in  the 
process  of  degradation  is  known  to  them. 
No  I  There  is  not  a  friend,  and  dry, 
clever  gentlemen  say,  "  Yes.  Good  chap 
enough  once  on  a  day,  but  can't  afford  to 
be  seen  with  him  now."  The  soaker  is 
amazed  to  find  that  women  are  afraid  of 
him  a  little,  and  shrink  from  him — in  fact, 
the  only  people  who  are  cordial  with  him 
are  the  landlords,  among  whom  he  is 
treated  as  a  soit  of  irresponsible  baby. 
''  I  may  as  well  have  his  money  as  any- 
body else.  He  sha'n't  get  outrageously 
drunk  here,  but  he  may  as  well  moisten 
his  clay  and  keep  himself  from  being  mis- 
erable. If  he  gets  the  jumps  in  the  night 
that' s  his  look-out. ' '  That  is  the  soaker's 
friend.  The  man  is  not  unkind  ;  he  is 
merely  hardened,  and  his  morals,  like 
those  of  nearly  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  great  Trade,  have  suffered  a  twist. 
When  the  soaker's  last  penny  has  gone, 
he  will  receive  from  the  landlord  many  a 
contemptuously  good-natured  gift — pity 
it  is  that  the  lost  wastrel  cannot  be  saved 
before  that  weariful  last  penny  huddles  in 
the  corner  of  his  pocket. 

While  the  harrowing  descent  goes  on 
our  suffering  wretch  is  gradually  changing 
in  appearance  :  the  piggish  element  that  is 
latent  in  most  of  us  comes  out  in  him  ; 
his  morality  is  sapped  ;  he  will  beg,  bor- 
row, lie,  and  steal ;  and,  worst  of  all,  be 
is  a  butt  for  thoughtless  young  fellows. 
The  last  is  the  worst  cut  of  all,  for  the  bat- 
tered, bloodless,  sunken  ne'er- do  well  can 
remember  only  too  vividly  his  own  gallant 
youth,  and  the  thought  of  what  he  was 
drives  him  crazed. 

There  is  only  one  end  :  if  the  doomed 
one  escapes  delirium  tremens  he  is  likely 
to  have  cirrhosis,  and  if  he  misses  both  of 
these,  then  dropsy  or  Bright's  disease 
claims  him.  Those  who  once  loved  him 
pray  for  his  death,  and  greet  his  last  sigh 
with  an  echoing  sigh  of  thankfulness  and 
relief  :  he  might  have  been  cheered  in  his 
last  hour  by  the    graceful  sympathy  of 
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troops  of  friends  ;  bat  the  State-protected 
vice  has  such  a  withering  effect  that  it 
scorches  up  friendship  as  a  fiery  breath 
from  a  f arnace  might  scorch  a  grass  blade. 
If  one  of  roy  joyous,  delightfm  lads  could 
just  watch  the  shambling,  dirty  figure  of 
such  a  failure  as  I  haye  described  ;  if  he 
could  see  the  sneers  of  amused  passers-by, 
the  timid  glances  of  women,  the  contemp- 
tuous off  hand  speech  of  the  children — 
**  Oh  !  him  1  That's  old,  boozy  Blank  ;' ' 
then  the  youths  might  well  tremble,  for 
the  woebegone  beggar  that  snivels  out 
thanks  for  a  mouthful  of  gin  was  once  a 
brave  lad— clever,  handsome,  generous, 
the  delight  of  friends,  the  joy  of  his  par- 
ents, the  most  brilliantly  promising  of  all 
his  circle.  He  began  by  oeing  jolly  ;  he 
was  well  encouraged  and  abetted  ;  he 
found  that  respectable  men  drank,  and 
that  Society  made  no  demur.  But  he  f  or- 
ffot  that  there  are  drinkers  and  drinkers, 
he  forgot  that  the  cool  headed  men  were 
not  tainted  by  heredity,  nor  were  their 
brains  so  delicately  poised  that  the  least 
ffrain  of  foreign  matter  introduced  in  the 
form  of  vapor  could  cause  semi-insanity. 
And  thus  the  sacrifice  of  Society — and  the 
Exchequer — goes  to  the  tomb  amid  con- 
tempt, and  hissing  and  scorn  ;  while  the 
saddest  thing  of  all  is  that  those  who  loved 
him  most  passionately  are  most  glad  to 
hear  the  clods  thump  on  his  cofSn.  I  be- 
lieve, if  you  let  me  keep  a  youngster  for 
an  hour  in  a  room  with  me,  I  could  tell 
him  enough  stories  from  my  own  shuddery 
experience  to  frighten  him  off  drink  for 
life.     I  should  cause  him  to  be  haunted. 

There  is  none  of  the  n^e  of  the  convert 
in  all  this  ;  I  knew  what  f  was  doing  when 
I  went  into  the  base  and  sordid  homes  of 
ruin  during  years,  and  I  want  to  know  how 
any  justification  not  fitted  for  the  libretto 
of  an  extravaganza  can  be  given  by  certain 
parliamentary  gentlemen  in  order  that  we 
may  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct.  My 
wanderings  and  freaks  do  not  count ;  I 
was  a  Bonemian,  with  the  tastes  of  a  Ro- 
many and  the  curiosity  of  a  philosopher  ; 
I  went  into  the  most  abominaole  company 
because  it  amused  me  and  I  had  only  my- 
self to  please,  and  I  saw  what  a  fearfully 
tense  grip  the  monster.  Drink,  has  taken 
of  this  nation  ;  and  let  me  say  that  you 
cannot  understand  that  one  little  bit,  if 
you  are  content  to  knock  about  with  a  po- 
liceman and  squint  at  signboards.  Well, 
I  want  to  know  how  these  legislators  can 


go  to  church  and  repeat  certain  prayers, 
while  they  continue  to  make  profit  by  re- 
tailing Death  at  so  much  a  gallon  ;  and  I 
want  to  know  how  some  scores  of  other 
godly  men  go  out  of  their  way  to  back  up 
a  traffic  which  is  very  well  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  A  wild,  night-roaming 
gypsy  like  me  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
model,  but  one  might  certainly  expect  bet- 
ter things  from  folks  who  are  so  insulting- 
ly, aggressively  righteous.  One  sombre 
and  thoughtful  Romany  of  my  acquaint- 
ance said,  *'  My  brother,  there  are  many 
things  that  I  try  to  fight,  and  they  knock 
me  out  of  time  in  the  first  round."  That 
is  my  own  case  exactly  when  I  observe 
comfortable  personages  who  deplore  vice, 
and  fill  their  pockets  to  bursting  by  shov- 
ing the  vice  right  in  the  way  of  the  folks 
most  likely  to  oe  stricken  with  deadly  pre- 
cision by  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  bad  tempered  over 
this  saddening  business  ;  one  has  to  be 
pitiful.  As  my  memory  travels  over  Eng- 
land, and  follows  the  tracks  that  I  trod,  I 
seem  to  see  a  line  of  dead  faces,  that  start 
into  life  if  I  linger  by  them,  and  mop  and 
mow  at  me  in  bitterness  because  I  put  out 
no  saving  hand.  So  many  and  many  I 
saw  tramping  over  the  path  of  Destruc- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  that  ever  I  gave 
one  of  them  a  manly  word  of  caution. 
It  was  not  my  place,  I  thought,  and  thus 
their  bones  are  bleaching,  and  the  memory 
of  their  names  has  flown  away  like  a  me- 
phitic  vapor  that  was  better  dispersed. 
Are  there  many  like  me,  I  wonder,  who 
have  not  only  done  nothing  to  battle  with 
the  mightiest  modern  evil,  but  have  half 
encouraged  it  through  cynical  recklessness 
and  pessimism  ?  We  entrap  the  poor  and 
the  base  and  the  wretched  to  their  deaths, 
and  then  we  ciy  out  about  their  vicious 
tendencies,  and  their  improvidence,  and 
all  the  rest.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no 
right  to  sermonize  ;  but,  at  least,  I  never 
shammed  anything.  When  I  saw  some 
spectacle  of  piercing  misery  caused  by 
Drink  (as  nearly  all  English  misery  is)  I 
simply  choked  down  the  tendency  to 
groan,  and  grimly  resolved  to  see  all  I 
could  and  remember  it.  But  now  that  I 
have  had  time  to  reflect  instead  of  gazing 
and  moaning,  I  have  a  sharp  conception 
of  the  thing  that  is  biting  at  England's 
vitals.  People  fish  out  all  sorts  of  won- 
drous and  obscure  causes  for  crime.  As 
far  as  England  is  concerned  I  should  lump 
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the  influences  provocative  of  crime  and  pro- 
ductive of  misery  into  one  ;  I  say  Drinic  is 
the  root  of  almost  all  evil.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  know  what  is  going  on  at  our 
own  doors,  for,  however  we  may  shuf9e 
and  blink,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
many  millions  of  human  beings  who  might 
be  saved  pass  their  lives  in  an  obscene 
hell — and  they  live  so  in  merry  England. 
Dnist  any  one  describe  a  lane  in  Sandgate, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  court  off  Orange 
Street  or  Lancaster  Street,  London,  an  al- 
ley in  Manchester,  a  four-story  tenement 
in  the  Irish  quarter  of  Liverpool  ?  I 
think  not,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  that  no 
description  should  be  done  ;  for,  if  it  were 
well  done  it  would  make  harmless  people 
unhappy,  and  if  it  were  ill  done  it  would 
drive  away  sympathy.  I  only  say  that  all 
the  horrors  of  those  places  are  due  to  al- 
cohol alone.  Do  not  say  that  idleness  is 
answerable  for  the  grewsome  state  of 
things  ;  that  would  be  putting  cause  for 
effect.  A  man  finds  the  pains  of  the 
world  too  much  for  him  ;  he  takes  alcohol 
to  bring  on  forgetf ulness  ;  he  forgets,  and 
he  pays  for  his  pleasure  by  losing  alike  the 
desire  and  capacity  for  work.  The  man 
of  the  slums  fares  exactly  like  the  gentle- 
man :  both  sacrifice  their  moral  sense,  both 
become  idle  ;  the  bad  in  both  is  ripened 
into  rankness,  and  makes  itself  villainously 
manifest  at  all  seasons  ;  the  good  is  atro- 
phied, and  finally  dies.  Goodness  may 
take  an  unconscionable  time  a  dying,  but 
it  is  sentenced  to  death  by  the  fates  from 
the  moment  when  alcoholism  sets  in,  and 
the  execution  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

England,  then,  is  a  country  of  grief.  I 
never  yet  knew  one  family  which  had  not 
lost  a  cherished  member  through  the  na- 
tional curse  ;  and  thus  at  all  times  we  are 
like  the  wailing  nation  whereof  the  first- 
bom  in  every  house  was  stricken.  It  is 
an  awful  sight,  and  as  I  sit  here  alone  I 
can  send  my  mind  over  the  sad  England 
which  I  know,  and  see  the  army  of  the 
mourners.  They  say  that  the  calling  of 
file  wounded  on  the  field  of  Borodino  was 
like  the  roar  of  the  sea  :  on  my  battle-field, 
where  drink  has  been  the  only  slayer, 
there  are  many  dead  ;  and  I  can  imagine 
that  I  hear  the  full  volume  of  cries  from 
those  who  are  stricken  but  still  living. 
The  vision  would  unsettle  my  reason  if  I 
had  not  a  trifle  of  Hope  remaining.  The 
philosophic  individual  who  talks  in  cor- 
rectly frigid  phrases  about  the  evils  of  the 


Liquor  Trade  may  keep  his  reason  balanced 
daintily  and  his  nerve  unhurt.     Bat  I  have 
images  for  company— images  of  wild  fear- 
someness.     There  is  the  puffy  and  tawdry 
woman  who  rolls  along  the  street  goggling 
at  the  passengers  with  boiled  eye.     The 
little  pretty  child    says,  **  Oh  I    mother, 
what  a  strange  woman.     I  didn't  under- 
stand what  she  said."     My  pretty,  that 
was  Drink,  and  yon  may  be  like  that  one 
of  these  days,  for  as  little  as  your  mother 
thinks  it,  if  you  ever  let  yourself  touch  the 
Curse  carelessly.     Bless  you,  I  know  scores 
who  were  once  as  sweet  as  you  who  can 
now  drink  any  costermonger  of   them  all 
under  the  stools  in  the  Haymarket  bar. 
The   young  men  grin   and  wink   aa  that 
staggering  portent  lurches  past  :  I  do  not 
smile  ;  my   heart  is   too   sad  for  even   a 
show  of  sadness.      Then    there    are  the 
children— the    children    of    Drink    they 
should  be  called,  for  they  suck  it  from  the 
breast,  and  the  venomous  molecules  be- 
come one  with  their  flesh  and  blood,  and 
they  soon  learn  to  like  the  poison  as  if  it 
were  pure    mother's    milk.     How    they 
hunger — those  little  children  !     What  ob- 
scure complications  of  agony  they  endure^ 
and  how  very  dark  their  odd  convulsive 
species  of  esistence  is  made,  only  that  one 
man  may  buy  forgetfulness  by  the  glass. 
If  I  let  my  imagination  loose,  I  can  hear 
the  immense  army  of  the  young  crying  to 
the  dumb  and  impotent  sky,  and  they  all 
cry  for    bread.     Mercy  !    how   the  little 
children  suffer  I     And  I  have  seen  them 
by  the  hundred — by  the  thousand — and 
only  helped  from  caprice  ;  I  could  do  no 
other.     The  iron  winter  is  nearing  us,  and 
soon   the  dull  agony  of  cold  will  swoop 
down  and  bear  the  gnawing  hunger  com- 
pany while  the  two  dire  agencies  inflict 
torture  on  the  little  ones.     Were  it  not  for 
Drink  the  sufferers  might    be    clad  and 
nourished  ;  but  then  Drink  is  the  support 
of  the  State,  and  a  few  thousand  of  raw- 
skinned,    hunger-bitten  children   perhaps 
do  not  matter.     Then  I  can  see  all  the 
ruined  gentlemen,  and  all  the  ^ne  fellows 
whose  glittering    promise  was    so  easily 
tarnished  ;  they  have   crossed   my  track, 
and  1  remember  every  one  of  them,  but  I 
never  could  haul  back  one  from  the  fate 
toward  which  he  shambled   so   blindly  ; 
what  could  I  do  when  Drink  was  driving 
him  ?     If  I  could  not  shake  off  the  mem- 
ories of  squalor,   hunger,  poverty — well- 
deserved  poverty— despair,  crime,  abject 
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wretchedness^  then  life  could  not  be  borne. 
I  can  always  call  to  mind  the  wmng  hands 
and  drawn  faces  of  well-nurtured  and 
sweet  ladies  who  saw  the  dull  mask  of 
loathsome  degradation  sliding  downward 
over  their  loved  one's  face.  Of  all  the 
mental  trials  that  are  cruel,  that  must  be 
the  worst — to  see  the  light  of  a  beloved 
soul  guttering  gradually  down  into  stench 
and  nncleanness.  The  woman  sees  the 
decadence  day  by  day,  while  the  blinded 
and  lulled  man  who  causes  all  the  inde- 
scribable trouble  thinks  that  everything  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  Drink  mask  it  a 
very  scaring  thing  ;  once  you  watch  it 
being  slowly  fitted  on  to  a  beautiful  and 
spiritual  face  you  do  not  care  over-much 
about  the  revenue. 

And  now  the  famous  Russian's  question 
comes  up  :  What  shall  we  do  ?  Well,  so 
far  as  the  wastrel  poor  are  concerned,  I 
should  say,  ''Catch  them  when  young, 
and  send  them  out  of  England  so  long  as 
there  is  any  place  abroad  where  their  labor 
is  sought."  I  should  say  so,  because 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  them 
in  this  country  :  they  will  go  in  their  turn 
to  drink  as  surely  as  they  go  to  death.  As 
to  the  vagabond  poor  whom  we  have  with 
us  now  I  have  no  hope  for  them  ;  we  must 
^ait  until  death  weeds  them  out,  for  we 
can  do  nothing  with  them  nor  for  them. 

Among  the  classes  who  are  better  off 
from  the  worldly  point  of  view,  we  shall 
have  sacrifices  offered  to  the  fiend  from 
time  to  time.  Drink  has  wound  like 
some  ubiquitous  fungus  round  and  round 
the  tissues  of  the  national  body,  and  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  nasty  growth  striking 
out  at  intervals.  It  tears  the  heart  strings 
when  we  see  the  brave,  the  brilliant,  the 
merry,  the  wise  sinking  under  the  evil  ele- 


ment in  our  appalling  dual  nature,  and  we 
feel,  with  something  like  despair,  that  we 
cannot  be  altogether  delivered  from  the 
scourge  yet  awhile.  I  have  stabs  of  con- 
science when  I  call  to  mind  all  I  have  seen 
and  remember  how  little  I  have  done,  and 
I  can  only  hope,  in  a  shame-faced  way, 
that  the  use  of  intoxicants  may  be  quietly 
dropped,  just  as  the  practice  of  gambling, 
and  the  habit  of  drinking  heavy,  sweet 
wines  have  passed  away  fiom  the  exclusive 
society  in  which  cards  used  to  form  the 
main  diversion.  Frankly  speaking,  I  have 
seen  the  degradation,  the  abomination,  and 
the  measureless  force  of  Drink  so  near  at 
hand  that  I  am  not  sanguine.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  but  I  am  never  really  sure 
about  many  other  people,  and  I  had  good 
reason  for  not  being  sure  of  myself.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  creep- 
ing enemy  is  sure  to  attack  the 'very  last 
man  or  woman  whom  you  would  expect  to 
see  attacked.  When  the  first  symptoms 
are  seen,  the  stricken  one  should  be  deliv- 
ered from  ennui  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  some  friend  should  tell,  in  dull,  dry 
style,  the  slow  horror  of  the  drop  to  the 
Pit.  Fear  will  be  effective  when  nothing 
else  will.  Many  are  stronger  than  I  am 
and  can  help  more.  By  the  memory  of 
broken  hearts,  by  the  fruitless  prayers  of 
mothers  and  sorrowing  wives,  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  who  are  forced  to  stay  on 
earth  in  a  living  death,  I  ask  the  strong  to 
help  us  all.  Blighted  lives,  wrecked  in- 
tellects,  wasted  brilliancy,  poisoned  mo- 
rality, rotted  will — all  these  mark  the  road 
that  the  King  of  Evils  takes  in  his  dark- 
some progress.  Out  of  the  depths  I  have 
called  for  aid  and  received  it,  and  now  I 
ask  aid  for  others,  and  I  shall  not  be  de- 
nied.— Contemporary  Review, 
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The  enterprise  of  transplanting  **  Otel- 
lo,"  with  the  whole  La  Scala  company 
bodily  from  Milan  to  London  last  July, 
proved  as  successful  as  it  was  bold.  The 
only  undertaking  of  similar  magnitude  in 
our  times  was  the  importation  a  few  years 
ago  of  a  complete  German  company  to  play 
German  opera,  especially  Wagner's  later 
works.     That  was  anything  but  successful, 


in  spite  of  the  enormous  advertisement 
given  by  the  great  Wagnerian  contro- 
versy ;  and  a  similar  fate  was  confidently 
predicted  for  the  Italian  experiment.  In- 
deed its  chances  of  success  looked  even 
less  ;  for  in  the  previous  case  there  had  at 
least  been  the  attraction  of  several  operas, 
whereas  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  noth- 
ing but  one  single  work  throughout  three 
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consecutive  weeks  ;  that  work,  moreover^ 
by  a  man  whose  name  excites  no  bitter 
controversy,  who  is  neither  derided  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  charlatan,  nor  extolled  on 
the  other  as  the  greatest  genins  the  world 
has  seen.  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  it  turned  out  most  triumph- 
antly successful ;  far  more  so  than  would 
be  supposed  from  the  accounts  of  con- 
temporary newspapers  which,  doubtless  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  maintained  for  the 
most  part  a  studiously  cold  attitude.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  theatre  was  filled 
night  after  night  by  a  genuine  and  in* 
creasingly  enthusiastic  audience  ;  and  that 
in  the  face  of  a  rival  house  enjoying  an 
undeniably  successful  season,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for 
this  really  remarkable  result.  There  were 
two — the  performance,  and  the  work  itself. 

In  the  first  place  the  performance  was 
one  of  great  excellence.  In  addition  to  a 
conductor  who  has  no  living  superior,  a 
first-rate  orchestra  and  chorus,  the  minor 
parts  were  adequately  filled  ;  while  the 
two  principal  artists  offered  an  imperson- 
ation of  remarkable  merit.  In  speaking 
of  Tamagno  and  Maurel,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  using  the  language  of  exaggeration. 
But  upon  full  and  sober  refection  it  seems 
by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
singing  and  acting  combined,  in  all  prob- 
ability no  better  work  has  ever  before  been 
done  on  the  stage  by  two  men  together. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Tamagno 
and  Maurel  have  themselves  never  done  so 
well  before,  nor  indeed  anything  like  it. 
The  opera  has  clearly  inspired  them.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  point.  We  find 
the  reason  for  the  unusual  excellence  of 
the  performance  in  the  work  itself.  What 
then  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  opera  f 
What  is  its  position  in  the  history  of  the 
art? 

Song  is  simply  extended  and  magnified 
speech,  and  its  artistic  basis  lies  in  that 
fact.  When  any  one  speaks  under  the  in- 
fluence of  emotion,  he  unconsciously  does 
three  things — he  prolongs  the  sound  of  the 
expressive  word  uttered  :  he  increases  the 
inflection  of  the  voice  ;  and  he  increases 
its  loudness.  The  last  is  much  less  impor- 
tant than  the  two  former.  In  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  emotion  are  the  pro- 
longation, inflection,  and  (less  often)  the 
loudness  of  the  voice,  until  it  becomes 
what  may  properly  be  called  a  scream  as 
of  terror,  or  a  roar  as  of  rage.     On  the 


stage,  the  actor,   whose  business  it  is  to 
express  emotion,  consciously  and  purposely 
reproduces  this  lengthening  and  inflection 
of  the  words.     So  too  does  the  orator. 
In  oratory  it  is  a  common  thing  to  tee  one 
speaker  exercise  an  influence  npon  his  au- 
dience infinitely  greater  than  another  of 
equal  mental  gifts  and  readiness  of  utter- 
ance.    The  secret  lies  in  the  studied  use 
of  the  voice.     Canon  Lid  don,  for  instance, 
in  uttering  from  the  pulpit  such  a  phrase 
as  '*  a  pallid  caricature  of  masculine  self- 
assertion,*^  prolongs  the  syllables  to  an  al- 
most incredible  extent,  bnt  with  so  much 
art  that  the  hearer  is  quite  unconscious  of 
anything  of  the  sort.     He   only   knows 
that  the  words  come  to  him  with  such 
force,  that  they  ring  in  his  head  and  he 
cannot  forget  them.     Another  prejicher 
might  say  the  same  thing  with  the  same 
fervor,  but  without  the  voice  and  the  art, 
and  produce  no  effect  at  all.     There  is  but 
one  step  between  this  and  singing.     Sal- 
vini,   when  he  says  in  ''II   Gladiatore" 
Figlia  mia  with  an  expression  of  intense 
parental  tenderness,  comes  as  near  singing 
as  is  possible.     Indeed  there  is  no  reiu 
break  between  the  two  :  the  oce  merges 
almost  insensibly  into  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  recite  a  poem,  gradually  pro- 
longing the  syllables,  until  it  becomes  dis-^ 
tinctly  a  song.    Ck>mpetent  teachers  of  sing- 
ing know  that  the  one  general  principle  on 
which  to  rely  in  forming  a  voice  is  to  make 
the  pupil  produce  the  signing  sound  on  a 
given  note,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  speaking  sound  upon  the  same  note. 
The  one  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the 
other.     The  most  successful  singers  are, 
ccBteris  parUms^  those  who  most  thorough- 
ly carry  out  this  principle,  consciously  or 
not.     It  is  this  which  gives  their  peculiar 
charm   to    such    singers  at   Patti,    Sims 
Reeves,    and    de    Soria.     Their    singing 
sounds  natural  and  easy,  because  it  is  so. 
The  words  seem  to  drop  out  in  a  delight- 
ful manner  as  if  spoken,  but  with  a  degree 
of  meaning    beyond  speech.     The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  music  sung.     In  vocal 
music  the  musical  phrase  is  successful  in 
proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the  spoken 
phrase  in  form  and  inflection,  and  that  for 
two  reasons.     It  expresses  the  meaning 
most  intelligibly  to  the  hearer,  and  it  lies 
most  naturally  for  the  voice  of  the  singer. 
It  is  successful,  because  intelligible  and 
pleasing.     In  the  best  specimens  of  song 
the  sentiment   contained  in    the  words, 
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whatever  it  raay  be,  ie  so  exactly  expressed 
bv  the  mosical  inflections,  that  it  is  qaite 
intelligible  when  sang  In  an  unknown 
tongue.  No  one  could  mistake  '*  Ade- 
laide" for  anything  but  a  love-song,  or 
'^  The  £rI-King"  ^  anything  but  a  tale 
of  terror  and  afEright.  The  poem  of 
''  The  Erl-King"  may  be  recited  with  the 
n>eaking  voice  note  for  note  according  to 
^hubert's  music,  and  sound  quite  natural 
and  effective  when  so  done. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  artistic 
status  of  dramatic  song,  oecause,  while 
lyrical  and  narrative  song  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  art,  the  claim  is  curiously 
enough  denied  to  opera.  Of  all  forms  of 
poetry,  the  one  which  lends  itself  most 
naturally  and  properly  to  musical  expres- 
sion is  the  drama.  Since  singing  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  extended  form  of  emotional 
speaking,  it  follows  that  opera  should  be 
an  extended  form  of  drama.  Yet  it  is 
constantly  refused  the  title  of  a  genuine 
art  at  all  :  it  is  derided  as  anomalous ; 
and  the  feeling  entertained  for  it  by  most 
'*  unmusical"  people  is  one  of  hidf- con- 
temptuous toleration,  as  for  a  thing  neces- 
sarily absurd  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
but  which  pleases  their  '^  musical"  neigh- 
bors. The  only  theoretical  objection  which 
can  be  urged  against  the  musical  drama, 
is  that  in  ordinary  life  people  do  not  ex- 
press  themselves  in  elaborate  music.  But 
of  course,  the  same  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  spoken  drama,  and  especially 
against  the  highest  form  <>f  it,  grand  trag- 
edy. The  stage  is  not  ordinary  life.  Or- 
dinary life  does  not  consist  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  heroes  and  monsters.  In  or- 
dinary life  people  do  not  speak  in  verse 
rhymed  or  blank.  Ordinary  rooms  are  not 
formed  by  three  walls  and  an  open  space  ; 
nor  are  a  row  of  gaslights  suuHhine.  Or- 
dinary life  is  just  what  you  do  not  want 
on  the  stage,  or  in  any  other  art.  We  are 
suffering  only  too  much  from  ordinary  life 
in  fiction  and  in  the  drama.  The  exact 
reproduction  of  real  life,  which  seems  to 
be  the  aim  of  so  many  novelists  and  dram- 
atists, is  not  art.     Art  is  not  Nature. 

For  Art  oom  mends  not  counterparts  or  copies  ; 
Bat  from  our  life  a  nobler  life  would  take, 
Bodies  celestial  from  terrestrial  raise. 
And  teach  us,  not  jejnnely.what  we  are, 
Bat  what  we  may  be,  when  the  Parian  block 
Yields  to  the  hand  of  Phidias. 

The  musical  drama  is  as  truly  based  upon 
Nature  as  is  any  other  art.     The  real  rea- 
Nxw  SiBias.— YoL.  L.,  No.  6. 


son  why  it  has  met  with  so  much  contempt 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out 
successfully.  Music  imposes  limits.  Both 
the  subject  and  its  verbal  handling  must 
be  specially  adapted  to  musical  treatment, 
before  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  act- 
ual composition  are  reached  at  all.  It  is 
on  this  rock  that  opera  has  usually  struck. 
Both  the  play  and  its  poetical  treatment 
have  been  bad.  The  fault  is  invariably 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  musician — but 
most  unfairly.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
color  is  lent  to  this  accusation  by  the  fact 
that  many  composers  have  apparently  been 
too  easily  satif^fied  with  the  libretti  provid- 
ed for  them  ;  and  many  have  shruuK  from 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  a  high  ideal. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  write  a  song  than 
an  opera  ;  just  as  it  is  easier  to  write  a  few 
stanzas  than  a  drama.  Hence  it  happens 
that  too  many  so-called  operas  are  little 
more  than  albums  of  songs  disguised  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  public  is  content  with  »n 
album  of  songs,  the  supply  is  sure  to  fol- 
low the  demand.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  composers  have  insisted  on  foolish 
plots  and  puerile  language  f  On  the  con. 
trary,  the  history  of  the  opera  is  that  of  a 
constantly  renewed  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  musicians  to  obtain  worthy  subjects 
for  their  muse,  a  struggle  unfortunately  for 
the  most  part  unsuccessful. 

The  originators  of  opera  in  Italy  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  ani- 
mated by  the  purest  artistic  aspiration, 
that  of  re-constructing  the  Greek  drama, 
which, .  as  w.e  believe,  was  musically  de- 
claimed ;  and  from  them  down  to  the 
present  day  we  have  a  long  list  of  great 
musicians  who  nndeniably  appreciated  the 
seriousness  of  their  art,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  fine  subject  for  the  exercise  of  it. 
Monteverde,  Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Weber,  Spohr, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  may  be 
mentioned,  without  referring  to  living 
writers,  as  having  striven  for  a  high  ideal. 
One  proof  of  the  difficulty  they  encoun- 
tered is  the  frequency  with  which  they 
have  had  recourse  to  the  same  subjects. 
The  story  of  Orpheus  has  been  set  to  music 
by  at  least  five  composers,  and  that  of 
Faust  by  as  many  more.  .  Sometimes  they 
have  failed  altogether  to  find  a  subject 
Haydn  and  Beethoven  wrote  but  one 
opera  apiece  ;  Mendelssohn  could  not  find 
a  satisfactory  libretto  at  all  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  oft-repeated  charge  of  shivish 
44 
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submission  to  artificial  forms  of  constrac- 
tion  and  the  tyrannical  caprices  of  singers, 
may  be  tme  enough  in  the  case  of  weaker 
spirits,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  great 
men  whose  names  have  just  been  mention- 
ed. Handel  for  instance,  who  wrote  at  a 
time  when  rules  for  the  construction  of 
opera  were  the  most  strict  and  the  most 
artificial,  and  when  the  despotism  of  sing- 
ers was  at  its  highest,  never  allowed  either 
to  stand  in  his  way.  The  same  is  true  to 
a  great  extent  of  Rossini.  Purcell  was  a 
daring  innovator.  Gluck  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  popular  taste  of  his  day  in 
a  noble,  and  to  some  extent  successful,  at- 
tempt to  re  establish  the  musical  drama  on 
a  true  artistic  basis.  Mozart  threw  up  at 
least  one  librettist  in  despair.  Weber  and 
Spohr  invented  and  successfully  carried 
out  a  new  style,  half-way  between  tragic 
and  comic,  which,  though  not  the  high- 
est, is  yet  a  serious  and  worthy  form  of 
art.  Meyerbeer  worked  J  ike  a  slave  at  his 
operas,  sparing  no  trouble  or  expense,  and 
was  so  partii^ular  about  the  character  of 
his  libretti  that  he  quarrelled  with  his 
dramatist,  Scribe,  who  was  probably  the 
best  that  ever  condescended  to  co-operate 
with  a  musician.  Without  extending  the 
list  any  farther,  or  coming  down  to  later 
writers,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
operatic  composers  have  been  neither  un- 
conscious of  an  ideal  nor  slaves  to  fashion. 
The  fault  lies  far  more  with  the  libret- 
tists. W^e  see  just  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  sacred  music.  When  the  words 
are  taken  direct  from  the. Bible,  or  are 
those  of  the  holy  offices,  the  composers 
have  proved  equal  to  the  task  and  have 
produced  truly  magnificent  results.  When 
they  have  had  inferior  words,  the  result 
has  been  inferior.  Compare  Haydn's 
Masses  with  his  **  Creation."  Where  in 
all  his  Masses  is  there  anything  like  the 
absurd  duet  between  Adam  and  Eve, 
'*  Graceful  consort  I  Spouse  adored  !"  ? 
Compare  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  with  his 
"  Olivet."  But  the  great  case  in  point  is 
Handel.  At  the  Handel  Festival  two  ora- 
torios are  always  given  entire,  the  **  Mes- 
siah" and  **  Israel  in  Egypt."  Alibis 
others  are  represented  by  a  selection,  and 
quite  properly.  The  words  of  these  two 
are  from  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  not  the  words 
only  that  are  superior  ; — the  music  corre- 
sponds. The  other  oratorios  contain  some 
great  beauties,  and  these  form  the  selec- 
tions.    They  occur  when  the  librettist  has 


chanced  to  give  him  a  fine  subject,  or 
when  his  inesistible  genius  has  broken 
through  the  fetters  and  clothed  inferior 
words  in  music  far  too  good  for  them.  An 
instance  of  the  former  is  the  air  '^  Total 
eclipse  !"  from  "  Samson,"  one  of  the 
most  glorious  specimens  of  musical  decla- 
mation in  existence.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  is  the  chorus  in  ^Woshna,"  ^^  In 
watery  heaps  affrighted  Jordan  stood." 
The  well  known  chorus  '^  Envy  !  eldest- 
bom  of  Hell  1"  might  almost  be  cited 
phrase  by  phrase  as  showing  the  influenoe 
on  a  composer  of  good  and  bad  words  re- 
spectively. 

A  book  might  be  filled  with  similar  in- 
stances from  opera,  to  show  that  when  the 
musician  has  had  a  chance  he  has  made  the 
most  of  it,  and  has  often  succeeded  in 
spite  of  impediments  placed  in  his  way  by 
a  poor  librettist.  Scores  of  beautiful  frag- 
ments and  many  whole  works  have  come 
down  to  us  and  hold  their  place  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  immortality  is  given 
to  very  poor  lines  by  the  genius  of  the 
musician.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
case  of  Mozart.  Out  of  some  twenty  dra- 
matic works  of  more  or  less  pretensions, 
the  only  serious  ones  are  taken  from  class- 
ical subjects.  Dramatists  seem  to  have 
thought  at  that  time  that  grand  art  was 
impossible  unless  the  subjects  were  taken 
from  Greek  or  Roman  history.  This  mis- 
take, to  which  Gluck  also  fell  a  victim,  was 
a  legacy  from  the  Renaissance.  Shake- 
speare could  write  ^'Julius  Csesar"  and 
**  Coriolanus,"  but  the-  Abbate  Varesoo 
was  not  Shakespeare.  The  great  classical 
Greek  drama  could  no  more  be  reproduced 
in  another  age  than  the  classical  Greek 
architecture.  Mozart  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible with  the  poor  lifeless  artificial  stuff 
that  was  supplied  to  him.  '*  Idomeneo" 
and  "  Clemenza  di  Tito"  were  as  success- 
ful as  such  works  could  be.  Of  the  come- 
dies, many  were  very  slight  affairs  ;  but 
three  at  least  have  survived  with  undimin- 
ished popularity  to  the  present  day,  '  ^  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,"  *'  Don  Giovanni,"  and 
**  Die  Zauberflote."  Of  these  it  may  be 
remarked  in  the  first  place  that  musical 
comedy  is  an  inferior  form  of  art.  It  is 
not  the  proper  business  of  music  to  height- 
en comic  effects  or  express  trivialities,  but 
to  give  effect  to  the  higher  emotions.  Set- 
ting the  composer  of  the  '^  Requiem  Mass" 
to  work  at  comedies  would  be  like  giving 
Raphael  comic  scenes  to  paint.     They  were 
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beaeath  his  genias.  What  ho  did  was  to 
invest  some  second  or  third  rate  plays  with 
a  beaaty  and  grace  which  were  not  their 
own  and  to  give  them  an  immortality  they 
were  far  from  deserving.  **  Le  No&ce  di 
Figaro"  is  a  very  fair  comedy,  but  far  be- 
low Mosart^s  music.  Take  the  air  *^  Voi 
che  sapetc/^  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  melodies  ever  written. 
What  is  there  in  the  words  to  suggest  it  f 
Absolutely  nothing.  Of  **  Don  Giovan- 
ni,'^ that  extraordinary  genius,  Ernest 
Hoffmann,  himself  an  intensely  artistic 
spirit,  says,  **^  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Mosart  could  conceive  and  compose 
such  music  on  such  a  subject.''  And  in 
order  to  account  for  it,  like  a  true  German, 
he  invents  a  profound  psychological  study 
of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  in 
the  soul,  making  out  Don  Giovanni  to  be 
a  sort  of  Faust.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  spite  of  Hoffmann's  ingenuity,  the 
commonplace  libertine  will  remain  com- 
monplace. ^'  Die  Zauberfldte,"  the  most 
musically  perfect  opera  we  have,  is  pure 
nonsense.  Dark  hints  have  been  thrown 
out  about  recondite  meanings  intelligible 
only  to  Freemasons ;  hut  these  have  not 
gone  farther  than  identifying  some  chords 
in  the  overture  with  a  masonic  sign  having 
the  same  rhythm.  If  ever  a  man  was 
competent  to  set  Shakespeare  to  music  it 
was  Mozart,  and  he  is  thrown  away  upon 
such  rubbish  as  this.  Who  were  Varesco, 
da  Ponte,  and  Bretzner,  his  best-known 
librettists  f  Who  would  ever  have  heard 
of  them  but  for  Mozart  f  Whatever  im- 
portance their  works  possess  is  derived 
from  his  music. 

In  truth,  the  whole  history  of  opera  is 
not  that  of  drama  sacrificed  to  music,  as 
has  been  so  frequently  said,  but  of  good 
music  thrown  away  on  bad  drama.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  later  aod  despised  Ital- 
ian writers.  Of  course,  when  the  play  is 
rubbish  and  the  words  poor,  the  interest 
of  the  public  is  centred  on  the  music. 
Hence  the  violations  of  dramatic  propriety 
which  have  become  customary  in  the  per- 
formance. But  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
dramatist  the  example  of  Wagner  clearly 
shows.  That  great  genius  and  innovator, 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  operatic 
art,  set  to  work  to  compose,  not  a  new 
kind  of  music,  but  a  new  Kind  of  libretto. 
Unable  to  find  a  dramatist,  he  boldly  de- 
termined to  be  his  own.  Unfortunately 
he  was  not  a  good  workman,  and  he  chose 


a  bad  subject.     He  chose  those  mytholog- 
ical and  legendary  subjects  which  have  al- 
ways taken  an  epic  form,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  are  essentially  epic  and 
not  dramatic  in  character.     Upon  these 
subjects  he  composed  a  truly  wonderfdl 
mass  of  doggerel  verse,  for  it  is  really 
nothing  else  ;  the  splendid  courage  of  the 
attempt  should  not  blind  us  to  its  failure. 
Only  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fanatic  can  call 
Wagner  a  great  poet.     The  task  he  set 
himself  was  really  beyond  his  powers,  for 
he  was  a  poor  playwright  and  worse  poet 
Some  fine  dramatic  situations  he  has,  but 
no  one  can  pretend  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  **  Der  Hollander"  there  is  a 
single  one  of  Wagner's  dramas  dramatic 
enough  to  be  played  as  such  without  the 
music.     Some  are  disfigured  by  a  startling 
degree  of  impropriety,  which  alone  would 
prevent  their  being  put  upon  any  ordinary 
sta^  whatever  ;  and  scenic  effects  impos- 
sible to  be  presented  otherwise  than  ridicu- 
lously are  constantly  demanded,  notably  in 
the  *^  NibeluDgen  Ring."     But  far  more 
important  than  all  this  is  the  extreme  te- 
diousness  of  a  areat  part  of  all  his  operas. 
The  interminable  and  pointless  dialogues, 
which  so  often  occur,  surpass  in  duTness 
anything  else   upon   the   stage  ;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  verse  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  incident.     The  great  bulk  of  it  is 
either  common-place,   or    so  ingeniously 
distorted    as  to  be  almost    meaningless. 
The  book  of  "  Parsifal "  is  all  but  unin- 
telligible ;  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  any  of 
the  characters  are  saying  or  doing  at  any 
given  moment.     This  is  explained  by  its 
being  a  mystic  sacred  drama  ;  but  mystic 
only  means  obscure,   and  obscurity  is  a 
deadly  fault.     It  will  be  said  that  one  has 
no  right  to  separate  Wagner's  plays  from 
his  music,  and  that  on  the  stage  imperfec- 
tions in  language  disappear.     This  is  mere- 
ly saying  that  the  au<lience  is  dazzled  by 
splendor  of  sound  and  spectacle,  and  over- 
looks the  lame  verse.     For,  however  close- 
ly united  they  may  be,  words  and  music 
are  two  separate  things  ;  and  if  one  is  bad, 
it  remains  bad,  however  good  the  other 
may    be.     Besides,    the   whole   question 
here  is^that  of  the  libretto.     Of  his  music 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.     On  the 
whole   it  is  far  too  good  for  the  words. 
For  though  the  uncouth  distorted  phrase- 
ology has  been  to  a  great  extent  only  too 
faithfully   rendered    by  equally  uncouth 
music,  whenever  he  has  given  himself  a 
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chaDce,  and  often  when  he  has  not,  he  has 
shown  us  what  he  might  have  done  under 
happier  auspices.  Apart  from  the  extreme 
beauty,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  the  well- 
known  purely  orchestral  pieces,  there  are 
many  noble  and  delightful  fragments  for 
tike  voice.  The  controversy  is  still  too  hot 
^  about  Wagner  to  hope  for  a  dispassionate 
opinion  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  he 
will  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as 
every  one  else  (a  thing  forbidden  at  pres- 
ent^, and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  view  of  the 
hign  aim  with  which  he  started  his  plays 
are  dull  ana  his  verse  poor  ;  that  after  all 
he  has  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  same  rock 
as  his  predecessors.  But  all  honor  to  him 
for  his  great  and  influential  attempt  to  re- 
store the  ideal  1 

Now  we  come  to  *'  Otello,*'  the  **  heir 
of  all  the  ages."  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  play. 
**  Othello"  needs  no  advocate.  But  we 
must  insist  upon  the  significance  of  going 
to  Shakespeare  for  a  subject.  In  truth  he 
is  for  us  the  one  fountain  of  what  is  great- 
est in  drama.  He  is  our^^Eschylus,  Soph- 
ocles, and  Aristophanes  in  one.  Instead 
of  trying  to  reconstruct  the  classical  Greek 
drama,  as  the  early  Italians  and  Gluck 
did,  or  of  inventing  a  classical  German 
one,  as  Wagner  did,  following  the  same 
lines,  but  employing  German  legend  in- 
sti^ad  of  Greek,  Verdi  and  Boi'to  have  gone 
to  the  great  poet  who  truly  represents  our 
later  age.  In  the  second  place,  ^*  Othello' ' 
has  been  most  admirably  and  skilfully 
handled  by  the  librettist.  Boito  possesses 
quite  unique  qualifications  for  the  task. 
He  is  a  poet  of  great  taste  and  cultivation 
and  a  most  gifted  musician,  who  yet  has 
the  modesty  to  take  a  second  place  and 
work  for  another's  glory.  It  is  to  Boi'to 
that  a  large  share  of  the  success  of  '*  Otel- 
io"  is  due.  His  work  gave  Verdi  the 
stimulus  and  inspiration  needed,  and  made 
the  opera  possible.  Precisely  for  want  of 
a  Boito  opera  has  so  often  failed  in  the 
past.  This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the 
other  Shakespearean  plays  that  have  been 
set  to  music.  The  drama  has  been  large- 
ly spoiled,  and  in  the  French  language  at 
any  rate  there  seems  to  be  something  in- 
imical to  Shakespeare.  Boito  on  the  con- 
trary has  surmounted  the  dramatic  and 
verbal  difficulties  with  great  skill.  Such 
alterations  as  there  are  are  in  good  taste 
and  do  not  spoil  the  action,  while  the 
translation  is  noble  and  poetical.     In  the 


third  place  there  is  Verdi,  the  veteran  com- 
poser.    No  man's  work  has  been  more  be- 
littled, or  more  popular.     His  operas  are 
always    called   hackneyed  ;    though   why 
they  should  deserve  that  journalistic  epi- 
thet any  more  than  **  Don  Giovanni,"  **  II 
Barbiere,"   "Faust,"  or  **  Carmen,"  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.     Verdi  is  not  a 
Mozart  or  a  Beethoven,  but  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  about  him  which  stamps 
him  as  a  true  artist ;  throughout  his  long 
career  he  has  steadily  developed  and  pro- 
gressed toward  a  higher  goal.     The  setting 
of  "  Otello"  to  music  is  the  highest  tasK 
he  has  yet  attempted.     Two  qualifications 
he  undeniably  possesses,  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  resources  of  modern  orchestra- 
tion, and,  what  is  rarer,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  voice,  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  instruments.     He   is  one  of   the 
greatest  writers  for  the  voice  that  ever 
lived.     Moreover  ho  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  his  theme  and  to  have  risen 
with  it.     To  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  opera  is  not  the  present  purpose. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  music  through- 
out gives  just  and  appropriate  effect  to  the 
verse.     Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken 
here  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  the  mean- 
ing is  expressed  with  extraordinary  truth- 
fulness and  power.     And  yet  there  is  not 
a  single  unmusical  phrase  throughout.     It 
is  the  true  musica  parlanU  of  Peri  and 
Gaccini,  the  rendering  of  the  play  of  pas- 
sion by  the  medium  of  song.     It  is  the 
nearest  realization  of  the  ideal  of  musical 
drama  that  has  yet  been  attained  in  our 
age,  and   fairly  represents   our   modem 
equivalent  of  the   Athenian  declamatory 
tragedy.      On    our    comparatively  small 
stages  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  actors  to 
increase  their  stature  by  artificial  means, 
as  the  Greeks  did,  and  Tamagno  at  least 
needs  no   contrivance  to   strengthen   his 
voice.     But  the  art  is  the  same  in  essence, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge    enables  us  to 
judge.     Pretty  it  is  not, — how  should  it 
be  ?  there  are  no  serenades  in  Othello — 
and  many  people  may  not  like  it.     That 
is  no    condemnation    of  it  or  of  them. 
Many  people  do  not  care  for  tragedy,  and 
many    more  like  their  music  mild.     But 
the  grandeur  of  the  effect  is  undeniable. 
This  very  effect,  however,  shows  us  the 
limitations  of  musical  drama.     ''  Otello" 
is,  as  opera  should  be,  ordinary  drama  ex- 
tended and  magnified.     But  what  is  gain- 
ed in  size  is  lost  in  delicacy.     The  whole 
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thing  is  painted  in  broader  lines  and 
brigliUrr  colors.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
artist  on  the  operatic  stage  to  act  like  Sal- 
▼ini  ;  the  conditions  forbid  him  ;  his  grand 
effects  are  grander,  but  he  necessarily 
misses  the  subtle  ones. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  **  Otello,"  both  here  and  wherever 
it  has  been  performed,  is  due  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  work.  It  is  a  drama  of 
the  highest  kind,  appropriately  set  to 
music.  But  because  *'  Otello^*  is  the 
highest  point  yet  attained,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  operas  are  to  be  '*  Otellos." 
There  is'^room  for  the  lesser  art  as  well  as 
the  greater.     We  can  enjoy  fun  and  ro- 


mance as  well  as  tragedy.  We  may  shud- 
der at  lago  and  be  crushed  by  Otello  ;  but 
we  shall  still  be  charmed  by  '*  Spirito  Gen- 
til,"  or  ''Salve  Dimora  :"  we  shall  stilt 
smile  at  the  Barber  of  Seville  and  Meister 
Beckmesser  of  Nuremberg  ;  we  shall  still 
weep  with  Marguerite  and  Brlinnhilde. 
As  for  Italian  or  any  other  opera  being 
dead,  and  the  great  merit  of  a  certain  sa- 
gacious  manager  in  reviving  it,  that  is 
nonsense.  The  said  manager,  being  a 
good  man  of  business,  perceived  that  what 
was  dead  was  not  the  opera,  but  merely  a: 
bad  article  at  a  high  price.  That  is  dead 
and,  let  us  hope,  buried. — Macmillan'i 
Magazine. 
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For  eleven  years  Europe  has  not  heard 
the  clash  of  arms  :  nor,  except  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  for  eighteen.  Yet  her 
soldiers  are  counted  by  millions,  and  her 
charge  for  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments by  hundreds  of  millions.  These 
establishments,  which  are  huge,  require  to 
be  contemplated  in  various  lights  ;  but, 
whatever  point  of  the  compass  we  select 
for  our  inspection,  the  view  is  a  dismal 
one.  In  the  United  Kingdom  alone  of 
the  great  States  do  the  enormous  burdens, 
which  these  establishments  require,  fail  to 
constitute  an  apology  for  so-called  protec- 
tive laws,  which  fetter  industry,  diminish 
wealth,  and  a^ravate  distress.  In  some, 
at  least,  of  the  six  greater  countries,  the 
pressure  upon  the  national  finance  in  this 
time  of  peace  is  very  heavy.  In  Germany, 
it  is  said  to  be  so  severely  felt  as  to  en- 
danger the  policy  of  peace.  In  Italy,  it 
represents  what  might  more  properly  ac- 
company the  extremities  of  an  exhausting^ 
war.  The  growth  of  the  huge  mass  of 
national  debts  is  rapid  and  continuous. 
The  existence  of  enormous  armies  stimu- 
lates the  martial  spirit,  and  creates  in  each 
country  a  military  class  thoroughly  cen- 
tralized and  of  increasing  power.  In  this 
state  of  facts  a  ^'  league  of  peace"  is,  in- 
deed, a  sweet-smelling  savor,  if  it  answer 
to  its  name.  But  that  is  the  very  ques- 
tion which  it  is  needful  to  examine.  For 
assuredly  the  military  condition  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  is  not  the  outward  sign  of  a  set- 
tled tranquillity,  but  is  rather  the  announce- 


ment of  the  strong  and  rather  early  likeli- 
hood of  an  agonizing  war. 

The  European  public  may  be  said  to 
know  that  the  members  of  this  league  are 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  ;  that  its  pur^ 
poses  are  declared  to  be  defensive  ;  and 
that  it  expires,  unless  renewed,  with  the 
year  1890.  Does  this  league  altogether 
correspond  with  the  character  announced 
by  its  name  ?  is  its  strength  adequate  to 
its  purpose  ?  is  that  purpose  rational  and 
just  ?  and  can  the  league  itself  be  expect- 
ed to  endure  ? 

The  Holy  Alliance,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  purported  to  be  a  league  of  peace. 
It  was  in  friendship,  though  in  an  expiring 
friendship,  with  England.  The  power  of 
France  was  then  reduced,  and  her  self- 
confidence  abashed.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  a  counter- combination  able  to  look 
the  Alliance  in  the  face.  It  was  not  a 
league  of  peace,  for  no  one  wanted,  or  in- 
deed W8S  able,  to  break  the  peace.  It  was 
not  a  league  of  defence,  for  there  was  no 
assailant.  It  was  a  league  of  offence,  con- 
structed in  order  to  put  down  liberty  by 
force,  and  to  secure  immunity  for  Sover- 
eigns who  had  given  promises  to  their  sub- 
jects that  they  did  not  mean  to  fulfil.  Still 
there  was  nothing  in  the  subsisting  features 
of  Europe  which  confuted  its  pretensiona 
in  regard  to  peace  ;  for  it  fulfilled  this  es- 
sential condition,  that  it  could  hold  the 
field,  with  its  three  at  length  victorious 
armies,  against  all  comers. 

There  was  another  league  of  peace  in 
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the  year  1853,  and  with  a  different  history. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  lifted  to  a  pinna- 
cle of  overweening  self-confidence  by  his 
subjugation  of  Hungary,  detet mined  to 
anticipate  the  course  of  Nature,  and  break 
op  the  Turkish  Erapirb  by  that  powerful 
instrument  of  internal  interference,  which 
the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  was  supposed  to 
jtfford  him.  From  whatever  motives,  the 
other  four  great  Powers  of  Europe  entered 
into  a  league  of  peace  against  him.  This, 
too,  was  a  combination  of  overwhelming 
force,  against  which  it  was  impossible  that 
Russia  should  make  head.  But,  before 
the  day  of  action  came,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, reiictd  rum  bene  parmuld,  was  fright* 
ened  or  cajoled  into  turning  his  back  upon 
his  allies  ;  so  that  Austria  did  not  venture 
to  expose  her  ill-covered  capital  to  the 
risks  of  a  Russian  invasion.  Thus  the 
combination^  which  had  not  unjustly 
claimed  to  represent  the  whole  moral  force, 
and  in  vast  preponderance  also  the  mate* 
rial  force,  of  united  Europe,  dwindled  in 
dimension.  The  difficult  though  success- 
ful war  of  the  Crimea  was  a  war  between 
parties,  and  not  the  punishment  awatded 
by  a  superior  and  competent  authority  to 
a  rebellious  Power.  But  England  and 
France  made  manifest  from  the  first  their 
military  superiority.  In  population  they 
jointly  equalled  Russia,  in  determination 
they  were  not  inferior,  in  wealth  and  re- 
source they  enormously  surpassed  her. 

But,  there  being  now  six  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  of  whom  three  only  are  in  the 
'Meague  of  peace,"  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  that  this  league  altogether  an- 
awers  to  its  name,  if  we  are  right  in  as- 
suming that  a  body  which  advertises  itself 
as  intending  to  keep  the  peace  ought  to  be 
able,  as  well  as  desirous,  so  to  do.  It 
does  not  appear  clear,  as  it  did  ''in  1815 
and  in  1853,  either  that  it  has  a  command- 
ing weight  of  moral  authority,  or  that  no 
counter- alliance  can  be  formed  against  it 
with  a  possibility  of  success. 

Still  there  might  be  an  amount  of  avail- 
able strength  adequate  to  overcoming  re- 
sistance, though  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  being  attempted.  Is  that  quite  certain 
in  the  present  instance  ?  The  combined 
power  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  is 
doubtless  very  great.  But  from  this  com- 
bination France  and  Russia  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  England)  are  excludca.  And  this, 
not  on  grounds  merely  arbitrary,  but  for 
serious  cause.     Even  apart  from  the  state 


of  sentiment  as  between  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans, Austria  and  Russia  have  constituted 
themselves  rivals  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  neither  seems  disposed  to  what  some 
simple  persons  might  take  to  be  a  probable 
method  of  escape  from  the  difficoltj — 
namely,  leaving  that  Peninsula  to  the  free 
use  and  disposal  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
France  and  Germany  have  between  them 
the  quarrel  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  latent  in- 
deed, but,  as  it  may  be  feared,  profound. 
As  between  France  and  Italy,  there  are 
causes  of  difference  which  may  be  facti- 
tious or  inadequate,  but  which  neverthe- 
less appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  opera- 
tive in  producing  a  state  of  mind  from 
which  war  may  readily  arise.  But  these 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  two  Powers 
from  the  league,  if  strong,  seem  to  be 
hardly  less  strong  for  bringing  about  the 
union  of  those  two  Powers  between  them- 
selves. Were  that  union  to  take  effect,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  match  would  be  a 
very  unequal  one. 

Granting  that  the  German  army  is  at 
this  moment  the  first  army  in  Europe,  it 
seems  not  an  unreasonable  opinion  that 
the  Russian  and  the  French,  or  the  French 
and  the  Russian,  armies  are  the  second  and 
the  third,  and  that  Austria  and,  in  the  fifth 
place,  Italy,  have  to  take  rank  behind 
them.  Suppose  we  attempt  roughly  to 
measure  relative  strength  by  the  threefold 
test  of  (1)  numerical  amount  of  army 
"  with  the  colors"  and  navy,  (2)  popula- 
tion, and  (8)  revenue,  we  obtain,  on  re- 
sort to  popular  sources  of  information, 
something  like  the  following  results  : — 

Oernumy  with   FnmM  and 
Aattria  and  Itely.    Rvwia. 

Army  and  Nary.  IJtSiJKO  1.678,000 

PopulaUon(Earopeoiily)....    119,000000       1S6.0UO,000 
ReTenne £270,000,000     £iS7,000,OiO 

There  is  nothing  in  these  figures  demon- 
strative of  gross  disparity,  or  of  an  inca- 
pacity on  either  side  to  wage,  if  so  mind- 
ed, a  deliberate  and  determined  struggle. 
Especially  does  this  seem  clear,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  her 
population  which  Italy  keeps  under  arms 
is  enormous,  so  much  so  that  to  this  total 
of  forces  kept  on  foot  she  contributes  rather 
more  than  a  moiety  :  while  the  wealth  of 
France  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  two 
among  the  other  Powers.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  during  the  war  of  1870, 
while  German  porcelain,  discharged  from 
private  houses,  was  to  be  had  at  prices 
denoting  what  we  term  forced  sale^  France 
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did  not  send  her  endless  works  of  art  and 
articles  of  virtu  across  the  Channel,  bat 
indeed  continued  to  import  at  high  prices 
precious  stones  from  the  East  Indies.  It 
seems  then,  thus  far,  that  the  league  of 
peace  is  not  so  much  an  aggregation  of 
overmastering  forces  able  to  command 
obedience  to  its  will,  as  (at  first  sight)  a 
sldlfol  consolidation  of  the  material  and 
moral  strength  of  three  of  the  great  Con 
tinental  Powers  against  the  other  two,  who 
might  not  impossibly  be  a  match  for  them. 
There  are  further  indications  that  the  astute 
and  ma9culine  brain,  which  has  formed 
and  which  directs  this  league  of  peace,  is 
well  aware  that  it  is  in  truth  not  more  nor 
less  than  a  powerful  league  of  preparation 
for  the  possibilities  of  a  deadly  struggle. 
We  hear  of  no  league  between  France  and 
Rossia  ;  nor,  according  to  the  ably  written 
paper  of  M.  Flourens,*  have  these  States 
been  uniformly  careful,  since  the  war  of 
1870,  to  avoid  incidents  of  at  least  dipio* 
malic  disturbance  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions.  They  seem  content  to  allow  these 
relations  to  be  moulded  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  seek  the  forma- 
tion of  special  alliances.  But  on  the  other 
side  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Although 
the  three  Powers  are  manifestly  before- 
hand with  the  two  in  their  arrangements 
for  the  array  of  their  gigantic  armaments, 
yet  they  seem  to  feel  that  something  more 
is  wanted.  In  August  of  the  present  year 
the  public  journals  have  presented  to  us 
rumors  that  Spain  was  to  join  the  league 
of  peace.  It  may  be  questioned  whe^er 
the  fact  would  be  one  of  cardinal  or  de- 
termining importance ;  but  the  inquiry 
may  be  spared,  on  the  ground  of  the  un- 
likelihood, not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  the 
romor.  Spain  has  no  interests  as  a  princi- 
pal ;  as  a  mercenary,  even  were  she  will- 
ing to  be  bought,  there  is  no  one  able  to 
bay  her.  Nor  could  her  entrance, 
crowned  by  success,  insure  her  admission 
to  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Much  more  importance  attaches  to  the  no- 
tion, which  finds  currency  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  is  a  secret  understanding 
between  England  and  the  league  of  peace. 
It  is  said  that  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
this  country  is  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  France  from  forcing 
Italy,  by  the  use  of  her  navy  on  the  Italian 
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coasts,  to  keep  her  army  at  home,  instead 
of  placing,  as  we  are  told  she  has  bound 
herself  to  place,  300,000  meu  on  the  Al- 
pine frontier  of  France  at  the  opening  of 
a  war.  It  seems  that  in  this  manner, 
without  moving  so  much  as  a  corporal's 
guard,  England  might  be  worth  300,000 
Italian  soldiers  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Rumors,  perhaps  due  to  these  apparent 
likelihoods,  have  attracted  notice  in  Par- 
liament. Questions  have  been  put  on  moi  e 
than  one  occasion  in  order  to  learn  whether 
there  was  any  treaty  or  any  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance which  was  to  secure  our  co-operation 
by  eea  in.  the  eventuality  of  war.  The 
answers  have  been  in  the  negative.  The 
last,  given  by  the  representative  of  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  both  recent  and  perfectly  unequiv- 
ocal. It  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  August 
20,  1889.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we 
prefix  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Labouchcre 
on  the  19th  ult 

"ENGLAND    AND    THE    TRIPLE    ALLI- 
ANCE. 

"  Mr.  LABonoHSKB  asked  the  Under-Secre- 
tary  for  Foreign  ASdira  whether  he  had  seen  in 
the  Times  of  that  morning  an  extract  from  the 
NaUonai  Zeiiung,  stating  :— '  It  is  believed  in 
the  best -informed  oiroles  that  an  nnderstand- 
ing  was  arrived  at  at  Osborne  assuring  an 
identity  of  policy  between  the  Powers  forming 
the  Triple  Aiiianoe  and  England  in  European 
questions,  and  making  provision  for  all  the 
consequences  of  this  policy.'  He  would  also 
ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  there 
was  anything  justifying  '  the  best- informed 
circles '  in  entertaining  this  view. 

**  Sia  J.  Feboussom. — The  article  in  question 
is  manifestly  founded  on  pure  conjecture.  Its 
character  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment  will  be  adhered  to  by  their  successors. 
(Laughter.)  The  reply  that  I  gave  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  19th  ult.  remains  in  force- 
namely,  that  the  action  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  the  event  of  war  breaJcing  out  will 
be  decided,  like  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
by  the  circumstances  of  that  particular  time 
and  the  interests  of  this  country.  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  have  entered  into  no  en- 
gagements fettering  their  liberty  in  that  re- 
spect." 

The  declaration  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
mission that  on  the  late  visit  of  the  Gcr- 
man  Emperor  to  England,  conversations 
on  the  future  of  Europe  might  or  must 
have  taken  place.  This  addendum  cannot 
be  taken  as  qualifying  the  substancH  ;  to 
which  we  now  refer  only  for  a  limited  pur- 
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pose.  From  the  rumors  which  have  been 
afloat  we  deem  it  to  be  evident  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  aware,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
its  ability  to  make  war  and  to  contend  for 
the  mastery,  with  high  hopes  of  attaining 
it ;  bat,  on  the  other,  of  its  inability  to 
command  the  continnance  of  peace,  should 
Russia  and  France  join  hands  together  for 
the  determination  of  European  problems 
as  yet  unsolved.  The  league  of  peace  is, 
then,  a  solemn  announcement,  first,  of  the 
danger  in  which  Europe  stands  ;  secondly, 
of  the  amount  of  force  which  will  be  ar- 
rayed on  one  of  the  two  sides,  in  the  event 
of  war,  should  that  war  break  out  before 
the  end  of  1891  ;  thirdly,  of  the  anxiety 
of  its  heads  to  obtain  additional  strength, 
which  is  only  to  be  had  in  a  degree  really 
available  by  the  adhesion  of  England. 

The  general  question  is  of  such  vast  im- 
portance that  no  apology  can  be  required 
for  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  full 
appreciation  of  the  positions  of  the  several 
States  ;  above  all  to  ascertain  whether  the 
causes  of  danger  are  superficial  and  con- 
ventional, or  substantial  and  even  pro- 
found. And,  in  order  to  clear  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  well  first  to  draw  the  lines 
which  appear  to  mark  out  the  position  of 
England,  not  according  to  the  sense  of 
this  or  that  individual  or  group  or  party, 
but  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  duty, 
honor,  and  interest,  to  which  a  great  Eu- 
ropean war  can  never  be  wholly  foreign. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
British  Empire  has  any  such  interest  in 
continental  war  as  to  warrant  its  engaging 
itself  by  anticipation  to  take  a  part  in  it 
simply  as  continental  war.  It  offers  no 
immediate  or  probable  prospect  of  danger 
to  our  shores,  or  to  the  Queen's  posses- 
sions. Should  it  entail  injury  to  our  com- 
merce, that  would  not  furnish  us  with  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war.  Should  it  be 
likely  to  threaten  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  we  have  to  inquire  a  little  what  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  concern  with 
the  balance  of  power.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand  that  if  any  Continental  State  were 
now  to  acquire  the  amount  and  kind  of 
predominance  which  Napoleon  had  attain- 
ed before  his  expedition  to  Moscow,  such 
a  state  of  things  might  drag  England  into 
war.  But  such  a  atate  of  things  may  be 
taken  as  impossibe.  It  was  one  thing  to 
conquer  or  annex  continental  countries 
when  many  of  the  respective  nations  had 
tittle  sense  of  interest  m  their  institutions 


or  their  independence,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, war  was  an  affair  between  govern- 
ment and  government ;  and  quite  another 
to  carry  forward  a  similar  enterprise  when 
a  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  widely  de- 
veloped, and  when,  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  the  people  are  conscious  that  they 
themselves  have  hirgely  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  laws  and  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  Nor  is  it  at  all  self-evi- 
dent in  whose  interest  or  to  whose  detri- 
ment the  balance  of  power  would  be  in- 
jured by  a  proximate  war,  if  at  all.  Those 
among  us  who  speak  most  and  loudest  for 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  com- 
monly mean  not  its  impartial  maintenance, 
but  its  maintenance  against  Franco.  Tet 
it  seems  as  likely  that  the  change  would 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  France  as  of  Ger- 
many. There  is  not  in  truth  the  remotest 
shadow  of  an  argument  which,  as  matters 
now  stand,  would  be  likely  to  induce  the 
British  nation  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment beforehand,  however  guarded  by 
conditions,  to  take  part  at  the  outset  of 
the  apprehended  European  war,  lest  the 
balance  of  power  should  suffer  harm. 

There  is  indeed  another  source  of  dan- 
ger, which  is  perhaps  less  remote,  and 
which  makes  a  more  legitimate  appeal  to 
British  feeling  than  the  possible  tyranny 
of  some  one  of  the  Great  I^owers  over  the 
rest.  It  is  something  more  than  possible 
to  conceive  a  corrupt  arrangement  between 
two  or  more  of  them  to  accommodate  their 
differences  by  the  spoliation  or  absorption 
of  smaller  Powers.  Without  inquiring 
what  might  happen  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, it  is  very  difficult  to  forget  the  fa- 
mous Benedetti  memorandum,  which  waa 
distinctly  aimed  at  the  national  existence 
of  Belgium.  There  were  indeed  dispates 
as  to  the  origin  of  that  memorandum.  It 
is,  however,  beyond  dispute  that  it  drew 
forth  no  repudiation^  but  slumbered  quiet- 
ly in  its  proper  drawer  until  the  moment 
arrived  for  using  it  as  a  telling  weapon 
against  Napoleon  III.  The  best  and  pur- 
est part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try is  that  which  has  been  directed  to  up- 
holding the  independence  of  the  secondary 
Powers.  It  is  among  the  virtues  of  Eng- 
land to  cherish  a  reaoy  indignation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  weak  ;  and  a  just 
cause  for  the  intervention  of  England  in 
the  next  great  European  struggle  is  per- 
haps as  likely  to  proceed  from  this  quarter 
as  from  any  other.     But  this  is  a  case  to 
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be  considered  only  when  it  makes  its  ap- 
proacli. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  imperative  upon 
this  country  to  preserve  intact  and  entire 
its  liberty  of  action,  its  power  and  right  to 
sdapt  its  conduct  to  events.  And  the 
question  arises  whether,  in  this  regard,  we 
may  now  lay  our  heads  upon  our  pillows 
with  a  sense  of  perfect  security  ?  The 
answer  may  possibly  be  found  to  He  be- 
tween Yes  and  No.     Let  us  explain. 

In  making  his  declaration  on  the  10th 
of  August,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  present  Administration,  Sir  James 
Fergusson  used  language  which  presents  to 
us  more  than  a  single  aspect.  He  stated 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  action  of ' 
the  Government  would  be  directed  **  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  time 
and  the  interests  of  this  country. "  Noth- 
ing had  been  done  to  fetter  their  liberty 
in  that  respect.  But  he  also  sought  to 
discredit  the  value  of  an  article  in  a  Ger- 
man newspaper,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
article  could  have  no  authority,  as  it  stated 
or  implied  *'  that  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  Salisbury  Government  will  be  ad- 
hered to  by  their  successors."  Now  the 
article  was  effectually  extinguished  by  the 
affirmative  statement  that  the  Under-Sec- 
retary was  empowered  and  was  about  to 
make.  Why,  then,  this  surplusage  of 
confutation  ?  And  why  a  confutation  im- 
prudently referring  to  a  possible  difference 
between  the  Salisbury  Government  and  its 
unknown  successors  ?  Through  this  little 
rift  in  the  Ministerial  reply  we  seem  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  what  may  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  to  be  in  a  condition 
at  once  to  account  for  the  reassuring  state- 
ment, and  for  the  repeated  resuscitations 
of  the  disquieting  rumors  that  covenants 
existed  which  secured  the  intervention  of 
England. 

Notwithstanding  the  nauseating  recol- 
lections associated  with  the  Salisbnry- 
Schouvaloff  agreement  (which,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  has  never  been  laid  before 
Parliament),  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
accept,  and  we  do  accept  without  quali- 
fication, the  declaration  recently  made,  that 
there  is  no  treaty,  compact,  or  understand- 
ing between  England  on  one  side,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,  or  any  of  its  members,  on 
the  other,  which  will  bind  a  British  Gov- 
ernment as  such  to  depart  from  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  a  continental  war.  But 
how,  then,  to  account  for  the  tenacious  vi- 


tality of  the  disturbing  rumors,  which 
could  hardly  have  obtained  so  much  of 
currency  without  a  foundation  of  some 
kind  ?  Well  :  let  us  suppose  that  the  very 
brilliant  statesman,  who  for  the  first  time 
unites  the  functions  of  Foreign  Secretary 
and  Prime  Minister,  should  have  held  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  or  some  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, language  to  this  effect :  That 
the  Government  cannot  foresee  the  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  war  may  arise  ; 
that  they  cannot  predetermine  the  action 
of  Great  Britain  in  circumstances  not  yet 
foreseen  ;  that  they  must,  therefore,  leave 
it  entirely  free  ;  but  that  a  treaty  or  un- 
derstanding between  States  is  one  thing, 
while  the  opinion  of  a  Minister — or  even  a 
Cabinet — may  be  another.  That  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury  and,  as  he  be- 
lieves, of  his  colleagues,  if  France  were  to 
make  a  war  of  revenge,  or  any  war  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  would  be 
an  unjust  war,  and  a  war  so  dangerous 
(possibly  with  some  reference  to  our  free 
use  of  the  Mediterranean)  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  this  country  to  keep  Italy  safe 
by  sea  against  any  French  attack  threaten- 
ing her  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Alliance.  We  cannot 
but  conceive  it  possible  that  in  some  such 
strain  of  conversation  as  this  may  lie  the 
reconciliation  between  the  official  state- 
ments, and  the  unaccredited  but  yet  per- 
sistent and  obtrusive  rumors.  And  this  is 
no  far  fetched  supposition.  For  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Government  that  there 
is  no  covenant  is  confined  to  a  dry  an- 
nouncement of  a  fact.  There  has  been  no 
repudiation,  no  disavowal  of  the  principle 
of  committing  this  country,  without  the 
assent  or  knowledge  of  Parliament  or  of 
the  people,  to  direct  participation  in  a  con- 
tinental war  of  the  nature  which  is  so 
widely  apprehended. 

But  though  we  may  thus  present  con. 
ditionally  the  desired  reconcihation,  there 
are  other  difficulties  from  which  we  do  not 
escape.  Such  an  assurance  as  has  been 
sketched  is  in  the  nature  of  a  favor  to 
Germany,  an  injury  to  France.  Political 
favors  are  readily  forgotten,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  injuries  is  tenaciously  retained. 
Further,  may  it  not  be  said  that  to  admin- 
ister comfort  of  this  kind  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  then  to  assure  Parliament 
that  the  discretion  of  this  country  remains 
absolutely  free,  would  be,  in  the  homely 
phrase,  sailing  rather  near  the  wind  ?    For 
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supposing  the  case  to  occur  while  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet  is  in  office,  it  is  at  least  evident 
that  its  members  would  not  be  absolutely 
free.  And  as  we  know,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  they  will  not 
resign  office  unless  compelled  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  does  it  not  appear  that  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  they  might  at  once, 
to  maintain  their  honor,  be  caught  within 
its  vortex,  and  fastened  down  to  their  task, 
like  slaves  chained  to  the  oar  ?  In  such  a 
case,  what  value  would  attach  to  the  as- 
surance that  no  treaty  or  understanding 
subsists  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  ? 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  course 
supposed  to  have  been  taken,  of  which  two 
may  here  be  named.  In  the  first  place, 
if  any  such  declarations  have  been  made, 
they  ought  not  to  remain  a  secret.  We 
have  a  right  to  know  what  our  Govern- 
ment, which  is  padlocked  upon  us  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  would  do  in  such  an 
emergency.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
have  combined  in  the  face  of  day  to  act  in 
a  certain  manner.  If  the  gentlemen  who 
now  form  the  British  Cabinet  are  person- 
ally bound,  should  they  be  in  office,  to 
share  that  action,  they  ought  to  be  thus 
bound  in  the  face  of  day,  and  ought  not 
to  skulk  in  the  rear  of  the  Alliance,  carry- 
ing a  dark  lantern  for  their  guidance. 
Publicity  is  in  most  continental  States 
something  of  an  exotic  But  here,  it  is 
not  only  the  growth  of  our  soil,  it  is  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils. 

Again  :  nothing  in  our  view  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  suppose  that 
England,  having  gone  thus  far,  could  plant 
her  foot  and  refuse  to  go  farther.  A  part 
from  all  other  questions,  who  can  doubt 
that  before  such  a  war  as  is  supposed  had 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  years,  perhaps  before 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth,  two  at 
the  very  least  of  the  threefold,  or  rather 
fourfold.  Alliance  would  thunder  at  our 
doors  as  applicants  for  pecuniary  sub- 
sidies ?  Ana  we  should  then  have  only 
the  choice  between  the  total  breakdown  of 
our  policy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
coming again  entangled  in  the  least  effec- 
tual, the  least  honorable,  and  the  most 
odious  of  all  the  modes  of  carrying  on 
war. 

The  prospect  we  have  presented  is  not 
a  cheering  one.  Participation  in  this 
league  of  peace  means,  be  it  observed,  war 


with  half  Europe,  including  our  nearest 
neighbor  :  that  nearest  neighbor  being  the 
Power  with  which,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  we  have  had  much  more  of  close 
alliance  than  with  any  other  continental 
State.  It  would  be  well  if  some  extension 
could  be  given  to  the  bland  explanations 
of  Sir  James  Ferg^sson.  Failing,  how- 
ever, such  comfort,  we  place  some  reliance 
on  the  evident  desire  of  the  continental 
Powers  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
terrible  account.  We  rely  more  largely 
on  the  evident  march  of  opinion  on  do- 
mestic questions  in  this  country  which 
may,  before  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  have 
secured  to  the  nation  a  broader  and  deeper 
interpretation  of  the  assurance  vouchsafed 
by  Lord  Salisbury  than  Loid  Salisbury 
himself  may  ever  have  dreamed  of.  Bui 
further  :  once  or  more  than  once,  during 
the  sway  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  have 
seen  war  averted  by  the  vigorous  action  of 
opinion  outside  and  against  the  Cabinet, 
and  we  deem  it  highly  probable  that  the 
preventive  process  might,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, be  not  less  prompt,  not  less  effica- 
cious. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  and  duty  of 
England.  Now  let  us  make  the  round  of 
the  Five  Powers  ;  let  us  assume  the  two 
to  bo  in  mutual  understanding,  while  the 
three  are  in  formal  alliance.  And  let  us 
put  to  each  of  them  in  succession,  with 
due  deference  and  respect,  the  time-hon- 
ored question,  que  f ah  tu  dana  cette  galere  f 

Some  among  them  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  ready  answer,  supported  by  so 
much  at  least  of  reasoning  as  even  parties 
in  a  controversy  require  each  on  his  own 
side  ;  not  demonstration  that  he  is  right, 
but  indications  that  he  may  be  right,  and 
may  not  unnaturally  assume  the  right  to 
be  on  his  side.  Such  is  the  case  certainly 
with  Germany,  perhaps  also  with  France, 
in  the  face  of  the  problem  presented  to 
them  by  the  territory,  now  called  a  Reicha- 
land,  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

An  irreconcilable  politician  is  common- 
ly a  personage  easy  enough  to  deal  with. 
But  an  irreconcilable  people  is  not :  and 
smaller  masses  as  well  as  greater  are  apt  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  great  question  with 
whom  they  shall  unite.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  fix  by  definitions  the  action  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  politi- 
cal societies.  Their  balances  are  deter- 
mined by  experience,  which,  stronger  than 
decrees  or   speculations,    has  aggregated 
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Germany,  France,  and  Italy  into  wholes, 
bot  haa  severed  Belgiam  from  Holland, 
Holstein  from  Denmark,  in  accordance,  as 
it  would  seem,  with  natural  laws.  In  an 
intermediate  class  of  cases,  the  secret  of 
bannony  is  found  to  lie  in  local  self-rule, 
combined  with  some  form  of  imperial  con- 
trol or  influence,  practically  found  suffi- 
cient to  secure  common  action  in  common 
matters.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Austria 
with  Hungary,  Russia  with  Finland,  Den- 
mark with  Iceland,  Sweden  with  Norway. 
There  remain  the  instances  where  the  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  b^n  solved.  Poles  and 
Irishroeii  await  its  solution,  and  a  painful 
friction  marks  the  interval  of  their  sus- 
pense. Into  which  of  these  classes  is 
Alsace-Lorraine  ultimately  to  fall?  Be- 
fore 1870  it  was  more  French  than  the 
average  of  France.  Since  1870  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  full  power  of  the  German 
Empire,  exercised  for  its  transformation. 
"Will  Germany  succeed,  as  France  succeed- 
ed after  her  conquest  of  these  territories, 
in  establishing  a  union  of  affection  with 
them  ?  If  she  does,  she  will  have  com- 
plete moral  as  well  as  legal  right  on  her 
side  against  the  reorganized  army  of 
France,  against  her  unforgotten  traditions, 
and  against  her  sorely  wounded  pride. 
But  what  if  she  should  fail  in  this  great 
and  capital  purpose,  and  should  ultimately 
find  herself  to  be  holding  them  only  by 
the  hand  of  force  ? 

It  would  be  much  to  expect  of  Germany 
that  she  should  regard  this  failure,  when 
proved,  as  at  once  cancelling  her  moral 
title.  She  may  urge  that  she  did  not  as- 
sail them,  or  the  France  of  which  they 
were  a  part :  that  in  a  just  war,  which  she 
was  compelled  to  prosecute  to  extremities, 
she  fairly  conquered  them  :  that  her  con- 
quest was  ratified  by  treaty  :  that  it  has 
not  disturbed  the  European  equilibrium. 
She  may  go  farther,  and  may  question 
whether  they  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
She  may  say,  a  people  may  exercise  an 
authoritative  choice,  but  they  are  not  a 
people.  They  are  not  even  a  unity.  Al- 
sace is  not  Lorraine,  nor  Lorraine  Alsace. 
Neither  the  two  jointly,  nor  each  of  them 
singly,  have  a  strong  historical  tradition 
of  their  own,  or  have  suffered  a  solution 
of  any  continuity  except  that  of  a  union 
with  France,  which,  though  harmonious, 
had  not  acquired  anything  like  a  venerable 
antiquity.  Can  these  fractional  assem- 
blages of  human  beings  claim  the  supreme 


right  of  self- disposal  ?  Is  not  such  a  right 
limited  by  N?tture  and  usage  to  communi- 
ties having  a  certain  magnitude,  and  hav- 
ing such  marked  features  of  their  own,  as 
to  stamp  them  with  the  character  of  polit- 
ical units  entitled  to  independent  action  ? 

Germany  has  a  full  right  to  assert  that 
she  did  not  either  covet,  or  prosecute  with 
levity  or  precipitancy,  the  conquest  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. There  is  or  was  published 
in  London  a  little  known  German  news- 
paper, which  on  the  eve  of  the  war  in  July 
1870,  exhibited  one  of  the  u»ual  placards 
of  its  contents,  among  which  there  were 
set  forth  in  conspicuous  characters  the 
words  Sollen  wir  Msass,  oder  soUen  toir 
BUcksicht  nehmen  ?  Shall  we  take  Alsace, 
or  shall  we  take  counsel  ?  Nor  was  it  the 
fault  of  Germany  that  this  sa^j^acious  warn- 
ing remained  without  effect.  The  war 
forced  upon  her  by  France,  and  upon 
France  by  infatuation  in  high  places,  took 
its  course.  It  is  believed  that  to  the  last 
Prince  Bismarck  was  averse  to  exacting  the 
cession  of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  was  over- 
borne by  military  influences.  It  is  a  fact, 
known  to  have  been  stated  on  unimpeach- 
able authority,  that,  at  the  period  when 
he  held  his  famous  intervitw  with  Jules 
Favre,  at  Ferrieres,  he  promised  peace  to 
France  on  the  condition  of  ceding  only 
Strasburg  with  its  banlieue.  Had  that 
magnanimous  offer  been  accepted,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
all  immediate  occasion  of  conflict  between 
Germany  and  France,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  European  question  depending  on 
the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

There  is  such  a  question  at  this  mo- 
ment. Those  whom  it  concerns  show  a 
piudent  and  laudable  desire  to  postpone 
the  issue,  but  they  constantly  betray  their 
consciousness  of  its  existence.  And  it  is 
a  moderate  assertion  to  say  that  according 
to  the  established  codes  of  national  acUon, 
Germany  not  only  will  defend,  but  has  a 
strong  presumptive  title  to  defend,  her 
possession  of  the  annexed  Reichsland  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Germany,  then,  has  an 
easy  answer  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  her 
place  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  question 
how  far  that  moral  title  can  be  impaired  in 
the  course  of  time  by  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  provinces,  is  one  hardly  to  be 
solved  by  the  arguments  of  mere  critics 
from  a  oistance.  But  there  is  an  aspect 
of  the  case  which  fairly  comes  within  our 
cognizance.     Fiance,  historically  aware  of 
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the  identity  of  feeling  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  conquered  provinces  and  the 
rest  of  her  population  before  1870,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  believe 
in  its  persistency.  No  one  seems  able  to 
predict  with  adequate  grounds  the  result, 
or  no-result,  of  the  process,  which  the 
Germans  from  their  vantage  ground  of  au- 
thority are  resolutely  pressing  forward. 
The  measure  for  the  enforcement  of  pass- 
ports, to  which  the  young  Emperor  clings 
with  such  tenacity,  does  not  look  like  suc- 
cess. We  cannot  exclude  the  supposition 
that  they  possibly  may  fail.  If  the  proc- 
ess be  ineffectual,  if  the  population  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
persistent  supplication,  and  implore  the 
ejected  mother  again  to  take  them  to  her 
bosom,  can  she  or  will  she  refuse  ?  Or 
can  she  so  frame  her  ideas  and  policy  from 
this  time  onward,  as  to  shut  out  this  con- 
tingency for  all  time  from  the  eventuali- 
ties which  stand  on  the  line  of  her  political 
horizon  ?  If  she  cannot,  then  she,  too, 
has  potentially  a  place  in  the  gaUre,  in 
any  combination  which  may  be  formed  to 
resist  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  strong,  and, 
from  their  respective  points  of  view,  suffi- 
cient motives  may  tend  to  keep  Austria  in 
alliance  with  Germany,  and  to  draw  Rus- 
sia into  co-operation  with  France.  Louis 
Napoleon  projected  alterations  in  the  p6- 
litical  map  of  Europe,  which  restricted 
Austria  on  her  German  and  westward  side, 
and  gave  her  compensation  in  the  East. 
And  Lord  Salisbury  has  hailed  as  ffood 
tidings  for  mankind  the  scheme  which 
would  bring  Austrian  power  nearer  to 
Constantinople,  though  he  must  know  that 
many  Austrians,  perhaps  the  most  and 
wisest,  regard  with  aversion  a  policy 
which,  by  the  re-enforcement  of  the  Sla- 
vonic element,  would  disturb  the  delicate 
and  critical  balance  of  races  and  national- 
ities in  that  curiously  constructed  Empire. 
The  supposed  or  real  necessities  of  1878 
gave  her  at  Berlin  an  extension  of  responsi- 
bility and  power  in  that  direction,  by  in- 
vesting her  with  the  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  To  this  she 
seems  gratuitously  to  have  added  a  sort  of 
sponsorship  for  the  Government  of  Servia, 
which  as  has  long  been  known  to  the  in- 
structed, and  has  now  become  palpable  to 
the  world  through  glaring  facts,  has  been 
extremely  nnpdatable  to  the  Servians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  unless  greatly 


belied,  has  exhibited  with  less  disguise  her 
policy  of  intervention  in  Bulgarian  con- 
cerns. The  splendid  service  which  she 
rendered  to  that  people  in  1877  was  calcu- 
lated to  insure  to  her  an  immense  moral 
influence,  had  she  been  content  to  rely  on 
it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the 
particulars  of  her  conduct.  But  it  is  the 
place  to  observe  that  both  of  these  great 
Empires  appear  to  regard  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula as  intended  by  Providence,  not  for 
independent  enjoyment  by  its  own  inhab- 
itants,^but  for  the  eventual  aggrandizement 
of  one  of  these  Powers,  and  for  a  field  of 
present  rivalry  between  the  two. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  con- 
test between  them,  the  overweight  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  possession  of  advantages  for  wag- 
ing it  is  immense.  She  has  some  sort  and 
degree  of  hold  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
populations,  through  the  remembrance  of 
previous  services.  Austria  has  none. 
Russia  would  appear  in  the  real  or  assumed 
character  of  a  liberator.  Austria  could 
not.  Of  the  two  Empires  hers  is  at  once 
the  more  powerful  and  the  more  compact. 
The  Southern  Slavs  are  undoubted  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  have  shown  excellent  ca- 
pacity for  using  it.  In  this  respect  the 
institutions  of  Austria  are,  in  a  degree, 
nearer  to  their  standard  than  the  absolu- 
tism of  Russia.  But  can  these  institutions 
be  said  to  have  made  themselves  at  any 
juncture  favorably  felt  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  Austria,  and,  if  not,  can  this  incidental 
trait  form  an  appreciable  weight  in  the 
scale  ?  Another  most  serious  drawback  to 
Austrian  influence  with  the  Balkan  popu- 
lations is  that  marked  hostility  to  every- 
thing Slavonic  outside  her  own  borders, 
which  secured  for  Turkey  the  stronc:  sym- 
pathies of  the  Magyars  throughout  tne  last 
great  struggle.  In  the  great  particular  of 
race,  Austria  has  a  very  large  Slavonic 
minority  among  her  people,  but  nowhere 
and  in  nothing  does  their  influence  prevail 
against  rival  forces ;  while  Russia  is  a 
genuinely  and  intensely  Slavonic  power. 
In  the  still  greater  particular  of  religion, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  Southern  Churches 
may  not  be  identical  with  that  which  gov- 
erns the  Church  and  State  system  of  the 
North,  and  the  eultus  carried  down  from 
Czar  to  Czar,  yet  the  oneness  of  creed,  of 
tradition,  and  substantially  of  rite,  would 
of  itself  turn  the  scale  against  Austria, 
which  is  essentially  a  Roman  or  Romish 
power,  and  which  seems  unable  to  dibso- 
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elate  its  political  predominaDce  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  from  the  spirit  and  the 
processes  of  a  veiled  proselytism. 

There  is  another  motive,  more  felt  than 
spoken  of,  which  deeply  touches  Russian 
action  in  the  Levant.  Two  Powers  may 
be  said  to  share  between  them  the  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  :  Turkey  and  Russia.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Russia,  however 
destitute  she  may  be  of  lawful  title  to  the 
possession  of  Constantinople,  should  per- 
manently acquiesce  in  that  manufactured 
contrivance  which,  under  the  name  of 
European  law,  imprisons  her  ships  of  war 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  absolutely  denies 
them  the  only  access  which  Nature  has 
furnished  for  them  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic. 

If  this  livalry  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
undeniably  exist,  it  constitutes  an  ample 
account  of  the  motives  which  lead  Austria 
to  seek  to  strengthen  herself,  by  associa- 
tion with  her  more  robust  Northern  sister, 
against  a  military  superiority  to  which  are 
added  on  the  side  of  her  competitor  so 
many  elements  of  advantage.  So  far  we 
may  regret,  but  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
divisions  of  continental  Europe  in  its 
greater  States. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  remaining 
name  of  Italy  the  case  is  reversed.  For 
the  four  other  Powers  we  find  abounding 
circumstances,  which,  as  they  may  sever- 
ally hold,  throw  them  into  certain  com- 
binations or  antagonisms.  But  none  of 
these  have  the  smallest  application  to  Italy. 
Every  maxim  of  policy,  every  suggestion 
of  common  sense,  and  the  dictates  oi  a 
necessity  nothing  less  than  trumpet- 
tongued,  forbid  to  Italy  all  intermixture  in 
Cisalpine  antipathies  or  conflicts.  It  is 
best  to  be  plain  on  these  occasions.  Wo 
will  therefore  not  scruple  to  say  that  the 
appearance  of  Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  no  better  than  a  gigantic  piece  of  po- 
litical tomfoolery,  which  is  so  strange  as 
to  be  grotesque,  and  which  would  even  bo 
comic  if  it  were  not  ruinous.  But  there 
she  is,  and  the  fact  of  her  presence  is  per- 
haps the  most  signal  illustration  ever  yet 
afforded,  in  the  political  sphere,  of  the 
proverbial  remark  that  fact  is  stranger  than 
fiction. 

When,  by  the  grei^test  master-stoke  of 
the  last  half-century,  the  illustrious  C&vour 
sent  15,000  men  to  the  Crimea,  and  thus 
secured  for  his  country,  at  almost  no  cost 


or  risk,  a  contingent  place  among  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  a  result  was 
achieved  which  was  nothing  less  than 
stupendous  with  reference  to  the  means 
employed.  Never  was  there  such  a  case 
of  good  brickmaking  without  straw. 
Then,  if  ever,  approached  and  arrived  the 
time  when  Italian  statesmen,  in  all  politics 
beyond  their  own  borders,  should  have 
taken  for  their  motto  '*  Rest  and  be  thank- 
ful.'' Italy  had  to  complete,  through  al- 
liances astonishingly  fortunate,  the  work 
of  her  own  integration.  Could  she  not 
rest  content  with  successes  which  were  of 
an  astounding  magnitude,  and  which  were 
principally  due  not  to  herself,  but  to 
others  ?  If  she  goes  on  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  not  hers,  and  to 
court  dangers  that  need  never  threaten 
her,  for  purposes  which  can  only  be  those 
of  selfish  and  thoughtless  aggrandisement, 
her  conduct  is  no  wiser  than  that  of  some 
youngster  at  Monte  Carlo,  whose  early  win- 
nings, by  drawing  him  on  to  greater  and 
yet  greater  risks,  become  the  efScient  cause 
of  his  final  ruin. 

By  the  provisions  of  Nature,  Italy  was 
marked  out  for  a  conservative  force  in  Eu- 
rope. As  England  is  cut  off  by  the  Chan- 
nel, so  is  Italy  by  the  mountains,  from  the 
continental  mass.  There  are  even  those 
who  think  that  the  Alps  form  the  more 
effective  demarcation  of  the  two.  If  Eng- 
land, however,  commits  follies,  they  are 
the  follies  of  a  strong  man  who  can  afford 
to  waste  a  portion  of  his  resources  without 
greatly  affecting  the  sum  total.  She  has 
paid  off  (a  poor  affair)  two  hundred  mill- 
ions of  debt  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
Were  she  (which  God  forbid)  again  to 
raise  her  debt  through  war,  say  even  from 
seven  hundred  millions  to  two  thousand, 
she  would  still  stand  immeasurably  better 
than  she  did  at  that  epoch.  She  has  a 
huge  free  margin,  on  which  she  might 
scrawl  a  long  list  of  follies  and  even  crimes, 
without  damaging  the  letter-press.  But 
where  and  what  is  the  free  margin  in  the 
cose  of  Italy,  a  country  which  has  con- 
trived in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  peace,  from  the  date  of  her  restored  in- 
dependence, to  treble  (or  something  near 
it)  the  taxation  of  her  people,  to  raise  the 
charge  of  her  debt  to  a  point  higher  than 
that  of  England,  and  to  arrive  within  one 
or  two  short  paces  of  national  bankruptcy  ? 

The  Italian  people  are  as  full  of  virtues 
as  they  are  of  cnarm.     But  Italian  politics 
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are  not  wholly  without  defects  ;  and  among 
these  was  noticeable,  before  Cavoar  pat 
his  strong  hand  to  the  helm,  a  tendency 
to  the  theatrical,  which  has  reappeared  of 
late  years  in  enlai^ed  dimensions.  It  is  a 
line  thing,  be  it  admitted,  when  politics 
are  theatrically  dealt  with,  to  ha?e  npon 
paper  an  army  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  to  see  unsurpassed  iron  men-of-war 
afloat  in  the  Italian  harbors,  at  from  eight 
hundred  thousand  to  a  million  steiling 
each  ;  to  have  Italy,  which  for  so  many 
ages  knew  nothing  of  Germany  except 
from  contact  with  her  iron  heel,  lauded  in 
the  German  press  ;  to  find  the  excellent 
King  Humbert  fSted  (but  not  for  his  ex- 
cellence) and  bepraised  ;  and  when  Signor 
Crispi,  travelling  in  his  suite,  has  an  in- 
terview with  Prince  Bismarck,  to  hear  of 
the  minutes  or  the  hours  during  which 
"the  two  statesmen"  were  closeted  to- 
gether. But  these  are  the  anns  of  cop- 
per, which  Italy  receives  in  exchange  for 
her  arms  of  gold  ;  and  it  requires  no  clos- 
eting to  learn  that  the  inclusion  of  Italy  in 
any  Cisalpine  alliance,  for  or  against 
France,  or  Germany,  or  anybody  else,  is  a 
one-sided  bargain,  the  triumph  of  the 
stronger  over  the  weaker  mind,  and  the 
harbinger  of  downfall  or  of  woe. 

All  this,  however,  undoubtedly  implies 
that  Italy  has  no  enemy  on  this  side  the 
Alps.  By  joining  the  Alliance  she  has 
taken  a  step  which  implies,  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  in  the  judgment  of  her  recent 
Governments,  she  has  one  enemy,  and  that 
that  enemy  is  France.  Sad  as  the  avowal 
may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  two  na- 
tions may  conceivably  go  to  war  as  dog 
and  cat  go  to  war,  with  no  greater  cause, 
and  with  rather  less  title  to  respect.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  deny  that  in  the  surface-opin- 
ion of  one  or  both  countries  there  is  plenty 
of  animosity  afloat,  the  scum  is  thick  upon 
the  face  of  the  cauldron.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  the  indepen- 
dent mind,  or  that  the  popular  masses,  of 
either  nation,  share  these  got-up  or  official 
enmities.  Traditional  hatred  between 
them  there  is  none  :  for  if  the  historic 
record  of  France  toward  Italy  be  not  abso- 
lutely clear,  at  least  it  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  that  of  Austria,  and  of 
Germany,  through  its  relations  with  Aus- 
tria, prior  to  1866.  Italy  sins  against 
policy,  and  sins  also  against  justice^  if  she 
moulds  her  policy  into  hostile  forms  tow- 
ard any  European  State  on  the  ground  of 


events  which  happened  when  her  own 
Governments  were  the  friends  of  the 
stranger,  and  used  him  for  their  evil  pur- 
poses. Plainly  she  ought  to  recollect  the 
great  service  rendered  her  in  1866  by 
Germany,  and  the  yet  greater  service  which 
she  received  from  France  in  1859  ;  a  ser- 
vice still  greater  than  that  of  1866,  because 
he  that  breaks  the  first  link  of  the  captive's 
chains  makes  the  most  effectual  contribu- 
tion toward  his  complete  and  final  freedom. 

It  may  have  been,  and  probably  it  was, 
a  paltry  measure  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
III.  to  exact  from  Italy  a  payment  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  charges  incurred  in 
the  short  war,  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
Savoy,  indeed,  could  under  no  circum- 
stances have  been  moved  in  freedom  and 
harmony  with  a  great  Italian  kingdom, 
but  the  exacted  cession  of  Nice  was  a 
measure  condemned  by  the  liberal  senti- 
ment of  Europe.  These,  however,  are 
simply  limited  deductions  from  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  immeasurable.  They  do  not  cancel 
the  obligation  itself,  and  they  impait  an 
evil  taint  to  any  course  of  action  which 
proves  that  it  has  already  been  forgotten. 

But  the  shining  service  of  1859,  bla- 
zoned on  the  page  of  history,  is  not  the 
only  reason  which  makes  the  accession  of 
Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance  a  matter  of 
mingled  grief  and  marvel  to  those  English- 
men, who  felt  strong  and  early  sympathy 
with  her  upward  and  onward  movement, 
and  rejoiced  in  that  happy  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  Italy  and  their  own 
country,  which  is  reasonably  believed  to 
have  produced  important  and  beneficial  re- 
sults at  certain  junctures  of  European  pol- 
icy. It  is  with  an  earnestness  propoitioned 
to  the  strength  of  their  interest  in  Italy 
that  they  deprecate  and  denounce  what 
seems  to  them,  upon  anxious  considera- 
tion, a  course  of  suicidal  action.  It  is 
suicidal  when  it  happens  to  be  directed 
against  France,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
a  whit  less  irrational  if  it  had  Austria  or 
Germany  for  its  mark.  Animosity,  grow- 
ing into  hostility,  without  cause  both  just 
and  of  adequate  magnitude,  is  a  great  sin. 
There  is  no  such  cause  as  between  France 
and  Italy.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that 
France  behaved  ill  to  Italy  in  Tunis  ;  but 
Italy  never  would  have  set  up  political  prel- 
tensions  there,  were  it  not  for  the  preva- 
lence of  that  theatrical  spirit  which  seemb 
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to  bav'e  been  the  e^il  genias  of  some 
among  her  more  recent  statesmen.  Some- 
times it  is  complained  that  a  section  of 
French  opinion  is  against  her  in  the  vital 
question  of  the  temporal  power.  But  that 
section  is  the  very  same  which  is  in  deadly 
hostility  to  the  French  Republic,  and  which 
onght  to  be  counteracted  by  frankly  cul- 
tivating the  liberal  sympathies  of  the 
French  nation  at  large.  Who  can  say  that 
German  or  Austrian  opinion  will  ultimate- 
ly afford  a  firmer  support  to  Italy  in  the 
Papal  controversy,  than  the  opinion  of 
France  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
the  duty  of  Italy  to  avoid  intermeddling  in 
Cisalpine  conflicts  is  dictated  not  more  by 
political  honor  and  consistency,  than  by 
the  strictest  and  sternest  laws  of  self-pres- 
ervation. Italy  is  an  united  country,  and 
she  derives  her  title  to  national  existence 
wholly  and  absolutely  from  the  doctrines 
of  popular  will.  She  cannot  honorably 
undertake  engagements  which  might  bind 
her  to  aid  in  suppressing  anywhere  popu- 
lar will  by  military  force.  Should  it  hap- 
pen that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  found  to  re- 
main incurably  French  in  sentiment,  that 
France,  listening  to  her  appeal,  should  at 
some  future  time  enter  into  a  struggle 
which,  ex  hypothesis  would  be  a  war  of 
liberation  ;  and  that  Italy  was  found  to 
act  as  a  member  of  a  military  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  stifling  local  freedom, 
even  in  an  area  so  limited  ;  then,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
there  would  be  recorded  against  Italy  one 
of  the  gravest,  one  of  the  most  shocking 
scandals  in  history.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  these  pages  to  incriminate  the 
conduct  of  any  Power,  but  equity  seems 
to  require  the  remark,  since  Italy  is  a  lib- 
eral and  popular  State,  that  France  has  pro- 
moted the  cause,  or  even  fought  the  bat- 
tle, of  liberty  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
She  has  promoted  the  emancipation  of 
Greece,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Spain,  the 
self  government  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Union 
of  the  Dannbian  Principalities  ;  and  some 
of  us  may  now  be  sorry  that  she  was  pre- 
vented, in  1840,  from  advancing  and  ele- 
vating the  status  of  Egypt.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  up  any  similar  record  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  If  such  is  the  state  of  the 
case  on  the  side  of  honor,  feeling,  and 
consistency,  what  aspect  does  it  present 
when  we  examine  it  on  grounds  of  rational 


calculation  ?  Has  she  reason  to  suppose 
that  France  cherishes  the  evil  intention  of 
making  war  upon  her  ?  Or  rather  is  it  not 
plain,  and  beyond  dispute,  that  France  is 
in  a  condition,  wealthy  indeed  and  strong, 
and  perhaps  well  equipped,  but  one  in 
which  she  cannot  afford  to  waste  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  her  resources  ?  Now  there  is 
no  mark  of  waste  so  gross  and  fatuous  as 
to  turn  gratuitously  into  enemies  those 
who  might  be  friends.  To  ascribe  to 
France  in  her  present  position  hostile  de- 
signs against  Italy  is  to  impute  to  her  the 
extreme  of  wickedness  combined  with  the 
extreme  of  folly.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
found  cases  where  such  extremes  have  been 
combined  ;  but  rational  calculation  takes 
for  its  materials  the  usual  forms  of  human 
motive,  and  the  average  of  conduct,  and 
not  those  exceptional  and  prodigious  cases 
which  may  occur,  as  frolics  of  Nature,  once 
in  a  generation  or  a  century.  And  what 
are  the  internal  conditions  under  which 
Italian  statesmen  are  contemplating  an  en- 
terprise, from  which  Don  Quixote  would 
have  shrunk  in  dismay  ?  They  may  be 
set  forth  intelligibly  in  very  few  words. 
First  of  all,  it  seems  plain  that  a  nation's 
infancy  is  not  suited  to  the  efforts  which 
demand  full  maturity  of  strength.  Italy 
is  old  in  the  civilization  of  her  people,  but 
young  in  political  experience.  The  gristle 
has  not  yet  hardened  into  bone.  The 
noblest  charger  must  needs  break  down, 
if  he  have  to  begin  his  campaigning  as  a 
colt.  But  there  is  unhappily  the  yet  more 
commanding  consideration  that  financial 
excesses  have  already  brought  about  a 
premature  decrepitude.  In  peace  Italy  al- 
ready totters  under  a  taxation  truly  afflic« 
tive.  She  has  to  lament  the  prevalence 
among  her  people  of  grinding  though  not 
universal  distress.  The  inexorable  figures 
of  her  public  accounts  demonstrate  that  all 
the  resources,  commonly  husbanded  for 
the  extreme  contingencies  of  war,  have 
been  already  dissipated  amid  the  serenity 
of  perfect  peace.  The  neglect  and  apathy 
of  the  older  Governments,  now  happily  dis- 
placed, left  Italy  under  special  and  urgent 
necessities  of  internal  development,  which 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  devour- 
ing demands  of  her  military  and  naval 
establishments  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  her  ec- 
centric, and  perhaps  unexampled,  foreign 
policy.  And  the  Power  that  has  calmly 
embraced  this  policy,  which  may  be  called 
one  of  dementation,  is  the  very  Power, 
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and  the  only  Power,  that  carries  folded  in 
her  own  bosom  a  foe  sufficiently  formid- 
able to  make  even  such  lessons  of  pru- 
dence, as  might  be  optional  for  others,  im- 
perative upon  her.  Every  enemy  of  Italy 
will  know  that  she  has  to  reckon  a  part  of 
her  population,  doubtless  a  minor,  but 
possibly  a  considerable  and  somewhat 
powerful  part,  who  are  the  Pope's  men 
first,  and  the  King's  men  afterward  ;  and 
that  he  can  negotiate  v^ith  a  great  person- 
age seated  in  the  Vatican,  who  has  the  dis- 
posal of  the  hearts,  and  at  the  critical  time 
perhaps  also  of  the  hands,  of  what  'may 
prove  to  be  a  respectable  fraction  of  Italians. 

Surely  the  statesmen  who,  in  a  state  of 
things  whereof  the  aggregate  is  almost  in- 
tolerable (and  is  worse  each  day  than  it 
was  the  day  before),  can  employ  them- 
selves in  creating  dangers  absolutely  gratu- 
itous, must  be  adepts  such  as  the  world  has 
rarely  seen  in  the  art  of  shutting  their  eyes. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  this  be  a  true 
picture  of  the  case,  then,  in  introducing 
the  Italian  people  into  the  European  con- 
cert,  there  has  only  been  created  a  new  ob- 
stacle to  peace,  instead  of  that  fresh  guar- 
antee of  stable  equilibrium  which  impar- 
tial observers,  forming  their  estimate  from 
the  great  character  and  policy  of  Oavour, 
had  desired  and  hoped  from  the  erection 
of  Italy  into  a  great  Power.  But  there  is 
no  warrant  for  saying  that  the  policy  of 
the  more  recent  Governments  had  received 
its  inspiration  from  the  nation.  The 
theory  of  self-government  is  a  gain  for 
mankind,  but  it  is  a  long  way,  ''a  far 
cry,"  from  the  theory  to  the  perfect  prac- 
tice. Even  in  this  country,  what  multi- 
tudes of  people  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  pressure  not  of  what  is  greatest,  but 
of  what  is  nearest ;  just  as,  if  your  child 
has  the  scarlet  fever,  you  are  more  im- 
pressed  than  by  the  news  that  five  hundred 
people  have  been  drowned  by  a  flood  in 
China. 

A  sleepless  vigilance,  an  incessant  activ- 
ity, a  large  command  and  free  expenditure 
of  time,  constitute  the  conditions  which 
alone  could  enable  the  mass  of  a  people  to 
restrain  all  sectional  forces  and  all  partial 
tendencies,  and  to  determine  from  point 
to  point  the  fashion  in  which  its  own  pub- 
lic interests  are  to  be  handled.  This  ag 
gregate  of  silent  influences  upon  the  State 
is  usually  lodged  in  persons  who  have 
wealth,  or  station,  or  culture.  All  of  these 
imply  command  of  leisure,  and  the  power 


to  make  appropriations  of  time  such  as  the 
multitude  cannot  from  the  pressure  of 
their  daily  necessities  afford.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  people,  we  may  call  these 
persons  of  influence  the  select.  Having 
leisure,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  being  pressed 
by  daily  toil  or  care  for  their  subsistence, 
they  have  a  free  margin  of  time  available 
for  the  constant  supervision  of  political 
affairs,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  have 
in  themselves  great  attractions  for  men  of 
leisure  and  of  easy  circumstances.  The 
nation,  then,  is  divided  into  these  two 
parts  :  the  first,  inferior  in  force  when  di- 
rectly pitted  against  the  otKer  ;  the  second 
superior  in  force,  but  requiring  to  be 
roused  and  drawn  away  from  standing,  and 
more  or  less  imperative,  avocations,  in 
order  to  bring  its  force  to  bear.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  the  facts  are  palpable 
and  salient,  motive  is  proximate  and  ur- 
gent, and  the  atmosphere  well  warmed,  the 
people,  being  awakened,  will  have  their 
own  way.  But  as  to  that  large  proportion 
of  affairs  which  is  either  unimpoitant,  or 
without  salient  and  telling  interest,  or  rec- 
ondite, or  with  issues  hidden  from  view, 
down  to  the  present  day  all  these  affairs, 
which  constitute  the  vast  majority,  have  in 
all  European  countries  been  mainly  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  management  of  the 
leisured  classes.  And  all  this  manifestly 
applies  in  a  particular  degree  to  what  are 
regarded  departmentally  as  foreign  affairs, 
of  which  not  one  but  all  are  of  necessity 
remote  from  the  eye,  and  which  are  for 
the  most  part  only  apprehended  by  a  na- 
tion when  remedies  for  error  are  too  late, 
and  procrastination  is  followed,  and  its  evil 
results  often  aggravated,  by  precipitancy. 

It  is  difficult,  with  the  imperfect  means 
we  possess,  to  say  positively  that  the  Ital- 
ian Government  does  not  in  this  grave  mat- 
ter represent  the  people.  Yet  the  signs, 
as  far  as  they  go,  suggest  that  conclusion. 
Within  no  long  period,  unless  we  are  mis- 
taken. University  students  (who  are  the 
warmest  of  patriots)  have  made  vigorous 
demonstrations  in  this  sense.  The  voice 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  portion 
of  the  press  has  sounded  in  many  quaiters 
to  the  same  effect.  For  example,  in  this 
very  month,  an  emphatic  denunciation  of 
the  policy  has  proceeded  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Alfieri  di  Sost^no.*     No  manifesta- 

•  ITmdeenth    Century,    Sept.    1889:   "Italy 
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tion  of  iDdividual  opiDion  in  that  country 
could  possibly  carry  greater  weight  than 
the  Pensieri  of  lacini,*  one  of  the  few 
Italians  still  surviving  who  have  received 
the  lessons  of  experience  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  great  revolution  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  who  are  qualified  to  point  the  moral 
that  they  teach. 

How  diiferent  might  and  should  have 
been  the  prospects  of  Italy  1  Her  people 
have  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  nationality 
with  a  rapidity  and  a  thoroughness  beyond 
the  highest  expectations  of  their  friends. 
Self-government  at  many  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  coui^try  vindicates  itself,  in 
despite  of  the  enormous  taxation,  by  ma- 
terial and  by  social  developments.  All 
the  hazards  of  a  tremendous  transition 
have  been  faced,  with  a  complete  success. 
The  King  and  the  Queen  reign  in  the 
hearts  as  well  as  over  the  bodies  of  their 
subjects^  It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
either  Wb  Pope  or  the  clergy  (many  of 
whom  are  believed  to  be  liberal)  to  make 
out  a  case  of  practical  grievance  under  the 
existing  system.  The  party  of  reaction 
never  can  be  formidable  to  a  country 
which   has  no  enemies,  and   no    serious 


ground  of  quarrel  with  any  State  or  nation 
in  the  world,  unless  she  herself  chooses 
spontaneously  to  sow  the  dragon's  teeth 
from  which  the  hostile  army  are  to  spring. 
Italy  by  Nature  stands  in  alliance  neither 
with  anarchy  nor  with  Caesarism,  but  with 
the  cause  and  the  advocates  of  rational  lib- 
erty and  progress  throughout  Europe. 
Never  had  a  nation  greater  advantages 
from  soil  and  climate,  from  the  talents  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  ;  never  was  there 
a  more  smiling  prospect  (if  we  may  fall 
back  upon  the  graceful  fiction)  from  the 
Alpine  tops,  even  down  to  the  Sicilian 
promontories,  than  that  which  for  the  mo- 
ment has  been  darkly  blurred.  It  is  the 
heart's  desire  of  those,  who  are  not  in- 
deed her  teachers  but  her  friends,  that  slm 
may  rouse  herself  to  dispel  once  and  for- 
ever the  evil  dream  of  what  is  not  so  much 
ambition  as  affectation,  may  acknowledge 
the  true  conditions  under  which  she  lives, 
and  it  perhaps  may  not  be  yet  too  late  for 
her  to  disappoint  the  malevolent  hopes  ot 
the  foes  of  freedom,  and  to  fulfil  every 
bright  and  glowing  prediction  which  its 
votaries  have  ever  uttered  on  her  behalf. 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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It  seems  strange  that  at  this  advanced 
period  in  the  world's  history  there  should 
still  remain  any  city  of  importance  which 
has  never  jet  been  visited  by  any  European 
now  living.  Nevertheless  the  huge  city 
of  Lh&s4,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  the  Rome 
of  the  vast  family  of  Northern  Buddhists, 
occupies  at  the  present  day  that  unique 
position.  Three  only,  or,  at  the  most, 
four,  natives  of  Europe  during  the  past 
hundred  years  have  managed  to  reach  the 
confines  of  the  mysterious  metropolis.  It 
is  already  forty-five  years  since  the  two  last 
of  these  adventurous  heroes,  the  French 
missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet,  made  their 
residence  of  six  weeks,  and  were  then  ex- 
pelled from  the  Grand  Lama's  stronghold. 
Twenty -five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Abb6  fauc,  the  survivor,  died,  after  giving 
to  the  world  his  charming  series  of  volumes 


*  "  Pensieri  snlla  politica  Italiana. ''  Firenze : 
OIMli.     1889. 
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concerning  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  China. 
In  the  meantime  many  Indian  sportsmen 
have  boasted  in  recent  years  of  having 
**  entered  Tibet  ;"  but  on  cross-examina- 
tion it  is  always  made  evident  that  they 
have  not  penetrated  at  the  furthest  a  dozen 
miles  beyond  the  actual  frontier-lice  of 
Tibet  proper,  even  at  the  Ladak  side  of 
the  country.  As  to  reaching  Lh4s4  itself, 
neither  Englishman,  Frenchman,  nor  Rus- 
sian has  in  our  own  time  advanced  to  with- 
in 200  miles  of  that  coveted  goal.  Alas  ! 
that  the  dauntless  traveller  Pryevalski 
should  have  been  cut  off,  the  dream  of  his 
life  unrealized.  However,  although  no 
European  now  existent  has  ever  been  even 
near  to  the  forbidden  city,  yet  it  is  equal- 
ly strange  that  the  topography,  defences, 
and  general  features  of  Lh4s4,  as  she 
stands  at  the  present  day,  are  tolerably 
familiar  to  several  English  officials  in  In- 
dia. The  very  names  of  the  streets  are  re- 
corded ;  while  two  independently- drawn 
45 
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plans  of  the  city  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government ;  or  were  in  its  hands,  for 
it  is  whispered  that  one — the  most  correct 
— has  been  lost ! 

We  have  been  enabled  to  procure  by  de- 
grees this  recent  and  accurate  account  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Tibet  by  a  some- 
what ingenious  machinery.  At  Darjiling 
there  has  been  established  an  institution 
known  as  the  Bhutia  School,  where  certain 
lads  of  the  Sikkim  clan  of  Tibetans  are 
clothed  and  educated  at  the  Government 
expense.  English  is  taught  them  by  a 
Bengali  master,  and  Tibetan  by  a  resident 
lama.  From  these  a  few  of  the  more  prom- 
ising are  drafted  elsewhere,  to  be  trained 
in  surveying  and  the  use  of  observing  in- 
struments ;  and  ultimately,  if  they  seem 
discreet  and  of  the  proper  metal,  they  are 
despatched  as  secret  explorers  beyond  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  from  the  private  reports 
and  observations  of  these  trained  emissa- 
ries that  at  length  a  fair  half  of  the  inhab- 
ited parts  of  Tibet  has  been  described  and 
mapped  out  with  some  degree  of  minute- 
ness. The  explorers,  from  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people,  usually  succeed  in  deceiving 
the  Tibetan  guards  stationed  at  every  ac- 
cessible pass  along  the  frontier  line.  As 
the  authorities  have  long  ago  become  aware 
of  our  tactics,  when  within  the  forbidden 
land,  the  utmost  guile  is  still  essential. 
But  our  agents  are  true  masters  of  craft. 
Observing  instruments  and  diaries  can  be 
hidden  in  the  cylinders  of  their  prayer- 
wheels,  and  detection  is  rarely  their  lot. 
Thus,  A.  K.  resided  for  a  whole  year  in 
Lh4s4  ;  and  by  the  help  of  his  Buddhist 
rosary  measured  nearly  every  street  in  the 
place.  Again,  through  the  observations 
of  N.  S.,  M.  H.,  and  L.,  the  dimensions 
of  lakes,  heights  of  mountains,  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  for- 
tresses and  towns,  have  been  accurately  de- 
termined and  recorded. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exploring  ad- 
venture of  all  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
This  was  a  secret  enterprise  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indian  Government ;  but 
it  was  the  performance,  not  of  one  of  the 
trained  spies  who  are  of  Tibetan  extrac 
tion,  but  of  a  Bengali,  one  Sarat  Chandra 
D&s.  This  gentleman  was  at  one  time 
headmaster  of  the  Darjiling  Bhutia  school ; 
and  there  he  was  seised  with  a  perfect 
mania  for  the  study  of  the  Tibetan  Ian- 
guage  and   literature.     His  learning  and 


general  abilities  soon  attracted  Government 
notice.  Though  a  Bengali  by  birth  and 
education,  he  acquired  a  marvellous  ac- 
quaintance with  colloquial  Tibetan,  which 
differs  greatly  from  the  literary  language. 
Accordingly  he  was  taken  into  special 
Government  employment ;  and,  although 
holding,  as  he  still  does,  the  nominal  office 
of  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  been  consti- 
tuted ever  since  a  confidential  referee  in  all 
technical  matters  relating  to  Tibet.  In 
the  year  1881  Sarat  Chandra  D4s  offered 
to  undertake  a  secret  journey  to  Lhdsd  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Tibetan  lama.  He  had 
already  accomplished  an  expedition  of  this 
kind,  wherein  he  had  managed  to  reach 
Tashi-lhumpo,  the  second  capital  of  Tibet. 
Having  been  furnished  by  Government 
with  money,  and  with  various  costly  pres- 
ents to  reward  any  great  Tibetan  officials 
who  might  befriend  him,  he  set  out  from 
Darjiling,  on  our  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
one  dark  night  in  November,  1881.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  Sikkim  lama  of  the 
Red  Cap  Buddhist  school,  one  Lama 
U-gyen  Gyats'ho,  a  resident  at  Darjiling. 
The  pair  had  to  leave  Darjiling  and  traverse 
even  the  quasi-friendly  state  of  Sikkioi 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  ;  otherwise  in- 
formation would  have  reached  the  Tibetan 
frontier  before  them  in  the  magical  man- 
ner it  always  does,  and  the  travellers  would 
have  been  inevitably  stopped.  They  en- 
tered Tibet  vi&  Nipal  over  the  dangerous 
Eanglachhen  Pass,  17, 000  feet  high  ;  and, 
after  the  most  arduous  and  surprising  ad- 
ventures, and  after  visiting  many  places 
and  monasteries  hitherto  undescribed« 
Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Dds  at  length  saw  be- 
fore him  the  glittering  domes  of  the  mys- 
terious Lh&s4.  They  resided  in  Lhas4 
not  longer  than  two  weeks,  but  he  seems 
to  have  made  good  use  of  that  time  in 
visiting  everything  that  was  notable,  even 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Grand 
Lama.  His  return  journey  occupied  six 
months  ;  and  he  did  not  reach  Darjiling 
until  the  27th  of  December,  1882.  The 
narrative  of  his  travels  is  really  most  fas- 
cinating reading.  It  was  written  in  the 
outward  form  of  a  confidential  report  to 
Government,  but  has  been  only  privately 
printed  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  made 
public.  K  published  we  believe  it  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of 
travel  ever  written.  Its  simple  narrative 
style — roost  creditable  to  a  Bengali — is  re- 
lieved by  the  introduction,  every  few  pages, 
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of  Tibetan  legendary  lore  of  a  very  inter- 
esting kind.  The  suppression  of  tt.js  nar- 
ration seems  somewhat  of  an  injustice  to 
the  worthy  Babn's  reputation. 

Notwithstanding  governmental  secrecy 
— both  that  which  is  necessary,  and  that 
which  seems  unnecessary — it  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
not  only  to  inspect  copies  of  the  native  ex- 
plorers' reports,  but  also  to  read  the  narra- 
tive communicated  by  Chandra  D4s.  The 
information  thus  derived  has  been,  further, 
supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  lead- 
ing natives  who  have  visited  Tibet.  With 
such  tmstworthy  materials  in  his  hands  and 
head,  the  writer  feels  himself  justified  in 
presenting  to  the  curious  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of  Lh§L%k,  its  buildings  and 
its  inhabitants. 

After  crossing  the  magnificent  valley  of 
the  Yam  Tsang-po,  the  great  west-to-east 
river  which  traverses  Tibet  for  a  length  of 
500  miles,  you  find  yourself  again  in  the 
meshes  of  a  network  of  ravines  and  radiat- 
ing mountain  ranges.     But,  down  into  the 
Tsang-po  from  the  north-east,  making  for 
itself  a    narrow  valley   amid   this  rocky 
region,  there  runs  a  lesser  stream  known 
as  the  Kyi  Chbu,  or  River  of  Happiness, 
which  strikes  the  main  river  in  longitude 
90®  42'.     Some  forty-five  miles  up  this 
branch  stream,   where  the  narrow  valley 
has  widened  out  into  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,   with  the    mountains    frowning  in 
wondrous  embattlements  to  the  north  and 
north -west  and  north-east  of  it,  has  been 
built  the  capital  of  Tibet.     Lh&-84,  or  in 
English  ''the  Seat  of  the  Gods,"  is  well 
situated    in    this  verdant    flowery  plain. 
You  see  its  domes  overlaid  with  gilding, 
flittering  from  afar.     To  the  north-west, 
just  oatside    the    city  proper,   rises  the 
abrupt  conical  hill  known  as  Potala  ;  and 
terraced  on  this  hill  stand  temples  and  pal- 
aces and  chhortens  in   a  curious  jumble. 
Turn  your  eyes  eagerly  toward  those  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  buildings  which  tower  up  yon 
mount ;  for,  encaged  within  one  of  them, 
is  most  certainly  to  be  found  the  central 
object  of  veneration  in  the  Buddhist  world, 
the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  1      And    look 
straight  ahead  of  you,   as  you  ride  due 
«ast  along  the  main  road  to  the  sacred 
city  ;  and,  lo  I  there  is  seen  another  lofty 
mound    crowned    with     domed    palaces. 
That  is  Chokpoi  Ri,  whereon  stands  the 
Waidurya       Ta-ts'ang        (**  Lapis-lazuli 
school  '*),    the     medical     University    of 


Tibet,  where  300  students  are  being  con- 
stantly trained  for  the  profession. 

But  we  are  still  five  miles  from  our 
goal  ;  and  this  plain  which  surioundt 
Lhdsd  deserves  further  attention.  Its  ele- 
vation above  sea-level  is  11 ,600  feet  or  so  ;• 
but  even  that  height  allows  it  to  be  a  val- 
ley compared  with  the  altitudes  we  have 
just  been  traversing — quite  14,000  feet, 
with  here  and  there  a  shoulder  ascending 
to  over  16,000  feet.  The  plain  over  which 
we  are  riding  is  a  wonderfully  fruitful  one. 
It  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  the  Kyi  river, 
and  is  watered,  moreover,  by  another 
smaller  .stream  from  the  north,  the  Toi- 
lung,  which  flows  into  the  Kyi,  just  where 
we  are,  some  five  miles  west  of  Lbas^, 
All  this  land  is  carefully  irrigated  by  means 
of  dikes  and  cross  channels  from  both  riv- 
ers. Fields  of  buckwheat,  barley,  pea, 
rape,  and  linseed  lie  in  orderly  series 
everywhere.  The  meadows  near  the 
water  display  the  richest  emerald-green 
pasturage.  Groves  of  poplar  and  willow, 
in  shapely  clumps,  combine  with  the 
grassy  stretches  to  give  in  places  a  park* 
like  appearance  to  the  scene.  Several 
hamlets  and  villages,  such  as  Cheri,  Dam, 
and  Shing  Dongkhar,  are  dotted  over 
these  lands.  A  fertile  plain  truly  for  a 
besieging  army  ! 

Presently  we  come  to  a  region  of  sub- 
urban character.  Large  and  small  houses 
— shall  we  call  them  **  villas?" — seated 
in  gardens  and  flanked  by  orchards,  the 
homes  to  which  the  non-ecclesiastical  gen- 
try of  Lh4s4  retreat  after  business  hours. 
Immediately  outside  the  city  are  several 
groves  and  parks.  A  large  and  beautiful 
park,  the  Norpu  Linga  (*'  Grove  of  Pre- 
cious Gems"),  abuts  at  the  south-west 
quarter.  The  river  flows  due  east  and 
west  near  the  city,  keeping  an  average 
distance  of  a  mile  from  its  southern 
boundary.  Here  lies  a  marshy  flat  of 
sand-banks  and  dikes,  over  which  the  Kyi 
is  constantly  encroaching  ;  and  canals  and 
embankments  have  been  made  to  save 
Lhdsd  from  submersion. 

And  now  you  are  about  to  enter  the 
magic  city  herself.  She  is  famous  for  her 
gilded  domes  and  gold-plated  spires  ;  and 
as  you  approach  the  gates,  the  morning 
sun  flashes  in  quite  a  splendid  manner  from 
the  burnished  ganjiras  of  the  Ramo-chhe 
and  Cho-khang  temples,  and  is  glinted 
back,  as  from  a  hundred  heliographs,  from 
the  golden  domes  high  up  on  the  Potala 
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hill  to  your  left.  You  enter  Lhdsd  f i  om 
the  west  by  the  Pargo  Kaling  gate.  You 
find  yourself  at  once  in  a  broad  roadway, 
with  trees  planted  boulevard-wise  on  cither 
side,  green  in  foliage  in  spite  of  their  de- 
crepit trunks.  The  houses  which  line  the 
road  are  lofty  and  whitewashed,  roofed  in 
a  very  pretty  fashion  with  Chinese  tiles, 
glazed  and  blue.  Every  house  has  long, 
narrow,  perpendicular  windows,  the  win- 
dow-ledges fringed  below  with  colored 
Rtrips  of  cloth  ;  and  every  house  has  a  tur- 
ret ;  and  from  turret  to  turret  across  the 
road  are  stretched  ropes  strung  with  bits 
of  painted  cloth  in  true  Buddhist  fashion. 
This  first  portion  of  the  town  is  called 
Bana  Shol  and  is  not  considered  to  be 
Lh484  proper,  but  the  lay  town  or  suddar 
bazaar  of  the  schools  and  monastery  build- 
ings in  Potala.  But  here  you  approach 
the  inner  gate  of  the  city — the  entrance, 
as  it  were,  to  the  Kremlin  of  Lh4s4.  You 
cross  a  little  stone  bridge  known  as  the 
Yu-t*ok  Sampa  (or  **  Upper  Turquoise 
Bridge")  and  stand  beneath  a  massive 
gateway.  Now  indeed  you  will  have  small 
chance  of  escaping  detection  if  you  are  at 
all  a  suspicious- looking  character.  Guards 
are  stationed  at  this  gate  to  interrogate  all 
new-comers  or  unknown  persons.  Once 
over  the  bndge  and  through  the  archway, 
the  glazed-roofed  houses  and  trees  disap- 
pear. You  are  in  a  street  of  shops  ;  many 
of  which,  it  is  apparent,  are  kept  by 
Chinamen.  This  is  a  pastry-cook's.  It 
is  a  much  more  inviting  establishment  than 
an  Indian  confectioner's  would  be.  Verv 
low,  cushioned  seats,  six  inches  or  so  in 
height,  are  ranged  round  a  room  within  ; 
and  here  the  Chinaman's  Tibetan  wife  will 
place  a  ridiculous  little  doll's  table  beside 
you.  On  this  she  sets  a  cup  and  a  shaluk, 
or  slop'basin.  She  next  brings  a  ckambin^ 
or  tea-pot,  and  thence  pours  forth  a  steam- 
ing jorum  of  Tibetan  tea — a  mess  of  tea 
and  butter  and  salt,  all  churned  up  together 
into  a  seething  and  not  unpleasant  decoc- 
tion. With  the  tea — or  solchd,  as  the 
woman  terms  it,  using  the  respectful  desig- 
nation for  the  beverage — you  may  have 
sweet  twisted  biscuits,  made  of  sugar  and 
^gg  1  ^^  *  hoyf]  of  barley-meal  to  make 
into  huge  soft  dough-balls  in  your  tea. 
Other  dainties  are  bre-silf  or  hot  buttered 
boiled  rice,  served  with  sugar  and  dried 
apricots  ;  mok-mo,  or  balls  of  finely-chop- 
ped meat  cooked  in  a  thin  crust  of  pastry  ; 
gyd-t^ukf  or  Chinese  broth,  which  is  made 


from  a  sort  of  portable  soup-compound  of 
egg  and  flour  and  minced  mutton,  and  can 
be  bought  in  solid  form  and  carried  about 
with  you  ;  and  p'tng-shd  or  meat-curry. 
If  you  wish  for  comestibles  less  reckerchS 
you  can  go  into  the  neighboring  Sa-khang 
or  Tibetan  restaurant  and  have  the  more 
vulgar  p^dk-fukoT  barley-gruel,  yak- beef, 
dried  or  fresh,  boiled  mutton,  minced  rad- 
ishes, and  dried  mutton  with  barJey-flour 
dumplings.  Thick  dried  curds,  or  sol-aho, 
are  always  to  be  had  here.  Most  cuatom- 
ers,  it  should  be  remarked,  produce  from 
among  the  filthy  rags  within  the  bosom  of 
their  cloaks  their  own  p^orpa^  or  basin- 
cups,  and  will  take  tea,  soup,  minced 
radishes,  and  gruel  successively  from  it 
without  any  cleansing  of  the  vessel  io  be- 
tween. Yak-beef  is  the  favorite  meat ; 
for  Tibetans  have  no  Hindu  prejudices. 
The  prices  at  the  Sd-khang  are  low  :  a  kh& 
{\\d,)  or  at  most  a  kamia  (2^.)  ;  while 
two  tanka  {Is.  Sd,)  will  feed  a  large  party 
sumptuously. 

Other  shops  in  the  street  are  carpet  and 
rug  stores,  cup  and  bowl  stores,  tea-brick 
sellers,  silversmiths,  second-hand  clothes 
dealers'  emporiums — the  latter  most  evil- 
smelling  dens.  In  front  of  every  shop 
stands  a  pedestal  of  dried  clay,  shaped  at 
the  top  into  a  bulbous  tapering  structure, 
like  a  miniature  Burmese  pagoda.  In  the 
hollow  top  incense  is  burned  to  propitiate 
the  many  terrific  deities  in  tihe  Tibetan 
Buddhist  calendar.  Many  of  the  shops  in 
Lh4s4  are  kept  by  Nipalese  merchants,  who 
are  all  good  Buddhists  ;  but  their  prem- 
ises will  not  be  found  in  this  first  street, 
the  Nipalese  shops  standing  in  fine  array 
in  the  T'omse  Gang,  the  great  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Chokhang,  or  principal 
temple  in  Lh4s4,  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  street  we  are  traversing.  The 
Kashmiri  tradesmen  are  Mussulmans,  and 
are  toleiated  in  this  stronghold  of  Buddh- 
ism for  their  mercantile  talents.  These 
latter  are  styled  contemptuously  **  La  Io," 
and  are  suffered  to  have  a  mosque,  known 
as  the  Kh4-chhe  Lha-khang  (*'  Kashmir 
god-house"J,  outside  the  city. 

But  it  is  nigh  time  to  notice  the  living 
beings  in  these  thoroughfares.  Gendun  pa, 
or  clergy,  of  every  degree  swarm  in  great- 
er plenty  even  than  do  ecclesiastics  in 
Malta.  Here  are  go-nyen  and  lamas  and 
d^was  (theological  students),  and  now  and 
then  a  great  khempo,  or  incarnate  abbot. 
Riding  on  sorry  ponies  along  the  knes  and 
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streets  are  continually  to  be  met  fresh  ar- 
rivals from  every  district  in  Tibet.     These 
are   orthodox  lamas  from  Tashi-Ihumpo, 
draped  in  ample  yellow  robes,  and  each 
wearing  a  coarse  piece  of  red  silk  on  the 
crown   of  the   head.     Those   others   are 
Laddki  travellers  just  arrived  from  Le,  600 
miles  away  ;  they  are  clad  in  rough  and 
dirty   sheepskins.     Now    comes  a  Palpo 
merchant  from  Kho  bom,   the  capital  of 
Nipal  ;  he   on   a   pony^  and  his  servants 
stalking  ahead  of  him,  tbe  first  of  them 
carrying  over  his  shoulder  a  long  lance, 
from  which  flutters  a  red  streamer.     These 
wild-looking  tall  men,  with  unkempt  locks, 
are  pilgrims  from  Khams  on  the  Chinese 
border.     They  are  born  highwaymen  and 
robbers,  but  are  Buddhists  of  the  fiercest 
sincerity,  and  are  noted  for  their  savage 
fidplity  if  you  happen  to  lay  them  under  a 
personal      obligatiob.      Heavy    big-faced 
Mongol  Tartars  are  also  to  be  seen,   but 
they  usually  arrive  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year  in  one  large  body  by  caravans 
from  Urga,  Sachu,  and  Kokonur.     New- 
comers are  remarked  upon  in  the  most  free- 
and  easy  manner  by  the  loungers  in  the 
streets  ;    and,    whenever  the  opportunity 
of  a  pause  in  their  progress  occurs,   are 
generally  accosted  and  cross-examined  by 
the  curious.     Each  nationalitv  has  its  own 
common  lodging  house,  often   large  ram- 
bling buildings  in  filthy  by-lanes.     The 
more  important  vinitors  are  housed  in  the 
monasteiies   or  in   the  town  mansions  of 
the  nobility.     What  we  wish  to  lay  stress 
on  is  this  incessant  influx  and  departure  of 
yisitors  in  the  sacred  city.     The  traversers 
of  the  streets  on  ordinary  days  are  mainly 
of  this  class,  more  especially  when  some 
important  festival  or  grand  function  is  ap- 
proaching. 

A  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  free- 
dom with  which  women  of  all  grades  go 
about  from  place  to  place  ;  in  the  shops, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  vaulted  eutries  which 
give  access  to  every  dwelling-house.  The 
Tibetan  female  is  an  independent  and 
buxom  dame,  very  unlike  her  Hindu  sis- 
ter across  the  border.  Her  frame  is  wpH- 
knit  and  sturdy  ;  she  can  carry  any  weight 
you  like  on  her  back.  Moreover  there  is 
a  jollity  about  her  smile  and  general  de- 
portment which  would  be  very  engaging 
if  she  made  herself  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  wash  bowl.  Though 
she  rarely  uses  water  for  ablutionary  pur- 
poses,  the  black  stains  which  cover  the 


Tibetan  woman's  face  are  not  due  to  dirt. 
It  is  a  custom,  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
strict  law  enacted  200  years  ago,  for  all 
the  adult  females  to  stain  their  faces  with 
blotches  of  a  black  dye  styled  tut  ja.  This 
disfigurement,  which  originally  was  order- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  female  face  to  the 
other  sex,  forms  almost  a  complete  disguise 
to  the  countenance.  In  reality  a  Tibetan 
girl's  face  is  most  comely  and  pretty.  Be- 
fore the  blackening  process,  her  cheeks  are 
as  picturesquely  ruddy  as  any  Scotch  las- 
sie's ;  and,  as  the  pigment  wears  ofE,  the 
ripe  wall-fruit  glow  which  the  keen  moun- 
tain air  insists  on  producing  is  continually 
to  be  seen  overcoming  the  sooty  patches. 
Higher-class  Tibetan  women  frequently 
traverse  the  streets  of  Lh4s4  on  small  white 
horses,  seated  astride  the  animal's  back. 
They  generally  have  intellectual  faces,  and 
are  often  in  truth  highly  educated  and 
learned.  Every  better-class  female  in  the 
streets  of  Lh4s&  wears  a  head-dress  called 
a  pd'tuk,  not  unlike  an  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish  travel  lingf-cap  with  long,  turned -down 
ear-flaps.  This  is  often  studded  with  tur- 
quoise and  pieces  of  coral  ;  sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  State  councillor 
(K4lon),  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls. 
Its  use  is  very  ancient.  Another  charac- 
teristic part  of  the  women's  dress  is  the 
bib  or  breast-cover,  styled  pangden. 

However,  it  is  as  the  head  centre  of 
northern  Buddhism — as  the  Rome  of  the 
Buddhists  of  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia 
— that  this  wondrous  city  of  Lhds^  ought 
chiefly  to  be  viewed.  The  whole  place, 
at  least  ostensibly,  is  given  up  wholly  to 
religion  and  to  nothing  else.  Not  within 
the  city  walls  but  outside  it,  flanking  and 
supporting  it,  as  it  weie  with  moral  but- 
tresses, stand  the  great  props  and  founda- 
tions of  its  religious  life.  The  mighty 
monasteries,*  all  of  historic  lineage,  where 
the  majority  of  lamas  are  trained,  have 
been  erected  a  f'^.w  miles  distant  from  this 
centre.  Approaching  Lh4s4  from  the 
west,  ^vQ  miles  from  the  city  gate,  we 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  famous  Dai- 
pung  monastery,  which  stands  upon  a  com- 
manding hill.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great 
Gelukpa  foundations  containing  four  rich- 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  inaocuracy  of  pub- 
lished information  concerning  Tibet,  we  read 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Popu/ar  E'^cychpcedia-: 
* '  At  Lhiisa  alone  are  3,000  monasteries  !' '  The 
real  number  in  this  city  and  its  sabarbs  is  16. 
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\y  endowed  schools  (ta-ts'ang)  for  the 
Ktudy  of  philosophical  Buddhism,  and  giv- 
ing shelter  and  tiaining  to  7,000  monks 
and  students  at  once.  Two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Lhkr^k  is  Sera  monastery,  stated 
to  harbor  6,000  gendunpa.  Again,  some 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  the  city, 
built  on  the  Wangkhor  hill,  is  the  renown- 
ed Galdan  Lamasary  founded  by  Tsong- 
khapa  himself,  the  abhot  of'  which  ranks 
ecclesiastically  next  after  the  Grand  or 
l)alai  Lama.  The  number  of  inmates  here 
is  3,200.  The  beads  of  these  monasteries 
are  all  Khempoes,  and  are  held  to  have 
within  their  bodies  the  transmigrated  spir- 
its of  various  historic  personages,  who 
Were  themselves  each  the  incarnation  of 
some  deity  or  Bodhipattva.  The  Dai-pung 
monks  are  notorious  for  getting  up  frays 
and  orgies  in  the  city,  and  murders  are 
continually  being  laid  to  their  charge  ; 
on  the  other  hand  many  are  well-read 
Sanskrit  scholars,  deeply  versed  in  Tantrik 
lore.  But  the  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
system  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  revolves,  re- 
aides  not  in  the  huge  lamasaries,  but  be- 
neath those  gilded  domes  upon  the  Potala 
bill,  just  immediately  without  the  sacred 
city.     We  refer  to 

The  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa. 

Every  Tibetan  or  Mongolian  with  any 
fimbition  in  hid  soul  lives  in  hope  of  being 
one  day  permitted  to  see  the  Kyap  gon,* 
the  Ocenn  of  Wisdom,  the  Vice  regent  of 
Buddha  upon  earth,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Blessed  Eleven  faced  Chenrdisi,  known 
to  Mongols  and  Chinese  as  the  Dalai  Lama, 
and  to  Englishmen  as  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Lh4s4.  This  unutterable  being  is  nomi- 
nally  temporal  monarch  of  all  Tibet  and 
spiritual  monarch  of  all  Buddhadom  ; 
above  thePanchhen  Lama  of  Tashilhumpo 
and  above  the  Khntuktu  of  Urga.  The 
special  protector  of  Tibet  in  the  Buddhist 
heavens  is  held  to  be  the  Dhyani  Bodhisat- 
twa  Chenrdisi.  He  is  not  considered  to 
have  attained  unto  full  Buddhahood,  but 
has  voluntarily  permitted  himself  to  con- 
tinue in  successive  incarnations  upon  earth 
in  order  to  extend  the  blessings  of  Nirvana 
to  all  mortal  beings.  He  is  hold  to  be  in- 
carnate in  the  successive  Dalai  Lamas  of 
Lhds4,     Whenever  a  Dalai  Lama  dies  (not 

♦  Kyap  gon,  or  **  the  protector,*'  is  the  fa- 
miliar title  given  by  the  popnlace  to  the  Grand 
Lama,  bnt  his  official  Tibetan  name  is  Gya  ts'o 
^impo-chhe. 


that  his  death  is  ever  admitted  as  a  posu- 
bility  in  Buddhist  circles)  the  karma  or 
psychic  essence  of  the  blessed  Chenr&isi 
will  reappear  within  a  year  in  some  un- 
know  infant  whose  identity  is  discovered 
by  certain  prescribed    magical   methods. 
Until  each  new  Dalai  Lama  reaches  the  age 
of   eighteen,    his   temporal    authority    is 
wielded  by  the  Desi  or  Regent  of  Tibet. 
By  a  singular  monotony  of    events — or 
shall  we  say  plainly  by  the  rascality  of  the 
Regent — during  the  past  sixty  years  not 
one  of  these  poor  youths,  clothed  in  this 
mockery  of  power  and  holiness,  has  been 
suffered  to  survive  his  eighteenth  birthday  ! 
Thus  the  kingship  of  the  Dalai  Lama  has 
become    in  recent    years  nothiner   bat   a 
name ;    the   sceptre    beirg    continaously 
wielded  by   his  villainous  guardian    who 
(under  Chinese  pressure)  scruples  not  to 
poison  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  throne. 
The  name  of  the  present  Grand  Lama  of 
Lhds4  is  Ngag  Dbang  Bio  Bzang  Thub- 
idan    Kgya-mtsho    (pronounced     **  Ngak 
Wang  Lobsang  T'up-den  Gya-ts'o"),  and 
he  was  **  discovered  "   in  the  year  1875, 
being  then   one  year  old.     His  age  now 
(1889)  is  therefore  fifteen  years  ;  and  if 
the  present  Regent  is  as  big  a  rascal  as  his 
two   predecessors,  the   time   of  the  poor 
youth's  continuance   in  deified   splendor 
upon  earth  is  now  drawing  very  short.     He 
who  went   immediately  before    him,  the 
Grand  Lama  P'rin  Las  Rgya-mtsho,    who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  year 
1874,  lies  beneath  avast  tomb  plated  with 
thin  sheets  of  gold  on  the  Potala  Hill. 
Sarat  Chandra  I)4s  was  allowed  to  see  the 
youth  who  still  so  pathetically  sits  as  joint 
god  and  king  of  many  million  human  be- 
ings.    He  says  : — 

We  were  seated  on  mgs  spread  in  about  eight 
rows,  my  seat  being  in  the  third  row,  at  a 
distance  of  abont  ten  feet  from  the  Grand 
Lama's  throne,  and  a  little' to  his  left.  There 
was  perfect  silence  in  the  grand  hall.  The 
state  officials  walked  from  left  to  right  with 
serene  gravity,  as  becoming  their  exalted  rank 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Vice-regent  of 
Buddha  on  earth.  The  carrier  of  the  incense- 
bowl  (suspended  by  three  golden  chains \  the 
Head  Steward  who  carried  the  royal  golden 
teapot,  and  other  domestic  officials  then 
came  into  his  holiness's  presence,  standing 
there  motionless  as  pictures,  fixing  their  eyes, 
an  it  were,  on  the  tips  of  their  respective  n^^ses. 
The  great  altar,  resembling  an  oriental  throne 
pillnred  on  lions  of  carved  wood,  was  cov- 
ered with  costly  silk  scarfs ;  and  on  this  his 
holiness,  a  child  of  eight,  was  seated.  A  yel- 
low mitre  covered  the  child's  head,  his  person 
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was  robed  in  a  yellow  mantle  ;  and  he  sat 
oroas-legged,  with    the    palms  of   his  hands 
joined  together  to  bless  us.     In  my  turn  I  re- 
ceived his  holinesa's  benodiotion  and  snryeyed 
bia  divine  face.     I  wanted  to  linger  a  few  sec- 
onds in.  the  saored  presence,  bat  was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  others  displacing  me  by  pnsh- 
ing  me  gently.    The  princely  child  possessed 
a  really  bright  and  fair  complexion,  with  rosy 
cheeks.     His  eyes  were  large  and  penetrating. 
The  ont  of  his  face  was  remarkably  Aryan, 
though  somewhat  marred  by  the  obliquity  of 
his   eyes.     The   thinness  of   his  person  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  court,  of  his  religious  duties,  and  of 
ascetic  observances  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected since  taking  the  tows  of  monkhood. 
.  .  .     When  all  were  seated   after  receiving 
benediction,  the  Head  Steward  poured  tea  into 
his  holiness* s  golden  cup  from  the  golden  tea- 
pot.    Four  assistant  servers  poured  tea  into 
the  cups  of  the  audience.     Before  the  Grand 
Lama  lifted  his  cup  to  his  lips  a  grace  whs 
solemnly  chanted.    Without  even  stirring  the 
air  by  the  movements  of  our  limbs  or  our 
clothes,  we  slowly  lifted  our  cups  to  our  lips 
and  drank  the    tea,  which  was    of  delicious 
flavor.     Thereafter  the  Head  Butler  placed  a 
golden  dish  full  of  rice  in  front  of  his  holi- 
ness, which  he  only  touched  :  and  its  contents 
were  then  distributed.     I  obtained  a  handful 
of  this  consecrated  rice,  which  I  carefully  tied 
in  one  comer  of  my  handkerchief.    After  grace 
had  been  said,  the  holy  child,  in  a  low  indis- 
tinct voice,  chanted  a  hymn,  which  I  under- 
stood to  be  a  blessing  for  the  translation  of 
the  soul  of  the  late  head  of  the  Meru  monas- 
tery, in  whose  honor  we  were  a-asembled.  to 
the  mansion  of  Devachen.     Then  a  venerable 
gentleman  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
row  of  seats,  and  addressing  the  Grand  Lama 
as  the  Lord  Chenr&isi  Incarnate,  recited  the 
manv  deeds  of  mercy  which  that  patron  saint 
of  Tibet  had  vouchsAfed  toward  its  benighted 
people.     At  the  conclusion  he  thrice  prostrat- 
ed himself  before  his  holiness,  when  a  solemn 
pause  followed  ;  after  which  the  audience  rose, 
and  the  Grand  Lama  retired. 

The  buildings  on  Potala  are  most  exten- 
•  aive,  and  form  a  perfect  labyrinth,  piled, 
in  the  rao«t  extraordinary  grouping,  up  the 
steep  face  of  the  hill.  The  entire  hill,  in 
fact,  is  covered  with  towering  palaces,  and 
halls,  and  temple-like  structures  surmount- 
ed by  domes  and  spires  ;  leading  by  pas- 
sages and  by  ladders  the  one  into  the 
other.  A  large  cloistered  building  at  the 
base  of  the  ascent  is  the  Namgyal  Ta- 
ts'angy  which  is  the  monastery  to  which 
the  Grand  Lama  is  especially  accredited  in 
his  character  of  monk.  At  the  eastern 
gateway  of  Potala  is  a  long  hall  into  which 
one  can  ride,  ending  with  flights  of  long 
steps,  up  which  you  also  ride  until  you 
reach  a  landing  where  stands  a  monolith 
known    as  the  Boring  Nangma.     From 


thence  yon  ascend  by  means  of  long 
wooden  ladders  ;  when  you  gain  the  ground 
floor  of  the  famous  Red  Palace,  a  structure 
which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nine  stories 
above  the  height  you  have  already  reach- 
ed. The  tombs  of  the  Grand  Lamas,  the 
Dodpal  Mint,  and  the  Tse  Lobta,  a  supe- 
rior school  for  lads  destined  to  the  monastic 
life,  are  among  the  erections  on  the  hill. 
The  Grand  Lama,  it  should  be  understood, 
does  not  always  reside  on  Potala.  He 
sometimes  retires  for  change  to  the  Norpu 
Linga  park,  on  the  south-western  skirts  of 
Lh4s4.  Here  there  is  a  palace  for  his  ac- 
commodation. 

The  Ramo  Chhe  Temple. 

A  road  known  as  the  Lingkhor  Road 
circles  completely  round  Lh4s4.  Every 
pilgrim  to  the  city  on  arrival  should,  as  a 
religious  duty,  circumambulate  the  whole 
place  by  means  of  this  road,  carefully  keep- 
ing his  right  side  turned  toward  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Potala  Hill  faces  the  Ling- 
khor Road  ;  and  proceeding  eastward  from 
the  sacred  gates,  in  a  little  over  a  mile, 
you  come  to  the  gateway  of  the  venerable 
shrine  known  as  Ramo  Chhe.  It  was  built 
more  than  1,200  years  ago,  by  theChinei^e 
wife  of  king  Srong-tsan  Gampo  ;  and  a 
crystal  palace  of  Lu,  or  serpent-gods,  is 
believed  by  the  vulgar  to  exist  beneath  its 
foundations,  and  the  temple  was  erected 
to  counteract  their  evil  influence.  A  very 
ancient  Image  of  Dolma,  carved  in  tui- 
quoise,  and  another  of  a  former  Buddha 
Mikyo  Dorje,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
veneration  here,  in  addition  to  the  tombs 
of  the  famous  king  and  his  Chinese  wife, 
who  are  alleged  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
shrine.  Several  extraordinary  gfiigies  in 
precious  materials  of  Khadoroa  or  witches, 
often  referred  to  by  the  poet  Milat&ipa, 
are  noticeable.  The  temple  is  three  stories 
high,  and  bears  an  ancient  Chinese  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  fa9ade. 

The  Cho-Khanq. 

This  temple  is,  as  it  were,  the  cathedral 
of  Lh4sA.  Its  fame  has  spread  every- 
where throughout  Central  Asia,  and  it  is 
the  first  point  to  which  the  new-comer  hur- 
ries. It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city,  in  the  great  square  at  the  head  of 
the  main  thoroughfare  from  Yu-t'ok 
Sampa.  Circumambulation  of  shrines, 
propitiating  malignant  deities,  and  revolv- 
ing the  khorlOf  or  prayer-wheel  in  which 
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the  invocations  to  Chenr&isi  are  enclosed,* 
comprise  nearly  all  the  daties  charged  on 
the  ordinary  non-philosophical  Buddhist. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  visiting  of  holy 
places  on  great  festival-days  to  make  salu- 
tation to  the  various  deities  setup  therein. 
This  ceiemony  is  styled  chhoi-jal  ;  and  the 
person  who  performs  it  goes  to  the  shrine 
aimed  with  a  bundle  of  incense- sticks  and 
a  pot  of  butter,  with  perhaps  some  pres- 
entation scarfs.  He  shows  his  respect 
for  the  different  sacred  beings  represented 
by  depositing  lumps  of  his  butter  in  the 
lamp-bowl  of  liquid  grease  which  stands 
with  floating  wick  burning  in  front  of 
each  ;  while  the  scarfs  are  presented  to 
the  deities  just  as  they  would  be  in  Tibet 
on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  honored  friends. 
The  Cho-khang  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
making  chhoijal ;  for  no  such  marvellous 
collection  of  deities^  unique  effigies,  and 
holy  relics  exists  anywhere  else  save  there  in 
this  ganglion  of  halls  and  chapels.  You 
enter  the  buildings  through  a  mean-look- 
ing colonnade,  and  find  yourself  immedi- 
ately in  the  presence  of  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  place — a  life-size  figure  of  Buddha, 
profusely  gilded  with  thick  gold,  and  jew- 
elled with  costly  gems.  It  is  very  ancient 
and  held  to  be  unique,  in  that  it  represents 
the  Buddha  as  he  appeared  when  only 
twelve  years  old.  Everybody  makes  the 
profoundest  prostrations  to  this  image,  and 
it  is  spoken  of  as  Gho-wo  Rimpo-chhe, 
**the  most  precious  master"  and  the 
'*  Lord  Buddha,"  as  if  it  were  a  still  liv- 
ing being  present  in  the  flesh.  A  marvel- 
lous ima^e  of  the  Eleven-faced  Chenr4isi, 
in  one  of  the  side-chapels,  is  the  next  most 
important  effigy.  And  then  comes  a  life- 
sized  staipe  of  the  reformer  Tsong-khapa 
set  up  in  a  chamber  with  iron  gratings  to 
prevent  you  from  entering.  Other  curios- 
ities are  the  stone  slab  on  which  king 
Srong-tsan  Gampo  and  his  two  chief 
wives  used  to  sit  and  bathe  ;  some  frescoes 
on  the  wall  alleged  to  have  been  painted 
with  the  blood  which  oozed  from  that 
same  king's  nose  ;  images  of  the  seven 
past  Buddhas  ;  and  a  strange  lump  of  rock 
which  is  believed  to  prevent  the  Kyi  river 
from  washing  away  Lh4s4.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, the  various  chapels  are  filled  with  in- 
numerable figures  of  Buddhas,  gods,  god- 

*  The  prayer-wheel  contains  the  sentence 
Om  mani  padme  hum  repeated  several  hundred 
times.  This  is  on  invocation  not  to  Buddha 
but  Ohenrfiisi. 


desses,  and  saints  ;  some  are  in  solid  sil- 
ver, others  of  bronze,  others  of  sandal- 
wood. Paldan  Lha  mo  (a  goddess)  is 
represented  by  one  of  the  most  grotesquely 
terrific  figures  imaginable,  with  a  face  so 
horrible  that  it  is  always  kept  veiled. 
The  king  of  the  serpent-gods  and  Tamdin 
are  also  savage-looking  ogres.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  this  vast  labyrinth  of  shrines  is 
the  herds  of  mice  to  be  seen  rnnniog  about 
everywhere,  even  when  the  place  is 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  people  tramping 
in  solemn  circumambulation  round  each 
important  effigy.  These  mice  are  said  to 
hold  the  transmigrated  souls  of  deceased 
lamas,  and  are  never  molested. 

In  the  great  courtyard  of   this  temple 
are  ranged  some  curious  statues  of  men 
famous  in  the  history  of  Tibet,  and   who 
are  considered  still  capable  of  affording 
help  and  protection  when  invoked.      One 
of    these   statues   represents    T'ang-tong 
Gyal-po,  celebrated  for  having  (circa  1420 
A.D.)  built  eight  chain  bridges  over  the 
Yarn   Tsang-po,  which  still  survive.     Of 
this  public- spirited  character,  the  kunyer^ 
or  image  keeper  of  the  Cho-khang,  relates 
a   quaint   story.      T'ang-tong,    it   seems, 
feared  the   miseries   of   this   world  very 
much,  having  inhabited  it  in  former  exist- 
ences.    Accordingly  he  managed  to  remain 
this  time,  before  birth,  sixty  years  in  his 
mother's  womb.     There  he  sat  in  profound 
meditation,  concentrating  his  mind  most 
earnestly  on   the  well-being   of  pll  living 
creatures.     At  the  end  of   sixty  years  he 
began  to  realize  that,  while  meditating  for 
the  good  of  others,  he  was  neglecting  the 
rather  prolonged  sufferings  of  his  mother. 
He  forthwith  quitted  the  womb,  and  came 
into  the  world  already  provided  with  gray 
hair.     Just  after  birth  he  made  the  pro-- 
foundest  salutations  to  his  mother,  whom 
he  thus  addressed  :  **  Mother,  pardon  me 
for  all  your  sad  hours  ;  but  I  was  exceed- 
ingly comfortable   during    my  long  stay 
within  you."     After  adding  that  there  ex- 
ist no  such  comfortable  quarters  for  resi- 
dence in  this  world  as  those  he  had  just 
quitted,    he   sat   down  cross-legged,    ab- 
sorbed  in   meditation.     People    were   at 
once  struck  with  the  beautv  of  his  skin, 
like  that  of  an  infant,  in  spite  of  his  gray 
hairs,  and  with  the  fragrance  he  exuded, 
which  was  that  of  the  lotus.     He  remained 
thus  seven  days,  during  which  time  his 
body  grew  to   the   stature   of    a    youth. 
Still  sitting  cross-legged  another  week,  he 
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attained  the  size  of  a  man.  He  then  at 
length  got  up,  put  clothes  on,  and  began 
to  lecture  on  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Buddhists. 

•    Other  Ecclesiastical  Institutions 

in  Lhdsd  are  the  four  great  monastic  estab- 
lish menta  known  as  the  Four  Lings.  These 
monasteries  might  be  termed  * '  peculiars, ' ' 
having  exempt  jurisdiction  and  other  privi- 
leges, \%hile  their  revenues  are  princely. 
The  Four  Lings  of  Lhdsd  are  Tan-gyai- 
ling,  Kdn-du-iing,  Ts'e  chhok-liug,  and 
Ts'oinoi-ling  ;  and  the  mighty  Desi,  or 
Regent  of  Lh^si,  is  alvrays  chosen  from 
the  heads  of  these  establishments,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  The  present  Regent  of 
Tibet  is  the  abbot  of  Kun-du-Iing,  Lama 
Ta  Ts'ak  Rimpochhe.*  The  Meru  Td 
Chhoi  de  is  also  an  important  monastery  in 
the  city. 

pRivir  Council  and  Government. 

Lh4s4  is  possessed  of  a  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice and  Government  Council  Chamber,  as 
august  as  in  any  other  capital  city.  How- 
ever, the  same  personages  8it  as  privy 
councillors  and  as  supreme  judges  ;  and  in 
the  same  building,  the  K&shdk.  More- 
over when  we  examine  who  the  councillors 
are,  we  shall  find  that  the  government  is 
not  so  exclusively  clerical  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  Council  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  Su- 
preme Government  is  termed  the  Kdshdk 
Lben-gjai,  and  consists  of  the  Regent  and 
five  members,  and  four  of  these  members 
(called  ITd  16 n)  must  he  laymen.  These 
laymen  are  usually  chosen  from  among 
the  higher  military  officers  of  Tibet.  Their 
functions  are  executive  and  judicial.  The 
representatives  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 

*  Since  Hno  made  nse  of  the  term,'all  books 
OQ  Tibet  style  the  Regent  the  "  Nomekhan  of 
Tibet."  The  explanation  of  Hue's  mistaken 
i^iBe  of  the  term  is.  that  when  he  visited  Lh/U& 
the  Regent  happened  to  be  the  Abbot  of  Ts'- 
omoi-ling,  whose  saored  cognomen  is  Nomek- 
han, and  hence  he  and  others  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  Regent's  usual  title  always.  The 
Rent's  real  title  is  the  Desi  or  Sakyong. 


the  two  Ampans,  have  nominally  no  voice 
in  the  council,  but  influence  its  proceed- 
ings by  pressure  upon  the  Regent. 

Popularly  a  member  of  council  is  known 
as  a  Shd'pe,  and  this  is  the  title  which 
used  to  puzzle  people  in  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  our  operations  against  the  Tibet- 
ans. It  means  the  *''  lotus  footed  *'  (Zhabs 
pad),  and  is  sometimes  given  to  other  high 
lay  officials  besides  the  Ea-lons.  Any  one 
of  respectability  appears  to  be  allowed  ad- 
mission to  the  Council  Hall  to  watch  the 
deliberations  of  the  members.  There  they 
sit,  cross-legged  on  sofas,  clad  in  long  rich 
yellow  silk  robes  and  crowned  with  tall 
Mongol  hats,  with  a  large  coral  button  in 
front.  The  inevitable  tea-cup  is  beside 
each,  and  every  now  and  then  is  solemnly 
replenished  by  a  stately  attendant.  In 
other  rooms  the  dung-khor-pa,  or  clerks, 
are  at  work.  They  are  the  civil  servants 
of  Tibet,  and  they,  too,  are  imbibing  tea 
in  the  same  official  manner.  Again  you 
may  enter  the  offices  of  the  Tibetan 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Chhak-zo 
Chhempo.  There  are  other  clerks  regis- 
tering the  receipts  derivable  from  the  land- 
tax,  the  traders'  tax,  the  pig-tax,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  :  and  as  so  mach 
of  it  is  paid  in  kind,  chiefly  in  butter,  tea, 
and  sheep,  these  accounts  must  bo  some- 
what intricate. 

We  come  forth  from  the  K&  sh&k,  and 
are  no  sooner  without  than  we  are  greeted 
with  a  shout.  We  hurry  along,  but  find 
we  are  being  pursued.  A  dozen  men, 
with  filthy  hair  and  foul  ragged  garments, 
rush  up,  headed  by  a  tall  scarlet-clad 
ruffian  in  a  yellow  turban.  We  soon  know 
that  they  are  clamoring  for  alms  and  we 
had  better  comply.  For  these  ft»llows  are 
the  dreaded  Ro-gya-wa,  the  scavengers  and 
corpse-finders  of  Lhasd,  the  pests  of  the 
newly- arrived.  They  have  special  charge 
of  the  Lh&8^  cemeteries,  and  live  in  filthy 
huts  built  entirely  of  the  horns  of  slaugh- 
tered yaks  and  sheep.  To  these  ghouls  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  class  dead  are  delivered 
up.  They  carry  them,  with  horrid  cries, 
to  the  corpse- J ards  outside  the  city,  where 
dogs  and  vultures  are  in  waiting  to  rend 
and  devour.  The  Ro  gya-wa  bury  the 
bones. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

Great  Leadebs.  Histobio  Pobteatts  fbom 
THE  Gbeat  Historians.  Selected  with  Notes 
and  brief  Biographical  Sketches.  By  G.  T. 
Ferris.    New  York  :  D.  Appleion  db  Co, 

A  great  and  disoonraging  difficulty  to  one 
who  surveys  a  conrse  of  historical  stndy,  is 
the  enormous  range  both  in  subjects  and  writ- 
ers.  The  embarrassment  of  riches  is  bewil- 
dering. Of  course  to  the  special  student,  who 
proposes  to  inyestigate  some  particular  field, 
and  who  has  a  large  preparation  for  his  work, 
there  is  no  question  of  hesitation  or  selection. 
But  to  the  general  reader,  fascinated  with  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  of  all  branch- 
es of  literature,  the  confusion  is  almost  mis- 
leading. Many  guides  and  helps  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time,  and  the  volume 
under  notice,  without  professing  any  such  pur- 
pose.  may  be  classed  under  this  head.  The 
compiler  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
wish  to  furnish  to  the  general  reader  a  collec- 
tion of  delightful  and  fascinating  extracts, 
rather  than  to  contribute  a  clew  of  selection  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  more  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, but  the  book  certainly  contributes  to  the 
latter  as  well  as  to  the  former  result.  The 
title  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  collection  of  brilliant  and  vivid  pictures, 
taken  from  the  great  historians  of  the  world, 
which  paint  the  personality  and  character  of 
the  great  men  of  action— soldiers,  statesmen, 
monarchs,  religious  leaders,  etc.,  who  have 
stamped  themselves  ineffaceably  on  the  history 
of  men.  We  are  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  concrete  than  in  the  abstract,  in  what  men 
do  rather  than  in  what  they  think.  At  least 
such  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  not  pro- 
fessed students  of  the  world's  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  thought  carried  into  action,  which 
gives  a  definite  impulse  to  progress.  Follow- 
ing this  idea  the  theory  of  the  compiler  has 
been  to  deal  only  with  those  characters  who 
were  men  of  action,  even  though  in  some  cases 
they  were  thinkers  and  idealists  as  well.  No 
reader  of  history  with  any  flash  of  imagina. 
tion  ever  fails  to  try  to  conceive  for  himself 
some  notion  of  the  appearance,  the  manner, 
the  individuality  of  saoh  men  as  Csssar,  Mo- 
hamnved,  William  the  Conqueror,  Savonarola, 
Bichelieu,  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Mirabeau,  Napoleon,  etc.  It  is  this  irresisti- 
ble instinct  that  makes  volumes  of  memoirs 


and  historical  gossip  so  enchanting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Ferris  has  borne  this  in  mind 
in  the  selections  he  has  given  us  ;  and  while 
he  has  often  united  with  the  picture  of  the 
man  a  graphic  summary  of  what  he  did.  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  to  use  the  latter 
only  to  throw  light  on  the  former. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  have  been 
to  any  extent  historical  students,  that  many 
great  names  have  been  omitted  which  might 
naturally  have  been  included  in  a  list  of  the 
world's  great  men.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  purpose 
of  the  book  seems  to  include  the  consideration 
of  great  authors  as  well  as  great  topics.  Many 
distinguished  historians  have  written  history 
on  a  plan  which  does  not  admit  of  brilliant 
pictures  of  individuals  ;  who  study  human 
records  with  that  grave  and  austere  spirit 
which  cares  for  principles,  the  philosophy  of 
social  and  political  evolution,  rather  than  for 
those  agents  who  have  been  appointed  by  fate 
to  carry  them  out.  Again,  historians  have 
their  favorites,  on  whom  they  lavish  the  high- 
est excellence  of  their  literary  skill.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  portrait  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  by  that  most  delightful  of  English  histor- 
ical writers,  John  Bichard  Green.  WheD  once 
asked  by  a  friend  what  he  would  wish  to  have 
saved  of  his  literary  work,  if  all  else  should 
be  destroyed,  he  answered  at  once,  **  My  Por- 
traiture of  Qaeen  Elizabeth."  Into  this  his 
interest  and  sympathy  poured  the  finest  es- 
sence of  his  genius.  The  facts  that  some 
great  men  have  not  presented  the  most'  salient 
features  for  picturesque  treatment,  and  that 
brilliant  historians  have  lavished  their  powers 
on  special  subjects,  as,  for  example,  the  case 
stated  above,  Macau! ay* s  sketches  of  Cromwell 
and  William  III.,  Gibbon's  picture  of  Moham- 
med, and  Carlyle*s  study  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  will  naturally  account  for  the  compiler's 
omission  of  some  characters  who  would  nat- 
urally belong  to  such  a  work. 

In  any  case  the  reader  will  find  ample  ma- 
terial to  gratify  both  his  historic  and  literary 
taste.  There  are  portraits  of  some  eighty 
characters,  to  which  twenty-five  historians 
have  contributed  the  most  graphic  efforts  of 
their  genius.  The  sketches  are  short,  and  may 
be  considered  the  plums  in  the  historical  pad- 
ding. Aside  from  the  interest  of  this  book 
to  the  general  reader,  and  its  value  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  historical  study,  it  will  be  found  an 
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admirable  sapplementary  reader  for  the  use 
of  high  schools  thronghont  the  land.  It  is 
probable  that  the  book  will  have  a  special 
Talne  in  this  direction  from  the  literary  excel- 
lence and  the  variety  of  its  contents,  as  also 
from  its  snggestiveness  as  an  entering  wedge 
and  gaide  to  further  reading. 

MORE  ABOUT  ALASKA. 

Thb  New  Eldobabo.  A  Summeb  Joubnet  to 
Alaska.  By  Matnrin  M.  Ballou.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  dt  Co, 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  Alaska  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  it  is  but  little 
known  to  most  readers,  though  several  in- 
teresting books  have  been  written  about  it.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  which  have  not  been  explored  even 
by  adventurous  travellers,  who  in  this  age  of 
the  world  take  delight  in  attacking  each  new 
terra  incognita,  so  far  as  such  portions  of  the 
world  still  continue  to  exist.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, however,  that  those  sections  of  Alaska 
which  offer  any  immediate  inducements  to 
the  money-maker  have  been  visited  and  sur> 
yeyed.  To  the  general  conception  this  semi- 
arctic  province  of  ours  is  a  bleak,  inhospitable 
waste,  only  notable  on  account  of  its  fur  and 
fishery  interests.  Such  books  as  that  before 
us  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  clearing  away 
some  misconceptions  and  helping  us  to  realize 
the  great  importance  of  Mr.  Seward's  pur- 
chase, which  people  laughed  at  when  the 
transaction  was  carried  out.  Alaska  is  the 
most  extensive  of  the  geographical  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  make  a  dozen 
States  as  large  as  Texas.  Its  territorial  ju- 
risdiction covers  groups  of  islands  stretching 
far  toward  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  reaching  a 
parallel  of  longitude  as  far  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  this  city  is  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  great  Japan  current,  which  modifies  the 
whole  climate  of  our  Pacific  coast,  Alaska  has 
a  comparatively  mild  temperature  even  in  the 
winter  months,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the 
barren  and  inclement  wilderness  which  has 
been  the  prevalent  impression.  One  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world,  almost  rivalling  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  and  discharging 
an  enormous  volume  of  water,  the  Yukon,  flows 
through  the  vast  domain.  It  is  otherwise  well 
watered,  and  magnificent  forests  are  found 
everywhere  except  in  the  northern  section. 
Southern  Alaska  is  well  fitted  for  agricultural 
purposes,  though  the  territory  in  general  will 


never  stand  high  in  this  categoiy.  In  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  coal,  the  resources  of  this  region 
are  magnificent,  and  only  need  that  develop- 
ment which  is  sure  to  come  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  adventurous  people  longingly 
thitherward.  The  working  of  the  precious 
metals  has  already  yielded  remarkable  results, 
and  insures  a  great  future  in  this  kind  of  min- 
ing enterprise.  The  gold  quartz  formation  of 
Alaska  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  the  Treadwell  claim,  valued  at  $25,000,. 
000,  has  the  most  expensive  and  complete 
quartz-crushing  plant  known.  The  coal-fields 
are  immense,  and  promise  to  produce  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  an  extent  which  alone 
would  have  made  the  acquisition  desirable. 

The  remarkable  fisheries  furnish  the  special 
interest  which  has  so  far  animated  the  asso- 
ciations of  Alaska  in  the  general  view.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  world  has  noth- 
ing like  them.  The  Yukon  and  other  streams 
are  the  greatest  of  all  salmon  rivers,  and  when 
the  fisheries  and  canning  facilities  are  fully 
developed,  the  yield  will  be  almost  beyond  rea- 
sonable computation.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  halibut  and  herring  fisheries.  The  re- 
sources of  the  territory  and  of  its  adjacent 
waters  would  almost  suffice  to  feed  the  world. 
Of  the  fur  seal  fisheries  at  the  Pribyloff  Islands 
we  do  not  need  to  speak,  as  this  portion  of  the 
territory  and  the  interests  connected  with  them 
have  been  much  written  about  and  discussed. 

The  growth  of  the  territory  has  been  much 
delayed,  it  seems,  by  Congressional  neglect 
and  laxity  of  the  administration  of  such  law  as 
there  is.  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  acquire 
a  clear  title  to  land,  and  mining  rights  are  sub- 
ject to  similar  drawbacks.  The  ordinary  ter- 
ritorial laws  are  not  in  force,  and  it  is  inti. 
mated  in  Mr.  Ballou*s  book  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  territory  is  a  most  perplexing 
one,  owing  to  what  seems  to  be  mere  neglect 
and  indifference.  Our  traveller's  descriptions 
of  what  he  saw  are  graphic,  and  if  we  can 
trust  the  enthusiastic  narrative  (which  is  justi- 
fied by  other  accounts),  the  tourist  here  may 
look  on  the  most  unique  and  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  world.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  the  glacial  phenomena.  Ice  rivers 
rise  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ex- 
tend three  hundred  feet  below  it,  and  from 
these  tremendous  frozen  torrents,  which  are 
without  a  parallel,  immense  icebergs  are  con- 
tinually being  bom.  The  study  of  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  Alaska  affords  to  the  scientist 
the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world,  as  was 
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shown  recently  in  Professor  Wright's  **  loe- 
Age  in  North  America."  Mr.  Ballon  proph- 
esies that  when  the  great  fascinations  of  the 
Alaska  tonr  are  fully  realized  by  the  public,  it 
will  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  pleasure-seeker, 
as  it  unites  so  many  novel  and  unique  features 
and  can  be  made  with  such  comparative  ease. 

To  the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist  Alaska 
offers  also  very  great  attractious.  If  all  the 
intimations  of  the  author  are  true,  it  is  in  one 
respect  the  most  remarkable  region  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Ballon,  though  not  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge,  avows  his  disposition  to 
believe  that  in  the  mysterious  Interior  of 
Alaska  there  still  lurk  living  examples  of  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  or  of  a  creature  very  simi- 
lar to  it.  The  statement  is  made  on  the  author- 
ity of  ex-Gk)vernor  Swineford  and  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  late  agent  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Company. 
Both  these  gentlemen  believe  in  the  marvel- 
lous story,  and  put  it  somewhat  as  follows  : 
"  There  exists  a  huge  species  of  animals  be- 
lieved  to  be  representatives  of  the  supposed 
extinct  mammoths,  found  in  herds  not  far  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Snake  River  on  the  in- 
terior plateaus  of  Alaska.  The  natives  call 
them  bigteeth  from  the  size  of  their  ivory 
tusks.  Some  of  these,  weighing  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  were  from  animals  so  lately 
killed  as  to  have  still  some  flesh  upon  them, 
and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
brought  them  to  the  coast.  These  mammoths 
are  said  to  average  twenty  feet  in  height  and 
over  thirty  feet  in  length,  in  many  respects 
resembliug  elephants,  the  body  being  covered 
with  long  coarse  reddish  hair.  The  eyes  are 
larger,  the  ears  smaller,  the  trunk  longer  and 
more  slender  than  those  of  the  average  ele- 
phant. The  two  tusks  which  Mr.  Fowler 
brought  away  with  him  each  measured  fifteen 
feet  in  length." 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  would 
not  have  been  so  convincing  to  Mr  Ballon, 
Governor  Swineford,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  had  they 
recalled  the  accounts  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  bones  of  the  efephcM  primigenius  found  in 
the  northern  portions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  frozen 
carcasses  were  found  almost  untouched  by  de- 
cay or  carnivorous  attack,  preserved  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  their  graves  of  snow  and  ice* 
Such  is  probably  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
Alaskan  mammoth  story.  The  fact  that  the 
mastodon  is  the  typical  fossil  monster  form  of 
the  elephant  kind  found  in  North  America 
does  not  lessen  the  possibility  of  the  mam- 
moth in  Alaska.     Geologists  are  satisfied  that 


during  the  period  preceding  the  glacial  epoch 
there  was  a  much  warmer  arctic  climate,  and 
that  the  land  connection  between  Asia  and 
America  permitted  free  passage  of  the  fauna 
back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Ballon  gives  us  no  end  of  interesting  in* 
formation  about  a  variety  of  matters  connected 
with  Alaska,  and  has  used  his  eyes  with  the 
skill  and  alertness  of  the  trained  observer, 
besides  acquiring  a  great  mass  of  information 
at  second  hand.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  latter  case  Mr.  Ballon  has 
taken  pains  as  far  as  possible  to  verify  state- 
ments.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  is  that  relating  to  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  Alaska,  their  manners,  customs,  etc. 
They  differ  materially  in  many  oases  from  the 
other  red  races  of  North  America,  and  bear 
strong  racial  and  physiognomical  affinities  with 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Asia.  They  vaiy 
widely  among  themselves,  and  have  very  quaint 
customs  and  superior  natural  intelligence.  In 
no  way  do  they  markedly  resemble  that  other 
race  of  arctic  savages  familiar  to  us,  the  Es- 
quimaux. 

Readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Ballou's  spirited 
and  painstaking  narrative  much  excellent  mat- 
ter to  digest,  and  it  differs  from  most  books 
of  travel  in  carrying  us  to  a  comparatively 
novel  field. 

A  GREAT  ENGLISH  NOVELIST. 

Jane  Austen.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Maiden. 
(Famous  Women  Series.)  Boston  :  RobtrU 
Brothers. 

The  name  of  Jane  Austen  will  always  stand 
among  the  English  classics,  though  with  this 
generation  she  is  more  talked  about  than  read. 
It  is  not  probable  that  one  in  a  score  of  culti- 
vated people  has  ever  read  a  single  novel  of 
this  writer,  who  in  her  day  and  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  enjoyed  a  reputation 
unique  of  its  kind.  The  cordial  testimony  to 
her  genius  from  all  her  own  contemporaries, 
including  such  great  men  as  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
Byron,  Coleridf^e,  Southey,  Landor,  and  others, 
has  been  echoed  in  more  recent  times  by  the 
best  judges.  Her  novels,  however,  are  marked 
by  the  style  and  methods  of  a  bygone  period, 
and  their  limitations  were  the  defect  of  the 
quality  which  marks  the  type  of  their  excel- 
lence.  Miss  Austen  was  the  daughter  of  an 
English  clergyman,  and  was  bom  in  1775.  In 
spite  of  a  goodly  share  of  beauty,  she  remained 
single,  and  devoted  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
to  literature,  which  she  pursued  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  to  the  year  of  her  death  in  1817. 
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AU  of  her  books  pnblislieddiiriDg  her  life  were 
gi^eD  to  the  world  anonjmoasly,  although  her 
identity  became  known.  The  first  that  gained 
distinct  popular  favor  was  **  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility/* published  in  1811.  Then  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  '*  Pride  and  Prejudice/' 
"  Mansfield  Park/'  and  '*  Emma/'  the  last  of 
which  was  written  the  year  before  her  death. 
**  Northanger  Abbey"  and  **  Persuasion,  *  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death,  were  among 
her  earlier  and  weaker  productions.  Miss 
Austen's  characters  and  descriptions  have  the 
beanty  and  finish  of  the  most  finely  cut  cam- 
eo, and  show  the  file-marks  of  the  severest 
labor.  Her  del  ineations  of  the  English  domes, 
tic  life  of  ber  time  and  discrimiuation  of  femi- 
nine character  are  so  masterly  that  no  novelist 
has  eTer  surpassed  her  in  this  field.  So  true 
is  this,  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  social  life 
of  England  could  be  reconstructed  were  all 
other  records  of  that  time  swept  away.  Miss 
Austen  herself,  unlike  most  novelists,  had  the 
most  modest  appreciation  of  her  work.  Her 
opinion  of  one  of  her  novels  was  "  a  little  bit 
of  ivory  two  inches  wide/'  on  which  she 
worked  "with  a  brush  so  fine  as  to  produce 
little  effect  after  much  labor."  This  extreme 
delicacy  and  minuteness  of  touch  would  no 
doubt  make  her  tedioua  to  novel  readers  of  to- , 
day,  accustomed  to  the  bold,  broad,  free-hand 
work  of  our  contemporary  school,  but  it  formed 
the  basis  of  the  admiration  which  people  of 
Miss  Austen's  time  had  for  her  work,  and 
which  many  persons  of  fine  art  susceptibilities 
still  feel  to  day. 

Mrs.  Maiden  has  given  us  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Miss  Austen's  life,  the  interest  of 
which  was  curtailed  within  such  narrow 
boundaries.  The  different  novels  by  which 
she  is  best  known  are  carefully  studied,  and 
the  biographer  displays  nice  taste  and  gift  of 
Analysis  in  showing  us  the  beauties  so  much 
admired  by  Miss  Austen's  contemporaries. 

TRAINING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA. 
IjOzraxy  Landmabks.  a  Guide  to  Good  Read- 
ing for  Young  People  and  Teacher's  Assist- 
ant. By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Teacher  of  Litera- 
tme.  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Engle- 
wood,  HI.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dt  Co, 

The  author  has  given  the  public  the  benefit 
of  twenty  years*  experience  in  the  school -room 
in  the  preparation  of  this  little  manual.  The 
purpose  is  to  guide  young  readers  and  stu- 
dents  in  the  line  whereby  they  shall  obtain  the 
>noet  valuable  results  with  the  least  waste  of 
toe  and  effort.    The  great  amount  of  desultory 


reading,  which  even  earnest  young  students 
find  themselves  betrayed  into,  is  a  fact  which 
we  all  recognize.  Miss  Burt  has  made  a  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  average  pupil,  and 
has  striven  to  give  such  advice  as  will  smooth 
their  way  into  the  paths  of  the  best  literature. 
Works  of  the  Creative  Imagination,  Scientific 
Reading,  History  and  Biography  and  Utilita- 
rian Reading  are  considered  in  different  sec- 
tions, and  many  valuable  suggestions  thrown 
out.  Miss  Burt  has  given  us  what  may  be  in 
many  cases  a  useful  manual,  and  it  should 
find  an  appreciative  public  both  among  teach- 
ers find  scholars. 
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FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  new  edition  of  "  Haydn's  Dictionary  of 
Dates"  was  published.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
corrected  and  considerably  enlarged,  and  is 
calculated  to  comprise  about  10,000  distinct 
articles,  and  120,000  dates  and  facts,  embrac- 
ing  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  autumn  of 
1889. 

The  public  library  at  Berlin  has  recently 
acquired  two  mss.,  one  of  Remigius,  8uper 
Maiheum,  of  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  other  containing  the  Commentaries  of 
Eustathios  and  others  on  the  Nikomachean 
Ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  first  ms.  is  of  special 
importance,  since  only  one  copy  of  the  work, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  even  this  is  now  lost.  The 
second  ms.,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
will  be  of  service  for  the  edition  of  the  Com* 
mentators  on  Aristotle  which  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  two  mss.  come 
from  the  collection  of  Carlo  Morbio,  which 
was  lately  offered  for  sale  at  Leipzig.  The 
University  of  Halle  secured  400  parchment 
MSS.  fpr  its  library  from  this  sale,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  and  con- 
taining much  material  for  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  A  number  of  Italian  mss. 
in  the  collection,  which  possess  a  special  in- 
terest for  the  historians  of  German  law,  have 
been  purchased  for  the  Jurists'  Library  at 
Leipzig. 

Pbofbssob  Masson's  new  edition  of  De  Quin- 
oey's  collected  works  is  well  forward  at  press, 
and  we  believe  the  first  volume  of  the  series, 
consisting  of  fourteen  volumes,  will  be  issued 
at  the  end  of  next  month.  This  new  edition 
will  contain  the  most  complete  and  systemati- 
cally classified  collection  of  De  Qumcey's  writ* 
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ingB  that  has  been  yet  issued,  oontaining  sev- 
eral most  admirable  papers  long  overlooked. 
The  Tolnmes  will  be  suitably  illustrated  with 
portraits,  etc. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  the  praiseworthy 
habit  of  giving  a  valuable  diamond  ring  to 
those  doctors  of  philosophy  who,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university,  pass  through  all 
their  classes  with  the  highest  distinction— 
those  who  are  at  the  top  throughout  their  ca- 
reer.  The  Vienna  scholar  who  is  editing  the 
"Bomance  of  Sir  Degrevant**  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  Dr.  Luick,  is  one  of  the 
latest  recipients  of  this  mark  of  his  Emperor's 
esteem.  **  Bing-giver*'  was  a  favorite  epithet 
for  old  Teutonic  heroes.  The  Austrian  Em- 
peror is  surely  entitled  to  it. 

The  library  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
London  have  been  empowered  by  the  court  of 
common  council  to  devote  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £1000  to  the  production  of  a  new  work  in 
two  volumes,  illustrating,  so  far  as  may  be 
from  the  city's  own  archives,  the  history  of  the 
city  of  London  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  pre-eminent 
position  occupied'  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  important  function  it  has  exercised  in  the 
shaping  and  making  of  England,  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  history  being  a  record  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  remarkable  men 
who  have  filled  in  succession  through  seven 
centuries  the  highest  civic  office  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  London  and  its  lord  mayors  at 
many  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  English 
history. 

Thb  TarVe,  a  Turkish  newspaper  at  Con- 
stantinople, recently  contained  a  letter  from 
Ahmed  Ata  Oollah,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  the 
Mussulman  School  of  Kimberley  in  the  South 
African  diamond  fields.  There  is  a  large  body 
of  English  Mussulmans  at  Gape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  descendants  of  Malay  sea- 
men, and  they  have  founded  this  offshoot. 
Their  language  is  English,  but  they  are  pro- 
vided with  mollahs  and  Arabic  teachers  from 
Ckmstantinople. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  life  of  a  journalist, 
and  especially  of  a  journalist  who  died  under 
forty,  can  afford  materials  for  a  formal  biog- 
raphy. But  we  are  glad  to  learn  (says  the 
Academy/)  that  the  task  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  case  of  James  Maodonell,  whose  work  was 
better  known  than  his  name  in  connection 
with  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Times,  His 
only  acknowledged  writings  appeared  a  few 


months  after  his  death,  having  been  edited  by 
his  widow  under  the  title  **  France  since  the 
First  Empire* '  (1879) ;  and  some  account  of  his 
early  upbringing  in**  An  Aberdeenshire  Vil- 
lage Propaganda,*'  published  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  But  the  story  of  his  life  will  now  be  told 
by  his  friend,  the  Bev.  W.  Bobertson  NiooU, 
who  has  had  ample  documents  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  family.  The  book  will  not 
only  be  valuable  as  tracing  the  career  of  a 
brilliant  journalist,  but  will  also  contain  rem- 
iniscences and  notes  of  many  eminent  men  of 
letters  with  whom  James  Macdonell  was  inti- 
mate. It  will  be  published  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mb.  Max  0*B£LL  is  going  to  lecture  again 
next  winter  in  the  United  States.  He  sails  on 
January  1st. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Miss  Eliza  Cook, 
whose  poems  have  for  some  fifty  years  en- 
joyed great  popularity  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  Her  first  volume  was  "  Me- 
laia,  and  Other  Poems,"  issued  in  1840.  In 
1849  the  vogue  her  writings  had  obtained  in- 
duced her  to  start  a  weekly  periodical  called 
Eliza  Cook's  Journal.  In  1854,  however,  it  was 
discontinued,  owing  to  the  editor's  ill  health. 
Miss  Cook  did  not  print  much  after  her  '*  New 
'Echoes'*  in  1864  ;  but  the  sale  of  her  poems 
was  steady,  and  her  publishers,  Messrs.  Wamo, 
have  continued,  it  is  understood,  to  pay  her 
handsome  royalties  down  to  the  present  time. 

Messes.  Longmans  have  made  arrangements 
to  supplement  their ' '  Epochs  of  Modern  BUs- 
tory,**  by  a  short  series  of  books  treating  of 
the  history  of  America,  which  will  be  pnb- 
lished— in  England  and  the  United  States — 
under  the  general  title  **  Epochs  of  American 
History.**  The  series  will  be  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Harvard  College.  Each 
volume  will  contain  about  250  pages,  with  Cull 
marginal  analysis,  working  bibliographies, 
maps,  introductions,  and  index.  The  volumes 
in  preparation  are  :  "  The  Colonies'*  (1492- 
1763),  by  Beuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  ; 
'*  Formation  of  the  Union"  (1763-1829),  by  the 
editor  of  the  series  ;  **  Division  and  Be-onion* ' 
(1829-1889),  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Pbofessob  Gustav  Stosm  has  reprinted  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiqna. 
ries  of  the  North  an  interesting  paper  of  sixty, 
fonr  pages,  written  in  English,  on  "  The  Vina- 
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land  Vojages."  (Copenhagen :  Thiele  ;  Ghris- 
tiania  :  Cammermeyer.)  He  begins  by  dis- 
crediting the  astronomical  calculations  which 
have  been  used  to  place  Vineland  as  far  south 
as  Rhode  Island.  He  then  examines  the  ex- 
tant accounts,  distinguishing  between  the 
early  Icelandic,  which  he  regards  as  historical, 
and  the  mythical  embellishments  of  the  later 
Sagas.  Examining  the  former  in  detail,  he  is 
dittposed  to  identify  Helleland  with  Labrador, 
Markland  with  Newfoundland,  and  Vineland 
itself  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Brefbn.  He 
argues  that  the  descriptions  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  consistent  with  the  Icelandic  story 
of  wild  grapes  and  wild  com,  which  latter  he 
identifies  not  with  maize  but  with  wild  rice. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  called  Skraslings 
by  the  Icelanders,  he  would  identify,  not  with 
Esquimaux,  but  with  the  Indian  tribe  of  Mic- 
macs.  Finally,  he  discusses  the  legend  of  a 
"  Great  Ireland'*  six  days  sail  west  of  Ireland. 
This  he  regards  as  having  grown  out  of  an 
Irish  tradition  about  Iceland  itself,  distorted 
by  Icelandic  skippers  who  had  heard  it  in  Ire- 
land. Altogether,  Professor  Storm's  paper  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  of 
perennial  interest. 

Advantage  of  Nasiru'ddin  Shah's  late  visit 
to  England  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Griffiths 
and  Rogers,  the  joint  authors  of  **  In  Persia's 
Golden  Days, "  to  dedicate  to  that  monarch  a 
small  volume  in  eighteen  short  chapters,  de- 
scribing the  career  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
""predecessors  on  the  illustrious  throne  of 
Persia,"  Khusrau  Parwiz.  The  reign  of  the 
said  prince,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  is  so  rich  in  historical  incident 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  really  its  sali- 
ent points.  Among  those  which  can  the  more 
readily  be  recalled,  it  may  be  noted  that,  after 
dethroning  his  own  father,  and  suffering  loss 
of  land  and  prestige  from  the  invasion  of 
Bahram  Chobln  (the  Varanes  of  Greek  writers), 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Greek  Em. 
peror  Maurice,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  helped  him  to  clear  his  country 
of  invaders  and  rebels.  He  overran  Syria,  took 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  conquered  Egypt  and 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  established  a  camp  on 
the  Bosphorus.  His  contemptuous  rejection 
of  Mohammedanism,  when  invited  to  accept 
the  new  religion,  and  his  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful Shirin  are,  perhaps,  the  passages  in  his 
public  life  more  generally  present  to  the  mem- 
ories of  Orientals  en  masse,  and  are  specially 
dwelt  upon  in  the  brochure  under  notice.  But 
that  only  two  of  the  189  pages  of  this  narra 


tive  should  be  given  to  the  episode  of  the  de- 
voted Farh&d  is  regrettable.  Such  treatment, 
however  applicable  to  history,  is  unsatisfactory 
in  romance  ;  and  as  the  last  is  unquestionably 
the  style  affected  by  the  authors  of  this  book, 
we  think  they  would  have  been  amply  war- 
ranted in  making  the  sculptor  of  Besitdn  a 
more  important  personage  in  the  drama.  Far- 
h&d  and  Shirin  are  a  couple  of  names  which 
represent  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  of 
Persian  love  legends,  and  give  the  title  to  a 
poem  (masnavi)  by  Mir  '  Aicil,  sumamed  Kau- 
sari,  a  Saiyid  of  Hamadan  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  instruction 
as  well  as  entertainment  to  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  this  small  and  unpretending 
volume,  but  it  would  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  some  kind  of  preface  or  introduc- 
tion, enlightening  the  reader  on  the  sources 
of  the  story  related,  and  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent fiction  has  been  introduced  into  the 
record  of  truth. 

Thb  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ori- 
entalists was  opened  on  Monday,  September 
2d,  at  Stockholm,  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  person.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  largest  room  of  "  Riddarhuset,"  the  Palace 
of  the  Nobility,  which  presented  a  scene  far 
more  brilliant  and  varied  than  is  usual  in 
gatherings  of  scholars.  Besides  the  presence 
of  several  members  of  the  royal  family  and  of 
the  corps  diplomatique,  characteristic  interest 
was  added  to  the  scene  by  the  national  cos- 
tumes of  the  Oriental  members,  as  well  as  by 
the  academical  dress  worn,  more  especially  by 
representatives  of  English  and  of  Dutch  uni- 
versities, in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
committee.  His  Majesty  opened  the  proceed^ 
ings  with  a  short  and  admirably  expressed 
speech  of  welcome,  and  was  followed  by  M. 
d'Ehrenheim,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
and  by  Count  Landberg,  the  General  Secre- 
tary, to  whose  exertions  the  success  of  the 
present  gathering  has  been  mainly  due.  The 
last  named  speaker  concluded  a  somewhat 
long  discourse  by  the  announcement  of  the 
award  of  the  prizes  and  honors  conferred  in 
connection  with  Semitic  literature.  The  King 
of  Sweden  had  in  1886  announced  two  prizes 
for  competition  in  this  branch  of  Oriental  re- 
search. No  essays,  however,  were  submitted 
from  Europe,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  in  the 
present  state  of  this  branch  of  research,  of 
adequately  treating  the  subjects,  which  were 
(1)  the  history  of  Semitic  literature  and  (2) 
Arab  civilization  before  Mohammed.  Of  the 
several  Oriental  competitors  only  one,  Shaikh 
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Al-Altlsl,  of  Baghdad,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
xneDtion,  a  medal  being  awarded  to  him.  His 
Majesty,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  be- 
stowing gold  medals  on  two  distinguished 
scholars  whose  published  works  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  valuable  extant  produc- 
tions relating  to  the  subjects  proposed.  The 
first  medal  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor Noeldeke,  of  Strasburg,  and  was  hand- 
ed to  the  German  Ambassador,  as  the  profes- 
sor's delicate  health  had  prevented  his  attend- 
ing in  person.  The  second  was  received  amid 
great  applause  by  Dr.  Ignaz  Goldziher,  of 
Bada-Festh.  Professor  de  Goeje,  of  Ley  den, 
also  received  a  decoration  from  the  Khedive 
in  recognition  of  his  well-known  services  to 
Arabic  literature  by  the  publication  of  his 
magnum  opus,  At-Tabari.  The  head  of  the 
firm  of  the  publishers  of  the  same  work,  Mr. 
van  Oordt  (Brill  &>  Co.,  Leyden),  was  similarly 
honored.  The  sitting  was  somewhat  unduly 
prolonged  by  the  speeches  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates, some  countries  being  represented  by 
several  speakers,  not  all  of  whom  followed  the 
happy  example  of  brevity  set  by  the  royal 
chairman.  Much  interest  was  felt  by  English 
and  Anglo-Indian  members  in  a  speech  from 
JivanjI  Modi,  the  Parsi  delegate,  who  conclud- 
ed an  oration  in  Zend  (perhaps  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  employment  of  that  language  on 
a  public  occasion  in  Europe)  by  some  remarks 
in  English  eminently  characteristic  of  the  en. 
thusiastic  native  of  India.  His  Majesty  was 
probably  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  himself 
suddenly  apostrophized,  *'  O  thou  monarch  of 
the  North  .  .  .  mayest  thou  be  rich  in  health, 
wealth,  and  progeny  !  ' 
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MISCELLANY. 

The  Belief  of  Misery. — Property  in  one 
shape  or  another  (wife,  child,  food,  house, 
land)  is  the  object  of  all  the  needs,  passions, 
and  instincts  aforesaid.  It  is  the  origin  of  all 
human  community,  whether  it  is  seen  in  wan- 
dering tribes  or  the  complex  organism  of  cities. 
The  economic  system  that  obtains  in  every 
town  has  grown  up  out  of  it  as  naturally  and 
certainly  as  the  oak  from  the  acorn  ;  and 
though  that  system  may  be  hateful  for  some 
of  its  attendant  results,  it  is  as  useless  to  cavil 
at  it  as  it  would  be  to  scout  that  awf  al  law  of 
nature  which  gives  every  living  thing  a  prey 
to  some  other.  The  economic  system  under 
which  the  daily  affairs  of  this  world  are  car- 
ried on  does  undoubtedly  leave  a  vast  number 
of  blameless  creatures  in  misery  so  great  that 


they  might  almost  as  well  have  been  left  in 
barbarism.    But  no  other  system  is  possible, 
none  can  ever  be,  till  the  needs,  the  instincts, 
the  passions  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  suffer 
some  such  change  as  the  Believer  looks  for 
after  death.     But   that   unalterable  state  of 
things  does  not  leave  us  altogether  hopeless 
or  remediless  quite.     Human  kindness,  fellow- 
feeling,  is  also  a  growth  of  human  ansociation, 
and  it  is  growing  still.    Beligion  has  been  its 
great  inspiror  ;  but  though  religion  is  said  to 
be  dying  out  in  all  the  more  civilized  com- 
munities, I  see  no  decadence  in  sympathy  for 
suffering,  but  more  and  more  desire  to  redress 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  a  greater  readi- 
ness to  think  of  them  as  wrongs.     Societies 
are  but  units  drawn  together  by  the  need  of 
mutual  help  and  forbearance.     The  stimulus 
originated,   both  branches  of  it,  in  pure  sel- 
fishness, but  it  has  not  stopped  there.     Mutual 
help  and  forbearance  have  gone  some  way  be- 
yond the    selfishness   that  determined  their 
adoption     when    savagery   began     to     take 
thought ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  bounds 
might  be  set  to  their  extension  if  the  exist- 
ence of  every  community,  like  the  life  of  every 
man,  were  not  too  short  for  any  near  approach 
to  perfection.    But  neither  is  it  of  any  use  to 
sit  down  and  mourn  over  that  fact.     Let  us  do 
what  we  can  upon  the  solid  grounds  of  hope 
and  endeavor  that  lie  beneath  our  feet,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  whatever  denies  us  more.     As 
units  we  are  drawn  together  into    societies 
based  from  end  to  end  on  a  footing  that  can- 
not be  changed,  because  we  ourselves  cannot 
be  changed  altogether  at  one  and  the  same 
time.    But  though  society  cannot  destroy  and 
rebuild  itself  on  any  better  design,  the  indi- 
vidual heart  and  conscience  does  become  more 
pained  and  more  oppressed  by  the  miseries 
that  no  human  law  can  abolish  ;  and  as  ever- 
multiplying  units  of  pity  working  on  neighbor- 
ing units  of  distress,  like  atom  upon  atom  in 
the  physical  world,  the  good  we  may  do  in  the 
mass  is  no  small  thing.     I  hear  of  a  religion 
of  humanity  which  I  do  not  understand  ;  I 
know  of  a  religion  of  humanity  (consonant 
with  every  wholesome  creed,  and  more  than 
consonant  with  the  Christian  faith)  which  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  State  than  the  Wes- 
leyan  Connection  has,  and  yet  one  from  which 
everything  may  be  hoped  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of,  and  nothing  feared.     It  is  in  ex- 
istence,  it  is  advancing,  and  it  has  taken  such 
a  hold  in  this  country  that  to  preach  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  things  as  well  as  t^e  most 
blessed  thing  that  can  be  done. — Nmeitet^ 
Century, 
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WILKIE   COLLINS. 

Tbk  position  of  Mr.  Wilkie  CollinB  in  is,  as  a  literaiy  chess-player  of  the  first 

literature  was  a  very  iiniiauai  one.     Ke  force,  with  the  power  of  carryiog  his  plan 

was  an  extremely  popalar  writer— deserv-  right  through  the  game  and  making  every 

ediy  popalar,  as  we  think — who  was  not  move  tell.     Hin  method  was  to  introduce 

Tery  oighly  esteemed.     Of  all  the  Bnglish-  a  cettaiQ  aaraber  of  characters,  set  before 

men  who  read  novels,  fen  have  failed  to  them   a  well-defined  object,  such  as  the 

read  some  of  his  best  stories  ;  fewer,  hav-  discovery  of  a  secret,  the  revindication  of 

ing  began  them,  ever  laid  them  down  un-  a  fortune,  the  tracking  of  a  crime,  or  the 

finished  ;  and   fewest  of  all  ended  their  eatablishment  of  a  doubted  marriage,  and 

reading  without  some  criticism  of  more  or  then  bring  on  other  characters  to  resist  and 

less  depreciatory  friendlinesB.     That  i a  an  counterplot  their  efforts.     Each  side  makes 

odd  position,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  moves,  slraost  tavariably  well-coneidered 

has    been  quite    satisfactorily    explained,  and  promising  moves  ;  the  counter-moves 

That  which  Mr.  Collins  pretended  to  do,  are  equally  good  ;    the  interest  goes   on 

ho  did,  when  he  was  doing  his  best  work,  accumulating  till  the  looker-on — the  reader 

admirably  ;    and  it  i*  by  his  best  work,  is  always  pliiced  in  that  attitude — is  rapt 

and  not  by  his  early  failures,  or  the  inferior  out  of  himself  by  strained  attention  ;  and 

stnif  ho  wrote  after  he  took,  as  his  friend  then  theie  is  a  sudden  and   totally  noex- 

Mr.  Yates  explains,  to  opium-eating  on  the  pected  mste.     It  is  chess  which  is  being 

gnud  scale,  opium-eating  like  Coleridge's  played  ;  and  in  the  best  of  all  the  stories, 

or  De   Quincey's,  that  be   ought   to    be  the  one  which  will  live  for  years,  "  The 

judged.     lu   four   of    his   books,    "The  Moonstone,"  the  pretence  that  it  is  any- 

Woman  in  White,"  "  No  Name,"  "  The  thing  else  is  openly  discarded.     There  are 

Hooii8t<Hie, "  and   "Man  and  Wife,"  he  two  gamea  going  on  at  once, — that  of  the 
showed  himself  exactly  as  he  was, — that .  Indians  who  are  seekiog  their  diamond, 
Nav  Sntaa.— Toib  I>.,  No.  8.              IB 
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against  the  heirs  of  Major  Hemcastle  ;  and 
afterward  that  of  Frank  Blake  against  his 
tradaccrs.  Both  are  foaght  out  with  a 
slow  skill  which  enchains  the  observer,  and 
both  end  in  admirably  contrived  and  most 
surprising  mates.  In  **  The  Woman  in 
White,"  the  deliberate  play  is  less  mani- 
fest, because  all  through  ose  side  plays 
blindfold,  at  the  bidding  of  a  higher  power 
or  Fate  ;  but  in  ^^  No  Name"  the  play  is 
again  of  the  mo«t  open  kind,  the  playets, 
Margaret  YanstoiM  and  Mrs.  Lecount, 
setting  to  the  game  with  a  will,  and  turn- 
ing up  their  faces  now  and  then  to  see  if 
you  admire  the  skilfulness  of  their  moves. 
That  skilfulness  is  exceedingly  great. 
We  doubt  if  there  are  stories  in  English 
in  which  the  plots  are  more  perfect  than  in 
the  four  we  have  named,  in  which  the  sit- 
uations are  more  dramatic,  or  in  which  the 
mystery  is  more  perfectly  preserved  to  the 
very  end.  The  surprise  is  usually  com- 
plete, so  complete  that  it  excites  a  kind  of 
involuntary  laughter,  and  usually,  in  *'  The 
Moonstone"  in  particular,  it  is  led  up  to 
with  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill.  Every 
detail  of  the  story  leads  up  to  the  dinoue* 
nunty  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  readers 
guesses  it  till  it  has  arrived.  When  the 
present  writer — whose  estimate  of  his  sub- 
ject is  necessarily  different  from  another 
estimate  which  formerly  appeared  in  the 
Spectator — a  most  experienced  novel-read- 
er, and  a  bit  of  a  detective  besides,  first 
read  the  book,  he  hugged  himself  warmly 
over  the  certainty  that  the  thief  was  Rachel 
Vereker's  mother,  the  only  unsuspected 
character,  she  having  stolen  the  diamond 
to  avert  from  her  daughter  the  assassina- 
tion which  she  saw  her  brother's  legacy 
had  been  intended  to  involve  ;  and  even 
when  Rachel  bore  witness  that  she  mw  her 
lover  steal  the  diamond,  and  the  reader 
was  full  on  the  track  of  the  true  criminal, 
Godfrey  Able  white,  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  means  by  which  the  real  offender 
would  ultimately  be  tracked,  and  Frank 
Blake  cleared.  The  story  is  a  very  tri- 
umph of  cleverness,  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
detective- story  ever  written,  and  there  is 
nothing  surprising  about  its  immense  sue 
Cdss,  a  success  which  we  believe  still  con- 
tinues. The  reader  has  his  hunting  in- 
stinct excited  to  the  full,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  time  amused  by  the  brightness  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  an  exhibition  of  humor 
which,  though  occasionally  farcical,  is  al- 
ways genuine  and  provocative  of  mirth. 


Mr.  Wilkie  CoHins's  humor  was  sometimes 
quite  detestable — witness  the  scenes  in  the 
inn  in  "  Man  aad  Wife,"  and  the  scenes 
with  Mrs.  Wragge  in  '*  No  Name" — but 
in  '*  The  Moonstone,"  Betteredge  is  ad- 
mirably comic,  attd  so,  for  the  little  we 
see  of  him,  is  the  melancholy,  rose-grow- 
ing Inspected  of  Police.  The  reader  wants 
to  find  that  diamond  as  much  as  any  one 
of  the  characters ;  and  to  produce  that 
feeling  b,  we  maintain,  of  its  kind  a  liter- 
ary triumph.  It  is  not  of  the  highest 
kind,  or  perhaps  of  a  high  kind  at  all ; 
bnt  still,  it  is  literary  skill  quite  great  in 
degree.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
skill  because  it  is  not  Exactly  dramatic, 
though  we  have  used  that  word,  but  some- 
thing separate.  The  plays  made  from  the 
novels  never  greyly  succeeded,  and  it  is 
not  difficuM;  to  see  why.  The  situations 
are  strong,  but  as  a  rule — there  is  a  re- 
markable exception  in  Rachel's  denuncia- 
tion of  her  lover,  in  **  The  Moonstone" — 
they  are  not  dependent  for  their  strength 
on  detafls  which  can  be  transferred  to  the 
stage.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  opium  as  the 
cause  of  the  theft  which  is  interesting,  not 
Frank's  sleepwalking  expedition  after  the 
diamond. 

Was  there  anything  in  the  novelist  be- 
yond this  chess-playing  power  ?  Yes,  de- 
cidedly, a  great  deal,  though  we  should 
hesitate  to  admit  that  he  had  genius. 
There  is  something  very  like  it  occasion- 
ally in  special  scenes, — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  drawing-master's  reception  by  Mr. 
Fairlie,  in  **The  Woman  in  White  ;"  in 
Geoffrey's  conduct  about  the  bet  after  his 
defeat  in  the  long  race  ;  in  Magdalen^s 
appeal  to  the  lot  to  decide  whether  she 
shall  die  or  live  ;  and,  above  all,  in  t^e 
whole  conception  of  the  child  Jicks,  in 
that  repertory  of  wasted  cleverness,  **  Poot 
Miss  Finch."  We  should,  however,  pre- 
fer to  assign  to  Wilkie  Collins  overflowing 
cleverness  rather  than  genius.  There  is 
overflowing  cleverness  everywhere, — in 
the  details  of  the  plots  ;  in  the  apparently 
useless  hints,  each  f)ne  so  full  of  mean- 
ing ;  in  the  vivacious  dialogue  ;  in  the 
lightly  humorous  descriptions  ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  photographs  offered  us  of  a 
multitude  of  distinct  and  recognizable 
characters.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Count  Fosco,  about  whom  we  are  doubt- 
ful, Mr.  Collins  having  not  only  failed, 
bnt  consciously  failed  to  And  him  a  gov- 
.  eming  motive,  he  has  never  created  a  char- 
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acter ;  bat  he  has  Bketched-in  an  enor- 
mous namber,  a  dozen  or  two  of  whom  the 
spectator  will  never  forget.  He  does  not 
know  them  exactly,  bat  he  does  know  the 
aspect  of  them,  and  that  is  something. 
Compare  Alfred  Jingle  with  Captain 
Wragge,  in  **  No  Name,'*  who  is  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  swindler,  and  the 
difterence  between  genius  and  cleverness 
becomes  at  once  apparent ;  but  still,  Cap- 
tain Wragge  is  a  figure  perfectly  colored, 
and  outlined  as  it  would  appear  in  a  look- 
ii^-glass.  So  is  Mrs.  Lecount,  in  the 
same  story  ;  so  is  Betteredge^  in  ''  The 
Moonstone  ;^'  so  is  Frank  Blake,  though 
he  lacks  natural  anger  ;  so  is  the  athletic 
hero  in  '^  Man  and  Wife,"  and  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  Sir  Patrick  Lundy,  the 
kindly  cynic,  keen  as  a  lancet,  yet  always 
a  courtly  gentleman  ;  and  so  are  the  Ped- 
gilts,  the  mwyersof  "  Armadale,"  a  book 
we  have  omitted  from  our  list  of  the  works 
by  which  Wilkie  Collins  should  be  judged, 
because,  in  spite  of  its  popularity  and  of 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  eeriness  diffused 
with  exceeding  skill,  its  characters  are 
usually  as  unnatural  as  its  situations  are 
hopelessly  impossible.  Mr.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins was  no  sculptor,  but  he  was  a  skilful 
painter,  his  portraits  lacking  only  that 
soul  which  we  fancy  he  not  only  could  not 
paint,  but  never  clearly  saw.  The  oddly 
ita'i/*  attempt,  at  the  end  of  '^  The  Woman 
in  White, ' '  to  account  for  Count  Foaco  in 


three  separate  ways  was,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, no  accident,  but  an  effort  to  remedy 
an  indistinctness  in  his  own  mind  of  which 
the  novelist  himself  was  conscious,  and  at 
which  he  was  just  artist  enough  to  be  pro- 
foundly annoyed.  He  just  could  not  viv- 
ify, and  he  knew  it ;  and  it  is  that  limita- 
tion which  will  always  keep  him  oat  of  the 
front  rank  of  English  novelists,  though  in 
his  power  of  attracting  an  audience  he 
was,  while  his  powers  remained  to  him, 
almost  unsurpassed.  To  the  last,  although 
it  was  clear  to  good  critics  that  his  powei:s 
had  failed,  and  that  his  method  had  be- 
come a  mannerism,  he  neveir  lost  ids 
charm  for  the  average  reader,  or  his  fac- 
ulty of  exciting  the  impression  of  amused 
surprise.  There  was  a  hiatus  in  Mr.  Col- 
lins's  sense  of  literary  taste,  a  total  ina- 
bility to  see  when  he  was  and  was  not  al- 
most bnitally  coarse  ;  but  the  defect  only 
comes  out  strongly  in  the  first  edition  of 
**  Basil,"  suppressed  practically  by  him- 
self, and  in  that  extraordinary  production 
of  his  latest  time,  *'  Fallen  Leaves,"  which 
is  to  us  simply  abhorrent ;  but  his  wijting 
is,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  right  feeling, 
and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  read  of 
the  long-continued  physical  suffering  which 
in  his  later  years  poisoned  his  lite,  and 
drove  him  to  palliatives  which  lowered 
his  powers,  and  account,  we  doubt  not,  for 
his  occasional  literary  aberrations. — Spec- 
iator. 
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EASTERN  WOMEN. 


BY   HORACE    VICTOR. 


The  prevalent  idea  among  us  concern- 
ing Eastern  women  is  that  they  are  a  most 
unhappy  set  of  creatures,  who  live  in 
prisons,  and  only  exist  for  the  pleasure  of 
those  dreadful  tyrants,  their  masters  and 
husbands.  European  women  visiting  these 
harems  or  zenanas,  as  they  are  variously 
called  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  all  tell 
the  same  tale.  They  visit  them  by  special 
appointment,  gaze  on  these  secluded  fe- 
males with  a  sort  of  dazed  wonder,  ex- 
change a  few  phrases  with  them  by  means 
of  an  interpreter,  and  then  think  they  know 
all  about  them.  They  cannot  conceive 
that  a  life  so  different  to  that  which  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  lead — and 
which  they  are  always  in  the  habit  of  as- 


sociating with  the  idea  of  happiness — can 
be  anything  but  irksome.  They  judge 
these  women  by  themselves,  and  assume 
that  their  ideas  on  all  subjects  must  be 
similar.  Thus,  if  they  were  prevented 
from  revealing  their  countenances  to  every 
passing  stranger  ;  if  they  were  prohibited 
from  flirting— or  at  least  from  speaking — 
with  male  acquaintances  ;  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  at  balls  or  theatres  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  dress  that  is  ab- 
solutely required  by  decency — they  would 
consider  themselves  fearfully  ill-used  and 
tyrannized  over.  Were  such  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  charms  and  reaping  the 
admiration  which  is  so  dear  to  their  souls 
denied  them,  life  would  become  intoler- 
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able.  '  And  because  with  Eaetern  women 
sucL  probibitioDs  are  customary,  they  at 
once  assume  that  they  must  be  miserable, 
and  pity  them  accordingly. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  so. 
Covering  her  face  when  abroad  is  to  an 
Eastern  lady  neither  irksome  nor  a  mark 
of  subjection.  There  is  no  law  compel- 
ling  her  to  do  so  ;  it  is  a  custom  which  is 
consecrated  by  tradition  and  the  social  eti- 
quette peculiar  to  Eastern  civilization  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  custom  which  she 
approves  of  thoroughly.  By  breaking  this 
custom  she  would  put  herself  out  of  the 
pale  of  good  society  ;  she  would  fall  from 
the  ranks  of  **  well-behaved  women,"  as 
the  Arabs  express  it.  In  a  like  manner, 
in  Europe  there  is  no  law  compelling  wom- 
en to  wear  hats  or  gloves,  or  shoes  and 
stockings,  when  out  in  public.  Yet  every 
woman  with  any  pretensions  to  be  a  lady 
always  does,  and  this  without  any  idea  of 
her  being  a  slave.  Any  young  lady  run- 
ning about  the  streets  of  London  with  bare 
feet  and  pretty  ankles  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  mankmd  indiscriminately  would  find 
herself  no  whit  less  harshly  dealt  with  by 
her  world  than  the  Eastern  woman  with- 
out her  face  covered  would  be  by  hers. 
Her  reputation  would  be  attacked,  aud  she 
would  lose  caste  ^even  if  she  escaped  be- 
ing summarily  committed  to  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Eastern 
etiquette  much  more  importance  is  attached 
to  covering  the  face  than  the  feet.  Ad 
Eastern  lady  squatting  on  a  sofa  will  en- 
shroud her  features  carefully  from  the 
passing  stranger,  but  will  allow  her  feet  to 
remain  bare  to  his  gaze  without  the  slight- 
est uneasiness.  For,  as  they  say,  the  foot 
in  all  women  is  the  same  ;  but  the  face  is 
different,  and  in  it  the  special  identity  of 
the  person  is  revealed  ;  and  it  is  this  spe- 
cial identity  of  any  particular  woman  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Eastern  social  system 
to  conceal  from  the  public  view. 

In  other  words,  this  covering  of  faces  is 
a  matter  of  social  etiquette,  and  one  which 
is  as  much  due  to  the  initiative  and  desire 
of  the  women  themselves  as  of  the  men. 
By  means  of  it  an  Eastern  lady  enjoys 

Srivileges  which  her  Western  sister  never 
reams  of,  even  if  she  would  appreciate 
them.  She  sees  every  one  and  everything 
and  is  not  herself  seen  1  This  enables  her 
to  go  about  everywhere  and  with  absolute 
freedom,  without  in  any  way  destroying 
her  sense  of  modesty  or  exposing  her  to 


the  impertinent  gaze  and  coarse  remarks 
of  bystanders.  In  Constantinople,  in  Da- 
mascus, in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  in  Persia, 
and  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, I  have  seen  hundreds  of  ladies 
strolling  about  the  bazaars,  either  singly  or 
in  company,  attended  by  a  few  slaves,  en- 
gaged in  all  the  pleasurable  seoRations  of 
shopping,  without  anybody  knowing  who 
they  were,  except  that  they  were  ladies, 
and  as  such  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 
For  at  the  slightest  word  or  sign  of  insult 
these  armed  slaves  would  turn  and  rend  the 
offender,  without  incurring  the  slightest 
danger,  either  from  the  people  around  or 
from  justice  itself.  For  the  man  who  in- 
terferes with  the  arrangements  of  the  harem 
is  without  the  pale  of  the  law. 

That  these  harems  are  nothing  better 
than  prisons,  therefore,  is  an  idea  devoid 
of  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The 
ladies  in  them  are  free  to  do  as  they  list, 
provided  they  do  not  expose  themselves. 
And  this  dread  of  exposure  is  inculcated 
in  them  as  a  matter  of  good  breeding ; 
not  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the  law 
of  womanly  purity,  as  they  understand  it. 
To  them  the  woman  who  wilfully  sacrifices 
this  sense  of  decorous  seclusion  does  so 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  admira- 
tion of  men  other  than  her  husband,  and 
at  once  falls  to  the  level  of  her  who  actu- 
ally sacrifices  her  honor.  She  who  desires 
anything  wrong  is  pretty  sure  to  do  it,  is 
their  simple  mode  of  reasoning.  A  Rot- 
ten Row,  for  example,  in  which  is  offered 
daily  a  feast  of  beauty — sprightly,  lan- 
guishing, and  altogether  charming — to 
every  lazy  lounger  who  thinks  it  is  just 
worth  his  while  to  present  himself  at  it, 
would  to  them  appear  a  monstrosity.  I 
must  be  understood  to  refer  in  this  paper 
simply  to  the  Mussulman  population  ;  for 
among  the  various  Christian  and  other 
sects  the  harem  system  does  not  obtain  to 
any  degree  worth  mentioning. 

I  was  once  showing  some  photographs 
of  friends  of  mine  to  a  Moorish  lady. 
She  did  not  try  to  conceal  her  astonish- 
ment at  the  fact  that  *^  well-behaved  wom- 
en," as  I  had  repeatedly  to  assure  her  they 
were,  could  be  so  bold  as  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  in  this  way  to  be  exhibited 
to  every  chance  acquaintance.  But  when 
we  reached  one  taken  in  full  evening  dress, 
she  seemed  simply  stupefied. 

**  Wallah  1"  she  exclaimed,  **  you  are 
laughing  at  me.     This  is  impossible  !     No 
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modest  woman  could  allow  any  strangers 
to  see  even  a  picture  of  herself  with  her 
bosom  thus  exposed.  This  must  be  some 
work  of  imagination,  not  the  portrait  of  a 
real  living  woman." 

But  I  assured  her  that  she  was  mistak- 
en. T  explained  to  her  the  mysteries  of  a 
ball  room. 

**  Then,"  she  exclaimed  in  high  excite- 
ment, **  may  Allah  corse  her  and  her 
house  and  her  offspring  to  all  eternity  I 
Shame  on  her  !" 

Now  this  lady  was  no  old  and  haggard 
maiden,  such  as  even  among  ourselves  is 
sometimes  found  to  frown  upon  the  gayly- 
dressed  damsels  around  her,  and  to  re- 
prove, in  the  bitterness  of  her  envy  and 
loneliness,  their  mad  and  merry  frolics. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  herself  a  perfect  type  of  the  far- 
famed  Moorish  beauty,  a  wife  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  a  mother  of  three  children. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  left  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  as  to  the  honesty  and  genuine  char- 
acter of  her  disapprobation. 

In  other  words,  she  regarded  her  West- 
em  sisters,  who  never  cease  pitying  her 
condition,  and  are  always  busy  forming 
themselves  into  societies  for  the  relief  of 
herself  and  her  fellow-prisoners  and  slaves, 
with  just  the  same  amount  of  contempt 
and  aversion  as  they  themselves  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  brazen  figurante  who 
nightly  displays  the  charms  of  her  limbs 
and  person  for  the  delectation  of  miscel- 
laneous audiences  reeking  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  and  whiskey  ! 

To  obtain  anything  like  a  truthful  in. 
sight  into  the  lives  and  feelings  of  Eastern 
women,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  pay 
them  visits  of  ceremony  and  to  talk  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  an  interpre- 
ter. It  is  indispensable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  speak  their  own  langna$i^e,  and  that  with 
a  fluency  and  accuracy  of  accent  that  will 
cease  reminding  them  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  contact  with  an  infidel  stranger. 
Further,  it  is  imperative  to  rid  oneself  of 
the  preposterous  idea  that  our  own  social 
system  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  a 
state  of  civilization,  or  even  intrinsically 
better  than  theirs,  although  it  may  be 
more  suitable  to  our  temperaments,  and  to 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  through  long  gen- 
erations. We  must  descend  from  the  po- 
sition we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
arrogating  to  ourselves  as  superior  beings. 


else  we  shall  never  be  able  to  see  things 
from  their  point  of  view.  For  these  peo- 
ple are  as  civilized  as  ourselves  ;  indeed, 
their  code  of  social  etiquette  is  a  far  more 
stringent  one  than  ours.  Their  civilization 
is  of  a  different  stamp,  it  is  true  :  but  let 
us  not  therefore  fall  into  the  narrow- 
minded  conceit  of  the  Chinaman,  who  be- 
lieves all  people  outside  his  own  Celestial 
Empire  to  be  barbarians.  These  women 
are  as  proud  of  themselves  and  their  insti- 
tutions as  we  are  of  ours.  And  least  of 
all  are  those  missionaries,  from  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  most  about  them, 
qualified  to  understand  or  form  any  reliable 
opinion  concerning  them.  For  they  come 
to  them  previously  saturated  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  own  religion  and  their 
own  people.  They  start  prepared  before- 
hand to  look  upon  the  state  of  things 
among  them  as  sinful  and  incompatible 
with  the  demands  of  civilized  human  na- 
ture ;  and  they  are  continually  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  their  armor  of  prejudice 
being  pierced.  Their  business  is  to  fight 
against— not  to  study.  Eastern  customs. 
They  go  into  harems,  not  to  learn  and  to 
think,  but  simply  to  convert.  And  this 
they  never  succeed  in  doing  in  countries 
where  the  Mussulman  power  is  dominant. 
To  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  Eastern  system  of  social  ethics — an  ex- 
planation that  will  make  us  Westerns  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  a  state  of  things 
which  is  so  repugnant  to  our  ideas,  and  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  our  methods  of 
procedure,  should  not  merely  have  become 
accepted  by  these  people,  but  even  regard- 
ed by  them  in  the  sama  light  as  we  regard 
ours,  namely,  that  it  is  the  best  and  the 
only  one  fit  for  people  of  discrimination 
and  sense — we  must  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  essential  feature  of  the  religion 
of  Islam  on  which  this  social  system  rests. 
It  recognizes  in  man  nothing  of  a  tran- 
scendental nature.  Both  men  and  women 
are  promised  a  future  life  ;  but  their  con- 
ception of  this  future  life  is  very  different 
from  ours.  It  is  nothing  more  tnan  a  repe- 
tition of  their  life  here  on  a  more  voluptu- 
ous scale.  Their  promised  pleasures  are 
exactly  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
which  they  revel  on  earth  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  distressing  sensation  of 
satiety  is  there  to  be  kept  off  from  them 
in  degrees  varying  with  the  place  which 
the  happy  one  has  secured  in  the  seven- 
storied  paradise.      Their  bodies  are   the 
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same,  only  perfected  so  far  as  to  bave  be- 
come insensible  to  pain,  disease,  and  things 
of  tbe  same  disagreeable  nature.  There 
is  something  very  solid  and  satisfactory 
about  this  arrangement,  and  they  hunger 
for  it  as  tigers  do  for  tbe  blood  thoy  have 
once  tasted.  There  is  notbin^  sbadowy  to 
^em  in  tbis  conception  of  neaven,  sucb 
as  might  have  given  rise  among  them  to 
difference  of  opinion  and  final  rejection. 
There  is  nothing  unpleasant  to  them  in  the 
idea  of  Gehennam,  for  it  only  exists  for 
unbelievers. 

It  is  tbis  certainty — tbis  absence  of  all 
matter  for  speculation,  in  his  religion  that 
makes  the  Mohammedan  so  true  to  it,  and 
renders  bim  proof  against  the  uncertain- 
ties, bowever  much  more  beautiful,  of 
Cbristianity.  Moreover,  it  never  rises  up 
in  stem  opposition  to  tbe  impulses  of  bis 
material  nature.  Mohammed — knowing 
bumanity  well — wben  devising  tbe  elabo- 
rate system  of  theology  and  ethics,  witb 
wbich  be  intended  drawing  tbe  multitude 
to  bis  banner,  did  not  scruple  to  order  bis 
believers  to  do  many  things,  and  some  of 
them  arduous,  to  demonstrate  tbeir  sincer- 
ity. Fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  elaborate  and 
wearisome  methods  of  prayer  and  worship 
were  enjoined  on  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  took  care  not  to  multiply  the 
things  they  were  not  to  do.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  in  fact,  for  man  to  do  than  not  to 
do. 

A  description  of  Mohammedanism,  or  a 
comparison  between  it  and  Christianity, 
would  be  out  of  place  here  ;  but  the 
above  remarks  I  have  deemed  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  which  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  Connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  that  on  these  people 
their  religion  possesses  a  bold  wbich  is 
hardly  conceivable  by  us.  Ouis  is  of  sucb 
a  nature  that,  having  regard  to  tbe  imper- 
fection of  humanity,  we  are  forced  in  our 
social  system  to  practically  ignore  it  in 
many  points.  With  them  it  is  different. 
Their  social  system  is,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
man  and  of  every  woman  among  them, 
sanctified  by  the  teachings  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

This  religion  e!ralts  tbe  physical  at  the 
expense  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  na- 
ture. It  refuses  to  Iook  upon  him  from 
any  transcendental  point  of  view.  It  re- 
gards his  material  reality  as  tbe  main  part 
of  himself,  and  it  endows  his  sensual  pleas- 
ures with  an  intrinsically  noble  value  of  their 


own,  apart  from  any  other  consideration. 
And  these  views  concerning  themselves  are 
ingrained,  not  only  in  every  man,  but  also 
in  every  woman  of  the  Mohammedan  races. 
And,  moreover,  they  are  constantly  and 
actively  infiuencing  tbem  every  moment  of 
their  lives. 

If  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
clear  to  the  reader  the  state  of  mind  so 
uniformly  present  among  these  people,  it 
will  be  at  once  evident  to  him  that  under 
such  circumstances  no  civilization  among 
them  could  be  possible  without  the  harem 
system.  An  anarchical  state  of  existence, 
wherein  both  polygamy  and  polyandry 
were  customary,  is  the  only  alternative. 
Tbis  is  what  they  themselves  believe  :  these 
are  almost  the  very  words  in  which  I  was 
answered  by  a  Persian  lady  with  whom  I 
had  been  discussing  tbe  question. 

Let  us  glance  back  to  our  own  social  sys- 
tem, and  we  shall  presently  see  that  tbe 
difference  between  it  and  theirs  is  merely 
one  of  decree,  and  that  this  difference  is 
due  wholly  to  tbe  difference  that  exists 
between  tbe  ideas  we  respectively  hold 
concerning  ourselves.  Every  social  system 
is  based  on  a  religion  or  theory  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  at  large. 
In  theory  our  social  system  regards  man 
from  a  point  altogether  transcendental ;  be- 
cause the  religion  which  we  acknowledge 
not  merely  exalts  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  but 
goes  much  further,  and  inculcates  a  hatred 
and  a  loathing  for  the  sensations  of  the 
latter  when  unaccompanied  by  a  prepon- 
derating proportion  of  tbe  former.  Every- 
thing that  is  of  the  ffesh  is  bad.  Every 
action,  to  be  at  all  acceptable,  must  be  se 
permeated  with  and  steeped  in  the  ''  high- 
er instincts'*  and  the  **  spiritual  cravings" 
of  ouf  nature  as  almost  to  obliterate  en- 
tirely the  physical  part  of  it.  But  in  prac- 
tice we  come  very  far  short  of  this  ideal, 
and  the  result  is  a  compromise  between  tbe 
two  extremes.  It  is  this  association  of  a 
compromise  with  an  extreme — of  a  state 
of  society  wherein  both  sides  of  human 
nature  are  recognized  in  equal  proportions 
— tacitly  if  not  openly — with  a  religion 
which  insists  on  regarding  only  one  as  of 
either  importance  or  beauty  that  makes 
o\^  position  one  of  such  change  and  in- 
stability, and  liable  to  such  dangers  from 
the  reaction  of  its  own  elements,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  quiet  and  monotonous  life 
of  the  Easterns. 
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Thm  in  Westeni  society,  thoagh  we 
not  merely  assume  the  existence  of  the 
spiritaal  factor  in  man,  but  also  attribute 
to  it  a  vastly  predominatii^  inflnence  in 
hiA  thoughts  and  actions  ;  yet  the  customs 
in  use  among  us  sufficiently  demonstrate 
our  tacit  recognition  of  his  material  organ- 
izatitA.  A  lady,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  freedom  she  may  allow  her- 
aelf  in  her  intercourse  with  the  world,  yet 
snnronnds  herself  with  a  multitude  of  deli- 
cate mysteries  —in  her  manner  of  living, 
in  her  dress,  in  her  conversation,  in  her 
demeanor,  in  her  feelings — which  create 
juroand  her  a  barrier,  within  the  limits  of 
which  her  **  camaraderie"  with  the  world 
ceases.  And  so  great  is  the  importance 
attributed  in  society  to  this  ilJ.defined,  but 
very  real  isolation,  that  the  presence  of  it 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  one  woman  a 
lady,  whereas  the  absence  of  it  leaves  an- 
ether  without  any  defined  position. 

But  what  is  the  motive  that  induces  her 
to  screen  herself  in  such  measure  from  the 
garish  ligjit  of  publicity  ?  In  reality  it  is 
the  same  motive  wliicb  induces  the  East- 
em  lady  to  look  frith  such  favor  on  the 
harem  system,  and  to  act  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  it.  It  is  in  both  cases  the 
same  sense  of  modesty — the  same  instinc- 
tive apprehension  of  the  enhancement  of 
lier  value  by  the  shielding  of  her  womanly 
parity  from  anything  that  might  sully  it. 
And  since,  in  consequence  of  her  people's 
views  on  human  nature,  the  Eastern  lady's 
modesty  is  a  good  deal  more  sensitive,  and 
has,  moreover,  a  good  deal  more  to  be 
afraid  of,  her  precautions  are  so  mnch  the 
greater.  To  a  male  relative  even  she  will 
not  grant  the  mere  contact  of  her  hand. 
She  would  as  soon  think  of  jumping  over 
the  moon  as  of  allowing  any  man  other 
than  her  husband  to  touch  her  lijps  with 
his  own  I  There  is  nothing  indefinite  in 
the  duties  incumbent  on  her  position. 
The  line  separating  her  from  a  worthless 
member  of  her  sex  is  too  sharply  and  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  for  her  to  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  and  what 
she  ought  not  to  do.  The  idea  that  the 
harem  system  is  but  a  tyrannical  device  on 
the  part  of  Moslem  husbands  to  secure  and 
dominate  their  women  more  completely  is, 
then,  preposterous.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
superficial  acquaintance  with  themselves, 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples on  which  their  social  system  is  found- 
edy  and  an   absurdly  conceited  idea  of 


the  intrinsic   value  of  our  own   institii- 
tions. 

Harems  have  further  been  described  as 
hotbeds  of  vice.  It  has  been  lightly  as- 
sumed that  numbers  of  women  thus  shut 
up  together,  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
weighted  with  a  sense  of  their  position  in 
the  polity  oi  the  Eastern  world,  could  not 
possibly  escape  sinking  into  a  state  of 
moral  depravity.  Such  statements  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  characterized  as  wilfully  men- 
dacious— but  they  are,  all  the  same,  un- 
true.  They  are  Uieories  evolved  from  the 
inner  consciousness  of  people  who  have 
argued  a  priori  from  the  very  few  facts 
with  which  they  happen  to  be  acquainted. 
All  the  premisses  which  lead  them  to  the 
above  fallacious  conclusion  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  wrong.  And  as  far  as  facts 
go,  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  things 
among  them  with  that  among  us  in  this 
nuitter  cannot  but  cover  with  ridicule  such 
ideas.  Take  some  of  the  hirge  Western 
towns,  Vienna  and  Paris,  for  instance. 
According  to  the  mo^  recent  statistics  we 
find  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  regis* 
tered  births,  51.5  per  cent,  in  the  former 
city  and  28.1  per  cent,  in  the  latter  were 
illegitimate  1  Even  in  the  land  of  the 
**  unco'  guid  " — in  our  own  nltra-relig* 
ions  Scotland — the  number  of  illegitimate 
births  reaches  the  very  respectable  figure 
of  10.1  per  cent.  !  That  these  results  are 
not — except  in  a  very  slight  measure — 
due  to  women  of  openly  abandoned  lives 
can  scarcely  need  demonstration.  Suck 
stupendous  facts  reveal  a  state  of  moralitj 
among  Western  women  which  is  hardly 
complimentary  to  Western  civilisation* 
when  compared  to  Eastern.  Harem  ladiea 
aro  not  all  immachlate,  but  cases  of  mia- 
oonduct  among  them  are  extremely  excep- 
tional. Anything  like  the  scandal  and  se- 
cret vice  existing  even  among  the  higheet 
classes  of  our  social  fabric,  into  which  onr 
papers,  with  their  voluminous  and  sicken- 
ing details,  afford  us  from  time  to  time  a 
lurid  insiirht,  is  not  known  among  them. 
Their  system  of  philosophy,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  denying  their  possession  of  any 
spiritual  nature,  concentrates  their  atten- 
tion on  what  they  know  they  do  possess, 
and  makes  them  value  it  accordingly.  I 
have  seen  in  the  various  '^chowdaks"  of 
the  date  merchants  up  the  Euphrates  as 
many  as  three  hundred  women  in  the  same 
place,  all  belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the 
wild  Bedouin    tribes,  all    busy  packing 
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dnieBf  working  the  whole  day  for  the  di- 
minutive sam  of  threepence,  poor,  dirty, 
worn-oat  creatures,  clothed  in  little  better 
than  rags,  and  yet  scornfully  and  indig- 
nantly defending  themselves  against  offers 
of  money,  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  refused  by  the  majority  of  their  class 
in  England,  and  would  each  of  them  have 
bought  a  dozen  of  the  women  employed  in 
loading  ships  with  grain  in  such  Russian 
ports  as  Nicolaieff  !  Surely  with  such 
facts  confronting  us  we  cannot  deny  that 
Eastern  women  are  at  least  as  chaste  as 
their  Western  sisters,  and  that  their  harems 
do  not  materially  debase  them. 

So  great  is  the  respect  entertained  by 
Moslems  for  the  harem  that  any  man  at- 
tempting to  violate  it  would  ran  the  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
populace.  It  would  be  no  matter  of  simply 
appearing  in  a  divorce  court,  and  enjoying 
the  not  unpleasant  sensation  for  a  while  of 
being  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
adulation  to  some  of  the  fairest  and  best 
in  the  land.  No  pasha  even  would  dare 
to  issue  a  search  warrant  against  a  harem. 
If  a  robber  or  murderer  be  ensconced 
therein,  so  much  the  better  for  him,  and 
so  much  the  worse  for  justice  ;  but  the 
ladies'  privacy  must  not  be  sacrilegiously 
intruded  upon.  A  census  of  an  Eastern 
town  could  never  be  taken  for  the  same 
reason. 

Nor  is  the  harem  ever  mentioned  in  a 
conversation  between  men.  You  never  by 
'  any  chance  hear  any  questions  concerning 
the  health  of  any  particular  member  of  it. 
Such  questions  would  be  treated  as  an  im- 
pertinence calling  for  prompt  castigation. 
A  man  may  be  perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the 
number  of  wives  of  an  intimate  ftiend  of 
his.  This  complete  exclusion  of  the  sub- 
ject from  ordinary  conversation  is  not  due, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  contempt 
of  them.  Rather  is  it  the  sacred ness  with 
which  they  look  upon  them  which  prompts 
it.  They  do  not  themselves  pretend  to 
anjrthing  above  a  material  nature,  and 
therefore,  they  logically  argue,  the  thought 
of  woman  in  every  roan's  mind — except 
the  one  to  whom  she  belongs — is  a  bad 
one.  Regarding  such  thoughts  as  insult- 
ing to  their  harem  ladies,  they  prefer  not 
to  raise  the  image  of  woman  at  all  among 
themselves.  Such  refinement  of  homage 
is,  perhaps,  incomprehensible  to  the  West- 
em  mind,  which  must,  therefore,  needs 
put  an  evii  construction  on  it. 


Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  man- 
ner Easterns  treat  their  wives,  and  then 
consider  whether  there  is  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  they  look  upon  them 
with  any  less  veneration  than  their  West- 
ern brothers.  Until  within  very  recently, 
an  English  lady,  on  marrying,  lost  control 
over  her  property.  From  time  imraemo- 
lial  Eastern  wives  have  always  retained 
complete  control  over  their  own  property, 
and,  moreover,  have  had  the  right  to  em- 
ploy their  own  private  agents  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  !  An  English  wife  has 
no  place  in  her  house  wherein  she  can  be 
sure  of  absolute  privacy.  Her  husband 
may  not  merely  follow  her  everywhere, 
but  has  even  the  right  of  breaking  open 
the  door  if  she  refuses  to  let  him  in.  An 
Eastern  wife  has  but  to  place  her  slippers 
outside  the  door  of  her  apartment  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  everv  one,  her  hus- 
band  included  !  An  English  lady  of  high 
degree  marrying  a  man  beneath  that  degree 
falls  at  once  to  his  level,  and  has  no  more 
rights  over  him  than  any  other  wjfe  would 
have.  An  Eastern  lady,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  has  the  right  not  merely  to 
rule  him,  but  all  that  belongs  to  hin>  I  An 
Eastern  wife  can  always  claim  a  l^al  di- 
vorce from  her  husband.  The  law,  how- 
ever, cannot  compel  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  ;  it  is  for  him  to  pronounce  the  fatal 
words,  without  which  no  divorce  is  legal. 
But  moral  and  pecuniary  suasion  seldom 
fail  to  succeed  in  making  him  do  so. 

If  a  legal  wife  is  divorced  she  goes  home 
to  her  own  friends,  and  not  only  can  bnt 
does  very  soon  marry  again.  The  law  re- 
quires her  to  wait  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  if  she  is  not  enceinte^  she 
is  free.  If  enceinie,  she  must  wait  till  her 
baby  is  born.  After  this  she  may  either 
send  it  to  its  father  or  keep  it.  In  the 
latter  case  the  law  compels  the  father  to 
support  it  and  herself,  and  after  the  child 
ceases  to  suckle  from  her  she  may  marry 
again. 

Each  man  can  take  unto  himself  four 
legal  wives,  and  concubinage  is  distinctly 
allowed  by  their  religion.  But  the  law 
does  not  permit  anron  to  meddle  with  any 
slave  of  one  of  his  legal  wives.  She  has 
complete  control  over  her  own  slaves,  and 
can  sell  or  give  them  away  at  her  own 
pleasure. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  be  one  of 
four  wives  is  in  itself  an  unhappy  position. 
But  if  we  glance  back  again  at  the  pe- 
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culiar  ideas  which  permeate  their  lives  and 
thoughts,  we  shall  sec  that  this  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows.  With  us  it  is 
an  axiom  that  if  a  man  truly  loves  one 
woman,  he  cannot  love  another.  Whether 
onr  practice  accords  with  this  axiom  is 
quite  another  thing.  This  falls,  however, 
for  the  moment  without  our  province. 
But  with  Easterns  there  is  no  such  ab- 
stract idea  of  love.  The  refined  emotion, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as 
"pure"  or  **  true"  love,  and  which  with 
ns  is  not  uncommon,  is  with  them  an  ex- 
ception. The  case  of  the  Moorish  lady  I 
have  before  referred  to  is  the  only  example 
of  such  I  have  ever  seen  among  them.  She 
and  her  husband,  though  married  already 
five  years,  were  true  lovers  in  the  Western 
sense.  She  was  his  only  wife.  But  or- 
dinarily speaking,  an  Eastern  woman  never 
expects  to  engross  a  man's  whole  affection 
for  very  long,  and  does  not,  consequently, 
feel  so  deeply  hurt  at  his  taking  another 
wife  as  at  first  sight  would  appear  natural 
to  us.  I  have  seen  in  many  harems  the 
different  wives  living  together  with  as 
much  amity  and  absence  of  jealousy  as  can 
be  conceived  to  exist  between  any  three 
or  four  women  who  happen  to  live  together. 

An  Eastern  lady  has  no  choice  in  the 
selection  of  her  husband.  But  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  husband  any  choice 
in  the  selection  of  his  wife.  The  affair  is 
mainly  arranged  by  the  ladies  of  both  fam- 
ilies. If  there  is  any  hardship  in  the 
matter,  it  is  he  rather  on  whom  it  falls, 
for  he  has  to  pay  to  her  father  certain 
sums  of  money,  varying  according  to  her 
degree,  which  he  has  no  chance  of  having 
refunded  in  case  she  does  not  suit  his  lik* 
ingy  whereas,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, she  returns  home,  after  a  divorce 
has  been  arranged,  free  to  wed  again. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  obtaining  the 
divorce.  Harems  are  expensive  conoerns, 
and  he  would  be  a  fool  who  kept  up  a 
harem,  with  its  scores  of  slaves,  eunuchs, 
servants,  and  officials,  all  for  the  sake  of 
a  wife  who  had  no  love  for  him.  Thus, 
if  marriage  is  with  them  a  little  more  of  a 
lottery  than  it  is  with  ns,  it  is  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  binding  contract,  and 
can  soon  be  dissolved  if  disagreeable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  polygamy 
is  the  exception.  This  statement  may  oc- 
casion a  good  deal  of  surprise,  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless.  Harems  are  luxuries 
which  only  the  few  can  afford.     A  man 


could  not  very  well  keep  one  on  the 
principle  of  economy.  He  could  not 
make  slaves  and  drudges  of  his  wives,  as 
his  Western  brothers  are  too  often  inclined 
to  do.  A  man  who  keeps  a  harem  which 
is  badly  arranged  and  ill  provided  with  the 
necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  their  life, 
and  which  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of 
public  notice,  surely  loses  caste  among  his 
fellow-men. 

The  odalisques,  or  favorite  slaves  of  a 
harem,  must  here  be  mentioned.  Thby 
occupy  no  defined  position,  and  their 
tenure  of  office  is  very  precarious.  From 
being  loaded  with  jewels,  and  the  objects 
of  anxious  solicitude  to  their  masters  one 
day,  they  may  be  in  the  market  for  sale 
the  next,  shorn  of  all  their  ornaments. 
The  legal  wives  may  probably  be  quite  un- 
aware of  their  existence,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  presence  causes  them  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  white  odalisques 
swarming — let  us  say — in  St.  John's  Wood 
and  other  parts  of  London  occasion  the 
married  ladies  in  that  Western  city.  At 
any  rate  the  Eastern  lady,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, has  not,  besides  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  the  conviction  forced  on  her 
that  her  husband  has  broken  his  vows  to 
her,  and  is  therefore  a  false-hearted  hypo- 
crite. For  he  never  has  made  a  pretence 
of  everlasting  affection  for  her,  and  she 
therefore  never  thinks  of  breaking  her 
heart  about  it 

As  to  the  open  vice  which  is  so  essen- 
tial a  feature  in  all  our  large  cities — if  not 
in  every  little  place  wherein  our  Western 
civilization  maintains  its  sway — the  vota- 
ries of  which  are  so  numerous,  and  have  so 
recognized  a  standing  in  our  society,  that 
it  taxes  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  our 
conscientious  fathers  of  families  to  the  ut- 
most to  prevent  their  pure  daughters  from 
coming  into  contact  with  them,  it  is  utter- 
ly unknown  in  the  East.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  real  East — of  the  East  which 
has  not  beeii  contaminated  by  the  intru- 
sion to  any  extent  of  Western  manners  or 
Western  people ;  not  of  the  sea  port 
towns,  which,  by  the  admixture  of  all  that 
is  worst  in  the  two  races,  have  been  con- 
verted into  very  hells  upon  earth.  In 
Damascus,  for  example,  a  woman  of  light 
character  parading  the  streets  would  be 
stoned  to  death  !  Such  as  do  exist  have 
to  conceal  their  charms  under  well  got-up 
disguises  of  old  age,  crippled,  hideous, 
and  miserable.     And  they  are  only  present 
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when  either  a  certain  number  of  Euro- 
peans happen  to  inhabit  the  place  or  when 
it  is  proTided  with  a  Turkish  governor  who 
has  sojourned  for  some  part  of  his  life  in 
Paris  or  some  other  great  Western  city, 
and  has  thus  imbibed  our  notions  on  such 
matters,  as  occurred  at  the  old  and  con- 
servative town  of  Busrah  a  short  time  ago. 
To  relate  in,  detail  all  the  observations 
which  have  led  me  to  hold  the  above  opin- 
ioi^  would  be  here  out  of  place  ;  but  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
Eastern  women  are,  on  the  whole,  as  well 
treated  as  their  Western  sisters — and  more- 
over, that  they  are  quite  as  happy.  No 
one  could  for  a  moment  maintain  that  if  a 
highly- organized  specimen  of  the  Western 
woman  were  picked  out,  there  could  be 
found  among  Eastern  wumen  any  one  to 
match  her  in  beauty,  grace,  purity,  and 
that  highly  specialized  sense  which  we  love 
to  think  of  as  refined  womanhood.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  Western  women 
there  are  many  whose  infamy  and  depravity 
of  nature  it  would  be  as  equally  difficult  to 


match  in  the  Eastern  world.  Action  amd 
reaction  are  equal  everywhere.  Develop- 
ment cannot  proceed  apace  without  start- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  retrograde  course 
of  degeneration.  If  the  ideal  aimed  ail  is 
high,  it  cannot  be  astonishing  that  the  um- 
jority  fail  to  come  anywhere  near  it,  and 
many  fall  lower  than  if  they  had  had  no 
ideal  at  all  to  start  with.  The  EastWDa 
are  content  with  the  mediocrity  and  mm- 
terialism  of  this  earth.  Their  tread  on  it 
is  firm  and  sure,  and  while  failing  to  pro- 
duce brilliant  results,  their  condition  of 
morality  is  one  of  inherent  stability.  We, 
like  learns  of  old,  spurn  that  which  ie 
material  from  beneath  our  feet,  and  at- 
tempt to  rise  on  wings  of  our  own  making 
toward  the  ethereal  expanse  overhead. 
May  Heaven  grant  that  we  may  not,  like 
him,  come  crashing  lower  down  than  that 
level  from  whence  we  sprung,  and  with 
disordered  minds  and  broken-up  inatilu- 
tions,  find  ourselves  wallowing  once  more 
amid  the  filth  of  primitive  savi^ry  ! — 
Fortnightly  JRetnew, 
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I  HEARD  it  in  the  happy  isles 
Blown  down  the  dying  day, 

The  summer  song  whose  lilt  beguiles 
The  wanderer  to  stay  : 

It  followed  in  the  shorewind's  breath, 

The  magic  still  was  strong, 
Although  the  note  of  change  and  death 

Has  touched  the  Sirens'  song. 

They  do  net  lure  to  new  delights 
Beyond  >%hat  life  has  known, 

To  happy  days  and  happy  nights 
In  summer's  slumber- zone  ; 

But  only,  **  who  will  rest  awhile 

From  riot  and  from  ruth, 
Forget  in  such  a  sunny  smile 

The  brazen  eyes  of  truth  1 


**  Come  hither,  hither,  come  and  dream 

Of  years  dead  long  ago. 
Until  the  earth  and  ocean  seem 

The  world  that  poets  know. 
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'*  Come  back  and  dwell  witb  hopes  long  dead 

And  what  will  never  be  ! 
Avert  thine  eyes  and  tarn  thine  head 

From  the  world's  way  oversea  ! 

**  For  here  are  drowsy  dreams  to  cheat 

The  eyes  that  else  would  weep. 
And  inland  seas  to  bathe  the  feet. 

And  quiet  vales  for  sleep.*' 

But  deadly  is  the  Sirens'  song 

As  ever  rn  the  ears. 
And  ropes  of  faith  must  bind  him  strong 

Who  bides  it  when  he  hears. 

For  some  have  hearkened,  lain  them  down 

And  drunk  a  deadly  thing, 
And  soon  the  storms  of  winter  drown 

The  hollow  dream  of  spring. 

Pass,  phantom  music,  pass  away  ! 

The  purple  isles  grow  dim  ; 
The  glamour  of  the  dying  day 

Fades  on  the  ocean's  rim. 

Enchantress  of  the  mossy  caves 

Sleep  by  thy  drowsy  streams  ! 
The  cradle  of  the  rocking  waves 

Is  worth  a  world  of  dreams  ! 

Oh,  living  love,  my  happy  hills 

Are  wheresoe'er  thou  art ; 
There  is  no  help  for  human  ills 

But  in  the  human  heart ! 

So  be  the  haven  near  or  far. 

Blow  winds  and  freshen  sea, 
The  morrow's  hope,  the  morning  star, 

The  living  world  for  me  ! 


OtCLADSS,  1889. 


— Murray*  $  Magatine. 
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Only  through  inequality  is  progress 
posnble.  Such  is  the  message  of  science 
to  mankind  which  Professor  Flower  ex- 
pounded in  his  evening  lecture  at  New- 
castle. The  study  of  the  world  of  living 
things  teaches  not  only  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  natural  equalitv»  but  that  it 
is  only  by  allowing  the  superiority  belong- 
ing to  its  individual  members  to  have  full 
play,  that  a  species  is  made  capable  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  type  perfected.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  is  the  law  of 
progress,  is,  in  fact,  the  negation  of  equal- 
ity.    The  bearings  of  this  great  principle 


upon  the  organization  of  society,  and  upon 
the  relations  of  man  the  individual,  to  man 
in  the  aggregate — that  is,  to  the  State — 
are  obviously  of  immense  importance,  and 
Professor  Flower  did  right  in  urging  their 
significance  upon  his  hearers.  But  though 
we  think  that  he  was  issuing  a  true  warn- 
ing in  pointing  out  that  if  mankind  insists 
on  producing  a  level  in  society,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  possibility  of  further  social  im- 
Erovement,  we  believe  that  the  lesson  might 
ave  been  pressed  home  still  more  forcibly 
than  he  attempted  to  press  it. 

To  do  this  effectively,  however,  it  is 
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necessary  to  admit  that,  though  there  is  a 
natural  and  irrepressible  tendency  in  the  di- 
rection of  inequality  among  mankind,  there 
is  also  in  all  human  society  a  strong  reac- 
tionary proclivity  toward  the  production 
of  a  level  or  average  of  type.  On  the 
physical  side  of  man  viewed  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  community,  there  is  an  instinct  at 
work  to  produce  a  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  bodily  configuration.  If  the  tall 
men  always  mated  with  the  tall  women, 
and  the  short  with  the  short,  the  world  in 
a  very  few  years  would  be  inhabited  by  a 
race  as  markedly  differentiated  as  is  the 
Mexican  lapdog — a  creature  only  as  big  as 
a  guinea-pig — irom  the  St.  Bernard.  In 
the  same  way,  as  regards  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  if  like  were  always 
matched  with  like,  we  should  see  mankind 
getting  divided  into  persons  of  what  we 
now  call  exceptional  mental  powers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  what  the  Elizabethans 
termed  "  naturals,'*  on  the  other.  '  Again, 
if  similarity  of  bodily  habit  were  always 
present  in  marriages,  divisions  in  which 
the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic  temperaments 
would  be  respectively  emphasized  and  re- 
emphasized,  would  be  in  perpetual  course 
of  formation.  To  avoid  this  centrifugal 
tendency,  men  and  women  have  a  decided 
instinct  to  make  dissimilarity,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  a  ground  for  mar- 
riage. It  is  a  commonplace  not  only  that 
the  little  men  choose  big  women,  and  the 
giants  wives  who  do  not  reach  to  their 
shoulders,  but  that  the  placid  seek  out  the 
nervous  and  highly  strung,  and  the  irri- 
table the  good-tempered.  The  resolution 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  man  seems,  in 
fact,  the  law  which  governs  the  breeding 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  strict  limitations 
within  which  this  law  works, — limitations 
which,  in  effect,  make  it  not  a  negation  of 
the  tendency  of  human  beings  to  physical 
improvement,  but  merely  a  modification 
of  its  working.  Below  a  certain  level,  the 
strong  will  not  mate  with  the  weak,  nor 
the  mentally  highly  developed  with  those 
who  are  undeveloped.  For  instance,  the 
superior  race  has  an  instinctive  horror  of 
mixing  its  blood  with  that  of  the  inferior. 
In  fact,  then,  there  are  two  tendencies  at 
work,— one  pressing  men  forward  to  a 
higher  level  of  development ;  and  the 
other  doing  what  we  may  call  **  dressing 
the  line"  of  advance, — that  is,  so  far  re- 
straining each  race  as  it  marches  toward  its 


goal  as  to  make  it  move  with  even  steps. 
Certain  regiments  have  pushed  themselves 
forward,  and  are  leaving  the  rest  behind  ; 
but  within  those  regiments  there  is  a  law 
against  moving  except  at  a  given  pace. 
Almost  exactly  analogous  to  this  instinctive 
tendency  toward  the  production  of  an 
average  of  physical  development  within 
each  community,  is  the  effort  of  organized 
society  to  curb  to  a  certain  extent  the  nat- 
ural principle  of  inequality  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  to  produce  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial social  equilibrium.  The  manner  in 
which  Society  achieves  its  object  is  con- 
sistent with  human  nature.  Among  primi- 
tive peoples,  the  men  who  best  combine 
mental  and  physical  superiority  for  a  time 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  to  the  majority,  which  con- 
sists of  the  less  fit,  to  combine  against  the 
minority  of  the  fittest, — to  club,  as  it 
were,  their  own  powers  till  they  neutralize 
the  powers  of  their  superiors.  Law  and 
justice — folk-right,  as  our  ancestors,  re- 
membering its  origin,  were  wont  to  call  it 
— spring  from  this  effort,  and  by  mutual 
agreement  the  power  of  the  strong  is  re- 
strained and  the  inequality  of  Nature  to  a 
certain  extent  modified.  When  Society  is 
beginning  to  be  organized,  the  right  of  the 
man  of  superior  powers  is  curtailed  in  re- 
gard to  his  ability  to  take  his  neighbors' 
goods  or  to  enslave  their  persons  ;  and  as 
it  progresses,  his  prerogatives,  born  of 
natural  superiority,  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  limited. 

No  doubt  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  an 
if  this  fact  told  in  favor  of  those  who  wish 
to  produce  complete  human  equality. 
**  The  universal  tendency  of  Society,"  it 
may  be  argued,  '*  is,  in  reality,  toward 
abolishing  all  those  inequalities  which 
Science  teaches  us  exist  in  the  animal 
world.  But,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  man- 
kind is  always  progressing.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  equality  and  development  are 
not  incompatible.*'  If,  however,  we  look 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  see  that  just  as  the 
physical  tendency  toward  the  production 
of  an  average  type  is  strictly  limited,  so 
the  social  tendency  toward  the  elimination 
of  human  inequalities  must  be  subject  to 
certain  essential  restrictions  if  it  is  to  go 
hand* in-hand  with  progress.  Just  as  we 
have  shown  that  if  the  striving  after  su- 
periority were  utterly  destroyed,  and  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  mental  or  physical  de- 
generacy of  those  with  whom  the  superior 
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portion  of  mankiDd  would  propagate  itself, 
the  haman  race  would  cease  to  become 
progressive,  and  would  infallibly  run  to 
waste,  so  it  can  be  proved  that  Society 
would  become  stationary  were  too  great 
restrictions  imposed  on  human  inequality. 
Within  each  community  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  only  certain  of  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  those  who  are  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  the  fittest  shall  be 
used.  A  certain  pottion  of  these  advan- 
tages must,  however,  be  left  free  to  oper- 
ate, or  else  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
movement  possible  among  mankind.  The 
struggle  of  the  fittest  to  the  front  alone 
supplies  the  momentum  by  which  Society 
advances.  We  may  regulate  this  force, 
and  may  turn  it  into  particular  channels. 
If,  however,  we  once  destroy  it  altogether, 
then  most  assuredly  we  shall  have  stopped 
the  very  wheels  of  the  machine.  That 
this  ia  no  empty  warning,  and  that  prog- 
ress may  be  killed  by  thinking  too  much 
of  producing  equality,  can  be  proved  by 
the  results  of  numan  experience.  The 
Incas  of  Peru  had  practically  realized  the 
di;eam8  of  the  Socialists.  Every  member 
of  the  nation  was  theoretically  the  child  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  so  possessed  of  an 
equal  share  of  the  property  of  the  State. 
Society  had  been  planed  down  to  a  dead- 
level  of  equality.  But  the  civilization  of 
the  Incas  was  absolutely  stationary. 
Again,  in  China,  though  the>  process  of 
destroying  inequalities  has  not  been  com- 


pleted, it  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
produce  something  very  like  social  stas^na- 
tion.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  autocratic  democracy  of  ancient 
Egypt  had  brought  about  a  social  condition 
out  of  which  progress  was  impossible. 
Practically  speaking,  literature,  art,  and  the 
organization  of  the  State  had  been  petri- 
fied for  twenty  centuries  when  Alexander 
conquered  the  gift  of  the  Nile. 

There  is,  then,  a  very  real  danger  that 
mankind  may  carry  too  far  the  process  of 
producing  a  social  average.  In  the  case 
of  physical  development,  they  are  protect- 
ed by  the  unwillingness  of  the  strong  to 
mix  with  the  degenerate  below  a  certain 
level.  In  the  organizing  of  civil  commu- 
nities, however,  where  such  a  restraining 
instinct  of  self-preservation  cannot  be  re- 
lied on,  it  is  necessary  that  the  human  race 
should  be  perpetually  on  its  guard,  lest  it 
inadvertently  oversteps  the  analogous  limi^ 
tations,  and  so  closes  the  door  to  future 
progress.  Both  man  the  animal  and  hu- 
man society  can  only  be  developed  by  a 
process  of  evolution.  The  care  of  the  ani- 
mal  part  in  us  may  safely  be  left  to  in- 
stinct.  In  regard  to  the  civil  polity,  we 
mast  rely  upon  reason  to  prevent  us  from 
sacrificing  progress  to  the  attainment  of 
**  the  divine  average."  It  will  be  a  bad 
business  if  the  Aryan  race  is  to  do  nothing 
better  than  produce  a  China  or  a  Peru.— 
Spectator. 
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BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  sea  swings  owre  the  slants  of  sand. 
All  white  with  winds  that  drive  ; 

The  sea  swirls  up  to  the  still  dim  strand. 
Where  nae  man  comes  alive. 

At  the  gray  soft  edge  of  the  fruitless  surf 
A  light  flame  sinks  and  springs  ; 

At  the  gray  soft  rim  of  the  flowerless  turf 
A  low  flame  leaps  and  clings. 


What  light  is  this  on  a  sunless  shore. 

What  gleam  on  a  starless  sea  f 
Was  it  earth*s  or  hell's  waste  womb  that  bore 

Such  births  as  should  not  be  f 
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As  lithe  snakes  taming,  as  bright  stars  borning. 

They  bicker  and  beckon  and  call  ; 
As  wild  waves  chaming,  as  wild  winds  yearaing. 

They  flicker  and  climb  and  fall. 

A  soft  strange  cry  from  the  landward  rings — 

'<  What  ails  the  sea  to  shine  f" 
A  keen  sweet  note  from  the  spray's  rim  springs — 

'<  What  flres  are  these  of  thine  ?" 

"  A  soul  am  I  that  was  bom  on  earth 

For  ae  day*s  waesome  span  : 
Death  bound  me  fast  on  the  bourn  of  birth 

Ere  I  were  christened  man. 

*  *  A  light  by  night,  I  fleet  and  fare 

Till  the  day  of  wrath  and  woe  ; 
On  the  hems  of  earth  and  the  skirts  of  air 

Winds  hurl  me  to  and  fro.*' 

''  O  well  is  thee,  though  the  weird  be  strange 
That  bids  thee  flit  and  flee  ; 
'  For  hope  is  child  of  the  womb  of  change, 

And  hope  keeps  watch  with  thee. 

^'  When  the  years  are  gone,  and  the  time  is  come, 

God's  grace  may  give  thee  grace  ; 
And  thy  soul  may  sing,  though  thy  soul  were  dumb, 

And  shine  before  God's  face. 

''  But  I,  that  lighten  and  revel  and  roll 

With  the  foam  of  the  plunging  sea. 
No  sign  is  mine  of  a  breathing  soul 

That  God  should  pity  me. 

*'  Nor  death,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  nor  birth. 

Hath  part  in  me  nor  mine  : 
Strong  lords  are  these  of  the  living  earth. 

And  loveless  lords  of  thine. 

*'  But  I  that  know  nor  lord  nor  life 

More  sure  than  storm  or  spray. 
Whose  breath  is  made  of  sport  and  strife. 

Whereon  shall  I  find  stay  ?" 

''  And  wouldst  thou  change  thy  doom  with  me. 

Full  fain  with  thee  would  I  : 
For  the  life  that  lightens  and  lifte  the  sea 

Is  more  than  earth  or  sky. 

**  And  what  if  the  day  of  doubt  and  doom 

Shall  save  nor  smite  not  me  f 
I  would  not  rise  from  the  slain  worid's  tomb 

If  there  be  no  more  sea. 

^^  Take  he  my  soul  that  gave  my  soul. 

And  give  it  thee  to  keep  ; 
And  me,  while  seas  and  stars  shall  roll, 

Thy  life  that  falls  on  sleep." 
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That  word  went  np  through  th.e  mirk  mid  sky, 

And  even  to  God's  own  ear  : 
And  the  Lord  was  ware  of  the  keen  twin  cry. 

And  wroth  was  he  to  hear. 

He's  tanB  the  aonl  el  the  nnsained  child 

That  fled  to  death  from  birth  ; 
He's  tane  the  b'ght  of  tlae  wan  sea  wild, 

And  bid  it  burn  on  earth. 

He's  given  the  ghaist  of  the  babe  new-bom 

The  gift  of  the  water-sjwite, 
To  ride  on  revel  from  morn  to  morn 

And  roll  from  night  to  night. 

He's  given  the  sprite  of  the  wild  wan  sea 

The  gift  of  the  new-born  man, 
A  soul  forever  to  bide  and  be 

When  the  years  have  tilled  their  span. 

When  a  year  was  gone  and  a  year  was  come, 

O  loud  and  loud  cried  they — 
*'  For  the  lee-lang  year  thou  hast  held  us  dumb  ; 

Take  now  thy  gifts  away  I" 

O  loud  and  lang  they  cried  on  him, 

And  sair  and  sair  they  prayed  : 
**  Is  the  face  of  thy  grace  as  the  night's  face  grim 

For  those  thy  wrath  has  made  I" 

A  cry  more  bitter  than  tears  of  men 

From  the  rim  of  the  dim  gray  sea  ; — 
**  Give  me  my  living  soul  again, 

The  soul  thou  gavest  me. 
The  doom  and  the  dole  of  kindly  men, 

To  bide  my  weird  and  be  I" 

A  cry  more  keen  from  the  wild  low  land 

Than  the  wail  of  waves  that  roll  ; — 
^^  Take  back  the  gift  of  a  loveless  hand. 

Thy  gift  of  doom  and  dole. 
The  weird  of  men  that  bide  on  land  ; 

Take  from  me,  take  my  soul  !" 

The  hands  that  smite  are  the  bands  that  spare  ; 

They  build  and  break  the  tomb  ; 
They  turn  to  darkness  and  dust  and  air 

The  fruits  of  the  waste  earth's  womb  ; 
But  never  the  gift  of  a  granted  prayer. 

The  dole  of  a  spoken  doom. 

Winds  may  change  at  a  word  unheard, 

But  none  may  change  the  tides  : 
The  prayer  once  heard  is  as  God's  own  word  ; 

The  doom  once  dealt  abides. 
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And  ever  a  cry  goes  up  by  day, 

And  ever  a  wail  by  night ; 
And  nae  ship  comes  by  the  weary  bay 
But  her  shipmen  hear  them  wail  and  pray, 

And  see  with  earthly  sight 
The  twofold  flames  of  the  twin  lights  play 
Where  the  sea- banks  green  and  the  sea-floods  gray 
Are  proud  of  peril  and  fain  of  prey. 
And  the  sand  quakes  ever  ;  and  ill  fare  they 

That  look  upon  that  light. 


— Academy. 
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The  Soudan. 


BT    SIR   SAMUEL   W.   BAKER. 


Success  in  life  must  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  an  individual  to  perform  his  spe- 
cial work  ;  this  will  necessitate  experience 
and  application  to  the  subject ;  whether  it 
be  political  or  judicial,  commercial  or  me- 
chanical, the  necessity  remains — we  must 
understand  our  business.  This  is  accepted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  private  affairs,  and  a 
man  would  be  ridiculed  if  he  attempted  to 
perform  upon  the  violin  without  having 
studied  the  instrument,  or  should  he  plunge 
into  deep  water  without  having  learned  to 
swim  ;  nevertheless  we  see  persons  in  high 
authority  who  occupy  ministerial  depart- 
ments which  entail  special  knowledge,  of 
which  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

It  is  said  that  Java  was  handed  over  to 
the  Dutch  because  the  British  minister 
was  ignorant  of  its  geographical  position 
and  importance,  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
confess  it ;  thus  we  lost  a  possession  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  the  whole  of 
our  West  Indian  islands.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Soudan  has  been  lost  to  Egypt 
through  the  paralyzed  action  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Wo  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
and  were  too  proud  to  learn,  or  to  betray  our 
ignorance.  The  recent  history  of  Egypt 
has  been  a  highly  colored  picture  which 
exemplifies  the  compound  methods  of  con- 
fusion in  the  labyrinths  of  British  policy. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
"  Perfide  Albion"  is  a  by- word  on  the 
Continent.  The  great  outside  world,  to 
which  we  are  supremely  indifferent,  re- 
gards us  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
contempt ;  their  admiration  is  at  intervals 
awakened  by  some  sudden  stroke  portend- 
ing a  grand  policy  ;  to  be  followed  by 


contempt,  when  the  opportunity  is  wasted, 
and  the  heaving  of  the  mountain  produces 
the  poorest  specimen  of  a  mouse,  whose 
timid  squeak  is  falsified  by  events  which 
belie  our  public  declarations. 

When  England  first  accepted  responsi- 
bility of  action  in  Egyptian  revolution,  the 
French  fleet  steamed  out  of  Alexandria 
Harbor,  as  a  protest  against  European  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which 
formed  a  most  important  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  belonging  to  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  the  Sultan.  When  the  French 
fleet  quitted  the  waters  of  Egypt  their  re- 
sponsibility ceased  ;  their  influence  and 
political  voice  should  have  ceased  also. 
The  English  fleet  destroyed  the  batteries 
of  Alexandria,  but  the  sophistry  of  a  Glad- 
stonian  Government  declared  that  we 
"  were  not  at  war."  Upon  that  illogical 
plea  we  could  destroy,  but  not  protect ; 
therefore  we  annihilated  all  local  authority 
by  a  bombardment  of  the  forts,  but  de- 
clined to  land  troops  to  defend  the  city. 
We  drove  out  the  natural  defenders,  and 
abandoned  the  greatest  town  of  Egypt  to 
the  plundering  anarchists,  who  burned  the 
capital  before  the  eyes  of  the  British  fleet 
This  preliminary  step  to  a  British  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  entailed  a  loss  to  the  coun- 
try of  four  millions  sterling.  Events  move 
rapidly,  and  the  destruction  of  Alexandria, 
the  battle  of  Telel-Kebir,  and  the  advance 
on  Cairo,  although  brilliant  in  immediate 
political  results,  are  regarded  as  ancient 
history.  England  found  herself,  as  though 
in  a  dream,  in  military  possession  of  Egypt, 
without  any  policy,  or  any  idea  of  what 
course  we  should  pursue. 
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Under  the^e  peculiar  circumfttances  it 
became  neceBsurv  to  leassore  the  Sultan, 
into  whose  dominions  'we  had  intruded, 
and  to  explaiu  to  European  querists  some- 
thing concerning  our  intentions.  We 
were  quickly  supplied  with  one  of  those 
charming  Gladstonian  utterances  that  in- 
evitably pacify  the  anxious  inquirer,  as 
they  sound  so  well,  and  are  spiced  with 
humanitarian  principles  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  British  were  declared  to  be 
in  Egypt  to  restore  or  ''  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive." 

To  effect  this  humane  project  we 
were  to  reform  the  administration  of 
Egypt,  to  abolish  the  corvee  (forgetting 
that  it  exists  in  India  and  Cc}lon),  sus- 
pend the  system  of  flogging  (forgetting 
that  our  own  sons  are  flogged  at  Eton), 
and  generally  we  were  to  correct  all  abuses, 
and  manufacture  a  model  administration 
that  should  remain  as  a  landmark  of  Brit- 
ish political  architecture,  leaving  the  Khe- 
dive upon  the  enviable  throne,  from  which 
he  could  survey  his  country  purged  from 
discontent  and  revelling  in  prosperity  ; 
the  result  of  a  good  government  based 
upon  those  principles  which  had  raised  a 
Gladstoflian  ministry  to  a  pinnacle  of 
fame  ;  which  comforted  their  supporters, 
but  perplexed  the  outside  world. 

In  order  to  reassure  the  authorities,  and 
the  Egyptian  population  who  had  been  in 
open  rebellion  against  their  lawful  ruler 
the  Khedive,  we  announced  our  intended 
departure  as  almost  immediate  ;  at  first 
we  declared  that  we  should  remain  only  a 
few  weeks,  and,  as  unbelievers  exist  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  Lord  Hartington  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  world  was  assured  from  the  mouth  of 
a  minister  that  the  British  evacuation  of 
Egypt  would  take  place  decidedly  in  ''  six 
months." 

It  appears  incredible  that  practical  states- 
men could  deceive  themselves  with  the  be- 
lief that  we  could  gain  the  confidence  of  a 
people  by  assuring  them  of  our  almost  im- 
mediate departure.  If  we  had  wished  to 
destroy  all  confidence  among  every  class 
in  Egypt  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
certain  method,  as  the  people  reasoned 
thus  :  *'  Why  did  these  cunning  English 
invade  this  country  ?  Why  did  they  bom- 
bard and  destroy  Alexandria  and  kill  1,000 
of  our  people  ?  Why  did  they  kill  2,000 
of  our  soldiers  at  Tel-el-Kebir  i  If  they 
came  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Khe- 
Ksw  Skbiss.— Vol.  L.,  No.  6. 


dive,  why  did  they  interfere  to  save  Arabi 
Pacha  the  rebel,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  rebelling  against  the  Khedive  ? 
Why  have  they  sent  this  rebel  as  an  exile 
to  their  beautiful  colony  Ceylon,  unless 
they  intend  to  reproduce  him  at  a  future 
time  to  serve  their  policy  ?  Why  should 
they  take  the  administration  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Khedive  and  reduce  him  to 
a  mere  puppet,  if  they  profess  to  re-estab 
lish  his  authority  ?  How  can  they  expect 
to  re-establish  his  authority  if  they  reduce 
him  to  a  cipher  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people  ?  Why  should  they,  if  honest, 
throw  dust  in  our  eyes  and  declare  that 
they  intend  to  depart  from  Egypt  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months  ?  Would  they  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  for  love  of  the  Khe- 
dive ?  No  ;  these  English  are  either  fools 
or  liars,  but  they  cannot  be  fools.  They 
commenced  in  India  with  only  a  few  yards 
of  ground  and  a  small  factory  ;  they  are 
now  masters  of  an  Indian  Empire — these 
people  are  infidels  and  liars,  they  are  here 
under  false  pretences,  and  they  say  they 
are  going  away  simply  because  they  are 
afraid  of  France.  The  French  did  not  in- 
vade us  :  God  be  praised  they  are  natural 
enemies  of  the  English,  and  Inshallah 
(please  God)  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  be  driven  out." 

I  have  actually  heard  these  arguments 
used  by  Egyptians,  who  have  at  the  same 
time  asked,  with  some  anxiety,  '^  Why 
England  should  interfere  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Egypt  when  she  cannot  govern 
Ireland  within  a  few  hours  of  her  own 
shores  ?*' 

In  order  to  instil  confidence  if  possible, 
or  to  lessen  the  apprehension  of  the  Sultan, 
our  most  able  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Lord  Dufferin,  was  instructed  to  leave 
Constantinople  and  betake  himself  to 
Egypt,  to  inquire  into  every  abuse,  and 
to  institute  reforms,  through  a  model  ad- 
ministration made  especially  to  order,  like 
a  new  boot  warranted  to  please  the  wearer, 
and  to  fit  all  manner  of  feet  without  pinch- 
ing the  most  tender  corns. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  better  selec- 
tion, and  no  political  Hercules,  could  hare 
taken  greater  pains  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables,  but  a  broom  was  necessary,  and 
the  Gladstonian  broom  was  too  weak  in 
the  bristles  for  a  work  that  required  not 
only  skill,  but  unflinching  perseverance  and 
determination.  If  Lord  Duflerin  had  been 
unfettered,  if  he  had  been  given  time  to 
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effect  his  purpose,  and  by  slow  though 
sore  degrees  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  to  obtain  their  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  than  any  living  man,  but  what  was 
his  position  ?  He  was  called  into  a  sick 
room  like  a  consulting  physician,  the  usual 
medical  attendant  being  Sir  Edward  Malet 
(oup  Consul-General  and  Diplomatic 
Agent).  The  British  Government  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Khe- 
dive, whose  power  was  absolutely  de- 
stroyed through  our  intervention,  but  our 
own  Consul-General  was  overshadowed, 
as  though  not  competent  to  fulfil  the  task 
imposed.  The  necessity  of  a  consulting 
physician  was  a  reflection  upon  the  ability  of 
the  ordinary  practitioner,  and  nevertheless 
the  greater  authority  was  almost  immediate- 
ly withdrawn.  He  was  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion and  to  disappear,  leaving  the  patient  to 
swallow  a  dose,  the  effects  of  which  re- 
quired his  undivided  skill  and  personal  at- 
tention. 

Lord  Dufferin  returned  to  Constantino, 
pie  ;  his  depaiture  was  regarded  by  the 
Khedive  and  all  his  ministers  with  un- 
feigned regret ;  they  felt  that  they  had 
lost  not  only  a  sincere  adviser,  but  a 
friend. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  ambassador  had 
a  disastrous  effect,  as  it  appeared  to  con- 
firm the  declaration  of  our  intended  evacu- 
ation of  Egypt,  and  thereby  shattered  the 
foundation  for  future  confidence  which 
had  been  so  carefully  prepared. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  was  shortly  promoted 
as  our  Minister  at  Brussels,  and  subse- 
quently to  Berlin,  thereby  confusing  the 
Egyptian  mind,  which  naturally  reflected 
that  a  man  of  that  calibre  and  estimation, 
if  fitted  for  posts  of  such  dignity  and  con- 
fidence, might  have  been  intrusted  by  his 
Government  with  the  management  of  his 
Egyptian  patient  without  the  assistance  of 
a  consulting  physician. 

It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  summon 
the  assistance  of  a  professional  adviser  if 
you  are  determined  to  oppose  his  meas- 
ures. The  Gladstone  Ministry  completely 
paralyzed  the  action  of  their  representa- 
tive by  special  instructions  from  which  he 
could  not  deviate.  England  entered  Egypt 
under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  order  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Khedive. 
The  first  step  was  to  reorganize  the  army 
and  to  establish  a  gendarmerie  for  the 
protection  of  the  country,  but  at  the  same 


time  that  we  assumed  the  control  of  Egypt, 
we  declared  that  all  which  pertained  to  the 
Soudan  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  juiis 
diction  ! 

We  thus  established  **  a  house  divided 
against  itself."  The  Arabs  were  always 
difiicult  to  govern,  and  although  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Soudan  had  been  de- 
fective, the  people  had  been  kept  under 
tolerable  subjection  ;  but  disturbances  are 
contagious,  and  the  rebellion  of  Arabi 
Pacha  had  vitiated  the  atmosphere  ;  germs 
of  discontent  were  floating  in  the  air,  ready 
to  spring  into  active  life  should  an  oppor- 
tunity arise  favorable  to  their  development. 
At  this  critical  moment,  when  all  authority 
had  been  overthrown  by  Arabi,  and  the 
English  had  invaded  Egypt  to  secure  the 
Khedive  upon  his  throne,  we  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  we  should  hold  entirely 
aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan,  there- 
by inciting  the  Arabs  to  throw  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke  and  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. 

There  were  two  vital  points  upon  which 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  was  determined, 
both  of  which  were  fatal  to  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt. 

First,  in  the  army  reorganizatioh  scheme 
they  absolutely  prohibited  all  Turks,  Ar- 
nauts,  or  others  from  enlistment.  The  en- 
tire Egyptian  army  had  only  lately  been  in 
open  revolt  against  their  ruler,  the  Khe- 
dive ;  nevertheless,  to  please  the  people, 
instructions  were  issued  that  the  newly- 
organized  battalions  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  the  fellaheen,  a  great  poition 
of  whom  had  a  few  weeks  before  been 
running,  with  the  points  of  British  bay- 
onets in  their  posteriors,  after  the  defeat 
at  Tel-el-Kebir.  These  were  to  be  the 
protectors  of  Egypt,  and  the  loyal  defend- 
ers of  the  Khedive,  after  the  departure  uf 
the  British  forces  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  occupation. 

It  appears  incredible  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement should  have  been  insisted  upon, 
but  so  determined  was  the  British  Govern- 
ment upon  this  point,  that  all  Turks  who 
had  been  recruited  before  the  order  had 
been  issued  were  transhipped,  and  returned 
to  their  respective  ports  of  embarkation. 
The  Egyptian  army  was  to  be  purely  and 
simply  a  native  force,  with  no  foreign  ele* 
ment  except  the  Soudanese,  which  foimed 
the  black  battalions.  These  blacks  were 
the  only  reliable  material,  but  as  the  Brit- 
ish victory  had  annihilated  all  military  or- 
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ganizaUoD,  tbe  Soadanefle  regiments  bad 
dispersed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
and  reform  their  units. 

Any  administrator  would  have  argoed 
that  if  the  Egyptian  army  had  only  re- 
cently mutinied  against  the  Khedive,  it 
would  certainly  repeat  that  insurrection 
when  the  British  forces  should  be  with- 
drawn. If  oar  own  authorities  believed 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Ministry  that  we 
should  withdraw  from  Egypt  in  a  few 
months,  how  could  they  possibly  entrust 
the  peace  of  Egypt  and  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Khedive  to  the  same  people  who 
had  declared  against  him,  and  who  would, 
after  oar  departure,  be  incensed  at  the  re- 
membrance that  the  British  troops  bad 
supported  him,  and  crushed  themselves, 
his  adversaries,  in  the  lines  of  Tel  el- 
Kebir? 

The  new  army  organization  was  origin- 
ally planned  by  the  late  General  Valentine 
Baker   Pacha,   and  he   had   suggested  a 
mixed   force  of    Turks,    Albanians,    and 
other  fighting  races  who  never  would  fra- 
ternize  with   the   fellaheen,    whom    tbey 
would  regard  with  contempt.     A  mixed 
force,    divided   into   separate    battalions, 
would  never  combine  in  insurrection.     An 
army  of  10,000  men  of  the  best  fighting 
material  would  have  been  not  only  a  phys- 
ical  but  a   moral    power.     The    Soudan 
blacks   would   have   been   collected,    and 
when   assured  of  honest  payment,  they 
would  have  become  splendid  troops  under 
the  tuition  of  British  officers.     The  moral 
effect   of  Albanian  troops  in  connection 
with  Turks  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  a   wholesome  terror  among  all 
those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  rebel- 
lion ;  at  the  same  time  a  new  army  of 
such  staunch  material  would  have  formed 
an  irresistible  force,  ready  for  action  at 
immediate  notice,   either  at  Souakim  or 
elsewhere. 

Instead  of  this,  a  positive  veto  from 
ignorant  Downing  Street  debarred  Egypt 
^om  the  services  of  Albanians,  Turks,  and 
sU  other  valuable  aid  ;  the  new  army,  and 
also  the  gendarmerie,  were  to  be  composed 
of  those  native  fellaheen  who  hated  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  were  emasculated  as  a  fight- 
ing element.  Their  idea  of  battle  was  a 
quick  retreat.  Their  war-song  would  have 
been  that  well-known  martial  verse,  **  He 
who  fights  and  runs  away  Will  live  to  run 
some  other  day.'' 
General  Valentine  Baker  was  appointed 


by  his  Highness  the  Khedive  as  command- 
er-in-chief to  reorganize  his  army,  and 
he,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  favor  of  well- 
known  military  material.  The  British 
Government  was  opposed  to  this,  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  declara- 
tion that  they  had  appeared  in  Egypt  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  his  Highness 
Mehemet  Tewfik,  the  Khedive,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sultan,  at  once  interfered 
with  his  appointment,  and  substituted  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  as  commander-in-chief,  to 
create  and  command  an  army  of  such  ut- 
terly worthless  material  that  they  dared 
not  venture  to  expose  them  to  the  attacks 
of  the  half-armed  Arabs  then  in  insurrec- 
tion at  Souakim. 

The  gendarmerie  was  then  confided  for 
organization  and  command  to  General  Val- 
entine Baker,  who,  as  the  Khedive's  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  had  been 
shelved  by  British  intrusion  and  reduced 
to  an  inferior  command,  and  was  under 
the  same  necessity  of  restricting  his  re- 
cruits to  the  worthless  natives  of  Qte  coun- 
try. The  result  may  be  imagined.  There 
w«  a  nominal  army,  and  a  nominal  gen- 
darmerie,  both  of  which  had  to  be  paid, 
although  practically  useless  if  called  upon 
in  emergency.  These  two  bodies  were 
under  British  officers. 

Egypt  at  that  period  was  at  rest,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Delta  ;  beyond  that,  Eng- 
land had  disowned  all  responsibility.  The 
fanatical  movement  of  the  Mahdi  had  com- 
menced in  the  Soudan  ;  Mahomet  Achmet, 
a  religious  enthusiast,  ^ho  had  been 
quieted  by  a  subsidy  during  the  reign  of 
the  astute  Khedive  Ismail,  had  been  de- 
prived of  this  narcotic  stipend  through 
British  cheeseparing  when  reducing  the 
expenditure  of  Egypt.  The  soothing  in- 
fluence of  an  aimual  subsidy  being  re- 
moved, this  holy  person  exhibited  his 
power  by  fanning  the  sparks  of  discontent, 
and  he  quickly  raised  a  blaze  of  insur- 
rection through  Darfur,  Kordofan,  and 
Senaar. 

The  worthless  Egyptian  troops  were  ut- 
terly defeated  in  the  two  first-named  prov- 
inces, which  were  wrested  from  the  power 
of  Egypt  and  entirely  lost ;  thus,  south 
of  Khartoum,  the  actual  frontier  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  White  Nile,  a  well-defined 
and  easily  protected  boundary.  Senaar, 
upon  the  east,  between  the  White  and  the 
Blue  Nile,  was  the  battle-field  upon  which, 
with  fluctuating  success,  the  rebel  forces 
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and  those  of  the  Khedive  were  in  almost 
daily  conflict.  This  was  the  position  of 
Egypt  a  few  weeks  before  the  departure 
of  Lord  Dafferin  ;  if  he  had  remained, 
the  oatlook  might  have  become  more 
favorable,  as  hard  and  fast  regulations 
might  have  been  modified  according  to 
the  necessities  of  events. 

England  had  declared  that  she  declined 
all  responsibility  in  the  Soadan,  which 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  British  inter- 
ference. At  the  same  time  two  provinces, 
Darfur  and  Eordofan,  had  been  absolutely 
lost  to  Egypt,  and  the  garrisons  of  Obeid 
and  other  military  positions  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  The  fortunes  of  Senaar  were 
trembling  in  the  balance  ;  that  province  is 
one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Soudan,  upon 
which  Khartoum  generally  depends^  as 
the  Blue  Nile,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Senaar,  is  the  navigable  chan- 
nel for  all  commerce.  If  Senaar  were' 
lost,  Khartoum  would  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission. 

In  these  pressing  circumstances  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  that  strong  rein- 
forcements should  be  sent  without  delay, 
both  to  Souakim  and  Khartoum,  under 
the  command  of  experienced  British  offi- 
cers. Here  came  the  pinch  I  England 
was  in  occupation  of  Egypt ;  the  Khedive 
had  no  authority  ;  he  could  not  move  his 
linger  without  the  sanction  of  our  repre- 
sentative ;  and  yet  the  necessity  was  ad- 
mitted upon  all  sides  that  troops  must 
march  immediately  to  the  Soudan,  al- 
though Englaim  had  declared  that  '*  the 
Soudan  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  British 
interference  I" 

All  half-hearted  measures  are  doomed 
to  failure.  There  was  no  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  We  looked  ridiculous.  The 
position  demanded  action  ;  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  General  Hicks,  with  a  staff  of 
British  officers,  should  start  for  Khartoum, 
vid  Souakim,  with  as  many  Egyptian  troops 
as  could  be  got  together  for  such  special 
service. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  foreign  material  in  the 
composition  of  the  Egyptian  army.  A 
few  battalions  of  Arnauts  or  Turks  would 
have  crushed  all  resistance  ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate General  Hicks  started  from  Cairo 
with  utterly  worthless  Egyptian  troops, 
who  were  known  to  be  so  faithless  that 
they  were  not  trusted  to  carry  arms  on 


board  the  transport  at  Suez  but  their  rifles 
and  ammunition  were  despatched  to  Soua- 
kim only  to  be  delivered  to  the  men  upon 
disembarkation. 

At  that  period  through  the  dislocation 
of  responsibilities  occasioned  by  England's 
absurd  declaration  that  the  Soudan  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  British  interference, 
General  Valentine  Baker  represented  the 
only  authority  for  Soudan  military  opera- 
tions, although  he  was  no  longer  command- 
er-in-chief in  Egypt.  If  he  had  remained 
in  authority,  Khartoum  would  never  have 
been  lost,  neither  would  the  rebellion  have 
spread  into  such  vast  dimensions. 

General  Hicks  started  from  Cairo  under 
the  command  of  General  Baker  with  the 
following  most  positive  instructions,  the 
result  of  a  plan  of  operations  determined 
upon  by  him  in  conjunction  with  myself, 
as  I  knew  the  positions  upon  both  the 
Blue  and  the  While  Niles  for  the  proposed 
strategy  : — 

On  arrival  at  Khartoum  Abd-el-Kader 
Pacha,  an  experienced  officer,  educated  in 
Germany,  and  Governor  of  the  Soudaa, 
was  to  advance  in  steamers  with  five  thou- 
sand men  up  the  Blue  Nile  and  bring  the 
rebels  to  a  decisive  action  in  Senaar.  At 
the  same  time  General  Hicks  was  to  ad- 
vance up  the  White  Nile  to  a  point  near 
Gebel  Edn  ^two  hills)  where  there  is  a 
ford  across  tne  river  auring  the  low  Nile 
to  Kordofan.  At  that  point  General  Hicks 
was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rebel  army 
after  the  defeat,  should  Abd-el-Kader  be 
victorious,  in  which  case,  when  pursued, 
they  must  inevitably  fall  back  and  retreat 
across  the  ford  into  Kordofan.  This 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  completely 
crushing  the  movement,  as  Hicks  would 
intercept  the  fugitives,  and  with  steamers 
and  other  vessels  upon  the  river,  he  could 
prevent  the  enemy  from  attaining  the  west- 
ern shore.  When  this  success  should  have 
been  achieved.  General  Hicks  was  to  de- 
cline all  operations  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  While  Nile  ;  under  no  circumstances 
was  he  to  land  upon  the  Kordofan  side, 
but  he  was  to  throw  up  a  line  of  watch- 
towers  along  the  east  bank,  patrol  the 
river  strictly  with  his  steamers,  destroy  all 
boats  belonging  to  the  west  shore,  and 
'occupy  Senaar  with  a  chain  of  military 
posts.  He  was  then  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration, reform  abuses,  redress  all  injus- 
tice, etc.,  etc.,  and  restore  confidence. 
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This  plan  was  ably  carried  oat.  Abd- 
el-Kader  defeated  the  enemy  in  Senaar ; 
the  beaten  army  fell  back  as  was  expected, 
and  was  intercepted  by  General  Hicks. 
They  should  have  been  annihilated,  bat 
unfortunately  there  was  no  cavalry.  Al- 
thoagh  the  enemy  had  been  beaten  by 
Abd-ei-Kader  Pacha,  they  showed  the 
stabborn  determination  which  has  distin- 
g^uished  them  in  every  encounter  since  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection  ;  they 
actually  surprised  Hicks's  force  which  hur- 
riedly formed  square  to  receive  their  at- 
tack. Although  not  pursued,  the  enemy 
were  beaten,  and  General  Hicks  found 
himself  in  the  position  that  was  expected  ; 
he  was  master  of  the  situation. 

In  the  meantime  organization  was  the 
new  creed  in  Egypt  Proper.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  and  his  energetic  staff  were  taking 
the  greatest  pains  to  form  an  Egyptian 
army — making  ropes  of  sand  ;  General 
Valentine  Baker  was  striving  after  the  im- 
possible with  similar  material  in  the  for- 
mation of  gendarmerie ;  while  in  the 
neighboring  deserts  and  mountain  ranges 
of  Souakim  the  Arabs  were  organizing 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age, encouraged  by  the  announcement  that 
had  reached  that  port,  that  ''  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sou- 
dan.'' 

The  Arabs  being  an  active  people  lost 
BO  time  in  exhibiting  their  policy,  while 
EngUnd  was  only  ventilating  her  policy  in 
(he  repeated  declarations  of  almost  imme- 
diate departure  from  Egypt.  The  Had- 
dendowa  Arabs  attacked  and  slaughtered 
every  detachment  of  Egyptian  troops  that 
were  sent  against  them,  aod  so  closely 
invested  the  only  two  remaining  positions, 
Tokar  and  Sink4t,  that  the  Egyptian  gar- 
risons were  starving. 

The  position  of  Egypt  at  that  particular 
period  was  as  follows  : — 

A  growing  rebellion  had  been  suppressed 
on  the  east  of  the  White  Nile,  upon  which 
aide  all  was  quiet,  although  discontent  was 
rampant.  On  the  west,  Darfur  and  Kor- 
dof^n  were  lost,  but  the  White  Nile  formed 
an  admirable  frontier. 

In  Souakim  the  rising  was  formidable, 
and  would  assuredly  extend  widely  unless 
at  once  suppressed.  Tewfik  Bey  the  gal- 
lant commander  of  Sink4t  was  starving 
with  his  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  in- 
vested closely  by  an  overwhelming  force 
that  never  ^ve  quarter  to  an  enemy. 


In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  the  Brit- 
ish forces  numbered   .     .     .   11,000 

The  new  Egyptian  army  under  Sir 

Evelvn  Wood 6,000 

The  gendarmerie      .     .     •     .     •     5,000 


23,000 


• 

Souakim  was  three  days'  steaming  from 
Suez,  and  with  18,000  regular  troops  in 
Egypt,  the  unfortunate  but  heroic  Tewfik 
Bey,  with  his  little  garrison  of  600  men, 
were  left  to  starvation  and  massacre  be- 
cause England  was  absolute  in  Egypt. 
England  had  declared  that  the  Soudan  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  her  interference. 
The  British  army  of  occupation  was  ofS- 
cered  by  Englishmen.  The  Khedive's 
army  was  officered  by  Englishmen.  Egypt 
was  at  that  time  governed  by  Englishmen. 
The  Khedive  bad  no  power  to  move  ;  this 
was  the  shameful,  the  terrible  position  : 
'*  that  the  Khedive's  officer  in  command 
and  a  faithful  garrison  of  black  troops  at 
Sinkat  were  left  to  perish  unaided,  al- 
though 22,000  troops  and  gendarmerie 
were  actually  in  Egypt  1" 

There  ^  was  one  Eng:lishman  who  felt 
keenly  the  disgrace  of  that  position.  Gen- 
eral Valentine  Baker,  although  not  con- 
nected with  the  Khedive's  army,  declared 
his  readiness  to  attempt  the  succor  of 
Tewfik  Bey  and  the  garrisons  of  Tokar 
and  Sink&t  with  only  the  police,  if  the 
army  would  not  move. 

There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose.  He 
started,  accompanied  by  a  devoted  friend, 
the  late  Colonel  F.  Bumaby,  who  was  al- 
ways t)  be  found  in  the  front  where  there 
was  dangerous  work  to  do. 

The  wretched  material  of  the  newly- 
formed  gendarmerie  refused  to  start  upon 
such  a  forlorn  hope,  and  they  were  forced 
into  the  railway  cars  by  cavalry  with  drawn 
sabres.  Many  of  these  men  had  never 
fired  a  musket. 

Upon  arrival  at  Souakim  they  were 
drilled  and  instructed  as  far  as  the  short 
interval  would  permit.  They  were  then 
led  against  the  enemy  to  the  relief  of 
Tokar.  Four  thousand  men  formed  in  a 
square  were  attacked  by  at  the  most  1,200 
Arabs.  The  miserable  fellaheen  fired  in 
the  air^  rushed  panic-strick^  toward  the 
centre  of  the  square,  threw  themselves  fiat 
upon  the  sand  screaming  for  unexpected 
mercy,  and  2,300  men  were  massacred 
upon  that  day,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  British  officers,  although  the  enemy 
at  the  outside  numbered  1,200. 

Although  it  pleased  certain  persons  to 
boast  that  under  British  officers  the  Egyp- 
tian fellaheen  would  make  good  soldiers, 
there  was  no  contidence  exhibited  in  this 
theory  by  a  desire  to  bring  them  into  close 
action  with  the  Arab  sword  and  spear. 
A  British  force  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
was  sent  to  Souakim,  although  we  had  so 
studiously  declared  that  the  Soudan  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  British  interference, 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  declar- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Arabs  were  **  a  people  rightly  struggling 
to  be  free.^*  We  accordingly  destroyed 
several  thousands  of  them,  and  lost  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  own  men.  The 
brave  Haddendowas  broke  through  our 
square,  and  did  all  they  could  to  prove 
that  men  who  are  bom  warriors  can  plan 
attacks,  effect  surprises,  rush  through 
squares,  and  conduct  a  campaign  success- 
fully without  the  advantages  of  special 
military  training  and  competitive  examin- 
ations. 

'^  Too  late'^  should  be  printed  upon  the 
British  flag.  The  brave  Tewflk«and  his 
starved  garrison,  having  eaten  aH  the  dogs, 
sallied  from  their  earthworks  sword  in 
hand,  and  fought  their  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  overwhelming  enemy,  until, 
weak  through  starvation,  one  by  one  sank 
down  to  die  io  honor,  while  the  British 
forces  retreated  from  Souakim.  The 
whole  of  Tewfik^s  garrison,  together  with 
their  heroic  commander,  perished. 

The  horrors  of  mismanagement  were 
now  commencing.  The  control  of  the 
Soudan  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  having  been  removed 
from  General  Y.  Baker's  department  in 
the  process  of  the  new  organization. 
Elated  by  the  success  of  Abd-el-Kader  and 
General  Hicks's  operations  in  Senaar,  or- 
ders were  now  issued  by  the  Egyptian 
Minister  in  direct  opposition  to  those  which 
had  been  so  carefully  adhered  to.  Hicks 
was  to  reconquer  Kordofan  and  Darfnr  ! 
An  officer  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
Arabic,  with  an  English  staff  equally  unin- 
formed, was  to  be  sect  into  the  deserts  of 
Kordofan  with  an  army  of  11.000  or 
12,000  men,  %[\  of  whom  were  suspicious 
of  Englishmen,  who  were  in  occupation  of 
Egypt  Proper,  and  none  of  whom  could 
be  depended  on  in  any  great  emergency. 
When  I  heard   this   astounding  news  I 


could   only  utter   the   word,    **  Destmc- 
Uon  V* 

At  this  erisis  in  Soudan  ki story  an  ex- 
traordinary vision  of  false  confidence  had 
misled  the  wisdom  of  our  authorities.  It 
was  considered  in  the  highest  quarters  that 
the  period  had  arrived  when  our  task  had 
been  accomplished,  and  Egypt  would  be 
able  to  walk  without  onr  leading  strings. 
The  authorities  declared  that  security  eouJa 
be  assured  by  the  Egyptian  anny  alone  and 
that  the  British  troops  might  at  once  evac- 
uate the  country.  Orders  were  Actually  is- 
sued to  this  effect,  and  two  regiments  were 
waiting  at  Alexandria  for  embarkation. 

At  this  climax  of  imaginary  secority  the 
telegraph  from  Khartoum  flashed  the  ter- 
rible words,  '*  Hicks  and  entire  force  an- 
nihilated." If  the  British  force  had  been 
removed  from  Egypt  before  the  arrival  of 
this  message,  there  would  have  been  a 
rising  against  the  Europeans  throughout 
the  Delta. 

This  was  a  blow  that  spread  consterna- 
tion, and  required  immediate  and  decided 
action.  The  so-called  new  Egyptian  army 
was  only  a  name.  It  was  an  army  when 
no  fighting  was  required,  and  no  person 
in  his  senses  would  have  exposed  it  to  the 
shock  of  battle  with  determined  Arabs 
who  had  broken  British  squares,  and  de- 
feated nearly  every  force  that  had  been 
brought  against  them.  If  that  army  had 
been  composed  of  Arnauts  and  Ttorks,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  send 
British  troops  ^'  too  late''  to  resene  the 
garrisons  at  Souakim  ;  neither  would  Hicks 
have  been  destroyed  if  he  had  been  sup- 
ported by  such  staunch  material.  The 
fact  remained  that  no  troops  in  Egypt 
could  be  brought  into  action  except  a  few 
excellent  regiments  of  Soudanese  blacks  ; 
even  those  were  woefully  deficient  in  their 
rifle  practice,  although  men  of  undoubted 
courage  and  endurance. 

In  spite  of  our  recent  perfection  of  or- 
ganization and  the  Khedive's  new  army* 
gendarmerie,  and  a  large  British  military 
force,  Egypt  was  prostrated  by  panic. 
The  Queen's  representative  waited  upon 
the  Khedive  to  urge  the  necessity  of  at  once 
abandoning  the  Soudan  !  Sheriff  Pacba 
was  Minister  at  that  important  moment. 
He  was  astounded  at  the  demand  upon  the 
part  of  England,  who  had  professed  to 
have  only  one  desire  in  Egypt  to  excuse 
her  uninvited  presence,  '*  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive.*' 
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England  had  already  abstracted  all  power 
from  the  patient  and  long-suffering  Khe- 
dive ;  and,  sfaoald  we  forcibly  determine 
the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  by  Egypt, 
nothing  would  remain  of  any  value  except 
the  little  triangle  which  benefits  from  the 
inundation  from  Cairo  to  Damietta,  and 
thence  to  Alexandria. 

Sheriff  Pacha  refused  to  sign  any  docu- 
ment tending  to  a  severance  of  the  Soudan 
from  Egypt,  and  as  England  enforced  this 
policy  upon  the  Khedive,  he,  as  Prime 
Minister,  at  once  resigned.  Sheriff  Pacha 
suggested  an  excellent  measure,  that  the 
Sultan  should  lend  10,000  of  his  best 
troops  to  at  once  subdue  the  insurrection 
in  the  Soudan.  Had  the  new  Egyptian 
army  been  composed  of  similar  material, 
5,000  additional  troops  from  Constantino- 
ple for  twelve  montns  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  dispel  all  danger.  Without 
some  decided  and  instantaneous  movement 
the  Soudan  would  become  a  blaze  of  gen- 
eral insurrection.  England  had  vacillated 
in  everv  step  that  she  had  taken,  but 
she  appeared  determined  that  fighting 
was  to  be  avoided.  It  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Soudan  was  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Those  few  who  were  experienced  in 
Soudanese  affairs  at  once  perceived  the 
mighty  folly  of  this  announcement.  The 
Arab  tribes  which  had  remained  faithful 
would  by  the  force  of  circumstances  be 
compelled  to  join  the  enemy.  If  the 
Soudan  were  to  be  abandoned,  the  garri- 
sons of  the  numerous  towns  and  stations 
would  be  forsaken.  How  could  they  re- 
treat toward  Egypt  across  those  dreary 
wastes,  without  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
burning  deserts  ?  From  whence  could 
they  obtain  the  many  thousand  camels  to 
carry  their  families  and  supplies  along  the 
fatiguing  march,  harassed  throughout  the 
inhospitable  route  by  pitiless  Arabs  thirst- 
ing for  plunder  and  revenge  ?  The  bare 
fact  of  the  declaration  of  abandonment 
would  raise  every  spear  against  authority, 
and  not  a  man  of  all  the  numerous  garri- 
sons would  be  permitted  to  escape. 

The  moral  effect  upon  the  army  would 
be  disastrous.  If  officers  and  troops  were 
to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate  simply  be- 
cause  we  had  suffered  a  military  reverse, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  confidence, 
which  never  would  be  regained.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  insure  the  re- 
treat of  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 


Soudan.  These  would  be  represented  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary garrisons.  There  were  traders  of  all 
nations,  but  especially  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
who  had  invested  their  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  houses.  They  pos- 
sessed stores  of  merchandise,  crops  upon 
the  soil,  and  all  the  ramifications  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  represented  by  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  population.  All  those 
poor  people  would  be  utterly  ruined,  even 
if  their  lives  were  spared,  and  this  enor- 
mity would  be  the  direct  result  of  British 
interference  in  Egypt  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.  It  was  a  trav- 
esty of  all  justice,  and  a  dishonor  to  all 
England.  Common -sense  would  suggest 
that  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion would  induce  the  troops  to  make 
terms  with  the  insurgents,  especially  as  no 
quarter  was  given  to  prisoners  or  wounded 
in  action.  If  they  were  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  Government,  it  would  be  better  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  At  that 
time  all  the  principal  towns  and  fortified 
positions  were  in  possession  of  the  Egyp- 
tian authorities  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
declaration  of  abandonment  been  made 
public  than  the  spirit  of  disaffection  ex- 
hibited itself  upon  every  side. 

The  British  Government  was  at  length 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  action,  and  General  Gordon  was 
sent  in  company  with  Colonel  Stewart  upon 
a  hopeless  mission  to  Khartoum,  with  the 
impossible  instructions  **  to  withdraw  the 
garrisons  from  the  Soudan."  Here  was 
another  departure  from  the  original  de- 
clared policy.  The  Soudan  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  British  interference,  tnere- 
fore  we  permitted  Tewfik  Bey  and  600 
men  to  be  massacred  at  Sinklit.  We  then 
sent  an  expedition  and  inflicted  punish- 
ment. Although  we  repudiated  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Soudan,  we  had  al- 
lowed General  Hicks  and  other  British 
officers  to  be  employed  ;  and  because  they 
were  destroyed  we  enforced  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  territory. 

Havitog  declined  all  responsibility,  and 
having  seen  the  fruits  of  a  departure  from 
this  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  de- 
struction of  General  Hicks  and  his  entire 
force,  the  Government  now  sent  General 
Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart,  entirely  un- 
supported, into  the  jaws  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  most  bloody  and  fanatical  charac- 
ter, without  taking  any  measures  for  the 
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safety  or  support  of  their  envoy  in  the 
event  of  complications. 

If  General  Gordon  had  been  sent  with 
iastrnctions  to  hold  Ehartonm  and  to  re- 
organize the  Soudan,  supported  by  5,000 
Turkish  troops  to  remain  in  readiness  at 
Berber,  he  could  have  saved  the  country, 
but  the  instant  that  he  corroborated  the 
policy  of  retteaty  and  began  to  send  down 
women  and  children  and  invalids  toward 
Egypt,  his  influence  ceased.  How  could 
it  be  supposed  that  a  roan's  influence  can 
remain  powerful  when  he  assures  his  hear- 
ers of  his  intention  to  abandon  them  ? 

In  a  short  time  alter  Goidon's  arrival  tit 
Khartoum  the  garrison  of  Berber  yielded 
to  the  insurgents.  The  commandant  was 
my  old  friend  Hussein  Khalifa  Pacha,  the 
great  Sheik  of  the  deserts,  and  report  de- 
clared that  he  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Mahdi ;  if  so,  I  am  not  surprised, 
as  it  was  a  natural  eonclusion  for  any  sen- 
sible person  whose  home  and  birthplace 
was  the  desert — ''  If  I  am  to  be  abandoned, 
I  must  make  friends  with  the  power  4hat 
will  remain." 

There  cannot  be  better  evidence  of  the 
situation  than  that  of  General  Gordon  him- 
self, given  in  the  last  letter  that  I  ever  re- 
ceived from  him  when  beleaguered  in 
Khartoum.     It  is  dated — 


•< 


Khabtoitm,  11.  3.  84. 


'*  My  dear  Sir  Samuel, 

**  Tbanks  for  your  kind  letter  17th  February 
received  to-day.  I  hope  Lady  Baker  and  your 
daughters  and  you  are  well.  I  am  sorry  for  your 
brother's  wound,  and  hope  he  and  ^^s.  Baker 
are  not  oast  down. 

"  We  are  about  to  be  hemmed  in  here,  for 
the  Shookeriehs  and  the  tribes  north  of  this 
have  risen,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  they  know  we  are  going  to  evaeuate  ; 
this  they  know  by  the  sending  down  of  the 
Cairo  employes,  sick,  etc..  eto.  They  will 
not  attack  Khartoum,  I  think,  but  will  cut  oft 
the  roads,  and  though  we  have  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, say,  for  five  or  six  months,  we  must 
eventually  fall,  and  with  Khartoum,  fall  all 
other  places.  It  was  a  petty  affair  had  we  had 
any  forces,  but  this  we  bad  not.  Loyals  were 
driven  into  rebellion  to  save  themselves.  I 
have  no  time  for  more,  and  doubt  if  yon  will 
ever  get  this,  for  we  may  expect  the  roads  cut 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  the  Nile  were  high  it 
would  be  far  easier,  but  now  the  Nile  is  very 
low. 

**  Believe  me,  with  kindest  regarda  to  Lady 
Baker,  yourself  and  family, 

**  (Signed)  C.  G.  Gordoh." 

Volumes  may  be  written,  but  the  short 
letter  of  poor  Gordon  is  a  curt  history  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  anz- 


ietiea  his  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
others. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
sacrifice,  which  will  always  remain  an  in- 
delible blot  upon  British  honor.  Aieain 
the  dreadful  monosyllables  ^' Too  late^^ 
described  the  policy  of  England.  Khar- 
toum fell ;  Goidon  was  lost ;  the  Mahdi 
was  victorious  ;  the  Biitish  forces  turned 
their  backs  in  sad  retieat,  leaving  two  dead 
generals  in  the  desert  sands,  and  the  Cceur- 
de-Lion  Bumaby,  all  victims  in  an  expedi- 
tion well  and  gallantly  led,  but  organized 
too  late.     The  Soudan  was  lost 

We  will  now  examine  the  position  and 
importance  of  a  possesion  which  was  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  the  great  Yieeroy 
of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  after  many 
years  of  arduous  military  enterprise,  all  of 
which  waa  given  up  in  a  sudden  panic  by 
the  great  civilizer  of  the  wot  Id,  England 
—-a  country  which  boasts  of  an  enormous 
empire  which  girds  the  earth,  won  in  olden 
times  by  force  of  arms,  developed  by  the 
rare  intelligence  of  her  people  ;  this  ^reat 
Power,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the 
moving  force  in  the  world's  action,  stepped 
into  Egypt,  and  hastily  put  back  the  clock 
of  progress  one  hundred  years  by  giving 
up  to  savagedom  all  that  had  been  gained 
by  civilization  ;  by  sacrificing  the  reputa- 
tion that  had  been  the  pride  of  her  sons  to 
support,  when  struggling  unaided  through 
difiSculties  in  the  Nile  Basin  (before  Eng- 
land intruded  upon  the  scene)  ;  and  by  the 
destruction  of  her  prestige,  by  advancing 
only  to  retreat,  and  leaving  the  bones  of 
her  envoy  to  bleach  unburied  and  unre- 
venged. 

It  may  be  natural  that  our  officers  and 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  Gordon  ex- 
pedition entertain  the  idea  that  they  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Soudan  ;  in  reality 
they  know  only  the  desert  route  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  important  position  Dongola. 

The  deserts  which  appear  interminable 
throughout  Nubia  and  Libya  are  the  results 
of  a  waterless  atmosphere  which  seldom 
affords  a  drop  cf  rain,  except  in  a  phenom- 
enal thunderstorm.  It  is  an  iiiteresting 
study  when,  after  many  weeks  of  painful 
camel-journey  through  the  Nubian  deserts, 
covering  many  hundied  miles  of  latitude, 
the  point  is  reached  within  the  limit  of 
the  rainy  zone,  and  the  scene  gradually 
changes  from  the  desert  sand  to  the  brown 
surface  of  fertile  soil. 
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Wben  I  first  travelled  in  the  Soudan, 
ID  Maj  1861,  wo  crossed  the  waterless 
desert  between  Korosko  on  the  Nile,  and 
Aboa  Hamed,  again  upon  the  river,  the 
distance  being  230  miles  by  catting  off 
the  great  bend  toward  Dongola.  From 
Abou  Hamed  the  rente  is  always  desert, 
but  dome-palms  afford  a  tolerable  shade 
alonsr  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  143  miles 
to  Berber.  The  latter  is  the  most  impor- 
tant position,  as  it  is  the  starting-point  for 
all  commerce,  either  to  Souakim,  270  miles 
upon  the  east,  or  to  Dongola  by  ferry 
across  the  river  and  desert  route  to  Korti, 
or  other  points,  or  toward  Korosko,  a 
route  which,  although  devoid  of  water,  is 
nevertheless  direct.  Berber  is  200  miles 
from  Khartonm  and  throughout  that  dis- 
tance, when  I  first  knew  the  ronte,  the 
country  was  cultivated  upon  either  bank, 
excepting  certain  intervals  where  rocky 
hills  prevented  irrigation.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  sakyiahs,  or  water-wheels, 
paid  each  the  iniquitous  tax  of  500  piastres 
annually  (about  £5).  In  1870  not  one 
remained  ;  the  country  had  become  a  des- 
ert through  bad  administration. 

From  Berber  25  miles  south,  the  river 
Atbara  400  yards  in  width,  and  about  30 
feet  in  depth  when  full,  appears  as  the 
first  affluent  of  the  Nile  throughout  the 
immense  course  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  north  latitude  17°.  This  stream,  al- 
though dry  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season, 
is  the  most  important  element  or  factor  in 
the  Nile  system,  as  it  has  actually  created 
the  Delta  of  Egypt  by  the  deposit  of  fer- 
tile alluvium,  brought  down  from  lands 
almost  unknown  at  the  time  of  my  first 
visit,  which  I  determined  to  investigate. 
The  Atbara  loses  its  waters  through  the 
impetuosity  of  its  current  as  first  tributary 
to  the  Nile,  and  through  the  percolation 
into  a  sandy  bed  for  350  miles  of  its  des- 
ert course,  but  the  fact  of  such  absorption 
supports  a  welcome  fringe  of  vegetation 
upon  either  bank,  which  delights  the  eye 
with  shady  palms  and  green  mimosas  after 
weeks  passed  in  the  glare  of  yellow  sands. 

We  arrived  in  Berber  in  June,  1861. 
and  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  Atbara 
for  247  miles  to  Gozerajub.  A  few  miles 
beyond  that  spot,  about  630  miles  from 
Korosko,  I  observed  the  first  change  of 
surface  which  denoted  the  rainy  zone. 
The  dry  bed  of  the  Atbara  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  a  roaring  torrent  during  the 
night  of  23d  June.     On  the  following 


morning  the  river  was  deep  with  a  mass  of 
thick  muddy  fiuid,  which,  although  the 
sky  was  a  cloudless  blue  in  our  position, 
denoted  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Atbara  had  commenced 
its  annual  duty,  and  was  supplying  the 
mud  to  fertilize  the  lands  of  Lower 
%ypt. 

From  Gozerajub  to  Kassala,  the  capital 
of  the  Taka  country,  the  distance  is  92 
miles  ;  this  is  within  the  limit  of  the  rainy 
zone,  and  the  soil  begins  to  be  extremely 
rich  at  Soogalup,  about  midway.  The 
Atbara  has  made  a  bend,  and  is  again  met 
with  at  Goorasi,  52  miles  from  Kassala. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  fertility, 
where  the  rainy  season  commences  about 
1st  June  and  continues  till  the  middle  of 
September.  On  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia the  rains  commence  in  Ma  v.  The 
country  from  this  point,  after  crossing  the 
Atbara  to  the  west  bank,  is  one  vast  fiat 
surface  of  the  richest  possible  soil  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  stone.  Through 
this  extensive  tract  of  alluvial  soil  the  river 
has  cut  its  way,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
treasures  of  continual  landslips,  which  fall 
into  the  burrowing  current,  and  melting 
in  the  water,  add  to  the  consistency  of  the 
turbid  stream,  and  are  carried  down  to  the 
Egyptian  delta. 

The  river  has  through  countless  ages 
scooped  a  channel,  in  many  places  150 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
and  the  chasm  from  margin  to  margin  of 
the  level  plateau  varies  from  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  widtL  During  the  rainy  season 
interminable  springs  rush  from  the  sides 
of  the  depression,  causing  landslips,  and 
scouring  channels  of  thick  mud  through 
the  rough  broken  ground  to  increase  the 
muddy  volume  of  the  Atbara.  There  are 
no  ravines  upon  the  plateau,  and  a  stranger 
would  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a 
river  when  travelling  across  the  level  sur- 
face, until  he  suddenly  arrives  within  view 
of  the  deep  depression. 

The  rich  soil  extends  for  an  immense 
distance,  not  only  throughout  the  course 
of  the  Atbara  river,  but  to  the  base  of  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  which  should 
form  the  geographical  frontier  of  Abys- 
sinia. From  this  range,  the  various  rivers 
tributary  to  the  Atbara  are  the  Settite 
or  Taccazzy  (the  Atbara  par  excellence)^ 
the  Salaam,  Angrab,  Roy&n,  and  minor 
streams,  all  of  which,  although  of  moun- 
tain origin,  flow  through  soluble  and  fer- 
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tile  soil  which  they  transmit  to  the  great 
river. 

Although  nature  has  apparently  arranged 
this  vast  depdt  of  alluvium  for  some  wise 
purpose,  and  Egypt  has  been  created  by  a 
deposit  of  the  precious  loam  carried  away 
by  the  purloining  rivers  to  form  a  country 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion,  and  the  commencement  of  all  history, 
no  advantage  has  been  taken  by  a  nomad 
population  of  the  attractions  of  fertility, 
beyond  the  raising  of  crops  which  require 
little  cultivation,  after  which,  the  fertile 
area  is  deserted,  and  the  Arabs  migrate  to 
the  sandy  deserts  during  the  period  of  an- 
nual rains. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  exodus.  In 
the  total  absence  of  roads  the  alluvial  sur- 
face is  absolutely  impassable.  No  camel 
could  move,  as  it  would  sink  knee-deep, 
or  would  slip  upon  the  muddy  ground  if 
shallow.  The  soil  is  of  such  an  adhesive 
nature  that  when  wet  it  adheres  like  bird- 
lime,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
travel  any  distance.  We  passed  the  rainy 
season  on  the  banks  of  the  Atbani  river 
eight  miles  south  of  the  junction  where 
the  Settite  meets  the  former  stream.  On 
the  hard  white  sandstone  of  Sofi,  having 
ridden  960  miles  from  Korosko  during  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  we  formed  a 
camp,  which  afforded  an  admirable  experi- 
ence concerning  the  action  of  the  rains,  at 
the  approach  of  which  the  Arabs  had  sown 
their  crops,  and  then  departed  from  the 
neighborhood  to  the  drier  atmosphere  of 
the  deserts. 

During  the  hot  summer  months  the  in- 
tensely dry  north  wind  parches  all  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  grass  becomes  so  crisp  that  it 
breaks  above  the  root,  and  is  carried  away 
by  the  strong  breeze  and  rolled  up  in 
wreaths  as  though  by  the  work  of  man. 
This  is  fired  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  surface 
is  represented  by  brown  soil,  so  intensely 
bare  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  will 
again  be  green  within  three  days  from  the 
commencement  of  rain  in  the  following 
season.  This  clean  surface  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  Arab  method  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  whole  population  turns  out  at 
the  first  signs  of  rain,  and  with  a  small 
hoe  they  scratch  a  few  inches  of  the  bare 
soil,  into  which  they  drop  several  seeds  of 
dhurra  (sorghum  vulgare).  These  seeds 
are  sown  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
straight  parallel  lines  three  feet  distant. 

The  yield  may  be  imagined,  as  I  took 


the  trouble  to  count  the  grains  in  one  fair 
average  head  of  dhurra  when  the  crop  was 
ripe,  at  Sherif -el-Ibrahim,  near  Sofi  ;  there 
were  4,848  grains  of  com  in  this  indi- 
vidual head. 

From  Sofi  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son we  crossed  the  Atbara,  and  after  ex- 
ploring the  course  of  the  Settite,  we  passed 
into  the  Abyssinian  territory  occupied  by 
Mek  Nimmur,  and  examined  every  affluent 
from  the  mountain  range  until  we  at  length 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Grellabat.  From 
thence  we  followed  the  country  until  we 
reached  the  river  Rahad  and  the  Dindcr 
— two  primary  affluents  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  fertil- 
ity of  this  immense  tract  of  country, 
where  the  earth  yields  its  wealth  in  the 
most  unbounded  quantity  with  the  small- 
est amount  of  labor.  Cotton,  which  is 
described  by  the  historian  Pliny  as  the 
**  wool- bearing  tree  of  Ethiopia,*'  is  in- 
digenous, and  produces  the  quality  known 
in  the  Liverpool  market  as  '^  good  mid- 
dling.'' In  1862  I  sent  a  fair  sample 
from  Khartoum,  which  was  reported  upon 
in  the  foregoing  terms,  and  the  Soudan 
was  requested  to  forward  a  million  bales 
annually  to  render  us  independent  of 
America. 

At  Gellablit,  the  frontier  town  of  Abys- 
sinia, there  is  a  considerable  export  trade, 
as  cotton  will  not  flourish  upon  the  high- 
lands of  that  country,  where  the  climate 
is  unfavorable  ;  it  loves  the  deep  rich  soil 
of  the  alluvial  plateau  between  the  Nile 
and  the  eastern  tributaries  of  Abyssinia. 
In  that  extraordinary  soil  the  cotton  plant 
grows  with  a  vigor  that  is  only  explained 
by  the  fact  of  its  indigenous  birth.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  May  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  the  crop  is  gathered 
in  the  following  March  at  a  season  when 
the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that  not  a  breath 
of  dew  could  be  found  upon  a  blade  of 
grass  if  such  verdure  could  exist  Any 
person  who  is  conversant  with  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  cotton  will  appreciate  this  favor- 
able peculiarity,  as  the  greatest  necessity 
is  dryness  when  the  crop  is  fit  to  gather. 
In  that  highly.favored  climate  there  is  a 
regular  season  for  three  and  a  half  months' 
rain,  from  1st  June  till  the  middle  of  Sep-^ 
tember  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  cer- 
tain dry  season  when  crops  can  be  gathered 
without  the  expense  of  barns  or  aitificial 
covering.  The  cotton  lies  upon  mats  in 
huge  piles  before  it  is  packed  in  little  bales 
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f  jr  market ;  and  the  corn,  when  cleaned, 
may  be  seen  in  hills  of  several  thousand 
quarters,  before  it  is  distributed  in  camel- 
loads,  or  sent  down  the  Blue  Nile  to  the 
Market  of  Khartoum. 

The  best  practical  proof  of  agricultural 
production  is  the  price  upon  the  centre  of 
cultivation.  I  have  never  paid  more  than 
15  piastres  a  lachel,  or  less  than  12  pias- 
tres. A  rsichel  is  a  measure  of  two  urdSps, 
each  300  lbs.  ;  a  piastre  =  2^d.  ;  there- 
fore at  Sherif-eMbrahim  in  1862  the  best 
white  dhurra  was  purchased  for  3s.  2d.  a 
rachel  =  600  lbs.  ;  and  throughout  the 
banks  of  the  R&had  the  price  was  28.  6d. 
In  the  latter  district  the  cattle  were  of  very 
large  size  and  exceedingly  fat ;  a  fine  bul- 
lock cost  five  dollars,  equal  to  £l  sterling  ; 
such  an  animal  in  England  would  be  worth 
£25  for  the  butcher.  It  is  necessary  to 
Atate  that  I  have  only  met  this  particular 
breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Rdhad  and  the  Dinder,  and  they  were 
originally  brought  from  Abyssinia. 

Wheat,  flax,  jute,  oil  seeds,  etc.,  might 
be  grown  to  any  extent,  but  the  natives 
are  contented  with  dhurra,  cotton,  sesame, 
and  a  few  other  insignificant  cereals.  The 
striking  peculiarity  throughout  this  exten- 
sive area  is  the  fact  that  nature  has  done 
so  much  and  man  so  little.  The  plough 
is  unknown  :  the  surface  is  scratched,  the 
seed  sown,  the  rain  falls,  the  crops  ripen. 

I  examined  the  R&had,  Dinder,  and  ar- 
rived at  Abou  Harraz  upon  the  Blue  Nile, 
facing  the  province  of  Senaar.  The  im- 
portant water  supply  of  those  rivers  is  en- 
tirely wasted.  Their  importance  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  study  of  the  map  ;  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  drains  from 
Abyssinia,  following  a  similar  course  to 
the  Blue  Nile,  to  which  they  are  powerful 
tributaries,  but,  like  many  others,  their 
torrents  disappear  during  the  dry  season, 
as  they  become  rapidly  exhausted  through 
their  impetuosity.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  form  simple  earthen  dams 
during  the  arid  season  when  their  beds  are 
dry,  and  to  deflect  the  water  into  numer- 
ous canals,  to  irrigate  the  wonderful  soil 
which  extends  throughout  Meroe  toward 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  river  with  the 
Nile  near  Berber.  No  professional  engi- 
neer  would  be  required  to  effect  this  proj- 
ect ;  it  is  the  natural  work  in  which  the 
fellah  of  Lower  Egypt  excels  all  others. 
If  the  waters  of  the  RAhad  and  Dinder, 
also  of  the  great  Atbara  river,  were  re* 


tained  by  a  series  of  dams  raised  when 
their  beds  were  dry,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  irrigating  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  country  now  absolutely  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  canals  being 
naviga.ble  for  small  vessels,  would  convey 
the  produce  to  branch  stations  upon  the 
Souakim  railway. 

I  estimated  the  fertile  area  of  the  Sou- 
dan at  30  millions  of  acres  between  Kassala, 
Grellablit,  Senaar,  Abou  Harraz,  and  Gada- 
rif.  The  whole  of  this  valuable  tract  is 
included  in  the  Nile  tributaries  of  Abys- 
sinia. 

In  1871  the  enterprising  Ciicassian  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Soudan,  the  late  Moomtazz 
Pacha,  having  been  recently  appointed, 
determined  to  prove  the  cotton- producing 
power  of  the  country  simply  by  issuing  a 
word  of  command.  He  proclaimed  that 
every  sheik  and  headman  of  villages  should 
be  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  a  cer- 
tain acreage,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  population.  This  despotic  but  in- 
dustrial edict  took  force  at  once.  When 
the  crops  were  ripe,  the  production  of 
cotton  was  so  enormous  that  it  remained, 
like  snow,  thickly  upon  the  ground.  The 
villagers  gathered  more  than  could  be  car- 
ried by  the  camels  of  the  deserts,  the 
owners  of  which  immediately  doubled  and 
trebled  the  price  of  transport,  and  the  ex- 
periment was  regarded  by  the  population 
as  a  proof  that  Moomtazz  Pacha,  their 
governor,  was  decidedly  insane,  and  they 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  removed. 

Moomtazz  Pacha  had  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  the  enormous  producing  power 
of  the  country  and  its  people.  Cotton 
was  unlike  the  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  other 
plants  which  require  a  great  outlay  in  their 
cultivation,  and  some  years  to  arrive  at 
maturity  ;  but  by  a  simple  edict,  in  only 
seven  months,  a  crop  had  been  produced 
that  would  have  delighted  Lancashire. 
The  experiment  had  also  decided  that  the 
existing  means  of  transport  were  utterly 
insignificant,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  entertain  the  question  of  development 
in  the  Soudan,  unless  the  primary  step 
should  be  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  port 
Souakim.  I  have  always  held  this  opin- 
ion, which  has  been  strengthened  by  sub- 
sequent events. 

The  Soudanese  Arabs  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes ;  these  are  nomadic,  not 
from   choice,   but  from   necessity.     The 
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scanty  desert  pasturage  is  insufficient  for 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  must  wan- 
der over  an  extensive  area  ;  the  Arabs 
must  therefore  change  their  locality  in 
seaich  of  herbage.  This  nomadic  life  en* 
genders  a  strong  feeling  of  independence 
and  objection  to  taxation.  There  are  no 
towns  or  streets  where  the  houses  of  occu- 
pants are  numbered,  and  the  tax-collector 
may  personally  pay  his  unwelcome  visit ; 
but  the  Arab's  home  is  his  tent,  his  coun- 
try the  desert,  his  conveyance  the  camel 
is  always  ready,  and  his  life  is  a  continual 
change.  Such  material  is  difficult  to  gov- 
ern. The  only  hold  over  these  people  is 
by  possession  of  the  wells.  Water  is  the 
great  power  ;  and  water  will  be  the  means 
of  civilizing  these  grand  nomads  under  a 
just  and  energetic  administration. 

If  a  good  government  were  established, 
and  a  well-considered  plan  arranged  for 
the  development  of  the  Soudan,  with 
means  of  irrigation  provided,  and  a  small 
bonus  given  for  the  erection  of  water- 
wheels  instead  of  the  crushing  tax  that  was 
formerly  imposed,  the  Arabs  would  cease 
to  wander  over  unprofitable  deserts,  and 
they  would  become  useful  members  of  an 
agricultural  community.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  striking  proof  of  this  theory  than 
in  the  change  which  has  been  effected 
among  the  population  in  North- Western 
India  by  the  advantages  of  irrigation  within 
the  last  thirty  years. 

In  the  contracted  limits  of  an  article  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  various  de- 
tails connected  with  the  Soudan.  The 
name  in  the  ears  of  Europeans  embraces 
an  unknown  quantity,  but  among  Egyp- 
tians a  distinction  is  made,  and  all  south 
of  Khartoum  is  designated  as  the  country 
of  the  White  River  (Nile),  excepting  the 
special  countries  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 

The  loss  of  those  provinces  has  been  a 
gain  to  Egypt,  as  they  never  produced  a 
revenue  equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  they 
are  absolutely  beyond  all  hope  of  prosper- 
ous development.  The  White  Nile  should 
be  retained  as  the  natural  geographical 
frontier  as  far  as  the  10th  degree  north 
latitude,  at  the  station  of  Fashoda. 

The  equatorial  provinces  were  advanc- 
ing in  prosperity  before  the  Mahdi*s  move- 
ment blockaded  Emin  within  his  well- 
governed  territory.  There  are  steamers 
upon  the  Albert  N'yanza  which  I  myself 
introduced  from  England  ;  there  are  many 
steamers  at  Khartoum,    all    bearing  the 


names  of  Samuda  Brothers,  Poplar,  and 
Penn  and  Sons  upon  the  long-enduring 
engines  ;  all  these  were  evidences  of  ad- 
vancing civilization — English  names  as 
manufacturers,  and  English  names  con- 
nected with  their  advent  to  the  Soudan. 
They  are  now  in  possession  of  the  insur- 

fents,  as  we  have  abandoned  the  Soudan, 
cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
continue  this  severance  from  Egypt.  It 
is  an  unnatural  separation  that  cannot  en- 
dure, as  there  will  be  no  security  in  Egypt 
so  long  as  the  deserts  remain  without  a 
government. 

The  belief  among  the  Egyptians  is  freely 
expressed,  '*that  England  does  not  wish 
for  peace,  as  in  the  event  of  perfect  secur- 
ity, France  would  call  npon  her  to  remove 
the  military  forces."  The  extraordinary 
policy  we  have  pureued  would  naturally 
encourage  a  suspicion,  which  we  ourselves 
know  has  no  foundation  ;  but  if  we  have 
determined  to  enforce  upon  Egypt  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  Soudan,  to  whom 
does  that  vast  territory  now  belong  ?  If 
there  is  no  government,  there  is  no  law. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Un- 
yoro  and  Uganda  by  Germany,  or  any 
other  Power,  should  an  Emin  Relief  Ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  some 
energetic  officer,  arrive  at  the  Nile  exit 
from  the  Victoria  N'yanza  ? 

We  have  been  exceedingly  generous 
with  the  Khedive's  dominions.  We 
handed  over  Massowah  to  the  Italians. 
We  have  given  away  the  Soudan  to  the 
insurgents.  We  exiled  Zebeehr  Pacha 
(under  what  law  I  never  could  discover) 
without  trial,  for  corresponding  with  the 
Soudan  at  a  time  when  we  had  proclaimed 
its  abandonment. 

All  this  appears  very  strange  to  the  out- 
side world.  We  are  so  keenly  occupied 
at  home  with  party  squabbles,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  with  thirty  millions  of  in- 
habitants in  Great  Britain  of  governing 
three  millions  of  discontented  Irish,  that 
we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  the  necessities  of  the  Soudan.  Be- 
fore General  Hicks  was  defeated,  all  Egypt 
was  reported  couleur  de  rose.  Because  he 
was  defeated,  that  enormous  territory 
termed  the  Soudan  was  immediately  aban- 
doned. On  the  same  principle  Ireland 
might  be  abandoned,  should  the  British 
troops  meet  with  disaster  in  any  encounter 
with  a  rebel  force.  But  Ireland  belongs 
to  ourselves,  and  if  we  are  smitten  with 
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insanity  we  may  throw  away  onr  own  pos- 
sessions ;  bat,  should  a  foreign  Power  in- 
vade our  country  ;  bum  Liverpool  to  imi- 
tate our  treatment  of  Alexandria  ;  occupy 
London  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  give  away  Ireland  be- 
cause we  lost  a  battle  ;  and  advise  a 
friendly  Power  to  occupy  Edinburgh,  as 
a  parallel  to  the  Italians  in  Massowah, 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  British 
people  ?  and  the  Queen,  whose  authority 
the  foreigner  professed  to  re-establish  ? 
We  do  not  see  ourselves  in  the  same  light 
in  which  we  are  seen  by  others. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  the 
last  few  years  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  Africa.  It 
has  been  called  the  *'  Dark  Continent,'' 
but  the  darkness  is  the  ni^ht,  which  may 
be  dissipated  upon  the  break  of  day.  The 
improved  means  of  locomotion,  the  mar- 
vellous progress  in  science,  the  increase  of 
population,  with  corresponding  wealth,  all 
tend  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  world, 
and  the  success  of  South  Africa  in  the 
growth  of  our  Colonies,  and  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  diamonds,  gold,  and  coal  have 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  African  explora- 
tion. England  discovered  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  and  unravelled  the  great  secret 
which  had  baffled  the  whole  world.  Eng- 
land gave  up  and  abandoned  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  thereby  lost  the  prestige 
which  her  sons  had  gained.  Some  other 
Power  should  occupy  those  sources,  and 
some  Power  will,  unless  they  are  regained 
by  Egypt,  to  whom  alone  they  of  right 
belong.  It  would  be  a  shameful  attitude 
for  England  to  stand  by  as  a  spectator, 
and  see  a  foreign  Power  march  into  those 
territories  which  Egypt  won,  but  which 
England  deliberately  abandoned  ;  this  is 
the  disastrous  position  in  which  we  have 
been  placed  by  a  Gladstonian  Government. 

I  can  only  see  one  hope.  It  is  that 
Emin  Pacha,  who  has  so  nobly  held  his 
own  and  stuck  to  his  ship  among  the 
wrecks  of  insurrection,  will  continue  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Equatorial 
rrovinces.  He  remains  in  his  present 
position  the  Mudir  of  the  Khedive.  Should 
he  return  to  Egypt,  he  will  naturally  ex- 
pect his  arrears  of  pay,  in  like  manner 
with  the  Egyptian  officers  and  troops  un- 
der his  command.  The  steamers  belong 
to  the  Khedive,  also  the  great  stores  of 
ivory  that  have  been  collected  during  so 
many  years ;  therefore,  so  long  as  Emin 


represents  the  Government,  the  Khedive 
is  in  possession,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tence of  England  when  assuming  a  power 
to  dictate  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan. 
If  Emin  continues  to  hold  his  position,  the 
Soudan  may  be  easily  reconquered,  as  it 
will  be,  directly  that  the  Khedive  is  free, 
and  '*  his  authority  reestablished."  If 
the  Khedive  would  guarantee  4^  per  cent., 
a  railway  would  be  constiucted  by  public 
money  without  delay  from  Souakim  to  the 
Nile,  and  should  he  grant  a  concession  to 
a  public  company  similar  in  independent 
action  to  the  original  East  India  Company, 
no  British  troops  would  be  required  to  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  and  break  their  hearts 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  Downing 
Street,  but  the  Soudan  would  be  reoccu- 
pied,  and  once  again  the  Arabs  would  ap- 
preciate the  honorable  influence  of  English 
individuals,  lost  only  through  the  inter- 
ference of  their  Government. 

The  rapidity  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment has  been  exhibited  by  the  progres- 
sive stride  in  Egypt,  which  supported  Lan- 
cashire with  cotton  during  the  civil  strife 
that  closed  the  harbors  of  America  tQ  our 
ships,  and  threatened  our  operatives  with 
starvation.  It  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  every  Englishman  that  Egypt 
never  knew  a  cotton  plant  until  the  seed 
was  brought  from  the  Soudan  by  a  French 
traveller,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Mehemet  All  Pacha,  grandfajther  of  His 
Highness  Ismail,  ex-Khedive.  That  great 
ruler  of  Egypt  iforesaw  the  advantages  of 
cotton  cultivation,  and  without  delay  he 
established  cotton  farms,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
trv. 

Nevertheless  Egypt  remains  in  infancy  ; 
although  among  the  oldest  historical  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  surpassed  by  none  for 
fertility,  but  for  geographical  position,  her 
river  is  uncontrolled  ;  it  may  rise  or  fall  ; 
it  may  bring  destruction,  or  convey  the 
welcome  flood  ;  but  it  remains  in  the  ca- 
pricious hand  of  nature,  unguided  and  un- 
restrained. There  is  nothing  impossible 
in  the  suggestion  that  every  river  belong- 
ing to  the  Nile  system  should  be  controlled 
by  weirs,  or  dams  of  masonry,  similar  to 
those  well-known  engineering  works  of 
India.  Such  an  arrangement  upon  the 
Nile  would  raise  the  level  of  the  river  in 
those  localities  now  blocked  by  cataracts, 
and  the  navigation  would  be  opened  from 
Cairo  to  Khartoum,  and  thence  to  Central 
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Africa  by  the  White  Nile.  A  series  of 
dams,  with  gates  upon  either  side,  would 
not  only  control  the  river,  but  bv  the  in- 
creased level  of  the  stream  it  could  be  con- 
ducted over  an  immense  area  of  desert, 
upon  which  the  fertilizing  mud  would  be 
deposited  to  form  an  artificial  delta,  in- 
stead of  choking  the  Mediterranean,  and 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Port  Said. 

The  water-power  for  working  cotton- 
gins,  flour-mills,  and  other  works  would 
become  practically  unlimited,  by  raising 
dams  60  or  80  feet  above  the  present  level, 
and  the  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Lake 
Mceris  (Fayoom)  as  the  great  reservoir  of 
the  Nile,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cope  White - 
house  for  the  security  of  Lower  Egypt, 
would  be  accomplished  as  a  natural  result 
of  engineering  science  which  had  bridled 
the  untrained  jaws  of  Egypt's  river,  and 
guided  its  course  to  the  service  of  mankind. 


England  is  in  Egypt  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  she  cannot  shake  off  respon- 
sibilitv,  neither  can  she  retreat  from  her 
position  without  the  certainty  of  disaster  : 
another  Power  would  occupy  her  vacated 
place,  and  our  route  to  India  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  rival.  England  must  de- 
velop the  vast  resources  of  the  Soudan 
which  she  has  forced  Egypt  to  abandon. 
If  once  the  will  be  expressed,  the  deed 
will  be  accomplished,  and  the  hand  of  a 
firm  and  determined  government  upon  the 
helm  will  establish  confidence,  and  steer  a 
course  to  success.  That  policy  will  secure 
us  the  respect  of  the  outside  world,  the 
gratitude  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  will 
confirm  the  honesty  of  our  declaration, 
that  we  interfered  in  B^ypt  to  reform  the 
Administration  and  *'  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive." — Fortnightly 
Review, 
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It  is  just  twenty* six  years  ago  that  I 
was  presented  to  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  on  my 
return  to  Teheran  from  Central  Asia.  A 
residence  of  some  weeks  among  the  Tur- 
comans-^ who  were  at  that  time  a  scourge 
which  filled  all  the  northern  borders  with 
dismay  and  terror — was  esteemed  to  be  an 
extraordinary  event  in  the  Persian  capital. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Persian  ruler  should 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  European  traveller  who  had  ven- 
tured into  such  a  nest  of  scorpions,  and  I 
was  received  by  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  in  his 
kiosk,  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  Min- 
isters. His  first  question  referred  to  the 
daring  nature  of  my  enterprise,  and  he  in- 
quired  how  I  had  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  predatory  and  suspicious  children  of 
the  desert.  I  replied  :  ''  Language,  sire, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in 
the  world,  and  irresistible  even  by  Tur- 
comans. ' ' 

The  Shah,  at  that  time  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  still  of  youthful  appear- 
ance, remarked  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation that  I  looked  well,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  hardships  and  privations  which  I 
had  suffered.  I  answered  that  my  appear- 
ance only  reflected  the   splendor  of  his 


Majesty,  and  in  this  way  the  ice  was 
broken  ;  the  Shah  responded  with  a  gra- 
cious smile,  his  courtiers  nodded,  and  I 
was  thenceforward  counted  among  the 
Royal  favorites. 

In  my  previous  relations  with  him  I  had 
already  observed  that  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah 
appeared  to  advantage  beside  the  other 
Oriental  princes  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted. Although  an  autocrat  in  the 
strictest  sense,  this  was  evident  in  manv 
ways.  He  keenly  observed  the  political 
conditions  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  displayed  much  intelligence  with  re- 
spect to  our  history  and  social  state.  1 
was  very  much  surprised  by  his  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  and  especially  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  those  parts  of  further  Asia  with 
which  Western  people  were,  at  that  time, 
unacquainted.  At  his  request,  I  drew  up 
in  the  Persian  tongue  a  short  account  of 
my  wanderings  and  adventures  in  Turkes- 
tan, so  that  my  first  literary  work  on  the 
subject  was,  strangely  enough,  written  in 
an  Oriental  language. 

Time  passed  on.  I  had  never  lost  sight 
of  Persia,  its  people,  language,  and  litera- 
ture ;  and,  since  the  wave  of  political  ac- 
tion frequently  overspread  the  borders  of 
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Iran,  my  interest  in  that  country  remained 
uninterrupted.  Although  the  Shah  of 
Persia  had  twice  visited  Europe,  we  had 
not  again  met,  and  it  was  only  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  third  visit  that  I  was  able  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  him  under 
rather  singular  circumstances. 

I  was  standing  in  the  magnificent  hall 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
surrounded  by  my  academical  colleagues, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Shah's  official  visit 
to  our  institute  on  his  journey  through 
Buda-Pesth.  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  was  little 
altered  in  appearance  ;  twenty-six  years 
had  traced  few  furrows  on  his  face  ;  his 
eye  was  as  bright,  his  bearing  as  erect  and 
dignified  as  before  ;  he  had  soTnewhat  in- 
creased in  bulk,  and  his  expression  was 
less  gloomy.  When  I  greeted  him  in  the 
Persian  language,  making  use  of  the  titles 
and  metaphors  which  arc  in  use  in  Persia, 
the  Shah  seemed  surprised  ;  he  pushed  up 
his  spectacles,  turned  to  the  right  and  left 
to  ask  who  I  was.  remained  thoughtful  for 
a  moment  after  he  had  heard  mv  name, 
then  his  color  rose,  and  he  cordially  ex- 
tended  his  hand  to  renew  our  old  acquaint- 
ance. For  two  days  I  was  constantly  in 
his  society,  and  conversed  freely  with  him 
about  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  and  I  now 
propose  to  hnpart  to  the  reader  what  I 
learned  from  this  intercourse. 

In  Euiope  the  fact  of  the  journey  itself 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  as  a 
daring  protest  against  the  obscurantism  of 
the  East,  its  fossilized  conservatism  and 
Moslem  fanaticism.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
mastering superiority  of  Europeans,  which 
has  imposed  so  many  humiliations  on  the 
East,  Orientals  are  still  filled  with  a  sense 
of  predominance,  and  they  prize  their  cul- 
ture and  philosophy  more  highly  than  our 
own.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Hindus,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians,  a 
journey  to  Europe  leaves  an  impression  of 
the  absurd  and  the  extraordinary,  rather 
than  of  anything  really  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  honor.  Exceptions  to  this  fact 
are  very  rare,  and  what  we  say  of  an  or- 
dinary Asiatic  is  still  more  applicable  to  an 
Asiatic  prince.  When  I  recall  a  public 
appearance  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  in  Tehe- 
ran, or  some  other  Persian  city,  preceded 
by  hundreds  of  guards  with  white  staves, 
while  his  subjects  are  kept  at  a  distance 
by  a  fear  of  scourges,  and  avert  their  eyes 
from  royalty,  I  had  reason  to  be  astonished 
when  I  saw  the  Shah  surrounded  by  the 


populace  in  Buda-Pesth,  or  heard  the  wor- 
thy inhabitants  of  Bradford  press  forward 
with  the  greeting :  **  Good  morning. 
Shah."  Among  us  he  was  addressed  as 
Sire,  Majesty,  or  simply  as  Shah  ;  while 
in  his  own  country  his  most  modest  titles 
is  **  O,  thou  Centre  of  the  World,  Im- 
perial and  Supreme  Majesty,  Sea  of  Earthly 
Greatness,"  etc.  All  these  mighty  titles 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  Shah  smiled  good- 
humoredly  when,  in  the  throng  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Buda-Pesth,  an  inquisi- 
tive servant-girl  rather  rudely  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  in  the  endeavor  to  see  the 
diamond  he  wore  suspended  from  his  neck. 
In  Persia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  this 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  monstrous 
offence. 

The  question  has  often  arisen.  What  can 
have  impelled  an  Asiatic  autocrat  in  his 
sixtieth  year  to  forsake  the  splendor,  lux- 
ury, peace,  and  comfort  of  his  own  home, 
in  order  to  wander  through  Europe,  and 
to  go  through  the  labor  of  visiting  so  many 
schools,  factories,  and  military  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  ?  Some  have  supposed 
that  his  motive  was  simply  a  love  of  ad- 
venture and  the  charm  of  being  well- 
received  in  foreign  lands,  since  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  Shah  is  so  weary  of  court 
etiquette,  of  the  endless  disputes  of  his 
Ministers,  and  the  intrigues  of  forei^rn 
diplomats,  that  he  sought  relief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  long  journey  through  Europe. 
There  is  doubtless  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
surmise,  since  the  Persian  King,  and  in- 
deed the  Persian  people,  resemble  in  many 
respects  an  intelligent  child  who  is  always 
yearning  after  change  and  wishes  to  be 
fondled.  Yet  we  must  look  higher  for 
the  special  cause  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah's 
journey.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  an  Oriental 
Prince  who  is  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
our  superior  culture,  and  who  has  the 
highest  appreciation  of  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  our  age.  He  has  for  many 
years  bestowed  great  attention  on  our  aims 
and  endeavors,  and  takes  special  interest 
in  a  closer  view  of  the  world  which  he  has 
observed  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  won- 
ders contained  in  our  great  cities.  I  can- 
not absolutely  assert  that  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah 
came  to  Europe  with  the  hope  of  acquir- 
ing greater  energy  and  experience  for  the 
introduction  of  our  culture  into  his  own 
country,  as  has  been  so  quickly  done  in 
Japan,  so  as  to  transform  the  wide  but 
thinly-peopled  Iran  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a 
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magician.  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  'is  too  well 
aware  of  the  vast  distiQction  between  East 
and  West.  He  knows  that  magic  has  no 
effect  in  questions  of  culture,  and  his  first 
object  appears  to  have  been  the  personal 
acquisition  of  European  ideas,  so  that  they 
might  be  diffused  among  the  nobles  and 
gradually  overspread  the  masse?  of  the 
people. 

The  point  in  the  Shah's  journey  to  Eu- 
rope which  claims  our  special  admiration 
IS  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  with 
which  his  progress  through  foreign  lands 
was  undertaken  and  executed.  Unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  Christians  is  not 
permitted,  since  they  are  Nedjis,  or  un- 
clean, and  it  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  purification.  A  strict  believer  will  not 
even  allow  the  shadow  of  a  Christian  to 
fall  upon  his  body,  and  it  is  not  unimpor- 
tant that  the  Pontiff  of  the  Shiite  world 
and  some  sixty  companions  of  the  same 
faith  should  come  among  unbelievers  with- 
out being  regarded  in  their  own  country 
as  renegades  who  have  abandoned  their  re- 
ligious faith  and  must  be  despised  accord- 
ingly. The  Sultan,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
and  Indian  princes  of  Moslem  faith,  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  and 
that  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  should,  neverthe- 
less, have  paid  three  visits  to  Europe  shows 
that  he  is  enlightened  in  religious  matters 
and  is  free  from  all  prejudice. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  since  I  saw 
the  Shah  twenty-six  years  ago  he  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  several  depart- 
ments of  European  learning  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  he  knows 
more  of  the  French  language  than  any  of 
the  other  Mohammedan  princes  in  the 
East ;  and  he  is  also  the  best  informed  in 
matters  of  art  and  history,  and  in  the  so- 
cial questions  of  Europe.  I  was  quite  as- 
tonished  by  his  remarks  on  the  history  of 
some  European  countries,  as  well  as  his 
comments  on  some  of  the  pictures  which 
I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  gallery  ;  and 
a  short  conversation  which  I  held  with 
him  in  the  Paleontological  section  of  the 
Buda-Pesth  Museum  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  scion  of  a  European  dynasty. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  is  subject  to  the 
defects  of  an  Asiatic  autocrat,  a  ruler  who 


is  regarded  as  a  supernatural  being,  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be  held 
up  to  scorn  and  mockery  as  an  eccentric, 
half-crazy  Asiatic  despot. 

It  was  undoubtedly  surprising  that  when 
the  Shah  reached  Brighton  he  should 
amaze  the  company  collected  to  receive 
him  by  suddenly  leaving  the  carriage  and 
hastening  to  the  beach,  in  order  to  play 
with  the  children  who  were  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  the  water.  So  again,  when  he 
visited  the  Buda-Pesth  Museum,  he  no- 
ticed a  charming  child  in  its  nurse's  arms, 
and  remained  standing  among  the  women 
and  servant- girls  in  order  to  twine  the 
child's  hair  round  his  finger,  and  stroke 
and  fondle  its  rosy  cheek.  People  were 
equally  astonished  when  at  a  review  he 
asked  for  the  sabre  of  one  of  the  Hunga- 
rian cavalry,  in  order  to  test  it  by  some 
thrusts  and  blows  directed  against  his 
well-loved  son-in-law,  Medjid-ed-Dowleh. 
Some  wiseacres  assumed  that  the  cruel 
tyrant  was  actuated  by  a  bloodthirsty  in- 
stinct, although  it  was  in  fact  only  a  harm- 
less jest,  just  as  his  affection  for  the  boy 
Aziz-el-Sultan  (t.«.,  dear  to  the  Sultan) 
must  be  ascribed  to  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah's  love 
of  children.  The  most  absurd  tales  havo 
been  circulated  about  this  boy,  who  i^ 
hardly  eight  years  old.  Yet  the  boy,  wlo 
is  very  rational  and  even  intelligent  for  his 
age,  is  merely  a  plaything  which  happens 
to  please  the  Persian  King.  We  fondle 
dogs  and  cats  of  every  shape  and  size, 
while  Orientals  prefer  children,  for  which 
no  one  need  blame  them. 

In  a  word,  the  renewal  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Shah  has  left  a  most  pleas- 
ing impression,  and  has  convinced  me  that 
our  civilization  and  opinions  are  making 
slow  but  steady  progress  in  the  East.  We 
have  the  greater  reason  to  rejoice  over  this 
movement  in  Persia,  since  the  Persian 
nation  must  take  part  in  the  decision  of 
very  important  political  questions,  and  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
friends  of  civilization  to  know  that  the 
Shah  returns  to  his  own  country  with  the 
most  favorable  impressions  of  the  impor- 
tance and  moral  qualities  of  the  British 
nation. — I^ew  Review. 
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SciBNTiFio  progress  is  in  these  days  coq- 
tiQaoas,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  ever 
accelerating  rapidity.  Experts  would  have 
little  diiHciiity  in  pointing  out,  y«ar  by 
year,  the  steps  that  had  been  recently 
taken,  and  the  direction  in  which  further 
advance  was  certain  and  near.  Not  every 
year,  however,  would  they  record  such 
trinmphs  as  the  introduction  of  saccharin, 
vanillin,  and  cocaine,  but  none  the  less 
could  they  point  to  discoveries  increasing 
the  enjoyment  of  human  life,  diminishing 
the  cost  of  living,  and  giving  promise  of 
still  more  rapid  advance.  Scientific  dis- 
coveries are  never  made  haphazard,  though 
on  nothing  is  the  lay  public  less  correctly 
informed.  Were  twenty  useful  chemical 
compounds  submitted  to  a  person  not 
competent  to  judge  of  their  properties,  he 
would  pass  them  by  much  as  a  laborer 
would  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  and,  for 
the  same  reason — inability  to  judge  of 
their  beauties  and  merits.  Scientific  dis- 
coveries are  in  these  days,  when  the  sur- 
face has  been  thoroughly  explored,  only 
within  the  roach  of  the  highly  trained  in- 
vestigator, who  energetically  and  labori- 
ously examines  everything  put  before  him, 
and  no  one  but  he  knows  what  great  man- 
ipulative dexterity  and  patient,  untiring 
perseverance  are  required  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties. Hundreds  of  able  inquirers  are 
working  in  every  department  of  science, 
toUing,  thinking,  and  experimenting  ;  but 
in  most  cases  with  no  advance  to  record, 
finding  that  the  discovery  they  would 
make  eludes  their  grasp,  much  as  the 
painter  has  often  to  turn  to  the  wall,  night 
after  night,  the  canvas  on  which  he  has 
been  vainly  trying  to  portray  features  of 
heavenly  beauty,  but  which  he  lacks  the 
genius  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  to  call  out  from  his  inner  conscious- 
When  a  discovery  is  proclaimed  of 


ness. 


such  a  character  as  to  captivate  the  imagi* 
nation  of  mankind,  and  not  one  discovery 
in  twenty  possesses  the  easy  comprchensi- 
bility  and  obvious  utility  enabling  it  to  do 
that,  it  represents  genius,  patient  research, 
and  vast  attainments  which  only  a  few 
trained  investigators  can  appreciate.  Peo- 
ple exclaim,  '*  What  a  wonderful  discov- 
New  SsRDBS.— Vol.  L.,  No.  6.  48 


ery  !  What  a  lucky  fellow  !' '  little  under- 
standing that  he  whose  name  then  comes 
before  them  for  the  first  time  has  for  years 
shown  indomitable  perseverance  and  de- 
serves the  same  ;  yes,  and  perhaps  even 
greater  fame  than  rewards  tlie  successful 
toiler  in  more  popular  walks.  There  is 
something  exquisitely  true  and  tonchin|/ 
in  the  words  of  Dunsford  in  ^'  Friends  in 
Council"  to  his  young  girl  friend,  **  Al- 
ways honor  a  scholar,  my  dear ;  if  for 
nothing  else,  for  the  untiring  energy,  the 
sleepless  toil  which  it  has  cost  him  to  ac- 
quire his  scholarship."  And  so,  when  we 
hear  of  some  scientific  advance  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  represents  the  labor  of 
years,  and  that  the  one  successful  candi- 
date for  public  recognition  is  perhaps  the 
only  man  who  has  come  to  the  front  among 
a  hundred  who  have  toiled  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  who  have 
seen  summer  fade  into  winter,  and  youth 

five  place  to  age,  in  the  fruitless  attempt, 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  much 
of  some  of  these  ardent  students  of  na- 
ture, and  have  known  them  live  only  to 
learn  and  discover ;  perhaps  for  weeks 
sitting  up  all  night  in  the  untiring  struggle 
to  conquer  the  mysteries  of  nature,  hop- 
ing in  vain,  yearning  to  inscribe  their 
names  on  the  long  list  of  discoveries,  and 
yet  not  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  failure, 
for  in  the  discharge  of  their  self-appointed 
mission  they  found  happiness. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  believed  that  ob- 
servation, practice,  and  thought  were  the 
chiefest  means  of  self-training  in  science, 
but  he  did  not  underrate  the  value  of  labor 
— patient,  well  directed,  and  continuous. 
On  the  day  of  his  election  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  he  remarked  that  he 
felt  his  happiness  to  be  in  a  '*  life  of  ex- 
ertion." In  my  own  case,  with  no  apti- 
tude for  scientific  pursuits,  lacking  the 
patient  application  and  accurate  observation 
indispensable  to  the  successful  student  of 
nature,  I  sometimes  envy  the  men  who 
have  the  power  so  to  apply  themselves, 
and  half  wish  that  I  had  been  differently 
constituted,  so  that  I,  too,  might  have  re- 
joiced in  chemical  researches,  or,  like  some 
of  my  friends,  have  found  greater  pleasure 
in  dissecting  a  horse's  foot  or  a  rat's  face 
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than  in  stadying  the  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature. 

Acquiring  knowledge  may  at  last  be- 
come a  positive  passion,  giving  as  keen  a 
pleasure  as  a  constant  round  of  gay  amuse- 
ments to  persons  of  difEerent  temperament 
and  less  lofty  ambition.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  practical  world, 
one  in  which  men  and  women  have  to  live 
and  die,  so  that  it  is  indispensable  that 
something  fruitful  should  accompany  the 
acquisition  of  learning.  Professor  Ed  ward 
Freeman  pours  a  perfect  torrent  of  invec- 
tive on  the  man  who  expects  a  substantial 
return  from  his  labors,  and  who  will  not 
work  unless  ho  can  see  that  some  good 
will  result  from  learning.  Mr.  Freeman 
contends  that  any  one,  worthy  to  be  called 
a  scholar,  will  toil  merely  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, and  with  no  thought  of  future  re< 
ward  ;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  were  not 
some  thought  given  to  the  uses  of  patient 
and  long-continued  study,  thousands  of 
men  might  dec^enerate — no  other  name  is 
applicable  to  them — into  bookworms,  read- 
ing night  and  day,  it  is  true,  but  not  in- 
creasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
not  enriching  and  enlightening  mankind, 
but  all  the  while  having  to  be  maintained 
by  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others.  Surely 
the  passion  for  knowledge  as  such  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  clever  man's  hobby.  Have  we  not 
heard  of  the  scholar  whose  wife,  at  the 
point  of  death,  sent  him  an  urgent  mes- 
sage to  hasten  to  her  side,  ^*  Tell  her,*'  he 
replied,  when  with  some  difficulty  he  had 
grasped,  so  great  was  his  preoccupation, 
the  full  drift  of  the  message,  **  to  wait  a 
few  minutes'*  ?  Again  came  the  imploring 
summons  ;  again  the  scholar  pleaded  for 
delay.  And  now  he  was  informed  that 
she  was  dead.  He  paused  a  moment, 
sighed,  and  rrsumed  those  studies,  which 
had  become  dearer  to  him  than  life.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  dying  request  of  Lavoisier, 
that  his  death  by  the  guillotine  might  be 
delayed  a  short  time  so  that  he  could  com- 
plete some  interesting  |experiments,  and 
something,  under  the  circumstances,  not 
altogether  unnatural  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  '*  the  Republic  did  not 
want  chemists." 

Perhaps  the  field  which  holds  out  the 
greatest  promise  is  chemistry  applied  to 
the  arts  of  life  ;  one  can  see  no  limit  to 
what  may  there   be   accomplished.     Not 


only  is  there  the  promise  of  far  more  dur- 
able materials,  8tronj]:er  drugs,  and  cheaper 
chemicals,  but  above  and  beyond  all,  a 
prospect  of  such  advances  that  food  will 
be  built  up  in  the  chemist's  laboratory, 
and  inexhaustible  supplies  be  poured  into 
the  market.  Man  has  a  tendency  to  mul- 
tiply more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence  ;  land  can  only  produce  a  certain 
limited  quantity  of  food,  and  that  is  so 
dependent  on  the  seasons,  the  latitude, 
and  the  depredations  of  insect  and  vegeta- 
ble pests,  that  the  actual  yield  from  a  given 
acreage  falls,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  far  short  of  the  theoretical  re- 
turn. It  is  conceivable  that  the  pressure 
of  population  might  tax  wide  areas  and  de- 
mand more  food  than  they  could  be  made 
to  yield.  We  have  nearly  reached  that 
limit  in  England  ;  two-thirds'of  oar  wheat, 
and  perhaps  close  upon  one-half  of  all  the 
food  consumed  in  this  realm,  is  drawn 
from  foreign  lands.  But  supposing  that 
chemical  science  should  teach  us  how  to 
build  up  compounds,  with  dietetic  prope^ 
ties  equal  to  those  of  wheat  and  witii  noth- 
ing offensive  to  the  palate,  what  a  marvel- 
lous future  might  await  the  race,  at  last 
become  independent  of  extraneous  sap- 
plies  1  Many  people  will  smile  and  will 
assure  me  that  the  manufacture  of  sach 
food,  should  it  ever  be  possible,  will  not 
be  economical,  and,  therefore,  not  prac- 
tically useful.  But  is  there  not  continu- 
ous progress  in  practice  and  in  theory! 
Machinery  is  being  rapidly  perfected,  hu- 
man labor  economized,  and  the  stored-up 
energy  of  the  tides  and  rivers  must  before 
long  be  utilized.  Let  us  calculate  the 
energy  that  runs  to  waste  in  a  single  gale 
of  wind,  or  in  a  single  high  tide  off  the 
coasts  and  in  the  rivers  of  our  country. 
The  stored-up  energy  of  all  the  coal  in  all 
the  coal-fields  of  all  the  world  representi, 
in  billions  of  foot  tons,  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  energy  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  nay 
of  England  ;  and,  while  the  richest  coal 
mines  are  soon  worked  out,  and  coal  de- 
mands immense  labor  for  its  transference 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  centres 
of  industry,  there  is  just  as  much  energy 
in  the  tides  and  rivers  to>day  as  there  was 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  wind  repre- 
sents an  energy  almost  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation to  grasp.  In  a  single  heavy  three 
days'  gale  the  energy  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  ten  thousand  well  pUced 
windmills  transmuted    into   electro-motor 
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power,  and  properly  stored,  would  be 
wofth  untold  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal.  For  motive  power  we 
shall  not  always  look  to  our  coal  mines  ; 
we  shall  utiliae  our  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  come  to  regard  a  stiff  gale  as  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  material  wealth. 

I  can  distinctly  remember,  when  a  little 
boy,    watching   a   brilliant  electric    light 
over  the  offices  of  the  Elkington  Electro 
Plate  Works,  in  Newhall  Street,  Birming- 
ham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  marriage.     It  was  a  marvellous 
achievement,  and  aroused  general  cariosity 
and    attention.     The    wondering  crowds 
looking  at  the  diissling  light  were  a  proof 
of  this,  but  long  after  that  time  well- 
informed  people  contended  that  the  elec- 
tric current  could  never  be  transmitted  any 
great  distance  for  practical  purposes,  and 
would  always  be  extravagantly  expensive, 
while  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  being 
divided.     It   was   only   yesterday,    as   it 
were,  that  we  saw  the  exhibitions  at  South 
Kensington  magnificently  lighted  up   by 
electricity.     The  problem  U  solved,  the 
current  can  be  transmitted  vast  distances, 
houses  and  streets  can  be  easily  and  eco- 
nomically  supplied  with  it ;  nay,  more,  its 
cost  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  holders  of 
gas  shares  cannot  doubt  that  before  long, 
in  spite  of  better  methods  of  preparing 
gas,  the  electric  light  will  not  only  be  the 
great  illuminator  in  main  thoroughfares, 
churches,  public  buildings,  railway  stations 
and  ships,  but  that  its  economy  over  gas 
will  be  as  pronounced  as  its  superior  light- 
ing power.     Marvellous  progress  has  of 
late  been  made  in  that  branch  of  mechani- 
cal art,  which  has  as  its  aim  doing  work 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.     Elec- 
tricity, as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  no 
new  discovery.     Thales  and  his  learned 
contemporaries  wondered  when  they  saw 
a  piece  of  amber  or  elektroUf  when  vigor- 
ously rubbed  for  a  few  minutes,  attracting 
light  bodies  ;  but  two  thousand  years  later 
Dr.  Gilbert,  Queen  Elizabeth's  great  physi- 
cian, had  got  little  farther  in  practical  re- 
sults than  the  Greek  sages.     Conjecture 
found  an  inexhaustible  field  in  electricity, 
and  Robert  Boyle  hazarded  the  explana- 
tion that  an  invisible  glutinous  substance 
came  out  of  resins  and  glass,  when  fric- 
tion was  applied  to  them,  and  seized  hold 
of  light  bodies  within  its  reach,  and  car- 
ried them  back  with  itself  to  the  place 
from  which  it  had  started.     Generations 


passed  away,  and  the  powers  of  electricity, 
as  we  are  beginning  to  understand  them, 
remained  unknown,  the  subject  continuing 
one  more  of  curiosity  than  practical  utility. 
But  the  philosopher's  toy  of  one  age  is,  a 
generation  later,  the  trusty  servant  of  the 
world,  and  watching  the  movement  of  pith 
balls  and  bits  of  paper  has  given  us  the 
electric  telegraph.     The  first  practical  seep 
in  the  application  of  electrical  force  to  re^ 
munerative  mechanical  ends  was  due  to 
Michael  Faraday  in  1830,  and  yet  it  waa 
a  poor  little  thing  after  all — a  mere  pigmy 
effort  compared  with  the  giant  results  of 
our  day.     It  amounted  to  no  more  than 
showing  that  a  magnet  could  be  made  to 
produce  an  electrical  current  in  a  contigu- 
ous strand  of  copper  wire.     The  important 
point  in  this  experiment  is  that  it  is  not 
the  vertical  magnet  that  produces,  in  the 
small  suspended  needle,  the  disturbance, 
but  it  is  the  movement  of  the  vertical  bar 
magnet  that  moves  the  suspended  needle, 
which  only  swings  when  the  bar  magnet 
is  dropped  into  the  coil  or  taken  out  of  it. 
The  electrical  current  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  movement,  nor  is  it  the  primary  source 
of  that  movement ;  it  is  only  the  means 
of  its  transmission  from  the  place  where  it 
originated  to  the  place  where  it  takes  ef- 
fect ;  it  is  a  case  of  the  conversion  as  well 
as  of  the  transmission  of  force.     The  me- 
chanical impulse  is  first  transmuted  into  an 
electric  current,  and  then,  with  more  or 
less   completeness,   reconverted   into  me- 
chanical effort,  when  the  produced  move- 
ment is  set  up  :  in  other  words,  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the   operator's  arm,   by 
which  the  bar  magnet  is  lifted  or  dropped 
into  the  coil,  is  absolutely  and  essentially 
transformed  into   the  propagation  of  an 
electrical  effort :  that  is,  into  an  electrical 
current  along  the  wire  ;  it  was,  in  short, 
Michael  Faraday's  arm  which  moved  the 
needle  at  the  end  of  the  wire.     I  need 
hardly  remind  the  reader  that  an  electrical 
current  is  only  one  form  of  energy  ;  in 
other  words,  electricity  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  many  forms  of  energy  ; 
heat  can  be  converted  into  electricitv,  so 
can  chemical  action.     This  means  that  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  electro-motive  power 
available  for   mechanical  purposes  either 
coal  must  be  burned,  or  wind  used,  or  the 
energy  of  the  tides  and  rivers  economized 
and  transmuted.     But,  before  coal  can  be 
burned,  it  must  be  worked,  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  perhaps  conveyed  long  dis- 
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tanceSy  and  then  transmuted  into  electric- 
ity. Much  of  this  costly  labor  would  be 
saved  if  something  cheaper,  more  abun- 
dant, and  practically  inexhaustible  like  the 
tides  could  be  found,  and  it  is  to  the  tides 
that,  when  certain  mechanical  impediments 
are  overcome,  we  shall  look  for  our  motive 
power. 

Professor  Silvanns  Thompson  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  construction  of  a  few  yards 
of  embankment,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  probably  he  means  in  the  Avon, 
would  provide  a  tidal  basin,  with  a  rise 
and  fall  of  twenty-three  feet,  which  would 
suffice,  turned  to  mechanical  uses,  to  charge 
every  year  ten  million  Faore  accumulators, 
and  to  raise  twenty  billions  of  pounds  one 
foot  high.  One-tenth  of  this  energy  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  permanent  lighting  of 
Bristol.  He  also  calculates  that  one-fifth 
part  of  the  tidal  energy,  now  running  to 
waste  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  near 
Bristol,  where  the  rise  and  fall  exceed 
twenty-three  feet,  would,  transmuted  into 
electncity,  be  enough  to  light  every  city 
and  to  turn  every  loom,  spindle,  and  axle 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  rrof essor  Perry, 
in  some  brilliant  comments  on  certain  of 
Professor  Joule's  experiments,  goes  fur- 
ther. He  prophesies  that  we  shall  have 
great  central  stations,  perhaps  at  the  bot- 
tom of  coal  mines,  where  enormous  steam 
engines  will  drive  immense  electrical  ma- 
chines. Along  every  street  he  believes 
wires  will  be  laid,  tapped  into  every  house, 
much  like  gas  pipes,  and  the  current  will 
pass  through  little  electric  machines  to 
drive  machinery,  ventilate  houses  and 
rooms,  replace  stoves  and  fires,  and  work 
everyUiing  required  in  the  household  econ- 
omy,  from  mangles,  sowing  machines, 
and  barbers'  brushes,  down  to  apple-parers ; 
and  he  adds  that  with  properly  constructed 
machines  the  energy  of  Niagara  could  be 
converted  into  electrical  power,  and  be 
transmitted  to  New  York,  there  to  be  used 
for  everything  to  which  human  labor  is 
applied,  and  to  much  for  which  human 
strength  is  inadequate.  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell  goes  still  further  :  he  prophesies 
that  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  steam  en- 
gine will  be  obsolete,  and  will  be  replaced 
by  more  powerful  and  convenient  machines 
driven  by  electro- motor  power ;  and  no 
one  need  think  that  this  great  engineer  has 
let  his  imagination  run  away  with  him. 
His  is  not  the  baseless  vision  of  a  heated 
imagination.     Are  not  engines,  tramcars, 


and  railways  successfully  and  economieally 
worked  by  electricity  ;  only  last  year  Dr. 
Samuel  Hyde,  of  Buxton  House,  Buxton, 
showed  me  a  small  engine  at  work,  light- 
ing the  whole  of  the  vast  establishment  of 
which  he  is  the  resident  physician  with  a 
soft,  soothing,  but  withal  brilliant,  electric 
light,  while  Faure's  accumulatoiB  were 
being  charged  in  large  numbers  for  Sunday 
use  by  the  surplus  energy  of  the  machine, 
which  also  worked  an  elevator. 

To  come  to  another  and  not  less  inter- 
esting, though  far  less  brilliant,  part  of  the 
subject.  What  has  not  medicine  done  in 
our  day  for  the  good  of  mankind  ?  Need 
we  blush  at  any  comparison  between  its 
achievements  and  those  of  other  callings  f 
How  stupendous  have  been  the  results,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  that  have  rewarded  some 
apparently  obscure  or  unimportant  dis- 
covery {  For  centuries  scientific  students 
tried  to  find  reliable  and  safe  ansesthetica, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  at  least  five 
hundred  jears  some  were  known  and  occa- 
sionally used.  But  it  has  only  been  in 
our  day  that  surgery  and  medicine  have 
been  revolutionized  by  the  introduction 
and,  still  more  important,  by  the  constant 
resort  to  chloroform  and  other  members 
of  that  class.  Did  the  pioneers  in  the  in- 
troduction of  chloroform  even  dimly  fore- 
shadow the  result  of  their  labors!  Im- 
possible I  nor  have  we  yet  grasped  all  that 
it  will  enable  us  to  accomplish.  Chloro- 
form is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  many  blessings  that  have  distinguished 
this  age  ;  it  may  even  dispute  the  palm 
with  electricity  and  the  steam  engine  as 
the  greatest  advance  of  modem  times.  It 
has  done  more  for  the  relief  of  sufEering 
than  anything  else  ;  it  has  rendered  rapid 
surgical  advance  possible,  and  opened  a 
vista  of  which  the  keenest  vision  cannot 
see  the  end  ;  it  has  removed  the  dread  of 
operations,  nay,  it  haa  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands,  millions  rather,  of  sufieiers 
to  face  operations  that,  without  its  benefi- 
cent help,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Its  dangers  are  altogether  beneath  notice 
when  fairly  weighed  in  the  balance.  Sur- 
geon McGuire,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
army,  gave  it  28,000  times  without  a  death ; 
Dr.  Chisholm  over  10,000  times  with  equal 
good  fortune  ;  and  the  French  surgeons  in 
the  Crimea  administered  it  20,000  times 
without  a  single  accident.  The  gigantic 
strides  which  abdominal  surgery  has  made 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  and  other 
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operators  of  genias,  and  which  Mr.  Greig 
Smith,  of  Bristol,  has  so  brilliantly  describ- 
ed in  his  great  and  scholarly  work  on  Ab- 
dominal Surgery,  are  the  outcome  of  its  in- 
trodaction.  It  may  have  terminated  a  few 
hundred  lives  prematurely,  but  it  has  pro- 
longed millions.  A  generation  that  has 
seen  chloroform  and  cocaine  introduced  into 
common  use  need  not  complain  that  it  has 
not  borne  its  full  share  in  alleviating  human 
suffering. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  natural 
history  of  cocaine,  that  invaluable  drug 
which,  with  meteor-like  rapidity,  has  come 
into  comm3n  use.  It  has  the  singular 
property  of  deadening  mucous  membranes, 
so  that  operations  on  the  eye  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  whole  system  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaBsthetic,  as  was  necessary  when 
chloroform  and  other  membcr§  of  that 
class  were  alone  available.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  is  applied  to  the  mucous 
surface,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sensibility 
is  temporarily  gone,  and  the  most  serious 
operations  are  practicable.  Patients  have 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  they  have  not 
felt  anything,  and  that  they  did  not  ex- 
perience any  discomfort  even  in  long  and 
tedious  operations.  Cocaine  is  also  a  valu- 
able drug  for  internal  administration,  and, 
apart  from  operations,  is  most  soothing  to 
the  surface  of  an  inflamed  eye  ;  indeed,  it 
saves  many  an  eye  that  would  otherwise 
be  doomed.  My  old  school-fellow  and 
fellow  student,  Professor  Priestley  Smith, 
of  Birmingham,  considers  that  the  most 
striking  advance  in  ophthalmic  surgery  in 
modem  times  has  been  the  introduction 
into  practice,  by  Kohller,  of  Vienna,  of 
this  elegant  preparation.  But  this  drug, 
though  it  has  only  just  come  into  use,  and 
though  four  years  ago  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  general  public  by  name,  and 
to  the  medical  profession  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
familinr  enough  by  repute  to  the  student 
of  foreign  lands  and  nations.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  in  South  America 
they  found  the  natives  of  the  tropical  val- 
leys of  the  Eastern  Andes,  or  rather  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  chewing  the 
leaves  of  a  plant,  now  scientifically  called 
Erythroxylon  coca,  the  latter  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  '^  khoka,"  which,  in  the  Ay- 
mam  language,  means  the  plant.  Not  only 
did  the  Indians  chew  it  rolled  into  a  ball 
and  called  ^'acullico,"   but  with  every 


fresh  supply  they  put  into  their  mouths  a 
little  unslaked  lime  on  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
wood,  which,  after  being  moistened,  they 
dipped  into  a  lime  flask.  The  Indian  of 
America  is  a  strange  compound  of  me- 
lancholy and  fortitude.  He  vanishes  be- 
fore the  white  man,  though  generally  dis- 
playing conspicuous  courage  and  determi- 
nation in  the  conflict.  He  delights  in 
dreamy  contemplation,  and  to  this  may 
be  ascribed  his  passion  for  tobacco  and 
coca,  to  both  of  which  he  is  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted. It  is  the  custom  to  give  the  work- 
people of  the  districts  where  coca  is  culti- 
vated a  few  moments'  rest,  while  they 
chew  their  favorite  narcotic,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  absolute  repose  and  absence 
of  preoccupation  are  essential.  In  this 
way  the  Indian  gets  through  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  coca  leaves  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  time  given  to  the 
consumption  of  coca  is  called  '*  chaccar," 
and  employers  of  labor  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  allow  workpeople  to  have  this  en- 
joyment at  stated  periods.  Yon  Tschndi, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  his  description  applies  to  all 
ramifications  of  the  Red-skin  race,  remarks 
that  in  their  domestic  relations  they  are 
unsocial  and  gloomy  ;  husband,  wife,  and 
children  live  together  with  little  appear- 
ance of  warm  affection  ;  children  approach 
their  seniors  with  curious  timidity,  and 
whole  days  sometimes  pass  without  the  in- 
terchange of  a  word  of  kindness  between 
them.  When  not  engaged  in  out-door 
work,  the  South  American  Indian  sits 
ffloomily  in  his  hut,  chewing  coca,  and 
brooding  in  silence  over  reflections  that 
seem  to  offer  little  that  is  cheering.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  coca  diminishes  the 
need  for  food,  and  increases  the  power  of 
surmounting  great  heights,  and  I  remember 
reading,  several  years  ago,  some  excellent 
papers  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Christison 
of  Edinburgh,  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  powerfully  described  the  marvellous 
improvement  in  his  own  power  of  breath- 
ing, in  ascending  lofty  hills,  while  he 
chewed  coca  leaves.  Coca,  therefore,  is 
not  a  new  thing,  except  as  regards  its  in- 
troduction, or  rather,  that  of  its  active 
principle — the  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine — 
into  the  armory  of  the  modem  scientific 
surgeon.  But  its  properties  were  such 
that  when  once  recognized  it  could  not  be 
long  before  it  came  into  common  use  for 
medical  purposes.     At  first  the  exorbitant 
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price  of  the  alkaloid  repelled  medical  prac- 
titioners, as  much  as  four  shillings  a  grain 
being  asked  and  paid — in  other  words, 
nearly  £100  per  ounce.  That  soon  fell 
to  half  the  price,  then  to  threepence  the 
gndn,  and  now  it  can  be  got  at  less  than 
£2  per  ounce,  and  no  donbt  will  become 
still  cheaper  when  more  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  European  market.  The  his- 
tory of  coca  is  that  of  many  other  drugs 
— ^known  at  first  to  few,  and  confined  to 
limited  areas,  then  described  more  or  less 
intelligently  by  some  learned  inquirer,  and 
after  a  time  introduced  into  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and,  finally,  when  applied  to 
legitimate  uses,  adding  to  the  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  life,  and  becoming  instead 
of  a  curiosity  the  prized  possession  of 
millions. 

Saccharin  is  another  marvel  of  the  age 
and  will  bear  description  here.  In  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe's  masterly  review  of  chem- 
istr}'  at  Manchester,  in  1887,  a  passage 
that  struck  many  of  his  readers  and  hearers 
with  surprise  was  the  one  in  which  he 
spoke  of  saccharin,  that  curious  agent,  300 
times  as  sweet  as  ordinary  cane  sugar. 
Most  people  knew  that  the  progress  of 
chemical  science  had  of  late  been  rapid 
beyond  precedent,  and  that  coal-tar  had 
been  a  mine  from  which  the  chemist  had 
extracted  dyes,  scents,  and  flavors,  that 
had  almost  ^revolutionized  the  arts,  and 
which  had  enormously  increased  the  ele- 
gancies and  comforts  of  life  ;  but  few 
were  aware  that  the  ardent  chemist  cculd 
almost  see  a  time  when  many  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  human  food  would  actually  be 
built  up  in  the  laboratory,  in  any  quantity 
required.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween analyzing  a  food  and  building  it  up 
from  its  very  foundation,  and,  while  every 
one  knew  that  the  chemist  could  take  to 
pieces  most  foods  in  common  use  and  find 
out  their  component  parts,  it  was  not  com  - 
monly  known  that  it  was  becoming  pos- 
sible to  take  the  different  ingredients,  put 
them  together,  and  manufacture  in  the 
laboratory  something  indistinguishable 
from  the  finished  product  of  nature*  s  own 
providing.  The  triumphs  of  analytical 
chemistry  were  complete  before  those  of 
synthetical  chemistry  filled  the  eager  stu- 
dent of  science  with  hope,  and  here  it  is 
that  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  prom- 
ise seems  awaiting  him.  Hardly  any  limit 
can  be  seen  to  what  chemistry  may  do, 
and  a  young  man  of  real  genius  and  fixity 


of  purpose,  who  wanted  a  field  vast  enough 
for  all  his  energies  and  for  the  lon^^esl 
life,  would  find  none  comparable  with 
chemical  science  :  labor  cannot  be  wasted 
there.  A  man  may  immortalize  himself 
by  carefully  examining  what  other  people 
throw  away,  and  nothing  is  so  insignificant 
and  familiar  that  a  careful  examination  of 
it  may  not  lead  to  great  discoveries  preg- 
nant with  wonders.  Every  year  fresh 
plants  are  brought  to  England,  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetable  products  are  made 
known,  and  it  requires  no  very  deep  in- 
sight into  what  has  been  done^  and  into 
what  is  taking  place,  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  before  the  present  century  has 
run  its  course  chemistry  will  have  enriched 
the  world  with  products  that  for  nseful- 
ness,  potency,  and  cheapness,  will  trans- 
cend nearly  everything  that  is  at  present 
within  the  reach  and  at  the  eommand  of 
man. 

The  chemist  has  long  possessed  chemi- 
cal agents  whose  potency  oppresses  the 
mind  ;  for  instance,  one  grain  of  the  am- 
moniacal  hypo-sulphite  of  silver  makes 
32,000  grains  of  water  intensely  sweet, 
while  one  grain  of  strychnine  makes  one 
pint  of  water  bitter  ;  but  the  sweetening 
properties  of  this  silver  salt  were  a  scien- 
tific fact  of  little  use  in  practical  life. 
Some  years  ago,  however.  Dr.  Fahlberg, 
as  the  fruit  of  eight  years'  incessant  work, 
succeeded  in  converting  saccharin,  a  singu- 
lar derivative  of  coal-tar,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  silver  salt  named  above, 
from  a  laboratory  curiosity  into  a  com- 
mercial product,  and  perhaps  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  one  of  the  most  competent  judges 
in  the  world,  did  not  go  too  far  when  he 
called  saccharin  *'  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  marvellous  products  of  the  coal-tar 
industrv." 

Saccharin  has  been  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  men,  and  according  to  the 
medical  papers,  which  are,  however,  al- 
ways rather  sanguine,  will  be  invaluable  in 
covering  the  nauseous  and  loathsome  taste 
of  some  of  those  powerful  new  medicines 
with  which  science  has  enriched  the  phar- 
macopoeia, and  which,  although  useful  be- 
yond all  expectation,  are  sometimes  roost 
unpalatable,  or,  like  cascara  sagrada,  so 
nauseous  that  many  sufferers  bear  the  ills 
they  know  rather  than  face  the  still  more 
unpleasant  evil  of  being  half  poisoned  by 
the  foul  smelling  and  disgusting  remedy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  steps 
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in  the  manofacture  of  saccharin,  nor  shall 
I  perplex  myself  and  ray  readers  with  a 
page  or  two  of  chemical  symbols,  which 
another  advance  in  chemistry  may  cause 
to  be  abandoned.  Saffice  it  that  saccharin, 
or  benzoyl  sulphonic  imide,  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope is  found  to  have  a  distinct  crystalline 
i^ipearance.  It  is  intensely  sweet,  although 
when  tasted  in  its  pure  form  not  so  over- 
poweringly  so  as  one  would  expect  from 
descriptions.  This  is  disappointing,  but 
the  discoverer  stated  at  Manchester  at  the 
British  Association  gathering,  and  his  ex- 
planation is  reasonable,  that  the  intensity 
of  the  Bweet  flavor  gives  rise  to  so  power- 
ful an  action  on  the  nerves  of  taste  as  to 
deaden  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  too 
strong  a  light  dazzles  instead  of  assisting 
vision.  Saccharin  is  an  essence  which,  to 
be  of  practical  value,  must  be  freely  di- 
luted, and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous 
to  vanillin,  another  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered derivatives  of  coal-tar,  which  is 
superseding  the  familiar  natural  vegetable 
product,  vanilla,  as  a  flavoring  material. 

In  cold  water  saccharin  is  only  slightly 
soluble  ;  in  water  of  the  temperature  of 
120**  F.  it  is  only  moderately  soluble  ; 
while  even  in  boiling  water  it  does  not 
perfectly  dissolve  ;  but  when  the  solution 
is  neutralized,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  potash  is  added,  solubility  is 
greatly  increased.  When  saccharin  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off,  and  a  cofnpound  of  soda  or  pot- 
ash salts  with  saccharin  is  formed.  These 
salts  are  neariy  as  sweet  as  saccharin,  and 
as  they  are  freely  soluble  are  far  more  con- 
venient. One  saccharin  tabloid,  the  form 
in  which  this  potent  agent  is  often  taken, 
is  fairly  equivalent  to  a  lump  of  white 
sugar.  I  find  that  it  is  better  to  'put  the 
tabloid  into  the  cup,  and  then  add  the  hot 
coffee  or  tea,  and  finally  the  milk. 

Alcohol,  which  dissolves  so  many  sub- 
stances on  which  water  alone  hardly  acts, 
also  takes  up  saccharin,  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  pure  unadulterated  sweet  wines, 
cordials  and  liquors,  will  soon  include  it 
in  his  armory.  Mosso  has  investigated 
the  subject,  and  finds  that  one  gallon  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
dissolves  378.  V  grains  of  saccharin  ;  one 
gallon  of  a  forty  per  cent,  mixture  takes 
np  1391.6  grains  ;  one  of  eighty  per  cent, 
holds  2250.5  ;  while  absolute  alcohol  only 


suspends  2118.9  grains.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  an  eighty  per  cent,  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  takes  up  the  largest 
amount,  and  it  is  often  curious  that  the 
strongest  solvent,  as  at  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears, is  less  effective  than  a  weaker  form 
of  the  same  solvent.  Saccharin  is  also 
abundantly  soluble  in  warm  glycerine  ;  at 
a  temperature  of  224"  F.  it  melts,  and  is 
then  partially  decomposed  and  gives  off  a 
characteristic  odor.  Professor  Stutzer,  of 
Bonn,  tells  us  that  one  grain  of  saccharin 
distinctly  sweetens  70,000  grains  of  pure 
distilled  water.  Saccharin  is  not  a  fer- 
mentable sugar,  and  is  coming  into  com- 
mon use  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases, 
and  is  used  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
palate  craves  for  sweets,  but  in  which  or- 
dinary cane  sugar  cannot  without  danger 
be  permitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will,  to  some  extent,  enter  into  formidable 
competition  with  cane  sugar,  especially  in 
making  confectionery  and  preserves  ;  and 
sweetmeats  are  being  prepared  that,  while 
as  palatable  as  those  we  are  accustomed 
to,  are  less  objectionable.  But  I  must 
pause,  leaving  much  unsaid  that  is  claimed 
for  saccharin — that  truly  marvellous  prod- 
uct of  modem  chemistry. 

A  department  in  which  much  remained 
to  be  done  was  the  preparation  of  drugs 
in  such  forms  that  they  could  be  taken 
without  great  discomfort,  and  of  late  years 
there  has  been  wonderful  advance  in  the 
preparation  of  palatable  medicines.  Pleas- 
ant and  palatable  medicines  I  the  reader 
will  exclaim  in  surprise.  What  next  f 
Medicines  are  associated  with  everything 
that  is  distasteful — a  smooth-faced,  oily- 
tongued,  cat-like  creature,  yclept  a  doctor, 
gliding  in  to  look  at  our  tongue,  feel  our 
pulse,  and  persuade  us  to  do  what  he 
wants,  as  though,  forsooth  !  we  were  not 
more  competent  than  he  to  look  after  our- 
selves ;  and  then  sending  us  bottles  of 
medicines,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cork  is 
removed,  scent  the  room  with  the  evil 
smells  of  Capua  and  Cologne.  This  at 
least  is  what  people  say  when  they  are 
well ;  but  illness  changes  their  tone,  and 
who  then  so  welcome,  so  kind,  as  the  once 
derided  doctor  9  But  pleasant  medicines 
indeed  !  when  were  two  words  less  closely 
connected  ?  Medicines  sometimes  are  nice, 
though — in  the  shape  of  homoeopathic 
globules  that  have  stood  a  few  hours  in  a 
room  filled  with  bottled  up  drugs,  just  to 
give  them  a  faint,  far-away  suspicion  of 
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contMining  one  part  in  fifty  milHons  of 
belladonna,  orveratria,  or  atropine,  thoop^h 
to  get  any  good  yon  must  swallow  the  cnnr 
tents  of  hundreds  of  tiny  bottles.  And 
yet,  let  me  assure  the  reader  that  medi- 
cines, and  powerfnl  ones,  too — no  sugar- 
coated  pilules,  no  make  believes,  but  teal, 
honest,  strong  medicines — are  to  be  got, 
which  are  not  only  palatable,  but  actually 
pleasant.  Illness  is  robbed  of  half  its  ter- 
rors, and  that  much-tried  person  the  doc- 
tor, the  spoit  of  every  breeze,  not  even  his 
own  best  friend  can  approach  without 
sending  a  shudder  through  us.  Scientific 
resear<m  has  done  it,  and  the  advance  of 
the  medical  art  has  been  made  easier  and 
surer.  Let  me  explain  how  this  has  come 
about.  Suppose  that  a  minute  quantity  of 
a  perfectly  pure  drug  were  subjected  to 
pressure,  and  given  a  shape  similar  to  a 
small  seed  ;  it  could  then  be  laid  on  the 
tongue,  and  swallowed,  and  hardly  be 
tasted,  and  what  a  comfort  that  would  be, 
although  the  gastric  juice  would  act  on  it 
as  freely  as  saliva  on  sugar  1  Who  first 
thought  of  using  the  pure  drug  in  its  sim- 
plest form  and  smallest  bulk,  and  com- 
pressing it,  I  do  not  know,  but  not  many 
years  ago  the  medical  world  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  tiny  bottles,  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  horaoeopathists, 
containing  small  round  disks  of  pretty  ap- 
pearance,  and  about  half  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny piece,  but  somewhat  thicker.  On 
the  bottles  was  seen  something  like  this, 
*'  Tabloids  of  Compressed  Sulphate  of 
Quinine,"  or  of  **  Saccharin,"  or  **  Co- 
caine," or  "  Chlorate  of  Potash."  First 
one  doctor  and  then  another  swallowed  in 
bravado  a  dozen  tabloids,  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  were  rewarded  by  such  twinges 
as  convinced  them  that  tabloids  were  some- 
thing more  than  plain  sugar.  At  last  tab- 
loids were  seen  in  every  good-class  chem- 
ist's shop,  and  the  beautiful  little  bottles 
began  to  be  met  with  in  most  houses,  and 
we  now  learn  that  this  form  of  administer- 
ing drugs  promises  to  become  general.  I 
am  naturally  sceptical,  and  turned  up  my 
nose  at  tabloids,  and  it  would  have  taken 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  a  score  of  bishops  to 
boot,  to  shake  my  unbelief.  I  had,  how- 
ever, been  much  impressed  by  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe's  observations  on  saccharin,  and 
was  revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind  when 
my  eye  caught  an  advertisement  of  Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome  dr  Co.  's  saccharin  tab- 


loids, one  of  which  was  equal  to  a  lump  of 
sugar.  I  knew  that  this  eminent  firm  had 
done  much  to  popularize  tabloids,  and  I 
decided  to  write  to  them  for  a  few  sac- 
charin samples.  I  subsequently  learned 
Ibat  it  was  they  who  had  fitted  out  Stanley 
and  other  great  explorers  with  tbeir  medi- 
cal equipments.  A  courteous  reply  reached 
me,  and  a  little  bottle,  small  enoagh  to  go 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  containing 
one  hundred  millet- seed -like  white  disks 
was  sent  me.  I  tried  one,  and  was  aston- 
ished :  the  tabloid  was  excellent,  and  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe's  reputation  for  accuracy 
more  than  vindicated.  Then  I  induced 
friends  to  try  them,  and  the  result  eon- 
firmed  my  conclusions,  which  have  also 
been  strengthened  by  my  observations  on 
many  patients  since. 

Lest  the  reader  should  think  I  am  allow- 
ing my  enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  roe, 
and  that  my  judgment  is  so  warped  as  to 
be  of  no  value,  I  venture  to  reprodace  the 
following  passage  from  the  official   report 
of  Surgeon-General  J.  A.  Maiston,   C.B., 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  army  sur- 
geons  of  the   day,   at  the   international 
Medical  Congress,  at  Washington   in  Sep- 
tember,   1887.       Dr.    Marston    says  : — 
^*  These  tabloids  are  not  more  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  forms  of  administering 
medicines,  as  they  can  be  made  at  a  y^ty 
small  advance  on  the  crude  drug.     They 
keep  well  in  all  climates,  and  are  nnaffected 
by  heat  or  moisture.     Specimens  were  ex- 
amined which  had  been  round  the  world 
in  the  steam-ship  *'  Ceylon,'  and  Mr.  H. 
M.   Stanley,  in  his  work,  '  The  Congo,' 
vol.  3,  pp.   S25  and  327,  refers  to  their 
value.     I  forwaid  some  samples  of  com- 
pressed forms  of  medicine  now  in  use, 
which  have   been    submitted   to  me  by 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  k  Co.,  Snow 
Hill,  E.  C."     How  the  same  names  keep 
reappearing  I  but  the  history  of  compressed 
tabloids  can  no  more  be  written  without 
the  introduction  of  this  firm  than  can  that 
of  the  Peninsular  War  without  ihe  con- 
stant mention  of  Wellington. 

Not  knowing  what  they  contained,  my 
curiosity  was  stimulated  but  it  did  not  en- 
ter into  my  head  that  tabloids  consisted 
of  nothing  but  pure,  concentrated  drugs. 
For  some  time  I  fancied  that  the  active  in- 
gredient was  mixed  with  starch,  sugar,  or 
I  know  not  what.  At  last  I  wrote  to  one 
of  the  foremost  firms  for  permission  to  in- 
spect their  works,  and,  although  my  name 
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could  hardly  be  known  to  the  proprietors, 
I  received  permission,  though  contrary  to 
trade  rule,  to  do  so,  and  in  due  course  I 
was  met  by  a  representative  of  the  firm. 
This   gentleman   showed   me    the    whole 
place.     I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  the 
exquisite  cleanliness,  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  workpeople,  and  the  extensive  scale 
of  the   operations — that  must  be   passed 
over,  but  to  my  astonishment  I  found  in- 
numerable presses  at  work  preparing  tab- 
loids— saccharin,  cocaine,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, borax,  quinine,  cascara  sagrada,  rhu- 
barb and  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  dozens  more,  indeed,  in  one 
list  I  have  just  counted  sixty-nine  sorts. 
No  sugar,  starch,  gum,  glue,  oil,  or  other 
foreign  ingredients  are  added,   only   the 
pure  drug  and  nothing  besides  ;  and  in- 
quiries have  satisfied  me  that  the  purity 
of  the  drugs  is  above  question.     My  able 
conductor  assured  me  that  wherever  good 
drugs  could  be  found  they  were  bought ; 
some  were  of  English  preparation,  others 
came   from  Germany,   others  again  from 
America  ;  never  mind  cost  or  distance,  the 
best  drug  is  the  only  one  used,  and,  as  a 
result,  tabloids  are  superseding  the  more 
nauseous  drugs,  which  used  to  make  us  ill 
and  cause  us  to  turn  our  youthful  face  to 
the  wall  and  weep.     Probably  almost  every 
complaint  could  be  treated  with  tabloids  ; 
indeed,  I  will  go  farther  and  assert  that 
every  disease  can  be  successfully  combated 
by  their  help,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  though 
I  have  not  inquired,  that  tabloids  could  be 
inexpensively  made  up  according  to  any 
formula  approved  by  the  whim  or  ripe 
judgment  of  the  physician.     Moreover,  as 
the  energetic  movers  in  this  field  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished, 
they  no  sooner  hear  that  another  new  and 
valuable  drug  is  discovered  than  they  ob- 
tain samples,  and  it  appears  in  air-tight 
bottles  in  tabloid  form.     Only  think  of 
passing  through  rheumatic  fever  or  scarla- 
tina and  taking  tabloids  of  salicylate  of 
soda  or  chlorate  of  potash  every  hour  or 
two,  instead  of  making  hideous  faces  and 
trying  to  swallow  a  wine-glass  of  some 
loathsome  mixture  ! 

In  addition  to  tabloids  for  medical  pur- 
poses, properly  so-called,  others  are  pre- 
pared for  local  application  to  the  throat. 
These  are  sucked,  but  even  then  there  is 
nothing  particularly  unpalatable  in  them, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  sucking  a 
tiny  tabloid  and  soothing  the  throat  with 


cocaine  or  borax,  or  chlorate  of  potash, 
is  very  different  and  far  more  efficacious 
than  brushing  the  back  of  the  mouth  with 
an  irritating  and  unsavory  wash.  I  have 
lately  prescribed  some  very  powerful  tab- 
loids for  clients  of  mine  whose  nervous- 
ness and  dislike  of  medicines  were  a  great 
trouble  to  me,  and  they  have  warmly 
thanked  me  for  introducing  them  to  such 
agreeable  remedies.  From  inquiries  I  have 
made,  chemists  tell  me  that  the  demand 
for  throat  and  voice  tabloids  is  reaching 
dimensions  fabulously  great,  and  that  they 
are  fast  driving  from  the  field  the  ola- 
time,  mawkish  sugar  lozenges. 

Thinking  I  might  as  well  see  all  I  could, 
my  kind  conductor  took  me  over  every 
department,  and  everywhere  I  noticed  the 
same  skill,  the  same  cleanliness,  the  same 
perfection  of  appliances  and  materials. 
Absorbent  wool  was  being  made  in  tons, 
while  Kepler  Extract  of  Malt  was  being 
prepared  in  quantities  that  almost  made 
me  suspect  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  household  consump- 
tion. For  the  latter  the  finest  ripe  barley 
is  coarsely  ground  and  mashed,  strained 
and  filtered,  and  then  partly  evaporated 
in  H  vacuum  chamber  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. If  evaporation  were  permitted 
at  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
very  high  temperature  would  be  needed, 
and  the  extract  would  be  discolored  and 
burned  ;  but  by  using  a  vacuum  chamber 
a  lower  temperature  is  sufficient  and  the 
extract  is  not  burned,  discolored,  or  in- 
jured. A  solution  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
Kepler  Malt  Extract  is  prepared,  having 
all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  more  familiar  but  very 
unpalatable  emulsions. 

Another  department  was  engaged  put- 
ting up  active  principles  in  small  bottles, 
fitted  with  delicate  drop-measuring  stop- 
pers :  among  these  the  little  bottles  of 
pinol  and  hazeline  were  particularly  at- 
tractive :  a  few  drops  of  these  invaluable 
preparations  are  put  on  a  lump  of  sugar 
and  swallowed.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  now  fashionable  pine  treatment,  that 
is,  baths  to  which  an  extract  from  the 
needles  of  the  pumilio  pine  b  added,  and 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  Sn  Co.  have 
turned  their  attention  in  this  direction,  and 
prepare  bottles  of  pine  extract.  The  con- 
tents of  a  bottle  are  put  in  a  bath,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  Bournemouth  or 
any  other  place  to  have  treatment ;  it  can 
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be  managed  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort 
in  one's  own  home,  provided  it  contains, 
as  every  house  should,  a  bathroom. 

After  all  I  have  said  little  remains  except 
that  the  skill  and  ripe  judgment,  which 
have  been  so  triumphantly  vindicated  in 
the  manufacture  of  tabloids,  and  of  so 
many  voice  and  throat  medicines,  and  of 
a  whole  host  of  other  matters,  such  as 
liliputian  disks  for  hypodermic  injections, 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  toilet  acces- 
sories ;  and  lanoline  soap  tablets,  lanoline 
cold  cream,  and  lanoline  pomade  are  among 
the  most  elegant  preparations  of  the  day. 
Lanoline  is  a  cholcsterine  fat,  differing 
from  ordinary  fat  in  not  leaving  a  sticky 
kiyBT  <m  the  ikm^  for  the  frlyeeriiie  in  or- 
dinary fats  is  replaced  by  cholcsterine  crys- 
tals. Lanoline  is  coming  into  general  use 
for  medical  and  surgical  purposes,  and  has 
no  rival,  but  its  domestic  uses  are  not  less 
remarkable,  and  the  introduction  of  beauti- 
ful porcelain  jars  of  lanoline  toilet  acces- 
sories will  increase  its  popularity. 

I  returned  home  from  my  visit  of  in- 
spection wiser  but  not  sadder  ;  my  long 


connection  with  the  healing  art  had  made 
me  at  times  fancy  that  little  was  left  to 
learn  ;  but  I  confess  my  mistake  and  cry 
peccavi,  Sin^ce  that  visit  I  have  prescribed 
tabloids  with  a  persistency  that  has  rather 
astonished  my  patients,  and  has  made  some 
chemists  think  that  I  have  totally  changed 
my  method  of  practice.  The  results  have 
more  than  satisfied  me,  and  I  predict  that 
a  brilliant  future  awaits  the  new  forms, 
though  let  me  warn  readers  to  remember 
the  words  of  one  of  the  leading  medical 
journals — *'  Tabloids,"  it  said,  '*  are  pow- 
erful drugs,  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  net 
to  be  swallowed  all  day  Jong,  except  with 
scrupulous  attootion  to  the  directions  given 
and  in  the  proper  quantities." 

I  think  my  readers  will  admit  chat  the 
title  which  I  have  given  my  long  and  dis* 
cursive  article  is  fully  vindicated,  and  that, 
though  I  have  only  touched  a  very  small 
part  of  the  field,  I  have  proved  that  the 
advances  of  modem  science  have  been 
marvellous,  and  that  they  are  full  of  prom- 
ise of  still  more  wonderful  triumphs. — 
Gentleman's  Mapazw 
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I  HAVE  written  about  snakes  and  fishes 
in  Bengal.  I  now  offer  some  account  of 
the  creeping  and  flying  things  innumer- 
able which  represent  the  insect  life  of  that 
country,  and  add  so  much  to  the  discom- 
fort of  human  existence.  In  England  we 
are  inclined  to  be  angry  at  the  presence  of 
a  single  gnat  or  a  bluebottle  fly  in  a  well- 
ordered  establishment.  Those  whose  lot 
is  cast  for  a  time  in  India  find  that  they 
have  to  contend  against  battalions  and  le- 
gions of  tiny  but  pertinacious  enemies, 
which  not  only  irritate  their  temper,  but 
may  inflict  painful  injury  on  their  body* 
Let  me  try  to  enumerate  these  tiny  foes. 
There  are  mosquitoes,  flies,  ants  (red^ 
black,  and  white),  fleas,  bugs,  ticks,  bee- 
tles, geranium  or  green  bugs,  moths,  grass, 
hoppers,  crickets,  cockroaches,  to  which 
may  be  added  centipedes  and  scorpions. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  these 
foes  come  at  once,  or  that  they  unite  their 
forces  and  co-operate  with  one  another. 
Still,  it  may  happen  that  when  a  man,  to 
avoid  the  mosquitoes,  puts  his  hand  under 


his  pillow,  he  finds  his  finger  sharply  bit- 
ten by  a  centipede. 

The  mosquitoes  are  fairly  entitled  to 
precedence,  as  the  newly  arrived  English- 
man is  almost  sure  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  at  a  very  early  period.  I  hfcve 
spelled  the  name  mosquito,  not  moskito, 
although  I  was  taught  that  in  Sanskrit 
**  Kito^^  is  the  name  for  the  creature,  but 
I  forget  what  our  learned  Professor  said 
about  the  **  mo«."  Without  affecting 
scientific  accuracy  I  may  say  that  the  mos- 
quito is  very  like  the  English  gnat.  Some 
are  large  and  brown  ;  others  are  small  and 
speckled.  A  young  lady  on  her  voyage 
to  India  had  been  told  that  a  mosquito 
was  a  gray  creature  with  a  long  proboscis. 
On  arriving  at  Madras  she  saw  an  elephant 
on  the  shore,  and  declined  to  land  for  fear 
of  such  a  huge  mosquito.  After  all,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Indian  mosquito,  individ* 
nally,  is  so  very  much  worse  than  some  of 
his  English  brethren  in  a  country  house 
near  any  lake  or  pond  during  mid-sum- 
mer.    Any  one  who  has  been  at  Venice  in 
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hot  weather,  and  has  known  what  the 
raosqaitoes  can  do  there  during  a  warm 
night,  has  had  a  foretaste  of  what  he  may 
expect  in  India. 

I   believe    that  a  well-grown  Calcutta 
mosquito  can  give  points  to  most  of  his 
rivals   in  India.     For  two  centuries  they 
have  battened  and  fattened  on  the  blood 
of  the    newly-imported  Englishman,  and 
this    higher    scale    of    living  has  given 
strength  to  the  species  ;  just  as  some  peo- 
ple imagine  that  if  the  dusky  inhabitants 
of   Bengal  lived  on  beef  and   beer  they 
would   become  equal   in  strength  to  white 
men.      Be  this  as    it  may,   the  Calcutta 
mosquito  certainly  feeds  with  avidity  on 
the    fair  arms  and  necks  of  our  country- 
women, which  are  so  temptingly  exposed 
to  his  onslaught     A  lady  newly  arrived  is 
in  much  misery  as  she  sits  at  a  dinner- 
party, or  when  she  goes  to  a  ball  in  a  low 
dress.      Her  shoulders  and  arms  are  soon 
studded  with  large  wales,  like  blisters,  and 
her  feet  and  ankles  feel  on  fire  from  the 
attacks  of  the    enemy.     Mosquitoes  are 
most  active  in  the  so-called  cold  weather 
of  India,  because  the  punkahs  are  not  in 
use.      The  draught  of  the  punkah,  swing- 
ing backward  and  forward  over  the  chairs 
at  the  dining-table,  keeps  the  mosquitoes 
ofE  ;  though  sometimes  a  crafty  old  villain 
will  let  himself  be  quietly  drawn  in  with 
the  current  of  air,  when  he  sees  that  it 
will    bring  him  within  reach  of  some  ala- 
baster shoulder.     Men  do  not  suffer  quite 
so  much  as  ladies,  because  they  expose  less 
skin* surface  to  them,   and    their  clothes 
are  thicker  and  their  boots  protect  their 
ankles.     But  the  ingenuous  youth  who  sits 
down  confidently  on  a  chair  with  an  open 
cane  seat  will  sometimes  spring  up  with 
more  haste  than  grace  when  the  mosqui- 
toes find  out  how  thin  the  materials  of  his 
dress  clothes  are. 

When  the  42d  Highlanders,  or  Black 
Watch,  landed  in  Calcutta  in  the  end  of 
185V,  they  were  marched  to  the  Scotch 
Kirk  on  Sunday  in  their  full  dress,  with 
kilts  and  bonnets,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  public.  But  the  mosquitoes  from 
the  large  tank  near  the  Kirk  smelled  fresh 
blood,  and  invaded  the  sacred  building, 
and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  unprotect- 
ed parts  of  the  Highlanders'  legs,  especial* 
ly  about  their  naked  knees.  For  a  while 
the  men  endured  it  bravely.  Then  one 
soldier,  and  next  another,  began  to  slap  at 
the  mosquitoes,   until  so  many  of  them 


were  fiercely  slapping  at  their  knees  that 
the  noise  overwhelmed  the  preacher's 
voice,  and  he  stopped  his  discourse,  so 
that  the  men  could  be  marched  away  to 
their  barracks. 

There  is  a  part  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sylhet,  where  the  flood  has  never 
been  thoroughly  dried  up  since  the  days 
of  Noah.  The  country  is  almost  a  dead 
level,  with  a  stagnant  river  winding  slowly 
through  it,  and  it  is  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes  and  marshes,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  huts  representing  a  village^ 
built  on  little  raised  mounds  of  earth. 
The  inhabitants  live  mainly  by  fishing  and 
cow-keeping.  The  cows  are  collected  in 
open  sheds  every  evening,  and  stand  in 
water  that  comes  nearly  up  to  their  backs. 
This  peculiar  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  mosquitoes,  and 
the  cows'  tails  are  in  constant  movement, 
lashing  at  the  insects  that  try  to  settle  on 
their  backs  and  heads.  Wlien  a  cow  is 
being  milked,  two  children  stand  by  with 
large  chowries  of  reeds,  trying  to  drive 
away  the  mosquitoes.  All  through  the 
daytime  the  cows  swim  or  wade  about  with 
the  water  over  their  backs,  and  are  mos- 
quito-proof. As  to  the  almost  amphibious 
men  and  women  and  children  who  dwell 
in  these  strange  villages,  it  may  be  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  mosquitoes  as  eels 
are  to  skinning.  But  a  stranger  is  well 
victimized.  An  officer,  who  took  more 
than  two  dajs  in  passing  through  this 
watery  region  in  a  house-boat,  told  me  that 
neither  he  nor  his  crew  could  get  any 
sound  sleep,  they  were  so  persecuted  by 
the  mosquitoes.  I  almost  always  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country  in  a 
steamer,  and  we  usually  tried  to  get  clear 
of  it  by  daylight,  but  if  we  had  to  anchor 
in  it  we  knew  that  there  was  no  rest  to 
be  had.  Every  one  was  slapping  and 
swearing  at  the  mosquitoes,  and  not  even 
the  best  mosquito-curtains  were  able  to  ex- 
clude them  entirely. 

Flies  are  not  so  bad  in  Calcutta  as  they 
are  in  many  other  parts  of  India.  Trav- 
ellers to  India  are  freely  introduced  to  flies 
in  ^he  hotels  at  Cairo  and  Suez.  In  Bom- 
bay and  Agra  and  Delhi  they  are  plenti- 
ful ;  and  at  Simla  they  go  up  for  change 
of  air  with  the  European  visitors  every 
season.  Nevertheless,  the  flies  do  not  do 
badly  in  Calcutta.     Fly-loo  can  easily  be 

Elayed  at  every  meal  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
oney  or  marmalade  on  your  plate  a  fly 
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will  usually  come  to  share  it  with  you. 
A  bluebottle  will  buzz  round  the  room 
when  you  wish  to  be  quiet ;  and  if  you  are 
sleeping,  a  common  fly  observes  it,  alights 
on  your  forehead,  and  walks  along  your 
nose.  The  flies  themselves  are  bad  enough, 
but  the  knowledge  that  they  come  from 
places  and  objects  which  are  odious  and 
objectionable  makes  us  loathe  them.  In 
Egypt,  where  ophthalmia  is  so  common, 
what  traveller  has  not  shuddered  as  he  saw 
a  fly  start  from  the  eyelid  of  some  dis- 
eased Egyptian  and  make  straight  for  his 
own  face  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  write 
of  sandflies  as  flies.  But  they  are  a  very 
disagreeable  kind  of  fly,  and  they  attack 
human  beings  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  one  can 
hardly  see  the  enemy,  he  is  so  tiny,  and 
he  has  a  bad  habit  of  finding  his  way 
through  any  hole,  however  minute,  to  get 
to  a  taste  of  human  skin. 

Ants'  are  of  many  kinds,  but  it  will 
suffice  for  my  purpose  to  mention  only 
four  or  five  sorts  of  them — the  large  and 
small  red  ants,  the  large  and  small  black 
ants,  and  the  white  ants.  I  am  not  sure 
if  the  Indian  ants  are  identical  with  those 
which  are  the  subjects  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's interesting  experiments.  When  a 
man  arrives  in  Calcutta  his  acquaintance 
with  the  small  red  ants  soon  begins.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  jump  that  a  friend 
irave  when  he  first  saw  a  tmn  of  red  ants 
on  the  floor.  He  was  a  stout  Englishman, 
newly  arrived  from  home,  and  with  an  in- 
nate honor  of  insect  life.  He  thought  the 
train  of  ants  was  a  snake.  They  were 
merely  a  marauding  party  out  on  an  expe- 
dition to  plunder  the  sugar-basin  on  the 
breakfast-table.  Some  active  ant-scout 
had  discovered  that  one  end  of  the  table- 
cloth touched  the  ground,  and  so  afforded 
a  passage  to  the  sugar  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  Instantly  the  expedition  had  been 
organized,  and  there  was  a  continuous 
stream  of  ants,  from  the  hole  in  the  wall 
where  they  dwelt,  along  the  floor,  up  the 
tablecloth  on  to  the  sugar-basin.  With  a 
sideboard  in  which  anything  sweet  is  kept 
it  is  usual  to  put  brass  saucers  full  of  water 
under  the  feet,  so  as  to  keep  the  ants  out. 
The  water  must  be  constantly  changed,  for 
if  it  gets  covered  with  dust,  or  any  debris 
that  will  carry  the  weight  of  an  ant,  the 
little  creatures  soon  find  it  out  and  cross 
the  moat. 

It  is  always  expedient  to  have  the  feet  of 


your  bed  planted  in  brass  saucers  full  of 
water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ants  getting  up 
into  the  bed.  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
lady  who  suffered  severely  from  neglecting 
this  precaution.  The  doctor  bad  given 
her  some  ointment  to  rub  on  her  arm  for  a 
rheumatic  pain,  and  she  applied  It  when 
she  went  to  bed.  During  the  night  she 
suffered  considerable  pain,  which  she  at- 
tributed to  the  working  of  the  ointment. 
When  daylight  came,  great  was  her  hor- 
ror to  find  that  she  was  being  eaten  alive 
by  a  swarm  of  red  ants — which  had  been 
attracted  by  some  sweet  ingredient  in  the 
ointment,  and  had  bitten  through  her  skin 
into  her  flesh,  so  that  she  carried  the  scars 
of  the  wounds  to  her  grave.  No  doubt 
the  rheumatic  pain  was  cured,  bat  the 
remedy  was  a  good  deal  worse  than  the 
disease. 

The  large  red  ants,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  Queen's  Scotch  Journal  as 
attacking  a  Royal  Princess,  are  usually 
met  with  out  shooting.  As  you  are  pass- 
ing under  a  tree  in  your  howdah  the  ele- 
phant puts  up  his  trunk  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mahout  to  break  off  some  projecting 
branch,  and  in  an  instant  you  find  yourself 
covered  with  a  shower  of  red  ants  who 
have  been  picnicking  on  that  particular 
branch.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
will  attack  you  on  your  face  and  hands, 
get  down  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  up 
your  legs,  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  and  you  will  have  a  very  un- 
pleasant quarter  of  an  hour  until  you  can 
get  rid  of  them  all.  I  had  not  many  en- 
counters with  the  large  black  ants,  which 
affect  a  rather  drier  climate  than  that  of 
Calcutta.  But  in  a  house  where  there  is 
a  colony  of  large  black  ants  established  no 
place  is  safe  fiom  their  ravages,  and  their 
bite  is  quite  as  savage  and  painful  as  that 
of  the  large  red  ants. 

The  white  ants  probably  Uike  the  cake, 
according  to  modem  phraseology,  as  the 
greatest  nuisances  of  their  kind.  A  white 
ant  has  several  forms,  but  perhaps  his  most 
dangerous  form  is  that  in  which  he  is  more 
like  a  white  maggot  than  an  ordinary  ant. 
In  this  maggot-form  the  white  ants  work 
under  cover  of  a  tunnelling  of  soft  mud, 
which  they  manufacture  for  themselves, 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  concealing 
their  mischief.  But  the  tunnel  fortunately 
betrays  them,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  breaking  open  the  tunnel  and  destroy- 
ing the  working  party  that  will  be  found 
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inside.  If  an  unwary  traveller,  arriving 
late  at  night,  leaves  his  portmantean  on 
the  floor  of  his  room  in  the  vicinity  of 
white  ants,  he  will  probably  discover  in  the 
morning  that  the  enemy  have  found  their 
way  in  and  made  havoc  of  his  garments. 
They  will  carry  their  tunnel  up  the  leg  of 
a  table  or  sideboard  to  get  at  the  contents 
of  a  drawer.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  them. 
In  the  public  offices  of  Government  the 
white  ant  is  ready  to  make  himself  Record- 
keeper.  He  gets  into  a  bundle  of  papers 
and  eats  them.  If  a  reference  is  needed 
to  some  old  paper,  the  clerk  who  goes  to 
the  bundle  finds  that  it  has  been  resolved 
into  a  mass  of  muddy  pulp.  I  knew  a 
case  where  they  ate  some  bank  notes  in  a 
native  merchant's  chest,  but  luckily  for 
him  the  fragments  were  identinable. 
More  than  once  they  have  invaded  a  Gov- 
ernment Treasury,  and  have  destroyed 
many  precious  sheets  of  the  stamps  man- 
ufactured bv  Messrs.  Delarue  &  Co.,  which 
were  in  the  store  of  the  district  Collector. 
As  the  Collector  is  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  value  of  the  stamps,  his 
dismay  at  finding  the  white  ants  in  his 
stamp-chestSy  or  almirahs,  may  be  easily 
conceived. 

But  the  time  comes  when  the  white 
ant  emerges  from  his  maggot-form  into 
the  shape  of  a  flying  thing.  It  is  usually 
toward  the  evening  when  the  swarm  of 
brown  insects  with  transparent  wings  issues 
from  the  earth,  and  seeks  a  life  of  very 
brief  enjoyment.  For  their  appearance  is 
heralded  by  enemies  in  every  form.  The 
crows  set  up  a  loud  cawing,  and  swoop 
down  on  their  victims.  The  bats  come 
out  from  their  lurking-places  and  dart 
swiftly  about,  snapping  up  the  unfortunate 
ants.  Every  sort  of  bird  joins  in  the 
chase  ;  and  on  the  ground  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  a  horde  of  frogs  have  appeared 
from  some  unknown  quarter  and  are  feast- 
ing on  the  ants,  jumping  up  and  catching 
them  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  or  de- 
vouring the  bodies  of  those  which  have 
lost  their  wings  and  fallen.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  are  in  a  room  with  a  lighted  lamp, 
reading  or  writing,  your  studies  will  be  in- 
terrupted. The  ants  come  flying  to  the 
light,  and  they  alight  on  your  head  and 
your  hands  and  your  book,  so  that  there 
is  no  refuge  but  in  flight.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  when  a  swarm  of  white  ants 
invaded  the  church,  and  made  for  the 
clergyman  as  he  was  preaching  with  candles 


in  his  pulpit.  The  ants  descended  on  his 
face  and  his  sermon,  and  crawled  into  his 
mouth,  and  finally  put  out  the  candles,  so 
that  the  service  was  brought  prematurely 
to  an  end,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  get  out 
of  church. 

The  flea  and  the  bug  and  the  tick  are 
much  too  common  in  Beni^cal  to  be  pleas- 
ant.  The  fleas  have  a  habit  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  colonies  beneath  '*  Cal- 
cutta matting,"  as  it  is  called  in  England. 

In  Calcutta  the  use  of  carpets  is  uncom- 
mon except  in  the  cold  weather.  During 
the  hot  season  the  coolest  and  neatest  floor- 
covering  of  a  drawing-room,  or  any  other 
room,  is  a  clean  Indian  mat.  But  if, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  servants  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  mat  becomes  unclean, 
fleas  will  harbor  in  it.  It  is  a  curious 
sight,  as  you  enter  a  room,  to  see  the  mat 
covered  with  little  black  specks,  which 
suddenly  vanish  as  your  footstep  is  heard. 
These  are  the  fleas  who  hide  between  the 
interstices  of  the  mat ;  but  if  you  inno- 
cently take  your  seat,  or  present  a  chair  to 
a  lady  visitor,  and  enter  into  conversa- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  the  fleas  take 
courage,  and  yon  akid  your  visitor  are 
soon  made  aware  of  their  active  move- 
ments. 

The  bug  is  happily  not  quite  so  bad  in 
Calcutta  as  in  Allahabad  and  the  Upper 
Provinces  in  India.  But  he  is  bad 
enough.  The  native  servants  seem  to  be 
almost  indifferent  to  them.  A  native  do- 
mestic servant  is  usually  clad  in  clean  white 
muslin  or  linen  garments.  As  he  stands 
behind  your  chair  at  breakfast,  looking  as 
solemn  as  an  image,  a  horrid  bug  may  be 
seen  travelling  along  his  sleeve  when  the 
man  stretches  his  arm  over  the  table  to 
reach  the  bread  or  to  hand  a  cup  of  tea. 
In  the  public  offices  the  bugs  are  a  great 
nuisance,  as  they  particularly  affect  the 
bundles  of  papers,  or  old  records,  which 
are  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  business, 
and  are  laid  on  the  office  table  before  the 
Sahib.  While  your  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  business  the  bug  slyly 
creeps  up  your  sleeve,  and  presently  lets 
yon  Know  how  much  he  is  enjoying  him- 
self. The  ticks  are  treacherous  enemies, 
and  some  of  the  worst  are  parasites  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  curious  to  see  huge  monsters 
scuttling  off  from  the  body  of  a  tiger  or  a 
wild  boar  as  soon  as  the  coldness  of  death 
makes  them  aware  that  the  fountain  of 
their  existence  has  dried  up.     The  tiny 
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tidKi.  if  they  effect  a  lodgment  under  the 
humaii  dtin,  cause  serious  trouble. 

The  gree]»  bog,  sometimes  called  the 
geranium-bug,  wheoe  native  name  is  gund- 
hee,  or  the  evil-smelltf»  is  a  flying  insect 
rather  than  a  creeping  thing..  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  house-fly,  and  it  is  like  a 
small  beetle  with  dark  green  shiny  body. 
What  good  purpose  this  creature  serves  is 
the  economy  of  nature  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  say.  I  have  seen  the  very  large 
crickets,  called  paddle  crickets,  eat  them 
wholesale,  but  I  believe  that  no  bird  will 
eat  them.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of 
a  gentleman  who  undertook  for  a  wager  to 
drink  a  glass  of  sherry  with  twenty  gund- 
hecs  in  it.  He  won  his  wager,  but  he 
suffered  most  severely  for  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  loathsome  smell  of  the 
gundhee.  If  one  of  them  flies  near  you 
the  air  seems  tainted.  If  it  flies  into  your 
face  or  lodges  in  your  hair  your  life  be- 
comes a  burden.  They  usually  appear 
after  sunset,  and  fly  eagerly  to  any  light. 
If  they  manage  to  get  into  the  kitchen 
when  the  dinner  is  being  cooked,  and  one 
of  them  falls  into  the  soup,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  soup.  At  some  places  where  the 
gundhees  abound  it  is  necessary  to  have 
fine- wire  gauze  blinds  across  all  the  win- 
dows, but  if  they  find  any  hole  or  aperture 
they  pour  in  in  legions.  I  have  known 
them  suddenly  invade  a  balUroom,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  white  cloth  on  the  floor 
was  blackened  by  their  bodies,  and  the 
stench  was  unendurable,  so  that  every  one 
fled  from  the  room.  I  never  saw  them  so 
numerous  as  they  were  one  night  near 
Rajmahal,  on  board  a  steamer,  which  had 
been  imprudently  anchored  off  a  field  of 
high  indigo.  The  gundhees  came  off  in 
myriads,  and  they  were  piled  two  or  three 
inches  deep  on  the  deck.  Every  light  in 
the  steamer  was  extinguished,  and  the 
lascars  swept  them  off  the  deck  into  the 
water  with  brooms  and  swabs.  The  next 
morning  the  decks  were  deeply  stained 
with  some  sort  of  oil  which  had  exuded 
from  the  bodies  of  the  gundhees,  and  only 
after  several  hours  of  hot  sunshine  the  vile 
smell  passed  away. 

In  Eastern  Bengal,  where  railways  did 
not  exist,  and  roads  were  what  may  be 
called  fragmentary,  owing  to  broken 
bridges,  it  was  usual  to  go  about  in  boats 
or  steamers,  and  the  peripatetic  nature  of 
my  official  duties  required  me  to  make 
many  long  voyages  along  the  rivers.     In 


a  recent  description  of  Japan  by  a  clever 
writer  I  find  that  that  country  is  remark- 
able for  its  insects,  '*  which  form  an  as- 
tonishing menagerie    of    strange,     long- 
tailed,   long- winged,   long-legged  things, 
of  all  colors  ;  polypod  spiders  of  eccentric 
shapes,  ideal  beetles  like  peripatetic  gems, 
large  and    nnpleasingly    persistent   flies, 
hornets  big  enough  and  startling  enongh  to 
appear  in  pantomimes."     I   cannot  rival 
the  descriptive  power  of  this  historian  of 
Japan,  but,  from  my  experience  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  I  should  say  that  at  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  unpleasant  insects  the 
two  countries  would  make  an  almost  equal 
show.     It  was  part  of  my   duty  to   go 
about  almost  every  year  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Bengal  in  his  state  yacht 
on   bis  official  tour  of  inspection.     The 
state   yacht  was  a    monster    house- boat, 
towed  by  a  steamer.     It  was  fitted  up  with 
every  device  to  keep  out  the  insects,  which 
immediately  after  sunset  began  to  swarm 
on  board,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  lighting 
of  the  lamps.     Each  cabin  had  its  wire- 
gauze  screens.      The  dining-cabin  or  sa- 
loon, which  was  on  deck,  had  blue-glass 
windows  to  dim  the  effect  of  the  lamps, 
$ind  the  wire- gauze  screens  were  fastened 
outside  them.     The  entrance,  to  the  cabin 
was  artfully  planned  so  that  the  light  in- 
side could  not  be  seen  outside,  as  the  ser- 
vants came  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  and 
plates.     But  it  was  all  of  no  avail.     Be- 
fore the  soup  was  finished  a  big  grasshop- 
per would  plunge  into  somebody's  plate, 
or  a  giant  beetle  would  cannon  against 
the   Lieutenant-Governor's    forehead  ;    a 
horrid  hornet-like  creature  with  an  omi- 
nous long  tail  would  alight  on  the  table- 
cloth, and  make  straight  for  some  fair 
lady,  who  was  ready  to  shriek  at  its  ap- 
proach.    These  were  but  the  avant-cour- 
iers  of  the  main  army.     Long  before  din- 
ner was  finished  the  table  would  be  alive 
with  kicking  ard  struggling  insects  of  every 
imaginable  form.   '  One  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor used  to  wage  war  against  the  insects 
with  chloroform — a  wine-glass  being  put 
over  one  of  the  fallen  enemy,  and  chloro- 
form poured  on  the  table-cloth,  so  that  it 
was  soon  stupefied  ;  but  the  smell  of  the 
chloroform    sometimes    almost    stupefied 
some  of  the  human  beings  in  the  cabin. 
By  experience  I  had  learned  to  distinguish 
most  of  these  insects,  and  fortunately  they 
were  nearly  all  stingless,  and  almost  harm- 
less, save  that  some  of  them  could  pinch 
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with  their  nippers,  and  their  booked  claws 
would  scratch  rather  sharply.  But,  know- 
mfr  that  there  was  no  danger,  I  used  to  get 
much  credit  at  times  for  laying  hands  on 
a  big  beetle,  or  a  wasp.like  thing  with  a 
long  tail,  or  on  a  praying  mantis — which 
requires  to  be  handled  delicately,  as  his 
long  legs  have  sharp  claws,  and  he  can  bite 
with  his  innocent-looking  mouth.  It  was 
always  a  relief  when  dinner  came  to  an 
end,  and  we  were  able  to  emei^e  from  the 
cabin  on  to  the  open  deck  and  sit  in  outer 
darkness  ;  but  if  a  cigar  was  lit,  the  tiny 
re<i  spark  would  sometimes  attract  a  fool- 
ish insect,  who  buzzed  up  against  it,  and 
tried  to  knock  the  cigar  out  of  the  smo- 
ker's mouth. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor's  state  yacht 
had  usually  to  be  anchored  near  the  river 
•bank  ;  but  on  other  journeys  I  have  had 
my  own  steadier,  and  we  could  anchor 
where  we  pleased.  I  remember  one  even- 
ing that  we  were  in  a  broad  river,  and  in 
order  to  evade  the  insects  we  stopped  well 
out  in  mid-stream,  fully  half  a  mile  from 
any  land.  We  let  down  the  canvas  pur- 
dahs round  the  deck,  and  cautiously  light- 
ed a  couple  of  candles  and  prepared  to 
play  whist.  We  had  hardly  got  through 
a  deal  when  there  dime  a  flight  of  big 
grasshoppers,  who  put  out  the  candles  and 
swarmed  all  over  the  card-table  and  the 
deck,  so  that  we  were  utterly  discomfited 
by  them.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  grasshop- 
per could  fly  half  a  mile,  or  that  it  could 
see  a  light  at  such  a  distance.  On  another 
occasion  four  of  us  were  out  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  living  in  a  house-boat. 
We  were  playing  whist  after  dinner  in  the 
cabin  with  the  light  of  two  table-lamps. 
Suddenly  there  was  an  invasion  of  white 
moths.  The  air  was  full  of  them.  They 
covered  the  table  an  inch  deep,  and  piled 
themselves  up  several  inches  high  against 
the  stems  of  the  lamps,  the  chimneys  of 
which  were  protected  by  wire-gauze  cov- 
ers, so  that  the  moths  could  not  get  in  to 
put  out  the  light.  Our  ha'r  and  our 
clothes  were  full  of  them,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  cabin.  All  round  the 
boat  the  water  was  covered  with  the 
moths,  on  which  the  fish  and  frogs  were 
feeding.  I  could  never  make  out  where 
they  all  came  from,  and  I  only  saw  them 
on  this  occasion. 

Before  saying  good-by  to  the  insects  I 
must  tell  of  the  rose-leaf  insect,  who  is 
scientifically  known  as    Oongylua  gongy- 


tides.  I  met  it  first  at  the  Amlagoree  in- 
digo factory  in  Midnapore,  where  the 
planter  had  a  splendid  specimen  more  than 
4  inches  long,  with  the  rose-leaves  so  de- 
veloped that  they  quite  concealed  the  crea- 
ture's form.  It  is  in  shape  like  the  pray- 
ing mantis,  only  over  the  shoulders  and 
the  hips  a  leaf-like  growth  develops  itself, 
so  tnat  the  insect  is  hardly  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  My  friend 
the  planter  used  to  send  me  ten  or  twelve 
specimens  to  Calcutta  occasionally,  and 
there  I  taught  the  gongylus  to  play  a  lit- 
tle game  for  the  diversion  of  myself  and 
my  friends.  To  each  of  us,  as  we  sat 
round  the  table,  a  gongylus  was  allotted, 
and  placed  under  a  finger-glass.  The  ser- 
vants then  supplied  three  small  bluebottle 
flies  to  each  player,  and  the  flies  were  slip- 
ped under  the  finger-glass  and  introduced 
to  the  gongylus.  The  poor  gongylus  is  a 
creature  of  slow  and  deliberate  movements, 
at  least  when  it  is  under  a  finger-glass,  and 
at  first  they  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  fiies.  But  presently  the  long  head 
would  turn  toward  a  fly  ;  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  forearm  followed,  and  the  fly 
would  be  found  fixed  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  while  the  gongylus  put  down  his 
head  to  eat  it.  The  player  whose  gongy- 
lus caught  the  first  fly  won  the  pool. 

I  hardly  feel  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
the  cockroach,  that  rank  enemy  of  man- 
kind, who  often  murders  sleep  on  board 
a  P.  and  O.  steamer,  or  devours  all  the 
most  precious  articles  of  a  lady's  wardrobe 
for  the  wanton  pleasure  of  destroying 
them.  But  the  cockroach  has  its  enemies. 
You  may  see  one  dashing  wildly  across  the 
room,  and  seeking  a  futile  shelter  under  a 
footstool  or  a  chair.  The  poor  wretch 
knows  the  fate  that  awaits  him.  There  is 
a  beautiful  bright-colored  wasp,  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  deposit  its  larva  in  the 
brain  of  the  cockroach  ;  and  when  the 
wasp  has  set  its  affections  on  a  particular 
cockroach,  it  is  a  bad  business  for  the 
cockroach.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ures of  ordinary  cockroach  life,  he  has  to 
finish  his  brief  existence  heaving  about  the 
wasp-larva  on  his  brain,  until  the  larva 
gradually  acquires  strength  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  the  life  of  the  unwilling  foster- 
parent.  It  is  a  common  practice  on  board 
a  ship  to  condemn  a  lazy  or  offending 
sailor  to  go  down  into  the  hold  and  catch 
fifty  or  a  hundred  cockroaches  and  bring 
them    up   in   a   bag.     The   bag   is  then 
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usually  thrown  overboard  or  put  in  the 
stokehole,  which  is  unpleasant  for  the  cock- 
roaches. If  any  one  keeps  a  pet  chame- 
leon he  will  find  that  phlegmatic  animal  bo- 
come  excited  with  delight  if  a  cockroach 
is  put  in  his  cage,  and  he  shoots  out  his 
long  tongue,  which  looks  like  an  Italian 
iron,  as  ladies  call  it,  and  holds  the  cock- 
roach against  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  a 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment  painfully  in  con- 
trast to  the  misery  of  the  moribund  cock> 
roach — but  the  cockroach  has  few  friends. 

Perhaps  centipedes  and  scorpions  come 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  my  text. 
Scorpions  are  not  so  common  in  Lower 
Bengal  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  India, 
as  they  prefer  a  dry  climate  to  a  damp 
one.  Once  when  I  was  out  in  camp  in 
Sontalia  a  big  black  scorpion,  about  four 
inches  long,  looking  like  a  young  craw- 
fish, came  gayly  out  to  visit  us,  walking 
across  the  open  space  which  had  been 
swept  of  leaves  and  rubbish  in  front  of  the 
tent  door.  Unf ortu  nately  for  this  scorpion 
we  were  at  home  to  receive  his  visit,  and 
we  thought  of  turning  it  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose. We  had  learned  at  school  that  a 
scorpion  if  surrounded  by  fire  will  sting  it- 
self to  death.  We  surrounded  this  scor- 
pion with  a  circle  of  burning  leaves  and 
rubbish  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  his  reputation.  He  examined 
the  burning  circle  carefully,  and  did  not 
seem  to  like  it.  He  stuck  up  his  tail,  and 
we  hoped  that  he  was  going  to  die  the 
death  of  a  classical  scorpion.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  put  his  tail  down  and  scurried 
about  the  ground,  trying  to  escape.  The 
circle  of  flames  was  narrowed  round  him 
till  they  absolutely  touched  him.  But  he 
declined  to  commit  suicide  in  proper 
form,  and  he  perished  ignominiously,  like 
any  other  insect,  in  the  fire. 

A  brief  mention  of  the  centipede  must 
suffice.  He  is  about  our  ways  and  about 
our  bed  more  frequently  than  we  suspect. 
He  is  of  a  shy  and  retiring  character,  and 


does  not  care  to  be  seen.     He  has  an  in- 
nocent cousin,  a  sort  of  millepede,  which 
often  causes  more  alarm  than  a  centipede  ; 
but  it  is  harmless,  as  it  does  not  bite  and 
has  no  sharp  points  to  its  feet      But  as  it 
projects  itself  swiftly  along  the  floor  it  is 
so  like  a  centipede  that  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  it.     The  small    centipede  has 
rather  an  affection  for  damp  places,  such 
as  the  hollow  of  your  sponge,  or  the  un- 
dried  part  of  a  towel.     Sometimes  he  takes 
his  walks  abroad,   and  I  have  seen  at  a 
fashionable    dinner-party  in    Calcutta    a 
centipede  crawling  from  the  chair  along  a 
lady's  bare  arm.     Luckily  the  lady  saw  it 
and  knew  how  to  deal  with  it,  so  she  gen- 
tly flipped  it  off.     If  she  had  only  felt  the 
tickling  of  the  creature,  and  had  put  her 
hand  heavily  upon  it,  the  centipede  would 
have  held  on  with  his  mouth  and  with  all 
his  clawed  feet.     The  bite  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  claws  do  the  real  mischief.     For 
the  point  of  each  of  the  hundred  claws 
breaks  off  in  the  human  skin,  and  will  fes- 
ter there  until  it  can  be  got  out.     I  have 
been  several  times  bitten  on  the  hand  by  a 
centipede  of  2  or  3  inches  long,  but  the 
pain  and  tendency  to  inflanmiation  soon 
went  off  by  holding  the  hand  high  above 
my  head.     I  once  owned  the  longest  cen- 
tipede that  I  ever  saw.     It  was  caught  in 
my  kitchen  at  Dacca,  and  was  13  inches 
long  as  it  hung  in  spirits  in  a  tart-fmit  bot- 
tle.    I  have  seen  thicker  centipedes,  but 
this  was  the  longest  and  largest  altogether. 
I  had  meant  to  give  it  to  Frank  Buckland, 
but,  during  my  temporary  absence  from 
Dacca,  it  was  carried  off  by  a  passing  vis- 
itor, who  took  the  liberty  to  appropriate  it. 
The  centipede  has  no  friends,  but  he  has 
one  special  enemy  in  the  musk-rat,  which 
is  itself  so  utterly  odious.     I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  musk-rat  eating  a 
centipede  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
musk-rat  has  at  least  one  redeeming  vir- 
tue.— Longman* s  Magazine, 
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A  COUBT-DAYIN  FUh 


A  BRIGHT  sky  vying  with  the  sea  for 
blueness,  a  sun  whose  rays  are  not  too  hot 
to  be  cooled  by  the  sea  breese,  the  distant 
roar  of  the  great  Pacific  rollers  as  they 
break  in  foam  on  the  coral  reef,  the  whis- 
per of  the  feathery  palms  as  they  wave 


their  giant  leaves  above  yonder  cluster  of 
brown  native  huts — all  these  form  a  pic- 
ture whose  poetry  is  not  easily  reconciled 
with  the  stem  prose  of  an  English  court 
of  law.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the 
legal  forms  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
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been  modified  to  meet  the  waots  of  this 
remote  province  of  ihe  Qaeen's  dominionsy 
for  the  spot  we  are  describing  is  account- 
ed remote  even  in  remote  Fiji,  and  the 
people  are  proportionately  primitive.  The 
natives  of  Fiji  are  amenable  to  a  criminal 
code  known  as  the  Native  Regulations. 
These  are  administered  by  two  courts — 
the  District  Court,  which  sits  monthly  and 
is  presided  over  by  a  native  magistrate, 
and  the  Provincial  Court,  which  assem- 
bles every  three  months  before  the  English 
and  native  magistrates  sitting  together. 
From  the  latter  there  is  no  appeal  except 
by  petition  to  the  governor,  and  it  has  now 
become  the  resort  of  all  Fijians  who  are  in 
trouble  or  consider  themselves  aggrieved. 

For  several  days  witnesses  and  accused 
have  been  coming  in  from,  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  last  night  the  village  crier 
proclaimed  the  share  of  the  feast  which 
each  family  was  called  upon  to  provide. 
The  women  have  been  busy  since  daylight 
bringing  in  yams,  plantains  and  taro  from 
the  plantations,  while  the  men  were  dig- 
ging the  oven  and  lining  it  with  the  stones 
that  when  heated  will  cook  the  pig^  to  a 
turn. 

But  already  the  height  of  the  sun  shows 
it  to  be  past  ten,  and  the  District  Court 
has  to  inquire  into  several  charges  before 
the  Provincial  Court  can  sit.  The  order 
is  given  to  the  native  police  sergeant  to 
beat  the  '*  lali,"  and  straightway  two  huge 
wooden  drums  boom  out  their  summons 
to  whomever  it  may  concern.  As  the 
drum- beats  become  more  agitated  and 
pressing,  a  long  file  of  aged  natives,  clad 
in  shirt  and  '^  sulu''  of  more  or  less  irre- 
proachable white,  is  seen  emerging  from 
the  grove  of  cocoa- nut  palms  which  con- 
ceal the  village.  We  have  but  just  time 
to  shake  hands  with  our  dusky  colleague, 
a  shrewd-looking  old  man  with  grizzled 
hair  and  beard  carefully  trimmed  for  the 
occasion,  when  the  crowd  begins  to  pour 
into  the  court-house. 

The  gala  dresses  are  not  a  little  startling. 
Here  is  a  dignified  old  gentleman  arrayed 
in  a  second-hand  tunic  of  a  marine,  in 
much  the  same  plight  as  to  buttons  as  its 
owner  as  to  teeth  ;  near  him  stands  a  fine 
young  village  policeman,  whose  official 
gravity  is  not  enhanced  by  the  swallow- 
tailed  coat  of  a  nigger  minstrel  ;  while  the 
background  is  taken  up  by  a  bevy  of  vil- 
lage maidens  clad  in  gorgeous  velvet  pina- 
fores, who  are  giggling  after  the  manner 
Nkw  Bsbos.— Voii.  L.,  Ko.  6.  49 


of  their  white  sisters  until  they  are  fixed 
by  the  stem  gray  eye  of  the  chief  police- 
man, which  turns  their  expression  into  ono 
of  that  preternatural  solemnity  they  wear 
in  Church.  The  court-house,  a  native 
building  carpeted  with  mats,  is  now  pack- 
ed with  natives,  sitting  cross  legged,  only 
a  small  place  being  reserved  in  front  of  the 
table  for  the  accused  and  witnesses.  The 
magistrate  takes  his  seat,  and  his  scribe, 
sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  side,  prepares 
his  writing  materials  to  record  the  sen- 
tences. The  dignity  with  which  the  old 
gentleman  adjusts  his  shirt-collar  and 
clears  his  throat  is  a  little  marred  when 
he  produces  from  his  bosom  what  should 
have  been  a  pair  of  pince-nez,  seeing  that 
it  was  secured  by  a  string  round  his  neck, 
but  is  in  fact  a  Jew's-harp.  With  the 
soft  notes  of  this  instrument  the  man  of 
law  is  wont  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  dull 
case.  But,  although  the  spectacle  of  Lord 
Coleridge  gravely  performing  on  the 
Jew's-harp  in  court  would  at  least  excite 
surprise  in  England,  it  provokes  no  smile 
here.  The  first  case  is  called  on.  Reit- 
erated calls  for  Samuela  and  Timothe  pro^ 
duce  two  meek-faced  youths  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen  who,  sitting  tailor- fashion 
before  the  table,  are  charged  with  fowl- 
stealing.  They  plead  **  Not  guilty,"  and 
the  owner  of  the  fowls  being  sworn,  de- 
poses that,  having  been  awakened  at  night 
by  the  voice  of  a  favorite  hen  in  angry  re- 
monstrance, he  ran  out  of  his  house,  and 
after  a  hot  chase  captured  the  accused  red- 
handed  in  two  senses,  for  they  were  pluck- 
ing his  hen  while  still  alive.  Quite  un- 
moved by  this  tragic  tale,  Yatureba  seems 
to  listen  only  to  the  melancholy  notes  of 
his  Jew's-harp  ;  but  the  witness  is  a  chief 
and  a  man  of  influence  withal,  and  a  period 
of  awed  silence  follows  his  accusation, 
broken  only  by  a  subdued  twanging  from 
the  bench.  But  Yatureba's  eyes  are 
bright  and  piercing,  and  they  have  been 
fixed  for  some  minutes  on  the  wretched 
prisoners.  He  has  not  yet  opened  his  lips 
during  the  case,  and  as  the  Jew's-harp  is 
not  capable  of  much  expression,  it  is  with 
some  interest  we  await  the  sentence.  Sud- 
denly the  music  ceases,  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  the  oracle  is 
about  to  speak.  Alas,  he  utters  but  two 
words,  **  Vula  tolu"  (three  months),  and 
there  peals  out  a  malignantly  triumphant 
strain  from  the  Jew's-harp.  But  the 
prosecutor  starts  up  with  a  protest.     One 
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of  tbe  accnsed  is  his  nephew,  he  expliiinsy 
and  he  only  wished  a  light  sentence  to  be 
imposed.  Three  months  for  one  fowl  is 
so  severe  ;  besides,  if  he  has  three  months, 
he  must  go  to  the  central  gaol  and  not 
work  out  his  sentence  in  his  own  district. 
Again  there  is  silence,  and  the  Jew's-harp 
has  changed  from  triumph  into  thonghtf ol 
melancholy.  At  length  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  oracle  speaks  again  :  ^^  Bogitolu" 
(three  days). 

Tha  prisoners  are  pounced  upon  and 
dragged  out  by  the  hungry  police,  and 
after  a  few  more  cases  the  District  Court 
is  adjourned  to  make  way  for  the  Provin- 
cial. The  rural  police,  a  fine  body  of  men 
dressed  in  uniform,  take  up  positions  at 
the  court-house  doors,  and  we  take  our 
seats  beside  our  sable  colleague  at  the 
table.  A  number  of  men  of  lighter  color 
and  different  appeafance  are  brought  in 
and  placed  in  a  row  before  the  table. 
These  are  the  leading  men  of  the  island  of 
Mathula,  who  are  charged  with  slandering 
their  Buli  (chief  of  district).  They  have, 
in  fact,  been  ruined  by  a  defective  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  as  we  learn  from  the 
story  of  the  poor  old  Buli,  whose  pathetic 
and  careworn  face  shows  that  he  at  least 
has  not  seen  the  humorous  side  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  appears  that  a  sum  of  70/.  due 
to  the  natives  as  a  refund  on  overpaid 
taxes  was  given  to  the  Buli  for  distribution 
among  the  various  heads  of  families.  For 
this  purpose  he  summoned  a  meeting,  and 
the  amount  in  small  silver  was  turned  out 
on  the  floor  to  be  counted.  Now,  as  not 
a  few  Fijians  are  hazy  as  to  how  many 
shillings  go  to  the  pound,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  people  who 
counted  the  money  made  totals  varying 
from  60/.  to  100/.  They  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Buli,  who  was 
by  this  time  so  bored  with  the  whole  thing 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  forego  his  own 
share,  had  embezzled  the  money  ;  but  to 
make  suspicion  certainty  they  started  off 
in  a  canoe  to  the  mainland  to  consult  a 
wizard.  This  oracle,  being  presented  with 
a  whale's  tooth,  intimated  that  if  he  heard 
the  name  of  the  defaulter  who  had  em- 
bezzled the  money  his  little  finger,  and 
perhaps  other  portions  of  his  anatomy, 
would  tingle  (kida).  They  accordingly 
went  through  the  names  of  all  their  fellow- 
villagers,  naming  the  Buli  last.  On  hear- 
ing this  name  the  oracle,  whose  little  finger 
had  hitherto  remained  normal,  *'  regard- 


less   of    grammar,   cried   out,     ^^  That's^ 
him  ! '  '' 

On  their  return  to  Nathnla  tbey  triumph- 
antly quoted  the  oracle  as  their  authority 
for  accusing  their  Buli  of  embezzlement. 
The  poor  old  gentleman,  wounded  in  his 
tenderest  feelings,  had  but  one  resort.     He 
knew  he  hadn't  stolen  the  monej,  because 
the  money  hadn't  been  stolen  at  all,  but 
then  who  would  believe  his  word  against 
that  of  a  wizard  9  and  was  not  arithmetic 
itself  a  supernatural  science  f     There  wa.^ 
but  one  way  to  re-establish  his  shattered 
reputation,  and  this  he  took.     His  canoe 
was  made  ready  and  he  repaired  to   the 
mainland  to  consult  a  rival  oraele,  named 
*•  Na  ivi"  (tbe  ivi-tree).     The  little  finger 
of  this  seer  was  positive  of  the  Bali's  in- 
nocence, so  that,  fortified  by  the  support 
of  so  weighty  an  authority*  he  bo  longer 
feared   to  meet  his  enemies  face  to  face 
and  even  to  prosecute  them  for  slander. 
As  the  Buli  was  undoubtedly  innocent,  and 
had  certainly  been  slandered,  the  delin- 
quents are  reminded  that  ever  since  the 
days  of  Delphi  seers  and  oracles  have  met 
with  a  very  limited  success,  and  are  sen- 
tenced  to   three  months'    imprisonment. 
And  now  follows  a   real   tragedy.     Tbe 
consideration  enjoyed  by  the  young  Fijian 
is  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  cut  of 
his  hair.     Now  these  are  evidently  dandies 
to  the  verge  of  foppishness.     Two  of  them 
have  hair  frizzed  out  so  as  to  make  a  halo 
four   inches  deep  round    the  face,    and 
bleached  by  lime  until  it  is  gradated  from 
deep   auburn  to  a  golden  yellow  at  the 
points.     Pounced  on  and  dragged  out  of 
court  by  ruthless  policemen,  they  are  hand- 
ed over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  pitiless 
barber,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  are  as 
crestfallen  and  ridiculous  as  that  cockatoo 
who  was  plucked  by  the  monkey.     The 
self-assurance  of  a  Fijian  is  as  dependent 
on  the  length  of  his  hair  as  was  the  strength 
of  Samson. 

But  now  there  is  a  shrill  call  for  Na- 
tombe,  and  a  middle-aged  man  of  rather 
remarkable  appearance  is  brought  before 
the  table.  He  is  a  mountaineer,  and  is 
dressed  in  a  rather  dirty  sulu  of  blue  calico 
secured  round  the  waist  by  a  few  turns  of 
native  bark  cloth.  He  is  naked  from  the 
waist  upward.  The  charge  is  practising 
witchcraft  (drau  ni  kau),  a  crime  which  is 
punishable  with  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment and  forty  lashes,  for  the  Fijians  are 
so  persuaded  that  a  bewitched  person  will 
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die,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  a  per- 
son he  is  bewitched  to  insure  his  death 
within  a  few  days  from  pure  fright.  The 
son  of  the  late  Bali  of  Bemanacoraes  for- 
ward to  prosecute.  The  substance  of  his 
evidence  is  as  follows  :  Buli  Bemana,  who 
was  quite  well  on  a  certain  Saturday,  was 
taken  ill  on  the  Sunday  and  expired  in 
great  agony  on  the  Monday  morning. 
The  portion  of  his  people  to  whom  the  ac- 
cused belongs  had  complained  more  than 
once  of  the  Bull's  oppression,  and  desired 
his  removal.  It  is  the  custom  for  a  wiz- 
ard  who  has  compassed  the  death  of  a  man 
to  appear  at  the  funeral  with  blackened 
face  as  a  sign  to  his  employers  that  he  has 
earned  his  reward  and  expects  it.  The  ac- 
cused attended  Buli  Bemana's  funeral 
with  blackened  face.  Moreover,  an  old 
woman  of  Bemana  had  dreamed  that  she 
had  seen  Natombe  bewitching  the  Buli, 
and  the  little  fingers  of  several  Bemanas 
had  itched  unaccountably.  These  last  the 
witness  considered  were  convincing  proofs. 
The  accused,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  was 
excessively  grieved  at  the  Bull's  death, 
and  that  hia  face  at  the  funeral  was  no 
blacker  than  usual.  Several  witnesses  fol- 
lowed, who  deposed  that  the  accused  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  district  for  his 
skill  in  witchcraft,  and  that  he  had  boast- 
ed openly  in  days  gone  by  that  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  a  man  who  died  sud- 
denly. 

Now,  as  stated  above,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  among  Fijians  is  so  thorough, 
and  the  effects  of  a  spell  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  bewitched  person  so  fatal,  that 
the  English  Government  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
practice  by  law.  It  is,  however,  none  the 
less  wise  for  the  Government  officials, 
without  pooh-poohing  the  existence  of 
witchcraft,  to  attempt  to  discourage  the 
belief  in  its  efficacy.  Accordingly  we  call 
for  evidence  as  to  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  alleged  spell  was  cast.  There 
was  no  caldron  nor  blasted  heath  in  this 
case ;  indeed,  the  whole  ceremony  was  a 
decidedly  tamo  affair.  It  was  only  nec- 
essary to  procure  some  of  the  Bull's  hair  or 
the  portions  of  his  food  left  untasted  and 
bury  them  with  certain  herbs  inclosed  in 
ft  bamboo,  and  death  would  ensue  in  a  few 
days.  To  our  question  whether  the  Buli 
himself  thought  he  was  bewitched  we  re- 
ceive a  decided  negative  ;  indeed,  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  the  poor  old  man  died 


of  acute  dysentery  brought  on  by  cold, 
and  that  in  this  case,  if  witchcraft  had 
been  really  practised,  the  death  was  a  most 
unfortunate  coincidence.  As  no  evidence 
more  incriminating  than  dreams  and  the 
finger-tingling  is  forthcoming,  the  accused 
is  acquitted,  to  be  condemned  by  the  other 
tribunal  of  public  opinion,  which  evidently 
runs  high.  When  he  has  left  the  court  we 
address  the  chiefs  of  Bemana  upon  the 
subject  of  witchcraft  generally,  as  if  seek- 
ing  information.  Upon  this  a  number  of 
white-haired  old  gentlemen,  whose  bore- 
dom has  been  for  some  time  exchanged 
for  somnolence,  wake  up  and  hold  forth 
upon  the  relative  value  of  hair  and  nail- 
parings  as  instruments  for  casting  spells. 
While  the  discussion  becomes  animated 
and  the  consensus  of  opinions  appears  to 
be  gathering  in  favor  of  toe-nails,  we 
electrify  the  assembly  by  suggesting  an  ex- 
periment. They  are  to  select  two  of  their 
wisest  wizards,  we  are  to  supply  the  nec- 
essary means,  and  they  are  to  forthwith 
cast  their  most  potent  spell  over  us.  On 
the  result  is  to  rest  their  future  belief  in 
witchcraft.  If  we  have  not  succumbed  in 
a  month's  time  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
practice.  If  we  do  die,  they  may  not 
only  believe  in  it,  but  they  will,  of  course, 
be  held  guiltless  of  our  death.  A  dead 
silence  ensues.  Then,  after  much  whis- 
pered conversation,  an  old  man  addresses 
the  Court,  pointing  out  that  white  men 
eat  different  food  from  Fijians,  for  do  they 
not  live  upon  flour,  tinned  meat,  rice  and 
other  abominations  f  And  do  they  not 
despise  the  succulent  yam,  and  turn  up 
their  noses  at  pork,  dried  lizard,  and  ten- 
der snake  ?  Therefore  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  powers  of  witchcraft  will  be  lost 
upon  such  beings  ?  Now  we  have  with 
us  a  Tongan  servant,  by  name  Lijiate  (be- 
ing the  nearest  Tongans  can  get  to  Rich- 
ard). This  man,  being  half-educated  and 
above  all  a  Tongan,  is  full  of  conteinpt 
for  Fijians  and  their  barbarous  customs. 
He  has  long  talked  contemptuously  of 
witchcraft,  which  he  considers  fit  only  for 
the  credence  of  heathens,  not  of  good 
Christians  like  himself.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  Richard  to  distinguish  himself  and  us. 
We  make  the  offer.  Richard  is  to  be  be- 
witched on  the  same  terms  as  ourselves. 
He  at  least  does  eat  yams  and  pork,  and 
though  he  has  not  yet  taken  kindly  to 
snake,  the  difference  is  trifling.  But  we 
have  counted  without  our  host.     '*  Faka- 
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molemole"  (pardon),  says  Richard,  **  I 
almost  believe  in  it  myself.  I  pray  yon 
have  me  ezcnsed."  This  spikes  our  gun, 
for  though,  doubtless,  some  of  our  Fijian 
servants  wonld  consent  to  be  experimented 
on,  they  would  probably  pine  away  and 
die  from  pnre  fright,  and  re-establish  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  forever. 

Our  discomfiture  is  best  covered  by  at- 
tention to  business.  Two  more  cases  of 
larceny  are  heard  and  disposed  of,  and 
now  two  ancient  dames,  clad  in  borrowed 
plumes,  consisting  of  calico  petticoat  and 
pinafore,  are  led  before  the  table.  Gray- 
headed  and  toothless,  dim  as  to  sight  and 
shapeless  as  to  features,  they  look  singu- 
larly out  of  place  in  a  court  of  law.  Time 
was  (and  not  so  very  long  ago^  when  wom- 
en so  decrepit  as  these  wonla  have  had  to 
make  way  for  a  more  vigorous  generation 
by  the  simple  and  expeditious  means  of 
being  buried  alive,  but  now  they  no  longer 
fear  the  consequences  of  their  eccentrici- 
ties. One  of  these  old  women,  is  the  pros- 
ecutrix, and  the  charge  is  assault.  We 
ask  which  is  the  prosecutrix,  and  imme- 
diately one  holds  out  and  brandishes  a 
hand  from  which  one  of  the  fingers  has 
been  almost  severed  by  a  bite.  She  has 
altogether  the  most  lugubrious  expression 
that  features  such  as  hers  can  assume,  but 
with  the  bitten  finger  now  permanently 
hung  out  like  a  signboard,  words  of  com- 
plaint are  superfluous.  The  other  has  a 
truculent  and  forbidding  expression.  She 
snaps  out  her  answers  as  if  she  had  bitten 
oft  the  ends  like  the  prosecutrix's  finger, 
and  shuts  her  mouth  like  a  steel  trap. 
The  quarrel  which  led  to  their  appearance 
in  court  might  have  taken  place  in  Seven 
Dials.  Defendant  said  something  dispar- 
aging about  prosecutrix' s  daughter.  Pros- 
ecutrix retaliated  by  damaging  references 
to  defendant's  son,  and  left  the  house  hur- 
riedly to  eojoy  the  luxury  of  having  had 
the  last  word.  Defendant  followed  and 
searched  the  village  for  her  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  skinning  her  alive. 
They  met  at  last,  and  having  each  called 
the  other  a-roasted- corpse-fit- for-the- oven, 
they  fell  to  with  the  result  to  the  prose- 
cutrix's finger  already  described.  The 
mountain  dialect  used  in  evidence  is  al- 


most unintelligible  to  us,  so  that  our  ad- 
monition, couched  in  the  Bauan,  has  to  be 
translated  (with  additions)  by  our  native 
colleague.  But  our  eloquence  was  al) 
wasted.  Defendant  utterly  declines  to  ex- 
press contrition.  Our  last  resource  must 
be  employed,  and  we  inform  her  that  if 
she  does  not  complete  the  task  imposed  on 
her  as  a  fine  she  will  be  sent  to  Suva  Ono], 
there  to  be  confined  with  the  Indian  wom- 
en. This  awful  threat  has  its  effect,  and 
the  dread  powers  of  our  court  havinfi^  thus 
been  vindicated  the  crier  proclaims  its  ad- 
journment for  three  months.  The  specta-  * 
tors  troop  out  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  gossipmg  about  the  delinquents  and 
their  cases.  The  men  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced are  already  at  work  weeding  round 
the  court-house,  subjects  for  the  breath- 
less interest  and  pity  of  the  bevy  of  girls 
who  have  just  emerged  from  court  and  are 
exchanging  whispered  comments  upon  the 
alteration  in  a  good-looking  man  when  his 
hair  is  cut  off.  None  are  left  in  the  court- 
house but  ourselves,  the  chiefs,  and  the 
older  men.  The  table  is  removed,  and 
the  room  cleared  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
civilization.  Enter  two  men  bearing  a 
large  carved  wooden  bowl,  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  a  root  of  **  yagona,"  which  is 
presented  to  us  ceremoniously,  and  hand- 
ed back  to  some  young  men  at  the  bottom 
of  the  room  to  chew.  Meanwhile  conver- 
sation becomes  general,  witchcraft  is  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  branches,  and  compassion 
is  expressed  for  the  poor  sceptical  white 
man  J '  •*  i^ulukas"  (cigarettes  rolled  in 
banana  leaves)  are  lighted  ;  the  chewed 
masses  of  **  yfegona"  root  are  thrown  into 
the  bowl,  mixed  with  water,  kneaded^ 
strained,  and  handed  to  each  person  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  to  drink  ;  tonsrues  are 
loosened,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the  meet- 
ing to  a  close.  The  sun  is  fast  dipping 
into  the  western  sea  when  the  last  of  our 
guests  leaves  us,  and  we  have  a  long  moon- 
light ride  before  us.  There  is  but  just 
time  to  pack  up  our  traps  and  have  a  hasty 
meal  before  we  are  left  in  darkness,  but 
the  moon  will  rise  in  an  hour,  so  we  may 
start  in  safety  in  pursuit  of  the  train  of 
police  and  convicts  who  are  carrying  the 
baggage. — CarnhiH  Magazine, 
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EABLY    DAYS    IN    SOUTHEBN    GALIEOBNIA. 


BT   HOBAOB   HUTCHINSON. 


San     Franoiboo,    within    the  Goldea 

Gates,  18  at  Christmas  time  not  always  as 

exhilarating  as  befits  the  jovial  season.     On 

my  drat  arrival  there— now  many  years, 

alaSy  ago— rain  was  diversified  by  no  more 

cheering   variety    of  weather  than  thick 

sea- fog.     Tbe  journey   across   the   great 

continent  had  been  a  weariness  to  me.     I 

had  aeen  the  Indian  women  come  round 

the  train  at  the  stations  on  the  plains  and 

exhibit   their  papooses  at  three  cents  a 

head.     I  had  seen  the  little  Indian  boys 

show  off  their   marvellous   dexterity,  in 

keen  mercenary  rivalry,  at  shooting  with 

bows  and  arrows  at  a  coin  in  a  cleft  stick, 

which  coin,  supplied  by  passengers  on  the 

cars,  became  an  important  portion  of  the 

personal  estate  of  him  who  hit  it  first. 

But  these  and  such-like  novel  sights  had 

been  but  oases  in  a  wearisome  monotony 

of  travel.     There  is  no  excitement  in   it 

now.     The  Indian  does  not  ^o  upon  the 

warpath  in  the  track  of  the  steam-engine. 

He  mainly  confines  himself  to  attacks  upon 

the   Dead  wood  Coach  of  the  Honorable 

Colonel  Cody,  known  to  all  the  wild,  wild 

west  of  Kensington  as  Buffalo  Bill. 

But  I  have  respect,  none  the  less,  for 
the  Indians,  respect  for  some  of  their  feats 
of  athleticism — for  their  moral  qualities, 
none ;  for  there  is  no  respect  for  that 
which  is  not.  But  I  have  heard  the  Ind- 
ian of  North  America,  and  his  skill  as 
master  of  the  prairie,  decried  by  many 
who  have  had  knowledge  of  him  in  the 
Northern  States  alone.  They  say  that  he 
cannot  shoot,  either  with  rifle  or  bow  and 
arrow — that  he  cannot  ride.  But  I  speak 
of  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Ind- 
ian of  the  South- Western  States  was  less 
demoralised  by  the  gunpowder  and  the 
scarcely  less  combustible  fire-water  of  the 
European.  And  even  to  this  day  the  lit- 
tle boys  come  round  the  cars  at  the  Plain 
stations  and  shoot  with  wonderful  accuracy 
at  the  coin  of  charity  in  thb  cleft  stick. 
And  the  same  boys,  may  be  grown  a  few 
years  older,  I  have  seen  on  their  ponies, 
with  short  sticks  in  their  hands,  full  gallop 
through  the'*  chaparral,"  hunting  the  rab- 
bits. Can  they  not  ride  f  The  chaparral 
i||^]^]yrabby  cover,  about  thigh-nigh  ; 
^^^K^^^^  spaces  in  it,  in  which 


lie  the  rabbits.  The  boys  on  their  ponies 
come  galloping  along — whang  1  goes  their 
stick  at  a  rabbit.  They  hardly  ever  miss 
him.  Without  checking  their  ponies  they 
pick  up  the  rabbit  and  put  him  under  their 
left  arm.  If  they  have  missed  their  stick, 
back  they  will  come  again  if  they  have  not 
a  spare  one,  and,  still  at  full  gallop,  pick 
it  up  out  of  the  scrub.  Away  then  after 
another  rabbit.     Oh,  they  can  ride  I 

A  depressing  place,  sometimes,  San 
Francisco,  what  with  the  fog  and  the  rain, 
at  Christmas-tide.  So  on  this  my  first 
year  in  the  country  I  took  boat  to  go 
southward.  We  called  in  at  all  the  little 
places  down  the  coast.  No  sooner  had  we 
rounded  Point  Conception  than  the  weather 
grew  heavenly.  It  was  like  another 
world.  We  tried  our  best  to  keep  a  mer- 
ry Christmas  over  a  muscular  turkey  and 
plum -pudding  in  which  was  an  undue 
predominance  of  pudding  over  plum.  On 
the  right  hand  was  the  c^m  beauty  of  the 
Pacific  ;  on  the  left  the  rich  verdure  of 
the  hills. 

I  went  ashore  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  win- 
ter  resort  whither  many  at  that  time  went 
to  spend  their  leisure  and  seek  amusement. 

A  horse,  a  Spanish  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  a  long  picketing  rope  are  the  travel* 
ler^s  requisites  in  Southern  California. 
With  these  I  provided  myself  for  my 
journey  to  Los  Angeles,  where  I  had  let- 
ters of  introduction.  How  different  was 
the  lios  Angeles  of  those  days  with  its 
adobe  houses,  its  little  gardens,  and  its 
pepper-trees  in  the  main  streets,  from  the 
busy  city  of  stiff  houses  of  to  day  1 

I  went  into  the  Belle  Union,  the  princi- 
pal hotel,  in  the  bar  whereof  I  found  a 
party  of  loafers  engaged  in  what  they 
would  themselves  have  termed,  with  felic- 
itous if  unusual  accuracy,  ''  swapping 
lies."  For  the  most  part  they  spoke  of 
the  good  times  of  old — of  the  men  they 
had  seen  shot  down  in  open  street— of  the 
coaches  they  had  known  attacked— of  the 
editors  whose  offices  had  been  stormed  at 
the  revolver's  mouth.  And  while  they 
congratulated  civilization  in  general,  and 
Los  Angeles  in  particular,  that  citizens  had 
now  settled  down  into  a  law-abidinfi;  peo- 
ple, that  there  was  no  insecurity  of  prop- 
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erty  or  person,  there  was  yet  plainly  no- 
ticeable throughout  their  mutual  congratu- 
lations an  undervein  of  pathos,  a  tender- 
ness in  their  retrospect  of  the  good  old 
days  of  yore  when  men  **  shot  on  sight." 
But  now,  happy  people  though  they  were, 
their  annals  were  dull.  Nothing  now  ever 
occurred  to  wake  the  Belle  Union  bar  into 
even  the  most  transient  excitement. 

Such  was  the  note  of  their  lamentation, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  door  of  the  saloon 
was  thrown  violently  open.  In  rushed  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature.  His  shirt  was 
red.  His  beard  was  long  and  flowing. 
His  eves  were  bloodshot.  In  each  hand 
he  held  a  large  Coh^s  revolver.  He  was 
manifestly  furious  with  drink. 

^'  It^s  Jake/'  said  one  and  all,  in  uni- 
son. 

He  waved  his  arms,  with  the  loaded 
pistols,  wildly. 

"I'll  shoot  every  man  of  you  that's  not 
out  of  this  bar-room  by  the  time  I've 
counted  ten" — and  with  this  he  began  to 
count  slowly — '*  one — two — three — ." 

Before  he  had  counted  five  every  soul 
but  myself  and  he  had  cleared  from  the 
room.  In  mortal  terror  I  sat  there—too 
scared,  too  paralyied,  to  move.  Merci- 
fully I  was  concealed  from  him,  for  he 
had  reached  his  limit  of  ten  long  before  I 
had  sufficiently  collected  my  wits  to  think 
of  moving.  Between  him  and  myself 
was  the  table,  and  on  the  table,  as  often 
in  these  saloons,  stood  a  raised  frame  in 
which  merchants  post  the  advertisements 
of  their  wares.  Through  a  chink  between 
two  of  these  advertisement  placards  I  could 
see  friend  Jake,  and  I  could  also  be  pretty 
sure  that  he  could  not  see  roe.  I  could 
also  see  the  bar,  which  ran  in  the  form  of 
a  counter  along  the  entire  length  of  one 
side  of  the  room.  As  Jake  came  to  the 
word  '*  ten,"  I  saw  the  head  of  the  bar- 
keeper slowly  raise  itself  above  this  coun- 
ter. Then  he  slowly  and  cautiously  pro- 
duced froiq  below  the  counter  a  double- 
barrelled  gun.  He  pointed  its  barrels  fair 
upon  Jake,  and  when  he  had  got  it  to  bear 
full  upon  him,  he  suddenly  screamed, 
**  Throw  up  your  hands,  Jake." 

Jake  looked  quickly  round.  Then, 
realizing  the  situation,  and  reflecting, 
probably,  that  the  top  of  the  bar- keeper's 
head  presented  but  a  very  small  mark 
above  the  counter,  while  the  gun-barrels 
looked  very  big  and  formidable,  he  threw 
his  arms  into  the  air  and  began  emptying 


the  contents  of  both  his  revolvers  into  the 
ceiling. 

When  he  bad  accomplished  this  sonoe- 
what  wasteful  expense  of  ammunitioD,  two 
policemen,  who  had  been  on  the  watch 
outside,  came  into  the  saloon  and  nuirched 
off  poor  Jake  into  durance  vile. 

The  disturbed  party  of  bar-loafers  then 
came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  seemingly 
very  little  affected  by  this  incident. 
Their  sympathy  was  evidently  rather  on 
Jake's  side.  "  Poor  Jake  !"  they  said  ; 
**  he'll  get  shot  one  of  these  days  when 
he's  out  on  the  tare,  if  he  don't  mind." 

But  me  they  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  valor  and  indifference  to  loaded  revolv- 
ers and  so  forth  ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  reputation  for  valor,  which  really  my 
abject  and  paralytic  nervelessness  had  won 
for  me,  I  made  many  more  friends  ihan 
ever  my  letters  of  introduction  would  have 
brought.  Among  others  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  mayor  of  a  neighboring^ 
town,  which  we  will  call,  if  you  please,  San 
Jacinto.  I  prefer  to  not  mention  the  real 
name,  lest  at  any  time  this  story  should 
happen  to  reach  that  locality  and  it  might 
be  my  forture  to  revisit  it 

The  mayor  of  San  Jacinto  then,  whom 
we  will  call  Mr.  Thompson,  informed  me 
that  in  a  few  days  it  was  his  intention  to 
visit  the  ranche  of  a  certain  Don  Josef  in 
the  neighborhood,  who,  in  smte  of  his 
foreign  name  or  sobriquet  (I  do  not  quite 
know  which),  was  a  veritable  picture  of  a 
John  Bull.  Don  Josef  was  owner  of  one 
of  those  ranches  on  which  run  in  a  semi- 
wild  state  immense  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle — a  style  of  establishment  which  is 
now  becoming  very  much  more  rare  than 
formerly  in  Southern  California. 

How  lovely  it  was  on  that  ride  from 
Los  Angeles  over  the  ^acres  and  acres  of 
wild  flowers  and  the  undulating  hills,  while 
on  the  one  side  were  the  steep,  gray, 
snow-capped  mountains  of  the  coast  range 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  on  the  other  the 
beautiful  Pacific,  studded  with  islands  that 
melted  away  into  the  soft  languor  of  the 
horizon  ! 

Mr.  Thompson,  my  fellow-traveller  and 
conductor,  was  not  as  appreciative  as  he 
should  have  been  of  the  beauties  with 
which  nature  surrounded  him.  But  his 
mind  to  him  his  kingdom  was,  and  from 
it  (or  from  his  imagination)  he  drew  such 
store  of  anecdotes  as  enlivened  the  jour- 
ney in  the  most  agreeable  way.     I  will 
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not  repeat,  at  seeood  hand,  any  of  hia 
storiea,  but  will  relate,  to  pass  the  time 
as  we  jog  along,  a  story  about  himself, 
which  will  explain  why  it  is  that  I  do  not 
wiah  him  to  recognize  the  narrator  or  the 
narrative.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now,  as  I 
have  said,  a  prominent — perhaps  the  most 
prominent — citisen  of  San  Jacinto.  He 
isy  in  fact,  mayor  ;  and  if  you  want  to  get 
into  trouble  with  the  manicipai  authori- 
ties of  San  Jacinto  yon  have  only  to  ask 
its  worthy  mayor  if  he  is  acquainted  with 
a  man  namod  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

The  reason  why  this  apparently  inno* 
cent  question  so  arouses  Mr.  Thompson's 
ire  is  as  follows.  America  is  a  country  of 
ups  and  downs — not  so  much  physically 
as  financially — a  country  of  '^  booms"  and 
*  *  dead-beats. " .  Many  years  ago — so  long 
ago  that  '^  the  oldest  inhabitant  "  of  San 
Jacinto  has  made  it  a  point  of  courtesy 
and  of  expediency  to  forget  it — Mr. 
Thompson,  who  is  now  in  irirtuous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  results  of  many  a  *'  boom, " 
was  in  the  less  enviable  financial  position 
of  a  '^  dead-beat.".  Ue  had  not  a  red 
cent.  But  he  had  what  the  wisdom  of  all 
sages  and  copy-books  affirms  to  be  better 
— a  friend.  This  friend  was  known — al- 
most too  well  known — throughout  the 
three  saloons  and  the  store,  which  then 
mainly  composed  the  city  of  San  Jacinto, 
as  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

There  was  no  reproach  in  the  sobriquet. 
It  did  not  indicate  that  Hairtrigger  Jack 
would  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  fel- 
low-creature— any  more,  at  least,  than  any 
other  law-abiding  citizen  of  San  Jacinto. 
It  simply  meant  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  '^  he  shot  on  sight."  If  a 
man  questioned  his  integrity  or  any  other 
of  his  social  virtues,  he  shot  that  man  forth- ' 
with,  without  troubling  about  any  such 
preliminaries  as  telling  him  to  *'  throw  up 
nis  hands''  (to  show  there  was  no  pistol 
in  them),  or  give  explanation  of  his  words. 
That  was  not  Hairtrigger  Jack's  way  ;  and 
it  was  just  this  little  trait  of  quick  decision 
of  character  which  his  sobriquet  felici- 
tously indicated.  Hairtrigger  Jack  was  a 
good  friend,  but,  unfortunately,  the  posi- 
tion of  his  own  finances  for  the  moment 
left  much  to  be  desired.  His  **  pile"  con- 
sisted of  ten  dollars  and  a  little  gray  mare 
who  had  been  timed  to  run  half  a  mile  at 
verv  quick  speed. 

With  ten  dollars,  backed  by  the  very 
best  will  in  the  world,  one  can  do  but  lit- 


tle for  a  friend  who  is  **  dead-broke."  * 
But  with  a  little  gray  mare  timed  to  run 
half  a  mile  fast  one  may  go  far. 

As  kindly  fortune  willed  it,  it  was  un- 
necessary, in  this  critical  position  of 
things,  to  go  farther  than  some  1 50  miles 
across  the  desert  in  order  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  speed  of  the  little  gray  mare. 
It  is  150  miles  across  the  desert  from  San 
Jacinto  to  Tucson,  and  at  Tucson  were 
some  running  races  fixed  for  an  early  date. 
They  would  match  the  little  gray  mare  to 
run  half  a  mile  against  anything  that  could 
be  found  in  Tucson. 

There  was  no  railway  in  those  days. 
There  was  something  patriarchal  in  the 
traversing  of  the  desert  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Hairtrigger  Jack,  the  little  gray  mare,  and 
the  ten  dollars. 

Ten  dollars  is  not  a  large  capital  on 
which  to  base  a  fortune  as  the  result  of  a 
single  match  in  a  country  where  all  stakes^ 
as  among  gentlemen,  are  put  up  before- 
hand. But  our  friends  bore  brave  hearts 
and  level  heads.  They  were  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed by  the  smallness  of  their  capital. 

On  nearing  Tucson  they  agreed  to  sepa- 
rate. Their  modes  of  entry  into  the  town 
were  widely  difiEerent.  Hairtrigger  Jack 
rode  in  in  all  the  glory  of  his  little  mare 
and  his  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Thompson  ar- 
rived on  foot  with  but  a  dollar  in  his  pock«> 
et,  which  he  had  borrowed  in  San  Ja- 
cinto at  a  cent,  per  cent,  rate  of  interest, 
which,  considering  the  very  slender  pros- 
pect of  repayment,  seemed  to  show  that 
public  feeling  in  San  Jacinto  was  even 
then  kindly  disposed  toward  its  present 
mayor. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  did  a  good  deal  of  talk- 
ing in  Tucson,  and  his  chief  topic  was  hit 
little  gray  mare.  Mr.  Thompson  took  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  To  one  or  two 
citizens  of  Tucson,  who  asked  him  whether 
he  knew  Hairtrigger  Jack,  since  they  both 
came  from  the  same  city,  he  replied  care- 
lessly, '*  Enow  him  by  name  well  enough." 
Asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  little 
gray  mare,  ho  said,  **'  No — that  he  took 
no  interest  in  racing."  Asked  ''  What 
sort  of  man  is  this  Hairtrigger  Jack  any 
way  ?"  he  replied,  **  Oh,  soft— -softish  1" 

This  was  enough  for  the  citizens  of  Tuc- 
son. Yielding  to  considerable  pressure, 
Hairtrigger  Jack    consented  to  make  a 

*  **  Dead-beat  **  is  a  substantive.  Its  adjec- 
tival form  is  not  *' dead-beat,"  or  "dMd- 
beaten/'  but  "  dead-broke." 
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match  — the  little  gray  mare  to  run  half  a 
mile  against  the  pride  of  Tucson. 

He  said  he  did  not  care  about  gambling 
any  way.  He  would  not  bet  more  than 
ten  dollars. 

There  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  Tuc- 
son when  he  named  the  figure  of  the 
stakes.  Every  citizen  in  Tncson  wanted 
a  hand  in  it,  till  the  claim  of  each  panned 
out  exceedinp^  small.  Some  little  trouble 
then  arose  to  find  a  stakeholder  agreeable 
to  both  parties.  To  each  one  named, 
Hairtrigger  Jack  objected  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  him.  At 
length  an  inspiration  fired  one  of  the 
crowd.  **  Why,"  said  he,  "  there's  a 
roan  in  Tucson  comes  from  your  town — 
says  he  knows  you  by  name  ;  so  maybe 
youMl  know  him^osh  Thompson." 

**  Josh  Thompson,"  says  Jack,  doubt- 
fully. '^  I  do  know  him  by  name  certain- 
ly. I  douH  have  the  pleasure  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Still  I  never  heard 
any  white  man  say  a  word  against  his 
character.  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
briffbtening  up  as  he  made  his  decision — 
while  a  great  sense  of  relief  filled  Tncson 
that  the  last  obstacle  was  overcome — *  *  I'm 
agreeable  that  Mr.  Thompson  shall  hold 
the  stakes.*' 

Hairtrigger  Jack  and  Mr.  Thompson 
were  suitably  introduced  by  a  leading  cit- 
izen of  Tucson.  Hairtrigger  Jack  put  up 
bis  ten  dollars,  which  were  pocketed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  while  the  Tucson  repre* 
sentative  handed  a  similar  sum  to  the  same 
gentleman. 

Hairtrigger  Jack's  capital  would  appear 
to  have  been  now  exhausted,  but  in  a  snort 
while  be  came  to  Mr.  Thompson  with 
twenty  dollars  in  his  hand,  saying  he  had 
found  a  man  who  wished  to  back  his  mare. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  was  at  no  personal 
trouble  to  bring  up  to  the  stakeholder  the 
man  who  should  cover  this  stake.  About 
that  there  was  no  difficulty.  Like  fly- 
catchers on  a  rail  awaiting  the  passing 
**  bug,"  every  loafer  at  the  bar  which  Mr. 
Thompson  affected  kept  his  dollars  or 
hand  for  a  chance  of  speculation  against 
the  gray  mare.  The  twenty  were  prompt- 
ly met  by  the  putting  np  of  a  similar  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  the  Tucsonites. 

Again,  but  a  short  while  elapsed  before 
Hairtrigger  Jack  was  again  along — this 
time  with  forty  dollars,  which  he  had 
been  asked  to  put  up  in  favor  of  the  gray. 
This  advance,  likewise,  was  eagerly  re- 


sponded to.  All  through  the  day  Hair- 
trigger  Jack  kept  calling  in  on  Mr. 
Thompson  at  the  chief  saloon  with  a  com- 
mission to  back  the  mare  for  varying,  but 
constantly  increasing,  sums,  until  some 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  in  all  were 
staked  on  the  result  of  the  match. 

Speculation  was  finally  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  inability,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  backers  of  the  mare,  but  on  the  part 
of  Tucson  to  meet  the  stakes  put  up  on 
the  mare's  behalf.  Such  a  change  was 
rarely  seen  ;  and  what  was  yet  more  re- 
markable, though  in  the  growing  excite- 
ment it  passed  almost  without  observation, 
was  that  none  of  Hairtrigger  Jack's  back- 
ers had  put  up  their  stakes  in  persou,  but 
had  all  commissioned  the  staking  of  them 
to  the  owner  of  the  mare. 

A  portion  of  the  transactions  between 
Hairtrigger  Jack  and  the  stakeholder, 
which  neither  of  them  mentioned  to  the 
citizens  of  Tucson,  consisted  in  the  trans- 
ference, from  the  pocket  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  former,  of  the  amount  of  the 
stakes  as  they  were  from  time  to  time  de- 
posited. It  necessarily  followed  from  this 
arrangement  that  the  amount  of  money 
actually  held  by  Mr.  Thompson  at  the 
close  of  speculation  was  less  by  almost  one 
half  than  the  nominal  amount  for  which 
he  was  responsible  ;  for  the  money  which 
Hairtrigger  Jack  kept  putting  up  as  a  fresh 
stake  consisted  entirely— save  for  his  orig- 
inal ten  dollars — of  stakes  put  up  by  the 
citizens  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
little  troubled,  however,  by  the  deficiency 
on  the  credit  side  of  his  account,  for  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  gray  mare' s 
success. 

The  race  was  run. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  had  some  difficulty  In 
not  winning  by  more  than  five  or  six 
lengths. 

As  soon  as  he  passed  the  judge's  box 
he  rode  up  to  the  stakeholder,  and,  with 
his  pistol-hand  behind  him,  received  the 
stakes,  without  dismounting,  with  his  left. 
He  said  very  few  words  of  good-by  to  the 
people  of  Tucson — though  several  leading 
citizens  requested  him  to  look  in  at  the  sa- 
loon— and  rode  away  across  the  desert, 
with  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  San  Jacinto. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  some  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  inhabitants  of  Tucson  that 
he  had  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
Hairtrigger  Jack  ;  but  the   fact  ^that  he 
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bad  paid  over  the  Btakes,  and  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  winner  of  the  race 
toward  him  when  he  attempted  a  show  of 
delay  in  the  matter  of  payment,  told 
strongly  in  his  favor  ;  though  in  point  of 
fact  this  last  little  piece  of  comedy  had 
been  carefully  preconcerted.  Toward 
nightfall  he  might  have  been  seen  trudg- 
ing across  the  desert  to  a  rendezvous 
agreed  on  between  himself  and  Hairtrig- 
ger  Jack. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  was  not  there,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Thompson  waited  long,  and 
said  many  things,  but  he  did  not  come  ; 
nor  when  after  four  days  and  nights  of 
foot  travelling  Mr.  Thompson  arrived,  al- 
most  starving — a  "  dead- beat,"  physically 
as  well  as  financially  this  time — at  San 
Jacinto,  had  anything  been  there  seen  of 
his  estimable  fellow-citizen. 

In  fact,  not  from  that  day  to  this  has 
Mr.  Thompson  or  any  one  else  in  San  Ja- 
cinto set  eyes  upon  him,  or  upon  the  little 
gray  mare,  or  upon  those  dollars  which  he 
promised,  with  a  pathetic  earnestness  that 
was  almost  tearful,  to  divide  fair  and 
square  with  his  friend  and  partner. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  means  by 
which  Mr.  Thompson  has  raised  himself 
to  that  eminent  position  which  he  now 
holds  in  San  Jacinto,  it  certainly  was  not 
by  going  into  partnership  with  Hairtrigger 
Jack  ;  but  if  any  one  feels  a  curiosity  to 
inspect  the  interior  economy  of  San  Ja- 
cinto gaol  he  need  be  at  no  further  trouble 
than  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson,  the  mayor,  if 
he  knows  anything  of  a  fellow  townsman 
named  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  took  especial  care 
to  make  no  reference  to  this  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Thompson  and  I  rode  along  toward 
Don  Josef's  ranche.  As  we  drew  nearer 
it  we  found  the  country  marked  off  with 
small  white  surveyors'  stakes,  doubtless 
in  anticipation  of  a  ''boom,"  which, 
though  since  partially  realized,  had  nat- 
urally failed  to  keep  step  with  the  enter- 
prising imaginations  of  these  children  of 
the  West.  The  sight  of  these  surveyors' 
Btaikes  led  Mr.  Thompson  into  a  vein  of 
moralizing  in  course  of  which  he  gave  a 
masterly  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  so  com- 
mon in  the  Western  States,  named 
'*  boom."  The  most  striking  and  typical 
symptom  of  a  **  boom"  is  a  feverish  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  its  victim  to  become 
possessed  of  real  estate,  with  the  avowed 
or  latent  object  of  speedily  disposing  of  it 


at  a  considerable  advance  on  the  purchase 
money  to  another  of  the  victims.  This 
disease  reacts  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon 
itself,  for  since  the  authorities  have  insti- 
tuted no  system  of  quarantine  to  prevent 
its  contagion,  and  the  *'  boom"  exerts  a 
fatal  attraction  over  a  practically  unlimited 
area,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the 
''  boom''  the  more  people  pour  into  the 
country,  and  the  more  people  flock  into 
the  country  the  greater  the  '*  boom." 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  in  many 
cases  very  obscure,  so  much  so  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  in  pathology  would  prob- 
ably have  been  an  advocate  of  the  **  germ" 
theory,  is  inclined  to  suspect  the*'  boom" 
of  a  physical,  atmospheric,  or  even  dia- 
bolic origin.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
it  was  founded  on  the  hopes  of  railway 
extension. 

The  disease  is  fed  by  the  payment  of 
money,  or  by  the  promise  to  pay  ;  and  it 
is  to  those  afflicted  in  the  latter  form  that 
it  is  apt,  when  the  crisis  comes,  to  be 
most  fatal.  To  some  few  of  its  survivors 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  positive  benefit 
— to  have  cleared  out  the  constitution,  as 
it  were  ;  but  of  the  majority  it  does  but 
clean  out  the  pockets,  and  leave  them 
"  dead  broke"  in  such  direct  proportion 
to  the  viruledce  of  the  attack,  that  we  may 
financially  paraphrase  a  mathematical  for- 
mula and  say  that  *^ '  booms '  and  '  dead- 
beats  '  (like  action  and  reaction)  are  equal 
and  opposite." 

Such,  inadequately  transcribed,  was  Mr. 
Thompson's  diagnosis  of  the  fatal  epi- 
demic known  as  **  boom." 

Now  I  should  not  be  asking  you  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  journeying  all  the  way  to 
Don  Josef's  rancne  if  there  were  nothing 
at  all  out  of  the  common  to  be  seen  when 
we  arrive  there.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
though  much  commoner  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  than  now,  Don  Josef's 
ranche  and  household  were  on  a  scale 
which  even  then  was  seldom  seen. 

The  house  itself  covered  a  great  deal  of 
space,  for  it  was  but  one  story  high.  It 
was  raised  from  the  ground  on  stone  foun- 
dations— the  roof  of  tiles  of  a  very  bright 
red,  finely  burned  by  the  Mission  Indians 
many  years  before.  The  house  and  offices 
were  built  round  a  large  court  or  quad- 
rangle. A  double  set  of  stairways  led 
from  the  road  to  a  veranda  running  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  as  you  sat  in 
the  shade  of  this  veranda  you  looked  out 
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over  the  prettie&t  little  garden  imaginable, 
witb  vineyard  and  orchard  beyond.  And 
when  your  eye  ranged  farther,  far  as  ever 
you  could  see  spread  the  exquisitely  deli- 
cate green  of  the  alfilleria,  an  annual  which 
strictly  speaking  is  a  species  of  wild  ge- 
ranium, but  which  affords  pasture  of  a  re- 
markably fattening  quality  when  fresh, 
and  when  dry  fonns  on  the  ground  a  nat- 
ural hay,  on  which  stock  may  be  supported 
until  the  dry  season  is  over.  It  is  a  won- 
derful provision  of  kind  Nature. 

Don  Josef  received  us  with  as  hearty  a 
British  welcome  as  if  his  name  conveyed 
no  suggestion  whatever  of  the  Hidalgo. 
He  was  genuinely  pleased  to  see  us,  nor 
was  his  welcome  confined  to  words  alone, 
for  he  forthwith  concocted  for  us  a  **  tod- 
dy," as  he  named  it,  of  such  potency  as 
did  no  scant  justice  to  the  name  of  its 
chief  ingredient — aguardiente,  or  fire- 
water.  The  burned  child  dreads  the  fire- 
water. For  the  future  under  Don  Josef's 
hospitable  and  red-tiled  roof  I  determined 
to  mix  my  potions  for  myself. 

The  morrow  of  our  arrival  was  to  me  a 
day  to  be  remembered.  It  was  my  first 
sight  of  the  breaking-in  to  the  saddle,  in 
the  Mexican  manner,  of  selected  members 
of  the  herds  of  semi- wild  horses  which 
ranged  on  Don  Josef's  ranche.  On  these 
large  ranches  the  geldings  are  divided  into 
bands,  or  ''  caponaras,"  of  some  sixty  in 
each.  Each  band  is  under  the  leadership 
of  a  certain  **  bell  "  mare  with  whom  the 
colts  have  been  associated  ever  since  wean- 
ing-time,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  attach- 
ed they  grow  to  their  own  particular 
'*  bell  "  mare,  evincing  the  greatest  wish 
to  rejoin  her  if  separated  from  her,  though 
taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
*  *'  bell  "  mares  of  other  bands.  And  what 
is  yet  stranger — not  merely  a  fancy  of  the 
natives,  but  a  well-established  fact — colts 
who  are  separated  from  the  mare  to  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  will  far  more 
readily  follow  a  white  or  nearly  white 
mare  than  one  of  any  other  color. 

The  bands  from  which  selection  for 
breaking  was  to  be  made  had  been  driven 
the  previous  day  into  a  large  pasture -field 
just  beyond  the  vineyard.  Soon  after 
dawn  the  men  were  at  work  parting  out 
from  these  bands  those  to  be  immediately 
broken  to  the  saddle — ^any  sickly  specimen 
being  left  for  a  future  time.  The  selected 
geldings  were  then  driven  off,  under  the 
charge  of  an  old  ^'  bell  "  mare,  into  a 


strong  enclosure,  or  corral,  in  the  shi^M 
of  a  square  of  some  hundred  feet  a  side. 
They  will  be  kept  with  this  same  **  bell  " 
mare  for  some  time  in  enclosed  pastures, 
in  order  that  when  again  turned  loose  on 
the  ranche  these  broken,  or  **  gentle" 
horses,  as  they  are  termed,  may  be  in  one 
band  together,  instead  of  running  wild 
with  uncultured  ansociates. 

Now  the  real  business  is  about  to  com- 
mence. The  gate  of  the  corral  is  closed. 
There  is  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  (while 
the  majordomo  casts  his  eye  around  to  see 
that  all  is  in  order  and  readiness),  which 
gives  me  time  to  appreciate  the  features  of 
the  scene  before  me.  In  one  corner  of 
the  corral  is  the  band  of  terrified  geldings, 
huddled  together  and  snorting  in  their 
fear,  apparently  '' marking  time,"  and 
treading  on  one  another's  toes  as  they  at- 
tempt with  monotonous  persistence  to  posh 
their  way  through  the  wall  of  the  corral. 
Near  the  gate  of  the  corral  sit  the  Mexi- 
cans upon  their  horses,  calm  and  unim- 
pressionable, continuously  smoking  ciga- 
rettes, slowly  drawing  out  and  adjusting 
their  long  raw-hide  *'  riatas,"  or  lassoes. 
On  the  fence  of  the  corral  sits  the 
'  *  bronco' '  rider. 

The  **  bronco"  rider,  or  *'  wild  '*  rider, 
is  the  name  given  to  those  younger  men 
who  do  the  rougher  work  of  first  backing 
the  unbroken  horses.  His  stock-in-trade 
consists  of  a  pair  of  long  spurs  with  enor- 
mously spiked  rowels.  From  the  spurs 
hang  small  chains,  with  weights  attached, 
whose  use  will  be  very  shortly  apparent 
The  next  article  of  his  equipment  is  a 
strong  saddle  with  horn  and  high  cantle, 
and  broad  horsehair  ''  sinch,"  or  girth. 
Finally,  a  raw- hide  halter  and  reins,  to 
which  halter,  or  '*  jacamore,"  is  attached 
a  strip  of  leather  for  blindfolding  the  horse 
which  is  to  be  broken. 

With  a  frlance  around  him  of  searching 
scrutiny,  though  veiled  beneath  an  as- 
sumption of  nonchalance,  which  is  a  na- 
tional characteristic,  the  majordomo  as- 
sures himself  that  all  is  in  good  order. 
*'  Bueno,"  he  says,  half  in  soliloquy,  then 
walks  his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  cor- 
ral, whirls  his  ^*  riata,"  with  its  fatal 
noose,  twice  or  three  times  round  his  head, 
and  with  merely  a  graceful  turn  of  the 
wrist,  wherein  is  all  the  perfection  of  the 
art  which  conceals  art,  despatches  the 
noose  flying  through  the  air,  to  fall  light- 
ly as  a  well-thrown  salmon-fly  over  the 
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neck  of  the  gelding  which  he  has  selected 
as  the  first  victim. 

Involuntarily  an  admiring^  **  bravo  !" 
escapes  my  lips,  greatly  to  the  surprise, 
and  somewhat  to  the  scorn,  of  those 
around,  to  whom  such  an  exhibition  of 
skill  is  of  everyday  occurrence. 

And  now  a  battle  royal  commences. 
The  noosed  gelding  plunges  in  his  terror 
into  the  midst  of  his  scarcely  less  terrified 
companions,  as  the  hooked  salmon  makes 
for  the  deep  water.  So,  like  a  skilful 
fisherman,  the  majordomo  gives  the  horse 
line,  always,  however,  keeping  on  him 
a  steady  strain — now  lifting  high  the 
"  riata'  to  clear  his  own  horse's  head, 
now  throwing  it  with  a  sudden  movement 
to  one  side  or  other  to  avoid  the  rush  of 
this  horse  or  that  of  those  who  crowd 
around  their  noosed  companion.  Grad- 
ually the  victim  is  separated  from  the 
band.  The  majordomo  is  able  to  take  a 
turn  or  two  of  his  "  riata"  round  the  horn 
of  the  saddle.  His  own  horse,  traitorous- 
ly renouncing  under  the  overmastering 
kingship  of  man  all  natural  ties  of  affec- 
tion with  the  equine  race,  aids  him  by 
keeping  himself  braced,  with  fore- legs  ex- 
tended, and  ever  with  his  head  toward 
the  captive.  For  captive  he  almost  is. 
The  capitulation  is  at  hand.  Still  he 
hangs  back,  but  more  by  the  dead  weight 
of  his  body  than  by  active  exertion  of  his 
muscles.  Once  or  twice  he  makes  a 
strange  choking  in  the  throat.  He  reels, 
and  &en  down  he  goes  upon  his  side,  to 
all  appearance  dead. 

Now  the  **  bronco'*  rider  slips  down  off 
his  perch.  Quickly  he  adjusts  the  blind 
and  the  '*  jacamore,"  and  the  poor  horse, 
stupefied,  blindfolded,  and  exhausted, 
stands  up,  at  length,  under  the  stimulus 
of  repeated  kicks.  The  saddle  is  put  on 
and  secured,  the  '*  sinch"  being  drawn 
cruelly  tight.  The  blind  is  now  lifted, 
the  ^*  riata"  being  still  around  the  horse's 
neck,  and  he  exercises  what  strength  re- 
mains to  him  in  trying  to  '^  buck"  or  kick 
the  saddle  from  his  back.  During  these 
vain  antics  the  majordomo,  assisted  by 
the  other  horsemen,  coaxes  or  drives  him 
out  from  the  corral,  where,  upon  the  deep 
sand  of  the  bank  of  a  river  which  runs 
through  Don  JoseFs  ranche,  the  poor 
beast  is  again  choked  until  he  submits  to 
having  the  blind  replaced  over  his  eyes. 

Then,  after  much  patting  of  the  saddle 
and  the  application  of  some  vile  terms  in 


Spanish,  the  **  bronco"  rider  leaps  into 
his  seat.  He  leans  forward,  slips  off  the 
riata,  and  undoes  the  blind.  Simultane- 
ously with  this,  two  assistants  on  horse- 
back rush  up  behind  with  screams  and 
whistling  of  their  riatas  through  the  air. 
Now,  too,  we  see  the  use  of  the  little 
chains  and  weights  attached  to  the  spurs, 
for  the  '*  bronco"  rider  has  thrown  these 
chains  over  the  spikes  of  his  rowels  so 
that  they  do  not  revolve,  and  digging  them 
into  the  ^' sinch,"  has  a  heel-grip  which 
defies  every  manoeuvre  of  the  horse,  save 
the  not  unusual  one  of  lying  down  upon 
the  sand.  This,  of  all  possible  modes  of 
behavior  on  the  horse's  part,  is  the  least 
to  be  desired.  If  he  buck,  that  is  better 
than  lying  down  and  sulking ;  but  his 
usual  conduct  is  to  set  off  at-  a  gallop. 
Then,  when  thoroughly  exhausted,  his 
neck  is  pulled  this  way  and  that,  he  is 
turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  is 
eventually  unsaddled  and  released  to  med- 
itate upon  the  vanity  of  equine  wishes  in 
the  field  in  which  the  whole  band  is  en- 
closed, until  each  member  of  it  has  several 
times  undergone  this  process. 

The  majordomo  had  led  off  with  the 
first  captive,  but  no  sooner  was  his  espe- 
cial victim  separated  from  the  rest  than 
another  man  commenced  the  early  stages 
of  the  process  with  another  horse.  All 
through  the  day  the  work  went  on.  There 
were  on  hand  some  twenty  or  so  "  bronco" 
riders,  and  at  least  twice  that  number  of 
men  on  thoroughly  trained  horses. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  interesting 
but  not  altogether  a  pleasing  sight.  The 
work  seemed  rough,  even  to  cruelty  ;  and 
though  perhaps  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  horses  scarcely  amounted  to  positive 
pain,  the  unquestionably  great  discomfort 
must  have  been  tenfold  intensified  by  their 
frantic  terror.  This  is  but  one  of  several 
almost  equally  rough  and -ready  methods 
by  which  the  Mexican  breaks  the  wild 
horse  for  his  own  riding.  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  the  others  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
brutal. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  pro- 
portion of  horses  thus  broken  which  attain 
real  excellence  as  hacks  is  very  small,  but 
the  training  of  this  small  minority  is  very 
perfect.  I  have  myself  seen  a  large  steer 
lassoed  simultaneously  by  two  ^^  vacque- 
ros,"  one  upon  each  side — one  lassoing 
him  round  the  head,  another  round  the 
hind  legs.     Thus   they   threw  him    and 
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Btretched  him  upon  the  grass.  Then,  each 
attaching  the  end  of  his  '  *  riata' '  to  the 
horn  of  his  horse's  saddle,  they  both 
jumped  down  to  make  their  examination 
of  the  steer,  leaving  with  perfect  confidence 
the  horses  to  hang  back  on  their  haunches, 
and  by  thus  keeping  the  **  riatas*'  taut, 
keep  the  steer  stretched  helpless  on  the 
ground. 

I  spent  about  a  week  with  my  genial 
host  Mr.  Thompson  had  then  to  return 
to  his  high  municipal  duties  in  San  Ja- 
cinto ;  but  being  now  so  near  the  southern 
line  of  the  States,  I  determined  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
I  was  alone.  I  could  speak  but  few  words 
of  the  patois  Spanish  of  the  country.  My 
journey  had  all  the  charm  of  uncertainty 
as  to  its  issue. 

After  crossing  a  stream  called,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  Sweet  Water,  I  rode 
all  day  without  meeting  a  soul  over  a  coun- 
try destitute  of  any  sign  of  cultivation, 
and  of  the  poorest  and  most  desolate  as- 
pect. I  followed  a  tolerably  well-defined 
track,  leading  somewhat  away  from  the 
coast-line,  and  toward  sunset  struck  a  set- 
tlement of  some  half-dozen  houses,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  a  shanty 
comprising  a  liquor  saloon,  grocery  store, 
and  billiard-room.  Adjoining  the  saloon 
were  a  boarded  corral  and  a  stack  of  hay. 
I  succeeded  in  making  myself  sufficiently 
understood  to  gain  permission  to  turn  out 
my  horse  in  the  corral  and  give  him  some 
hay.  I  left  my  saddle-bags  and  blankets 
strapped  to  the  saddle,  which,  with  the 
bridle,  I  hung  on  the  fence.  Mv  gun  I 
took  with  me  to  the  porch  of  the  house. 
The  company  at  the  supper-table  consisted 
of  six  or  seven  of  quite  the  most  villain- 
ous>looking  ruffians  1  ever  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  set  eyes  on.  Unfortunately,  as 
they  spoke  Mexican-Spanish,  I  was  de- 
barred from  the  privilege  of  enjoying  their 
conversation. 

After  supper  we  sat  around  in  the  little 
porch.  It  was  a  heavenly  night  of  brill- 
iant moonlight.  I  could  see  my  horse, 
who  had  finished  his  feed  of  hay,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  crop  some  dessert  off  the 
short  grass.  Then  to  my  surprise  one  of 
the  party  addressed  me  in  very  f^  Eng- 
lish. 

**  Where  did  you  get  that  horse  ?"  he 
inquired,  pointing  to  him. 

1  told  him  where  I  had  purchased  him, 
ftnd  the  name  of  his  former  owner. 


**  Cannot  be,"  he  rejoined.  "This 
man,"  pointing  to  one  who  if  posuble 
looked  a  somewhat  blacker  villiun  than  the 
rest,  "  this  man  says  the  horse  is  his,  and 
that  it  was  stolen  from  him  last  year." 

I  intimated,  as  politely  as  possible,  that 
I  thought  the  gentleman  must  be  laboring 
under  a  mistake. 

My  answer  was  interpreted  to  the  claim- 
aut  of  the  horse,  who  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  look  of  injured  innocence 
that  was  quite  touching  to  witness.  His 
comrades,  however,  commenced  tracing  the 
horse's  brand  in  gigantic  outline  upon  the 
sand,  and  pointing  from  their  pictorial  de- 
sign to  the  injured  innocent  with  the  view 
of  making  me  understand  the  brand  to  be 
the  sign-manual  of  his  ownership. 

**  You  see,"  said  the  interpreter,  "  that 
is  my  friend's  brand,  and  all  these  gentle- 
men know  it  well." 

Clearly  I  was  in  the  hands  of  Philis- 
tines. I  held  my  peace  and  awaited  de- 
velopments. 

Since  I  said  nothing,  the  interpreter 
took  upon  himself  the  Christian  office  of 
mediator.  He  informed  me  that,  seeing 
that  I  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  ap- 
peared attached  to  the  horse,  the  cavalero 
(denoting  his  friend)  would  sell  him  to  me 
for  sixty  dollars. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  brave 
man,  and  I  set  a  considerable,  perhaps  ex- 
orbitant, value  on  my  own  life.  Never- 
theless, I  could  not  so  far  delude  myself 
as  to  believe  it  would  be  of  much  weight 
when  set  in  the  balance  by  these  gentle- 
men of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  against 
sixty  dollars. 

I  laughed  to  scorn  the  supposition  that 
I  could  be  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth, 
and  the  conference  concluded  with  an  ul- 
timatum on  the  part  of  the  interpreter  that 
on  the  morrow  I  should  be  summoned  be- 
fore the  incorruptible  and  inflexible  justice 
of  a  Mexican  law  court,  where  all  these 
gentlemen  would  combine  to  bear  against 
me  such  overwhelming  evidence  that  I 
must  infallibly  lose  my  horse,  could  I  not 
manage  to  collect  sufficient  dollars  to 
square  the  judge.  I  replied  that  I  coold 
of  course  have  no  objection  to  abiding  by 
the  laws  of  the  countiy. 

On  the  conclusion  of  our  parley  the  party 
commenced  a  game  of  mont6,  under  the 
stimulus  of  frequent  and  liberal  potations. 
At  a  moment  when  the  excitement  was  at 
its  highest  and  the  drinking  at  its  deepest 
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I  stole  out  unregarded  from  my  seat  in  the 
porch.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  hay- 
stack my  good  horse  came  up  to  me  and 
allowed  me  to  put  on  him  his  saddle  and 
hridle.  I  opened  the  corral  gate,  and 
jumping  into  the  saddle  gave  a  yell  of 
*' Good  by  !''  to  the  startled  mont6  play- 


ers. They  responded  to  my  greeting  with 
a  few  wild  revolver  shots  fired  after  me  at 
100  yards'  range  as  I  galloped  through  the 
moonlight,  and  about  9  a.m.  I  arrived, 
safe  and  sound,  in  the  land  of  the  free, 
under  the  sheltering  segis  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. — Longman*  i  Magazine, 
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Thk  students  of  the  Collegj  Esteri  at 
Rome  are  not  in  appearance  an  athletic  race. 
They  are  a  familiar  feature  of  the  Eternal 
City  as  they  promenade  somewhat  listless- 
ly its  thoroughfares  in  groups  of  two  and 
three,  attired  in  the  uniform  of  their  va- 
rious nationalities.  The  British  tourist, 
as  he  suna  himself  on  the  Pincian  Hill  on 
a  Snnday  morning  while  his  wife  and 
daughters  have  gone  to  the  English 
church  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  eyes  ask- 
ance what  hu  calls  their  monkish  garb, 
and  as  he  unfolds  his  Times  to  read  the 
correspondence  on  **  Compulsory  Athlet- 
ics'' he  devoutly  thanks  heaven  that  his 
young  barbarians  at  Harrow  and  Oxford 
are  not  as  these  students.  Even  to  the 
more  sympathetic  observer  these  pale 
seminarists  do  not  give  the  impression  of 
being  in  training  for  the  life  of  endurance 
which  the  main  body  of  the  Church  Mili- 
tant imposes  on  its  officers  wherever  sta- 
tioned, whether  in  the  slums  of  Westmin- 
ster or  in  the  fever-stricken  camps  of 
Tonkin  or  in  the  swamps  of  the  Zambesi 
river. 

Such  being  the  characteristic  of  these 
young  ecclesiastics,  the  proceedings  of  a 
group  of  them  surprised  me  not  a  little 
one  sunny  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1887 
on  the  flowery  greensward  of  the  Pamphilj 
Doria  gardens.  There,  in  an  open  space 
cleared  among  the  ilex  trees,  a  band  of 
them,  with  cassocks  turned  up,  were  en- 
gaged in  an  active  game.  Its  nimble 
niysteries  were  unfamiliar  to  English  eyes, 
but  the  scientific  manner  in  which  a  ball 
was  thrown  convinced  me  that  the  players 
were  no  foreigners.  It  is  an  ethnological 
fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  raoe  alone  is 
capable  of  propelling  a  missile  in  the 
method  known  as  **  shying."  The  young 
Wsraeli,  who  had  nothing  of  the  Anglo. 
Saxon  in  his  wonderful  nature,  gives  ex- 


pression to  this,  when  writing  to  his  father 
from  Malta  how  some  British  officers  play- 
ing rackets  had  struck  a  ball  to  where  he 
was  sitting,  and  how  he  picked  it  up  and 
requested  **  a  rifleman  to  forward  its  pas- 
sage, as  I  really  had  never  thrown  a  ball 
in  my  life."  There  was  no  need,  there- 
fore, to  accost  the  players  in  Italian  or  in 
French,  so,  to  my  question  to  one  of 
them,  '*  Pray  tell  me  who  yon  are  and 
what  you  are  doing  ?' '  was  made  the  an- 
swer in  the  unmistakable  intonation  of 
New  Entrland,  **  We  are  the  American 
College,  Sir,  and  we  are  playing  at  base- 
ball.'^ 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  a  typical  instance  of  the  intensely 
national  idiosyncrasy  of  that  great  branch 
of  the  Church  Universal  that  its  students 
sent  from  the  New  World  to  be  imbued 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Old  should  have 
been  playing  their  American  base-ball  be- 
neath the  very  shadow  of  St.  Peter's. 

On  the  shores  of  the  western  hemisphere 
nearest  to  Europe  the  first  conspicuous 
landmark  which  from  the  Atlantic  meets 
the  traveller's  eye  are  the  lofty  towers  of 
a  Catholic  cathedral.  Over  Newfound- 
land, the  outpost  of  the  North  American 
continent,  the  British  fiag  flies,  so  that 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  set 
up  the  massive  edifice  crowning  the  heights 
above  the  Narrows  of  St.  John's  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fathers,  who 
are  this  month  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  their  hierarchy  at  Baltimore,  in  the  city 
which  took  its  name  from  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  this  colony,  and  thence,  as  we 
travel  on  the  mainland  westward  for  3,000 
miles  till  the  Pacific  is  reached,  the  eccle- 
siastical provinces  into  which  the  vast  Do- 
minion of  Canada  is  divided  are  in  the 
same  case.     A  passing  glance,  therefore, 
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must  snffice  for  these  most  interestiDg  or- 
ganizations with  their  marked  distinctive 
featares. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  one 
half  of  the  busy  population  of  Newfound- 
land, and  they  to  a  man  are  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. The  French  rivals  of  these 
much-enduring  fishcr-folk  are  also  Catho- 
lics, but  they  are  only  summer  itinerants 
on  the  French  shore  which  they  occupy 
under  treaty  right,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
cod-fishing  season  they  retire  to  their  isl- 
ands of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  or  even 
recross  the  Atlantic  to  Brittany  for  the 
winter.  Consequently  there  is  not  one 
French  priest  in  the  island.  The  clergy 
who  work  under  that  wise  and  amiable 
Irishman  Bishop  Power  of  St.  John's  and 
his  colleagues  have  no  sinqcure.  Except- 
ing on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  the  inte- 
rior of  Newfoundland  is  uninhabited,  and 
the  clergy  have  to  minister  to  a  population 
scattered  over  a  rock-bound  coast  along 
which  fogs  and  icebergs  are  a  daily  peril 
of  their  parochial  voyagers.  These  serfs 
of  a  harsh  truck- system,  though  Ireland  is 
their  fatherland,  are  totally  unlike  the  Irish 
immigrants,  who  are  one  of  the  largest 
elements  of  the  population  throughout 
Greater  Britain,  such  as  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  Toronto  and  other  dioceses  of 
Upper  Canada. 

On  the  way  to  French  Canada  a  little 
settlement  is  passed  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  deserves 
a  word  of  mention.  The  counties  of  Pic- 
tou  and  Antigonish  on  the  north  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  resemble  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  inhabitants  can  speak  no 
English.  French,  however,  is  not  their 
tongue  but  Gaelic,  and  among  them  are 
found  a  probably  greater  number  of 
Gaelic-speaking  Catholic  Highlanders  than 
in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

The  fair  province  which  skirts  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  called  by  Fron- 
tenac  and  the  founders  of  Quebec  *^  La 
nouvelle  France,'*  but  Quebec  has  survived 
the  old  riginu  whose  impress  she  bears, 
and  now  is  the  only  bit  of  ^'  La  vieille 
France"  that  the  world  contains — '*  La 
vieille  France  in  its  most  refined,  Catholic, 
and  devout  age,"  as  Cardinal  Manning 
once  wrote  to  me«  There  are  quiet  towns 
in  France  such  as  Laon  and  Soissons, 
which  outwardly  have  an  old-world  look, 
but  in  the  beautiful  cathedrals  of  the  old 


twin  cities  of  i'Aisne  the  clergy  and  the 
Suisses  are  oftenest  the  only  men  who  as- 
sist at  High  Mass.  At  Quebec,  the  most 
nobly  planted  city  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, all  is  different.  The  Charch  is 
omnipresent.  The  view  of  the  gray  build- 
ings seen  from  one's  windows  takes  one 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  sight  of  a  daily  newspaper  scarcely 
removes  the  illusion,  for  the  little  French 
journal  under  its  **  Faits  divers"  announces 
a  miracle  which  topk  place  last  week  in  a 
neighboring  village,  and  in  an  ofiBcial  col- 
umn advertises  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation read  on  Sunday  by  the  car6  of  St 
Joseph  at  L^vis'upon  a  luckless  couple 
who  have  been  defying  Divine  hiw  and 
human  conventionality. 

Even  the  pastimes  of  the  faithfnl  are 
fashioned  according  to  the  ancien  rSgime, 
or,  at  all  events,  certain  modern  forms  of 
amusement  are  strictly  banned.  The 
Governor- General  is  in  residence  at  his 
summer  quarters,  and  the  maidens  of 
Quebec  implore  for  a  dispensation  for  a 
ball  at  the  Citadel.  All  in  vain  :  they 
are  sternly  referred  to  the  official  manual 
on  Les  darisei  et  Us  haUy  a  grim  little 
tract  which  commences  with  the  severe 
proposition  that  '*  La  danse  et  les  bals, 
comme  ils  se  font  ordinairement,  sont  nn 
scandale>  et  un  danger,"  and  under  the 
heading  of  *^  Les  danses  immodestes'* 
they  may  read  '*  sont  r6put6es  telles  les 
danses  modernes  connues  sous  les  noms 
de  Yalse,  Polka,  Galop,  Cancan  et  autres 
semblables."  It  must  not  from  this  be 
imagined  that  the  last  named  of  these 
*'*  danses  vives*'  is  a  usual  feature  of  the 
programmes  of  viceregal  or  other  polite 
festivities  in  Canada,  and  why  the  good 
cur6  of  N.D.  de  Quebec  should  have 
bracketed  it  with  the  other  less  volatile 
measures  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  the 
Highland  reel  was  danced  in  Lord  Lome's 
time,  and  was  mistaken  for  it ;  but  this 
is  only  conjecture.  At  all  events  the 
maidens  of  Quebec  refuse  to  be  consoled 
with  the  historical  fact  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  never  danced  the  polka. 

The  Church  in  Lower  Canada  not  only 
regulates  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the 
people,  but  it  directs  the  politics  of  the 
province.  That  it  represents  no  mere 
faction  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa  whenever 
the  Provincial  Assembly  legislates  on  the 
Church's    behalf.      The   Jesuits'  Estate* 
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Bill  gives  400,000  dollars  out  of  the 
treasary  to  the  Church  in  compensatioD 
for  the  property  of  the  society  which 
escheated  to  the  goverament  subsequent 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Order  by  Clem- 
ent XIV.  The  powerful  Orange  lodges 
of  Ontario  have  set  the  country  ablaze 
with  an  agitation  this  year,  which  has 
swept  out  of  sight  commercial  union,  the 
fisheries,  and  every  other  Canadian  ques- 
tion, urging  the  Dominion  Parliament  to 
recommend  the  veto  of  the  bill.  But  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  our  Canadian  Premier, 
himself  an  Orangeman,  is  the  nstutest 
statesman  on  the  American  continent,  and 
he  knows  that  in  French  Canada  the 
Oharch  and  the  people  are  one  and  indi- 
visible. Hence  in  the  Parliament  at  Ot- 
tawa, with  its  Protestant  majority  in  a 
house  of  over  200  members,  only  thir- 
teen could  be  found  to  vote  for  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  bill. 

Amid  the  bitter  strife  of  creeds  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Quebec  main- 
tains the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Protestant  minority  of  the  province  (which 
includes  most  of  the  wealthy  and  educated 
of  the  border  city  of  Montreal),  so  much 
so  that  it  has  been  seriously  suggested  in 
Protestant  quarters  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  minority  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  representative  institutions  in  Quebec 
were  abolished,  and  the  government  of 
the  province  invested  in  Cardinal  Tasch- 
ereau.  The  Jesuits  have  great  infinence  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  they  are  not  universally 
beloved  among  their  co-religionists,  but 
the  hold  which  both  the  person  and 
the  office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec 
has  upon  the  affection  and  imagination 
of  the  populace  is  daily  made  mani- 
fest The  scene  on  the  day  of  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Cardinal  after  his  return 
from  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  receive  the  scarlet  hat,  was  most 
memorable,  when,  amid  the  roar  of  artillery 
and  the  clang  of  bells,  he  gave  from  the 
balcony  of  uie  Basilica  the  benediction 
to  the  kneeling  multitude. 

Cardinal  Taschercau  is  not  a  mian  of  the 
people,  as  are  some  of  his  most  capable 
suffragans  and  colleagues.  Monseigneur 
Dnhamel,  the  able  and  refined  Archbishop 
of  Ottawa,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best 
type  of  habitant,  a  Canadian  in  everything, 
even  to  the  pronunciation  of  his  native 
language.  The  Cardinal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  courtly  French  prelate  of  the 


last  century.  A  visit  at  the  old  palace  is 
a  ceremony  of  some  solemnity.  The 
Vicar-General  P^re  Legar6  with  graceful 
urbanity  welcomes  the  visitor  in  a  sump- 
tuous chamber  hung  with  the  portraits  of 
the  occupants  of  the  see  of  Quebec  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  beginning 
with  Laval  and  St.  Yallier,  till  the  Cardi- 
nal enters,  in  his  lobes  of  scarlet  and  vio- 
let. For  an  hour  the  dignified  old  man 
discourses  in  the  stately  French  of  the 
last  century,  which  seems  alive  again. 
At  one  moment  his  talk  is  of  the  deca- 
dence of  the  times,  the  perniciousness  of 
modern  literature,  but  it  sounds  as  if  a 
prelate  of  old  France  were  deprecating 
the  growing  license  of  the  more  recent 
works  of  the  author  of  the  Henriade  or 
lamenting  that  Cr^billon's  dramas  were 
supplanting  the  masterpieces  of  Racine. 
The  only  inharmonious  note  is  the  modern 
costume  of  the  Cardinal's  visitor  :  for  the 
rest  the  scene  is  such  as  is  sometimes  por- 
trayed on  the  walls  of  the  Salon — it  is  Une 
audience  chez  son  Jaminence  sous  Louis 
Quime, 

I  have  lingered  too  long  in  the  fasci- 
nating region  of  Quebec,  but  Cardinal 
Taschereau  will  be  referred  to  again  in 
connection  with  Cardinal  Gibbons,  so  it 
is  as  well  to  give  some  slight  impression 
of  the  head  of  the  mother  Church  of 
America  and  of  his  surroundings. 

The  Church  in  Ontario  ha^  been  men- 
tioned, so,  hastening  westward,  we  will 
not  pause  until  the  great  lakes  are  passed 
and  Winnipeg  is  reached.  A  few  years 
hence  Manitoba  may  be  as  populous  as  Il- 
linois, but  at  present  the  work  of  the 
Church  is  chiefly  missionary  in  its  charac- 
ter. Archbishop  Tach^'s  suffragans  are 
Frenchmen,  not  French  Canadians,  and 
there  is  a  vast  dissimilarity  between  the 
domestic  habitants  of  Quebec  and  the 
half-breed  M6tis  of  the  North- West,  who 
are  by  degrees  giving  way  to  immigrant 
settlers  from  every  nation  of  Europe. 
Still  further  westward  we  go  to  the  Foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies,  where  the  venerable 
Pere  Lacombe  is  ending  his  days  among 
the  Indians  who  call  him  father.  The 
prairies  are  left  behind  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  are  entered.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  cars  thunder  through  the 
passes  twice  a  day,  but  ten  years  ago  they 
had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  no  white 
men,  with  one  exception.  As  the  train 
winds  through  the  magnificent  valley  of 
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the  Fraser,  here  and  there  on  monntain 
tops  may  be  seen,  black  against  the  sky,  a 
nide  cross  which  marks  an  Indian  burying- 
ground,  consecrated  in  these  solitudes  by 
the  missionaries  of  Rome. 

The  passage  over  English  territory  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  is  highly  interesting  as 
displaying  the  varied  capabilities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  greatest  or^niza- 
tions  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  British 
Empire  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  At 
each  stage  of  the  journey  the  Church  Uni- 
versal is  seen  justifying  its  title  of  Catho- 
licity by  its  adaptability  to  the  nature  and 
the  needs  of  each  varying  community. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  federated  under 
the  British  flag,  presents  within  its  limits 
differences  almost  as  marked  as  those 
which  distinguish  from  one  another  the 
States  of  Europe.  The  Church  of  Rome 
observes  precisely  the  same  ritual,  framed 
in  identical  language,  for  a  little  band  of 
Blackfeet  Indians  kneeling  in  a  log  hut 
in  the  far  west,  as  it  uses  for  a  French 
congregation  in  the  Basilica  at  Quebec  or 
for  the  Irish  immigrants  who  worship  in 
Toronto  Cathedra]  ;  but  the  Church  in 
Lower  Canada  differs  in  mode  of  thought 
and  manners  of  its  members  as  widely 
from  the  Church  in  Ontario  as  do  the 
Catholic  Catalonians  of  Barcelona  from 
the  Catholic  Flemings  of  Antwerp.  With, 
in  a  few  hours'  journey  from  Vancouver 
in  the  west  and  from  Montreal  in  the  east 
a  frontier  is  crossed  beyond  which  an  en- 
tirely different  state  of  things  is  found. 
The  American  nation,  though  sprung  from 
sources  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  are  com- 
pletely homogeneous  in  language,  in  senti- 
ment, and  in  economy  of  life.  The  New 
York  millionaire,  the  Texan  ranche-man, 
the  farmer  of  Vermont,  or  the  planter  of 
Louisiana  is  above  all  things  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  whether  his  ancestors 
were  British  or  Batavian,  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian,  whether  his  religion  be  Pa- 
pist or  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  or  Meth- 
odist, and  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  Union  are 
stamped  with  unmistakable  national  char- 
acteristics as  were  the  base-ball-playing 
seminarists  in  the  Pamphilj  Doria  gardens. 

Almost  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
Macaulay  wrote  :  **  There  is  not  and  there 
never  was  on  earth  a  work  of  human  policy 
so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."     In  the  inter- 


val, the  Holy  See  has  lost  its  sovereignty 
over  a  strip  of  Italian  territory  :  the  troops 
of  the  Empire  which  was  the  bastard  off- 
spring of  the  French  Revolution  no  longer 
garrison  the  Castle  of  St  Angeio,  but  the 
Church,  if  it  has  lost  the  tempord  sway  of 
a  province,  has  gained  spiritual  dominion 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  bv 
the  indirect  agency  of  the  chief  Protestant 
race  of  the  world. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  most  vig- 
orous race  which  the  world  has  ever  seen 
is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  im- 
posing the  English  lan^age  on  all  peoples 
with  which  it  intermingles — not  by  con- 
quest, as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
man colonies,  not  by  penal  coercion,  as  in 
that  of  the  French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape, 
whose  language  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Boers,  butsimply  by  contact.     The  Amer- 
ican nation  affords  the  great  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  process.     In  the  British  Em- 
pire it  is  being  carried  out,  though  less 
conspicuously  ;  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  probably  less  than  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  purely  British  descent, 
it  is  so  complete  that  the  grandchildren  of 
Germans  wno  spoke  no  word  of  English 
will,  talk  to  an  Englishman  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan literature  as  '^  our  common  inher- 
itance.''    It  mav  be  urged  that  the  lush 
Catholics  have  done  as  much  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons   in   making    English    the    lingua 
franca  of  half  the  world's  surface.     This 
is  in  a  sense  true,  but  the  Irish  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  colonizing  race.     The 
Irish,  like  the  Germans,  are  splendid  set- 
tlers, and  Greater  Britain  would  have  been 
a    comparatively    small    domain    without 
their  prolific  aid  ;  but  since  tne  days  when 
Spain  and  Portugal  made  South  America 
a  Catholic    continent,   the    Anglo-Saxon 
race  alone  has  founded  colonies  success- 
fully.    The  Catholic  countries  of  Europe 
have  ceased  to  colonize,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  not  suffered  thereby.     Such  is 
her  marvellous  vitality  and  energy  that  in 
these  last  fifty  years    she  has  made  prog- 
ress in  English-speaking  countries,  which 
perhaps  in  the  end  will  be  of  greater  mo- 
ment than  all  her  previous  achievements, 
establishing  herself  in  the  newest  colonies 
founded  by  Protestant  England,  and  ex- 
tending her  sway  within  that  part  of  the 
North    American    continent    which    two 
centuries  earlier  was  colonized  by  Protes- 
tant Englishmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  taken  to  task, 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  for  his  recent 
prediction  in  Paris,  that  a  century  hence 
the  American  nation  will  be  **  the  great 
organ  of  the  powerful  Briti^  tongue." 
We  are  all  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  future  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  fraught  with  anxious  uncer- 
tainty, whereas  the  pathway  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  is  unobstructed  and  clear, 
and  it  seems  to  be  humanly  certain  that  in 
less  than  a  hundred  years'  time  it  will  be 
the  most  populous  civilized  nation  of  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  in  material  pros- 
perity. Its  difficulties  ahead,  which  are 
remarked  by  its  men  of  foresight  and  by 
outside  critics,  are  not  such  as  are  likelv  to 
interfere  with  either  of  those  consumma- 
tions. Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  a  century 
hence  was  600, 000, 000.  Although  we  are 
familiar  with  similar  prodigious  figures  in 
reference  to  the  teeming  hordes  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  myriads  in  connection 
with  Western  civilization,  still  less  of 
such  numbers  being  gathered  together  in 
one  nation,  speaking  our  own  English  lan- 
guage. If  the  greatness  of  nations  is  to  be 
gauged  merely  by  population  and  commer- 
cial prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
America  is  fated  to  take  the  foremost  place 
among  nations,  but  it  will  only  be  set  up 
in  that  high  place  when  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World,  with  their  literature  and  his- 
toric traditions,  shall  have  abdicated  their 
position  by  consenting  to  the  doctrine  that 
numbers  and  material  wealth  alone  consti- 
tute the  greatness  of  a  State. 

In  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  American  nation  we  have, 
then,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenom- 
ena it  is  possible  to  conceive — the  con- 
tact of  the  most  venerable  and  powerful 
organization  of  the  old  order  with  the 
most  advanced  and  prosperous  community 
of  the  new.  In  all  the  varied  history  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  she  has  never  had  the 
experience  which  in  the  United  States  she 
has  encountered  during  the  hundred  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  American 
hierarchy.  In  the  Old  World  the  old  civ- 
ilization has  grown  up  side  by  side  with 
her,  and  there  is  no  page  of  the  history  of 
Europe  which  is  not  marked  with  the 
Fisher's  seal.  Nor  has  her  activity  been 
confined  to  the  civilized  places  of  the 
earth.  On  virgin  soil  she  has  worked  with 
self-denying  enterprise  in  every  quarter  of 
Nxw  Skbhs.— You  L.,  No.  6.  60 


the  globe,  and  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  great  American  conti- 
nent is  the  record  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and 
the  other  missionary  pioneers  of  Rome. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  Church  finds 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  civilization,  of 
the  highest  type  as  regards  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  material  comfort  through 
all  classes,  though  imperfect  by  reason  of 
the  nation  never  having  passed  through 
the  discipline  of  youth  to  its  precocious 
manhood,  since  in  America  there  has  been 
no  slow  development  from  barbarism 
through  mediffividism  to  a  ripe  civilization. 
The  Church  which  in  the  Old  World  has 
assisted  at  the  birth  and  death  of  empires 
and  principalities — crowning  kings,  upset- 
ting dynasties,  and  hastening  revolutions 
—here  in  the  New  World,  amid  a  trans- 
planted society,  knows  nothing  of  treaties 
and  frontiers,  nothing  of  wars  of  succes- 
sion and  State  intrigue.  It  is  in  America 
that  she  seems  to  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing  the  admonition  of  her 
Pounder,  ^'  Regnum  meura  non  eat  de  hoc 
mundo." 

Americans  of  culture  frequently  lament 
that  theirs  is  not  a  land  of  lofty  ideals. 
Perhaps  no  nation — as  a  nation — has  a  high 
ideal ;  but  in  England  and  France  and 
Germany  (though  this  is  no  golden  age  of 
literature)  we  have  teachers  who  take  us 
out  of  the  traffic  of  the  market  place.  In 
America,  unfortunately,  literature  seems 
almost  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The 
brilliant  band  of  New  Englanders,  most  of 
whom  came  out  from  Harvard  College,  has 
nearly  disappeared,  and  few  successors  are 
forthcoming.  The  blight  which  has  fallen 
on  American  authorship  seems  like  a*  nem- 
esis for  the  iniquitous  copyright  law?, 
which  are  a  remarkable  expression  of  the 
lack  of  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  a  new  experience  in 
exerting  her  influence  among  this  too 
shrewd,  too  practical,  too  prosperous  peo- 
ple, the  most  characteristic  offspring  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Men  may  disap- 
prove the  methods  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  discredit  her  beliefs,  but  few  will  deny 
that  her  ideal  is  the  most  perfect  ever  set 
before  the  human  race. 

The  American  nation,  again,  is  lacking 
in  tradition.  The  soil  of  the  United  States 
— K)r,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  it — has  an 
independent  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  only  inherit  it 
by  adoption.     American  art  seems  to  have 
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exhausted  itRelf  in  pictorial  reprcEentatioiis 
of  Generals  Bargojne  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  humiliating  situations  ;  but  few  of  the 
ancestors  either  of  the  painters  of  histori- 
cal pictures  or  of  the  patriots  who  deliver 
Fourth  of  July  orations  bled  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  on  the  side  of  the  colonists. 
When  the  capitulations  at  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown  took  place,  they  were  passing 
their  boyhood  as  compatriots  of  Robert 
Emmet,  and  hearing  how  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  had  been  wounded  by  the  Amer- 
ican rebels  at  Eutaw  Springs,  or  were 
watching  the  last  days  of  their  monarch, 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  growing  up  to 
be  the  foes  of  the  French  allies  of  young 
America. 

These  are  some  of  the  attributes  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  to  bestow  upon 
the  American  nation.  In  return,  that  great 
people  is  investing  the  Church  with  an  en- 
dowment of  greater  magnitude  than  the 
most  hopeful  enthusiast  for  the  spread  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize 
Christendom.  Of  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope which  have  influenced  civilization, 
English,  for  historical  causes,  has  been 
spoken  by  fewer  Roman  Catholics  than  any 
other  tongue.  English  speaking  Catholics 
have  been  a  comparatively  small  body,  the 
majority  of  whom,  as  recently  as  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  persons  actually  bom  in  Ire- 
land. The  growth  of  the  American  nation, 
as  the  largest  organ  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  completely  changing  the  position 
of  our  tongue  among  the  millions  who  fol- 
low the  faith  of  Rome.  The  expansion  of 
England  in  her  colonies  is  assisting  toward 
this  remarkable  issue,  but  the  United  States 
is  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about 
the  result,  which  men  of  this  generation 
will  live  to  see,  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
having  a  greater  number  of  its  active  mem- 
bers speaking  English  than  any  other  liv- 
ing language. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  one  of  the 
great  influences  which  regulate  the  conduct 
of  a  nation  without  expressing  some  opin- 
ion upon  the  people,  I  should  like,  though 
perhaps  needlessly,  to  disclaim  any  spirit 
of  censoriousness  in  my  necessarily  imper- 
fect observations.  Americans  are  said  to 
be  hyper-sensitive  with  regard  to  English 
criticism,  and  small  wonder  if  they  are  so, 
considering  the  de  haul  en  has  tone  as- 
sumed by  many  of  our  countrymen  when 
speaking  or  writing  about  American  insti- 


tutions. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sronll 
section  of  American  society  which,  by  it» 
singular  admiration  for,  and  imitation  of, 
what  is  least  laudable  in  English  manners 
and  customs,  lays  itself  out  as  the  object 
of  British  patronizing  airs,  but  the  nn- 
worthier  forms  of  Anglomania  do  not 
count  for  much  in  a  population  of  aixty 
millions.  There  are  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  are  more  willing  than  are 
Americans  to  discuss  with  outsiders  their 
own  foibles  and  to  listen  with  generous  en- 
durance to  strictures  upon  them,  provided 
their  critics  approach  the  subject  as  ama- 
teurs of  human  nature,  and  not  with  that 
air  of  superiority  which  noay  be  the  secret 
of  England's  greatness,  but  which  also  ia 
the  secret  of  our  being  the  best-hated  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

My  impression  is  that  Americans  are 
much  less  tolerant  of  criticism  from  their 
countrymen  than  from  strangers.  Bishop 
Potter's  great  sermon  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Washington's  inauguration, 
which  came  like  a  warning  peal  of  thunder 
amid  the  crackle  of  the  centennial  fire- 
works, was  received  as  a  thunderstonn 
would  be  by  a  holiday  crowd  assembled 
for  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  it  is  said,  would,  if  recognized  at 
Schenectady,  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
survivors  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Ezra  B. 
'  Miller  a  reception  similar  to  that  experi- 
enced at  Tarascon  by  a  luckless  commis 
voyageuTf  who  registered  his  name  at  the 
**  Empereurs'*  as  A.  Daudet,  and  was 
chivied  to  the  station  and  almost  into  the 
Rhone  by  the  outraged  comrades  of  the 
immortal  Tartarin.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
— **  We  still  had  Thyrsis  then'' — gave  less 
offence  by  his  own  comments  on  things 
American  than  he  caused  by  quoting  from 
Emerson,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture 
at  Boston  on  the  philosopher  of  Concord, 
the  presumably  well-known  sentence, 
*'  great,  intelligent,  sensual,  avaricious 
America  ;"  but  it  was  whispered  that  the 
culture  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  said  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  murmuring  snatches  of 
Emerson  in  its  sleep,  actually  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  passage  as  an  excerpt  from  their 
master. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1887,  when  the 
students  of  the  American  College  were 
playing  their  national  game  in  sight  of  the 
Vatican,  grave  events  were  taking  place 
within  its  walls,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  Church   in    the    United  States. 
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Cardinal  Gibbons  was  in  Rome.  In  the 
Jane  of  the  previoas  year  he  had  been 
created  cardinal,  and  his  presence,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  invested  with  his  title 
and  the  red  berretta,  was  causing  the  live- 
liest curiosity  among  the  American  toorists 
wintering  in  the  Holy  City.  There  was  a 
lady  from  Chicago  (Chibago  people  de- 
clared that  she  came  from  St.  Louis)  whose 
gratification  at  having  seen  the  new  Car- 
Sinai  knew  no  bounds.  * '  He  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  citisens/'  she  re- 
narked,  **  and  is  the  author  of  the  best 
book  about  Rone,  anyway,  and  I'm  going 
right  away  to  the  store  in  the  Piazia  di 
Spagna,  to  see  if  they  have  gotten  a  Tauch- 
nits  copy  of  his  Decline  ^nd  Fall  of  the 
RomoM  Umpire. ' ' 

To  stimulate  the  taste  for  bibliography 
of  his  western  compatriots  was  not,  how- 
ever, even  the  ulterior  object  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons's  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  7th  of 
Jane,  1686,  two  scarlet  hats  were  assigned 
to  North  America,  the  head  of  the  Cana- 
dian hierarchy  being  called  to  the  Sacred 
College  OQ  the  same  day  as  the  Primate 
of  the  United  States.  Some  mooUis  later 
an  event  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  took  place  when  two  princes 
ef  the  Church  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  one  vessel.  The  voyage  together  of  the 
two  cardinals  on  the  French  paoket  from 
New  York  to  Havre  was  a  most  dramatic 
utaation,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them  was 
abont  to  make  his  official  visit  to  Rome  the 
occasion  for  moving  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office  to  rescind  a  decree  which 
it  had  pronounced  »t  the  instance  of  the 
other.  Two  archiepiscopal  travelling  com- 
panions surely  never  found  themselves  in 
SQch  a  remarkable  position  :  regarding  one 
another  with  sentiments  of  affectionate  re- 
spect, equal  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
and  of  equal  authority  in  her  C9uncils, 
sammoned  to  Rome  to  receive  the  highest 
reward  in  her  gift  (save  the  triple  tiara), 
these  powerful  chiefs  of  neighboring  hier- 
archies were  about  to  approach  the  Holy 
Office  with  petitions  of  irreconcilable  tenor. 
The  Archbishop  of  Quebec's  mission  was 
im  easier  one  than  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  Cardinal  Taschereau  had 
only  to  advise  the  Supreme  Congregation 
to  follow  out  tradition  by  adherino^  to  a 
delivered  judgment.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
bad  undertaken  the  prodigious  task  of 
moving  the  Holy  See  to  go  back  upon  its 
own  decision. 


A  month  before  the  two  Arehbishops 
were  created  Cardinals,  there  was  read  i^ 
all  the  churches  of  Lower  Canada  the  fol- 
lowing ^'  mandement,"  issued  by  Monseig- 
neur  Taschereau  : — 

Having  learned  that  the  delegates  of  a  soci- 
ety known  fteuthe  Knights  of  Labor  hav«  tried 
to  reorait  ftiembers  in  parts  of  this  province, 
we  deem  it  our  daty,  brethren,  to  put  you  on 
yonr  guard  against  it,  and  mark,  we  do  not 
speak  in  our  own  name,  bat  in  thai  of  the 
Holy  See,  whose  advice  we  have  sought.  In 
October  1885  we  sent  to  Rome  an  anthentie 
copy  of  the  rules  and  oonstitntions  of  that 
society.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 
having  examined  them  with  all  due  preoan- 
tion,  sent  us  this  answer,  which  should  be  for 
you  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct,  and  keep 
you  away  from  the  Society  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  :— ^'  On  account  of  the  principles,  or- 
ganization, and  statutes  of  Uie  Knights  of  La- 
bor, that  association  is  to  be  relegated  among 
those  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Holy  See.  '* 

Archbishop  Gibbons  at  once  grasped  the 
importance  of  this  proceeding.  He  sum- 
moned to  Baltimore  a  Commission  of  the 
Archbishops  of  the  United  States,  which 
decided  by  ten  voices  to  two  that  neither 
justice  nor  prudence  demanded  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
sixty  out  of  the  remaining  sixty-three  bish- 
ops expressed  the  same  opinion.  The  two 
Archbishops  who  voted  for  condemnation 
are  prelates  of  exemplary  piety,  but  neither 
of  them  can  be  considered  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  modem  movement.  One  of 
them,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis,  was  consecrated  to  that  see  half  a 
century  ago,  when  the  Missouri  was  the 
boundary  of  the  far  west,  remote  from 
civilization.  The  other,  the  Spanish 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  has  for  his  dio- 
cese the  wild  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
which  supports  only  thirty-six  secular 
priests,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Spaniards 
or  Mexicans. 

In  February  1887,  after  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons's arrival  in  Rome  he  presented  to 
Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  Prefect  of  the  Prop- 
aganda, a  memorandum  which  is  one  of 
the  most  statesmanlike  documents  ever 
penned  by  an  American,  and  which  takes 
a  much  wider  scope  of  the  questions  in- 
volved than  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
legality  of  any  given  organization.  A  few 
quotations  translated  from  this  lengthy 
memorial  must  suffice.  The  Cardinal, 
with  thoroughly  American  sentiment,  re- 
marks that  an  organization  the  head  of 
which  has  been  called  into  conference  by 
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the  Preatdent  of  the  United  States  caimot 
be  deemed  hostile  to  aathoritj.  lie  then 
declares  that  the  power  of  monopolies  in 
America  has  made  organized  opposition 
necessary,  and  that  ''it  is  not  only  the 
right  of  workingmen  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  entire 
people  to  assist  them  in  finding  a  remedy 
tor  the  dangers  with  which  civilization  and 
social   order  are  menaced  by  avaiice,  op- 

Eressionn  and  corruption."  Association, 
e  says,  is,  ^'  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  our  country,"  and  ha  discards  as 
'^  neither  possible  nor  necessary  in  our 
country"  the  idea  of  fraternities  under  the 
supervision  of  priests  taking  the  place  of 
purely  industrial  organizations  >v herein 
Catholics  and  Protestants  meet  on  a  com- 
n^n  footing,  which  intermingling  consti- 
tutes no  danger  to  religion  ;  *''  the  only 
grave  danger  would  arise  from  the  aliena- 
tion of  her  ehildren  from  the  Church, 
which  nothing  would  occasion  more  cer- 
tainly than  imprudent  condemnation. '^ 
After  some  remarks  on  the  ethics  of 
strikea  and  tha  nselessness  of  hoping  that 
violence  ean  always  be  avoided  in  them, 
th/e  Cardinal  proceeds  : — 

It  is  the  pari  of  Christian  prudence  to  con- 
vert  into  a  legitiinafce,  peaoefnl,  and  beneficial 
competition  that  which  a  conrse  of  repellent 
severity  would  turn  into  a.  latent  volcano  such 
as  society  fears  and  the  Church  deplores  in 
Europe.  On  this  point  I  strongly  insist  be- 
cause my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  so. 
cial  condition  of  our  country  profoundly  con- 
irincea  me  thai  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
question  which  not  only  concerns  tiie  aghta 
of  the  working  classes,  who  ought  to  be  spe- 
cially dear  to  the  Church  sent  by  our  Divine 
Master  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  but 
one  which  involves  the  most  fundamental  in- 
terests of  the  Church  and  of  human  society  in 
the  future.  Every  one  who  ponders  well  the 
ways  along  which  Divine  Providence  is  guid- 
ing contemporary  history  must  recognize  the 
important  part  which  the  power  of  the  people 
is  playing  and  will  play.  .  .  .  Hitherto  our 
connt^  has  presented  Uie  picture  of  true 
democracy  seeking  the  general  prosperity  by 
means  of  sound  principles  and  social  order. 
To  preserve  this  admirable  state  of  things  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  religion  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  affections  of  the  multi- 
tude. As  Cardinal  Manning  has  well  said, 
"In  the  future  era  the  Church  will  have  to 
deal  not  with  Princes  and  Parliaments  but 
with  the  masses."  ...  Of  all  the  glorious 
titles  earned  by  the  Church  there  is  none 
which  gives  it  greater  influence  than  that  of 
Friend  of  the  People.  Surely  in  our  demo- 
cratic nation  this  is  the  title  wl  ich  is  winning 
for  the  Catholic  Church  not  only  the  enthusi- 
astic devotion  of  millions  of  her  children,  but 


the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  oar  citizens 
whatever  their  religious  belief.  ...  As  the 
great  questions  of  the  future  will  not  be  those 
of  war,  of  eommevoe,  or  of  finance,  but  social 
questions  which  relate  to  the  bettmng  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses,  it  is  of  sovereign  im 
portance  for  the  Church  to  be  found  invariably 
and  firmly  ranged  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

The  memorial  concludes  with  an  elo- 

2Qent  recapitulation  of   the  dangers  the 
Ihnrch  will  incur  if  she  adheres  to  ''the 
easy  conrse"  of  condemning    this  bbor 
organiaation,  not  the  least  being  '^  the  ac- 
cusation of  being  *  nnamerican,'  that  is  to 
say,  foreign   to  onr  national  sentiment — 
the  most  powerfnl  arm  the  enemies  of  the 
Chnreh  can   direct    against    her."    The 
Holy  See  will  be  regarded  not  as  a  pater- 
nal  power  but  as  an  unjust  and  tyrannical 
authority,  while  the  social  agitation  will 
last  as  long  as  there  are  ilia  to  remedy. 
The  forms  of  orgaoiaationa  are  necessarily 
only  temporary.     To  strike  at  one  of  the» 
would  be  to  embark  upon  a  war  without 
system  and  without  end.     The  American 
people  regard  with  calm  the  progress  of 
the  social  straggle,  and  *'  to  speak  out 
with  the  frankness  imposed  on  me  by  my 
office,  both  prudence  snggesta  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Church  demands  that  we  should 
not  offer  to  America  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
tection  which  she  neither  asks  for  nor 
thinks  she  has  need   of."     As    is  well 
known,  the  resalt  was  that  Cardinal  Gib* 
bons  indnced  the  Holy  See  to  take  the  un- 
precedented conrse  of  revoking  a  sentence 
which  had  been  recorded  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Primate  of  another  hierarchy, 
a  re-decision   which    appears    the  more 
remarkable  the  more  the  Cardinal's  argu- 
ments are  weighed,  revealing  as  they  do  tt 
opportunism  of  a  type  more  advanced  and 
enlightened  than  the  Church  has  had  the 
credit  of  sympathizing  with. 

Near  the  old  manor  house  where  enee 
lived  Charles  Carroll,  the  latest  survivor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  kinsman  of  John  Carroll,  the 
first  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
among  the  verdant  woods  and  pastures  of 
Maryland  stands  a  college  directed  by  a 
staff  of  Solpician  fathers.  Daring  one  of 
my  visits  to  Baltimore,  one  of  these  good 
French  priests,  a  Rfemois  by  birth,  delight- 
ed to  see  a  traveller  who  was  familiar  iHth 
tiie  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Biarne,  confided 
to  me  thexQ^trast  he  had  experienced  b^ 
tween  the  solemn  ceremony  attending  •& 
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aadience  tt  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at 
Reims  and  the  kindly  welcome  the  hum- 
blest priest  was  certain  of  receiving  from 
the  great  American  Cardinal  at  his  **  Resi- 
dence. ' '  The  ol  d-f ashi  oned  unpretentious 
house,  where  a  good  deal  of  the  world's 
history  is  being  moulded,  would  be  scorn- 
ed by  one  of  those  sleek  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  sleekness  who  fatly  flourish  in 
certain  American  cities.  For  all  that, 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  has  a  dignity 
which  Fifth  Avenue  will  never  attain  to. 
Beacon  Street,  overlooking  Boston  Com- 
mon, is  in  the  springtime  more  beautiful, 
but  there  is  an  air  of  distinction  not  found 
in  any  other  thoroughfare  in  the  United 
States  in  the  street  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  royal  husband  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
in  whose  honor  Maryland  was  named. 
Baltimore  itself  was  called  after  an  English 
title  which  became  extinct  years  before 
two-thirds  of  our  present  peerage  existed, 
and  its  old  world  associations  are  not  in- 
appropriate for  the  headquarters  in  the 
new  world  of  the  Church  which  ie  here 
initiating  a  work  undreamed  of  by  Cecil 
Calvert,  or  the  daughter  of  Marie  de'  Med- 
ici, if  the  future  of  their  faith  ever  exer- 
cised the  minds  of  those  seventeenth*cen- 
tary  Catholics. 

A  walk  with  the  Cardinal  through  the 
tranquil  streets  of  the  residential  quarter 
of  Baltimore  gives  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  affection  with  which  the  Monumental 
City  regards  its  distinguished  son  who 
was  baptiaed  and  ordained  in  the  Cathedral 
over  which  he  now  presides.  Though 
Mwyland  is  a  Roman  Catholic  stronghold 
there  is  a  vast  Protestant  population  in  its 
great  commercial  capital,  yet,  as  the 
Cardinal  passes  idong,  nearly  every  hat  is 
doffed  to  the  simple  citizen  who  has  made 
a  greater  impression  on  European  policy 
than  any  American  of  his  generation. 
One  day  last  spring  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  congregation  streaming  out 
of  a  church,  the  architecture  of  which  the 
Cardinal  drew  my  attention  to,  while  he 
responded  to  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 
I  naturally  concluded  that  they  were  his 
own  people,  but  no,  he  explained,  **  they 
are  our  Episcopalian  friends."  The  de- 
termined prelate  who  was  strong  enough 
to  lead  the  Vatican  to  reverse  its  own  de- 
cision has  nothing  of  narrow  arrogance  in 
his  gentle  nature,  which  loves  to  live  in 
charity  with  all  men.  In  his  popular  ex- 
position of  Catholic  doctrine,  "  Faith  of 


our  Fathers,"  of  which  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in 
thirteen  years,  though  it  is  a  controversial 
work,  the  Protestant  sects  are  nowbere 
offensively  referred  to  as  heretics  or  schis- 
matics, but  as  ''  my  dissenting  brethren." 

The  delicate  youthfulness  of  the  Car- 
dinal's countenance  makes  it  difficult  to 
realise  that  he  was  a  Bishop  twenty-one 
years  ago.  A  year  later,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-five,  he  attended  the  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  and  was  one  of  the  minority 
which  voted  against  the  promulgation  of 
the  Definition  of  Infallibility.  I  have 
heard  him  quote  the  impressive  peroration 
of  Cardinal  Simor,  the  Primate  of  Hun- 
gary, in  his  speech  opposing  its  adoption, 
*^  Hannibalis  exercitus  ad  portas  Romse 
Stat ;  equorum  strepitum  audio,"  pro- 
phetic words  which  were  uttered  a  few 
months  before  the  troops  not  of  a  foreiga 
invader  but  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  at 
the  Porta  Pia. 

On  the  question  of  Chnrch  and  State  the 
Cardinal  holds  the  view  practically  univer- 
sal among  Americans  of  all  creeds,  that 
the  Church  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
State  control,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
voluntary  support.  He  relates  how,  dur- 
ing the  Second  Empire,  ho  once,  on  his 
way  from  Rome,  visited  the  Bishop  of 
Annecy  in  Savoy.  '*  I  was  struck  with 
the  splendor  of  his  palace,  and  saw  a  sen- 
tinel at  the  door,  placed  there  by  the 
French  Government  as  a  guard  of  honor. 
But  the  venerable  Bishop  soon  disabused 
me  of  my  favorable  impressions.  He  told 
me  he  was  in  a  state  of  gilded  slavery  ; 
*'  I  cannot,'  said  he,  '  build  a  sacristy  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  government.'  I 
never  wish  to  see  the  day  when  the  Chnrch 
will  invoke  or  receive  government  aid  to 
bnild  our  churches  or  to  pay  our  clergy  : 
in  proportion  as  State  patronage  would 
increase,  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  faith- 
ful would  diminish." 

The  biographer  of  Father  Damien,  with 
all  his  sympathy  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
gives,  as  one  reason  for  his  dissent  from 
her  communion,  that  she  disconrages  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  an  im- 
pression shared  by  most  Englishmen  who 
passed  their  childhood  twenty  years  ago 
or  more.  Mr.  Clifford  ought  to  have 
heard  with  me  a  sermon  preached  last 
March,  of  the  tenor  of  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  wiH 
give  some  idea  : — 
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Cardinal  Gibbons  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
yesterday  morning  the  first  of  the  sermons  he 
is  going  to  deliver  on  Sundays  in  Lent.  His 
subject  was  "Beading  the  Bible/' to  which 
he  strongly  urged  his  hearers  to  give  some 
minutes  at  least  every  day.  After  instancing 
St.  Augustine's  and  other  conspicuous  oon- 
versions,  which  resulted  from  hearing  passages 
in  the  Word  of  Gk>d  spoken,  he  proceeded  : 
"  St.  Charles  Borromeo  says, '  The  Bible  ought 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  priest. '  I  say  it  ought 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  laity,  too.  What  is 
good  for  us  is  good  for  you.  God  forbid  we 
should  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  should  be 
lonely  there  without  you,  shepherds  without 
their  flocks.  We  ought  not  to  have  a  monop- 
oly of  religion,  holiness,  and  goodness,"  etc., 
etc. 

There  was  one  expression  in  this  sermon 
which  struck  me,  as  the  Cardinal  made 
use  of  it  more  than  once,  the  words 
'*  spiritnai  profession"  in  contexts  where 
^'  priestly  office"  was  the  almost  obvioue 
phrase  and  would  certainly  have  been 
chosen  by  a  Ritualistic  curate,  as  in  the 
sentence,  **  In  season  and  out  of  season  I 
am  by  the  apostle  bidden  to  exhort  vou  by 
virtue  of  my  spiritual  profession.''  His 
life  and  teaching  are  a  protest  a^inst  sac- 
erdotal pretension.  On  the  morning  of 
my  last  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  he 
had  just  returned  from  an  Ordination,  and 
he  said  to  me,  ''  I  have  been  warning  my 
young  priests  not  to  think  that  the  putting 
on  of  a  cassock  means  the  putting  off  of 
one's  humanity,"  just  as  in  *'  Faith  of  our 
Fathers"  he  had  written,  '*  Should  a  priest 
consider  himself  greater  than  other  men 
because  he  exercises  such  authority  f  Far 
from  it ;  he  ought  to  humble  himself  be- 
neath others  when  he  reflects  to  what 
weak  hands  are  assigned  such  tremendous 
powers." 

As  the  Cardinal  has  declared  to  the  laity 
in  the  name  of  the  priesthood  that  '*  It  is 
our  earnest  wish  that  every  word  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  imprinted  on  your  memory 
and  on  your  heart,"  it  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent memorial  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
American  Hierarchy  if  the  assembled 
Bishops  would  move  the  Holy  See  to  per- 
mit them  to  supervise  an  American  edition 
of  the  Bible  to  supersede  the  Donay  trans- 
lation. The  English  Authorized  Version 
has  become  such  an  integral  portion  of 
English  literature  that  the  most  powerful 
Church  is  handicapped  among  English- 
speaking  people  in  not  using  its  phraseol- 
ogy. There  are  a  score  or  two  of  pas- 
sages which  would  need  emendation  for 
doctrinal    reasons,   but    the  rest    of  the 


Anglica  versio  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
might  appropriate  with  great  advantage  to 
herself  without  the  surrender  of  a  shred  of 
doctrine.  There  are  hundreds  of  verses  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  hundreds  of  Biblical 
names,  which  in  our  authorized  form  have 
passed  into  the  every-day  language  and  lit- 
erature of  the  people — perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  in  America  even  than  in  England  : 
most  of  the  classical  passages  have  precise- 
ly identical  meanings  in  their  equivalents 
in  the  Douay  Bible,  but  in  that  versioB 
they  are  as  uncouth  and  unfamiliar  as  are 
proper  names  like  Achab,  Assuerus, 
Aman,  and  Mardochai.  The  Catholic 
Church  in  America  has  adopted  one  de- 
testable institution  from  the  Protestant 
churches  in  England — the  pew  system, 
which  is  as  inappropriate  in  a  democratic 
country  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  great  Church  of  the  peo- 
ple. Why  not  restore  that  Protestant  in- 
stitution to  the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of 
American  Protestants  (for  the  English 
Church  is  discarding  it),  and  take  in  ex- 
change the  noblest  translation  ever  made 
in  the  days  before  translation  was  a  lost 
art,  which  is  in  truth  the  common  heritage 
of  all  English-speaking  people  ? 

An  able  writer,  quoting  Bishop  YanghaB 
of  Salf  ord,  has  recently  remarked  upon  the 
debt  which  the  Church  of  Rome  owes  to 
the  Irish,  in  whose  brogue  her  services  are 
recited  all  over  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
the  immigrant  Irish  have  done  a  great 
propagandist  work,  but  no  graver  mistake 
could  be  made  than  that  of  supposing 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is 
merely  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
Much  misapprehension  as  to  things  Amer- 
ican is  caused  by  travellers  forming  their 
judgments  from  what  they  see  in  New 
York,  which  is  emphatically  not  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  United  States  for  the  reason 
that  in  no  other  city  does  the  immigrant 
population  remain  unassimilated  so  long. 
Visitors  sometimes  leave  New  York  with 
the  idea  that  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  is  represented  by  Tanmiany  Hall, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  that  in- 
stitution ;  but  if  they  went  down  town  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Church  of  St 
Antony  of  Padua,  they  might  equally  well 
imagine  that  the  Church  in  America  is  ex- 
clusively Italian,  and  in  another  quarter 
they  would  find  German  priests  serving 
German  congregations.  The  unceasing 
flow  of  immigration  makes  New  York  the 
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least  Ajnerican  city  of  the  United  States  ; 
bat  throughout  the  Union  the  grandchil- 
dren of  men  born  in  Westmeath  or  in 
^Vestphalia  are  as  thoroughly  American  as 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ladies  who 
**  refused  George  Washington,"  who,  from 
the  number  of  their  progeny,  must  have 
been  more  numerous  than  St.  Ursula's  vir- 
gins at  Cologne.  Of  course,  the  Irish  ac- 
cent is  heard  at  many  a  Catholic  altar  be. 
tween  Boston  and  Santa  Barbara.  The 
first  church  I  entered  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Cathedral  at  San  Francisco,  where 
the  preacher  was  a  fair-haired  young 
priest,  with  the  face  of  an  angel  and  a 
brogue  which  carried  one  from  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  ;  but  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  old  Irish  family  of  Prendergast,  is 
as  polished  an  American  gentleman  as  is 
Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York,  or 
Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  both  of 
whom  bear  Irish  names,  and  neither  of 
whom  has  any  more  brogue  than  has 
President  Harrison,  who  is  descended 
from  the  Puritan  regicide. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  Cath- 
olics of  America  are  in  great  preponder- 
ance Irish,  even  by  descent.  Opening  at 
random  the  clergy  list  of  the  United 
States,  I  find  at  the  commencement  of  the 
letter  B  the  following  names :  Baak, 
BaarC,  Baasen,  Babinski,  Bachand,  Bach- 
mann,  Backes,  Badelon,  Badilia,  Baeumle, 
Baker — half  the  nationalities  of  Europe 
represented ;  Dutch.  Flemish,  Spanish, 
German,  French,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
English,  but  no  Irish  name.  Of  course, 
if  the  book  had  opened  at  letter  O,  we 
might  have  lighted  on  a  very  Irish  column, 
interspersed  with  a  few  exceptions,  like 
Oechtering,  Oeinck,  Offergeld,  and  Ogulin. 
The  list  is  instructive  as  showing  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  both  of  the  American 
nation  and  of  the  Catholic  CJiurch.  The 
enumeration  of  the  occupants  of  the  see  of 
New  Orieans  exemplifies  this.  French 
bishops  might  be  looked  for  in  the  Creole 
episcopates  of  Louisiana,  but  the  present 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  is  a  Dutch- 
man, and  his  predecessors  this  century 
have  included  Spaniards  and  a  Belgian,  as 
well  as  Frenchmen. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
nationality  of  a  priest  in  the  United  States 
does  not  necessaiily  afford  information  as 
to  the  origin  of  his  congregation,  whether 
he  be  Irish,  Grerman,  or  of  some  leas  nu- 


merous race  of  settlers.  The  proportion  of 
foreign  priests  to  the  Catholic  laity  is  large, 
on  account  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  candidates  for  a  pro- 
fession which  does  not  offer  great  pecun- 
iary rewards  in  a  country  where  material 
prosperity  is  the  chief  aim  of  life.  Two 
hundred  young  seminarists  singing  Tene- 
brsB  in  the  choir  of  Baltimore  Cathedral 
for  this  reason  struck  me  as  a  most  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  witness  in  America. 
The  son  of  a  peasant  or  of  a  humble  trades- 
man  in  Connaught  or  in  Flanders,  by  tak- 
ing holy  orders,  secures  high  social  pro- 
motion, and  his  modest  clerical  stipend  is 
usually  a  large  advance  on  the  income  ho 
would  have  touched  had  he  followed  his 
father's  calling.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  peasantry,  and  the  young  pos- 
tulants for  the  priesthood  recruited  from 
all  ranks  of  life  are  each  giving  up  the 
chance  of  acquiring  wealth,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  United  States  citizen. 
All  honor  is  due  to  that  small  section  of 
the  manhood  of  America,  whether  found 
among  theological  students  or  among  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  which  voluntarily  abne- 
gates a  career  held  in  the  highest  honor, 
because  opulence  is  its  goal,  and  dedicates 
itself  to  a  life  of  relative  poverty,  for  the 
sake  of  religion  or  of  sound  learning. 

Philadelphia,  unlike  New  York,  is  a 
typical  American  commercial  city  which 
illustrates  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Union. 
Although  the  estimable  Society  of  Friends 
is  not  as  relatively  strong  there  as  former- 
ly, and  though  Pennsylvania  was  in  the 
old  days  a  favorable  locality  for  Catholic 
settlers,  yet  the  tradition  of  Philadelpb'a 
is  decidedly  Protestant.  For  all  that,  the 
"  Quaker  City"  contains  nearly  as  many 
Roman  Catholics  as  the  entire  population 
of  Rome.  It  contains  more  Catholics  than 
the  entire  population  of  any  other  town  in 
Catholic  Italy  but  Naples  ;  of  any  town  in 
Catholic  Spain  but  Madrid  ;  of  any  town 
in  Catholic  Belgium  but  Brussels  ;  and  of 
any  town  in  France  except  Paris  and 
Lyons.  Among  the  great  Catholic  citiea 
of  Europe  whose  inhabitants  are  less  nu- 
merous than  the  Catholic  population  of 
PhiUdelphia  are  Milan,  Turin,  Palermo, 
Barcelona,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  and  Mar- 
seilles. Statements  in  this  form  are  fre- 
quently made  to  illustrate  the  vastoeaa  of 
London,  but  PhiUdelphia  is  not  even  a 
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London  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic American  city  of  the  first  rank, 
larger  than  any  single  British  municipality 
in  the  provinces,  but  not  much  larger  than 
Manchester  and  Salford  together  with  the 
adjoining  townships,  and  it  contains  over 
300,000  Catholics.  The  next  census  will 
probably  show  that  this  figure  is  consider- 
nkiy  below  the  mark,  as  the  diocese  con** 
tains  400,000  Catholics,  and  there  is  no 
great  centre  of  population  within  it  outside 
Philadelphia. 

When  we  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  can  claim  10,000,000  United 
States  citizens  in  a  population  of  60,000,- 
000,  it  is  difiScult  to  over-estimate  the  in- 
fluence which  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
in  America  will  have  on  the  future  of 
Christendom.  Judging  from  her  past 
progress  and  considering  that  the  two  races 
to  which  the  majority  of  American  Cath- 
olics belong  are  the  two  most  prolific  of 
the  white  races  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  certain  that  she  will  increase  her 
proportion  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. But,  calculating  as  if  she  will  re- 
main relatively  stationary  and  reducing  by 
one-third  the  estimated  600,000,000  which 
it  is  predicted  that  the  United  States  will 
contain  in  a  hundred  years'  time,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  will  then  claim  near- 
ly 70,000,000  English-speaking  people  in 
America  alone.  By  that  time  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada  will  be  thickly 
inhabited.  Under  what  flag  those  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  will  be  governed,  no 
one  can  foretell,  but  two  things  are  cer- 
tain— that  the  English  language  will  be 
u>oken  throughout  them,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  maintain  the  progress 
she  haa  commenced  this  century  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  If  every  French- 
speaking  person  in  the  world  is  counted  as 
a  devout  Catholic,  the  number  of  French- 
speaking  Catholics  will  long  before  that 
period  be  immeasurably  below  that  of  the 
English-speaking  Catholics  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages. 

Without  waiting  to  realize  the  forecast 
that  the  English  tongue  is  fated  to  be  the 
chief  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  we  may  consider  some  of  the 
effects  already  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  that  religion  among  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  America.  Not  the 
least  achievement  of  that  great  branch  of 
the  Church  which  is  now  celebrating  the 


centenary  of  its  hierarchy  is  that  it  has 
saved  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from 
the  reproach  often  heard  in  Europe  that 
its  growth  is  only  found  associated  with 
social  retrogression  and  reaction.  In 
France  this  feeling  has  relegated  religion 
to  the  cult  of  women,  children,  and  peas- 
ants, and  in  Ireland  alone  of  European 
countries  is  the  Church  in  sympathy  with 
democratic  progress. 

Some  Liberal   critics  may  object   that 
though  Cardinal    Gibbons  may  he  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  democratic  spirit 
it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ancbanging 
policy  of  Rome,   which  is  hostile  to  lib- 
erty ;  that  the  Church  may  profess  the 
most  Liberal  doctrine  while  she   is  in  a 
minority,  but  that  if  she  obtained  ascen- 
dency we  might  witness  an  auto  da  fi  in 
Madison  Square.     Cardinal  Gibbons  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  religious  persecu- 
tion  from  the  other  extreme,  and  is  so 
inspired  with  the  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil  that  he  protects  the  Protestant  relig- 
ions as  well  as  the  Catholic  from  the  stigma 
of  having  countenanced  persecution.     In 
**  Faith  of  our  Fathers"  he  writes,  **  From 
my  heart  I  abhor  and  denounce  every  spe- 
cies of  persecution  of  which  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  may  have  been  guilty  ;''  and 
again  in  reference  to  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  he  says,  *'*'  I  have  no  words 
sti'ong  enough  to  express  my  detestation 
of  that  inhuman  slaughter  ;'    but  in  both 
instances  he  denies  that  the  Church  was 
responsible,  just  as  in  another  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  prescriptive  measures    of 
Protestants  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
he  says,  **  I  know  full  well  that  these  acts 
of  cruelty  form  no  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.*' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  more  sceptical 
students  of  history  cannot  accept  the  Car- 
dinal's view,  and  that  the  truth  is  that 
every  Church  has  persecuted  when  it  has 
had  the  power  and  the  opportunity,  so 
long  as  persecution  was  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  religious  and  political  life  of 
the  day.  Even  the  Puritans  who  came  to 
America  to  escape  from  the  Anglicans  who 
had  in  turn  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics  did  not  leave  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution behind  in  Europe,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  they  put  to  death  Quakers  and 
burned  witches  alive  in  their  New  England 
settlements.  The  most  enlightened  Prince 
who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England, 
who  moreover  secured  the  British  consti- 
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tution  and  the  Protestant  succession,  con- 
sented to  the  torture  and  subsequent  mas- 
sacre of  Cornelius  de  Witt  for  a  political 
offence,  just  a  hundred  years  after  St. 
Bartholomew.  It  is  absolutely  futile  to 
defend  or  to  condemn  the  religious  and 
political  methods  of  the  past  by  the  milder 
standard  of  to-day.  **  Homo  homini 
lupus"  is  probably  as  true  now  as  it  ever 
was,  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  ansesthetics. 

The  policy  of  the  Church  in  Spain  dur- 
ing the  present  century  may  perhaps  be 
cited  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
is  not  yet  dead  ;  but  in  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  modern  times 
churches  and  religious  sects  are  often  in 
matters  of  conduct  strongly  influenced  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  placed.  For  example,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister  will  denounce  Sun- 
day amusements  as  a  deadly  sin,  while  a 
Dutch  predicant,  holding  precisely  the 
same  theological  tenets,  will  after  morning 
service  spend  his  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
BoBch  at  the  Hague  listening  to  what  his 
Scottish  co-religionist  would  call  godless 
masic.  Cardinal  Gibbons  again,  in  his 
forthcoming  work  **  Our  Christian  Heri- 
tage/' in  a  chapter  on  '*  The  Religious  Ele- 
ment in  our  American  Civilization,"  points 
with  pride  to  the  national  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  his  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  Sacred  College, 
Cardinal  San  Felice  of  Naples,  would  re- 
gard as  merely  local  usage.  The  most 
remarkable  instance,  however,  of  public 
opinion  moulding  the  policy  of  Christian 
cnnrches  used  to  bo  found  in  the  United 
States,  when  throughout  the  eleven  Slave 
States  of  the  Union  ministers  of  religion 
in  their  own  pulpits  and  assembled  in 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  conferences, 
aaed  to  declare  '^  that,  as  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  has  recognised  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  we  conscientiously  be- 
lieve that  slavery  is  not  a  sin  against  God. " 

Slavery  was  abolished  ;  public  sentiment 
accepted  the  inevitable  ;  and  the  clergy  of 
the  Southern  States  ceased  to  take  their 
texts  from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Cardinal  Gibbons's  opportunism  is  not 
of  this  description.  His  denunciation  of 
monopolies  in  his  memorial  to  the  Holy 
See  is  as  courageous  an  act  in  the  America 
of  to-day  as  the  denunciation  of  slavery 
would  have  been  in  the  Southern  States 
thirty  years  ago.  The  illustrations  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  public  opinion  on 


religious  policy  were  only  given  to  show 
that  though  Spain  under  a  certain  rSgime 
might  foster  intolerance  in  the  Church,  a 
country  like  America  could  find  no  room 
for  a  religion  of  reactionary  tendency,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  taken 
root  in  that  land  and  is  flourishing  is  the 
best  proof  that  in  the  United  States  she  is 
abreast  with  the  democratic  movement  and 
with  1  i  beral  progress. 

If  France  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church,  America  is  destined  to  be  her 
strongest  and  biggest  child,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  this  youngest 
daughter  maintaining  the  position  she  has 
already  secured  in  the  intimate  councils  of  • 
the  Church.  If  the  elder  branches  were 
well  advised  they  would  look  to  America 
to  provide  the  Church  Universal  with  a 
ruler.  All  the  best  friends  of  the  Papacy, 
outside  the  ^^  Italian  ring''  which  fences  it 
round,  are  agreed  that  ^o  time  has  come 
when  it  would  be  for  the  highest  interest 
of  the  Church  to  break  down  the  tradition 
of  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half  which 
prescribes  that  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's 
chair  shall  invariably  be  an  Italian.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Church  has  gained  a 
stronger  title  than  ever  to  its  claim  of  uni- 
versality, but  the  constitution  of  the  Sacred 
College  is  Italian  and  not  cosmopolitan. 
The  full  complement  of  that  august  body 
consists  of  seventy  cardinals.  The  present 
number,  since  the  recent  death  of  Cardi- 
nal Schiaflfino,  is  sixty-five.  Ten  of  them 
are  Austrian,  German,  Hungarian,  and 
Polish  ;  seven  are  French  ;  five  are  British 
subjects  (of  whom  one  is  French  Cana- 
dian) ;  four  are  Spanish ;  two  Portu- 
guese ;  one  Belgian,  and  one  American  : 
thirty  representing  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  world,  and  thirty-five  being  Italians. 

With  this  Italian  preponderance,  the 
other  nationalities  would  have  less  ground 
of  complaint  if  at  the  Vatican  there  were 
a  corresponding  council  of  state,  in  which 
the  non- Italian  Catholics  were  represented 
even  in  the  inadequate  proportion  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five,  but  the  intimate  advisers  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  are  all  Italians,  who, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can  neither 
read  nor  speak  a  word  of  English.  For 
charm  of  manner,  a  polished  Italian  prel- 
ate is  unrivalled,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
English-speaking  world  is  that  of  a  little 
child.  The  most  accomplished  Italian 
priest,  even  if  he  has  been  occasionally 
employed  on  a  mission  to  a  Catholic  court, 
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has  no  comprehension  of  constitutional 
government,  still  less  is  be  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  democratic  movement  of 
the  age.  The  Vatican  has  a  certain  apti- 
tude in  dealing  with  **  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,"  to  use  Lord  Beacon sfield's 
expression,  but  we  have  seen  how  Cardinal 
Gibbons  reminded  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion, on  the  great  authority  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  that  in  the  coming  era  the 
Church  will  have  to  treat,  not  with  princes 
and  parliaments,  but  with  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

Although  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See,  predic- 
tions are  constantly  being  made  as  to  the 
successor  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  These 
journalistic  prophecies  are  of  no  value 
whatever,  excepting  from  the  significant 
unanimity  with  which  they  make  the  com- 
ing Pontiff  an  Italian.  Sometimes  the 
Conservative  Vicar-General  of  the  Pope, 
Cardinal  Praocchi,  is  designated.  Some- 
times it  is  the  Liberal  Archbishop  of 
Naples  or  the  Liberal  Patriarch  of  Venice. 
Cardinal  San  Felice  is  famous  for  his  cour- 
ageous devotion  to  the  sufferers  during  the 
eholer/i  at  Naples,  when  he  accompanied 
King  Humbert  through  the  hospitals  : — 
but  1  remember  witnessing  a  more  courage- 
ous act  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Agostini  at 
Venice,  when  he  officiated  at  the  christen- 
ing by  Queen  Margherita  of  an  ironclad 
with  the  significant  name  of  "Galileo," 
in  the  official  presence  of  Signor  Crispi, 
who,  on  his  recent  appointment  to  the  min- 
istry of  Signor  Depretis,  had  been  de- 
nounced by  the  clerical  journals  as  an  ex- 
communicate. The  election  of  either  the 
Neapolitan  or  the  Venetian  Cardinal  would 
doubtless  insure  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government, 
but  the  Church  needs  a  ruler  whose  wis- 
dom and  enlightenment  is  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  farther-reaching  questions  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

It  would  have  been  a  happy  choice  for 
the  Church,  and  one  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,'  if  the 
Sacred  College  had  in  its  wisdom  selected 
as  successor  to  Pius  the  Ninth  the  great 
Cardinal  who  is  at  the  head  of  every  relig- 
ions  and  social  movement  in  this  country  ; 
but  what  the  Church  Universal  would  have 
gained,  England  would  have  lost.  Cardi- 
nal Manning  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
English  history  ;  there  is  no  other  instance 


of  an  individual  exercising  similar  power 
and  influence  in  this  country,  who  has  not 
been  aided  by  legislative  or  official  rank. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Cardinal  is  content 
with  his  unprecedented  position,  yet  it  is 
strange  in  these  days  when  much  is  talked 
about  strengthening  the  Upper  House  by 
giving  it  a  representative  character,  that  no 
Prime  Minister  has  ever  seen  fit  to  advise 
the  offer  of  a  place  in  it  to  the  eminent 
Englishman  who  represents  not  only  all  the 
Catholic  population  of  these  islands,  but 
the  entire  struggling  populace  of  our  cities, 
of  every  creed,  and  without  a  creed.  A 
peerage  would  confer  no  dignity  or  even 
precedence  on  Cardinal  Manning,  as  by  the 
Queen's  sign  manual,  he  was,  on  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  with  the  assent  of  the  Heir  to 
the  Throne,  and  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  were  members  of  it,  assigned  pre- 
cedence immediately  after  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily. It  is  a  long  drop  from  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  there  is  a  certain  bathos  in  associating 
a  modern  coronet  with  the  venerable  head 
which  might  have  worn  most  worthily  the 
triple  tiara. 

Although  Cardinal  Manning  would  have 
been  the  most  powerful  pontiff  since  Hilde- 
brand,  every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  feeling  on  the  continent  is 
aware  that  an  English  Pope  would  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty 
on  account  of  his  nationality.  Italy  might 
object  to  a  French  Pope  ;  Portugal  might 
be  jealous  of  a  Spanish  Pope  ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Englishman  to  the  Holy 
See  would  excite  the  animosity  and  the 
intrigue  of  every  government  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  United  States  stand  in  a  very  differ- 
ent relation  to  the  powers  of  Europe.  All 
the  continental  nations  have  a  friendly 
feeling  for  Americans — a  sentiment  which 
Americans  will  retain  as  long  as  they  steer 
clear  of  international  complications  into 
which  Samoan  and  Cuban  entanglements 
might  draw  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  friendliness  of  the  continental  powers 
for  America  is  stimulated  by  the  idea  that 
America  as  a  nation  has  not  too  much  love 
for  Great  Britain.  Monsignor  Keane  is 
said  to  have  recently  given  at  Nashville 
some  reasons  why  an  American  should  not 
be  elevated  to  the  Papacy.  The  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington 
is  reported  to  have  stated  that  *'  an  Amer- 
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ican,  no  matter  how  learned  and  how  well 
posted  in  European  affairs,  is  thoroughly 
unfitted  to  fill  tne  Papal  See.  The  Pope 
must  be  a  thorough  cosmopolitan.  He 
must  be  conversant  with  the  political  and 
spiritual  conditions  of  France^  Germany,, 
and  Spain.  No  American  can  grasp  the 
situation  in  all  its  details.  His  educational 
surroundings  and  life  are  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  is  fitted  to  fill 
the  Papacy."  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  learned  Bishop  is  too  modest  on  behalf 
of  his  countrymen.  A  British  traveller 
who  has  taken  a  superficial  view  of  Amer- 
ica might  come  back  and  declare  that  the 
only  cosmopolitans  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  are  the  American  maidens, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  undoubt- 
edly as  profound  as  it  is  amazing.  The 
American  politician  is  rarely  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  America  takes  no  pride  in  her 
politicians  ;  the  American  man  of  business 
frequently  looks  upon  Wall  Street  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe  ;  and  the  American 
man  of  fashion  is  a  maladroit  travesty  of 
an  Englishman.  But  the  manhood  of 
America  does  not  wholly  consist  of  such 
as  these.  The  shrewd  American  nature  is 
the  best  foundation  for  knowledge  of  the 
wot  Id  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
narrow  horizon  of  American  life  to  whioh 
the  Bishop  refers.  What  more  thorough 
cosmopolitans  are  to  be  found  in  any  cap- 
ital of  Europe  than  certain  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  ?  They 
have  had  no  advantage  of  training  ;  they 
are  taken  from  the  lawyer's  desk  or  the 
professor's  chair,  yet  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  own  with,  and  win  the  admiration 
of,  the  most  accomplished  products  of  our 
old  European  civilization.  It  is  the  suc- 
cess of  these  men  in  adapting  themselves 
to  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  in  forming 
confidential  relations  with  statesmen  and 
potentates  often  denied  to  diplomates  de 
la  carrieref  which  makes  one  believe  that, 
from. the  worldly  point  of  view,  the  high- 
est position  in  Europe  could  be  worthily 
filled  by  an  American. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  qualifications  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  for  the  most  exalted 
honor  in  the  Church's  gift,  it  is  not  for  a 
layman  to  speak.  It  is  enough  that  the 
Holy  See  has  seen  fit  to  set  him  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  per- 
haps the  most  intelligent  hierarchy  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  Vatican  has  paid  un- 
it rccedented  respect  to  his  counsel.     Of 


his  fitness  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  I  have  had  some 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment.     Dur- 
ing many  months  of  travel  and  residence 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  my  ob- 
servation led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
North  American  continent  has  produced  in 
this  generation  two  really  great  men,  in 
the  sense  that  the  last  generation  account- 
ed Lincoln  and  Cavour  as  great.     One  of 
them  we  have  the  honor  of  reckoning  as 
a  fellow.subject  of  the  Queen,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,    the  Prime   Minister   of  our 
Canadian    Dominion.       The    other,    the 
Cardinal    Archbishop   of   Baltimore,    al- 
though twenty  years  his  junior,  is  his  equal 
in  marvellous  knowledge  of  men,  and,  al- 
though in  some  respects  of  singularly  differ- 
ent nature,  resembles  him  in  the  possession 
of  that  lofty  opportunism  which  is  the  es- 
sential of  all  true  statesmanship.     Cardinal 
Gibbons  combines  the  suavity  of  an  Italian 
monsignore  with  that  ingenuous  integrity 
and  robustness  which  we  like  to  think  is 
the  characteristic  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
If  he  were  called  to  occupy  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  ancient  throne  in  Chris- 
tendom he  would  not  go  to  Europe  as  a 
novice  in  European  affairs.     To  have  as- 
sisted at  an  (Ecumenical  Council   at  an 
age  when  most  men  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  career  is  an  early  training  in  cosmo- 
politanism rarely  experienced.    During  the 
intervening  twenty   years  the  Cardinal's 
frequent  visits  to  Europe  have  brought  him 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  acutest  in- 
tellects of  the   Old    World.      Moreover, 
since  his  elevation  twelve  years  ago  to  the 
head  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
he  has  governed  an  episcopate  and  a  priest- 
hood which  are  composed  of  members  of 
every  European  nation.     His  unexampled 
undertaking  two   years    ago,    when,    the 
youngest  member  of  the  Sacred  College, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Holy  See  to  recon- 
aider  a  momentous  judgment,  was  not  the 
achievement  of  a  man  whose  attributes  are 
merely  local  and  national.    The  installation 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  of  this  enlight- 
ened English-speaking  Churchman  would 
be  an  event  of  such  import  to  human  so- 
ciety that  one  dares  not  hope  to  see  its  ac- 
complishment, for  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  bringing  back  to  the 
Church  the  great  democracies  which  are 
destined  to  govern  the  world,  and  as  if  it 
would  hasten  the  time  when  ^'  unum  ovile 
fiet  et  unus pastor." — Nineteenth  Century 
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Thbrk  is  always  a  certain  fascination  in 
beginning  a  subject  at  the  wrong  end  and 
working  backward  :  it  has  the  charm  which 
inevitably  attaches  to  all  evil  practices  ; 
you  know  you  oughtn't,  and  so  you  can't 
resist  the  temptation  to  outrage  the  pro- 
prieties and  do  it.  I  can't  myself  resist 
the  temptation  of  beginning  this  article 
where  it  ought  to  break  off — with  Chinese 
money,  which  is  not  the  origin,  but  the 
final  outcome  and  sole  remaining  modern 
representative  of  that  antique  and  almost 
prehistoric  implement,  the  Bronze  Age 
hatchet. 

Improbable  and  grotesque  as  this  affilia- 
tion sounds  at  first  hearing,  it  is,  never- 
theless, about  as  certain  as  any  other  fact 
in  anthropological  science— which  isn't, 
perhaps,  saying  a  great  deal.  The  famil- 
iar little  brass  cash,  with  the  square  hole 
for  stringing  them  together  on  a  thread  in 
the  centre,  well  known  to  the  frequenter 
of  minor  provincial  museums,  are,  strange 
to  say,  the  lineal  descendants,  in  unbroken 
order,  of  the  bronze  axe  of  remote  celestial 
ancestors.  From  the  regular  hatchet  to 
the  modem  coin  one  can  trace  a  distinct, 
if  somewhat  broken,  succession,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins — where  the  im- 
plement merges  into  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  settles  down  finally  into  the 
root  of  all  evil. 

Here  is  how  this  curious  pedigree  first 
worked  itself  out.  In  early  times,  before 
coin  was  invented,  barter  was  usually  con- 
ducted between  producer  and  consumer 
with  metal  implements,  as  it  still  is  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  at  the  present  day  with  Venetian 
glass  beads  and  rolls  of  red  calico.  Pay- 
ments were  all  made  in  kind,  and  bronze 
was  the  commonest  form  of  specie.  A 
gentleman  desirous  of  effecting  purchases 
in  foreign  parts  went  about  the  world  with 
a  number  of  bronze  axes  in  his  pocket  (or 
its  substitute),  which  he  exchanged  for 
other  goods  with  the  native  traffickers  in 
the  country  where  he  did  his  primitive 
business.  At  first,  the  early  Chinese  in 
that  unsophisticated  age  were  content  to 
use  real  hatchets  for  this  commercial  pur- 
pose ;  but,  after  a  time,  with  the  profound 
mercantile  instinct  of  their  race,  it  oc- 
curred to  some  of  them  that  when  a  man 
wanted  half  a  hatchet^  s  worth  of  goods  he 


might  as  well  pay  for  them  with  half  a 
hatchet.  Still,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
spoil  a  good  working  implement  by  cut- 
ting it  in  two,  the  worthy  Ah  Sin  ingen- 
iously compromised  the  matter  by  making 
thin  hatchets,  of  the  usual  size  and  shape, 
but  far  too  slender  for  practical  usage. 
By  so  doing  he  invented  coin  :  and,  what 
is  more,  he  invented  it  far  earlier  than  the 
rival  claimants  to  that  proud  distinction, 
the  Lydians,  whose  electrum  staters  were 
first  struck  in  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
But,  according  to  Professor  Terrien  de  la 
Couperie,  some  of  the  fancy  Chinese 
hatchets  which  we  still  retain  date  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1000  (a  good  round  num- 
ber), and  are  so  thin  that  they  could  only 
have  been  intended  to  possess  exchange 
value.  And  when  a  distinguished  Sinol- 
<^st  gives  us  a  date  for  anything  Chinese, 
it  behooves  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  world 
to  open  its  mouth  and  shut  its  eyes,  and 
thanJkfully  receive  whatever  the  distin- 
guished Sinologist  may  send  it. 

In  the  seventh  century,  then,  these  mer- 
cantile axes,  made  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
sell  and  not  to  use,  were  stamped  with  an 
official  stamp  to  mark  their  amount,  and 
became  thereby  converted  into  true  coin» 
— that  was  the  root  of  the  ''  root  of  all 
evil."  Thence  the  declension  to  the 
''  cash"  is  easy  ;  the  form  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  regular,  while  the  square 
hole  in  the  centre,  once  used  for  the  han- 
dle, was  retained  by  conservatism  and 
practical  sense  as  a  convenient  means  of 
stringing  them  together. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  old  bronze 
hatchet,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  civiliz- 
ing agent  ever  invented,by  human  ingenuity. 
Let  us  hark  back  now,  and  from  the  op- 
posite side  see  what  was  its  first  beginning. 

**  But  why,"  you  ask,  '*  the  most  won- 
derful civilizing  agency  ?  What  did  the 
bronze  axe  ever  do  for  humanity  ?"  Well, 
nearly  everything.  I  believe  I  have  really 
not  said  too  much.  We  are  apt  to  talk 
big  nowadays  about  the  steam-engine,  and 
that  marvellous  electricity  which  is  always 
going  to  do  wonders  for  us  all— to-morrow ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  either  ever  pro- 
duced so  great  a  revolution  in  human  life, 
or  so  completely  metamorphosed  human 
existence,  as  that  simple  and  commonplace 
bronze  hatchet. 
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For,  consider  that  before  the  days  of 
bronze  man  knew  no  weapon  or  implement 
of  any  sort  save  the  stone  axe,  or  toma- 
hawk, and  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  Con- 
sider, that  the  highest  stage  of  human  cul- 
ture he  had  then  reached  was  hardly  higher 
than  that  of  the  scalp-hunting  Red  Indian 
or  the  sea]-spearing  Esquimaux.  Consid- 
er,  that  in  his  Stone  Afire  a^n^culture  and 
grains  were  almost  unknown — the  forest 
uncleared,  the  soil  untilied,  and  hunting 
and  fishing  the  sole  or  principal  human 
activities.  It  was  the  bronze  axe  that  first 
enabled  man  to  make  clearings  in  the 
woodland  on  the  large  scale,  and  to  sow 
on  those  clearings  in  good  big  fields  the 
wheat  and  barley  which  determined  the 
first  great  upward  step  in  the  drama  of 
civilization.  All  these  things  depend  in 
ultimate  analysis  upon  that  pioneer  of  cul- 
tnre^  the  bronze  hatchet. 

And  how  did  the  first  Watt  or  Edison 
of  metallurgy  come  to  make  that  earliest 
bronze  implement  ?  Well,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  between  the  Stone  Age  and  the 
Bronze  Age  there  intervened  everywhere, 
or  nearly  everywhere,  a  very  short  and 
transient  age  of  copper.  And  the  reason 
for  thus  thinking  is  threefold.  (If  you 
gather  that  my  initials  are  W.  E.  G.  you're 
mistaken.)  In  the  first  place,  bronze  is  an 
alloy  of  tin  and  copper  ;  and  it  seems  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  men  would  use  the 
simple  metals  in  isolation  to  begin  with, 
before  thev  discovered  that  they  could 
harden  and  temper  them  by  mixing  the 
two  together.  In  the  second  place,  cop- 
per occurs  in  the  pure  or  native  state 
(without  the  trouble  of  smelting)  in  several 
countries,  and  was  therefore  a  very  natural 
metal  for  early  man  to  cast  his  inquiring 
glance  upon.  And  in  the  third  place, 
weapons  of  unmixed  copper,  apparently  of 
very  antique  types,  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  both  in  Asia 
and  America.  According  to  Mr.  John 
Evans,  the  most  learned  nistorian  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  greatest  copper  *'  find  " 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  was  that  at  Oun- 
geria,  in  Central  India  ;  and  the  copper 
implements  there  found  consisted  entirely 
of  flat  celts  of  a  very  early  and  almost 
primitive  pattern. 

The  copper  weapons  of  America,  how- 
ever, have  greater  illustrative  and  ethno- 
logical interest,  because  the  noble  red  man, 
at  the  period  when  Columbus  first  discov- 
ered him,  and  when  be  first  discovered 


Columbus,  was  still  in  the  Stone  Age  of 
his  very  imperfect  culture,  or,  to  ppeak 
more  correctly,  of  extreme  barbarism. 
The  fact  is,  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior 
were  only  just  beginning  to  employ  cop- 
per, and  were  on  the  eve  of  independently 
inaugurating  a  Bronze  Ago  of  their  own, 
when  the  intrusive  white  man  came  and 
spoiled  the  fun  by  the  incontinent,  intro- 
duction of  iron,  fire-arms,  missionaries, 
whiskey,  and  all  the  other  resources  of 
civilization.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior native  copper  exists  in  abundance  ; 
and  the  intelligent  Red  Indian,  finding  this 
handsome  red  stone  in  the  clifEs  by  his 
side,  was  pretty  sure  to  try  hia  hand  at 
chipping  a  tomahawk  out  of  the  rare  ma- 
terial. But,  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  Mr. 
Evans  suggests,  he  would  find  to  his  sur- 
prise that  it  yielded  to  his  blows  ;  in  short, 
that  he  had  got  that  singular  phenomenon, 
a  malleable  stone,  to  deal  with.  Hammer- 
ing awav  at  his  new  invention,  he  must 
shortly  have  hammered  it  into  a  shapely 
axe.  The  new  process  took  his  practical 
fancy  at  once  :  vistas  of  an  untold  wealth 
of  scalps  floated  gayly  before  his  fevered 
brain  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  hammer  him- 
self various  weapons  and  implements  with- 
out delay.  Among  others,  he  produced 
for  himself  very  neat  spear-heads,  with 
sockets  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a 
shaft,  made  by  hammering  out  the  base 
flat,  and  then  turning  over  the  edges  so  as 
to  enclose  the  wood  between  them,  like  a 
modem  hoe-handle.  In  Wisconsin  alone 
more  than  a  hundred  of  such  copper  axes, 
spear-heads,  and  knives  have  been  un- 
earthed  by  antiquaries  and  duly  recorded. 
All  these  weapons,  however,  are  simply 
hammered,  not  cast  or  melted.  The  Red 
Indian  hadn't  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
making  a  mould  when  De  Champlain  and 
his  voyageurt  came  down  upon  Canada  and 
interrupted  this  interesting  experiment  in 
industrial  development  by  springing  the 
seventeenth  century  upon  the  unsophisti- 
cated red  man  at  one  fell  blow,  with  all  its 
inherited  wealth  of  European  science. 
Nevertheless,  the  Indians  must  have  known 
that  fire  melted  copper ;  for  the  heat  of 
the  altars  was  great  enough,  say  Squier 
and  Davis, Ho  fuse  the  implements  and  or- 
naments laid  upon  them  in  sacrificial  rites  ; 
and  so  the  fact  of  its  fusibility  could  hardly 
have  escaped  them.  A  people  who  had 
advanced  so  far  on  the  road  toward  the 
invention  of  casting  could  hardly  have 
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been  prevented  from  taking  the  final  step, 
save  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  some 
social  cataclysm  like  the  European  inva- 
sion of  Eastern  America.  And  how  aw- 
ful a  calamity '  that  was  for  the  Indians 
themselves  we  at  this  day  can  hardly  even 
realize. 

In  some  similar  way,  no  doubt,  the 
Asiatic  people  who  first  invented  bronze 
must  have  learned  the  fact  of  the  fusibility 
of  metals,  and  have  applied  it  in  time,  at 
first,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  that  hard  alloy.  I  say  Asiatic, 
because  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Asia  was  the  original  home  of  the  nas- 
cent bronze  industry.  For  a  Bronze  Age 
almost  necessarily  implies  a  brief  preceding 
age  of  copper ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
pure  copper  implements  ever  having  been 
largely  used  in  Europe,  while  there  is  am- 
ple proof  of  their  having  been  used  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  Asia.  Hence 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  art  of 
bronze-making  was  developed  in  Asia  by 
a  copper-using  people,  and  that  when  met- 
allurgy was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
the  method  of  mixing  the  copper  with  tin 
had  already  been  perfected.  The  abun- 
dance of  tin  in  the  southeastern  islands  of 
Asia  renders  this  view  probable  ;  while  in 
Europe  there  are  no  tin  mines  worth  men- 
tioning, except  in  the  remotest  part  of  a 
remote  outlying  island — to  wit,  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest forms  of  bronze  axe  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  profoundly  interesting, 
as  casting  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  gen- 
eral process  of  human  evolution  all  the 
world  over.  Every  new  human  invention 
is  always  at  first  directly  modelled  upon 
the  other  similar  products  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  There  is  no  really  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  For  example,  the  earliest 
English  railway  carriages  were  built  on  the 
model  of  the  old  stage-coach,  only  that 
three  stage-coaches,  as  it  were,  were  tele- 
scoped together,  side  by  side — ^the  very 
first  bore  the  significant  motto,  Triajuncta 
in  uno — and  it  was  this  preconception  of  the 
English  coachbnilder  that  has  hampered 
us  ever  since  with  our  hateful  ^*  compart- 
ments," instead  of  the  commodious  and 
comfortable  open  American  saloon  car- 
riages. So,  too,  the  earliest  fire-arms 
were  modelled  on  the  stock  of  the  old 
cross-bow,  and  the  earliest  earthenware 
pots  and  pans  were  shaped  like  the  still 


more  primitive  gourds  and  calabashes.  It 
need  not  surprise  us,  therefore^  to  find 
that  the  earliest  metal  axes  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  were  directly  moulded 
on  the  original  shape  of  the  stone  toma- 
hawk. 

Such  a  copper  hatchet,  cast  in  a  mould 
formed  by  a  polished  neolithic  stone  celt, 
was  found  in  an  early  Etruscan  tomb,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  iJie  Museum  at  Berlin. 
See  how  natural  this  process  would  be. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  primitive  work- 
man, knowing  already  only  one  form  of 
axe,  the  stone  tomahawk,  would  naturally 
reproduce  it  in  the  new  material,  without 
thinking  what  improvements  in  shape  and 
design  the  malleability  and  fusibility  of 
the  metal  would  render  possible  or  easy. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  idea  of  coating 
the  polished  stone  axe  with  plastic  clay, 
and  thereby  making  a  mould  for  the  mol- 
ten metal,  would  be  so  very  simple  that 
even  the  neolithic  savage,  already  accus- 
tomed to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  pot- 
tery upon  natural  shapes,  could  hardly  fail 
to  think  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
did  think  of  it :  for  celts  of  bronze  or 
copper,  cast  in  moulds  made  from  stone 
hatchets,  have  been  found  in  Cyprus  by 
General  di  Cesnola,  on  the  site  of  Troy 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  in  many  other 
assorted  localities  by  less  distinguished 
but  equally  trustworthy  archseologists. 

To  the  neolithic  hunter,  herdsman,  and 
villager  this  progress  from  the  stone  to  the 
met^  axe  probably  seemed  at  first  a  mere 
substitution  of  an  easier  for  a  more  diffi- 
cult material.  He  little  knew  whither  his 
discovery  tended.  It  was  pure  human 
laziness  that  urged  the  change.  How 
nice  to  save  yourself  all  that  long  trouble 
of  chipping  and  polishing,  with  ceaseless 
toil,  in  favor  of  a  stone  which  you  could 
melt  at  one  go  and  poiir  while  hot  into  a 
ready-made  mould  I  It  must  have  looked, 
by  comparison,  like  weapon-making  by 
magic  ;  for  properly  to  cut  and  polish  a 
stone  axe  is  the  work  of  weeks  and  weeks 
of  elbow  urease.  Yet  here,  in  a  moment, 
a  better  hatchet  could  be  turned  out  all 
finished  I  But  the  implied  effects  lay 
deeper  far  than  the  neolithic  hunter  could 
ever  have  imagined.  The  bronze  axe  was 
the  beginning  of  civilization  ;  it  brought 
the  steam-engine,  the  telephone,  woman's 
rights,  and  the  county  councillor  directly 
in  its  train.  With  the  eye  of  faith,  had 
he  only  possessed  that  useful  optical  organ, 
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the  Stone  Age  artisan  might  doubtless 
have  beheld  Pears' s  soap  and  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  looming  dimly  in  the  remote 
future.  Till  that  moment,  human  life  had 
been  almost  stationary  :  thenceforth,  it 
proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds,  like  a 
kangaroo  society,  on  its  upward  path  tow- 
ard triumphant  democracy  and  the  penny 
post.  The  nineteenth  century  and  all  its 
wiles  hung  by  a  thread  upon  the  success 
of  his  melting  pot. 

Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  human  civ* 
ilization  has  been  one  of  a  constantly  ac- 
celerated progress.  The  Older  Stone  Age, 
when  men  knew  only  how  to  chip  flint 
implements,  but  hadn't  yet  invented  the 
art  of  grinding  and  polishing  them,  was 
one  of  immense  and  incalculable  duration, 
to  be  reckoned  perhaps  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years — some  bold  chronologists 
would  even  suggest  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Improvement  there  was,  to  be  sure, 
during  all  that  long  epoch  of  slow  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  was  improvement  at  a  snail's 
pace.  The  very  rude  chipped  axes  of  the 
naked  drift  age  give  way  after  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  to  the  shapelier 
chipped  lances,  javelins,  and  arrowheads 
of  the  skin-clad  cavemen.  M.  Gabriel  de 
Mortillet,  indeed,  most  indefatigable  of 
theorists,  has  even  pointed  out  four  stages 
of  culture,  marked  by  four  different  types 
of  weapons,  into  which  he  subdivides  the 
Older  Stone  A ge.  Yet  vast  epochs  elapsed 
before  some  prehistoric  Stephenson  or 
dusky  Morse  first,  half  by  accident,  smote 
out  the  idea  of  grinding  his  tomahawk 
smooth  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  instead  of 
merely  chipping  it  sharp,  and  so  initiated 
the  Neolithic  Period.  This  Neolithic 
Period  itself,  again,  was  immensely  long 
as  compared  with  the  Bronze  Age  which 
followed,  though  short  by  comparison  with 
the  PalsBolithic  epoch  which  preceded  it. 
Then  the  Bronze  Age  saw  enormous 
changes  come  faster  and  faster,  till  the  use 
of  iron  still  fuither  accelerated  the  rate  of 
progress.  For  each  new  improvement  be- 
comes, in  turn,  the  parent  of  vet  newer 
triumphs,  so  that  at  last,  as  in  the  present 
day,  a  single  century  sees  vaster  changes 
in  the  world  of  man  than  whole  ages  be- 
fore it  have  done  in  far  longer  intervals. 

But  the  invention  of  bronze,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  introduction  of  hard  metal, 
was  really  perhaps  the  very  greatest  epoch 
of  all,  the  most  distinct  turning-point  in 
the   whole  history  of  humanity.     True, 


some  beginnings  of  civilization  were  al- 
ready found  in  the  Newer  Stone  Age. 
Man  did  not  then  live  by  slaughter  alone. 
Hand- made  pottery  and  rude  tissues  of 
flax  are  found  in  neolithic  lake-dwellings 
in  Switzerland.  Agriculture  was  already 
practised  in  a  feeble  way  on  small  open 
clearings,  cautiously  cleaved  with  fire  or 
hewn  with  the  tomahawk  in  the  native 
forests.  The  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat  were  more  or  less  domesticated, 
though  the  horse  was  yet  riderless  ;  and 
the  pastoral  had  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
superseded  the  pure  hunting  stage.  But 
what  inroad  could  the  stone  hatchet  make 
unaided  upon  the  virgin  forests  of  those 
remote  days  ?  The  neolithic  clearing  must 
have  been  a  mere  stray  oasis  in  a  desert  of 
woodland,  like  the  villages  of  the  New 
Guinea  savages  at  the  present  day,  lying 
few  and  far  between  among  vast  stretches 
of  primseval  forest. 

With  the  advent  of  bronze,  everything 
was  different ;  and  the  difference  snowed 
itself  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  One 
may  compare  the  revolution  effected  by 
bronze  in  the  early  world,  indeed,  with 
the  revolution  effected  by  railways  in  our 
own  time  ;  only  the  neolithic  world  had 
been  so  very  simple  a  one  that  the  change 
was  perhaps  even  more  marvellous  in  its 
suddenness  and  its  comprehensiveness. 
Metal  itself  implied  metal-working  ;  and 
metal  working  brought  about,  not  only  the 
arts  of  smelting  and  casting,  but  also  end- 
less incidental  arts  of  design  and  decora- 
tion. The  bronze  hatchets,  for  example, 
to  take  our  typical  implement,  begin  by 
being  mere  copies  of  the  stone  originals  ; 
but,  as  time  goes  on,  they  acquire  rapidly 
innumerable  improvements.  First,  metal 
is  economized  in  the  upper  part  which  fits 
into  the  handle,  while  the  lower  or  cutting 
edge  is  widened  out  sideways,  so  as  to 
form  an  elegant  and  gracefully  (curved  out- 
line for  the  whole  implement.  Next  come 
the  flanged  axes,  with  projecting  ledges 
on  either  sidn  ;  and  then  the  palstaves  with 
loops  and  ribs,  each  marking  some  new 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  weap- 
on, which  the  inventor  would  no  doubt 
have  patented  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  patents  were  as  yet  wholly  unknown 
to  Bronze  Age  humanity.  Later  still  come 
the  socketed  hatchets  of  many  patterns, 
with  endless  ingenious  little  devices  for 
securing  some  small  advantage  to  the  spe- 
cial manufacturer.     I  can  fancy  the  Bronze 
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Age  smith  showing  them  off  with  pride  to 
his  interested  customers  :  **  These  are  our 
own  patterns — the  newest  thing  out  in 
bronze  axes  ;  observe  the  advantage  you 
gain  from  the  ribs  and  pellets,  and  the 
peculiar  character  which  the  octagonal 
socket  gives  to  the  hafting  !"  Indeed,  in 
this  single  department  of  bronze  celts 
alone,  Mr.  Evans  in  his  great  monumental 
work  figures  over  a  hundred  and  eighty 
distinct  specimens  (out  of  thousands 
known),  each  one  presenting  some  well- 
marked  advance  in  type  upon  its  predeces- 
sor. There  is  almost  a  Yankee  ingenuity 
of  design  in  many  of  the  dodges  thus  reg- 
istered for  our  inspection. 

Many  of  the  celts,  I  may  add,  are  most 
beautifully  decorated  with  geometrical  pat- 
terns, some  of  which  belong  to  a  very  high 
order  of  ornamental  art.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  the  daggers,  swords,  and  de- 
fensive armor,  often  intended  for  the  use 
of  great  chieftains,  and  executed  with  an 
amount  of  taste  and  feeling  long  since 
dead  among  the  degenerate  workmen  of 
our  iron  age. 

But  the  indirect  effects  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  metal- working  were  far  more  in- 
teresting and  important  in  their  way  than 
the  direct  effects.  With  bronze  began 
the  great  age  of  agriculture,  of  commerce, 
and  of  navigation. 

Of  agriculture  first,  because  the  bronze 
hatchet  enabled  men  to  make  such  open- 
ings in  the  forest  as  neolithic  man  had 
never  even  dreamed  of.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  whole  tracts  of 
country  at  once  began  to  be  cleared  and 
cultivated.  Stone  Age  tillage  was  the  till- 
age of  tiny  plots  in  the  forest's  depths  ; 
Bronze  Age  tillage  was  the  tillage  of  fields 
and  wide  open  spaces  in  the  champaign 
country.  The  Stone  Age  knew  no  special 
implements  of  agriculture  as  such  ;  its 
tomahawk  .was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
all  purposes  alike  of  war  or  gardening. 
Yon  scalped  your  enemy  with  it,  or  you 
cut  up  your  dinner,  or  you  dug  your  field, 
or  you  planted  your  seed-corn,  according 
as  taste  or  circumstances  directed.*  But 
while  the  Bronze  Age  men  had  axes  to 
hew  down  the  wood,  they  had  also  sickles 
and  reaping  hooks  to  cut  their  crops,  and 
a  sort  of  hoe  or  scraper  to  till  the  soil  with. 
Specialization  reached  a  very  high  pitch. 
All  the  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  show 
us  an  agricultural  people  by  no  means  idyl- 
lic in  their  habits  to  be  sure,  and  not  all 


disposed  to  join  the  Peace  Preservation 
Society,  but  cultivating  large  stretches  of 
wheat  or  barley,  grinding  their  meal  in 
regular  mills,  and  possessed  of  implements 
of  considerable  diversity,  some  of  which 
I  shall  proceed  to  notice  later. 

The  evidences  of  commerce  and  of  navi- 
gation are  equally  obvious.     Bronze  itself 
consists  of  tin  and  copper  :  and  there  are 
only  two  parts  of  the  world  from   which 
tin  in  any  large  quantities  can  be  procured 
— namely,  Cornwall  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.    The  very   existence   of   bronze, 
therefore,  necessarily  implies  the  existence 
of  a  sea-going  trade  in  tin,  for  which  some 
corresponding  benefit  must  of  course  have 
been  offered  by  the  early  purchaser.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  with  some  prob- 
ability that  it  was  Cornish  tin  which  first 
tempted  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  inland 
sea,  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  brave 
the  terrors  of  the  open  Atlantic.     Long 
before  the  days  of  such  advanced  naviga- 
tion, however,  the  Cornish  tin  was  trans- 
ported by  land  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Southern  Britain  and  shipped  for  the 
Continent  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     A 
very  old  trackway  runs  along  the  crest  of 
the   Downs  from   the  West  Country  to 
Kent,  known  now  as  the  Pilgrim's  Way, 
because  it  was  followed  in  far  later  times 
by  mediae val  wayfarers  from  Somerset  and 
Dorset  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
at  Canterbury.     But  Mr.   Charles   Elton 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  Pilgrim's 
Way  is  many  centuries  more  ancient  than 
the  martyr  of  King  Henry's  epoch,  and 
that  it  was  used  in  the  Bronze  Age  for  the 
transport  of  tin  from  the  mines  in  Corn- 
wall to  the  port  of  Sandwich.     To  this 
day  antique  ingots  of  the  valuable  metal 
are  often  dug  up  in  hoards  or  finds  along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  track.     They  were 
evidently  buried  there  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, long  ages  since,  in  what  Indian  voy- 
ageurs  still  call  a  cdche,  by  caravans  hur- 
riedly surprised  by  the  enemy  ;  and  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  posses- 
sors all  getting  killed  off  in  the  ensuing 
fray,  the  ingots  have  been  left  undisturbed 
for  centuries  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries 
at  the  present  time.     ^'  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good."    Probably  the 
inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
had  very  little  notion  what  valuable  relics 
their  bodies  and  houses  would  prove  in 
the  end  for  curious  posterity. 

The  converse  evidence  of  a  return  trade 
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in  other  goods  is  no  less  striking.  Not 
only  are  articles  in  amber  foand  in  Bronze 
A^e  tombs  all  over  Europe  (though  the 
gum  itself  belongs  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  alone),  but  also  gold  objects  of 
southern  workmanship  occur  in  British 
barrows  ;  while  sometimes  even  ivory  from 
Africa  is  noticed  in  the  inlaid  handles  of 
some  Welsh  or  Brigantian  chieftain's 
sword.  Glass  beads  were  likewise  im- 
ported into  Britain,  as  were  also  oinaroonts 
of  Egyptian  porcelain.  In  fact,  the 
Bronze  Age  clearly  marks  for  us  the  period 
when  trade  routes  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  Mediterranean,  north  and 
south,  and  when  the  world  began  to  be 
commercially  solidified  by  a  pi iraitive  the- 
ory of  foreign  exchange.  It  is  a  little  odd 
that  the  basis  of  all  this  traffic  was  tin, 
and  that  we  still  use  the  name  of  that  same 
metal  as  a  brief  equivalent  for  coin  in  gen- 
eral :  but  persons  of  serious  economical  or 
philological  intelligence  are  particularly 
requested  not  to  enter  into  grave  corre- 
spondence with  the  author  of  this  paper 
on  any  possible  levity  which  they  may  ae- 
tect  lurking  in  this  innocent  remark. 

Some  small  idea  of  the  rapid  advance 
in  civilization  which  marked  the  Bronze 
Age  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  principal  classes  of  re- 
mains which  have  come  down  to  us  intact 
from  that  first  epoch  of  metal.  Besides 
all  the  various  celts,  hatchets,  and  adzes, 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose  patterns 
are  manifold,  many  other  tools  or  imple- 
ments occur  abundantly  in  the  barrows  or 
cachet.  Chisels,  either  plain,  tanged,  with 
lugs,  or  socketed  ;  gouges,  hammers,  an- 
vils, and  tongs  ;  punches,  awls,  drills,  and 
prickers  ;  tweezers,  needles,  fish  hooks, 
and  weights  ;  all  these  are  found  by  dozens 
in  endless  variety  of  design.  Knives  are 
common,  and  the  vanity  of  Bronze  Age 
man  made  him  even  put  up  without  a  mur- 
mur with  the  pangs  of  shaving  with  a 
bronze  razor.  Daggers  and  rapiers  natur- 
ally abound,  many  of  them  of  rare  and 
beautiful  workmanship.  Halberds  turn 
up  lees  frequently,  but  swords  are  abun- 
dant, and  are  sometimes  tastefully  deco- 
Nxw  Smxs.— Vol.  L.,  No.  6.  51 


rated  with  gold  or  ivory.  Even  the  scab- 
bards sometimes  survive,  while  the  shields, 
adorned  with  concentric  rings  or  with 
knobs  and  bosses,  would  put  to  shame  the 
rank  and  file  of  cheap  modern  metal  work. 
Nay,  the  very  trumpets  which  sounded  the 
onset  often  lie  buried  by  the  warrior's 
side,  and  the  bells  .which  adorned  his 
horse's  neck  bring  back  to  us  vividly  the 
Homeric  pictures  of  Bronze  Age  warfare. 

The  private  life  of  Bronze  Age  man  and 
his  correlative  wife  is  illustrated  for  us  by 
another  great  group  of  more  strictly  per- 
sonal relics.  There  are  pins  simple  and 
pins  of  the  infantile  safety-pin  order  : 
there  are  brooches  which  might  be  worn 
by  modem  ladies,  and  ear-rings  so  hupre 
that  even  modern  ladies  would  in  all  pro^  - 
ability  object  to  wearing  them,  unless,  ir- 
deed,  a  princess  or  an  actress  made  them 
the  fashion.  The  torques,  or  necklets, 
are  among  the  best  known  male  decora- 
tions, and  are  still  famous  in  Ireland, 
where  Malachi  (whoever  he  may  have  been) 
wore  the  collar  of  gold  which  he  tore  frcra 
the  proud  invader.  Many  of  the  bracelets 
are  extremely  beautiful  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  as  if  on  purpose  to  spit»>  the  common 
prejudice  about  tne  degeneracy  of  modern 
man,  they  are  all  so  small  in  girth  as  to 
betoken  a  race  with  arms  and  legs  hardly 
any  bigger  than  the  Finns  or  Laplandets. 
Of  the  clasps,  buttons,  and  buckles  I  will 
say  nothing  here.  I  have  enumerated 
enough  to  suggest  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  the  vastness  of  the  revolution 
which  the  Bronze  Age  wrought  in  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  civilization  of  ancient 
man. 

Bronze  found  our  early  ancestor,  in 
fact,  a  half-developed  savage  :  it  left  him 
a  semi-civilized  Homeric  Greek.  It  came 
in  npon  a  world  of  skin-clad  hunters  and 
fishers  :  it  went  out  upon  a  world  of  Phoe- 
nician navigators,  Egyptian  architects, 
Achffian  poets,  and  Roman  soldiers.  And 
all  this  wide  difference  was  wrought  in  a 
period  of  some  eight  or  ten  centuries  at 
the  outside,  almost  entirely  by  the  advent 
of  the  simple  bronze  axe.— ComAiZ/  Afap- 
azine. 
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THE    LITTLE    SOLDIEB. 

BY   J.  L.  MOLLOT, 
I. 

''  Whin  Fm  big  I'll  be  a  soldier. 

That's  what  I  will  be  ; 
Fight  for  father,  fight  for  mother 

Over  land  and  sea  I" 
And  before  him  on  the  table 

Stood  in  bright  array 
All  his  little  wooden  soldiers. 

Ready  for  the  fray. 
Then  he  charged  his  little  cannon^ 

Singing  oat  with  glee, 
•*  When  I'm  big  I'll  be  a  soldier. 

That's  what  I  will  be  I" 

II. 

By  the  firelight  sat  the  mother, 

Tears  were  in  her  heart, 
Thinking  of  the  swift  time  coming 

When  they  two  most  park 

m  m  m  m  m 

Soon  the  shadow  fell  between  them. 

Soon  the  years  flew  by  ; 
He  has  left  bis  little  mother, 

Left  her — perhaps  to  die. 
All  the  laughter  gone  for  ever,* 

All  the  sunshine  fled  ; 
Only  little  mother  praying 

By  bis  empty  bed. 

lU. 

Then  there  came  a  dreadf  ol  battle. 

And  upon  the  plain 
Crept  the  little  mother,  seeking 

Some  one  'mid  the  slain. 
But  she  never  fomid  her  darling 

In  the  white  moon  gleam. 
For  the  little  cannon  firing 

Woke  her  from  her  dream. 
All  a  dream  !    He  stood  beside  her. 

Singing  out  with  glee, 
**  When  I'm  big  I'll  be  a  soldier. 

That's  what  I  will  be  l" 

— TtmpU  Bur, 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    A    STAR. 


BT  PROFB8SOR  J.  NORMAN  LOOKTSR. 


It  is  now  exactly  thirty  yean  since  the 
world  rang  with  one  of  those  discoveries 
which  go  down  to  the  ages  and  at  once 
insure  the  names  of  the  makers  of  them 
being  in^itcribed  upon  the  muster-roll  of 
the  Immortals, 

In  the  autamn  of  1859,  Kirchhoff  and 
Hansen  announced  that  at  last  a  way  had 
been  found  of  studying  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  bodies  in  space — nay  more,  that 
thoy  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
found  that  the  sun,  at  all  events,  was  built 
op  of  matter  identical  with  that  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed. 

In  physical  science,  in  most  cases  a  new 
discovery  means  that  by  some  new  idea, 
new  instrument,  or  some  new  and  better 
Qse  of  an  old  one,  nature  has  been  wooed 
in  some  new  way.  In  this  case  it  was  a 
question  of  a  new  idea  and  an  old  instru* 
ment.  The  instrument  was  the  spectro- 
scope. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose 
to  deal  either  with  the  principles  involved 
in  spectrum  analysis  or  its  history  during 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1859. 
The  task  I  have  set  myself  in  this  article 
is  a  much  more  modest  one. 

First  I  wish  to  point  out  that  during  the 
thirty  years  the  method  of  work  which 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  applied  to  the  sun 
has  been  applied  to  the  whole  host  of 
heaven  ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
star  has  been  examined,  but  that  many  ex- 
amples of  each  great  class — nebula,  comet, 
star,  planet — have  been  studied.  The  same 
kind  of  information  has  been  obtained 
with  respect  to  these  bodies  as  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen  gleaned  with  regard  to  the 
sun  ;  and  the  great  generalization  to  which 
I  have  referred  has  been  found  to  hold 
good  in  the  main  for  all.  From  nebulse 
and  stars  existing  in  space  in  regions  so 
remote  that  the  observations  have  been  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the 
feebleness  of  their  light ;  from  comets 
careering  through  stretches  of  space  almost 
at  our  doors,  the  same  story  has  come  of 
substances  existing  in  them  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  here.  In  ascending  thus  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  sun 
to  the  most  distant  worlds,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  field  of  observation  has  been  enor- 


mously extended.  Kirchhoff  and  Bun- 
sen's  view  has  been  abundantly  verified, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  but  the  question  re- 
mains, Has  this  larger  area  of  observation 
supplied  us  with  facts  which  enable  us  to 
make  a  more  general  statement  than  theirs  I 
It  is  possible  that  it  has.  Recent  inquiry 
has  suggested  that  if  the  study  of  mete- 
orites be  conjoined  with  that  of  the  heav* 
eniy  bodies,  the  story  told  by  the  spectro- 
scope enables  us  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
to  say  that  not  only  have  we  the  same 
matter  everywhere,  but  all  celestial  bodies, 
including  the  earth,  are  due  to  an  ex- 
quisitely simple  evolution  of  matter,  in  the 
form  of  meteoritic  dust.  We  have  no 
longer  to  rest  content  with  the  fact  that 
all  nature  is  one  chemically  ;  we  have  the 
cause. 

Secondly,  I  propose  to  make  as  short 
and  simple  a  statement  as  I  can,  of  the 
general  idea  of  the  new  cosmogony  sug- 
gested by  the  spectroscopic  survey  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  ask  my  read- 
ers to  grant  me  the  scientific  nse  of  their 
imagination  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  cope  with  questions  as 
to  whether  space  is  infinite  or  not ;  or 
whether  space  and  time  ever  had  a  begin- 
ning ;  we  will  not  consider  the  possibility 
of  the  beginning  of  things,  or  attempt  to 
define  the  totality  of  space,  but  we  will  in 
imagination  clear  a  certain  part  of  space, 
and  then  set  certain  possibilities  at  work. 

How  much  space  shall  we  clear  ?  A 
very  good  :*dea  of  one  of  the  units  of 
space,  which  is  very  convenient  for  me  to 
employ  here — I  mean  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  star,  or  one  of  the  nearest  stars — 
can  be  obtained  by  stating  the  time  taken 
by  light  in  performing  the  journey  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  stars,  knowing  as 
we  do  that  light  travels  186,000  miles  in 
a  second.  In  the  case  of  the  nearest  stars 
the  time  thus  required  is  about  three  and 
a  half  years.  With  regard  to  the  twelfth- 
magnitude  stars,  we  find  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  distance  in  their  case  is  so  great 
that  light,  instead  of  taking  three  and  a 
half  years,  takes  three  thousand  Qye  hun- 
dred years  to  reach  us. 

The  space  included  in  a  sphere  with  this 
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radius  will  be  safBcient  for  our  purpose. 
The  stars  tbat  we  shall  have  to  abolish  for 
the  purpose  of  this  preliminary  inquiry 
number  something  like  six  millions  ;  the 
probability  being  that  if  we  consider  the 
stars  visible,  not  in  the  largest  telescopes, 
but  in  those  which  are  now  considered  of 
moderate  dimensions,  their  numbers  may 
be  reckoned  at  something  between  thirty 
and  fifty  millions. 

Imagine  then  this  part  of  space  cleared 
of  all  matter.  We  shall  have  a  dark  void, 
and  the  probability  is  that  all  that  dark 
void  will,  sooner  or  later,  in  consequence 
of  conditions  existing  iu  other  parts  of 
space  into  which  we  have  not  inquired, 
be  filled  with  some  form  of  matter  so  fine 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a  chemical 
name. 

Next  we  may  imagine  that  this  some- 
thing without  a  chemical  name  may  curdle 
into  something  which  is  more  allied  with 
our  terrestrial  chemistry,  and  the  chances 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  that  first  sub- 
stance will  be  either  hydrogen  itself,  or 
some  substance  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  or  closely  associated  spectra. 

It  is  just  possible  that  at  this  point  we 
enter  the  region  of  observation.  In  the 
nebulsB  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
substance  (or  substances)  which,  as  far  as 
our  observations  go,  exists  nowhere  else 
except  in  the  very  hottest  region  of  the 
sun  that  we  can  get  at  with  our  instru- 
ments. It  is  unknown  here,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  match  the  spectrum  by  exposing 
terrestrial  substances  to  the  highest  tem- 
peratures available  in  our  laboratories  have 
so  far  been  unavailing.  Both  in  sun  and 
nebulae  this  substance  (or  substances)  is 
associated  with  hydrogen.  This  curdling 
process  will  go  on  until  at  length  further 
condensation  will  take  place,  and  instead 
of  having  simply  the  substance  (or  sub- 
stances) to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
hydrogen,  we  shall  have  an  excess  of  hy- 
drogen with  an  infinitely  fine  dust  inter- 
spersed in  it,  which  will  go  on  condensing 
and  condensing  until  at  last  we  get  dust  of 
substances  the  existence  of  which  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  p.pectra  of  bodies  known 
to  terrestrial  chemistry  ;  among  these  are 
magnesium,  carbon,  oxygen,  iron,  silicon, 
and  sulphur. 

This  dust,  fortunately  for  those  inter- 
ested in  such  inquiries  as  this,  comes  down 
to  us  in  more  condensed  forms  still,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  the  messages  which 


they  bring  from  the  heavens  tbat  I  am  en- 

faged  in  writing  this  article.  Not  only 
ave  we  dust  falling,  but  large  masses ; 
magnificent  specimens  of  meteorites  which 
have  fallen  from  the  heavens  at  different 
times,  some  of  them  weighing  tons,  are 
open  to  our  inquiries.  Although,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  difiScult  for  us  to  collect 
the  dust,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  produce  it 
by  pulverizing  any  specimens  of  these 
meteorites  that  we  choose  into  the  finest 
powder.  If  we  examine  thia  dust  ^c- 
troscopically,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to 
hydrogen,  its  chief  constituents  are  mag- 
nesium, iron,  carbon,  silicon,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur. , 

I  have,  therefore,  in  this  first  sketch  of 
a  possible  result  of  a  process  going  on  in 
our  space-cl earing  at  an  early  stage,  not 
arrived  at  something  that  is  unreal  and 
merely  the  creation  of  the  imagination,  but 
something  very  definite  indeed,  which  we 
can  analyze  and  work  with  in  our  labora- 
tories. 

How  it  comes  that  this  infinitely  fine 
dust,  finer  probably  than  anything  we  can 
imagine,  becomes  at  last,  in  the  celestial 
spaces,  agglomerated  into  meteoric  irons 
and  stones  with  which  the  earth  is  being 
continually  bombarded,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence. Space  is  no  niggard  of  this  dust, 
for  if  we  deal  with  agglomerations  of  it 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  "  falling  star"  to  the  un- 
aided eye,  we  know  that  the  number  of 
such  masses  which  fall  upon  the  earth 
every  day  exceeds  twenty  millions. 

We  have  then  the  idea  before  us  tbat 
here  and  there  in  this  space  that  we  have 
cleared,  we  have  initial  curdling,  as  I  have 
called  it ;  we  need  not  assume  that  these 
curdlings  are  uniform. 

It  is  impossible  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge to  suppose  that  at  any  prior  stage  of 
the  history  of  the  heavens  gravitation  did 
not  exist.  It  is  impossible  from  what  we 
know  now  to  suppose  that  even  the  finest 
form  of  matter  which  entered  our  clearing 
in  space  was  not  endowed  with  motion. 
Given  this  matter,  its  motion  and  gravita- 
tion, let  us  next  see  what  must  very  quickly 
follow. 

Gravitation  will  give  us  a  formation  of 
centres  ;  we  shall  get  a  rotation  (moment 
of  momentum)  due  to  the  prior  existence 
of  motion  and  to  this  formation  of  centres ; 
we  shall  eventually  in  that  way  get  con- 
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densiDg  masses  of  this  curdled  sabstance. 
Xhe  moment  we  have  these  centres 
f  orroedy  gniTitation  again  will  give  as  the 
motion  of  exterior  particles  toward  these 
centres,  and  the  condensation  in  one  part 
of  space  will  necessarily  be  counterbal- 
anced by  a  clearing  in  another,  so  that,  if 
^e  suppose  that  the  curdling  was  not  uni- 
form to  begin  with,  the  uniformity  will  be 
less  and  less  as  time  and  this  action  go  on. 

Let  us  imagine  that  here  and  there  we 
have  isolated  eddies,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  larger  aggregations  of  the  dust — in 
the  most  enormous  swarms  we  can  imagine 
— we  have  also  eddies  ;  these  eddies  in- 
volved in  the  larger  curdlings  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  phenomena  of  the  general 
system  of  which  they  form  an  insignificant 
part.  These  cosmical  molecules  aggregat- 
ing in  this  way  will  be,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  like  the  invisible  mole- 
cules <^  a  gas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
as  Professor  Greorge  Darwin  has  recently 
shown,  that  we  shall  have  in  effect  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  before  us,  but  instead  of  dealing 
with  invisible  gaseous  particles  we  shall 
have  particles,  large  or  small,  of  meteoritic 
dust.  The  kinetic  theory  tells  us  that  if 
we  have  encounters  we  must  have  a  pro- 
duction of  heat ;  if  we  have  production 
of  heat  we  must  have  the  production  of 
radiation,  although,  if  the  heat  be  insuffi- 
cient, the  radiation  may  not  produce  light 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  human  eye. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thought  that  all  these 
changes  to  which  I  have  so  far  drawn  at- 
tention may  have  been  going  on  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  space  for  aeons  without  any 
visible  trace  of  the  action  being  possible 
to  any  kind  of  visual  organs.  I  refer  to 
this  because  it  is  right  that  I  should  point 
out  here  that  Hal  ley,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discuss  the  possible  luminosity  of 
sparse  masses  of  matter  in  space,  and 
Maupertuis,  who  followed  him,  both  laid 
great  stress  upon  it.* 

*  **  Bat  not  less'  wonderful  are  certain  la- 
minoos  Spots  or  Patches,  which  discover 
themselves  only  by  the  Telescope,  and  appear 
to  the  naked  Eye  like  small  ftxt  Stars  ;  but 
in  reality  are  nothing  else  bat  the  light  com- 
ing from  an  extraordinary  gresX  space  in  the 
E&er  ;  through  which  a  lucid  Medium  is  dif - 
fused,  that  shines  with  its  own  proper  Lustre. 
This  seems  fully  to  reconcile  that  Difficulty 
which  some  have  moved  against  the  Descrip- 
tion Moses  gives  of  the  Creation,  alleging  that 
Light  could  not  be  created  without  the  Bun. 


When,  then,  these  encounters,  which 
we  may  call  collisions,  take  place,  and 
when  the  heat  due  to  the  arrested  motion 
of  the  particles  coming  together,  and  the 
accompanying  light  are  produced  ;  we 
must  expect  that  that  li^ht  will  at  first  be 
very  dim,  and  will  require  very  consider- 
able optical  power  to  render  it  visible. 

We  may  now  consider  some  early  results 
obtained  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
Sir  William  Herschel,  although  not  the 
first  to  examine  into  it,  was  the  first  to 
bring  before  us  an  idea  of  the  magnificent 
spectacle  which  the  heavens  present  to 
mankind,  and  he,  without  any  difficulty, 
with  his  large  instruments,  began  by  di- 
viding these  dim  bodies  into  nebulosities 
and  nebulsB  ;  the  nebulosities  extending 
over  large  spaces  of  the  heavens,  and  being 
of  very,  very  feeble  luminosity. 

When  we  pass  from  these  we  become 
acquainted  with  bodies  which  may  be  truly 
termed  nebulsB,  as  opposed  to  nebulosities, 
and  the  most  magnincent  of  these  is  that 
in  Orion,  which  has  recently  been  so 
grandly  photographed  by  Mr.  Common 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  the  latter  using  the  in- 
tensifying action  of  four  hours'  exposure 
of  the  photographic  plate,  hereby  reveal- 
ing details  that  no  human  eye  will  ever 
see,  thus  demonstrating  how  true  it  is  that 
these  changes  may  go  on  for  sdons  and 
ffions,  though  the  eye  may  never  become 
acquainted  with  them. 

There  is  a  magnificent  arrangement  in 
the  human  eye  which,  though  it  invali- 
dates it  for  some  astronomical  purposes,  is 
convenient,  because  it  enables  us  to  go  on 
using  our  eyes  all  our  lives,  whereas  a  pre- 
pared photographic  plate  can  only  be  used 
once.  By  this  arrangement,  however  long 
we  look  at  an  object,  it  does  not  appear 
brighter,  but  in  the  case  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  all  the  action  upon  it  is  to- 
talled, so  to  speak,  so  that  if  the  plate  be 
exposed,  say  for  two  hours  or  sixty  hours. 

But  in  the  following  Instances  the  eontraxy  is 
manifest ;  for  some  of  these  bright  Spots  dis- 
cover no  sign  of  a  Star  in  the  middle  of  them  ; 
and  the  irregular  form  of  those  that  have, 
shews  them  not  to  proceed  from  the  Illumina- 
tion of  a  Central  Body,  since  they  have  no 
Annual  Parallax,  they  cannot  fail  to  occupy 
Spaces  immensely  great,  and  perhaps  not  less 
than  our  whole  Solar  System.  In  idl  these  so 
vast  Spaces  it  should  seem  that  there  is  a  per- 
petual uninterrupted  Day,  which  may  furnish 
Matter  of  Speculation,  as  well  to  the  curious 
Naturalist  as  to  the  Astronomer." — Edmund 
Halley,  PhiL  Trans,  vol  xxix.  p.  392. 
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we  shall  go  on  getting  impressed  apon  it 
more  and  more  of  the  nnseen. 

Thus  the  nebula  of  Orion  as  seen  is 
almost  insignificant  compared  with  the 
glorious  object  which  the  photographic 
plate  portrays  if  the  integrating  power  be 
allowed  to  go  on  for  honrs. 

It  seemed  pretty  obvious,  since  the  light 
of  such  bodies  is  so  dim  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  beats  upon  the  earth  and  upon 
our  eyes  without  having  any  effect  upon 
either,  that  the  temperature  was  low  ;  and 
it  seemed  also  that  to  test  the  idea  that  this 
luminosity  might  be  produced,  as  I  have 
suggested,  by  collisions  of  meteoric  dust, 
the  way  was  open  for  laboratory  work. 

Smash  a  meteorite,  collect  the  dust,  ex- 
pose it  to  a  low  temperature  :  compare  its 
spectrum  with  the  spectrum  of  such  a 
body  as  those  we  have  been  considering, 
and  see  by  actual  experiment  if  there  is 
any  similarity.     This  was  done. 

The  result  was  almost  identical.  It 
seemed  therefore  that  one  had  at  last  got 
to  solid  ground,  and  could  go  ahead.  But 
how  to  go  ahead  in  a  scientific  way  ?  Nat- 
urally by  developing  the  ailment  which 
had  led  us  so  far.  Let  us  agree  that  the 
nebulao  are  condensations  of  meteoritic 
dust,  and  see  whether  we  are  led  to  the 
true  or  the  false  by  such  a  concession. 
Let  us  further  grant  that  the  condensations 
go  on.     What  will  happen  next  i 

In  certain  regions  of  space  the  encoun- 
ters— the  collisions — will  increase  in  num- 
ber in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
meteoric  dust  in  these  regions  ;  the  tem- 
perature will  therefore  be  higher  and  the 
light  more  intense. 

Is  there  only  one  process  by  which  the 
temperature  can  be  increased  ?  It  did  not 
take  very  long  to  recogniae  that  there 
might  posaibiy  bo  three  lines  of  action, 
each  one  of  which  would  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  higher  temperature. 

In  the  first  place,  moment  of  momen- 
tum — rotation — being  at  our  disposal  to 
start  with,  it  was  obvious,  in  virtue  of 
mechanical  laws,  that  as  the  condensation 
went  on  the  rotation  would  be  accelerated  ; 
the  motions  of  the  particles  of  dust  in  the 
reaction,  so  to  speak,  would  be  more  vio- 
lent :  the  collisions  therefore  would  pro- 
duce more  smashes,  and  more  heat,  and 
therefore  onore  light. 

We  shotdd  get  a  cential  system  and  sur- 
roundings, such  as  Mr.  Roberts  has  re- 
cently photographed  in  the  great  nebula 


of  Andromeda.  The  exposure  be  gave 
was  four  hours,  and  again  this  photograph 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  phenomena 
which  will  probably  never  be  seen  by  the 
eye  alone. 

A  central  condensation,  here  and  there 
fragments  of  spirals,  and  here  and  there 
dark  ^aps  are  seen.  These  gaps  were  ob- 
served by  Bond  and  others  years  ago,  bat 
it  remained  for  Mr.  Roberts  to  demonstrate 
to  us  that  they  are  produced  by  the  won- 
deiful  in-draught  action  which  we  can 
now,  by  means  of  the  photograph,  see 
going  on.  We  have  a  concentration  tow- 
ard the  centre,  the  dark  gaps  represent- 
ing to  us  either  the  absence  of  matter  or 
the  presence  of  meteoritic  dust  in  a  region 
where  it  is  all  going  the  same  way,  and  in 
which  therefore  there  are  no  collisions. 
Here  and  there  we  get  regions  of  great 
luminosity,  and  associated  with  the  spirals 
we  get  obvious  loci  of  encounters.  £i- 
ternal  swarms  are  also  seen  which  have 
been  thought,  with  great  probability,  to 
belong  to  the  system — smaller  condensa- 
tions partaking  in  the  general  motion  of 
the  whole.  Here  then  we  are  in  presence 
of  one  possible  cause  of  increased  temper- 
ature. 

There  is  another.  One  of  the  early  re- 
suits  obtained  by  Sir  William  Berschel 
was  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for 
double  nebulse  to  make  their  appearance 
in  his  gigantic  telescope.  Now  it  is  difii- 
cult  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  doable 
nebulse,  like  their  allied  systems  of  stars, 
should  not  be  in  motion  ;  and  if  we  imag- 
ine a  condition  of  things  in  which  one 
swarm  is  going  around  a  larger  one  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  and  occasionally  approach- 
ing it,  and  mingling  with  it ;  we  shall 
have  at  one  part  of  the  orbit  the  centres 
nearest  together  ;  so  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  particles  of  meteoritic  dust  will  be 
liable  to  encounters  at  this  time  than  at 
others.  Hence  we  shall  get  a  cause  of 
increased  temperature  of  a  periodic  kind  ; 
there  must  be  variable  stars  in  the  heavens 
— and  there  are. 

As  a  third  possible  condition  we  have 
the  known  movement  of  these  swarms  of 
dust  through  space.  If  we  take  note  of 
the  known  movements  of  the  star  which 
forms  the  centre  of  our  own  system  we 
can  learn  that  these  movements  may  be 
gigantic.  We  know  that  the  sun  is  travel- 
ling nearly  half  a  million  of  miles  every 
twenty -four  hours  toward  a  certain  le- 
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gion  ;  we  know  that  other  stars  are  raor- 
ing  BO  quickly  that  Sir  Robert  Ball  has 
calculated  that  one  among  them  would 
travel  from  London  to  Pekin  in  some- 
thing like  two  minutes.  TVe  have  there- 
fore any  amount  of  velocity.  Now  sup- 
pose that  without  the  formation  of  either 
a  single  or  a  double  system,  such  as  we 
have  considered,  by  the  ordinary  conden- 
sation of  an  initial  single  or  initial  double 
swarm  ;  wo  have  what  we  may  call  a 
'Mevel  crossing"  at  which  two  or  more 
streams  of  meteoritic  dust  meet.  There 
of  eourse  we  shall  have  a  tremendous  cause 
of  collisions.  Have  we  such  instances  in 
the  heavens  f  Again  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Roberts's  photographs  of  the  Pleiades  ; 
we  see  in  them  four  nebulsB  which  have 
been  stated  to  surround  four  of  the  stars. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  nebulsd  more  care- 
fully, we  find  that  distinct  stream-lines  are 
seen  in  each  in  certain  directions  ;  we  have 
interlacing,  the  meeting  of  these  streams 
at  some  angle  or  other,  and  in  each  such 
reffion  we  have  the  locus  of  one  of  the 
chief  stars. 

This  may  be  considered  to  be  an  irregu- 
lar cause  of  a  production  of  high  tempera- 
ture ;  but  so  long  as  such  an  action  as  that 
continues,  an  apparent  star  will  be  seen, 
distinct,  of  constant  light,  and  not  to  be 
discriminated,  without  such  photographs 
as  these,  from  those  stars  which  have  been 
produced  by  more  ordinary  sequences  con- 
nected  with  the  more  ordinary  processes 
of  condensation. 

If,  however,  the  above  explanation  be 
the  true  one,  we  should  expect  to  find 
cases  in  which  we  may  see  such  an  action 
beginning  or  ending  suddenly  ;  the  action 
will  be  less  constant  and  durable — that  is 
to  say,  the  supply  of  these  streams  of 
meteoritic  dust  may  not  be  continuous  ; 
it  may  be  smaller,  and  then  the  effect  will 
be  produced  during  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time.  In  that  case  the  light  of  the  star 
will  not  last  long.  If  the  onrush  of  one 
stream  npon  another  or  a  more  regular 
swarm  is  sudden,  we  shall  have  a  sudden 
blaze  out  of  light ;  if  the  on-rushing 
stream  is  short,  the  light  will  soon  die  ; 
if  it  continues  for  some  time,  and  reduces 
its  quantity,  the  light  will  die  out  grad- 
ually. Or  again,  sucb  a  source  of  supply 
may  fail  by  the  complete  passage  of  one 
stream  through  the  other.  In  these  ways 
we  shall  have  various  bodies  in  the  heav- 
ens, suddenly  or  gradually  increasing  or 


decreasing  their  li^ht  quite  irregularly,  un- 
like those  other  bodies  where  we  get  a 
periodical  variation  in  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  one  round  the  other.  We 
shall  have  '^  new  stars"  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  heavens,  and  they  do. 

Unfortunately  no  photographs  of  these 
bodies  to  which  I  refer  have  been  taken. 
Observations  have  been  recorded,  how- 
ever, of  their  changing  light.  The  changes 
can  be  easily  explained  upon  this  hypoth- 
esis, but,  so  far  as  I  know,  cannot  be 
explained  upon  any  other. 

In  one  case  we  had  a  known  star  (in 
Corona)  suddenly  blazing  out  from  uie 
ninth  magnitude  to  the  second,  and  almost 
as  suddenly  going  down  again.  In  an- 
other star  (Nova  Cygni)  we  had  an  out- 
burst in  a  region  which  observation  showed 
to  be  without  a  star,  although  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  special  observation  of 
that  region  had  been  made  for  the  exist- 
ence of  nebulsB.  Suddenly  in  that  part  of 
the  heavens  a  third  magnitude  star  blazed 
out ;  this  took  a  very  considerable  time  to 
die  down,  as  compared  to  the  first  star,  in 
Corona,  and  ultimately  it  got  down  to  the 
tenth  magnitude,  and  now  telescopically 
it  appears  as  a  nebula. 

As  in  condensing  these  swarms  get  hot- 
ter, they  will  get  brighter  as  their  volume 
decreases,  and  we  shall  pass  from  what  we 
term  nebulsB  to  what  we  term  stars.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
chief  among  the  new  ideas  introduced  by 
the  recent  work  is  that  a  great  many  stars 
are  not  stars  like  the  sun,  but  simply  col- 
lections of  meteorites,  the  particles  of 
which  may  be  probably  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  miles  apart.  Such  eddies  and  sys- 
tem, which  are  not  simple,  will  vary  in 
brightness.  In  the  case  of  double  nebulse 
condensing  we  shall  get,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  a  periodic  variation  in  light ;  and 
here  we  have  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
facts  observed,  and  hitherto  held  to  be 
mysterious,  in  a  large  number  of  variable 
stars.  The  ^' new"  stars  I  have  already 
referred  to  are  also  easily  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  of  meteoritic  streams. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why,  considering  the 
millions  of  bodies  in  motion  capable  by 
this  hypothesis  of  producing  them,  are 
not  *'  new  stars*'  seen  more  frequently  f 
The  reply  is  simple  :  We,  as  a  rule,  deal 
with  the  clashing  of  smaJl  streams  ;  the 
temperature  does  not  generally  exceed  that 
of  a  comet,  probably  ;  and  hence  the  ac- 
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tioD  takes  place  invisibly  to  us.  Photo- 
graphic surveys  of  the  heavens  often  re- 
peated will  doubtless  give  as  more  numer- 
ous records. 

We  now  return  to  the  regularly  con- 
densing swarms.  In  these  the  condensa- 
tion will  go  on,  and  the  temperature  will 
rise  until  the  loss  by  radiation  equals  the 
increase  of  temperature  due  to  the  fall  of 
meteorites  upon  the  continually  condens- 
ing centre.  If  we  imagine  a  star  to  be 
condensed  more  and  more  by  the  fall  of 
mcteoritic  material  upon  it,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  time  in  which,  provided  that  the  sup- 
ply of  material  ceases,  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  the  star  from  that  reason  will 
also  cease,  and  then  will  arise  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  star  will  be  greater  than  the  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  body  of  gas  which  is  ulti- 
mately formed  in  consequence  of  the  tre- 
mendous temperature  caused  by  the  con- 
tinual fall  of  meteoritic  matter  toward  the 
centre. 

K  it  be  true  that  in  the  nebula)  we  begin 
with  meteoritic  dust-particles  far  separate 
from  each  other,  we  must  gradually  get  an 
increase  of  temperature  so  long  as  they 
approach  nearer  the  centre  of  the  swarm 
by  condensation  ;  and  so  long  as  the  heat 
produced  by  bombardment  is  in  excess  of 
the  loss  by  radiation,  the  temperature  will 
increase  ;  but  when  the  loss  by  radiation 
exceeds  the  gain  by  the  bombardment  we 
must  get  a  reduction  of  temperature.  A 
temperature-curve  like  one  of  the  arches 
of  Westmin^r  Bridge  flattened  at  the 
top  will  illustrate  this  idea.  We  have  on 
the  left-hand  arm  of  the  curve  those  bodies 
in  which  we  get  a  rise  of  temperature  due 
to  collisions  and  to  condensation  ;  along 
the  top  of  the  curve  we  have  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  globe  of  gas,  the  gas  be- 
gins to  cool  and  gradually  condenses,  until 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  right  liand  arm  of 
the  curve,  as  a  result  of  the  total  action, 
wd  get  the  formation  of  a  body  like  the 
eirth. 

Such  a  tempeiature-curve  has  been  pro- 
visionally divided  into  seven  parts,  and 
what  has  been  done  so  far  is  to  show  that 
there  are  seven  well-defined  groups  of 
bodies  in  space,  which  may  be  located, 
three  on  the  rising  part  of  the  curve,  one 
at  the  top,  and  three  on  the  descending 
part ;  representatives  of  each  of  these 
groups  have  been  classified  and  their  spec- 
tra have  been  carefully  studied.     There  is 


absolutely  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
placing  idl  the  celestial  bodies  which  have 
been  so  observed  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope in  one  group  or  the  other  ;  and  fur- 
ther, where  the  spectroscopic  evidence  i» 
complete,  there  is  again  no  difiSculty  in 
dividing  these  groups  into  species,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  biologist  deals  with 
organic  forms.  This  has  already  been 
done  for  one  group,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  it  will  no  doubt  be  done  for  more, 
so  that  here  again  we  are  definitely  in  the 
region  of  hard,  detailed  facts. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  to  con- 
sider  with  regard  to  the  history  of  a  sys- 
tem, so  long  as  it  is  on  the  rising  part  of 
the  curve.  If  we  begin  with  globular  con- 
densations, such  as  those  first  described 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  we  shall  get, 
soon  after  the  initial  stage,  spiral  and  ir- 
regular intakes,  and  then  these  may  in 
time  give  place  to  rings  such  as  we  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  in  a  member  of  our 
own  system  ;  I  refer  to  the  rings  of  Sat- 
urn. Other  dust-swarms  near  which  such 
a  system  passes  will  be  attracted  to  it,  and 
in  addition  to  the  initial  revolving  swarm 
and  its  intakes  and  rings  we  shall  have  a 
new  order  of  things  introduced,  which  we 
may  term  comets. 

Now  the  whole  history  of  cometic  as- 
tronomy  goes  to  show  that  no  comet  can 
enter  such  a  system  as  ours  without  feeling 
the  influence  of  the  central  system  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  We  know  from 
other  considerations  that  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  body  is  simply  a  swarm  of  mete- 
oritic dust- particles,  large  or  small. 

The  tail  is  always  produced  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  by 
some  electrical  energy,  thermal  energy,  or 
what  not ;  the  result  being  that  something 
is  driven  from  the  swarm  of  meteorites  in 
a  direction  away  from  the  sun. 

Further,  the  stuff,  whatever  it  maybe, 
thus  repelled,  is  brought  by  the  comet 
from  outer  space  ;  for  some  of  the  short- 
period  comets,  those  that  never  leave  our 
system,  after  they  have  passed  round  the 
sun  a  few  times,  throw  out  no  tail  at  all. 

If  this  can  be  universally  proved  for  all 
comets,  this  is  what  must  happen  :  each 
central  body  will,  by  means  of  this  energy, 
place,  as  it  were,  a  cordon  round  itself, 
inside  of  which  no  such  matter  can  remain 
as  is  thus  driven  off  from  comets  and  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  of  a  tail  ;  and  if  it 
be  ever  possible  to  state  the  chemical  na- 
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tare  of  a  comet^s  tail,  the  particular  8ab- 
atances  repelled  by  this  central  cner^  will 
be  knowD.  It  looks  as  if  the  tails  may 
consist,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  gases 
-which  exist  in  meteoiites,  and  which  can 
be  driven  out  of  them  at  not  very  high 
temperatures.  Seeing  that  these  are 
thrown  off  with  great  velocity  and  shine 
through  millions  of  miles  in  the  depths  of 
apace,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are  dealing 
with  any  such  condensable  substances  as 
the  vapors  of  iron,  magnesium,  or  any 
other  metal.  This  consideration  may  help 
us  eventually  in  the  chemistry  of  the  re* 
pelling  body. 

These  revolving  dust-swarms,  as  they 
increase  their  temperature,  will  go  through 
the  same  temperature-changes  as  other 
non- revolving  ones.  The  existence  of 
comets  drawn  into  our  system  from  with- 
out,  composed,  like  the  nebulse,  of  mete- 
oritic  dust,  enables  us  to  subject  the  view 
we  are  now  considering  to  a  very  crucial 
test. 

We  know  that  the  temperature  of  com- 
ets is  increased,  chiefly,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  tidal  action,  as  they  approach 
the  sun  ;  because  such  an  action  must 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
movements  of  the  particles  of  the  swarm 
nearer  the  sun,  as  compared  to  those  far- 
ther away  from  it ;  we  know,  in  any  case, 
by  their  increased  light  that  the  temper- 
ature of  comets  does  increase  considerably 
as  the  sun  is  approached.  It  has  been 
shown  that  many  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  comets,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  clouds  of  meteoritic  particles  in  the 
solar  system,  are  identical  with  those  pre- 
sented by  nebulsB  and  stars  in  space  ; 
hence  the  hypothesis  now  under  consider- 
ation, which  affirms  the  nebulae  to  be  also 
clouds  of  meteoritic  dust,  is  greatly 
strengthened.  Indeed  if  the  facts  had  not 
been  found  to  be  as  I  have  stated  them, 
the  hypothesis  would  have  been  worth 
nothing. 

I  should  here  add  that  the  recent  work 
has  shown  how  right  Schiaparelli  was 
when,  in  1866,  he  stated  that  comets  were 
nebulous  masses  drawn  into  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

The  top  of  what  we  agreed  to  call  the 
temperature  curve  may  now  be  considered. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  ascending  arm  of 
it,  and  referred  to  the  groups  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  In  these  groups  there  was  evidence 
to  show  that,  under  normal  conditions. 


we  were  dealing  with  orders  of  celestial 
bodies  in  which  the  temperature  was  grad- 
ually increasing,  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  nearing  of  the  constituent  mete- 
orites in  the  swarm  due  to  collisions  and 
gravitation. 

It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  very 
briefly  give,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  repetition,  a  normal  case 
carrying  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  curve. 
For  that  purpose  we  may  content  ourselves 
by  considering  those  globular  and  elliptic 
nebulsB  first  recorded  by  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  in  the  last  century.  In  these  there 
is  evidence  of  different  stages  of  conden- 
sation ;  in  one  series  first  of  all  something 
which  is  hardly  visible  is  noted,  and  the 
end  of  that  series  consists  of  a  dim,  dif- 
fused, globular  mass.  In  another  we  pass 
from  the  minimum  gradually  into  another 
form  of  condensation,  in  which  the  lumi- 
nosity increases  toward  the  centre.  In  still 
another  series  the  condensation  toward  the 
centre  goes  as  it  were  by  jumps,  so  that 
finally  what  appears  to  be  a  nebulous  star 
with  a  surrounding  of  very  nearly  equal 
density  is  seen.  Passing  from  these  forms 
we  come  to  elliptic  nebulie,  which  doubt- 
less indicate  a  further  condensation  of 
those  forms  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
are  globular.  We  have  already  become 
familiar  with  a  representative  of  these  el- 
liptic nebulae  in  that  of  Andromeda,  as  it 
has  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  magnificent 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts.  Id 
connection  with  such  an  elliptic  figure  we 
often  get  clear  indications  of  spirals. 

A  further  condensation  then  will  no 
doubt  land  us  among  stars  having  a  pecul- 
iar and  special  spectrum  ;  indeed,  though 
they  appear  as  stars  in  our  telescopes,  their 
spectrum  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
nebula.  Going  still  further — still  increas- 
ing the  condensation,  still  increasing  the 
temperature — the  region  of  stars  properly 
so-called  is  reached,  until  at  last  we  find 
those  which  are  represented  at  the  top  of 
the  curve.  These  results  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  spectroscopic  work,  and  the 
facts  recorded  have  been  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  these  swarms 
as  their  temperature  increases,  from  the 
most  sparse  condition  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curve  to  the  most  condensed  one  at  the 
top. 

In  the  sparsest  swarms,  in  the  so-called 
nebulae,  and  those  which  are  so  dim  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  visible,  indications  are 
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found  of  the  so  far  unknown  substance  or 
substances,  to  which  I  have  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  together  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, magnesium,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon metals  in  meteorites,  which  has  a 
bright  spectrum  visible  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  though  I  should  add  that  the  visible 
presence  of  magnesium  has  recently  been 
contested.  Its  visible  presence  or  absence, 
however,  is  not  of  fundamental  impor* 
tance.  As  the  temperature  increases,  we 
find  carbon  more  abundant,  and  traces  of 
manganese  and  lead,  metals  which  volatil- 
ize at  a  low  temperature. 

The  next  greatest  change  that  super- 
venes is  the  addition  of  more  familiar  indi- 
cations of  the  metals  magnesium,  mangan- 
ese, and  sodium,  while  the  spaces  between 
the  meteorites  glow  more  intensely  with 
the  light  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  prob- 
ably brought  about  by  some  electrical  ac- 
tion. Here  the  sparseness  is  still  so  great 
that  we  have  little  to  do  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  light ;  we  simply  deal  with  incan- 
descent vapors  due  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture brought  about  by  collisions  among  the 
meteorites  and  to  the  glow  of  the  gases 
between  the  meteorites.  But  although  the 
particles  of  meteoritic  dust  are  so  far  apart 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  obvious 
absorption  of  their  light  occurring  at  this 
stage,  to  any  large  extent,  the  story  is 
soon  changed,  for  when  real  condensation 
begins,  the  light  of  the  meteoritic  dust 
itself  is  absorbed  by  the  vapors  produced 
at  low  temperatures  which  lie  between 
each  particle  of  dust  and  our  eyes.  The 
whole  theory  of  absorption  is  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  light  must  come  from 
the  light-source  through  a  vapor  which  is 
cooler  than  the  light-source  itself. 

Thus  we  get  a  clear  indication  that, 
when  this  stage  is  reached,  the  meteoritic 
dust  is  very  much  closer  together,  and  is 
on  this  account  capable  of  forming  a  back- 
ground enabling  us  to  see  these  light  ab- 
sorption phenomena.  Absorption  of  light 
by  the  vapors  of  substances  known  to  ex- 
ist in  meteorites,  such  as  manganese  and 
leady  is  the  first  to  occur,  and  these  ab- 
sorption phenomena  gradually  preponder- 
ate, and  indicate  change  from  low  to  high 
temperature*  till  finally  the  main  absorp- 
tion of  light  is  caused  by  hydrogen  and 
iron.  Toward  the  top  of  the  curve  we 
get  hydrogen  enormously  developed.  It 
seems  that  we  deal  with  a  greater  and 


greater  quantity  of  hydrogen  as  the  tem- 
perature gets  higher. 

Side  by  side  with  this  sequence  in  the 
case  of  stars,  a  similar  one  up  to  a  certain 
point  is  noted  in  the  comets.  As  a  rnle 
the  temperature  of  comets  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  very  much  below  that  reached  by 
stars.  There  is  therefore  no  overwhelm- 
ing indication  of  light-absorption,  and  it  is 
only  in  those  which  closely  approach  the 
sun  that  any  indication  of  the  absorption 
of  light  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron 
vapor  is  to  be  seen.  A  comparison  of  the 
spectra  observed  gives  a  clear  indication 
that  the  nature  of  comets  and  nebnlse,  so 
far  as  the  spectroscope  can  seize  them,  is 
very  similar  :  the  phenomena  present  them- 
selves in  the  same  order  ;  a  line  common 
to  both  begins  the  story,  and  then  bright 
carbon  is  found  among  the  first  substances 
indicated,  and  afterward  absorption  phe- 
nomena, produced  by  manganese  and  lead 
chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  are  superadded. 

Aftir  this  cometary  parenthesis  I  now 
return  to  consider  the  top  of  the  temper- 
ature curve.  I  repeat  that  we  have  this 
sort  of  condition.  The  swarms,  whether 
single  or  multiple  in  origin,  have  by  colli- 
sions and  gravity  brought  about  the  high- 
est point  of  temperature  which  they  can 
reach  in  consequence  of  these  actions. 
Swarms  of  separate  meteorites  now  give 
place  to  a  glooular  mass  of  gas  produced 
by  their  volatilization.  It  may  be  that 
this  very  high  temperature  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  this  enormous  globular  mass 
of  gas  formed,  long  before  all  the  mete- 
orites and  meteoritic  dust  in  the  parent 
swarm,  or  in  that  particular  region  of 
space,  shall  be  absolutely  condensed  to  the 
centre  ;  so  that  we  see  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  high  temperature  condition  may 
last  for  a  very  long  time.  Hence  the 
curve  should  be  flat  topped — in  all  proba- 
bility very  flat — for  so  far  as  the  spectrum 
analysis  of  stars  has  gone  at  present,  more 
than  half  of  those  which  have  been  exam- 
ined give  us  evidence  of  extremely  high 
temperature.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
easily  to  be  understood  that  such  a  mass 
as  that  we  are  considering  must  be  radiat- 
ing with  tremendous  energy  ;  for  a  time 
probably  the  heat  which  it  receives  by  the 
collisions  and  condensation  of  the  outer 
members  of  the  parent  swarm  may  be  as 
great  as  the  heat  which  it  radiates,  and 
under  these  conditions  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  will  remain  constant, 
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but  the  moment  the  inpat  is  less  than  the 
output  the  mass  of  gas  most  cool,  so  that 
we  ha^e  next  to  consider  what  will  happen 
to  a  mass  of  gas  cooling  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

What  will  cool  first!  The  outside. 
We  know  pretty  well  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  outside  of  the  mass  of  gas  we  are 
dealing  with  ;  we  are  practically  dealing 
with  a  cooling  ^obe  of  which  the  exterior 
absorbing  Uiyers  consist  of  hydrogen,  iron, 
magnesium,  and  sodium.  And  now  per- 
haps it  will  be  obnoua  why  I  was  anxious 
in  this  general  statement  to  begin  as  near 
as  I  could  to  the  beginning  of  things.  It 
is  only  by  going  back  in  that  way  that  it 
is  possible  to  explain  this  enormous  de- 
velopment of  hydrogen  in  the  hottest  stars. 
We  saw  that  first  one  or  perhaps  two 
unknown  substances — together  with  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  magnesium,  manganese, 
lead,  and  iron — wrote  their  record  in  the 
spectrum,  and  that  finally  hydrogen  was 
present  in  excess  in  the  hottest  stars.  By 
the  phenomena  of  comets  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  the  radiant  energy  of  our 
sun,  and  therefore  the  radiant  energy  of 
all  other  masses  of  equal  temperature  to 
our  sun,  drives,  in  all  probability,  every- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  gas, 
like  hydrogen  or  carbon  compounds,  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  system.  Thus  we 
may  possibly  explain  the  absence  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  from  the  sun  ;  but  hydrogen  is 
present  The  unknown  substance  or  sub- 
stances are  concerned  in  most  of  the  ac* 
tions  which  take  place  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  sun,  and  they  are  always  associated 
with  hydrogen.  In  the  atmospheres  of 
the  hottest  stars  again  hydrogen  is  enor- 
mously developed.  Now  that  hydrogen, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  cannot  have 
passed  the  cordon  to  which  I  referred. 
The  only  supposition  is  that  it  and  the  un- 
known substances  have  as  such  been  pro- 
duced by  the  dissociation  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  which  the  meteoritic  particles 
which  have  formed  the  star  in  the  manner 
I  have  indicated  are  composed.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  series  of  facts  which  add 
very  great  probability  to  the  idea  which 
has  been  arrived  at  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  chemical  elements  themselves  are  forms 
of  hydrogen,  or  have  a  common  origin. 

On  the  right-hand  part  of  the  tempera- 
ture curve  the  hottest  state  of  things  is 
represented  at  the  top,  and  the  coolest  at 
the  bottom,  and  we  pass  through  groups 


IV.,  Y. ,  and  YI.  As  the  temperature  runs 
down,  the  hydrogen  gradually  disappears  ; 
as  this  happens  in  a  mass  of  gas  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  gradually  but  con- 
stantly reduced,  we  can  only  suppose  that 
it  is  used  to  form  something  else.  We 
get  asMociatiom  due  to  reduced  temperature 
in  the  same  way  that  we  get  diisociation 
doe  to  increasing  temperature.  The  sun 
is  a  star  just  about  half-way  down  the  de- 
scending side  of  the  curve  ;  we  know  on 
other  grounds  that  the  sun  is  cooling. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  is  this  :  with 
decreasing  hydrogen  we  get  gradually  as- 
sociated an  increasing  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic elements  (group  Y.^  and  subsequently 
of  carbon  ;  but  now  tne  carbon  vapors 
are  absorbing,  they  are  not  radiating — in 
other  words,  the  spectrum  includes  dark 
bands  instead  of  bright  ones,  as  they  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curve.  The  light 
of  the  star  is  gradually  blotted  out  by  an 
enormous  quantity  of  carbon  compounds 
in  some  form  or  other,  till  at  last  the  star 
gets  blood-red  (group  YI.),  and  finally  is 
lost  to  human  ken.  The  solar  atmosphere 
at  present  contains  chiefly  iron,  calcium, 
and  other  similar  metals,  but  the  hydrt^n 
is  disappearing,  and  there  is  possibly  the 
slightest  trace  of  carbon,  but  that  trace  is 
so  small  as  to  be  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  composition  of  the  sun's  atmosphere 
at  present  is  moreover  almost  identical 
with  that  of  a  mixture  of  meteorites  driven 
into  vapor  by  a  strong  electric  corrent, 
and,  if  we  except  hydrogen,  there  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  any  importance  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  one  which  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  spectrum  of  the  other.  Cal- 
cium, aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  and 
certain  lines  of  nickel  and  other  substances, 
are  prefent.  By  means  of  such  experi- 
ments as  this,  the  wonderfully  close  con- 
nection between  the  gases  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  the 
gases  obtained  from  the  volatilisation  of 
meteorites  is  put  before  us  in  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  carbon 
comes  in  and  takes  the  place  of  highest 
importance  in  the  atmospheres  of  these 
cooling  bodies,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark 
that  if,  as  seems  possible,  these  permanent 
gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  with  differ- 
ent substances  like  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  and  probably  hydrogen  itself, 
are  kept  away  from  the  swarm  during  its 
condensation    by    that  form   of    radiant 
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energy  of  the  centre  which  is  evidenced 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  by  its  tail-p/oducing 
action  on  comets,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  when  that  radiant  energy  is  rednced, 
the  carbon  componnds  will  gradually  ap- 
proach  the  central  body,  until  at  length 
the  flickering  energy  is  no  longer  able  to 
keep  these  permanent  gases  away,  and 
then  the  surroundings  of  the  central  body 
are  invaded  by  these  gases  in  such  tremen- 
dous quantity  that  an  absorption  is  pro- 
duced which  first  turns  the  cooler  star 
blood-red,  and  finally  blots  it  out. 

There  are  several  very  interesting  ques- 
tions connected  with  this.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  we  attempt  to  discuss  the 
future  of  that  magnificent  nebula  in  An- 
dromeda, the  true  structure  of  which  Mr. 
Roberts  has  recently  revealed  to  us.  It  is 
already  suspected  that  the  two  subsidiary 
swarms  partake  of  the  motion  and  form  a 
part  of  the  system.  Those  smaller  swarms 
will  naturally  condense  before  the  larger 
ones.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  no  longer 
dealing  with  anything  so  far  away,  but 
with  the  solar  system  when  it  was  in  that 
stage.  The  central  sun  having  this  cordon 
round  it  can  only  be  formed  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  not  repelled  by  its  radi- 
ant energy  ;  it  will  therefore  be  chiefly  a 
mass  of  metallic  vapor.  The  masses  near 
it  for  the  same  reason  will  be  also  chiefly 
of  metallic  vapors,  and  their  density  will 
be  high  ;  those  farther  away  will  be  less 
metallic.  Bit  by  bit,  in  the  case  of  the 
interior  bodies,  we  shall  have  these  per- 
manent gases  coming  back  again,  and 
more  carbon  will  be  added  to  their  super- 
ficial layers  ;  those  bodies  also  must  con- 
dense before  the  central  one. 

If  we  consider  the  conditions  of  the 
outer  condensations,  they  must  bepartica- 
larly  rich  in  permanent  gases.  We  shall, 
therefore,  get  in  the  case  of  the  outer 
bodies  excessively  small  density,  and  prob- 
ably associated  with  that  only  the  very 
sparse  presence  of  these  metals  which  have 
been  alone  allowed  to  penetrate  toward  the 
centre,  because  their  vapors  can  condense. 


Our  sun  must  ultimately  go  through  the 
stage  in  which  its  absorption  will  be  dae 
no  longer  to  hydrogen,  or  to  iron,  but  to 
carbon,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  process 
which  has  been  referred  to  ;  and  event- 
ually, as  its  radiant  energy  gets  less  and 
less,  as  it  gets  cooler  and  dimmer,  the  last 
speck  of  blood-red  sunlight  will  be  put 
out  by  an  excess  of  carbon  vapors  in  its 
atmosphere. 

That  is  what  must  have  happened  to  our 
own  earth.  It  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion indeed  to  attempt  to  determine  at 
what  period  of  the  sun's  history  a  solid 
crust  was  formed  on  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
consolidation  of  the  earth  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  highest  point  of  temperature  of 
the  sun — that  is  to  say,  that  the  earth  may 
have  reached  a  condition  closely  resem- 
bling its  present  one  at  the  time  the  sun 
occupied  the  apex  of  the  temperature 
curve  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

In  any  case  the  high  density  of  the 
earth,  compared  with  the  density  of  its 
crust  (the  enormous  quantity  of  silicon 
and  oxygen  and  carbon  near  the  crust  hav- 
ing an  entirely  different  specific  gravity 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  taken 
as  a  whole),  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  these  considerations. 

I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hypothesis 
we  have  been  considering  supplies  us  with 
an  orderly  progression  of  meteoritic  dust 
through  heat  conditions  produced  by  col- 
lisions till  finally  a  cool  mass  is  produced  ; 
that  this  orderly  progression  brings  about 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
on  its  way,  and  simply  and  sufi&ciently  ex- 
plains them.  But  though  much  of  the 
mystery  is  gone,  all  the  majesty  is  left — 
indeed  to  my  mind  it  is  vastly  increased. 
It  seems  as  if  the  working  out  of  the 
meteoritic  idea  will  entirely  justify  Kant's 
conviction  that  the  physical  side  of  the 
science  of  the  universe  would  in  the  future 
reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  Newton  had  in  his  time  brought  the 
mathematical  side. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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PART  I. 


Chapter  I. 

She  was  not  altogether  French,  notwith- 
standing her  name  ;  indeed,  her  national- 
ity was  the  most  dubious  thing  in  the 
world  aniens  any  assault  was  made  upon 
either  of  the  countries  to  which  she  owed 
her  parentage.  She  had  a  way  of  thus 
becoming  intensely  English  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  intensely  French  the  next,  the 
latter,  perhaps,  with  still  greater  warmth 
than  the  former,  as  became  the  constitu- 
tional difference  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish. She  was  a  woman  in  the  full  flower 
and  piime  of  life,  that  is,  approaching 
thirty-five — a  period,  however,  at  which 
few  people  will  acknowledge  a  woman's 
prime  to  be.  According  to  the  vulgar 
notion,  indeed,  beauty  has  begun  to  fade 
at  this  period,  when  it  ought  to  be  in  ful- 
lest, gorgeous  flower.  There  are  some  lib- 
eral minds  which  will  confess  that  a  wom- 
an who  is  married  is  in  all  her  magnificence 
at  this  age  ;  but  for  those  who  are  unmar- 
ried it  is  always,  in  England  at  least,  con- 
sidered* a  time  of  decadence.  Thirty-five 
means  fading — the  state  of  the  delaissie — 
the  condition  of  the  old  maid.  Mademoi- 
selle had  come  to  this  age.  She  had  been 
a  governess  for  a  great  part  of  her  life, 
since  she  was  twenty  ;  fifteen  long  years, 
but  it  seemed  a  hundred  as  she  looked 
back  upon  it.  She  had  developed  in  that 
time  from  a  raw  girl — weeping  passionate 
tears  over  a  great  many  things  which  she 
scarcely  noticed  now,  feeling  herself 
abandoned,  miserable,  left  in  the  back- 
ground, left  out  of  everything,  humiliated 
in  her  unaccustomed  position,  injured  by 
life  and  all  that  happened  to  her — into  a 
rational,  calm  woman,  who  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  path  she  was  compelled  by 
necessity  to  tread,  and  had  acquired  a  dig- 
nity of  her  own  which  no  little  slights  or 
scorn  could  touch.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  absolutely  unkind  to  their  gov- 
ernesses and  dependents  is  small,  and  yet  it 
can  scarcely  be,  except  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  a  comfortable  position.     To  be  as 


good,  or  perhaps  better,  than  your  em- 
ployers and  superiors — as  good  and  y^t  so 
very  much  worse  ;  to  live  in  a  house,  and 
yet  not  to  belong  to  it ;  to  sit  alone  and 
hear  the  echoes  of  life  going  on  all  round 
— sounds  of  voices,  of  doors  opening  and 
shutting,  of  people  coming  and  going, 
which  you  cannot  help  hearing,  and  yet 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  to  be  contented 
and  independent  alone,  not  showing  too 
much  sympathy  nor  too  much  zeal,  inter- 
fering with  nothing,  making  no  remark — 
can  anything  be  more  difficult  ?  A  wom- 
an can  scarcely  do  this  without  deteriorat- 
ing in  some  way  ;  and  there  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  born  of  the  condition — its 
most  common  development — a  state  in 
which  the  faculties  are  on  the  alert  to  in- 
terpret all  the  echoes,  to  catch  at  every 
whisper,  to  make  out  everything  that  is 
concealed  or  under  the  surface.  The  back 
stairs  at  Court  do  not  afford  an  edifying 
sphere  of  study,  but  still  there  are  notable 
persons  coming  and  going,  and  a  faint  re- 
flection of  history  in  their  chance  words 
and  looks.  But  the  back  stairs  in  an  or- 
dinary house,  in  Belgravia,  in  Bloomsbnry, 
in  the  suburban  villas,  are  so  much  less 
elevating  that  there  is  nothing  notable  or 
historical  in  them.  And  yet  how  can  a 
woman,  all  alone  in  a  schoolroom,  keep 
from  hearing  what  floats  upward,  keep 
from  that  curiosity  which  all  human  crea- 
tures share,  in  respect  to  the  people  whom 
she  is  meeting  every  day  ?  The  pitiful  lit- 
tle records  that  form  the  chief  interest  of 
so  many  starved  and  impoverished  lives 
afford  often  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles 
in  existence.  And  the  woman  who  is  able 
to  resist  this  tendency  runs  the  risk  of 
growing  stoical,  cynical,  harsh  and  con- 
temptuous. A  girl  may  go  through  a  few 
years  of  it  without  suffering,  if  she  is 
happy  at  the  end,  and  is  able  to  live  her 
own  life,  she  forgets  the  difficulties  of  the 
probation,  and  probably  the  strongest  feel- 
ing in  her  mind  is  the  sense  of  being 
neglected,  justly  or  unjustly,  which  is 
very  bitter  yet  evanescent.     But  a  woman 
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who  goes  on  with  it  for  life  ha«  a  hard 
lot. 

Mademoiselle  had  carried  on  this  pro- 
fession for  fifteen  years,  and  she  had  no 
prospect  but  to  continue  it  all  her  life.  It 
had  developed  in  her  a  sort  of  self-denied 
and  reserved  qnietade,  which  was  strangely 
out  of  accord  with  the  natural  vivacity 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  French 
father,  and  which  all  the  subduing  influ- 
ence of  an  English  mother  had  not  brought 
under.  A  foreign  governess  is  so  much 
worse  than  a  native  that  she  has  not  even 
possession  of  an  independent  and  distinc- 
tive name.  Miss  Smith  or  Miss  Jones  is 
better  off  than  the  impersonal  Mademoi- 
selle or  Fraulein,  whose  title  is  generic  and 
official,  to  be  transferred  to  her  successor 
with  an  indifference  to  any  individuality 
in  it  which,  were  it  not  the  mere  growth 
of  unthinking  custom,  would  be  brutal. 
Perhaps  the  ladies  thus  officially  addressed 
do  not,  among  their  many  grievances, 
count  this ;  but  the  special  personage  of 
whom  we  speak,  who  was  in  her  soul  a 
very  proud  woman,  and  possessed,  as  it 
happened,  a  beau  nom^  a  fine,  and  ancient, 
and  high-sounding  name,  did  feel  it, 
though  she  was  one  who  never  owned  to 
any  grievances,  nor  showed  her  dislike  of 
anv  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  English 
politeness  in  dealing  with  governesses. 
Her  name  was  De  Castel-Sombre,  an  old 
namo  of  B6arn,  from  whence  her  family 
came  ;  but  her  father  had  been  the  last  of 
his  branch  of  the  house,  and  had  fallen 
off  from  its  spirit  by  becoming  an  artist, 
which,  as  he  had  no  money  to  begin 
with,  had  cut  him  off  entirely  from  the 
favor,  of  the  noble  cousins  who  might  have 
helped  him  on  had  he  been  without  tastes 
of  his  own.  ^[ademoiselle's  pride,  there- 
fore, was  purely  visionary,  and  had  noth- 
ing vulgar  embodied  in  it  It  was  the 
refuge  of  a  high  mind,  longing  for  every- 
thing that  was  excellent,  yet  attached  by 
straitest  bonds  of  necessity  to  the  common 
soil.  When  Monsieur  de  Castel-Sombre 
died  he  left  his  wife  with  scarcely  any 
money,  two  girls,  and  a  number  of  unsold 
pictures,  for  which  nobody  cared.  Nat- 
urally, at  that  moment  these  women  be- 
lieved that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
unappreciated  painters,  and  that  it  was  the 
cruelty  and  envy  of  the  world  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  fame  which  was  due 
to  him.  At  least  Madame  de  Castel- 
Sombre  clung  to  this  belief,  which   her 


daughters  held  hotly  until  experience 
taught  them  better.  Mademoiselle  (she 
had  really  a  Ohristian-name  also  of  her 
very  own,  and  was  called  in  her  family 
Claire)  knew  now  as  well  as  any  one  that 
these  cherished  pictures,  with  which  her 
mother's  little  rooms  were  darkly  hang, 
were  of  small  merit,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  found  anybody  to  buy  them  ; 
but  that,  too,  was  a  discovery  which  it 
took  time  and  experience  to  make. 

Thus  she   had  come  through  a  great 
many  illusions,  and  discovered  the  false- 
hood of  them  before  the  time  at  which  oar 
story  begins.     She  no  longer  felt  that  she 
was  left  out  of  life  when  the   family  in 
which  she  lived  received  company,  or  re 
turned  their  visits.     She  no  longer  believed 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  slight  to  her,  or 
ne^ect  of  her,  when  she  was  left  behind, 
but  perceived  that  it  was  the  commonest 
necessary  arrangement,  a  thing  which  she 
herself  approved.     Instead  of  being  always 
offended,  always  conscious  of  injury,  she 
perceived  now  all  the  difficulty  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
in  the  house  was  often  as  great  an  incon- 
venience to  the  people  of  the  house  as  it 
was  a  humiliation  to  the  governess.     She 
learned  to  look  upon  the  circumstances  in 
general  with  those  **  larger,   other  eyes" 
which  the  poet  has  attributed  to  the  dead. 
In  one  sense   Mademoiselle  felt  that  she 
was  dead.     She  had  died  to,  or  rather  had 
outlived,  many  things  in  which  the  chief 
charm  of  life  seemed  once  to  lie.     She  no 
longer  expected,  as  young  people  do,  that 
life  would  change  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
one  time  or  another  she  should  have  what 
she  wanted.     This  is  an  illusion  that  some 
people  pursue  as  long  as  they  live,  and 
which  oven  age  does  not  cure.     '*  Hope 
springs  eternal   in    the   human   breast. '^ 
They  think,  however  unlikely,  that  it  i« 
not  possible  but  things  must  improve,  and 
the  good  they  desire  come  to  them  before 
they  die.      Mademoiselle    had    got  over 
that.     She  expected  nothing  but  to  go  on 
as  she  was  doing  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  an  exhilarating  pros- 
pect.    She  had  thought  it  over  in  every 
way,  but  she  could  not  make  anything  bet- 
ter of  it.     She  had  thought  of  taking  up 
a  school,  which  was  the  highest  possibility 
in  the  future  of  a  governess,  and  getting 
her  mother  under  the  same  roof,  and  her 
sister  to  help.     But  to  set  up  a  school  re- 
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qnired  capital,  and  Mademoiselle  had  none. 
8he  had  a  little,  a  very  little,  laid  by  in 
case  of  illness,  or  to  bary  her  if  she  died, 
which  is  a  forlorn  provision  often  made 
by  lonely  prond  women,  who  even  in  death 
would  be  indebted  to  no  one  ;  bnt  to  fur- 
nish a  house  and  live  till  pupils  came 
would  require  what  would  have  appeared  a 
fortune  to  Mademoiselle  —  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  something  of  that  sort.  As 
well  say  a  million*  at  once.  She  had 
learned,  among  her  many  experiences,  that 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  independence  like 
that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  on  a  large 
scale — to  have  a  good  house,  and  gardens, 
and  servants,  and  pretensions.  The  little 
bit  of  a  house  in  a  little  street,  with  half  a 
dozen  little  daily  pupils  drawn  from  the 
neighborhood,  meant  beggary  and  misery 
and  endless  struggles.  When  the  time 
should  come  that  the  mother  wanted  her 
children's  care  and  tendance,  and  could 
not  be  left  alone,  then  it  might  come  to 
that ;  but  a  mother  who  was  only  sixty, 
and  full  of  activity,  required  no  such  sac- 
rifice. Therefore  Mademoiselle  had  come 
to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  change 
to  be  expected  in  the  tenor  of  existence — 
no  change  for  the  better,  nothing  but  de- 
cadence and  downfall.  When  the  present 
pupils  grew  up  she  would  go  on  to  another 
family.  She  would  have  little  diflSculty 
in  finding  another  situation.  It  gets  very 
speedily  known  in  any  profession  what 
people  are  worth,  and  she  would  find  an- 
other place  easily  enough  ;  but  she  would 
be  older,  and  when'  another  change  came 
older  still.  By  the  time  she  was  fifty  she 
would  have  finished  her  present  pupils, 
and  probably  another  set,  and  then  she 
would  be  old,  and  the  young  mothers  of 
growing  girls  would  not  care  to  have  her. 
They  would  fear  that  she  would  not  be 
strong  enough,  that  she  would  be  unable 
to  take  the  walks  that  were  necessary,  and 
to  be  up  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning. 
They  would  be  alarmed  lest  she  should 
fall  ill  on  their  hands.  She  looked  for- 
ward, seeing  this  prospect  very  clearly  be- 
fore her,  not  deceiving  herself,  thinking 
it  all  over  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  despair. 
She  kept  cheerful,  for  what  good  would 
it  do  her  to  be  gloomy  ?  and  it  was  alto- 
gether foreign  to  her  temper,  in  which 
there  was  a  natural  horror  of  dnlness  and 
monotony,  and  an  elasticity  which  aston- 
ished even  herself  ;  but  yet^  no  doubt,  the 
outlook  was  one  of  despair  :  to  labor  on. 


always  with  a  kind  of  personal  luxury,  liv- 
ing and  lodging  more  or  less  as  people  who 
are  very  well  off  lodge  and  live,  yet  with 
so  little  money — money  which,  when  she 
sent  a  share  to  her  mother,  and  looked  to 
her  modest,  serious  wardrobe,  her  dark 
gowns,  which  were  so  thrifty,  and  lasted 
forever — left  so  little  over,  sometimes  a 
few  pounds,  sometimes  only  shillings  ! 
Great  is  the  power  of  saving,  as  we  have 
all  heard,  ana  many  littles  make  a  mickle, 
the  proverb  says  ;  but  you  may  think  how 
slow  a  process  saving  is  when  all  that  it 
permits  to  be  laid  by  is,  perhaps,  ten 
pounds  a  year.  In  ten  years  a  hundred 
pounds  !  which  was  a  great  comfort,  and 
made  her  feel  that  she  might  h^ve  a  long 
illness  and  die  of  it,  and  be  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  earth  without  being 
indebted  to  anybody — a  consolation  un- 
speakable ;  but  yet,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  one  which  means  despair, 
though  always  a  cheerful  despair.  Alas  ! 
no  chance  of  ever  getting  a  Rosebank,  a 
Sunnyside,  a  dignified  mansion  that  would 
pay,  for  such  a  sum  as  that ;  it  would, 
however,  be  enough  for  the  expenses  of 
a  last  illness  (if  not  too  long),  and  of 
her  burial  after,  which  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  think  of,  and  gave  her  the  power 
of  looking  without  fear  in  the  face  of 
fate. 

Mademoiselle  was  at  present  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave,  who- was 
in  the  City,  but  who  lived  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned house  in  the  Bays  water  district — a 
house  with  beautiful  rooms  and  a  delight- 
ful garden,  though  not  within  the  lines  of 
fashion.  He  was  the  junior  partner  in  the 
business  to  which  he  belonged,  a  rising 
man  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
also  with  many  demands  upon  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  family  and  a  hospitable, 
cheerful  disposition,  which  his  wife  shared 
fully.  They  both  liked  to  see  their  friends, 
to  have  their  house  full,  to  enjoy  their 
life.  Though  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave 
was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  with  some 
ostentation  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
quite  outside  the  fashionable  world,  yet 
they  loved  to  entertain  people  from  Bel- 
gravia,  to  show  their  fine  rooms,  their 
beautiful  old-fashioned  decorations,  their 
large  shady  garden— a  thing  so  unusual  in 
London.  **  We  don't  pretend  to  be  fash- 
ionable, but  we  have  something  to  show 
for  ourselves,"  said  the  lady,  who  was 
fond  of  asserting  that  she  was  nothing  bnt 
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a  City  lady  ;  * '  City  people,  pur  et  simple^ ' 
— people  with  no  pretensions  to  be  any- 
thing better.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  pride  shows  itself,  and  this  mock 
humility  was  one  of  these  ways.  Mrs. 
Wargrave  had  a  number  of  vanities,  though 
she  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nice  woman.  She 
liked  to  speak  French  with  the  governess 
in  the  presence  of  people  not,  perhaps, 
quite  conversant  with  any  language  but 
their  own,  which  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
best  society  ;  and  she  liked  to  say  that  her 
governess  was  **  a  great  swell— far  finer, 
you  know,  than  anything  we  can  pretend 
to — a  Jille  de  Craisi,  and  that  soit  of 
thing.''  But  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
than  another  of  which  she  was  proud,  it 
was  the  influence  which  she  allowed  she 
had  over  her  cousin-in-law,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  who  was  a  bachelor,  a  man  about 
town,  a  fashionable  person.  *' I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure,  what  he  sees  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about  in  us,"  Mrs.  Leicester 
Wargrave  said  ;  **  I  suppose  our»  is  the 
only  house,  poor  fellow,  in  which  he  finds 
real  family  life.  There  is  nothing  he 
wouldn't  do  for  me.  Leicester  and  he 
have  always  been  like  brothers,  but  my 
husband  says  I  can  do  more  with  Charlie 
than  he  can.  I  don't  think  myself  that 
he  will  ever  marry.  I  know  as  a  fact  that 
many  and  many  a  set  has  been  made  at 
him,  but  he  only  comes  and  tells  me  and 
laughs  over  it.  He  had  a  disappointment, 
you  know,  in  early  life,  before  he  settled 
to  the  business.  Oh,  he  has  not  settled 
much  to  it  now.  He  came  in  in  his 
father's  place,  which  makes  him  nominally 
the  head,  but  my  husband  is  really  the  first 
working  partner.  He  is  not  too  fine  for 
City  life.  It  is  a  little  absurd,  isn't  it, 
that  a  man  who  never  does  anything  should 
get  the  lion's  share  and  the  real  workers 
come  off  second  best  ?" 

**  It  is  a  question  of  capital,  I  suppose," 
said  the  friend  to  whom  she  was  telling 
this  story  of  the  family  fortunes. 

* '  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  he  has  the  capital 
which  the  old  gentleman  worked  for,  so 
now  he  doesn't  require  to  do  much,  and 
everybody  toils  for  him.  But  I  don't 
think  he  will  ever  marry — all  his  habits  are 
against  it.  And  he  says  why  should  he, 
when  we  have  been  so  kind  as  to  provide 
an  heir  for  him  as  well  as  a  home  ?  He 
refers  to  little  Charles,  of  course.  You 
may  imagine  I  don't  build  much  on  what 
a  young  man  like  that  says  :  but  I  really 


don't,  myself,  believe  he  will  ever  many. 
He  is  too  happy  with  us  here  " 

**  He  is  very  young  to  come  to  such  a 
decision,"  was  the  remark  of  the  listener, 
whose  private  opinion  was  that  Mrs.  Lei- 
cester Wargrave  was  far  too  self-important 
and  ought  to  be  taken  down. 

**  Oh,  yes,  not  much  over  thirty.  Of 
course  it's  ridiculous  :  but  I  have  my  own 
ways  of  knowing,  and  you'll  see  it'll  come 
true." 

Whether  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  be- 
lieved that  a  hopeless  Platonic  attachment 
for  herself  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave's  determined  celibacy  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  She  was  certainly  very 
proud  of  his  devotion  to  her,  of  the  duti- 
ful way  he  appeared  at  all  her  parties,  and 
the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  haunted 
her  house.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  house, 
unlike  other  London  houses,  in  the  depths 
of  the  quaint  little  square  of  which  it 
formed  one  side — with  its  great  wide  stair- 
case showing  a  sublime  disregard  of  space, 
its  stuccoed  roofs  and  walls,  fine  garlands 
of  delicate  white  against  a  pale  green  not 
quite  so  faded  as  the  last  novelty  of  ascet- 
icism, though  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  and  its  windows  opening  npon  a  gen- 
uine garden — a  garden  in  which  you  could 
lose  yourself,  in  which  there  were  shady 
walks  and  great  trees,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  that  at  the  other  side 
of  the  house  omnibuses  were  standing  and 
that  a  hansom  could  be  called  to  the  door 
by  a  whistle  almost  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  or  day.  This  gave  it  a  quaint  and 
paradoxical  character,  adding  a  charm  to 
the  large  pleasant  rooms,  which  were  not 
shrouded  in  curtains  and  blinds  as  London 
houses  usually  are,  but  saw  clear  sky  out 
of  every  window — clear  sky  and  waving 
trees.  And  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  had 
a  choice  of  very  good  society,  mixed  and 
more  original  than  is  usual.  She  had  a 
number  of  law  people,  a  few  who  were 
simply  society  people,  an  occasional  liter- 
ary person,  and  a  certain  contingent  from 
the  City.  The  City  makes  a  good  mixture 
when  it  is  carefully  done.  It  brings  in 
the  practical,  it  brings  a  kind  of  intelli- 
gence always  entertaining  to  the  other 
classes,  and  a  kind  of  prejudice  and  nar- 
rowness all  its  own,  which  is,  as  people 
say,  ^*  full  of  character"  and  amusing  to 
the  enlightened.  This  sort  of  thing  is, 
perhaps,  more  practicable  in  Bayswater 
than  it  is  Belgravia.     Needless  to  say  that 
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Mrs.  Leicester  Warjjrave  cultivated  rela- 
tloDB  also  ID  the  world  of  artists,  meaniDg 
the  musical  and  dramatic  professiuns,  cs- 
pecially  the  former,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  amuse  her  guests.  An  Academician 
now  and  then  is  a  feather  iu  one^s  cap, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  amusing.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  society  which  Charles  War- 
ffrave  found  sufficiently  agreeable  to  bring 
him  across  the  Park  whenever  his  cousin's 
wife  held  up  her  little  finger.  Bethought 
it  more  amusing  than  anything  he  found 
in  Mayfair  or  St  James's.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  occasional  guest  in  the  very 
greatest  houses  of  aU,  which  are  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  of  society. 

Such  were  the  assemblies  which  Made- 
moiselle heard  arriving  and  departing  as  she 
sat  upstairs  in  the  schoolroom,  tanking 
her  own  thoughts  or  reading  her  book. 
Sometimes  she  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  guests  ;  more  often  she  was  not  wiuit- 
ed  or  was  forgotten.  She  kept  up  on  the 
outside  a  serene  indifference,  and  really 
believed  that  she  did  not  at  all  care  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  remnant  of  the  old  passionate  sense 
of  being  left  out  would  occasional! v  revive 
in  her  mind,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Claire 
de  Castel- Sombre  did  not  like  to  be  intro- 
duced to  strangers  as  **  Mademoiselle,"  so 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides*. 

Chaptsb  II. 

One  summer  evening  Mademoiselle  was 
seated  in  her  schoolroom  as  usual,  which 
was  a  very  pretty  room  though  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  a  room  with  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  garden,  and  refreshed  by  all 
the  air  which  was  kept  up  by  the  fanning 
of  the  trees  and  the  open  space.  It  was 
covered  with  fresh  cool  matting,  and  light- 
ed by  a  reading  lamp,  which  scarcely  add- 
ed to  the  heat,  and  diffused  a  mild  light. 
The  large  window  was  wide  open.  The 
balcony  with  its  seats  seemed  to  form  part 
of  the  room,  and  Mademoiselle  had  put 
herself  into  a  white  dressing-gown.  The 
children  were  in  bed,  aud  a  ffi'Ateful  still- 
ness filled  this  part  of  the  house.  The 
rest,  the  quiet,  and  the  coolness  were  very 
refreshing  after  the  intolerable  heat  and 
noise  of  the  day.  There  had  been  a  din- 
ner-party downstairs,  and,  as  usual,  the 
carnages  coming  and  going  had  been  heard 
in  the   schoolroom.     The    children    had 


brought  up  a  description,  as  they  generally 
did,  of  the  splendor  of  the  ladies,  for  they 
had  been  in  the  drawing-room  in  all  their 
finery  when  the  guests  arrived.  Made- 
moiselle had  listened  to  their  remarks  and 
criticisms,  but  she  had  not  regretted  her 
own  absence.  She  had  accomplished  all 
her  little  tasks  after  Edith  and  Dorothy 
had  gone  to  bed  — corrected  their  exer- 
cises, looked  over  their  lessons  for  next 
day — and  then  she  had  put  on  her  dress- 
ing-gown, and  concluded  to  put  off  certain 
mendings  that  were  necessary  till  next 
evening,  as  it  was  so  hot,  and  had  taken 
up  her  book. 

She  was  thus  seated  in  great  luxury  when 
the  sound  of  some  one  running  and  stum- 
bling upstairs    startled    her — evidently  a 
maid  in  great  haste,  her  foot  catching  in 
her  gown.     She  put  down  her  book  and 
listened,  feeling  that  she  was  about  to  be 
called  upon  for  some  service.     Then  came 
a  hurried  knocking  and  a  cry  of  ''  Made- 
moiselle !"     '*  Oh,  if  you  please,  come 
downstairs ;  Mrs.  Wargrave  has  gone  off 
quite  dead-like,  and  they  don't  know  what 
to  do.     O  Mademoiselle,  come  quick,  for 
the  gentlemen  is  off  their  heads,"  cried 
the  messenger,  continuing  in  her  excite- 
ment to  drum  against  the  door.     Made- 
moiselle sprang  up,  and  only  pausing  to  take 
a  bottle  of  eau  de- cologne  and  a  fan  from 
a  table,  hurried  downstairs.     *'  It  will  be 
a  faint?"  she  said.     '*  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  she  looks  like  death,"  said  tie 
maid.     The  governess  had  forgotten  her 
dressing-gown,    her    loosened    hair,    her 
aspect  altogether  informal  and  out  of  chai- 
acter  with  her  position.     She  rushed  into 
the  drawing-room  to  find  Mrs.  Wargrave 
lying  on  the  floor,  her  husband  slapping 
her  hands  and  calling  to  her,  half  in  fright 
half  in  anger,  *'  Marian,   Marian  1    wake 
up ;     what  8    the     matter  ?     Wake    up, 
dear  I"     Charles  Wargrave  had  gone  to 
fetch  some  water,  and  came  in  with  it 
ready  to  discharge  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
poor  lady.     When  something  white  de- 
scended between  them,  shedding  odors  of 
some  perfume  and  raising  a  sudden  air 
with  the  fan,  the  two   men   were  moie 
startled  than  ever.     Neither  of  them  had 
ever  had  to  do  with  a  woman  in  a  faint 
before. 

'*  It  will  be  nothing,"  said  Mademoi- 
selle. '*  She  has  fainted.  It  is  the  great 
heat.  She  has  not  been  well  all  day." 
She  took  the  command  of  the  situation 
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quite  simply,  taking  the  water  from 
Charles  Wargrave's  hand  without  even 
looking  at  him,  and  sending  the  aggrieved 
husband  out  of  the  way.  The.  men  ran 
about  quite  humbly,  obeying  the  orders 
of  Mademoiselle,  who  knew  what  to  do, 
setting  the  door  open  to  make  a  draught, 
bringing  cushions,  doing  everything  she 
told  them.  It  is  doubtful  for  the  moment 
whether  even  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave, 
though  he  was  her  employer,  said  good 
morning  to  her  every  day  at  breakfast,  and 
gave  her  a  check  every  quarter,  was  at  all 
clear  as  to  who  she  was  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave  did  not  know  her  at  all.  She 
did  not  look  like  Mademoiselle,  a  mere 
official  without  any  name  of  her  own.  In 
her  loose  white  dressing-gown,  her  hair 
falling  out  of  its  very  insecure  fastenings, 
her  mind  entirely  occupied  with  her  pa- 
tient, she  looked  like  one  of  those  beings 
whom  men  call  angels,  when  they  come  in 
unexpectedly  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  This  was  the  position  which 
Mademoiselle  had  suddenly  taken.  They 
had  been  about  to  send  for  the  doctor,  to 
do  all  sorts  of  desperate  things.  Made- 
moiselle in  a  moment  took  evciything  out 
of  their  hands. 

By-and-by,  when  Mrs.  Wargrave  had 
recovered  consciousness,  the  white  figure 
with  the  falling  hair  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  come.  When  the  lady 
came  to  -herself  she  had  looked  up  and 
asked,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  am 
I  ?*'  and  then  she  had  breathed  out  with 
a  faint  vexation,  *  *  Oh,  is  it  you.  Made- 
moiselle ?" 

**  She  ought  to  go  to  bed,"  said  Mad- 
emoiselle to  the  husband. 

**  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  ill,"  said  Mrs. 
Wargrave.  **  Where  am  I  ?  Where  is 
Jervis  ?  I  want  Jervis.  O  Jervis,  send 
these  gentlemen  away  and  let  mc  get  to 
bed." 

Mademoiselle  had  disappeared.  She 
had  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
a  gesture  which  was  not  British  ;  and 
suddenly,  no  one  knew  how,  had  stolen 
away.  To  have  her  services  of  kindness 
80  repulsed  and  the  maid  called  for — the 
maid  who  had  been  too  frightened  to  do 
or  think  of  anything  while  her  mistress  lay 
insensible — was  painful  enough.  No,  she 
said  to  herself,  not  painful — nothing  so 
tragic — only  disagreeable  ;  for,  after  all,  it 
was  not  gratitude  nor  tenderness  which 
she  looked  for  from  Mrs.  Wargrave.     She 


had  not  done  any  great  thing  ;  only  the 
most  common  good  offices  of  one  human 
creature  to  another.  Why  should  Mrs. 
Wargra\e  be  grateful  ?  And,  naturally, 
she  liked  the  services  of  her  maid,  to  whom 
she  was  used,  best.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  to  resent,  nothing  to  be  pained  by.  And 
just  then  Mademoiselle  had  caught  sight 
of  herself  with  the  white  dressing-gown  and 
her  hair  hanging  loose,  in  the  great  dim 
mirror  between  tne  windows,  and  this  had 
so  quickened  the  effect  upon  her  of  Mrs. 
Wargrave's  cry  for  Jervis  that  in  a  moment 
she  was  gone.  She  flew  upstairs  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow.  She  was  horrified 
by  the  sudden  sight  of  her  own  negligent 
apparel,  of  which  till  now^  in  the  necessity 
of  the  moment,  she  had  not  thought. 

When  Mademoiselle  arrived  again  in  the 
shelter  of  the  cool  schoolroom,  with  its 
windows  open  to  the  night  and  its  mild 
lamp  burning  steadily,  she  was  panting 
with  the  haste  and  slight  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  still  more  with  her  hurried 
rush  upstairs  ;  but  she  was  not  excited  in 
any  other  way,  and  she  would  have 
laughed,  or,  at  least,  smiled  to  scorn  the 
idea  that  anything  had  happened  in  those 
few  minutes  which  could  in  any  way  affect 
her  life.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a  little 
struck  by  the  sight  of  herself  which  sud- 
denly appeared  to  her  in  the  glass  which 
was  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  school- 
room, straight  in  front  of  her,  as  she  came 
huiriedly  in.  The  white  figure  seemed  to 
till  the  mirror  with  light.  Her  hair  had 
not  got  completely  detached,  but  hung 
loosely,  forming  a  soit  of  frame  round  her 
face,  which,  naturally  pale,  had  now  a 
slight  rose-flush  ;  and  her  eyes,  generally 
so  quiet,  were  shining  with  the  commotion 
produced  in  her  physical  being  by  the  ac- 
celerated throbbing  of  her  heart  and  pulses 
— due,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  her 
rapid  flight,  fiist  down,  and  then  upstairs. 
Everything  had  passed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  ;  and,  of  course,  the  hasty 
movement,  the  momentary  thrill  of  alarm 
and  anxiety  had  made  her  heart  beat ;  but 
it  was  curious  that  it  should  have  produced 
the  change  in  her  appearance  which  she 
could  not  but  perceive  as  she  caught  the 
reflection  of  her  own  face  in  the  glass.  She 
half  laughed  to  herself  with  amusement 
and  surprise,  and  no  doubt  a  little  pleasure 
too.  She  looked  (she  thought)  as  she  had 
done  when  she  was  a  girl  of  twenty.  The 
reflection  passed  through  her  mind  that 
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white  was  very  becoming,  trh  flatteur. 
It  is  not  flatteur  to  everybody,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  to  Mademoiselle.  She  laughed 
to  herself  at  the  young,  bright  figure 
which  she  saw  in  the  glass,  and  then  shook 
her  head  with  a  sort  of  amused  melan- 
choly. No,  Claire  1  no  white  gowns  for 
you  to  make  you  look  young  and  fair. 
Why  should  you  look  young  and  fair,  not 
being  either  ?  White  dresses,  like  other 
illusory  pleasures,  are  not  adapted  for 
a  governess  of  thirty-five.  With  this 
Uiought  she  shook  back  those  loose  loeks, 
thrusting  them  behind  her  ears.  Many 
people  have  gray  hair  at  her  age,  but  not 
a  thread  of  white  was  in  that  dark-brown 
ckevelure,  which  was  so  abundant  and  vig. 
orous.  Mademoiselle  had  always  been  a 
little  proud  of  her  hair — a  small  and  inno- 
cent vanity.  She  pushed  it  away,  and  sat 
down  again  to  her  book,  which,  somehow, 
did  not  arrest  her  attention  after  that  very 
brief,  very  insignificant  episode.  Mrs. 
Leicester  Wargrave  was  a  pretty  woman 
in  her  way.  As  she  lay  on  the  floor  in 
her  faint,  Mademoiselle  had  admired  her 
straight  features,  her  fine  shoulders,  par* 
tially  uncovered,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
her  complexion.  She  was  a  year  or  two 
older  than  the  governess,  but  her  circum- 
stances were  very  different.  She  had  a 
devoted  husband,  nice  children,  a  beauti- 
ful house,  plenty  of  money.  Why  did 
she  faint,  par  exemple?  This  question,* 
however,  did  not  produce  in  Mademoiselle 
any  conjectures  of  mystery  or  mental 
trouble.  She  concluded,  more  sensiblv 
and  practically,  that  it  was  the  heat,  the 
thunder  in  the  aijr,  or  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  unromantic  regions  of 
the  stomach.  Faints  come  from  these 
reasons  rather  than  from  the  non-ethereal 
causes  to  which  they  are  attributed  in 
dramatic  art.  If  it  is  true  that  men  die 
and  worms  eat  them,  but  not  for  love,  it 
is  also  true  that  women  faint,  in  most 
cases,  from  anything  but  mental  trouble. 
Mademoiselle  did  not  attempt  to  hunt  out 
any  mystery.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  woman 
to  whom  she  had  just  been  ministering, 
and  who  did  not  want  her  ministrations, 
and  herself.  With  one  of  those  exercises 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience  which  were 
habitual  to  her,  she  said  to  herself  that 
nobody  would  willingly  change  their  own 
identity  for  that  of  another,  however  much 
they  might  like  the  advantages  belonging 


to  the  other,  and  that  she  herself  would 
certainly  rather  be  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre 
than  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  :  though 
she  added  also  to  herself  that  this,  too, 
was  a  delusion,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
so  delightful  in  Claire  de  Castel-Sorabre 
that  a  reasonable  mind  should  prefer  her 
personality  in  this  decided  way.  How- 
ever, Mademoiselle  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  there  was  little  progress  to  be 
made  by  entering  into  the  region  of  meta- 
physics in  this  way  ;  so  that,  with  a  smile 
at  herself,  she  returned  to  her  book  in 
earnest,  and  found  the  thread  of  interest 
in  it  again.  The  one  result  which  re- 
mained from  the  incident  of  the  evening 
was  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  at  which  she 
mocked,  but  which  was  quite  real,  in  her 
own  momentary  return  to  her  youthful  brill- 
iancy— a  sensation  expressed  in  the  pass- 
ing reflection  that  white  was  trks  flatteur, 
and  that  she  was  not  too  old  to  look  well 
in  it,  but  yet — 

''Who  is  the  angel  and  minister  of 
grace  that  you  keep  in  your  house,  ready 
for  any  emergency  ?"  said  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave  to  his  cousin,  when  the  mistress 
of  the  house  had  been  transported  to  her 
room  and  left  in  the  care  of  her  maid. 

**Eh?*'  said  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave 
dully  ;  but  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
other  questions.  ' '  I  wonder  what  made 
my  wife  faint  f  he  said  ;  **  there  was 
nothing  in  what  we  were  talking  of  that 
could  have  made  her  faint."  He  was  of 
the  romantic  opinion  that  mental  shocks 
were  the  causes  of  such  disturbances,  and 
not  the  weather  or  the  digestive  organs. 
He  hfld  not  the  least  suspicion  or  jealousy 
of  his  wife,  but  he  was  a  man  of  some 
temper,  and  took  such  a  performance  as 
more  or  less  an  offence  to  himself. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  heat." 

''  Oh,  the  heat  !  in  this  cool  room  ? 
And  why  to-night,  specially  ?  It  has  been 
as  hot  for  the  last  three  days.*' 

*'  I  suppose  that  having  borne  it  for 
three  days  would  make  one  all  the  more 
likely  to  succumb  on  the  fourth,"  said 
Charlie. 

Leicester  Wargrave  shook  his  head. 
**  Suppose  we  had  been  out,"  he  said  ; 
'*  suppose  it  had  been  in  somebody  else's 
house.  What  a  nuisance  it  would  have 
been — making  everybody  talk  I  I  shall 
have  to  speak  to  Marian  seriously — " 

*'  Ton  don't  suppose  she  fainted  to 
annoy  you?"  said  Charles. 
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Oh,  you  never  can  teU  what  a  wom- 
an will  do,*'  said  the  husband.  '*  If  I 
could  only  remember  what  we  were  talking 
of  when  she  went  off  in  that  ridiculous 


way — 


z 


>> 


We  were  talking  of  nothing  of  the 
least  importance,  Leicester. '' 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know.  A  wife's  a 
great  comfort  in  some  circumstances,  I 
don't  deny,  and  Miuian's  a  good  wife  ; 
9till,  there  s  nobody  can  make  a  man  look 
so  ridiculous — when  she  chooses." 

'*  Poor  Marian  !  It  must  have  been 
very  unpleasant  for  herself  ;  she  couldn't 
have  done  it  on  purpose,  you  know." 

''You  can  never  tell,"  said  the  ag- 
grieved master  of  the  house.  He  looked 
so  rueful  and  so  annoyed  that  the  young 
man  burst  into  a  laugh.  He  was  aware 
that  his  cousin  was  prone  to  blame  some 
one  for  every  accident  that  occurred,  but 
it  seemed  a  new  way  of  dealing  with  a 
fainting-fit.  After  a  minute  of  silence, 
during  which  Leicester  Wargrave  kept 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  an  im- 
patient way,  Charles  repeated  his  previous 
question.  ''  I  say,  old  fellow,  who  was 
the  angelic  being  in  white  ?" 

''  £h  ?"  said  the  other  again,  with  half 
attention  ;  then  he  added  angrily, ''  Don't 
be  such  a  fool — the  angelic  being  was  sim- 
ply Mademoiselle." 

' '  Mademoiselle  !  the  governess  ?  That's 
nonsense,  Leicester." 

''  What  is  nonsense  ?  I  hope  I  know 
as  much  as  that :  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  She  was  in  a  nightgown,  or 
something  ;  that  woman  Jervis,  who  is 
good  for  nothing,  fetched  her,  I  suppose. 
I'll  tell  Marian  to  send  that  useless  fool 
away.     She's  no  good." 

''Mademoiselle,"  said  Charlie,  "the 
governess  ?  I  thought  she  was  a  dowdy, 
elderly  person — but  this  one  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mak- 
ing a  mistake  ? 

"  Girl  !"  said  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave  ; 
"she's  nearer  forty  than  thirty.  She's 
not  a  bad-looking  woman — there's  a  good 
deal  in  her  :  I've  often  said  as  much  to 
Marian.  But  Marian  says  she's  very 
French— though  that's  what  we  have  her 
for,  I  suppose." 

"  I  don  t  mind  what  country  she  is  of. 
She's — "  But  here  Charles  Wargrave 
seemed  to  check  himself,  and  said  no 
more. 

"  You-^don't  mind  ?    No,  I  don't  sup- 


pose so.  Between  ourselves,  I  don't  see 
what  you've  got  to  do  with  it,"  said  Lei- 
cester with  a  laugh. 

Charles,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  thrust  deeply  down, 
and  his  head  bent  as  if  in  deep  considera- 
tion, here  roused  himself  a  little,  and  gave 
his  head  a  shake  as  if  to  chase  some  cob- 
webs away.  "  No,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  I  don't  suppose  I  have  got 
anything  to  do  with  it — ^as  yon  say." 

This  being  granted,  and  his  ^evance 
in  respect  to  his  wife's  faint  beginning 
to  subside  a  little,  Mr.  Wargrave  unbent, 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  noticed  she  looked 
very  well  to  night  She  had  a  little  color ; 
that's  the  drawback  of  Frenchwomen,  they 
have  so  little  color — except  what  they  put 
on  themselves,  don't  youKDow." 

The  two  men  laughed  at  this,  though  it 
was  not  very  funny.  "  By  Jove  !  they  do 
make  up  I"  said  the  elder.  "  There's 
plenty  of  that  in  the  Park,  but  still  Eng- 
lishwomen have  complexions.  The  French 
like  it — they  talk  of  blanc  mat,  though 
there's  not  much  blanc  either,  by  nature, 
any  more  than  red — except  what's  put 
on." 

The  joke  failed  the  second  time,  and 
did  not  even  elicit  a  smile  from  Charlie 
Wargrave,  who  sat  with  a  perfectly  grave 
face  staring  straight  before  him  and  swing- 
ing his  leg.  He  was  seated  on  the  arm 
of  a  sofa — not  the  legitimate  part  to  sit 
upon — ^and  either  he  did  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss the  charms  of  Frenchwomen  or  he 
was  fatigued  by  the  discussion.  He  got 
up  suddenly  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You  want  to  get  upstairs,  I'm  sure, 
to  see  after  Marian.     I  think  I'd  better 

go-" 

"  Oh,  don't  hurry  yourself,  Charlie.     I 

could  go  up  and  come  back  to  you  again 
if  I  was  so  anxious  as  that" 

"  Anyhow,  I  must  go,  it's  getting 
late,"  said  the  visitor,  getting  up.  He 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
recall  something  as  he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  where  his  cousin's  wife  had 
lain  fainting  with  Mademoiselle  bending 
over  her.  To  think  that  it  was  only  Mad- 
emoiselle t  He  felt  a  sort  of  dazzle  in 
his  eyes,  not  thinking,  as  she  had  done, 
that  white  was  becoming,  but  wondering 
how  it  was  that  a  sort  of  light  seemed  to 
diffuse  itself  from  the  white  figure — ^heal- 
ing  and  consolation.  She  had  scarcely 
spoken  at  all ;  she  had  not  so  much  as 
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looked  at  him  or  taken  any  notice  of  his 
existence.  She  had  taken  the  water  ont 
of  his  hands  as  if  he  had  been  a  servant ; 
more  than  that,  as  if  he  had  been  the  table 
on  which  it  stood,  without  looking  at  him. 
She  had  said  ^'  Get  me  a  eoshion"  with 
the  same  non-recognition  of  him  or  his  ex- 
istence. And  the  moment  that  the  neces- 
sity for  her  presence  was  over  nhe  had  dis* 
appeared  like  a  vision.  It  was  curiously 
disappointing,  tantalizing,  provoking  to 
hear  that  she  was  only  Mademoiselle. 
Charles  Wargrave  was  not  a  man  whom 
ladies  generally — women  mnch  more  im- 
posing' than  any  governess — passed  over 
without  notice.  He  reflected  that  of  those 
he  knew  very  few,  even  in  a  similar  emer- 
gency, would  have  treated  him  with  that 
calm  and  absolute  indifference.  There 
would  have  been  a  glance  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  he,  never  an  unim- 
portant person.  There  would  ha^e  been 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  smile  of 
thanks,  or  of  apology.  But  this  hidy  had 
taken  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he 
lia  1  been  a  wooden  figure  made  to  hold 
things  in  his  hands,  like  the  grinning  negro 
eandelabras  of  Venice.  One  would  not 
say  ^^  Thank  you' '  to  the  painted  and  gild- 
ed blackamoors,  and  neither  did  she  say 
*'  Thank  you"  to  him.  He  could  think 
of  no  fitter  image.  As  if  he  were  made  of 
wood  1  Charles  Wargrave  was  not  used 
to  this  sort  of  treatment.  He  laughed  to 
himself  softly  at  the  thought  of  it — laugh- 
ed, yet  was  piqued  and  a  little  rueful.  And 
all  the  time  it  was  only  Mademoiselle  ! 

Chaptbr  III. 

Mas.  Warorays  made  next  morning  a 
very  pretty  little  speech  of  mingled  grati- 
tude and  apology  to  Mademoiselle.  '^I 
can't  imagine,"  she  said, ''  what  made  me 
so  silly  as  to  faint  last  night.  It  is  a  thing 
I've  always  been  subject  to,  but  it's  always 
a  stupid  Uiing  to  do.  I  hear  you  were  so 
ffood,  coming  down  directly  when  Jervis 
lost  her  head,  and  doing  everything  that 
was  kindest  and  best.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mademoiselle.  Of  course 
I  was  not  conscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
so  I  couldn't  show  you  any  gratitude 
then." 

**  De  rien,"  said  Mademoiselle,  **  k 
votre  service,  as  my  country-folk  say." 

**  Your  country-folk  are  always  polite," 
said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  and  then  she  laughed 


a  little  meaning  laugh.  **  I  hear  the  gen- 
tlemen were  quite  impressed  by  the  sight 
of  you  in  your  dressing-gown." 

Mademoiselle  colored  a  little.  She  had 
forgotten  that  reflection  of  hers  that  white 
was  becoming,  and  only  felt  the  horror  of 
having  been  seen  in  dishabilli,  **  I  did 
not  stop  to  think,"  she  said,  *'  how  I  was 
dressed  :  and  it  was  so  hot.  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  should  be  called  downstairs." 

**  No,  how  could  you  f  I  shall  not  do 
anything  so  absurd  again  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  have  told  that  foolish  creature  Jervis 
what  she  ought  to  have  done.  Yes,  I  feel 
all  right  this  morning,  thanks.  The  heat 
was  tremendous  last  night,  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air,  but  this  morning  it's  quite 
cool  again.  Don't  let  me  delay  the  les- 
sons. I  only  came  to  say  again  *  Thank 
you,'  Mademoiselle." 

^*  De  rien,"  said  Mademoiselle  again. 
Edith  and  Dorothy  were  sitting  very  de- 
murely all  the  time  with  their  books  quite 
ready,  waiting  to  begin.  They  were  two 
nice  little  girls,  and  Uiey  learned  their  les- 
sons very  creditably.  Mademoiselle  sat 
and  heard  their  little  dull,  expressionless 
voices  running  on  glibly  enough,  giving 
forth  the  knowledge  of  the  school  books, 
the  information,  cut  and  dry,  which  had 
nothing  to  say  to  any  circumstance  round 
them,  and  remained  in  its  concrete  state, 
never  dissolved  or  assimilated  as  long  aa 
memory  held  out — and  wondered  to  her- 
self what  was  the  good  of  it,  and  wherein 
these  unexceptionable  children  were  the 
better  for  the  pills  or  stores  of  knowledge 
which  they  thus  swallowed  dutifully.  But 
this  was  not  a  reflection  to  be  followed, 
since  it  would  go  to  the  root  of  much  that 
is  called  education,  and  drive  many  hon- 
est persons  ont  of  the  occupation  by  which 
they  made  their  living.  It  was  Made- 
moiselle's vocation,  as  it  is  of  so  many  other 
people  more  pretentious,  head-masters  and 
classical  tutors,  and  all  the  high-priests  of 
the  schools,  to  superientend  the  swallow- 
ing of  these  pills,  which  might  be  digested 
or  otherwise,  as  it  pleased  Providence* 
The  brother  of  the  little  girls  was  dispos- 
ing of  many  more  snch  doses  at  Eton  with 
much  the  same  result.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  rather  a  pity  when  the  teachers  of 
youth  are  disturbed  by  such  thoughts.  It 
IS  much  better  to  believe  entirely  in  the 
advantage  of  what  one  is  doing,  as  some 
happy  people  do,  to  believe  that  you  are 
determining  the  character  of  children  when 
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you  administer  boluses  of  knowledge,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  eternal  gain  of  your  par- 
ishioners that  they  should  go  to  hear  you 
preach.  Mademoiselle  did  not  believe 
that  the  little  girls  in  the  nursery  would 
be  at  all  changed  out  of  their  natural  bent 
by  anything  she  could  do — and  this,  per- 
haps, took  something  from  the  fervor  of 
her  teaching,  though  everybody  said  she 
was  so  conscientious.  Perhaps  the  thing 
which  Edith  and  Dorothy  retained  most 
clearly  from  the  day's  lessons  was  their 
mother's  laugh  and  assertion  that  the  gen- 
tlemen had  been  '*  so  impressed"  by  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  in  her  dress- 
ing-gown.  What  gentlemen  ?  and  why 
were  they  impressed  ?  and  which  was  it, 
the  white  one  or  the  blue  one  ?  These 
were  questions  in  which  they  took  more 
interest  than  in  the  Merovingians  and  the 
divisions  of  the  continent  under  Charle- 
magne. Mademoiselle  herself  took  the 
reference  as  a  little  prick  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Wargrave — a  reminder  that  even  to 
succor  the  sick  it  is  indiscreet  and  unlady- 
like to  come  downstairs  in  a  dressing-gown, 
and  she  felt  it  was  a  reproof  to  which  she 
had  perhaps  justly  laid  herself  open.  She 
resolved  that,  until  she  was  certain  that 
everybody  was  in  bed,  nothing  should  in- 
duce her  to  put  on  a  dressinff-gown  again. 
Mr.  Charles  Wargrave,  however,  was 
moved  by  very  different  feelings.  He 
could  not  get  that  white  figure  out  of  his 
head.  Perhaps  he  was  piqued  to  think 
that  there  was  a  woman,  and  she  a  depend- 
ent, who  could  look  at  him  as  if  she  did 
not  see  him,  and  take  a  thing  from  his 
hand  without,  so  to  speak,  being  conscious 
of  his  existence.  He  came  in  one  day  to 
luncheon  without  any  warning,  apologiz- 
ing for  taking  advantage  of  the  invitation 
so  often  given  him,  and  making  a  very 
lame  explanation  of  how  he  had  been  pass- 
ing through  the  Square  and  had  heard  the 
bell  ring  for  the  nursery  dinner.  He  was 
made  to  sit  down  with  the  little  fuss  and 
commotion  of  laying  a  new  place,  at  Mrs. 
Wargrave's  right  hand,  and  then  cast  his 
eyes  about  with  great  anxiety  to  discover 
who  was  there.  The  sunblinds  were  down 
and  the  room  in  a  sort  of  rosy  twilight, 
abutting  out  as  much  of  the  light  and 
heat  as  possible.  But  he  recognized  Ma- 
demoiselle at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
She  was  in  a  dark  dress,  and  her  hair  was 
more  tidy  than  words  could  say.  She  sat 
with  little  Dorothy  at  one  side  of  her,  pay- 


ing more  attention  to  the  little  girl's  din- 
ner than  to  anything  else,  taking  a  little 
share  in  the  conversation  now  and  then, 
only  enough  not  to  be  remarkable — a  true 
governess,  knowing  her  place,  not  taking 
too  much  upon  herself,  or  asserting  her 
right  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  company. 
After  luncheon  she  left  the  room  immedi- 
alely  with  a  child  on  each  side.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  disappointment 
with  which  Charles  Wargrave  looked  after 
her,  the  curious  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
had  taken  place  within  him  !  He  felt 
angry  that  such  a  person  should  have 
cheated  him  out  of  so  many  thoughts — a 
mere  nobody — a  person  evidently  quite 
suited  to  her  circumstances,  nothing  but  a 
governess.  He  gave  himself  a  shake,  and 
threw  off  the  ridiculous  impression  which 
had  been  made  upon  him,  he  supposed,  by 
the  mere  situation — the  helpfulness  of  the 
woman  and  the  dress,  which  had  produced 
a  false  air  of  gracefulness  and  youth. 
Youth  I  She  was  no  doubt,  as  Marian 
said,  five-and-thirty  if  she  was  a  day — and 
not  particularly  handsome  ;  a  fine  sort  of 
air  noble  about  her,  a  nice  way  of  carry- 
ing herself — but  that  was  all.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been  to  be  taken  in  so  easily 
by  appearances  1  He  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  himself,  however,  that  the  decep- 
tion was  not  Mademoiselle's  doing— that 
she  had  no  hand  in  it.  She  was  a  sensible 
person  of  middle  age,  devoted  to  her  own 
duties^  giving  herself  no  airs.  If  he  was 
taken  in,  it  was  entirely  his  own  fault. 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  knew  as  little 
that  she  had  disappointed  Charles  War- 
grave  as  she  knew  that  she  had  excited  his 
imagination.  She  thought  nothing  at  all 
about  it— did  not  try  to  look  dowdy,  or 
to  limit  her  remarks  to  the  most  formal 
subjects,  any  more  than  she  had  tried  to 
excite  his  interest.  He  was  just  the  same 
to  her  as  one  of  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Leicester  Wargrave  called  family  portraits 
which  hung  on  the  walls. 

However,  the  matter  did  not  end  there, 
though  Charles  Wargrave  hoped  it  would. 
He  went  away  from  the  Square  feeling 
quite  light,  and  released  from  a  burden 
tnat  had  been  weighing  on  him — for,  to 
be  sure,  he  had  no  desire  to  attach  himself 
to  a  governess,  however  beautiful  and 
charming  she  might  be — and  it  was  a  real 
relief  to  find  that  he  could  shake  off  the 
visionaiT  yoke,  and  that  she  was  not 
either  charming  or  beautiful.     He  left  the 
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house  ID  the  Sqnare  quite  at  his  ease,  say- 
ing to  himself  that  it  would  be  a  joke  in- 
deed, after  having  passed  harmless  through 
all  the  snares  which  every  man  about  town 
believes  to  be  laid  for  him,  should  he  fall 
a  victim  at  last  to  the  delusive  angelic 
presence   of  old-fashioned  poetry — 

When  pain  and  anguish*  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

That  was  all  very  well,  and  women  were 
good  sick  nurses  in  general,  and  Made- 
moiselle in  particular  might  be  very  kind 
and  ready,  he  made  no  doubt.  It  might 
be  reasonable  enough  to  fall  subject  to  an 
angelic  nurse  who  had  ministered  to  your- 
self ;  but  when  it  was  only  your  cousin  in- 
law who  was  the  object  of  the  ministra- 
tions !  He  laughed,  and  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  good  joke,  as  he  went  away, 
and  shook  off  the  recollection,  which  was 
a  sort  of  hallucination,  a  deceptive  effect 
of  the  lights,  and  the  white  dress,  and  the 
extreme  consolation  of  having  a  woman  in 
a  faint  taken  off  his  hands.  He  had  no 
doubt  Mademoiselle  was  quite  a  superior 
article  of  her  kind,  a  nice  woman  and  all 
that.  He  was  glad  he  had  seen  her  in  her 
everyday  garb,  and  convinced  himself  what 
a  nice,  commonplace,  ordinary  governess 
she  was.  He  went  out  feeling  quite 
emancipated  and  much  pleased  to  have  al- 
together regained  his  independence.  Good 
heavens  !  what  a  business  it  would  have 
been  had  he,  acquainted  with  the  finest 
women  in  London,  fallen  a  victim  to  a 
governess  !  It  was  too  ludicrous  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment — and  yet  it  was 
certainly  an  escape. 

But  next  morning  Mademoiselle,  by 
some  inexplicable  caprice,  had  regained 
her  unconscious  ascendency.  The  gover- 
ness  in  the  dark  gown  disappeared  and  the 
white  figure  came  back.  He  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  eyes.  He  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  mere  vision,  and  had  no  ex- 
istence at  all,  but  all  the  same  it  haunted 
him  and  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his 
mind.  It  was  with  an  effort  that  he  kept 
his  feet  from  moving  toward  the  Square. 
He  felt  that  he  must  see  her  again  and 
convince  himself  that  she  was  merely  the 
governess,  a  dowdy  and  elderly  person, 
nothing  at  ail  like  his  imagination.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that,  reasoning 
with  himself,  and  pointing  out  the  conse- 
quences that  must  result  if  he  were  to  be 
seen  constantly  at  his  cousin's  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  day  when  there  was  no  occasion 
for  his  presence,  he  persuaded  himself  not 
to  go  again  to  luncheon  till  several  days 
were  past.  The  second  time  he  appeared 
was  on  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Leicester  War- 
grave  was  at  home,  and  his.  appearance 
more  natural.  But  Mademoiselle  was  ab- 
sent. He  thought  at  first  she  was  only 
late,  and  kept  watching  the  door,  expect- 
ing her  to  come  in,  and  almost  disposed 
to  find  fault,  as  an  employer  might  have 
done,  at  her  tardy  appearance  and  want 
of  punctuality.  But  the  meal  went  on 
without  remark  from  any  one,  and  the 
governess  did  not  appear.  It  was  not  till 
something  was  said  about  Mademoiselle 
that  he,  with  his  embarrassing  conscious- 
ness of  having  come  there  to  see  her,  and 
her  alone,  ventured  to  ask  a  question. 

'*0h! — Mademoiselle!  what  has  be- 
come of  her  V '  he  said  at  last. 

*'  She  has  a  friend  she  goes  to  on  Sun- 
days— not  every  Sunday,  but  a  day  now 
and  then.  It  is  a  great  loss  forme,"  said 
Mrs.  Wargrave,  **for  there  are  so  many 
people  that  call  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
I  have  the  children  on  my  hands.'' 

Charles  Wargrave  received  this  expla- 
nation very  unsympathetically.  He  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  not  taking  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  he  took  a 
long  walk  afterward,  during  which  his 
curiosity  and  interest  grew  higher  and 
higher.  He  tried  all  the  means  in  hig 
power  to  put  out  of  his  mind  this  unwel- 
come visitor  :  for  she  was  unwelcome. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world  persons  in  her 
position  were  the  least  likely  to  occupy 
this  man  of  fashion.  He  began  to  feel  it 
something  like  a  calamity  that  he  had  been 
present  on  that  unlucky  occasion  when 
Marian  was  so  silly  as  to  faint.  No  more 
absurd  seizure  of  the  fancy  had  ever  hap- 
pened. What  was  Mademoiselle  to  him,  or 
ne  to  Mademoiselle  ?  And  yet  the  unlucky 
fellow  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  head. 

About  a  week  later  he  went  to  the 
Square  in  the  afternoon,  whether  wishing 
to  see  her  or  wishing  not  to  see  her  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  He  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Wargrave  had  gone  up  to  have  tea  with  the 
young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom,  but  could 
be  called  at  once.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and 
probably  she  expected  nobody.  **  With 
the  young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom  }*'  he 
repeated  ;  ^'  is  there  any  one  else  ?" 

''  There's  only  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
butler  ;  "  the  governess,  sir." 
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Charles  Wargrave  felt  disposed  to  knock 
the  fellow  down  for  his  impertinence  ;  he 
had  scarcely  patience  to  desire  him  to 
show  the  way.  How  dared  be  speak  of 
a  lady  so — a  lady  better  than  any  one  in 
the  boose,  the  pampered  menial  ?  He 
made  the  man  an  impatient  sign  to^et  out ' 
of  the  way  when  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  house  to  the  schoolroom  door,  which 
was  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  sound 
of  cheerful  voices  within.  He  knocked, 
smiling  to  himself  at  the  little  Babel  of 
noise,  two  or  three  speaking  together  : 
and  was  bidden  to  come  in  by  a  voice  with 
a  faint  little  parfum  of  foreignness  in  its 
sound,  so  faint  as  to  be  only  discernible 
by  the  sharpest  ears.  A  sudden  flush 
came  to  his  face  as  he  heard  it.  It  was 
not  a  voice,  he  thought,  like  the  others. 
It  was  full  of  sweetness  and  yet  of  power 
— a  voice  round  and  harmonious  like  the 
notes  of  an  organ,  with  nothing  shrill  or 
thin  or  common  in  it ;  a  voice  which 
suddenly  brought  before  hira  again,  not  the 
dowdy  governess,  but  the  white- robed 
ministering  angel.  He  felt  himself  flush 
with  pleasure  and  expectation  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

Mademoiselle  was  sitting  opposite  pour- 
ing out  the  tea.  She  had  her  back  to  the 
Kght  and  he  saw  her  in  a  kind  of  relief 
a;^in8t  the  lar^  window— the  shape  of 
her  head,  her  hair  a  little   loosened,  not 

Siite  stnoothed  upon  her  brow,  in  the 
ining  perfection  of  the  other  day.  He 
saw  her  face  in  a  luminous  shadow,  clear 
yet  dusky,  her  eyes  looking  down,  some- 
what deeply  set,  the  oval  of  their  form  and 
the  hollow  under  the  eyebrow  clearly  de- 
fined. She  had  not  perceived  him,  nor 
did  she  even  look  up  to  see  who  was  com- 
ing in  in  ot>edience  to  her  invitation.  It 
was  only  when  the  children  made  a  sudden 
tiaose  in  their  chatter  with  a  cry  of,  ''  O 
Uncle  Charles  !"  that  Mademoiselle  raised 
her  eyes  and  stopped,  with  teapot  in  hand, 
to  see  who  it  was. 

**  Yes,  it's  me,"  he  said,  more  cheer- 
fully than  grammatically.  '*  I  heard  you 
were  here,  and  I  thought  I'd  ask  Made- 
moiselle's permission  to  come  in — and,  per- 
haps, get  a  cup  of  tea — ' ' 

"  Oh,  come  in,  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Wargrave,  **  I'll  answer  for  it  you  shall 
be  welcome  ;  we  are  all  glad  of  anything 
to  break  the  monotony  of  a  long  day." 

Mademoiselle  made  no  movement,  gave 
no  sign,  except  the  faintest,  scarcely  per- 


ceptible bow  of  recognition.     She  found 
a  clean  cup  for  him  and  filled  it  with  tea, 
calling  one  of  her  pupils  to  present  it  to 
him.     She  withdrew  a  little  into  the  se< 
elusion  of  her  subordinate  place  while  Mrs. 
Wargrave  took  up  the  talk.     It  did  not 
occur  to  the  governess  that  she  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.     She  had  no  great  in- 
terest even  in  the  visitor.     The  monotony 
of  the  long  day  was  her  natural  atmos- 
phere.    She  had  no  recognised  need  of 
anything  to   break    it.     Mrs.    Wargrave 
went  on  talking  and  Mademoiselle  heard 
and   assisted  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
speakers  going  when  she  found  that  from 
the  stranger,  to  whom  the  discourse  was 
addressed,  there  was  little  respon.se.     And 
the  children  resumed  their  chatter  soito 
voce.     As   for  Charles  Wargrave,  he  sat 
still,  saying  ? ery  iHtle,  watching  them  all, 
but  especially   Mademoiselle,    wondering 
how  it  was  that  such  a  woman  could  pass 
under  a  generic  name,  and  bear,  so  far  as 
the  people  around  her  were  aware,  no  in- 
dividuality at  all.     She  withdrew  from  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
to  let  the  chief  personages,  Mrs.  Wargrave 
and  her  visitor,  occupy  it.     Then,  when 
it  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
response,  or  chorus,  she  disclosed  herself 
by  moments  out  of  the  background,  jusi 
enough  to  keep  up  the  action.     He  sat 
and  watched  them,  watched  her  under  his 
eyelids.     Mrs.   Wargrave  found    Charlie 
more  than  usually  taciturn,  but  feh  that 
she  was  entertaining  him — helping  him  to 
overcome  his  dulness,  whatever  might  be 
the  occasion  of  it.     It  never  occurred  to 
any  one  that  he  had  another  object,  still 
less  that  his  object  could  be  in  any  way 
associated  with  Mademoiselle. 

Chaptsr  IV. 

It  was  not  at  once  remarked  in  the 
Square  that  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave  had 
changed  hie  habits  in  respect  to  his  visits 
there,  that  he  came  in  thi^  afternoon  and 
at  the  hour  of  luncheon,  and  often  declined 
invitations  for  the  evening,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  the  time  he  generally  spent 
with  his  cousins.  This  was  partially  ac- 
counted for,  when  it  was  noticed,  by  the 
reflection  that  during  the  height  of  the 
season  the  evenings  of  a  young  man  who 
was  to  some  extent  a  man  of  fashion  and 
"  went  everywhere"  were  not  his  own* 
'^He  comes  as  much  as  he  can,"  Mrs* 
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Lieicester  Wargrare  said ;  "he  comes 
when  he  can  ;  of  coarse  he's  foil  of  even- 
ing engagements- -three  or  foor  ererj 
night."  She  was,  indeed,  on  the  whole, 
pleased  with  the  demonstrations  of  pleasure 
in  her  society,  as  she  thought,  which  the 
yoong  man  showed.  ''  He  takes  ns  jost 
as  he  finds  ns.  We  have  no  indncements 
to  offer  him.  He  has  snch  simple  tastes. 
There  is  nothing  he  is  so  fond  of  as  fam- 
i1  J  life.  He  comes  to  me  and  the  children 
JQst  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family.  Of 
coarse  he  is  one  of  the  family  ;  bat  yon 
wonid  think  he  was  either  a  son  or  a 
brother  to  see  how  that  yonng  fellow,  to 
whom  every  smart  house  in  London  is 
open,  comes  and  spends  his  afternoons  with 
the  children  and  me  !"  Mrs.  Wargiave 
was  a  little  proud  of  the  good  influence 
which  she  felt  she  was  exercising  over  her 
hnsband's  cousin.  He  wan  becoming  so 
domestic,  so  fond  of  home  !  He  even 
sometimes  met  the  children  on  their  walks 
and  had  taken  them  over  to  the  Natural 
History  place,  and  another  time  to  the 
Kensington  Museum.  It  was  really  too 
kind  of  him  to  think  of  the  little  girls. 

During  all  this  time,  except  on  those 
two  occasions  when  he  had  met  the  chil- 
dren, Charles  Wargrave  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  any  personal  communication  with 
Mademoiselle.  She  accompanied  her 
charges  with  the  greatest  cidm — a  calm 
which  was  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the 
young  man  who  thus  made  himself  her 
companion  whether  she  would  or  not. 
She  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  embar- 
rassment, or  of  supposing  that  his  atten- 
tions might  be  misconstrued.  If  he  had 
been  eighty  she  could  not  have  been  more 
at  her  ease.  And  Edith  and  Dorothy  had 
seized  upon  him  on  both  sides,  each  cling- 
ing to  an  arm,  which  was  not  at  all  what 
he  intended.  He  was  so  entirely  discom- 
fited, indeed,  by  the  too  much  empretMe- 
ment  of  the  little  girls  and  the  too  little  of 
Mademoiselle,  that  after  these  two  acci- 
dental encounters  he  gave  up  attempting 
anjrihing  of  the  sort.  However  domestic 
he  might  be,  it  did  not  suit  him  to  ex- 
pound the  Kensington  Museum  to  Edith 
and  Dorothy,  each  clinging  to  an  arm. 
And  was  she  made  of  stone,  that  woman  f 
Was  she  made  of  vulcanite  or  some  such 
impervious  material,  white  to  the  sight 
but  tough  and  unyielding  to  the  touch  ? 
He  was  so  much  di8gust«d  after  that  sec- 
ond expedition  that  he  turned  violently 


round  upon  himself  and  declared  that  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Mad- 
emoiselle. What  was  Mademoiselle  that 
she  should  exact  such  service  ?  To  be  sure 
it  could  not  be  said  that  she  exacted  any 
service  ;  she  smiled  and  ignored  it  with  a 
perfect  composure  which  was  still  more 
aggravating.  And  why  should  a  man  take 
all  that  trouble  for  a  woman  who  took  no 
notice,  who  never  seemed  to  see  anything, 
either  his  civilities  or  his  impatience  f  He 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  in  every  way  a 
mistake,  that  to  pursue  a  person  of  that 
class  was  the  height  of  folly,  that  to  marry 
her  would  be  madness  itself.  To  marry  a 
governess  !  a  woman  almost  middle-aged, 
as  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  assured  him  so 
often — a  foreigner — a  nobody — above  all, 
one  who  showed  no  appreciation  of  his  at- 
tentions, and  probably  would  not  marry 
him  !  Oh,  it  was  too  much.  He  would 
break  off  at  once  and  think  of  such  folly 
no  more. 

This  decision  (Charles  Wargrave  empha- 
uzed  by  going  out  of  town  for  a  whole 
week.  But  when  he  returned  the  first 
place  he  went  to  was  the  Square,  just  to 
see  whether  she  was  as  composed  as  ever, 
he  siud  to  himself.  As  it  happened  it  was 
in  the  afternoon,  after  the  hour  of  lunch- 
eon and  before  that  of  tea,  that  be  pre- 
sented himself  at  Leicester  Wargrave's 
house,  and  Mrs.  Wargrave  was  out.  He 
paused  a  moment  to  think  what  be  was  to 
do  ;  then,  hearing  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren, asked  if  thejr  were  in  the  garden. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  withMademoieette,''  replied 
the  servant. 

''  Then,"  said  Charies,  ''  I'll  go  out 
there  and  you  can  let  me  know  when  yoor 
mistress  comes  in." 

The  garden  was  large  and  shady,  and 
there  was  always  something  htmai  to  say 
about  the  wonder  of  findii^  soch  a  place 
in  London,  with  omnibBses  and  hansom 
cabs  on  the  other  nde  of  the  hovae.  He 
found  Mademoiselle  walking  slowly  round 
under  the  trees  while  the  children  played, 
and  he  feh  sure  that  she  gave  a  start  when 
first  she  saw  him — a  quiver  of  astonish, 
ment  and  dismay.  She  might  be  dismayed 
and  astonished  for  anything  he  cared.  She 
might  look  all  round  for  a  way  of  escape  ; 
this  time  she  should  find  none.  Edith  and 
Dorothy  were  in  the  middle  of  a  game  at 
tennis,  and  the  governess  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them,  taking  a  meditative 
walk.     She  was  in  a  white  dieas,  the  fint 
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he  had  seen  her  wear  since  that  night.  It 
was  a  very  still  afternoon,  the  borders  flar- 
ing with  their  late  sammer  show  of  gerap 
niums  and  all  the  foliage  in  full  green,  un- 
touched as  yet  even  by  the  heat  and  dust 
of  London  summers.  He  saw  her  before 
she  saw  him,  walking  along  with  her  head 
bent  a  little,  and  an  air  of  meditation  and 
thought  about  her.  She  had  a  book  in 
her  handy  as  if  she  had  intended  to  read, 
but  the  soft  stillness,  the  green  shadiness, 
the  warm,  soft  drowsy  air  had  vanquished 
that  intention.  And  then  she  perceived 
him  and  started  with  a  slight  glance  round 
as  if  she  would  have  run  away.  No,  no  ; 
not  this  time.  He  felt  a  kind  of  revenge- 
ful exultation  in  the  suggestion  of  alarm 
which  was  in  her  startled  movement.  She 
was  afraid,  then,  after  all  her  imperturb- 
able airs  ! 

It  was,  however,  with  the  greatest  com- 
'    posure  that  they  met.     She  began  at  once 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  she  was  that  Mrs. 
Wargrave  was  out. 

**  Oh,  I  can  wait,*'  he  said,  '^  I  am  in 
no  hurry.  She  ^11  come  in  by  and  by, 
no  doubt.'* 

**  Not  for  some  time,  I  fear,"  said  Mad- 
emoiselle. 

**  Oh,  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  he  repeated, 
and,  turning,  walked  with  her.  It  was  so 
sweet  and  still,  and  he  found  it  so  satis- 
factory to  have  at  last  got  this  impenetra- 
ble person  to  himself,  with  leisure  to  speak 
to  her  and  nobody  looking  on,  that  for  a 
time  Charles  Wargrave  said  nothing  at  all. 
It  was  pleasant  to  walk  by  her,  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  white  figure  by  his  side,  so 
perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil,  not  betray- 
ing by  so  much  as  a  quiver  of  her  dress 
anything  of  that  alarm  which  he  had  di- 
vined in  her  at  the  first  sight  of  him.  For 
a  minute  or  two  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
this  ;  and  it  was  to  his  surprise  Mademoi- 
selle herself  who  burst  into  those  usual 
banal  sentences  about  the  strangeness  of 
this  garden  in  London,  so  secluded,  so  per- 
fectly quiet,  as  if  there  was  not  a  house  or 
a  vulgar  sound  within  miles,  while  all  the 
time  the  omnibuses  were  running,  etc. 
He  knew  the  words  exactly,  and  had  in- 
deed meant  to  say  them  himself  if  other 
means  of  conversation  failed. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  it  is  wonderful ;  but 
not  so  wonderful  as  some  other  things — 
for  instance,  to  find  you  here,  waiting  upon 
the  amusements  of  these  two  little —  Mad- 
emoiselle, will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?" 


She  looked  up  surprised — alarmed,  too, 
this  time,  he  felt  sure — but  said  with  a 
smile,  '^  If  it  is  anything  in  my  power." 

"  It  is  quite  in  your  power.  It  is  very 
simple.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  known 
you  all  this  time  without  knowing  you  by 
anything  else  than  the  absurd  official  (if  I 
may  call  it  so)  generic  name  of  Mademoi- 
selle ?" 

She  colored  a  little  and  laughed. 
**  That  is  allright,"  she  said  with  one  of 
the  few  slips  she  made  in  English,  running 
the  last  two  words  into  one.  *'  It  is  an 
official  title,  and  I  am  Mademoiselle.  You 
would  refuse  to  let  an 'Englishwoman  be 
called  Miss,  but  with  a  Frenchwoman  it  is 
allright." 

"  I  don't  think  it  all  right ;  I  dislike  it 
very  much.  Will  you  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  call  you  by  your 
name  V ' 

Mademoiselle  paused  a  little.  She  was 
evideutly  doubtful  which  was  the  most 
dignified — debating  between  a  reluctance 
to  reply  and  a  reluctance  to  permit  it  to 
be  seen  that  she  had  any  objection  to  re- 
ply. A  denial,  it  appeared  to  her,  might 
seem  coquettish — a  sort  of  challenge  to  a 
playful  struggle.  So  she  raised  her  head 
and  answered,  '^  I  am  Claire  de  Castel- 
Sombre,"  with  the  air  of  a  queen. 

**  Ah,"  said  Wargrave,  *'  I  thought  as 
much.  Is  it  out  of  pity  for  us  as  nobod- 
ies, with  a  name  never  heard  of  till  our 
grandfathers  went  into  business,  that  you 
have  concealed,  MademoiseUe  de  Castel- 
Sombre,  un  si  beau  nom  T' 

''  I  have  not  concealed  it,"  she  said 
with  a  smile.  ' '  Mrs.  Wargrave  knows 
my  name  ;  but  why  waste  breath  upon  so 
many  syllables  when  Mademoiselle  answers 
every  purpose  just  as  well  ?" 

''  That  is  a  little  scoff  at  us  as  indus- 
trials— not  willing  to  waste  anything,  even 
our  breath." 

She  shook  her  head.  '^  I  will  not  be 
tempted  into  an  argument." 

**  No  ?"  said  Wargrave,  changing  rap- 
idly from  one  language  into  the  other. 
He  knew  French  well,  which  is  not  too 
common  with  young  men  about  town,  and 
he  was  proportionately  pleased  with  his 
own  acquirement,  and  glad  to  note  the 
little  stait  of  light  and  color  in  Mademoi- 
seUe's  face.  '  *  You  are  too  proud  to  argue 
or  even  to  assert  the  difference  between  an 
old  noble  name  of  Beam  and  a  common 
English  one  which,  on  the  foundation  of  a 
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little  money,  sets  itself  up  as  something, 
and  condemns  a  woman  like  you,  such  a 
woman  as  you,  to  give  up  every  attribute 
of  real  life  and  waste  all  your  gifts  and 
become  an  abstraction  for  the  benefit  of 
two — " 

**  Stop,  stop  !**  she  cried  ;  "  you  are 
going  a  great  deal  too  far.  I  am  not  com- 
pelled to  anything.  I  am  doing  only  what 
it  is  my  business  to  do,  in  circumstances 
which  are  unusually  comfortable  and  fa- 
vorable. I  do  not  know  what  can  have  put 
such  an  idea  of  my  situation  into  your 
mind." 

^^  It  is  very  easy  to  explain  that,"  he 
said.  '*  My  indignation  has  been  growing 
since  ever  I  made  your  acquaintance.  As 
if  yon  did  not  know  very  well  that  there 
is  nobody  in  this  house  at  all  your  equal, 
either  in  family  and  breeding — which  are, 
perhaps,  accidental  advantages,  for,  of 
course,  to  have  them  you  had  only  to  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  being  born — but 
also  in  mind,  in  heart — " 

She  put  up  her  had  to  stop  him.  '*  Mr. 
Wargrave,  you  fae  under  some  strange  de- 
lusion. I  am  neither  very  clever  nor  very 
highly  instructed,  nor  capable  of  anything 
above  what  I  have  to  do.  As  for  breed- 
ing, I  was  trained  to  be  a  governess  as  I 
am.  Oblige  me  by  giving  up  this  subject, 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  misunder- 
standing. I  possess  nothing  but  that  beau 
nam  of  which  you  form  so  great  an  idea. 
Of  all  visionary  things  to  stand  upon,  is 
not  birth  the  most  visionary  ?  Certainly 
it  is  so  in  my  country  :  and  ought  to  be 
still  more  in  yours,  which  is  so  practical — " 
*'  Mine  is  not  practical  at  all.*'  said 
Wargrave  ;  ''  that  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
you  make.  You  are  far  less  affected  bv 
romantic  reasons  than  we  are.  I  have  al- 
ways thought   sOy  and   more   than   ever 
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now. 

She  said  nothing,  but  with  a  little  move- 
ment of  her  hand  seemed  to  wave  his  argu- 
ment away.  *' These  things  are  beyond 
discussion,"  she  said. 

**  That  may  be  ;  but  you  cannot  imag- 
ine that  one  can  look  on  and  see  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  not  earnestly  protest  against 
it  ?"  Wargrave  said. 

Mademoiselle  laughed — half  pleased, 
half  provoked.  '^  You  force  me  into  a 
discussion,"  she  said.  '*  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  convince  yon  that  I  am  very 
well  off,  and  desire  no  better.  If  I  was 
not  doing  this,  what  should  I  do  t" 
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She  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
as  she  put  this  question,  half  angry,  half 
flattered,  amused  also  at  the  young  man's 
curious  earnestness  and  excitement.  The 
look  was  unexpected,  and  caught  him  full 
in  the  eyes.  He  made  a  hurried  step  back- 
ward, and  uttered  an  unconscious  excla- 
mation. 

''  There  is  nothing,*'  she  said  quickly, 
''  nothing  else  that  I  could  do.  Do  not 
disturb  with  such  suggestions  a  woman 
working  for  her  bread.  One  might  have 
had  other  dreams  when  one  was  young. 
But  life  is  very  different  from  one's 
dreams.  I  am  very  well  off  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  that  I  could  do. " 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 

there  is  something  else.  I  must  say  it 
— you  could  marry  me." 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  conster- 
nation, falling  back  a  little,  drawing  away, 
her  eyes  opening  wide  with  amazement, 
and  made  no  answer  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said  in  a  soothing  tone  :  '*  Mr.  War- 

frave,  don't  yon  think  you  had  better  go 
ome?" 

Charlie  was  piqued  beyond  measure  by 
this  speech.  ^*  I  believe  she  thinks  I  am 
out  of  my  mind,"  he  said. 

*' ^  It  looked  like  it  for  a  moment. ' '  She 
gave  a  little  low,  uneasy  laugh.  ''You 
have  given  me  a  great  fright.  Pray  go  in 
at  least,  and  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  till 
Mrs.  Wargrave  comes  in. 

''  Do  you  think  me  mad  ?"  he  said. 

Her  eyes  dwelt  upon  his  face  with  a 
serious  doubt.  ''  I  think — the  sun  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  Your  head  is  a 
little  confused,  Mr.  Wargrave.  Don't  let 
us  talk  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
did  not  mean  to  be  rude." 

''  Rude  I"  he  cried  ;  ''  Mademoiselle 
de  Castel- Sombre,  yon  are  very  cruel  to 
me  ;  you  wound  me  deeply.  I  made  you 
a  very  serious  proposition,  and  you  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  insane." 

''  Temporarily,"  she  said.  And  at  this 
moment  tnere  came  an  interruption  unex- 
pected on  his  part.  The  two  little  girls 
had  finished  their  game,  and  they  came 
with  a  rush,  both  together,  upon  Uncle 
Charlie,  as  they  called  him,  pushing  be- 
tween him  and  Mademoiselle,  and  break- 
ing up  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Edith 
and  Dorothy  seized  him  and  clung  to  him, 
hanging  one  on  each  arm.  ''  O  Uncle 
Charlie,  where  have  you  been  ?  What 
are  you  doing   iu   the  country !     Why, 
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everybody  is  in  London  at  this  time  of 
the  year." 

'^  Ask  this  lady  what  I  was  doing  ;  she 
knows,'*  he  replied,  not  withoat  an  effort 
to  cast  them  off  :  bat  the  children  held  fast. 

'^  Ask  Mademoiselle  !  How  does  Mad- 
emoiselle know  ?  Was  that  what  yon 
were  telling  her  in  French  f  I  didn't  know 
you  could  speak  French,  Uncle  Charles. 
O  mamma !  Here  he  is,  and  he's  been 
here  ail  the  time  waiting  for  us  till  the  set 
was  over  and  talking  French  to  Mademoi- 
selle.'' 

^'  Well,  I  am  sare  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Charles.  I  hope  you're  better  for 
your  change,"  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  sailing 
up  to  the  group  across  the  grafts  in  all  her 
finery.  ^ '  Ana  so  you  were  talking  French 
to  Mademoiselle  ?  Well,  of  course,  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  read  it  and  all  that^  but 
I'm  not  good  at  talking.  Mademoiselle 
must  have  been  quite  pleased  to  have  a 
chat  in  her  own  language.  Come  in, 
there's  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is 
cooler  there  thaa  out  of  doors.  Edith 
and  Dorothy,  don't  hang  on  to  your  uncle 
ao." 

'^  Oh,  he  doesn't  mind !"  cried  the 
children,  hanging  on  more  closely  than 
ever.  He  was  led  in  thus  helpless  to  the 
cod  drawing-room,  unable  even  to  gain  a 


look  from  Mademoiselle.  She  fell  back 
in  her  habitual  way,  leaving  Mrs.  War- 
grave  to  take  her  place.  He  was  himself 
forced  forward  in  advance  when  she  drop- 
ped behind.  And  the  last  he  saw  of  her 
was  the  sweep  of  her  white  dress  across 
the  grass  as  she  went  another  way.  He 
turned  his  head  to  look  after  her,  but  she 
did  not  vouchsafe  him  a  glance.  And  the 
family  loudly  called  for  his  attention  and 
dragged  him  over  the  sill  of  the  great  win- 
dow which  opened  on  to  the  lawn. 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  went  hastily 
upstairs  and  reached  the  schoolroom  al- 
most at  a  flying  pace  ;  nor  did  she  pause 
then,  but  went  into  her  own  room,  which 
opened  from  it,  shutting  the  door  behind 
her.  She  was  in  great  agitation,  she  who 
was  always  so  calm.  She  tore  her  dress, 
stumbling  and  treading  upon  it  as  she  made 
tiiat  breathless  run  upstairs.  Her  breath 
came  quick,  and  she  turned  the  key  in  the 
door  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  pur- 
sued, which,  of  course,  was  nonsense. 
But  Mademoiselle  was  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  weigh  possibilities.  The  quesdon 
was,  what  had  happened  to  her  ?  Had 
she  been  insulted,  or  had  some  new  thing 
too  strange  to  be  comprehensible  entered 
into  her  life  f — Camkill  Magazine, 
(To  be  eo»Huued.) 
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Oh,  the  lark  sang  loud  an'  sweet,  as  he  rose  abune  the  wheat, 
Wi'  the  dewdrop  on  his  bonny  breast  still  clinging  ; 

Oh,  the  lark  sang  sweet  an'  loud  frae  the  white  edge  o'  a  cloud, 
And  the  world  awoke  to  listen  till  his  singing. 

A'  the  valley  mile  on  mile  rippled  owre  wi'  a  smilci 
And  the  bum  croodled  low  amang  its  heather  ; 

And  the  rosy  milking  maid  lilted  canny  as  she  gaed. 
For  joy  o'  the  merry  May  weather. 

But  my  heart  fell  wae  and  chill  as  we  dropped  below  the  hill ; 

And  the  capstan  song  rang  in  my  ear  sae  dreary, 
As  we  crossed  the  harbor-bar,  'neath  the  lonely  morning  star. 

And  a  wet  wind  in  the  sheets  aye  sae  weary. 

For  I  was  leaving  there  a  lass  was  never  one  more  fair. 
And  her  kisses  on  my  cheek  were  still  burning  ; 

But  when  I  come  hame  again  o'er  the  wild  and  fickle  faem, 
She'll  still  be  watching  fain  for  my  returning. 
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Oh,  the  lass  sae  sweet  and  meek  1  it's  wet,  wet  was  her  cheek, 

And  the  word  she  couldna'  speak  as  we  parted  ; 
And  the  tears  were  on  my  ain,  for  my  heart  'maist  brak'  in  twain 

To  leav^e  her  a'  her  Jane  sae  dowie-hearted. 

Oh,  the  night  fell  chill  an'  mirk  as  we  lost  sight  o'  the  kirk, 
And  the  'longshore  lights  fell  far  and  faiot  to  leeward  ; 

And  the  thochts  within  my  breast,  oh,  I  couldna'  gar  them  rest  1 
And  the  wind  aye  sooching  sad  frae  the  seaward. 

Bot  I'll  think  when  winds  are  load  in  halyard  and  in  shroud, 

And.the  gale  is  like  to  heel  the  good  bark  over, 
One  is  thinking  o'  the  ship,  in  the  watches  o'  her  sleep, 

Wi'  a  prayer  on  her  pare  lip  for  her  lover. 

And,  oh,  but  I'll  be  fain  when  the  ship  is  hame  again, 

I'll  heedna'  how  the  lift  may  veer  or  vary  ; 
A'  my  cares  I  shall  tyne,  and  a  blithe  heart  will  be  mine, 

Wi'  a  parse  o'  siller  fine  for  my  Mary. 

She'll  hae  tears,  but  no'  for  care,  and  they'll  make  her  still  mair  fair. 

And  she'll  loe  me  a'  the  mair  for  my  roaming  ; 
And  the  jov  will  dance  my  ee  at  the  kisses  she'll  gie  me 

'Neath  the  briar  abune  the  kirk  in  the  gloaming. 

—Good  Words. 
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Letter  I. 

SHE. ON  THE  DULNEBB  OF  GOODNESS. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met — long, 
that  is,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
measaring  time  lately — nearly  a  fortnight. 
Two  months  and  meeting  every  day,  often 
twice  a  day,  but  never  missing  once  ;  then 
a  little  pause,  a  flagging,  a  going-to-town, 
and  two  days  apart— days  that  were  hard 
to  bear  for  both  of  us  ;  then  a  week,  and 
now  a  fortnight.  At  first  your  letters 
compensated  me  ;  now  they  do  not  Are 
they  colder?  I  do  not  know.  Not  in 
words,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  send  a 
rush  of  joy  through  me  as  they  did  a  little 
while  since.  They  seem  to  come  from 
your  intellect,  your  good-nature,  that 
would  not  like  me  to  feel  neglected,  your 
affectionate  disposition,  not  from  your 
heart.  Are  you  beginning  to  turn  restive, 
to  think  things  over,  to  wonder  how  it 
was  we  found  the  past  so  sweet  that  we 
were  content  to  spend  whole  days  by  the 
river-side,  talking  the  driftless,  dreamy 
talk  of  happiness,  or  silently  watching  the 
river  as  i^  went  on,  seeking  perhaps  the 
place  which  a  little  later  our  feet  would 
know — bat  not  together  f 


I  remember  your  telling  rae  once— was 
it  with  dim  foreboding  of  a  future  that 
now,  perhaps,  draws  near? — ^that  women 
took  things  more  seriously  than  men. 
They  are  the  foolish  women.  I  am  going 
to  be  wise— to  remember  as  long  as  you 
remember,  and  forget  as  soon.  I  think 
I  am  doing  so  already^f  you  are.  Why 
should  man,  who  is  strong,  always  get  the 
best  of  it,  and  be  forgiven  so  much  ;  and 
woman,  who  is  weak,  get  the  worst  and 
be  forgiven  so  little  ?  Why  should  you 
go  and  laugh  and  be  merry,  and  I  stay 
waiting  and  listening  ?  But  this  shall  not 
be,  for  I  am  not  the  woman  to  sit  and 
weep  while  the  world  is  wide  and  the 
days  are  lonff,  and  there  are  many  to — to 
love  me  ?  I  do  not  know  :  to  come  and 
make  a  sweet  pretence  of  love  ;  and  who 
shall  say  how  much  or  how  little  heart 
will  be  in  it?  It  is  delightful  to  be  a 
woman — yes,  even  in  spite  of  all  things  ; 
but  to  be  a  weak  woman,  and  good  with 
the  goodness  invented  for  her  by  men  who 
will  have  none  of  it  themselves  ;  no,  thank 
you.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  take  things 
seriously,  especially  for  women  (which 
sounds  like  a  quotation  from  Byron,  and 
is  almost),  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  sha  1 
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not  be  mine.  Let  as  keep  to  the  sorface 
of  all  things,  to  the  to-day  in  which  we 
live,  forgetting  the  yesterdays^  not  dream- 
ing of  to-morrows.  The  froth  of  the 
waves,  the  green  meadows,  and  the  happy 
folk  walking  across  them  langhing,  the 
whole  world  as  it  fac^s  the  sky  ;  beneath 
are  only  the  deep  waters,  the  black  earth, 
the  people  sorrowing  in  their  hooses,  the 
dead  sleeping  in  their  graves.  What  have 
we  who  would  laugh  in  common  with 
these  ?     Nothing. 

Dear,  your  letters  have  grown  too  criti- 
cal, too  intellectually  admiring.  You  said 
in  one  of  them  last  week  that  you  rever- 
enced me  for  my  goodness.  I  do  not 
want  reverence,  it  goes  to  passion's  funer- 
al. And  I  do  not  want  to  be  good  either, 
for  that  means  a  person  knowing  all  her 
own  possibilities  and  limits.  It  is  only  of 
the  base  and  mean  things  that  one  should 
know  one's  self  utterly  incapable  ;  for  the 
rest  it  is  best  to  give  one's  nature  its  fling, 
and  let  it  make  a  walk  for  itself,  good  or 
bad,  as  its  strength  goes.  Good  !  Oh, 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  far  from  that  goal. 
No  woman  who  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
good,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
gets  a  man's  most  fervent,  passionate  love, 
the  love  beside  which  all  other  feelings 
pale.  A  wear-and-tear  affection  perhaps, 
tideless  and  dull,  may  be  her  portion,  but 
it  is  not  for  good  women  that  men  have 
fought  battles,  given  their  lives,  and  staked 
their  souls.  To  be  good,  to  know  before- 
hand that  under  any  given  circumstances 
one  would  do  the  right  thing,  would  stalk 
along  the  higher  path  of  moral  rectitude, 
forever  remembering  and  caring  above  all 
things  for  one's  own  superiority,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  suffer  what  it 
would  ;  it  appals  me  to  think  of  it.  Be- 
sides, how  deadly  dull  to  herself  must  the 
good  woman  be,  how  limited  her  imagina- 
tion, how  sober  her  horizon  ;  she  knows 
her  own  future  so  well  there  is  little  won- 
der that  she  grows  dowdy,  living  it.  To 
feel  that  there  is  no  unexpectedness  in  her 
nature,  nothing  over  which  to  hold  a  rein, 
to  know  that  no  moment  can  come  when, 
forgetting  all  else,  she  will  give  herself  up 
to  the  wliirlwind  that  may  overtake  her  in 
a  dozen  forms,  and  then,  if  need  be,  pay 
the  price  without  flinching  and  without 
tears.  For  tears  and  repentance  and  refor- 
mations are  all  the  accompaniments  of 
goodness  that  once  in  its  weakness  is  over 
ofome.     How  I  loathe  them  and  the  ex- 


piation with  which  some  women  would 
bleach  their  souls.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  expiation  means  f  Probably 
some  monkish^minded  ancestor  who  was 
addicted  to  scourging  himself  putting  bis 
ghostly  finger  across  one's  brain,  and  so 
waving  his  torturing  lash  down  through 
the  ages.  Give  me  then  the  strength  to 
raise  my  head  and  say,  '*  Y  s,  it  was  I, 
and  I  will  pay  the  price  cheerfully,  for  the 
joy  of  remembering  will  sustain  me  to  the 
end,  and  repentance  I  have  none.'* 

I  wonder  if  husbands  are  so  often  un- 
faithful because  their  wives  are  good  ?  I 
think  so.  They  cannot  stand  the  dreary 
monotonies  and  certainties.  They  give 
them  affection  and  reverence — and  go  to 
the  women  who  are  less  good,  and  lore 
them.  I  wonder  if  the  wholly  good  men 
are  the  best  loved  ?  Not  they.  They 
too,  like  the  good  women,  are  treated  to 
the  even  way  of  dull  affection.  The  brav- 
est men,  the  strongest,  the  most  capable 
to  do  great  deeds  when  the  chance  comes, 
and  of  waiting  for  the  chances  as  best  they 
can  :  they  are  the  best  loved.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  mystery  that  lies  in  people  as  in 
fate  that  is  the  fascination — the  wonder- 
ing, the  toss  up  whether  it  will  be  good  or 
bad  to  us  or  to  others.  For  this  makes 
life  keen  living  and  love  a  desperate  joy. 
It  is  so  with  the  whole  of  humanity.  Say 
what  we  will  for  goodnes»^and  in  the  ab- 
stract it  is  the  soul's  desire  of  most  of  us 
— the  world  would  be  a  dull  place  to  live 
in  if  all  the  wickedness  were  stamped  out ; 
too  dull  to  satisfy  mortal  men  and  women. 
We  may  owe  our  solid  happiness  to  the 
good,  but  we  owe  life's  color,  and  variety, 
and  excitement  to  the  wicked  :  never  let 
us  under- rate  them.  Are  you  shocked, 
cher  ami  ?  But  in  these  latter  days  we 
have  taken  to  wiiting  sermons  to  each 
other.  Kfine  at  least  has  the  advantage 
of  being  genuine.  If  it  does  not  please 
yon  I  cannot  help  it.  I  would  not  have 
you  even  always  pleased,  for  it  would  bore 
me  sadly.  You  asked  me  once  (do  yon 
remember,  the  long  grass  was  dipping  in 
the  river,  and  I  watched  it  while  you 
spoke),  'Mf  I  would  always  be  the  same  ?" 
I  answered.  Yes, — untruthfully  enough, 
but  I  could  not  help  it.  Would  I  have 
you  always  the  same  ?  I  ask  myself,  as  I 
sit  here  ;  and  the  answer  comes  to  my 
lips  quickly.  Not  I.  Hot  and  cold,  a  stir 
to  one's  pulse,  a  chill  to  one's  heart,  a 
formal  word  that  makes  one^s  lips  close  as 
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thoagh  ice  had  frozen  tbem,  a  whisper 
that  sets  one^s  blood  tingling  with  sudden 
joy.  All  this  is  life  and  love,  not  vegeta- 
tion and  affection. 

Don't  think  I  do  not  long  after  good 
things.     Oh,  my  dear,  do  we  not  all  long 
after  them,  and  so  sanctify  our  souls,  that 
are  not  able  to  do  more  ?     It  is  so  easy  to 
sit  at  the  base  of  a  tower  and  wish  we 
stood  on  the  top  ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
climb  it  little  step  by  little  step.     If  one 
could  be  hauled  up  in  some  strange  dan- 
gerous fashion  it  would  be  worth  doing, 
though  one  risked  one's  neck  by  the  way. 
So  if  by  a  few  great  deeds  one  could  reach 
the  heights,  who  that  has  any  fire  in  his 
soul    would  not  do  them,  tnough   they 
crushed  the  life  out  of  him  for  a  time, 
nay,  though  he  died  by  the  way  ?     But 
the  unvarying  goodness  of  daily  life,  one 
day  as  like  another  as  one  step  is  like  an- 
other ;  and  the  getting  to  the  top  of  one's 
moral   plateau   at  last — for  what  ?     For 
sume  abstract  praise,  some  measured  ad- 
miration, while  those  one  loved  best  felt 
raost   one's  far-offness  from   themselves. 
It   would    be   like   the   chilly  tower-top, 
standing  there  alone,  the  wind  sweeping 
past,   the  woild  below  going  raenily  by 
unheeding.     Is  it  worth  it?     No.    Preach 
no  more  of  goodness  to  me  ;  and  as  for 
reverence,  keep  it  for  the  saints. 

Yon  have  provoked  all  this  from  me 
with  your  dreary,  unsatisfying  letter  and 
your  half-finished  sentence,  **  And  in  the 
future" — Why  did  you  stop  ?  Did  you 
fear  to  go  on  ?  Well,  and  in  the  future  ? 
Do  you  think  any  woman  will  love  you  as 
I  have  loved  you  ;  will  forget  you  as  com- 
pletely as  I  will  forget  if  I  choose,  will 
scorn  you  as  well  if  it  comes  to  it ;  will 
be  as  constant  or  as  fickle,  as  passionate 
or  as  cold  ?  It  may  be,  but  I  think  not, 
for  my  strange  heart  is  given  to  the  Fates 
to  wring  with  what  agony  they  will,  or  to 
fill  to  the  brim  with  joy,  and  out  of  either 
I  can  give  lavishly. 

Do  you  understand  me  ?  I  doubt  it. 
I  stand  here  by  the  gate  of  many  things, 
wondering  if  the  latch  shall  be  left  up, — 
or  down  forever.  For  when  the  summer- 
day  is  done  the  twilight  comes,  sweet 
enough  for  the  dawdlers  who  would  sit 
and  dream  alone,  but  not  for  me  with  the 
wild  blood  dancing  through  my  veins. 
Draw  down  the  blinds,  say  I,  and  bring 
the  flaring  lights  ;  the  guests  of  the  day 
may  go,  but  the  guests  of  the  night  will 


come — ready  to  begin  what  perhaps  you 
are  ready  to  end.  In  the  beginning  are 
life,  and  promise,  and  love, — but  in  the 
end  ?  In  the  end  one  lies  down  to  die — 
and  forget.     Good-by. 

Letter  II. 
he. j^n  offer  of  marriage. 

My  dearest  girl.  You  know  I  never 
comprehend  your  letters,  but  perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  like  them.  I  never 
altogether  comprehend  you,  which  is  also 
perhaps  the  reason  why  I  love  you,  for  I 
do,  upon  my  soul  I  do,  in  spite  of  the 
nonsense  you  talk  about  affection,  and 
vegetation,  and  wickedness,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  you  had 
taken  me  for  some  one  else  when  I  read 
your  letters,  some  one  you  had  set  up  and 
thought  to  be  me.  It's  odd,  but  1  used 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling  in  the 
summer,  when  you  seemed  to  see  from 
one  direction  and  I  from  another.  I 
don't  want  you  to  make  that  kind  of  mis- 
take, dearest ;  it  would  be  a  bad  look- out 
for  me  if  you  did.  Now,  let  us  speak 
plainly,  have  things  out,  and  be  done  with 
it ;  then  it  will  be  plain  sailing,  and  we 
shall  both  be  better  for  it — belter,  any- 
how, than  if  we  went  on  with  fine  words 
and  vague  phrases  for  a  twelvemonth. 

If  my  letters  have  been  cold  lately,  or 
seemed  so,  it  has  not  been  that  I  have  not 
cared  for  you,  or  don't,  as  much  as  during 
all  those  jolly  days  by  the  river,  when  we 
were  too  lazy  to  talk  even  about  ourselves. 
But  you  know  one  can't  be  always  at  high 
pressure  ;  besides  I  am  getting  on,  and 
though  one  may  still  be  able  to  talk  non- 
sense occasionally,  and  in  the  country,  yet 
after  the  turn  of  five-and-lhiity  a  man 
isn't  so  ready  to  go  on  with  it  when  he  is 
once  more  back  in  town,  among  people, 
and  planning  his  life,  as  I  am.  This 
doesn't  make  me  less  sincere,  mind  ;  I 
like  you  better  than  any  one  else  I  expect, 
but  I  am  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  other 
matters.     I   am   anxious  about  Carpeth. 

K is  certain  that  I  have  a  good  chance 

of  getting  in,  and  I  seriously  contemplate 
standing.  Of  course,  as  you  already 
know,  1  don't  care  a  straw  about  politics, 
and  should  never  attempt  to  talk  ;  still, 
getting  into  Parliament  is  a  respectable 
sort  of  thing  to  try  for- -unless  you  are  a 
Radical  ;  gives  you  influence  in  the  county, 
and  so  on.     Then  I  am  bothered  about 
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those  beggars  and  their  farms.  I  remem- 
ber telling  you  that  they  wanted  their 
rents  lowered,  rather  unfairly,  I  think. 
Then  my  mother  is  always  at  me  to  settle 
down — before  she  dies,  she  says,  having 
a  fancy  that  that  won't  be  long,  though 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  it  will ;  and  she 
wants  me  to  marry  my  cousin  Nell.  I 
like  Nell  well  enough,  and  no  doubt  we 
should  jog  along  comfortably  together, 
but  I  am  much  fonder  of  you,  though  if 
you  throw  me  over  I  daresay  I  shall  try 
my  chance  with  Nell.  So  you  see  there's 
been  some  excuse  for  preoccupation  iu  my 
letters. 

In  spite  of  what  you  say  I  do  reverence 
you  for  your  goodness.  Look  what  a 
brick  you  were  to  your  brother  and  his 
wife  last  year,  and  I  know  if  you  marry 
me  that  you  will  make  me,  as  you  would 
any  man  you  loved,  a  good  and  true  wife. 
Be  the  sensible  girl  I  have  always  thought 
you,  and  write  and  say  it  is  all  right,  and 
I  will  tell  the  mater  at  once,  and  let  us 

fet  married  as  soon  as  Carpeth  is  settled. 
>on't  think  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  you 
because  1  don't  write  you  sentimental  let- 
ters, or  see  you  twice  a  day,  as  I  did  at 
Wargrave,  where  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  loaf  round  and  hang  about  the  river 
till  dinner- time. 

While  I  think  of  it,  what  I  meant  by 
''  and  in  the  future,"  was  just  in  effect 
what  I  have  said  here,  only  somehow  I 
could  not  get  it  to  the  tip  of  my  pen  then 
as  I  do  now.  Of  course  we  went  on  at  a 
rapid  rate  this  summer,  but  you  see  we 
were  thrown  a  good  deal  on  each  other, 
and  there's  always  something  enticing  in 
the  river,  and  the  willow- weed,  and  the 
towing-path,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am 
really  awfully  fond  of  you  too,  and  when 
a  man  is  alone  with  a  woman  he  likes,  and 
nothing  particular  besides  on  his  mind,  he 
would  be  a  duffer  if  he  didn't  run  on  a 
bit.  Still,  I  am  not  a  very  romantic  sort ; 
when  I  was  two-and-twenty  I  had  rather 
a  quencher  with  that  girl  I  told  yon  of 
once  ;  she  cut  up  rough  after  playing  the 
fool  with  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,  and 
that  has  done  its  work.  Besides,  talk  as 
yon  will  about  affection,  it's  the  best  thing 
fiToing  to  get  married  on  ;  blazing  passion 
fizzles  out  pretty  soon  and  leaves  precious 
little  behind.  It  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
strength  and  genuineness  of  my  feeling  for 
you  that  after  the  speed  of  last  summer  I 
can  still  in  the  cool  of  the  autumn  declare, 


as  I  do,   that  I   am   sincerely  fond  of 
you. 

Of  course  I  know  that  if  I  am  matter- 
of-fact  you  are  the  reverse,  but  if  yon 
won't  be  angry  at  my  saying  so,  I  think 
that  comes  of  the  life  you  lead.  Living 
with  a  brother  and  sister-in  law,  and  no 
settled  place  in  the  house  or  home  of  your 
own,  shutting  yourself  up  with  books,  or 
stealing  off  to  some  quiet  spot  to  read 
them,  and  going  out  all  night  when  you 
are  in  town  and  being  told,  no  matter 
where  you  are,  by  half  a  dozen  fellows 
that  they  are  in  Love  with  you,  that  can't 
be  a  healthy  sort  of  life  for  any  woman. 
You  will  lead  a  far  better  and  more  natural 
one  if  you  settle  down  with  me,  as  I  hope 
you  will. 

Now  write  me  a  long  letter  and  tell  me 
all  that  is  in  your  heart  and  mind  about 
this.  Let  me  know  just  what  you  think, 
for  I  could  never  for  the  life  of  me  quite 
make  out  what  you  were  driving  at  when 
we  were  together.  But  above  all  tell  me 
that  you  love  me,  as  you  did  in  the  sum- 
mer when  you  put  your  head  down  on  my 
arm  and  yet  would  ne?er  say  the  plain 
honest  "Yes,"  I  tried  to  extract  from 
you.  Then  I  will  somehow  make  time  to 
run  down  on  Saturday  and  stay  till  Mon- 
day,  as  I  long  to  do.  Good-night,  my 
dear  one. 

Ever  yonrs, 

P.S.— Let  me  hear  by  return  if  you  can, 
for  I  have  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  one  way 
and  another  and  shall  be  glad  to  get  this 
off  my  mind. 

LlTTBB  III. 
8HB. SOME    VIBWB    ON   MABBIAGS. 

Get  it  off  your  mind  by  all  means.  I 
would  not  marry  you  for  the  world.  Marry 
your  cousin  Nell,  with  whom  you  will  jog 
along  well  enough,  go  in  for  Carpeth, 
raise  or  lower  your  tenants'  rents,  and 
settle  down  to  your  uneventful  life  with- 
out me.  It  would  drive  me  mad.  There 
is  enough  of  nothing  in  your  heart  or  soul 
to  satisfy  me.  I  like  you  ;  I  have  loved 
you,  perhaps  I  do  still ;  but  marry  yon, 
no  ;  for  I  should  surely  run  away,  and 
before  a  year  was  over,  if  it  were  only  to 
hide  in  a  dim  corner  with  amused  eyes  to 
watch  your  perplexity.  I  see  how  good 
yon  are,  manly  and  straightforward,  all 
that  and  more,  but  to  settle  down  with 
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yon,  to  know  the  end  of  my  days,  almost 
as  well  as  the  beginning,  to  live  throagh 
the  long  dull  respectable  years  with  yon, 
^no,  tnank  you.     You  must  marry  your 
cousin  Nell  ;  and  I,  if  I  marry  at  ail,  will 
marry  a  man  whose  future  is  not  unrolled, 
like  yours,  before  my  eyes — some  one  who 
has  it  in  him  to  leave  the  world  richer 
than  he  found  it,  who  will  teach  it,  or 
beautify  it,*  or  make  it  in  some  way  better 
because  he  has  been.     For  men  who  do 
this  are  the  roasters  of  the  world,  and  men 
like  you,  rich  or  fairly  rich,  good,  plod- 
ding and  painstaking,  are  their  servants. 
They  enjoy  your  acres,  which  you  keep 
trim  for  them,  your  houses,  the  doors  of 
which  open  wide  to  receive  them,  and  they 
pay  you  wages  in  the  shape  of  benefits  yon 
get  from   their  genius.     Yes,   you    will 
marry  your  cousin  Nell,  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, helping  your  country  with  vote  or 
presence — for  that  is  how,  as  you  indicate, 
your  political  capacity  will  be  bounded  ; 
you  will  enjoy  your  easy-going  life  and 
die  when  your  turn  comes.     You  will  do 
no  work  that  others  could  not  do  equally 
well,  and  never  fret  or  fire  your  soul  with 
more  than  a  little  anxiety,  a  little  fatigue 
or  vexation,  and  even  these  will  calm  down 
or  be  forgotten  with  your  first  spoonful  of 
soup  at  dinner — your  dull,  well-mannered 
dinner  of  five  courses,  with  the  salad  and 
the  savory  left  out.     Oh,  my  dear,  whom 
I  loved  through  all  the  long,  still  days  of 
this  past  summer,  what  a  revelation  your 
letters  have  been  to  me.     I  should  go  mad 
if  I  married  you.     No,  if  I  marry  at  all, 
it  must  be  some  one  who  works —works 
truly,   not  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
position  or  respectability's  sake,  but  for 
the  work's  sake  and  the  world's  sake  ;  a 
man  who  is  part  of  the  great  machinery 
that  models  the  future  ages,  not  a  mere 
idler  by  its  wheels,  hanging  about,  amus- 
ing himself  for  his  day,  dying  when  his 
turn  comes,  and  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
There  are  crowds  of  these,  well  enough  in 
their  way,  with  their  cheery  voices  and 
pleasant  faces  ; — let  other  women  marry 
them.     The   world  would   be  a  terrible 
place  if  it  were  made  up  entirely  of  the 
minority  toward   which   my   soul    leans. 
There  would  be  all  to  work  but  none  to 
work  for,  all  to  give  and  none  to  receive. 
Yes,  the  world  is  well  for  the  like  of  you, 
for  the  majority  that  takes  life  easily,  bat- 
tling a  little  for  itself  and  its  own,  leaving 
the  workers  to  build  up  the  world  ;  but  it 
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is  to  these  last  that  my  heart  goes  out.     A 
soldier  who  has  fought  for  his  own  land 
and  so  helped  its  people,  a  thinker  who 
unseen  himself  has  swayed  vast  numbers, 
a  lawgiver  who  has  devised  the  codes  by 
which  coming  races  may  guide  themselves, 
a  traveller  who  makes  the  first  lonely  track 
into  the  unknown  land  and  then  comes 
back  to  direct  the  road-makers  how  to 
work  on  toward  the  great  city  that  but  for 
him  would  have  been  wholly  unsuspected 
— any  one  of  these  holds  in  his  hand  the 
seed  of  immortality.     But  it  is,  not  only 
the  leaders  who  have  it ;  the  poet  who 
writes  and  the  singer  who  sings  the  words 
the  soldiers  hear  as  they  march  by  ;  the 
beggar  who  sits  starving  in  his  garret,  all 
the  while  creating  that  for  wliich  the  whole . 
world  will  rejoice,  though  heidies  or  goes-i 
into  the  crowd  not  knowing,  letting  others^ 
get  the  reward  of  his  work  ;  the  martyr*- 
who  keeps  his  lips  shut  and  will  not  cry 
out  lest  others  should  lose  heart ;  all  these,^ 
too — these  are  the  masters  who  prove  that^ 
greatness  is  a  thing  that  must  be  put  out- 
side one's  self  to  live.     With  one  of  these 
there  would  be  life  with  its  promises  audi 
possibilities,  a  chance  to  help,  though  il( 
were  only  by  serving  the  worker  as«hjs- 
servant.     Bitter  grief,   keen    disappoint- 
ment, throbbing  pain  might  come  ; .  what 
then  ?      It  is  for  their  alternatives-  oae 
makes,  and  what  chance  would  there  be 
of  them  along  your  monotonous^  way ! 
And  with  all  my  longings  and  ambitions, 
and  all  that  they  would  mean,  would  the 
pleasant  friendship  that  some  men  give 
their  wives,  that  you  in  fact  offer  me,  suf- 
fice ?     And  the  realities  of  your  life,  would 
they  satisfy  me  ?     Not  quite.     I  should 
go  away.     I  remember  being  told  of  a 
woman  who  said  that  she  would  rather 
have  the  one  true  passionate  devotion  of 
the  worst  man  that  ever  lived  than  all  the 
affection,    and   respect,  and   regard,   but 
these  only,  that  the  best  could  give.     I 
did  not  understand  her  then.     I  do  now. 
For  the  first  has  in  him  the  fire  that  may 
any  day  leap  upward,  but  the  other  has 
only  an  even  light  by  which  one  would 
see  to  everlastingly  measure  and  excuse 
him.     Beside  the   first  one  might  walk 
through  hell  unheeding  its  fiames,  beside 
the  last  heaven  itself  would  be  monotonous. 
This  is  what  I  meant  in  scoffing  at  good- 
ness, what  I  mean  now  in  turning  almost 
with  a  shudder  from  the  idea  of  being 
your  wife,  even  though  I  still  have  some 
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lingering  lo?e  for  yoa.  The  boundaries 
of  goodness  are  known  well  enough,  but  in 
the  bare  possibilities  of  their  being  broken 
down  there  is  a  strange  uncertain  vista 
that  fascinates  me.  It  is  the  unknown 
quantities,  the  mysteries,  that  set  one 
thinking  and  make  one  eager.  Is  not  the 
world  itself  round,  so  that  we  see  but  a 
little  way  ahead  ?  How  then  can  you  ex- 
pect me  to  accept  my  portion  of  it  so  flat- 
tened and  laid  out  before  me  that  I  can 
almost  see  the  whiteness  of  my  own  tomb- 
stone at  the  other  end  ?  No,  let  us  end 
it  all.  Go  to  your  life,  leave  me  to  mine. 
Marriage  between  us  is  not  possible.  A 
service  might  be  read  over  us,  one  roof 
might  cover  us,  one  name  identify  us  ; 
b*it  this  would  not  be  marriage,  only  a 
binding  together  by  a  ceremony  made  for 
those  not  strong  enough  to  stand  by  each 
other  without  it,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
outer  world  would  makes  us  man  and  wife, 
yet  in  our  own  hearts  leave  us  miles  apart. 
The  most  dreamy  of  relationships  might 
be  marriage  rather  than  this  ;  nay,  I  can 
imagine  it  existing  between  two  people 
who  meet  but  half  a  dozen  times  in  their 
lives,  who  never  touch  hands,  who  but 
dimly  remember  each  other^s  faces,  and 
yet  whose  hearts  and  souls  steal  out  in  the 
silence  toward  each  other  and  meet  in 
some  strange  fashion  not  known  to  ordi- 
nary men  and  women — an  aching,  almost 
passionate  love,  that  has  nothing  physical 
in  it,  and  that  seeks  no  human  symbol  for 
expression  save  that  which  puts  itself  forth 
in  their  work.  Even  this  would  satisfy  me 
better  than  what  you  offer  me,  in  which 
there  would  be  the  ever  longing  for  more 
than  you  could  even  comprehend.  And 
yet  it  would  not  satisfy  me.  1  am  not 
idealist  enough,  or  poet  either.  I  am  a 
woman  and  alive  to  my  finger  ends,  and  if 
I  am  loved  at  all  would  be  loved  wholly 
and  altogether,  as  a  man  who  is  alive  too, 
and  part  of  the  living  world,  knows  how 
to  love.  I  want  a  face  that  satisfies  me 
to  look  at-,  a  voice  to  hear,  a  hand  to  grip, 
a  firm  and  even  footstep  to  listen  to  un- 
consciously as  an  accompaniment  to  our 
talk  while  we  go  through  the  streets  to- 
gether. I  cannot  help  caring  for  these 
things,  for  I  am  human  and  have  the  long- 
ings of  human  womanhood.  But  there 
are  other  longings  too^longings  that  lift 
the  human  ones  up,  and  give  them  the 
idealism  that  is  necessary  to  one's  souPs 


salvation,  and  these  last  hang  on  to  the 
first — they  are  all  inseparable. 

I  have  written  on,  never  once  consider- 
ing how  it  may  hurt  you.     It  is  better 
perhaps  if  I  do  hurt  you,  for  some  wounds 
must  be  seared  in  order  that  they  may  be 
healed.     Insulting,  heartless,  crueU  some 
dolts  who  saw  this  letter  might  call  me* 
but  I  am  none  of  these.     I  have  spoken 
out  fearlessly  all  that  was  in  my  heart  and 
mind,  as  you  wished  me  to  do.     I  might 
have  been  more  gentle,  have  used  words 
less  plain,  and  so  nourished  my  own  vanity 
on  your  regrets  at  losing  me.     And  heart- 
less, no.     If  I  were  I  should  be  content 
to  take  ease  and  comfort  and  the  world's 
goods,  all  of  which  you  would  give  me  for 
my   portion,   and   concern  myself   about 
little  else,  should  be  content  with  the  sim- 
ple affection  you  offer  me  instead  of  push- 
ing it  away  because  my  hungry  heart  needs 
more.     We  had  our  summer  day,   dear, 
and  it  was  good  to  live  through  ;  bat  now 
go  to  your  cousin  Nell,  contest  Carpeth, 
see  to  your  tenants,  and  good-by.     Yes, 
good-by,  dear  Englishman  ;  only  our  own 
land  could  have  produced  you,  and  in  a 
measure  I  am  proud  of  you,  as  I  am  of  all 
its  other  goodly  products.    But  for  warmth 
and  sunshine  one  goes  to  other  lands  than 
ours,   for  love  and  happiness  I  at   least 
must  go  to  other  heart  than  yours.     Bet- 
ter for  you  that  it  is  so,  for  I  should  have 
tried  you  sorely. 

Letter  IV. 

HE. — EXPOSTULATING. 

I  really  don't  know  how  to  answer  your 
letter,  for  of  course  I  am  going  to  answer 
it ;  it's  odder  than  ever,  more  than  ever 
like  you,  my  darling.  You  are  not  very 
polite,  are  you  ?  But  perhaps,  I  am  not 
either,  for  the  matter  of  that.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  understand  you,  can't 
make  out  what  you  are  driving  at,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  know  yourself.  You 
say  that  you  love  me,  then  why  on  earth 
can't  you  be  content  to  marry  me !  I 
love  you,  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  though 
I  won't  pretend  that  I  can  go  at  the  rate 
on  seem  to  desire  ;  but  as  I  said  in  my 
ast  letter,  passion  soon  fizzles  out  Ro- 
mance is  all  very  well  while  you  are  young, 
but  middle-age  is  a  time  that  most  of  us 
come  to,  and  then  what's  to  become  of 
it  f    As  for  life  with  me  being  so  dull,  we 
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can't  be  always  going  in  for  excitement ; 
bat  you  would  get  enough  of  i^  I  expect, 
and  yon  could  make  yourself  prominent 
in  lots  of  ways  if  you  wished  to  do  so.  I 
would  do  anything  in  reason  to  make  you 
happy,  or  to  please  you  as  far  as  I  could. 
If  you  want  change  and  movement  and 
new  experiences,  we  might  go  about  a 
good  bit.  I  remember  your  saying  in  the 
summer-time  that  you  would  like  to  travel. 
We  might  go  and  look  up  some  scenery 
in  Italy  or  Switzerland,  or  if  you  wanted 
anything  more  extensive  take  a  run  over 
to  America,  though  I  don't  expect  you 
would  find  that  very  exhilarating,  and  I 
never  cared  for  republics  myself.  Even 
Paris  is  spoiled  by  going  in  for  democracy 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  you  are  vexed  with  me  because 
t  told  you  frankly  that  if  you  would  not 
have  me  I  should  try  my  luck  with  Nell. 
But  you  can't  expect  me  to  keep  single 
because  you  don't  think  me  lively  enough 
to   marry   yourself.      I   am   getting  on, 
thirty-six  next  January,  quite  time  that  I 
settled  down  ;  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do 
so  ;  besides,  if  I  wait  too  long  no  one  will 
have  me.     Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to 
talk  as  you  do,  but  take  my  word  for  it 
your  set  of  feelinss  are  no  good  for  daily 
life.     They  are  all  very  well  in  the  books 
you  have  got  yourself  into  the  habit  of 
reading,  but  they  won't  work  outside  the 
covers  in  which  you  find  them.     I  don't 
believe  in  Darwin,  as  you  know,  not  that 
I  ever  read  much  of  him,  I  confess,  but  I 
made  out  what  he  was  up  to  pretty  well  ; 
and  I  never  read  but  one  of  Zola's  novels, 
and  as  that  was  a  translation  I  take  it  for 
granted  the  color  was  a  good  deal  toned 
down,  but  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  that  women  did  well  not  to  read 
him  at  all.     I  say  this  becau<:e  bits  in  your 
letter  sound  like  the  talk  one  hears  among 
the  prigs  whom  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
meet  at  some  houses  nowadays,   or  the 
articles   one  sees  in   the  heavy  reviews. 
Not  that  I  ever  talk  much  to  the  first  or 
read  the  last — know  better  than  that,  my 
darling.     I  prefer  being  on  the  river  with 
you.     But  one  can't  help  knowing  wha|f» 
in  the  air,  and  it  all  somehow  harks  back 
to  Darwin  and  Zola,  two  schools,  or  what- 
ever you  call  them,  that  seem  to  be  run- 
ning neck  and  neck  just  now  among  the 
people  who  go  in  for  thinking.     But  they 
come  to  no  good,  dearest ;  they  have  only 
made  you  want  some  artificial   kind  of 


career.  Now,  it's  my  opinion  that  a  wom- 
an ought  to  find  the  life  of  her  home  and 
the  companionship  of  her  husband,  and 
later  on  of  her  children,  sufficient,  and 
that's  what  most  sensible  men  think  too. 
Content  yourself  with  them,  my  dear  one, 
and  give  yourself  to  me  with  a  light  heart. 
You  shall  indulge  in  as  many  fancies  as 
you  please,  and  have  as  much  amusement 
as  I  can  reasonably  give  you,  and  we  will 
do  a  whole  lot  of  gomg  about  from  first  to 
last  if  you  like. 

Of  course  I  have  got  some  acres  and 
must  look  after  them,  if  it  is  only  to  keep 
them  trim,  as  you  say,  for  the  beggars 
you  call  my  masters  ;  and  as  for  fighting, 
or  inventing  things,  or  writing  books,  none 
of  these  is  in  my  line,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
A  nice  comfortable  life,  enough  money, 
and  a  good  digestion  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  and  I  am  quite  content  with  it ;  if 
you  fall  to  my  share  too,  I  shall  have 
nothing  else  to  wish  for,  after  I  have 
secured  Carpeth. 

I  cannot  think  what  has  changed  yon 
all  of  a  sudden,  for  we  got  on  so  well  in 
the  summer,  and  we  managed  to  get  aw- 
fully fond  of  each  other,  or  I  did  of  yoo, 
and  yon  at  any  rate  were  happy  enough 
with  me.  Be  happy  again,  my  darling  ; 
as  I  said'  in  my  last  letter  I  say  ag^in  in 
this,  I  love  you  better  than  any  one  else, 
though  I  own  I  shall  try  and  win  Nell  if 
yon  throw  me  over.  But  don't,  I  implore 
you,  just  for  the  sake  of  all  that  you  h&\  e 
lately  taken  to  dream  about,  give  away 
realities.  Life  isn't  a  thing  that  comca 
to  us  more  than  once — in  this  world,  any- 
how— or  that  lasts  too  long,  and  it's  a 
pity  not  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  I  don't 
think  that  yon  would  make  the  worst  of  it 
by  giving  yourself  to  me.  Now  write  me 
another  of  your  queer  letters  if  you  like, 
and  say  not  only  that  yon  love  me,  but 
that  you'll  marry  me.  Yon  can*t  think 
how  happy  you  would  make  me,  and  I 
won't  believe  you  were  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  me  all  the  summer ;  if  yea 
were  not,  why  it's  all  right,  and  let  us  get 
married  soon.  We  would  move  about  as 
much  as  you  pleased  till  I  was  obliged  to 
be*- back  in  England  again,  and  I  feel  sure 
-that  that  is  what  yon  want  to  ease  off  some 
of  your  excitement  and  restlessness,  and 
make  yon  content  with  ordinary  life  again. 
Good-night,  dearest ;  write  at  once  and  let 
me  know  precisely  what  yonr  views  are  now. 

Affectionately  yours, 
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Letter  V. 

8HB. EXPLAINING      FARTHER^      AND      CON- 

OERNINO    PASSION. 

No,  I  cannot  write  as  you  desire.  We 
are  so  utterly  different.  A  month  ago  I 
did  not  see  it ;  now  I  do,  for  your  letters 
have  made  all  things  clear.  By  the  river 
we  felt  the  same  breeze,  the  same  sun- 
shine ;  we  thought  they  had  the  same 
effect  upon  us,  Qiat  in  all  things  we  felt 
alike.  The  days  we  spent  together  were 
drowsy  summer  ones,  and  you  were  a 
dream  to  me  ;  perhaps  I  was  one  to  you. 
We  did  not  talk  much,  not  enough  to  find 
each  other  out,  and  it  is  to  that  we  owe 
our  memories.  I  am  glad  to  have  mine  ; 
I  was  so  happy,  and  I  loved  you,  remem- 
ber, which  sanctifies  them,  so  that  I  am 
not  ashamed  because  of  the  long  hours  in 
which  I  was  wholly  content. 

But  life  it  not  spent  by  the  river-side, 
or  in  a  dream.  The  summer  is  over,  we 
are  awake,  and  our  story  is  finished.  To 
attempt  to  live  our  lives  together  would 
be  madness.  You  must  marry  your  cousin 
Nell.  She  will  be  a  better  wife  to  you 
than  I  could  be  at  my  best.  She  probably 
belongs  to  the  type  you  like,  and  that  the 
majority  of  inen  like,  when  they  want  to 
marry  and  settle  down — the  wife  and 
home  and  motherhood  type  that  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christianity  have  taught  us, 
and  rightly,  to  admire.  But  I  do  not 
belong  to  it,  and  cannot. 

I  could  hardly  bear  to  read  your  offers 
of  travel.  It  was  as  though  you  were  try- 
ing to  bribe  me  with  them,  knowing  that 
of  love  thece  was  not  enough.  How 
dreary  those  journeys  would  be.  Worse 
even  than  the  long  evenings  when  we 
looked  at  each  other  across  the  dinner- 
table,  and  then  from  either  side  the  fire- 
place, glancing  now  and  again  at  the  clock, 
thinking  how  slowly  it  went  toward  the 
point  at  which  we  might  rise,  and  with 
dull  satisfaction  feel  that  the  day  was  over. 
I  can  imagine  our  setting  out ;  I  can  see 
us  on  our  way,  you  with  your  time-table 
and  guide-book,  your  Gladstone  bag  and 
portmanteaus,  easy-going  and  good-tem- 
pered, anxious  about  your  food  and  delib- 
erating as  to  the  hotels,  always  spending 
your  money  with  an  easy  hand,  yet  seeing 
that  proper  attention  was  paid  you.  I  can 
almost  hear  what  yon  say  as  I  walk  beside 
you,  my  Englishman  in  tweeds,  along  the 
railway  platforms  ;  and  I  can  see  myself 


too,  a  little  tired  and  disagreeably  inclined 
toward  other  people,  snapping  at  my  maid 
for  being  (orgetful,  yet  meekly  listening 
to  your  instructions.  How  we  should 
drag  through  the  cities,  looking  at  pic- 
tures and  pretending  that  we  cared  about 
them,  or  yawn  at  table  d'h6tes,  or  go  off 
to  see  bits  of  scenery  because  other  people 
went,  but  secretly  feeling  bored  by  them 
as  by  most  things  ;  I  getting  more  and 
more  tired,  and  you  reflecting  that  after 
all  there  was  no  place  like  one's  own  home. 
I  could  not  endure  it.  Tet  I  could  tramp 
gayly  in  tatters  across  great  plains  or  over 
the  mountain-tops  with  a  beggar  who  was 
a  poet,  a  mechanic  who  was  a  genius,  a 
dreamer  who  talked  of  a  waking  time  to 
come.  I  could  go  merrily  enough  through 
the  cities  though  we  had  never  a  coin  be« 
tween  us  to  pay  for  a  sheltering  roof. 
We  would  rest  beyond  the  gates,  crouch- 
ing under  a  hedge  to  sleep,  and  sitting  by 
a  lonely  wayside  cook  our  scanty  food 
with  the  help  of  the  little  tin  canteen  we 
carried  with  us.  I  should  think  of  the 
time  when  the  city  we  had  left  would  ring 
with  my  hero's  name,  of  how  he  would 
lead  his  soldiers  through  it,  or  teach  those 
who  wanted  to  learn,  or  help  those  who 
suffered  now  and  must  wait  till  he  was 
ready.  *'  They  do  not  know  his  name 
yet,"  I  should  say  to  myself  ;  *^  they  did 
not  even  look  up  at  his  face  as  we  passed 
by,  but  they  wiU,  they  shall,  for  some  day 
the  whole  wide  world  will  be  but  the  set- 
ting for  his  work."  All  nonsense  and  ex- 
aggeration, you  will  say.  Yes,  dear ;  it 
is,  and  I  know  it.  But  over  a  bridge 
built  of  dreams  and  exaggerations  Lo\e 
often  goes  blindfold  toward  the  realities  it 
may  never  reach  itself,  leaving  a  track  that 
the  stronger  may  follow,  and  would  not 
have  thought  out  for  themselves.  To  the 
lovers  and  the  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  it 
is  sometimes  given  to  move  the  world  with 
their  shoulders  ;  the  plodders  do  it  stone 
by  stone  while  the  ages  admire  their  pa- 
tience. The  last  are  like  schoolboys  learn- 
ing, but  to  the  first  the  heavens  and  hells 
have  whispered. 

Passion  soon  fizzles  out,  you  say,  and 
you  think  only  of  the  passion  of  a  wicked 
French  novel.  There  is  another  type  of 
man  unlike  enough  to  your  healthy  manly 
self  who  does  this — the  man  who  is  above 
all  things  intellectual,  who  has  much  book- 
knowledge,  and  has  read  and  remembered 
and  stored  his  mind  with  the  work  of 
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other  men,  so  that  his  talk  and  writings 
are  full  of  literary  allusion.     Through  his 
mind  there  filters  constantly  a  stream  of 
other  men's  thoughts  ;  if  that  gave  out 
his  mind  would  be  empty,  for  he  creates 
nothing.     His  mission  he  takes  to  be  to 
tinker  at  other  men^s  work  and  appraise 
it,  and  he  does,  seeing  it  usually  by  a  bor- 
rowed light.     Learned  and  lukewarm,  cold 
and  cynical  toward  most  things  that  have 
not  been  dust  these  hundred  years,  he  has 
no  more  passion  in  him  than  he  has  geni- 
us.     An  odd,  incomplete  creature,  a  mod- 
ern refinement,  for  he  would  often  be  a 
little  fashionable  in  these  latter  days  and 
is  to   be  met  with  at  dinner-tables   and 
country  houses,  and  traced  in  our  literary 
journals,  I  sometimes  wonder  where  the 
good  of  him  comes  in,  for  he  gives  the 
world  nothing  that  is  his  own,  and  that 
which  he  finds  ready  to  hand  is  no  better 
for  his  commenting  and  garnishing,  but 
rather  the  reverse.     It  is  him,  I  think,  on 
whom  your  mind  is  running  when  you  talk 
of  Zola  and  Darwin,  but  he  has  nothing 
in  common  with  either,  and  you  and  he 
have  nothing  in  common,  which  is  all  to 
the  good  of  you — except  that  both  of  you 
think  that  passion  is  usually  dashed  with 
wickedness,  and  has  but  one  meaning  at- 
tached to  it.     The  very  word  you  consider 
an  undesirable  one  to  use,  especially  be- 
fore women  or  in  polite  society.     You  are 
not  quite  sure  that  it  is  proper. 

But  the  passion  I  mean,  and  would  have 
in  my  lover's  heart,  was  in  Joan's  when 
she  rode  into  Rheims  to  crown  her  kin^. 
If  it  had  but  lasted  a  little  longer  it  would 
have  deadened  the  outward  names  at  her 
burning,  and  her  shrieks  would  not  have 
echoed  in  our  ears  through  all  the  cen- 
turies, it  was  in  Napoleon's  heart  when 
he  strode  on  before  his  army  and  thought 
the  whole  world  would  be  his.  It  was  in 
Samuel  Plimsoll's  heart  when  he  stepped 
forth  and  by  a  passionate  moment  won  his 
cause.  A  score  of  men  along  the  benches 
might  have  lulled  each  other  with  their 
dull  platitudes  for  a  score  of  years  without 
doing  what  that  one  moment's  fire  did. 
It  is  in  the  novice's  heart  when  she  hears 
the  great  gate  clang  behind  her,  and  rais- 
ing her  clasped  hands,  thinks  that  she  will 
surely  one  day  scale  the  heights  of  heaven 
and  see  her  Saviour's  face.  Read  *  *  SU 
Agnes'  Eve" — Tennyson's,  not  Keats's, 
I  mean — and  you  will  understand.  My 
heart  has  stirred  to  it  till  I  could  have 


thrown  the  book  aside,  and  walking 
through  the  frosty  snow  to  the  convent, 
have  besought  them  to  let  me  in  for  one 
moment  to  stand  beside  the  white -veiled 
figure,  and  see  the  light  as  it  never  is  seen 
by  the  sayers  of  prayers  and  singers  of 
hymns  in  the  stifling  churches  of  the 
world.  But  this  was  only  a  passing  feel- 
ing, a  power  of  the  poet's,  that  proves 
him  and  not  one's  self.  And  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  what  I  mean,  for  I  want  all  that 
is  in  the  novice's  heart,  but  more  added 
on.  I  do  not  want  your  reverence,  I  told 
you,  and  that  is  true,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  good,  absolutely  good,  for  th^t 
means  bein^  bound  by  finite  possibilities, 
and  it  is  the  infinite  in  all  things,  good 
and  evil,  that  has  the  eternal  power.  And 
I  would  like  all  feelings  in  my  lover's 
heart  to  have  their  fling,  while  we,  whom 
the  issue  most  concerned,  breathlessly 
awaited  the  result,  leaning  to  this  side  or 
to  that  according  to  our  strength,  or  that 
which  was  brought  to  bear  on  it  For 
men  and  women  are  not  meant  to  kill  their 
strongest  feelings  and  impulses,  but  only 
to  understand  them,  to  know  when  to  gov- 
ern or  to  let  themselves  be  governed.  To 
this  last  knowledge  the  world  owes  the 
greatest  deeds  that  men  have  done.  In 
passion  there  is  fire,  and  does  not  fire 
purify  as  well  as  bum  ?  The  prairie  flames 
sweep  all  growths  before  them  as  they 
make  unflinchingly  toward  their  goal,  and 
the  goal  of  passionate  love  at  its  highest 
is  achievement  that,  but  for  its  sake,  would 
never  have  been  gained.  It  is  the  achieve- 
ment I  long  for,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
my  best-loved  ;  I  would  go  away  if  he 
willed  it,  when  he  needed  me  no  more, 
and  be  remembered  nowhere  save  in  his 
heart.  I  should  know  the  fire  there.  Did 
not  Prometheus  filch  it  from  heaven  ?  Per- 
haps it  would  mount  higher  and  higher  on 
good  work  done  till  it  touched  the  heavens 
again. 

But  all  this  you  think  mere  craving  for 
excitement,  a  lack  of  repose,  an  aching  to 
be  prominent.  It  is  none  of  these.  Still 
in  my  heart  there  is  nevertheless  a  leaning 
forward  toward  the  future — not  my  own 
future,  but  the  whole  world's.  Nonsense, 
you  will  say,  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ? 
We  have  all  to  do  with  it ;  we  cannot  sep- 
arate ourselves  off  from  it,  for  this  presept 
self- consciousness  that  we  call  life  is  nut 
the  whole  of  us  unless  we  choose.  There 
is  one  thing  ours  from  the  time  we  enter 
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the  world,  if  we  did  but  know  it — it  is 
pait  of  life's  mystery  that  we  should  so 
seldom  know  it — the  power  to  fashion  our 
own  immortality,  not  in  our  own  bodies, 
but  in  the  things  we  do.  A  sort  of  choice, 
or  chance  —which  is  it  ? — seems  to  be 
ours,  to  seek  the  stars  or  tread  the  depths. 
Have  we  not  come  out  of  the  past  leaving 
strange  histories  we  cannot  even  remem- 
ber behind  us  ?  Here  in  our  present  day 
we  choose,  so  it  is  given  to  me  to  feel, 
whether  we  will  let  the  potentialities 
stamp  us  out,  or  whether  having  in  some 
shape  paid  the  world  for  its  light  and  shel- 
ter, its  love  and  joy,  though  its  alterna- 
tives were  pain  and  woe,  we  go  on  into 
the  future  ages  stronger  for  that  with 
which  we  have  nourished  our  souls.  Oh, 
my  dear,  it  is  not  excitement  that  I  want. 
I  believe  I  could  wait  long  years  to  meet 
a  single  day,  and  having  known  it  live 
long  years  again  remembering,  though 
never  a  ripple  stirred  Time's  surface  be- 
fore or  after.  But  I  could  not  be  content 
with  your  life  and  its  lack  of  possibilities. 
You  would  not  ask  me  to  go  to  you  hun- 
giy  if  you  had  no  food,  shivering  if  you 
had  no  shelter  ?  Yet  this  would  be  little 
beside  the  starvation  you  offer  me.  Why 
should  I  give  up  to  you  all  my  chances, 
all  my  ambitions,  my  hopes  and  longings, 
the  wild  love  and  satisfying  life  that  may 
bo  mine — nay,  my  pain  and  bitter  woe, 
for  I  would  miss  none — and  the  work  that 
will  surely  some  time  come  to  my  eager 
hands  and  heart,  for  what  ?  To  please 
you  now  for  just  a  little  space,  till  you 
awoke  to  realize  that  life  together  was  not 
what  you  had  imagined  it  would  be,  that 
something  was  wrong,  was  missing,  you 
could  not  tell  what ;  while  I,  who  had 
never  slept,  would  understand  well  enough 
all  the  time,  and  some  day,  feeling  the 
twitch  of  the  demon's  finger  on  my  arm 
and  his  whisper  in  my  ear  I  should  vanish, 
iiow  or  where  I  should  hardly  know.  For 
the  marriage  vow  between  us  would  not 
be  one  that  bound  my  soul,  and  my  feet 
would  be  swift  to  follow  that  whither  it 
went.  To  hold  fast  by  one's  soul  as  long 
as  may  be  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Gods. 

It  is  no  use  saying  more.  Perhaps  you 
are  right  in  thinking  that  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  driving  at  Do  any  of  us 
know  whither  we  are  going  ?  But  that 
does  Bot  prevent  us  from  feeling  driven  ; 
and  this  I  know,  that  the  fates  are  driving 
jpae  with  a  strong  hand  away  from  you. 


We  shall  never  get  nearer  to  each  other 
though  I  write  on  and  you  read  on  for- 
ever. Be  content  with  the  past.  I  have 
loved  you.  I  do.  But  not  with  the  lore 
that  would  let  me  be  your  wife,  content 
to  spend  my  days  by  your  side,  trying  to 
make  your  days  happy  ;  perhaps  it  is  some 
of  your  own  good-for-wear-and-tear  affec- 
tion that  I  give  you  back.  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  many  men  like  you,  thank  God, 
— many  good  women  to  mate  with  them, 
crowds  of  you  both,  happy  enough  to 
walk  along  the  beaten  track  with  your 
fellows,  doing  as  they  do,  being  as  they 
are,  a  rest  and  comfort  for  the  like  of  me 
to  take  shelter  with  sometimes,  but  not  to 
abide  with  always.  For  your  place  is  in 
your  home,  and  your  duties  are  to  fulfil 
the  easy  obligations  that  keep  it  going  ; 
but  mine,  in  some  strange  fashion,  seems 
to  be  along  the  world's  highway,  staying 
now  and  again  in  its  workshops,  though  it 
be  but  to  watch  my  masters,  or  to  be 
cuffed  and  made  to  stand  aside  till  my 
own  turn  comes.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
happier  if  I  were  like  your  cousin  Nell, 
and  could  be  satisfied — but  I  cannot. 
Home  and  its  influences  ;  a  husband  who 
would  love  me  and  to  love  back  and  help 
in  an  easy  routine  like  yours  ;  children 
with  their  games  and  laughter,  growing 
up  to  be  the  world's  good  citizens — some- 
times it  comes  into  my  heart  to  long  for 
these,  to  ache  for  the  rest  they  would 
mean,  the  simple  life  and  farther-reaching 
power  than  those  who  live  within  its 
fences  think,  the  safe  and  even  way  that 
most  women  yearn  to  walk,  looking 
neither  up  at  the  heights  nor  down  at  the 
depths,  but  only  at  the  road  before  them, 
content  enough  to  tread  it.  But  no.  It 
is  so  strange,  this  inner  life,  with  the  out- 
ward one  that  hides  it — ^the  brother  and 
his  delicate  wife,  the  visitors  coming  and 
going,  the  dogs  and  the  horses,  the  long 
rides  and  walks,  the  pulls  on  the  river  or 
the  dreaming  beside  it,  the  going  to  town 
or  to  country  houses  and  the  hurry  of  life 
there,  the  men,  '*  the  half  a  dozen  fel- 
lows" as  you  call  them,  who  talk  of  love, 
not  knowing  how  much  or  how  little  they 
mean.  It  all  seems  a  little  way  off  from 
me,  and  yet  I  am  here  in  the  midst.  You  ! 
Oh,  but  it  has  been  all  a  sad  mistake.  I 
loved  you,  and  thought  you  understood. 
That  you  love  me,  or  have  loved  me,  I 
know  well  enough  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
space  between  us,  a  desert  in  which  we 
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ghoald  Have  to  walk  if  we  tried  tp  be  to- 
gether. No,  again  and  forever,  no.  Your 
life  stands  out  clear  before  you,  but  some- 
thing tells  me  that  mine  has  other  chapters 
than  this.  There  are  some  words  that 
went  to  nay  heart  long  ago.  Oh,  my  dear 
Englishman,  perhaps  you  will  say  that 
they  were  written  by  an  improper  poet* 
Zola  and  Swinburne  !  Marry  your  cousin 
Nell  by  all  means.  I  do  but  watch  and 
wait  like  those — 

" who  rest  not ;  who  think  long 

Till  they  disoern  as  from  a  hill 

At  the  san*8  hoar  of  morning  song, 
Known  of  souls  only,  and  those  souls  free. 

The  sacred  spaces  of  the  sea." 

Some  day  perhaps  I  shall  see  and  know 
more,  but  then  I  shall  not  be  here,  Good- 
by,  once  again* 

Letter  VL 
his  most  intimate  friend. — c0n80lino. 

Dear  E ,  I  don't  think  you  an  aw- 
ful cad  for  sending  on  her  letters,  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  being  puzzled  by 
them.  Of  course  I  will  keep  their  contents 
hidden  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my 
soul.  They  are  not  like  ordinary  love- 
letters — thank  heaven.  For  a  nice  little 
note,  with  a  monogram  in  the  corner,  a 
word  or  two  doubtfully  spelled,  and 
crammed  full  of  dears  and  darlings,  is 
worth  a  stack  of  these,  which  might  have 
been  written  to  her  great  grandmother. 

I  take  her  in  pretty  well.  She  isn't  al- 
together a  fool,  you  know  ;  but  she  is  one 
of  the  large-minded,  great  souled  people, 
longing  to  suffer  and  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  who  are  such  a 
nuisance  nowadays.  She  means  well,  but 
she  would  be  death  to  marry  ;  there's  no 
knowing  what  she  would  be  up  to  by  the 


time  she  was  thirty.  The  amazing  thing 
about  it  is  that  if  I  remember  rightly  she 
is  that  pretty  woman  who  came  over  with 
the  Fenwicks  to  my  aunt's  place  last  Eas- 
ter. She  was  about  six  or  seven-an<'- 
twenty,  played  lawn-tennis  better  than  any 
one  else,  flirted  all  round,  and  finally 
drove  herself  away  on  a  high  dog-ca^t 
with  a  learned,  half-starved-looking  cisp, 
from  whom  she  was  probably  imbibirg 
some  of  these  notions.  Nature  made  a 
mistake  in  sorting  out  her  physique  ;  slie 
ought  to  have  been  tall  and  lank,  with 
long  arms,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
washed  out  complexion.  All  the  same, 
in  spite  of  her  good  looks,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  her  as  mistress  of  Bingwell.  The 
only  good  bit  in  the  whole  of  her  letters 
is  the  polite  allusion  to  the  savory  and  the 
salad.  That  looks  as  if  she  could  order  a 
dinner  ;  but  she  would  probably  forget  to 
do  so  half  her  time,  and  I  suppose  she 
would  scorn  to  eat  it — though  the  material 
side  of  her  doesn't  seem  to  be  undevel- 
oped. Before  she  had  been  installed  a 
month  you  can  bet  she  would  have  shocked 
the  neighbors  and  fought  with  the  par- 
son. And  what  a  woman  she  would  be 
to  stay  with  !  She  would  have  an  open 
contempt  for  her  visitors  all  round,  and 
lead  them  a  nice  life,  except  the  unwashed 
few  she  calls  the  masters  of  the  world.  It 
is  really  a  fine  name,  if  you  come  to  thii  k 
of  it ;  somehow  it  reminds  me  of  Spair , 
where  every  beggar  in  tatters  asking  for 
cuartos  is  a  gentleman.  No,  old  man, 
marry  your  cousin  Nell  ,(in  spite  of  htr 
fancy  for  life's  alternatives,  she  doesn't 
seem  to  like  that  one  of  yours),  or  any 
other  sensible  girl  who  doesn't  think  she 
has  a  destiny  or  a  mission,  and  thank  your 
stars  that  this  magnificent  person  would 
not  have  you.  Ever  yours, 

— Fortnightly  Review, 
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Sir  Alfreo  Ly all's  **  Verses  Written 
in  India"  *  will  be  read  with  the  liveliest 
enjoyment  and  admiration  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  fellow-countrymen,  less  on  ac- 
count of  their  poetical  form,  which  is 
good,  though  not  supremely  good, — than 
on  account  of  the  keen  vision  they  em- 

*  Kegan  Paul  &  Go. 


body  into  the  general  effect  produced  by 
our  great  Oriental  dependency  on  the  im- 
agination of  a  man  of  large  powers  and  of 
a  broadly  contemplative  nature.  From 
first  to  last,  the  stamp  of  the  East  is  upon 
these  verses,  and  the  only  pieces  which 
are  not  stamped  with  that  stamp, — the 
translation  from  the  German,  one  of  the 
adaptations  from  Horace,  and  *' Amor  in 
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Extremis," — miss  the  effect  of  originality 
too.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  express  the 
rnstic  deserter's  passion,  and  impatience 
with  his  spiritual  adviser,  is  curioasly  in- 
elcctive.  The  real  merit  of  these  verses 
is  the  singularly  strong  impression  they 
give  us  not  merely  or  mainly  of  the  Indian 
soldier's  life,  and  of  the  scenery  which 
1  *8ves  its  imprint  on  his  brain,  but  of  the 
eJect  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  India, 
as  well  as  by  the  spectacle  of  our  work  in 
India,  and  of  the  profound  contempt  with 
which  the  true  Oriental  mind  regards  it, 
on  a  man  of  high  speculative  power  and 
not  very  deep  or  tenacious  moral  beliefs. 
Th^re  is  nothing  like  the  daily  spectacle 
of  a  great  world  with  which  one  has  no 
intimate  sympathy  and  no  close  affinity, 
rushing  on  its  way,  year  after  year,  before 
one's  eyes,  and  eyeing  us  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  external  respect  and  interior 
scorn,  for  implanting  and  deepening  that 
sense  of  the  illusory  nature  of  all  earthly 
aims  and  the  futile  issue  of  all  earthly 
energies,  with  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
volume  is  saturated  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  vision 
of  a  world  toward  which  he  seems  to  dis- 
charge so  external  a  function, — rather  the 
function  of  9  disinterested  mitigating 
agency,  a  guardian  angel  of  very  limited 
powers,  than  the  function  of  an  actor  in 
its  dramas, — tends  to  deepen  that  concep- 
tion of  fateful  and  inexorable  sequence 
which  every  mighty  array  of  energies  over 
which  we  have  no  control  tends  to  pro- 
duce upon  us,  but  still  more  that  the 
fliropse  which  such  a  man  as  Sir  Alfred 
yall  obtains  of  the  utterly  superficial 
character  of  the  English  influence  in  In- 
dia, and  of  the  wonder  and  aversion  with 
which  our  efforts  are  on  the  whole  viewed, 
compels  him  to  regard  himself  and  his 
countrymen  in  the  light  in  which  most  of 
the  natives  of  India  regard  them,  as  emis- 
saries from  an  alien  sphere,  whom  a  singu- 
lar freak  of  destiny  has  compelled  to  de- 
83end,  almost  like  aerolites,  upon  it,  pro- 
ducing some  explosive  thunder  and  a  great 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  and  quaking 
oc  the  soil,  but  with  as  little  evidence  of 
free  choice  on  their  own  part,  and  as  much 
appearance  of  being  storm-driven,  as  char- 
acteiized  the  plundering  hordes  of  Mahrat- 
tas  who  used  to  descend  upon  the  richest 
provinces  of  India  before  our  rule  began. 
A  great  thinker  has  said  that  when  once 
men  really  begin  to  look  at  themselves 


from  the  outside,  as  external  phenomena, 
they  lose  the  sense  of  free  agency  and 
begin  to  believe  that  all  their  actions  are 
inexorably  determined  by  the  long  line 
of  antecedent  causes,  just  as  they  regard 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  changes 
of  the  tides  as  inexorably  determined  by 
the  physical  forces  therein  embodied*  If 
this  be  true,  as  we  think  it  is,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  men  like  Sir  Al- 
fred Lyall,  with  lively  imaginations,  who 
have  closely  watched  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  English  ruleis  of  India  on  the 
people, — the  shallowness  of  the  moral  im- 
pression produced, — the  despondent  resig- 
nation with  which  the  natives  of  India 
have  recognized  our  superior  force, — the 
speculative  scorn  with  which  they  have  re- 
garded our  pride  in  conquest  and  in  the 
organization  of  government, — should  look 
even  at  themselves,  as  Mr.  Einglake  says 
that  the  Oriental  races  look  upon  us,  as 
*'  curious,  unaccountable,  uncomfortable 
works  of  God,  which  may  have  been  sent 
for  some  good  purpose,  to  be  revealed 
hereafter."  However,  our  agnostic  poet 
would  hardly  have  added  the  latter  clause, 
though  he  would  not  go  quite  so  far  in 
the  confidence  of  his  negations  as  to  de- 
clare the  dubious  surmise  as  to  '*  some 
good  purpose"  to  be  hereafter  revealed, 
strictly  impossible.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  vivid  and  cynical  little  poem  on  **  The 
Land  of  Regrets."  First  the  poet  specu- 
lates on  the  motives  that  lead  the  Anglo- 
Indian  to  India  in  precisely  the  same  mood 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  discerned  that 
the  acuter  natives  speculate,  putting 
**  piety"  on  the  same  level  as  a  motive 
with  **  dulness"  and  **  debts,"  in  other 
words,  treating  it  as  involving  not  an  atom 
more  real  freedom  of  choice  and  action  : 
then  he  describes  the  oppressive  effect  on 
the  mind  produced  by  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence and  superstition,  the  vain  worships, 
the  reckless  processions,  the  myriad  echoes 
of  meaningless  cries,  that  go  up  from  that 
toiling  and  suffering  land  ;  then  he  glances 
at  the  long  history  of  war  and  conquest, 
and  the  teeming  philosophies  of  illusion 
which  have  characterized  the  Indian  past ; 
and  finally  he  comes  back  to  the  glamour 
which  the  story  of  these  things  produced 
on  the  English  imagination,  and  to  the 
disappointment  which  must  follow  the  man 
who  yields  to  it,  and  sums  up  the  whole 
life  of  the  Anglo  Indian  as  a  blunder  in 
his  last  verse  : — 
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**  Thx  LiND  OF  Rbobbts. 
('Tea.  they  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land.*— 

What  far-reaobing  Nemesis  steered  him 

From  his  home  by  the  oool  of  the  sea  ? 
When  he  left  the  fair  country  that  reared  him, 

When  he  left  her,  his  mother,  for  thee, 
That  restless,  disconsolate  worker 

Who  strains  now  in  vain  at  thy  nets, 
0  sultry  and  sombre  Noverca  I 

O  Laind  of  Begrets  I 

What  Inred  him  to  life  in  the  tropic  ? 

Did  he  venture  for  fame  or  for  pelf  ? 
Did  he  seek  a  career  philanthropic  ? 

Or  simply  to  better  himself  ? 
Bat  whatever  the  temptation  that  brought  him, 

Whetber  piety,  dolness,  or  debts, 
He  is  tbine  for  a  price,  thou  hast  bought  bim, 

O  Land  of  Begrets  ! 

He  did  list  to  the  voice  of  a  siren. 

He  was  caught  by  the  clinking  of  gold, 
And  the  slow  toil  of  Europe  seemed  tiring, 

And  the  gray  of  his  fatherland  cold  ; 
He  must  baste  to  the  gardens  of  Circe  ; 

What  ails  him,  the  slave,  that  he  frets 
In  thy  service  ?    O  Lady  aans  merci  / 

O  Land  of  Begrets ! 

From  the  East  came  the  breath  of  its  odors 

And  its  beat  melted  soft  in  the  haze. 
While  be  dimly  descried  thy  pagodas, 

O  Cybele,  ancient  of  days  ; 
Heard  the  bum  of  thy  mystic  processions. 

The  echo  of  myriads  who  cty, 
And  the  wail  of  their  vain  intercessions. 

Through  Uie  bare  empty  vault  of  the  sky. 

Did  he  read  of  the  lore  of  thy  sages  ? 

Of  thy  worship  by  mountain  and  flood  ? 
Did  he  muse  o'er  tby  anni^  ?  the  pages 

All  blotted  with  treason  and  blood  ; 
Thy  chiefs  and  thy  dynasties  reckon  ? 

Thy  armies— he  saw  them  come  fortb 
O'er  the  wide  stony  wolds  of  the  Dekhan, 

O'er  the  cities  and  plains  of  the  North. 

He  was  touched  witb  the  tales  of  our  glory, 

He  was  stirred  by  the  clash  and  the  jar 
Of  the  nations  who  kill  con  amore. 

The  fury  of  races  at  war  ; 
'Mid  the  crumbling  of  royalties  rotting 

B!aoh  cursed  by  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
Where  kings  and  fanatics  are  plotting 

He  dreamed  of  a  power  and  a  rule  ; 
Hath  he  come  now,  in  season,  to  know  thee  ; 

Hath  be  seen,  what  a  stranger  forgets. 
All  tbe  graveyards  of  eiiles  below  thee, 

0  Land  of  Begrets? 

Has  he  learned  how  thy  honors  are  rated  ? 

Has  be  cast  his  accounts  in  tby  school  ? 
Witb  the  sweets  of  authority  sated. 

Would  he  give  up  his  throne  to  be  oool. 
Doth  he  curse  Oriental  romancing. 

And  wish  be  had  toiled  all  bis  day, 
At  the  Bar,  or  the  Banks,  or  financing. 

And  got  damned  in  a  commonplace  way  ? 


Thou  bast  tracked  him  with  duns  and  diseases. 

And  he  lies,  as  thy  scorching  winds  blow, 
Becollecting  old  England's  sea  breezes. 

On  his  back  in  a  lone  bungalow  ; 
At  the  slow  coming  darknes% repining — 

How  he  girds  at  the  sun  till  it  sets. 
As  he  marks  the  long  shadows  declining 

O'er  the  Land  of  Begrets. 

Let  bim  cry,  as  thy  blue  devils  seize  him, 

0  stepmother,  careless  as  Fate, 

He  may  strive  from  thy  bonds  to  release  him. 
Thou  hast  passed  him  his  sentence— Too 
Late  ; 

He  has  found  what  a  blunder  bis  youth  is. 
His  prime  what  a  struggle,  and  yet 

Has  to  learn  of  old  age  what  the  truth  is 
In  tbe  Land  of  Begret" 

Tbat  18  a  poem  whicb,  we  venture  to  say, 
win  become  bistoricai  as  a  summary  of 
tbe  more  cynical  view  of  Anglo-Indian  en- 
terprise and  effort  in  **  Tbe  Land  of  Re- 
grets." And  wbat  tbat  poem  gives  in 
little,  tbe  wbole  volume  expands.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  tbe  striking  little  poem 
whicb  opens  tbe  book,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
gives  us  the  genuine  Maboromedan's  view 
of  tbe  results  of  our  rule  in  India.  We 
select  tbe  last  three  verses  : — 

'*  Tell  me,  ye  men  of  Islam,  who  are  rotting 

in  shameful  ease. 
Who  wrangle  before  the  Feringhee  for  a 

poor  man's  last  rupees, 
Are  ye  better  than  were  your  fathers,  who 

plundered  with  old  Cheetoo, 
And  who  fleeced  the  greedy  traders,  as  the 

traders  now  fleece  you  ? 

Tes,  and  here's  one  of  them  coming,  my  fa- 
ther gave  him  a  bill  ; 

1  have  paid  the  man  twice  over,  and  here 

I'm  paying  him  still ; 
He  shows  me  a  long  stamp-paper,  and  must 

have  my  land,  must  he  ? 
If  I  were  twenty  year  younger  he'd  get  six 

feet  by  three. 

And  if  I  were  forty  years  younger,  with  my 

life  before  me  to  choose, 
I  wouldn't  be  lectured  by  Ki&ftrs,  or  bullied 

by  fat  Hindoos  ; 
But  I'd  go  to  some  far-off  country  where 

Musfum^ns  still  are  men. 
Or  take  to  the  jungle,  like  Cheetoo,  and  die 

in  tbe  tiger's  den." 

Then  in  tbe  most  remarkable  of  these 
poems, — the  most  remarkable,  at  least, 
viewed  from  the  English  side  of  the  pic- 
ture,— he  paints  the  reverie  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  in  the  Mutiny,  who  is  going  to  die 
because  he  will  not  profess  his  belief  in 
Mahommed,  although  he  is  a  thorough 
agnostic,  and  has  no  Christian  faith  to 
make  fidelity  to  any  higher  religion  cither 
a  duty  or  a  ground  of  eternal  hope, — 
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Leaying  my  life  in  its  fall  noonday, 

And  no  one  to  know  why  I  flung  it  away." 


Tben  come  brief,  vivid  pictures  of  the  sul- 
try, monotonous,  external  life  in  India ; 
then  a  sketch  of  Rajpoto  rebels'  destesta- 
tion  of  the  dull  English  regime^  as  keen 
and  clear  as  that  of  the  Mahommedan 
brigand  with  which  the  book  opened. 
Then  come  the  meditations  of  a  Hindoo 
Prince,  penetrated,  of  course,  by  the  phi- 
losophy, or  rather  the  despair  of  philoso- 
phy, contained  in  the  creed  that  all  is  illu- 
sioct ;  then  we  have  a  living  portrait  of  a 
Rajpoot  chief's  conception  of  life  and  war 
and  pleasure  ;  then^  again,  little  etchings 
of  Indian  life,  with  the  picture  of  English 
sports  thus  watched  by  a  Mahommedan  : — 

"  Near  me  a  Mosalm&n,  civil  and  mild. 

Watched  as  the  shnttleoooks  rose  and  fell, 
And  he  said,  as  he  connted  his  beads  and 
smiled, 
'  Ood  smite  their  souls  to  the  depths  of 
hell.'  " 

Then  we  have  a  disagreeable  tale  of  the 
Mutiny,  relating  an  English  wife's  unfaith- 
fulness and  her  husband's  murder,  in  the 
fiercest  moment  of  the  struggle  ;  then 
some  admirable  glimpses  of  Afghan  trou- 
bles, and  Abdur  Rahman's  soliloquy  upon 
them  ;  then  a  Mahommedan  fanatic's 
scornful  sermon  to  the  feeble  Mahomme- 
dans  of  Lower  Bengal  ;  then  one  or  two 
readings  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  rulers  of  Judsea  ; 
and  then  more  pictures  of  the  message  of 
the  West  to  the  East, — a  very  dreary  mes- 
sage of  civil  order  and  material  prosperity, 
— and  of  the  East  to  the  West,  a  very 
scornful  repudiation  of  all  interest  in  that 
prosperity.  Finally,  in  a  poem  on  *  *  Siva, ' ' 
which  precedes  **  The  Land  of  Regrets" 
already  given.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  sums  up 
the  lower  Hindoo  creed,  the  belief  in  the 
sensuous  transformation  of  life  into  death 
and  death  into  life,  of  love  into  cruelty 
and  cruelty  into  love,  of  pleasure  into  pain 
and  pain  into  pleasure, — in  a  word  (as  the 
god  Siva  is  supposed  to  put  it),  of  the 
vital  thrill  which  passes  through^  minds 
and  bodies, — now  in  the  form  of  agony, 
and  now  again  in  that  of  ecstasy, — as 

"  the  play  of  power  that  stirs 
In  the  dance  of  my  wanton  worshippers." 

And  finally  Siva  goes  on  to  declare  that 
all  higher  worships  are  dreams  of  the  hu- 
man heart : — 


"  Though  the  world  repent  of  its  cruel  youth. 
And  in  age  grow  soft,  and  its  hard  law 
bend. 
Ye  may  spare  or  slaughter  ;  by  rage  or  ruth 

All  forms  speed  on  to  the  far  still  end  ; 
For  the  gods  who  have  mercy,  who  save  or 
bless. 
Are  the  visions  of  man  in  his  hopeless- 
ness." 

We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  in  any 
way  to  suggest  that  the  poet  personally 
adopts  the  dramatically  expressed  doctrine 
here  expounded  for  us  ;  but  the  poetry  of 
this  striking  little  volume  is  certainly  more 
or  less  deeply  overshadowed  by  the  fear 
that  so  it  may  be.  It  looks  as  if  the  im- 
mense scale  on  which  the  spectacle  had 
been  presented  to  him  of  what  seem  almost 
like  spectral  hosts  of  human  beings  flitting 
across  the  stage  from  birth  to  death  with- 
out  one  clearly  discerned  gleam  of  moral 
life  properly  so  called,  had  so  possessed 
the  poet's  imagination  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  duty  and  freedom  any  true 
key  to  the  enigma  of  human  existence. 
He  is  fascinated  and  almost  magnetized 
into  the  conviction  that  we  are  all  of  us 
such  spectres  as  these,  and  such  spectres 
only  ;  that  our  so-called  freedom  and  con- 
science are,  as  the  BUndoo  philosophy  loves 
to  teach,  mere  illusions  ;  that  our  pieties 
are  no  better  than  our  desires  and  am- 
bitions, perhaps  only  transformed  desires 
or  ambitions  ;  that  our  English  idea  of 
'*  beneficent"  rule  in  India  is  only  the 
triumph  of  one  sort  of  materialistic  illusion 
over  another,  and  another  perhaps  no 
worse  than  itself,  or  possibly  even  less  ig- 
noble ;  that  in  giving  India  civil  order 
and  peace  and  trade,  we  are  but  substitut- 
ing an  ideal  of  life  which  does  not  really 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  natives  for  one 
which  does,  though  the  latter  may  involve 
more  bloodshedding  and  more  suffering  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  that  the  Englishman,  in 
spite  of  his  loyalty  to  English  ideas  of  life 
and  honor,  is  a  strange  excrescence  in  In- 
dia, and  makes  no  really  useful  impression 
on  the  country  of  which  he  regulates  the 
superficial  order.  Often  it  is  useful  and 
wholesome  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  ;  but  it  is  never  useful  and  wholesome 
unless  we  can  combine  with  it  the  art  of 
seeing  others  as  we  see  ourselves,  and  so 
rectifying  that  false  philosophy  of  illusion 
which  springs  from  regarding  the  world  as 
a  pageant  to  which  we  have  no  clew,  and 
including  ourselves  as  a  part  of  that  pag- 
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eanty  even  thoagh  to  ourselves,  taken  aloDe, 
we  could  certainly  find  a  clew.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  the  external  view  of  life 
and  history  is  almost  essential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  any  comprehensive  intellec- 
tual view  of  the  effects  of  human  action 
and  energy,  it  is  as  incapahle  of  telling  us 
anything  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  that  energy^  as  a  sweeping  glance 
at  a  prairie  would  he  incapahle  of  telling 
us  how  a  hlade  of  grass  grows,  and  what 
is  the  nourishment  which  feeds  it.  His- 
torical surveys  give  no  real  insight  into 
the  individual  life  of  man.  It  is  the  micro- 
scopic^ not  the  telescopic  view  of  things, 
which  reveals  the  secret  of  growth.  It  is 
the  subjective  and  not  the  objective  view 
of  human  motive  and  action  which  reveals 
the  secret  of  human  deterioration  or  im- 
provement. To  study  in  such  a  field  as 
that  of  India  what  man  can  do  for  himself 
and  for  his  fellows,  is  like  sweeping  the 


heavens  with  a  telescope  to  discover  the 
genesis  of  a  world.  Such  a  survey  as  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  gives  us  in  his  poems  is  sure 
to  end  in  a  plaintive  **  Vanity  of  Vanities. " 
He  should  have  corrected  this  brilliant  but 
misleading  glance  over  a  bewildering  field 
of  human  toil  and  penury  and  luxury  by 
a  study  of  individual  effort  and  purpose, 
wherever  he  could  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  and 
then  he  could  not  have  spread  before  us 
so  dismaying  a  picture  of  human  lives 
driven  like  leaves  before  the  wind.  After 
all,  the  interior  view  of  human  action, 
though  contracted,  does  shed  light  on  the 
genesis  of  society  and  on  the  character  and 
tendency  of  social  changes.  The  exterior 
view,  though  it  be  dazzling  and  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive,  sheds  no  light 
on  the  propagation  of  that  multitude  of 
individual  germs  out  of  which  society 
grows.  — Spectator. 
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There  are  many  ingenious  explanations 
of  the  stoical  contempt  of  death  which  is 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Russians,  but  the  most  plausible 
of  them  all  would  appear  to  be  that  which 
attributes  it  to  their  fatalistic  turn  of  mind, 
suggested  as  it  is  by  careful  observation, 
and  confirmed  by  the  proverbs  and  sayings 
of  the  people.  Still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  galling  conditions  and  grim  sur- 
roundings of  actual  life  are,  and  have  been 
for  ages,  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
even  more  desperate  feelings  than  con- 
tempt of  death  ;  and  foreigners  in  Russia 
often  unconsciously  repeat  the  saying  of 
the  Sybarite,  who  when  he  had  come  to 
Sparta  and  seen  what  a  miserable  life  the 
people  were  forced  to  lead  there,  ceased 
to  wonder  at  their  valor,  exclaiming,  ^'  I 
myself  would  rather  rush  upon  a  sword- 
point  than  lead  such  a  wretched  exist- 
ence."    A   whole   string    of    proverbs,* 

*  For  instanoe  :  **  If  you  moam,  God  will 
lengthen  year  life  ;"  **  To  live  is  more  terri- 
ble than  to  die  ;"  ''To  live  is  to  groan  ;  by 
night  in  dreams,  by  day  from  suffering."  This 
>  last  saying  recalls  Job's  plaintive  cry  :  "  When 
I  say,  My  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  conch 
shall  ease  my  complaint ;  then  thon  soarest 


which  are  in  every  one*s  mouth,  go  to 
show  that  the  Russian's  desire  to  die  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  natural  instinct  which 
makes  us  all  cling  to  life,  and  jet  he  lin- 
gers listlessly  on,  unconsciously  realizing 
Ovid's  ideal  of  fortitude  : 

**  Bebos  in  adversis  facile  est    contemnere 
vitam, 
Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest  ;*' 

and  putting  himself  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Fate,  in  which  he  is  as  firm  a  believer 
as  Lermon toff's  Voolitch  who,  having 
proved  his  faith  in  predestination  by  pull- 
ing the  trigger  of  a  loaded  pistol  levelled 
at  his  head  and  won  the  wager  when  it 
hung  fire,  was  brutally  murdered  that  same 
night  by  a  drunken  Cossack. 

It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  such  views 
about  life  that  time,  the  stuff  that  life  is 
made  of,  should  be  greatly  undervalued  ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  held  cheaper  or  be  more  wan- 
tonly wasted  than  by  the  Russians  who  talk 
and  act — or  rather  talk  and  forbear  to  act 
— as  if  in  their  eyes  a  thousand  years  were 
as  one  day.     The  very  language  they  speak 

me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me  through  vi- 
sions."— Job  vii.  13,  14. 
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bears  witness  to  their  incurable  procrasti- 
nation, making  an  hour  signify  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.*  The  ordinary  term  for 
holiday,  which  Teutonic  nations  call  a 
"Day  of  Solemnity,"  "Day  of  Holi- 
ness," or  **  God's  Day,"  means  literally 
in  Russian  "  a  day  of  idleness,"  f  while 
the  word  week  signifies  in  Russian  that 
"  time  when  no  work  is  done."  J  And 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
in  strict  harmony  with  these  curious  con- 
ceptions. No  one  is  ever  in  a  hurry  in  the 
land  where  festina  lente  is  looked  upon  as 
the  grand  rule  of  life,  even  though  he  have 
the  most  potent  incentives  to  despatch.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  constitutional  in- 
ability to  increase  the  traditional  creeping- 
pace  with  which  every  thing  moves  in  Rus- 
sia, is  to  be  found  in  the  building  of  the 
church  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Em- 
peror on  the  spot  where  he  was  foully 
murdered.  It  was  commenced  in  1881  in 
what  seemed  hot  haste  at  the  time.  Eight 
years  have  dragged  their  slow  length  along 
since  then,  and  yet,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  the  temple  in  so  far  re^ 
sembled  that  of  Jerusalem,  that  there  was 
not  one  stone  visibly  standing  upon  an- 
other ;  at  which  state  of  things  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  was  so  indignant,  that  he  had 
some  broad  hints  h  la  Dr.  Francia,  con- 
veyed to  certain  of  the  parties  responsible, 
who  are  now  evincing  a  disposition  to  be- 
stir themselves.  Every  business  in  life  is 
conducted  on  the  t»ame  principle  set  forth 
in  the  proverb,  **  The  slower  you  drive 
the  further  you'll  go."  I  have  known 
foreign  merchants  to  arrive  in  Russia  on  a 
Saturday  evening  too  late  to  transact  the 
very  urgent  business  for  which  they  had 
come,  and  having  waited  feverishly  till 
Monday,  discovered  that  it  was  a  church 
holiday  on  which  no  man  can  work,  no 
firm  do  business  ;  and  having  made  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  control  their  feelings  and 
possess  their  souls  in  patience  till  Tuesday, 
found  that  it  was  the  Emperor's  birthday 
or  name's-day,  and  equally  sacred  to  in- 
dolence. In  a  provincial  city  it  is  enough 
for  an  average  funeral  procession  to  pass 
along  the  streets  for  cars  and  cabs  to  pull 
up,  tramcars  to  come  to  a  standstill,  the 
passengers  to  get  out  and  gape,  and  traffic 

*  *  Say  iachasB,  lit  =  **  this  hour,"  which  is 
often  made  to  stretch  over  vast  periods  of 
time,  is  the  common  Bassian  word  for  "  in  a 
moment,"  *' immediately." 
t  PrazdnUc.  t  IfiediOya. 


generally  to  be  temporarily  suspended.     In 
all  other  departments  of  public  or  private 
activity  it  is  the  same.     Judicial  procedure 
is  proverbially  slow  in  most  countries  ;  and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  beat  the  rec- 
ords of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in 
that  respect,  with  its  lawsuits  like  that  of 
Jarndyce  v,  Jamdyce  continuing  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.     But  even  here  Rus- 
sia bears  off  the  palm.     The  district  Court 
of  Kherson  (near  Odessa),  for  instance, 
has  a  case  still  before  it  which  is  older 
than  the  nineteenth  century.     The  object 
of  the  litigation  is  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  property  of  the  Shidansky  family, 
the  proprietors  of  the  great  salt  works. 
The  suit  was  begun  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  judgment 
upon   its  merits  was   delivered  in  1802. 
Since  then  it  has  been  three  several  times 
before  the  Govern ingSenate — ^the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Russia.     It  is  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  grandchildren  of  the 
first  plaintiffs,  and  lately  came  before  the 
District  Court  of  Kherson,  which  has  again 
adjourned  it,* 

The  post  and  the  telegraph  exist  in  Rus- 
sia as  in  England  or  Germany,  but  their 
real  significance  has  not  yet  been  fully 
grasped  by  the  people,  who  see  no  cause 
for  complaint  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
telegram  reaches  its  destination  no  quicker 
than  a  letter  should,  and  a  letter  frequent- 
ly never  reaches  it  at  all.  A  friend  of 
mine  fell  ill  some  months  ago,  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  his  wife  who  was  living  with 
their  children  in  the  country  ten  miles  from 
town.  Although  her  country-house  was 
only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway* 
station  that  telegram  took  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half  to  reach  her,  during  which  time 
her  husband  lay  dangerously  ill  in  his 
town-house,  without  attendants.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  an  ^extreme  or  rare  case. 
If  you  enter  the  chief  telegraph-office  of 
the  most  business-like  city  in  Russia — 
Odessa — with  a  despatch,  on  the  speedy 
transmission  of  which  thousands  of  pounds, 
or  interests  still  more  weighty,  depend, 
you  may  find  the  room  full  of  people, 
especially  if  it  is  near  two  o'cIock  p.m., 
and  you  take  your  stand  behind  the  last. 
Suddenly  the  clerk  who  receives  the  tele- 
grams stands  up,  surveys  the  public  with 
a  quiet  smile,  and  leisurely  saunters  out. 
You  wait  impatiently  ten  or  fifteen  min- 

♦  Cf.  Novoye  Vremya,  7th  August,  1889. 
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utes,  and  then  ofEer  your  telegram  to  his 
coHeague,  who  is  sitting  at  his  desk,  bat 
he  snappishly  informs  yon  that  he  cannot 
receive  it.  Where,  you  ask,  is  the  man 
who  can  take  it  ?  He  is  gone  to  dinner, 
he  tells  you,  and  you  must  wait  till  he 
comes  back.  "  There  is  plenty  of  time," 
he  adds,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  could 
say,  if  he  would  :  **  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon,  and  thou.  Moon,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Ajalon.'*  "And  the  public  does 
wait,"  concludes  the  journal  from  which 
this  scene  is  taken,  "  and  waits  half  an 
hour,  an  hour,  in  a  word  until  that  clerk 
returns  to  his  desk."  * 

On  the  Volga,  during  the  fair  of  Nischny 
Novgorod,  thousands  of  passengers  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  fair,  whose  time 
must  be  then,  if  ever,  extremely  precious, 
as  the  loss  of  a  single  hour  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  entail  the  loss  of  large  sums 
of  money.  And  yet  the  steam  navigation 
companies  aie  as  wasteful  of  time,  even 
then,  as  if,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Lugg- 
Bagg,  it  was  the  doubtful  privilege  of  their 
passengers  to  live  forever.  The  follow- 
ing scene  which  took  place  in  the  office  of 
the  best  of  these  companies  was  described 
in  a  semi-official  organ  by  an  eye-witness  : 
**  *  Will  the  boat  soon  be  here  ? '  asks  one 
of  the  intending  passengers.  '  In  due 
time,'  calmly  answers  the  clerk,  who  con- 
tinues to  sell  tickets.  The  *  due  time  * 
arrives,  but  not  the  steamer.  *  Will  it 
soon  bo  here  ? '  ask  voices  on  all  sides. 
*  This  minute  ;  take  my  word  for  it.  *  But 
^  this  minute  '  seems  endless.  An  hour 
passes.  Again  questions  are  asked,  '  Will 
it  soon  be  in  ? '  '  Immediately,'  is  the 
reply,  but  even  this  '  immediately  '  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  satisfactory  results.  Two, 
three,  four  hours  pass,  but  the  steamboat 
is  not  yet  come,  and  still  the  agent  repeats 
the  magic  word  *  immediately.'  Mean- 
while the  steamer  of  another  company 
comes  in,  and  the  passengers,  weary  of 
waiting,  want  their  money  back  in  order 
to  go  by  the  newly-arrived  boat.  '  That 
is  impossible,'  remarks  the  agent,  'but 
don't  be  uneasy  ;  our  steamer  will  be 
here  immediately.'  And  the  money  is 
not  returned.  Thus,  will  they,  nill  they, 
they  are  forced  to  wait  twelve  hours  be- 
fore the  steamboat  of  the  *  Mercury  Navi- 
gation Company  '  makes  its  appearance  ; 
from  five  o'clock  a.m.,  till  evening,  amid 

*  Odeaaa  News,  4kh  September,  1888. 


highly  disagreeable  surroundings  on  the 
river  bank,  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  sun,  as  the  small  rickety  office  could 
not  accommodate  all  who  were  waiting  for 
the  boat  !"  *  A  short  telegram  might 
have  saved  the  passengers  this  ruinous  loss 
of  time,  but  neither  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  nor  the  company's  agents,  who 
knew  that  the  boat  would  be  late,  thought 
of  sending  it. 

In  this  country,  where  punctuality  and 
thrift  of  time  have  become  second  nature, 
such  things  would  not  be  tolerated  a  day. 
In  Russia  they  excite  neither  wonder  nor 
indignation,  except  among  foreign  resi- 
dents, who  must  suffer  in  silence.  No 
matter  how  serious  or  urgent  his  business, 
a  Russian  has  always  the  leisure  to  turn 
aside  from  the  straight  road  and  *  *  tread 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance,"  as  heed- 
less of  the  flight  of  time  as  if  his  life  con- 
sisted of  Plato* s  years,  each  equal  to  25,- 
000  ordinary  ones.  Yet  he  does  this  in 
such  a  simple,  natural,  Undine-like  way 
that  one  has  not  the  heart  to  rebuke  him. 

'*  On  the  25th  July  last,  the  busiest  time  on 
the  Volga,  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  Samokt 
was  walking  on  deck  when  his  cap  was  blown 
off.  He  ran  after  it  as  quickly  as  he  coold, 
bat  it  was  blown  into  the  water.  Without  a 
shade  of  hesitation  he  gave  the  command  to 
stop  the  engines.  As  they  could  not  be  stop- 
ped instantaneously,  when  the  order  was  exe- 
cuted the  cap  was  far  away.  A  second  order 
was  given,  the  steamer  tamed,  and  steered 
straight  for  the  captain's  head.gear,  but  be- 
fore the  engines  could  be  stopped  it  was  out- 
stripped and  left  behind.  Other  commands 
were  issued,  the  direction  changed  and  the 
chase  recommenced,  but  in  spite  of  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  vessel's  movements  and  the  dexter- 
ity of  the  crew,  the  cap  was  not  fished  up. 
Whenever  the  vessel  drew  near  the  floating 
head-dress  and  it  seemed  that  in  another  mo- 
ment it  would  be  caught  up  by  the  boat-hook 
and  restored  to  its  owner,  suddenly,  as  if 
driven  of  set  purpose  by  a  wilful  wind  it  swept 
on  farther  and  farther  away.  The  steamer 
would  then  dash  wildly  after  it,  but  the  cap 
would  again  escape,  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  its  owner.  The  passengers  were  at 
first  amused  at  the  spectacle  of  a  steamer  chas- 
ing a  cap,  but  when  thirty  minutes  had  been 
^ent  to  no  purpose,  they  reqaested  that  the 
vessel  should  resume  her  trip.  But  while  the 
captain  was  standing  irresolute  what  to  do, 
Lebedeff,  a  seaman,  jumped  in  with  his  clothes 
on  and  swam  in  the  direction  of  the  cap.  He 
soon  came  up  with  it,  caught  it  between  his 
teeth  and  began  to  return  to  the  vessel.  He 
had  to  swim  against  the  current,  however,  and 
it    soon  became   evident  that   he    had  not 

•  Qraseftdofdn,  9th  September,  1889. 
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strength  enough  to  reach  the  Tessel.  He  be- 
gan to  lose  ground  visibly  and  was  being  car- 
ried by  the  current  away  from  the  boat,  when 
the  captain  threw  out  a  life  buoy  which  he 
failed  to  catch  hold  of.  On  this  he  shouted 
for  help  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  a  boat  was 
lowered.  After  some  trouble  he  was  rescued 
and  brought  back  to  the  steamer,  but  the  cap- 
tain's cap  was  never  recovered."* 

That  business  men  in  Russia,  especially 
foreign  residents,  require  an  unusual  stock 
of  patience  to  bear  up  under  the  occasional 
disastrous  results  of  this  criminal  waste  of 
time,  needs  no  pointing  out  here.  Fancy 
a  London  city  man  compelled  to  fulfil  to 
the  letter  the  following  formality  before 
he  could  legally  receive  a  paltry  consign- 
ment of  one  cwL  of  dry  Swedish  bread, 
these  formalities  not  containing  anything 
exceptional  for  his  particular  case,  but 
constituting  the  normal  rule  for  all. 

''1.  He  must  present  the  bill  of  lading  in 
the  customs*  storehouse.  2.  He  must  deliver 
it  to  an  interpreter.  3.  He  must  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  declaration.  4.  He  must  purchase 
and  affix  a  revenue  stamp  of  the  value  of  80 
copecks.  5.  He  must  obtain  the  authorization 
of  the  Director  to  have  his  merchandise  exam- 
ined (the  examination  taking  place  but  twice 
daily,  at  10  am.,  and  at  1  p.m.),  whereby  he 
must  wait  till  the  Director  arrives.  6.  When 
the  authorization  has  been  received,  he  must 
get  it  entered  in  the  books  of  the  storehouse. 
7.  He  must  present  the  authorization  to  the 
storehouse  board  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
examiners.  8.  He  goes  along  with  the  exam- 
iners to  the  storehouse.  9.  He  has  the  goods 
examined.  10.  He  signs  a  declaration  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  examination.  11.  The  ex- 
aminers sign  it.  12.  All  return  to  the  store- 
house office.  13.  The  duty  on  the  merchan- 
dise is  calculated.  14.  All  documents  relating 
to  the  matter  are  presented  to  the  controller. 
15.  The  duty  is  paid.f  16.  A  receipt  for  the 
duty  is  written  out.  17.  The  receipt  has  to 
be  presented  to  the  head  book-keeper.  18.  A 
revenue  stamp  of  80  cope<^  has  to  be  pur- 
chased and  affixed.  19.  A  ''  talon"  has  to  be 
obtained.  20.  It  must  be  handed  to  the  cus- 
toms* gaard.  21.  The  bill  of  expenses  of  the 
Customs'  Workingmen*s  Association  is  made 
out  and  handed  to  the  consignee.  22.  He  re. 
eeives  a  customs*  ticket  authorizing  him  to 
leave  the  Onstom  House  precincts.  23.  He 
must  see  that  his  cases  are  properly  repacked  ; 
and  24.  He  has  to  hand  in  his  ticket  to  the 
guard."  X 

I         *  ■  —      -  .  _  .     - 

*  Qraschdanm,  6th  September,  1889. 

f  This  is  no  mere  formality  of  the  ciiius  dido 
kind  :  one  lias  often  to  wait  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  before  the  cashier  fiuds  it  con- 
venient  to  accept  one*s  money. 

t  Novoye  Vretnya,  24th  Augast,  1888.  This 
journal  has  made  one  important  omission  in 
drawing  up  its  list.    One  must  set  out  by  ob- 


The  Novoye  Vremya^  from  which  I 
have  translated  this  list  of  formalities 
without  changing  a  word,  tells  us  that  one 
gentleman  accomplished  all  this  in  four 
hours— a  comparatively  short  time— for 
formalities  that  some  people  spend  three 
days  in  wading  through. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing so  truly  characteristic   of   Russian 
notions  of  the  value  of  time  as  the  keen 
competition  that  goes  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire  between  peasant  carriers  with 
their  oxen  or  horses,  and  railway  compa- 
nies with  their  steam  engines.     Some  time 
ago  one  company  formally  besought  the 
Government  to  protect  their    threatened 
interests  by  forbidding  private  enterprise 
to   compete,   as  otherwise    '^  they  would 
lose  the  goods  traffic"  and  become  bank- 
rupts.*    A  few    weeks  since   a   firm   of 
printers    of    the  city    of    YekaterinoslaT 
ordered   a  large  quantity  of  paper  of  the 
value  of  1,700  roubles,  which  they  had 
purchased  in  Kharkoff,  to  be  conveyed  to 
them    in    Yekaterinoslav    (280    Russian 
versts)  on  floats  drawn  by  horses,  this  be- 
ing a  much  less  expensive  and  generally 
more  satisfactory  way  than  getting  it  sent 
by  rail.f     In  the    Baltic   Provinces  the 
same  phenomenon  is  frequent,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  yearly  growing  more  so. J     Be- 
tween Riga  and  Yalk,  for  instance,  which 
are  joined  by  rail,  much  of  the  carrying 
trade  is  done  by  private  individuals,  who 
convey   the    merchandise    on   floats  and 
drays  drawn  by  horses. §     And  so   lively 
has  this  competition  become  in  the  South 
of  Russia  that  some  railway  companies  are, 
if  we  can  believe  the  local  press,  actually 
being  worsted  in  the  struggle.] 

And  the  weightiest  interests,  the  most 
sacred  considerations,  go  for  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  inherent  right  of  the 
Russian  to  indulge  in  this  demoralizing 
sloth.  As  soon  would  the  inexorable  order 
of  Carthusian  monks  give  a  morsel  of  meat 
to  its  most  valuable  member — though  the 
effect  were  to  restore  his  ebbing  life — as 
a  Russian  department  would  hasten  by  a 
single  day  the  delivery  of  a  document  to 
hinder  the  ruin  or  death  of  scores  of  hu- 

taining  from  the  police  a  certificate  that  he 
who  presents  himself  is  really  the  person  he 
claims  to  be. 

*  The  Basuntchak  Railway. 

f  Novoyt  Vrtmya,  Sept.  13th,  1889. 
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man  beings.  About  two  years  j^  I  read 
m  most  harrowing  account  in  the  Russian 
papers  of  the  fate  of  a  family  bitten  bj  a 
nad  wolf.  M.  Pasteor,  on  being  informed 
of  ity  asked  that  they  be  sent  to  Paris  at 
once,  and  on  learning  that  thej  were  poT- 
crtj'Stricken  peasants,  he  generously  nn- 
dertook  to  pay Iheir  expenses  himself.  The 
offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  he  was 
informed  that  as  soon  as  they  received 
their  passports  they  wonld  start.  In  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  afterward  he  was  told 
that  they  had  been  seixed  with  the  usual 
paroxysms  and  died.  The  authorities,  it 
should  be  stated,  did  not  refuse  to  deliver 
passports  to  these  unfortunate  sufferers, 
nor  purposely  throw  difficulties  in  their 
way,  they  only  objected  to  draw  them  up 
with  extra  despatch,  and  forego  any  of  the 
usual  formalities.  Ultimately,  indeed, 
they  forwarded  passports  for  them  all,  but 
it  was,  I  believe,  some  days  after  their 
funeral.*  And  thus  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  the  same  fatal  lesson  of  wa^te 
of  time  and  neglect  of  opportunity  is  in- 
culcated upon  the  people,  whose  life 
might  appropriately  be  summed  up  in  their 
own  proverbial  phrase  as  ''  a  sitting  by 
the  sea  shore  waiting  for  the  weather,'*  or 
more  happily  still  in  the  slightly  modified 
line  of  Horace — 

**  Bussicns  expectat  dnm  deflnat  amnis.*' 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  working  of 
this  subtle  spirit  of  intellectual  and  moral 
sluggishness  upon  foreigners,  at  first  slow 
and  imperceptible  like  the  symptoms  of 
physical  drowsiness,  and  ever  more  rapid 
and  irresistible  as  the  end  approaches.  A 
foreigner  in  Russia  may,  if  be  strive  stren- 
uously, keep  much  of  his  moral  code  in- 
tact ;  he  may  make  a  stand  for  bis  relig- 
ious creed,  if  he  have  one,  but  his  enter- 
prise will  insensibly  slumber,  his  energy 
evaporate,  and  he  will  thereafter  go  about 
his  business  like  one  working  against  time, 
who  is  in  no  hurry  to  be  done.  And  with 
all  this  there  is  no  disagreeable  struggle, 
no  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  rather  a  sen- 

*  I  ought  to  saj  that  I  am  narrating  this  story 
withoat  sources  or  notes  before  me.  I  may 
have  made  some  erroneous  statements  in  tell- 
ing it,  but  if  so,  they  only  affeol  matters  of 
detail.  I  know  that  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  stated  plainly  that  the  lives  of  these  poor 
peasants  had  been  oselessly  sacrificed  to  pe. 
dan  tic  fld^ity  to  the  formalities  of  the  passport 
system — and  more  than  this  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey. 


sation  of  pleasure.  It  is  difBcult,  not  to 
say  impossible,  to  make  it  clear  to  thoae 
who  have  not  lived  long  in  the  country  in 
what  this  secret  charm  of  Russian  life  con- 
sists, for  however  prejudiced  one  may  be 
against  the  government  or  the  officials,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  nivstorioua 
spell  fascinates  all  foreigners  who  have 
spent  some  years  in  the  country,  causing 
many  who  have  shaken  its  dust  off  their 
feet,  apparently  for  all  time,  to  return  and 
settle  there  for  life.  I  have  known  cuter* 
prising  young  Englishmen,  brisk  Ameri- 
cans, plodding  Germans,  and  mercurial 
Frenchmen,  who  came  to  Russia  brimful 
of  life  and  exuberant  energies,  resolved  to 
do  great  things,  to  plough  deep  historical* 
furrows  each  in  his  own  respective  field. 
And  when  a  few  years  had  passed  away,  I 
noticed  with  surprise  what  a  vast  change 
had  come  over  most  of  them  ;  their  vivac- 
ity and  buoyancy  had  gone  out  from  them  ; 
their  vast  plans  had  dwindled  down  to  the 
mean  dimensions  of  journeymen's  tasks  ; 
lethargic  torpor  clouded  their  faculties  and 
paralyzed  their  will,  leaving  them  for 
most  practical  purposes  as  soulless  as  tho 
monster  created  by  Frankenstein. 

Pity,  and  not  blame  or  contempt,  is  tho 
feeling  evoked  by  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  that  helpless  shiftlessness,  bor- 
dering  on  hebetude,  which  so  terribly 
handicaps  Russians  in  their  competition 
with  foreigners  ;  for  they  are  scarcely 
more  responsible  for  their  helplessness  than 
is  a  butterfly  for  the  color  of  its  wings. 
Well-bred  boys  and  girls  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States  are  expected  to  do 
for  themselves  most  of  the  things  which 
in  Russia  the  Government  alone  is  quali- 
fied to  perform  for  men  and  women.  In- 
deed, the  Goi'crnment  may  be  truly  do- 
scribed  as  the  one  efficient  cause  of  every- 
thing done  or  omitted,  the  people  playingr 
the  r6le  of  Malebranche's  *'  occasional 
causes,^'  and  remaining  quite  passive. 
Thus,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  parents 
are  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment 
or  discharge  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
their  children's  education.  If,  for  ox- 
ample,  they  desire  to  give  them  a  classical 
education,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  have 
the  means  to  pay  for  it,  tnat  their  children 
possess  the  faculties  to  assimilate  it,  and 
that  the  schools  have  numerous  vacancies. 
Besides  all  this,  a  petition  must  be  drawn 
up  containing  a  concise  but  complete  bi- 
ography of  the  parents,  children,  every 
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member  of  the  family,  and  every  other 
person  living  with  the  family.*  Moreover, 
the  father  mast  state  whether  he  himself 
has  enjoyed  the  liberal  education  which  he 
craves  for  his  son  ;  and  if  not,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter,  f  Lastly,  he  must  set 
forth  in  detail  his  profession,  his  yearly 
income,  the  number  of  rooms  in  his  flat, 
the  nnmber  of  servants  he  keeps,  and  the 
profession  for  which  he  destines  his  son.  | 
Unless  the  father  is  a  man  of  means  of  the 
upper  class  of  society,  and  of  education, 
his  children  are  deemed  unworthy  of  being 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  study  of  which  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  educational  sacrament.  But 
even  if  the  ambitious  father  satisfies  the 
Governmental  demands  under  all  of  these 
heads,-  he  has  still  no  better  guarantee  of 
success  than  before.  Four  hundred  par- 
ents were  in  that  condition  a  few  weeks 
ago  :  their  children  were  officially  recog- 
nized as  qualified,  they  were  examined  and 
passed  successfully,  and  were  then  told 
that  they  could  not  be  received,  and  they 
must  now  dispense  with  intermediate  edu- 
cation, as  this  year  at  least  no  other  estab- 
lishments can  receive  them.§ 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  choosing 
a  profession  for  one's  son  are  equally  nu- 
merous and  to  the  full  as  serious  ;  for  ad- 
mission to  the  technical  schools  and  to  the 
universities  is  now  become  as  difficult  for 
a  Russian  without  influential  friends  as  ad- 
mission to  Mecca  for  an  unregenerate  Chris- 
tian. The  circumstance  that  the  parents 
are  forbidden  to  give  their  children  the 
religious  education  which  they  hold  to 
be  the  best  seems  almost  reasonable  and 
proper  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  so 
many  other  galling  and  fatuous  restrictions 
which  hamper  one  to  the  bitter  end.  If 
you  are  an  historian,  the  law  directs  your 
attention  to  various  periods  of  history 
which  you  are  invited  to  pass  over  in  si- 
lence, to  others  which  you  must  touch 
upon  with  painful  circumspection,  plenti- 
fully diluting  the  results  of  your  studies 
witn  loyal  nction  when  setting  them  be- 
fore the  public  even  in  one  of  those  Cy- 
clopean volumes  which  seem  written  for 
men  with  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  before 
them.     I  have  the  authority  of  the  late 

*  Of.  Circular  of  the  Curator  of  the  Odessa 
University,  explaining  the  Ministerial  Cironlar 
of  the  30th  June,  1887,  No.  9255. 
f  Ibid,  X  ^^^ 

§  Novoyt  Vremya,  30th  August,  1889. 


Censor-General,  Privy  Councillor  Grigo- 
rieff,  for  asserting  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers  or  in  popular 
books  a  list  of  Russian  £mperors,  toith  the 
years  of  their  reign^  from  Peter  the  Great 
to  Alexander  II.,  because  some  of  them 
having  reigned  a  very  short  time  the  nat- 
ural inference  would  be  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  violence.* 

If  a  playwright,  you  have  equal,  per- 
haps greater,  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
For  here  too  the  police  step  in,  placing 
impediments  in  your  "fancy's  course," 
which  are  not  **  motives  of  mere  fancy," 
and  saying  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come^ 
but  no  further."  Last  season,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  special  permission 
was  accorded  to  a  playwright,  M.  Kryloff, 
to  have  a  drama  represented  in  which  the 
Regent  Sophia  f  plays  a  part,  the  unvary- 
ing rule  being  that  no  member  of  the  reign- 
ing house,  however  long  ago  he  or  she  may 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  can  be 
introduced  into  a  dramatic  piece  in  Rus- 
sia. Every  play,  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
farce,  must  be  carefully  read  in  manuscript 
by  special  censors,  who,  if  they  have  noth- 
ing to  object  to  themselves,  pass  it  on  to 
whatever  other  departments  seem  directly 
interested—as  the  ecclesiastical,  for  ex- 
ample— and  even  these  repeated  authoriza- 
tions by  no  means  guarantee  that  it  will 
ultimately  reach  the  stage.  Last  season  a 
play  that  had  passed  unscathed  through  all 

*  The  editors  of  the  chief  historioal  reviews, 
MM.  Semeffsliy  [of  the  Russian  Po^'X  and 
Shubinsky  [Historical.  Messenger^  have  lately 
been  made  to  feel,  more  frequently  and  more 
keenly,  perhaps,  than  even  editors  of  political 
journals,  the  heavy  hand,  or  rather  the  hob- 
nailed boot,  of  a  paternal  government.  It  is 
a  far  more  heroic  work  to  edit  even  an  histor- 
ical review  in  Bussia  than  foreigners  imagine. 
Most  Englishmen  with  a  normid  allowance  of 
sensibility  and  amour  propre^  and  no  more 
than  average  endurance,  physical  and  moral, 
would  cheerfully  take  to  breaking  stones  by 
the  roadside  or  to  earning  their  bread  as  dock, 
yard  laborers  rather  than  edit  a  Russian  jour- 
nal or  review — even  historical — for  long. 
Some  of  the  most  erudite  and  conscientious 
historians  of  modem  Bussia  have  been  wan. 
tonly  insulted  to  their  faces  by  foolish  officials, 
and  vilified  in  terms  of  abuse  which  it  would 
be  impossible,  even  in  this  outspoken  age  of 
realism,  to  drag  from  the  *'  decent  obscur^  of 
a  foreign  tongue.' ' 

t  Sophia  was  the  sister  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  regent  during  his  minority.  In  1689  he 
deprived  her  of  all  share  ^in  the  government, 
and  imprisoned  her  in  a  monastery,  where  the 
soon  died. 
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these  prolonged  ordcaU,  and  was  at  last 
represented  — tlic  Emperor  being  present 
on  the  first  night — was  ordered  to  be  with- 
drawn the  nixt  day  and  never  to  bo  given 


aigain. 


A  genuine  poet's  career  is  in  truth  a 
dim  and  perilous  way,  leading  at  times  to 
disgrace,  iinprisonraent,  Siberia,  as  Pusch- 
kin,f  Lermontoff,|  Shevtschenko,§  and 
others  discovered  to  their  cost ;  and  the 
patriotic  writers  who  have  poured  out  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  on  the  unappreciativ  e 
geneiation  that  made  Burns  an  exciseman 
would  have  been  astounded  to  learn  under 
what  unfavorable  conditions  Russian  poetry 
has  to  thrive  and  flourish.  A  poet  who  is 
arrested  for  a  few  perfectly  harmless  lines, 
packed  oS.  to  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, condemned  to  serve  there  ten  years  as 
a  common  soldier,)  strictly  forbidden  to 
write  a  line  of  poetry,  and  reduced  to  com- 
posing stray  verses,  which,  with  the  fear 
of  the  knout  before  his  eyes,  he  furtively 
writes  in  a  little  copy-book  that  he  always 
carries  in  his  boot-leg  for  fear  of  detec- 
tion % — such  a  man  might  well  be  looked 
at  and  pointed  out,  like  Dante,  as  a  man 
who  had  been  down  Mere,  had  he  not 
such  a  formidable  number  of  colleagues. 
And  what  could  indicate  more  cleatly, 
more  terribly,  the  depth  to  which  the  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul  than  the  fact 
that  when  this  gifted  and  kindly  bard 
heard  the  sentence  pronounced  he  humbly 
declared  himself  roorthy  of  that  punish' 
mentj  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  even-hand- 
ed  justice  of  the  Tsar  ?  ** 

A  literary  man's  life  in  Russia  is  often 
incomparably  worse  than  was  that  of  an 
English  bookseller's  hack  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  Like  Noah's  contem- 
poraries overtaken  by  the  Deluge,  he  has  to 

*  It  was  an  Opera  called  the  Merchant  Kola- 
Mchmkoff,  the  musio  being  by  Babinstein. 

t  The  Government  resolved  to  banish  Pascb- 
kin  to  the  Solovki  Isles  on  the  White  Sea,  and 
his  friend  Karamzin  had  extreme  difficnlty  to 
get  bim  banished  to  less  distant  or  less  bleak 
regions.  He  was  at  one  time  banished  to 
Bessarabia,  Odessa,  YekaterinoBlav,  Pskoff. 

t  Cf.  Polevoi,  Hist,  of  Russian  Literature, 
604.  where  the  most  important  part  of  Ler- 
montoff's  life  is  represented  by  numerons  fall 
stops — the  censure  not  allowing  anything 
more  explicit. 

§  Cf.  tUcetches  ff  the  History  of  the  Literature 
cf  Ukraine,  Petroff,  1884  (in  Bussian),  pp.  279- 
368 

1  \\lf>id.,  p.  324.  1  Ibid,,  p.  323. 

I  ♦»  iWd,  p.  320. 
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contend  against  the  waters  of  tribulation 
from  above  and  below  ;  he  must  steer  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  poverty  and  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  imprisonment  and  persecution, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  clear  of 
the  one  without  falling  into  the  other.. 
The  fate  and  physiognomy  of  everything 
he  writes  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
men  who  are  no  better  fitted  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  works  of  literature  and  art  than 
is  a  man  born  blind  to  lecture  upon  per- 
spective. The  humiliations,  the  disap- 
pointments,* the  loss  of  enterprise  and 
health,  the  long  mental  agony  that  have  to 
be  endured  before  a  few  genuine  poema 
or  a  volume  of  honest  critical  or  historical 
essays  can  be  set  before  the  public,  com- 
pel  us  to  look  upon  such  books  with  ven- 
eration and 

"  Ca'  them  lives  o*  men." 

The  history  of  Russian  literature  is  a 
martyrology. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  literary 
roan,  a  poet  or  an  historian,  to  come  in 
unpleasant  contact  with  the  watchful  med- 
dling authorities  who  insist  on  supplying 
you  with  cut-and-dried  thoughts,  control- 
ling your  words  and  regulating  your  ac- 
tions from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Not 
only  can  you  not  change  your  church  to 
suit  your  altered  religious  belief,  but  yon 
are  actually  compelled,  whether  you  are  a 
Dissenter  or  an  Atheist  at  heart,  to  con- 
fess your  sins  and  receive  the  sacrament 
once  a  year,  and  to  have  the  fact  registered 
on  the  books  of  the  Church. f  If  you  pre- 
fer philanthropy  to  theology  and  wish  to 
found  a  school,  endow  an  orphange,  erect 
a  widows'  asylum,  or  present  a  library  to 
the  public,  you  must  first  ask  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Government,  which  is  often 
refused  and  never  obtained  until  you  have 
surmounted  as  many  obstacles  as  the  Baron 
of  Triermain  in  seeking  for  Gyneth,  and 
the  springs  of  action  are  sometimes  dried 
np  before  you  are  in  sight  of  the  goal.  If 
you  retire  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life 
with  the  hope  of  indulging  in  the  pleas* 
uresof  reading,  the  Government  is  waiting 
for  you  there,  and  will  not  allow  you  to 

*  Take  this  as  a  sample  :  '*  The  difficnlties 
(connected  with  the  Censure)  which  M.  Mat- 
ohtethadto  surmoont  in  printing  his  tale  (The 
Prodigal  8on)  which  compelled  him  to  recast 
the  larger  half  of  the  first  part,  are  intensified 
now  that  he  is  abont  to  print  the  second 
haXV'-Odessa  News,  July  29th,  1887. 

t  Buss.  Grim.  Oode,  §  208. 
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peraae  fl  single  printed  line  in  Kassian  or  in 
a  foreign  tongne  until  some  official,  prob- 
ably infinitely  inferior  to  yourself  in  edu- 
cation, judgment,  and  morality,  has  de- 
cided whether  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  yon 
should  read  it.*     If  you  are  tempted  to 
pass  your  leisure  hours  in  teaching  poor 
children  to  read  and  write,  who   would 
otherwise  never  have  learned,   you  have 
broken  a  law  which  is  no  dead  letter,  and 
are  liable  to  be  punished  severely.     If  you 
invite  some  friends  to  your  house  to  spend 
a  few  hours  every  we^k  in  reading  and  dis- 
cussing literary  works — if  you  formed  a 
Russian  Browning  Society,  for  instance — 
jou  have  broken  the  law  and  are  liable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment ;  nay,  if  you 
carry  out  the  command  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  call  together  your  own 
servants  to  read  to  them  the  Gospel,  you 
will  be  treated  as  a  malefactor  or  a  felon,  f 
If  you  wish  to  visit  the  theatre  and  see 
one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  season,  you 
cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  in- 
termediary :  you  must  first  sit  down  and 
indite  a  petition  to  the  Theatre  Board, 
setting  forth  your  desire,  stating  the  day 
on  would  like  to  go,  the  seat  you  would 
ike  to  engage  and  enclosing  a  stamp  for  a 
reply, {  after  which  you  again  relapse  into 
your  normal  state  of  expectancy.     You 
may  in  time   receive  a  reply  briefly  in- 
forming you  that  there  are  no  places  va- 
cant, and  leaving  you  to  find,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  there  are  many  ;  or  you  may 
not  be  vouchsafed  any  answer  whatever 
until  you  personally  apply  for  one.     When 
you  do  get  inside  the  theatre,  if  it  is  in 
the  provinces,  the  authorities,  who  are  un- 
ceasing in  their   solicitude   for    you  and 
yours,    lay  down  rules  for  your  conduct 
which  any  one  but  a  Russian  would  resent 
as  insulting.     In  Pereyasslav,  on  the  1  st  of 
August  last,  a  play  was  given  by  the  Lit- 
tle Russian  Dramatic  Company,  of  which 


♦  Cf.  Censure  laws,  §§  187,  182,  and  passim. 

f  Even  University  professors,  like  the  late 
O.  Miller,  have  been  forbidden  to  read  pri- 
vately in  their  bouses  with  their  students,  no 
matter  how  harmless  or  praiseworthy  the  ob- 
ject in  view  might  be.  For  tiie  crime  of  read- 
ing the  Gospel  to  their  servants,  Colonel 
Paschkoff  and  Count  Korff  are  exiled,  just  as 
if  they  had  offended  like  Prince  Krapotkin  or 
Stepniak. 

1  It  should  be  stated  that  all  theatres  are 
not  provided  with  this  Bureau,  and  tickets  can 
be  had  in  the  others  in  the  same  way  as  in 
France  or  England. 


M.  Sokoloff  is  the  Director.     The  theatre 
bills  printed  and  published  on  this  occa- 
sion contain  the    following  paternal  ad- 
monition :  *^  In  virtue  of  articles  152  and 
153  the  District  Police  Superintendent  re- 
quests the  public  not  to  be  noisy  ;  to  re- 
frain from  talking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
and  not  to  internipt  or  hinder  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  piece.     Disputes,  wrangling, 
and   free   fignts   should   be    avoided."* 
You  sometimes  cannot  obtain  even  medi- 
cine for  your  children  without  petitioning 
the  Government,  and  even  then  your  re- 
quest may  be  coldly  refused.     I  know  a 
gentleman  who  even  exerted  himself  for 
weeks  to  obtain  permission  to  order  some 
bottles  of  Bromure  de  Potassium  de  Henri 
Mure,  a  medicine  strongly  recommended 
to  his  child  by  one  of  the  first  physicians 
of  Paris— and  all   to  no  purpose.     If  it 
would  have  saved  the  child's  life  she  would 
have  had  to  die  or  else  leave  the  country, 
and  this  not  because  the  medicine  is  alleged 
to  be  hurtful  or  even  useless,  but  because 
the  Medical  Council  think  it  superfluous. 
You  cannot  enter  or  leave  a  city  or  town  in 
the  Empire  without  reporting  yourself  to 
the  police  like  a  ticket-of-leave  man  ;  f 
you  are  forbidden  to  extend  the  hospitality 
of  your  roof  to  your  friend  or  neighbor  for 
a  single  night  without  first  informing  the 
police  of  your  intentions  and  sending  them 
your  guest's  passport ;  |  whether  you  are 
a  Russian  or  a  foreigner  you  can  no  moro 
spend  a  night  in  an  hotel  or  change  your 
lodgings  even  for  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out communicating  with   the  police  and 
sending  them  your  passport,  thau  you  can 
bespeak  rooms  in  the   Winter  Palace.  § 
Nay,  whether  you  are  a  Russian  subject  or 
a  foreigner  you  cannot  possibly  subsist  a 
week  without  a  passport,  which  is  such  an 
essential  part  of  your  being  that  Russian 
lawyers  have  not  inappropriately  defined  a 
man  as  an  animal  composed  of  three  parts 
— a  body,   a  soul,  and  a  passport.     This 
passport  you  must  have  renewed  once  a 
year,  unless  you  are  a  noble  or  an  honorary 
citizen,  and  the  process  is  as  tedious  and 
painful  as  moulting  is  to  birds.     A  volu- 
minous correspondence,  and  a  pile  of  docu- 
ments with  copies,  petitions,  and  fifteen 

*  Graschdanin,  2d  September,  1889. 
t  Gf.,  for  instance.  Art.  61  of  the  Penal  Code 
for  Magistrates. 
t  Ibid.  Art.  59.    CI  also  Penal  Code,  ^IMl 
§  Ibid,   Art.   59.     The  only  exeep^M.ito 

of  houses  of  flMM^^^^ 
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sapplementa,  was  the  result  of  the  attempt 
of  a  man  named  Dudinsky  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Smolensky  to  renew  his  passport 
two  years  ago.     And  yet  his  papers  were 
in  order,  his  conduct  irreproachable,  and 
his  right  to  have  his  passport  renewed  was 
not  even  called  in   question.*    These  ob- 
stacles and   irritations   make    one's  soul 
weary  of  life  ;  and  explain  why  it  is  that 
in  the  course  of  one  year  in  St  Peters- 
burg alone  14,799  persons  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  not  having  complied 
with  the  passport  laws.     Many  of  these 
wretched  creatures  may  be  now  on  their 
way  to  Siberia.! 

Whatever  you  do  yourself,  whatever 
others  do  to  you,  the  accidents  you  meet 
with,  and  '^visitations  of  God,'*  are  all 
valid  motives  for  the  interference  of  the 
police,  who  take  cognizance  of  everything, 
and  direct  you  how  to  demean  yourself 
under  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
life.  They  come  into  your  home  and  look 
after  the  morality  of  yonr  children,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  the  while  on  your  own 
occupations  and  those  of  your  friends  ; 
they  dog  your  steps  in  the  streets,  open 
your  letters,  cross-examine  your  hall  por- 
ter who  is  eX'Officio  one  of  the  eyes  of  au- 
tocracy ;  and  their  constant  meddling  in 
your  private  life  is  almost  as  maddening  as 
the  noise  of  the  Chinese  drums  to  the 
wretch  condemned  to  die  of  want  of  sleep. 
Last  year  the  Police  Prefect  of  Petropav- 
loffsk  actually  forbade  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  district  to  leave  their  houses  after 
ten  o'clock  p.m.,  not  on  political  grounds, 
real  or  alleged,  but  simply  in  the  interests 
of  what  he  considered  propriety.  J  Some 
few  years  ago  three  or  four  young  ladies 
were  upset  in  a  boat  when  crossing  the 
Neva.  The  current  being  pretty  strong 
there,  §  there  was  some  difficulty  in  rescu- 
ing them,  and  when  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  water,  it  took  nearly  ten  minutes  to 
row  them  ashore.  The  weather  was  bit- 
terly cold,  and  the  ladies  were  shivering 
when  they  landed.  Here,  however,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  drive  home  as 
quickly  as  they  could  and  change  their 
clothes,  they  were  compelled  to  walk  to 
Uie  station,   where  a  detailed  account  of 

^■^■^M^^— ^^»^^  »  ■■   IM      ■■        I    I  ■■     I  ■■■■»l»       ■  ■       ■  ^  ■■■■— M  ■■       ■       l< 

*Cf.  8t,  Feterdntrg  fkueUe,  29th  Angust, 
1887. 

f  Neu>  Review,  July,  1888. 

i  Novoye  Vreniya,  28th  Angnst,  1889. 

6  Opposite  the  Gagarin  Qnay  at  the  Vyborg 
side. 


the  accident  (called  protoooU)  waa  drawn 
up  and  carefully  read  over  to  them,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  had  signed  this  thai 
they  were  at  liberty  to  go.  One  of  them 
was  ill  for  six  weeks  afterward.* 

It  almost  requires  the  credulity  of  an 
Orgon — rare  in  England  —to  believe  that 
the  law  of  the  Russian  Empire  solemnly 
lays  down  the  rules  of  spelling  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  writing  in  or  giving  citations 
from  the  Little  Russian  language,  and  very 
strictly  enforces  the  decree  !  Yet  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  though  it  is  one  of  those  truths 
which  are  stranger  than  fiction^  as  men 
like  P.  Kulisch,  Professor  Antonovitch, 
Krapovnitsky,  the  playwright,  and  many 
other  contemporary  litthuUun  have 
learned  to  their  cost  I  possess,  however, 
the  text  of  the  law  in  question,  the  second 
paragraph  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ''  Are 
forbidden  in  the  precincts  of  the  Empire 
original  works  and  translations  in  Little 
Russian,  except  (a)  historical  documents, 
{b)  literary  productions,  on  condition  that 
they  keep  to  the  othography  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  that  there  be  no  deviations  from 
the  commonly  accepted  Bueeian  system  of 
SPELLING,  and  that  the  authorization  be 
accorded  only  after  the  manuscript  has 
been  examined."  Signed,  Grigorieff, 
Director  of  the  Central  Board  of  Censure. 
18/30  May,  1876.  Now  it  is  proposed 
to  forbid  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Russian  Empire  the  printing  of  works  in 
the  Polish  tongue,  unless  they  are  written 
with  Russian,  instead  of  Latin,  letters  ; 
and  according  to  the  laws  now  rigidly  en- 
forced, no  tradesman  can  print  an  adver- 
tisement or  handbill  without  receiving  the 
authorization  of  the  police. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  Government  has 
become  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  fetish, 
to  be  conciliated,  feared,  obeyed — the  em- 
bodiment of  omniscience  and  omnipotence, 
whose  word  is  law  to  nature  as  well  as  to 
man.  Hence  they  come  to  the  authorities 
in  all  the  difficulties  of  life,  asking  for 
spiritual  bread,  and  invariably  receiving  a 
stone.  If  an  earthquake  is  feared,  a  war 
expected,  an  inundation  apprehended, 
they  hasten  to  the  nearest  representative 
of  power  for  instructions  how  to  receive 
the  impending  calamity.  Two  years  ago, 
for  instance,  when  the  Russian  press  pre- 

*  The  press  mentioned  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
am  narrating  from  memory.  I  spoke  to  one 
of  the  yoimg  ladles  at  the  time. 
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dieted  a  deBtraeiive  storm  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  the  like  of  which  for  vio- 
lence had  never  yet  been  experienced,  the 
police  stations  were  crowded  with  men  and 
women  anxious  to  learn  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.     Here  is  a  specimen  of  what 
daily  took  place  at  that  time,  which  I  lit- 
erally translate  from  a  local  organ  of  the 
press.     *'  May  I  make  so  free  as  to  ask 
your  honor/'  says  a  peasant  who  has  come 
afar  ad  fioc,  '*  when  this  here  storm  is  to 
burst?"     **  What  storm  are  you  talking 
about  f    Get  away  from  here  and  don't 
bother.*'     **  Three  days  ago,  your  honor, 
our  Nick  Rafronitch  came  home  from  town 
and  told  os  that  the  papers  printed  all 
about  this  aame  storm.     1  don't  believe  it 
myself,  but  my  wife  says,  *  Go,'  she  yells, 
'  and  ask  the  authorities — the  police,  that 
is,  for  they  know  everything,  because  they 
know  the  high  authorities  and  the  regula- 
tion of  things ' — and   the   neighbors  all 
over  the  place  are  talking  about  it  too." 
**  Get  away  with  your  storm  ;  go  to  your 
wife  and  neighbors,  and  say  that  the  au- 
thorities have  not  sent  us  any  orders  yet 
concerning  the  storm.     We  know  nothing 
about  it."     **  All  right,  your  honor.     I'll 
tell  my  wife  and  neighbors  that  there  b  no 
ukase  about  the  storm  in  Odessa  ;  that  it 
must  be  untrue. "  *"     So  strong  is  this  feel- 
ing of  abject  helplessness  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  ao  incapable  are  they  of  walk- 
ing even  to  destruction  without  being  led 
thither  by  the  hand,  that  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets cannot  always  pursue  their  calling 
to  their  satisfaction  without  appealing  for 
the  ''  moral"  support  and  guidance  of  the 
police.     This  seems  a  paradox  ;  but  the 
annals   of  criminal    justice   for  the   last 
twenty-five  years  yield  a  harvest  of  cases 
that  go  far  to  establish  in  such  matters  the 
connivance  and  active  complicity  of  the 
police  and  other  authorities  as  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.     As  for  the 
common  people,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  authorities  in    whom  they   live, 
move,  and  have  their  being,  for  assistance 
in  the  commission  of  crime.     It  is  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  since  some  peasants  of  the 
village  of  Stryschell,  district  of  Rybinks, 
lacking  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase 
liquor  and  drown  their  cares,  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  raise  the  money  would  be 
to   rob   the   country   house  of  a  certain 
Madam  Syroyeschin,   which  was  not  in- 

^sOdesaa  Messenger,  Sept.  18,  1887. 


habited  at  the  time.  They  went  to  work 
systematically,  broke  open  the  door, 
dragged  out  the  furniture,  mirrors,  etc., 
into  the  adjoining  wood,  and  proceeded 
to  divide  the  spoils.  But  they  could  not 
satisfactorily  solve  the  problem.  They 
disputed,  quarrelled,  shouted,  fought ;  but 
to  no  purpose.  At  last  they  cooled  down, 
and  agreed  to  decide  the  matter  calmly, 
reasonably,  equitably  ;  and  went  off  in  a 
body  to  the  nearest  representative  of  law 
and  government,  the  starosta,  in  whom 
they  showed  their  confidence  by  request- 
ing him  to  divide  the  booty  among  them, 
'*  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science." *  The  semi-official  organ  from 
which  this  account  is  bodily  taken,  com- 
menting in  its  following  number  upon  the 
comparative  statistics  of  education,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Ilolland,  Saxony, 
and  England  spend  more  money  upon  the 
education  of  their  subjects,  and  Russia 
less,  than  any  other  European  nation,  ju- 
bilantly, exclaims,  **  And  *  glory,  glory  be 
to  God  that  it  is  so  I  '  we  cry  out  in  sin- 
cerity of  heart  and  full  of  love  for  our  na- 
tive land.  This  place  of  honor  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  national  education  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Germany  at  the  price  of  the 
colossal  development  of  socialism  and 
atheism."  f 

No  man,  were  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
humanity  never  so  robust,  can  contemplate 
these  things  without  a  feeling  of  sadness 
akin  to  despair  ;  for  eighty  or  ninety  mill- 
ions I  of  human  beings,  with  blunted  fac- 
ulties, palsied  will,  distorted  views  of  life, 
the  divine  fire  within  them  being  deliber- 
ately and  diabolically  quenched  and 
stamped  out,  are,  in  sober  truth,  one  of 
the  saddest  sights  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  the  tragic  effect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  heightened,  not  transformed,  by 
the  fatuous  pomposity  and  conceit  with 
which  the  masters  of  these  uncomplaining 
serfs,  instead  of  taking  pity  on  their  help- 
less victims,  prate  about  their  lofty  mis- 
sion to  diffuse  light  and  culture  and  polit- 
ical liberty  among  tbe^Slavsof  Europe  and 
the  Mahometans  of  Asia.     Philanthropic 


•  Orasi^idanin,  Aug.  26, 1889. 

f  Ibid,,  8th  September,  1889. 

I  The  difference  between  this  nomber  and 
the  total  popnlation  of  Bussia  is  the  large  mar- 
gin for  exceptions  which  it  is  wise  to  allow  in 
a  coontry  of  ten  millions  of  Nonconformists, 
many  of  whom  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  Western  Europe. 
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Mrs.  Jelly  by,  neglecting  home  and  ehildren 
to  sweeten  the  lot  of  the  nnregenerate  na- 
tives of  Borrioboola  Gha,  was  a  paragon 
of  good  sense  and  modesty  in  comparison. 
No  doubt  the  Government  is  and  always 
has  been  composed,  not  of  angels  and 
saints  translated  beyond  the  sphere  of  evil 
influence,  but  of  men  with  the  same  na- 
ture, subject  to  the  same  temptations  as 
the  millions  whom  they  lead.  Moreover, 
where  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction 
of  governors  and  governed  is  so  complex 
and  difficult  to  analyze  as  in  Russia,  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  exag- 
geration in  attempting  to  allot  to  the  au- 
thorities their  fair  share  of  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility.    But  whether  much  or  little 


is  of  no  practical  importance,  seeing  thai 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  masses  to  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  folly  of  their  rulers 
after  having  fully  expiated  their  own.  It 
is  hard  to  suppress  a  sigh  of  pity  for  a 
generous  people  dragged  down  by  those 
whom  they  support  in  luxury,  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  for  men  who  are 
serfs  in  everything  but  the  name,  who  toil 
and  moil  from  childhood  to  old  age,  creat- 
ing riches  that  elude  their  grasp,  and  who 
can  still  affirm  in  a  proverb  in  which  is 
embedded  the  crystallised  history  of  ages  : 
*'  Our  soul  is  God's,  our  body  Uie  Tsar's, 
and  our  backs  belong  to  our  masters." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 


•♦• 


FAME,  WEALTH,  LIFE,  DEATH. 

BT   WALTSB   W.  8KS4T. 

What  is  fame  f 
'Tis  the  sun-gleam  on  the  mountain, 

Spreading  brightly  ere  it  flies, 
'Tis  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Rising  lightly  ere  it  dies  ; 
Or,  if  here  and  there  a  hero 

Be  remembered  through  the  years. 
Yet  to  him  the  gain  is  zero  ; 

Death  hath  stilled  his  hopes  and  fears* 
Yet  what  dangers  men  will  dare 
If  but  only  in  the  air 
May  be  heard  some  eager  mention  of  their  name  ; 
Though  they  hear  it  not  themselves,  'tis  much  the  same^ 

What  is  wealth  f 
'Tis  a  rainbow,  still  receding 

As  the  panting  fool  pursues  ; 
Or  a  toy  that  youth,  unheeding. 

Seeks  the  readiest  way  to  lose  ; 
But  the  wise  man  keeps  due  measure. 

Neither  out  of  breath  nor  base  ; 
He  but  holds  in  trust  his  treasure 

For  the  welfare  of  the  race. 
Yet  what  crimes  some  men  will  dare 
But  to  gain  their  slender  share 
In  some  profit,  though  with  loss  of  name  or  health. 
In  some  plunder,  spent  on  vices  or  by  stealth. 

What  is  life  f 
'Tis  the  earthly  hour  of  trial 

For  a  life  that's  but  begun  ; 
When  the  prize  of  self-denial 

May  be  quickly  lost  or  won  ; 
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'Tis  the  hour  when  love  may  burgeon 

To  an  everlasting  flower  ; 
Or  when  lusts  their  victims  urge  on 

To  defy  immortal  power. 
Yet  how  lightly  men  ignore 
All  the  future  holds  in  store. 
Spending  brief  but  golden  moments  all  in  strife  ; 
Or  in  suicidal  madness  grasp  the  knife. 

What  is  death  ? 
Past  its  dark  mysterious  portal 
Human  eye  may  never  roam  ; 
Yet  the  hope  still  springs  immortal 
That  it  leads  the  wanderer  home. 
Oh,  the  bliss  that  lies  before  us 

When  the  secret  shall  be  known, 
And  the  vast  angelic  chorus 

Sounds  the  hymn  before  the  throne  ! 
What  is  fame,  or  wealth,  or  life  ? 
Past  are  praises,  fortune,  strife  ; 
All  but  love^  that  lives  forever,  cast  beneath. 
When  the  good  and  faithful  servant  takes  the  wreath. 


'^Academy. 


•♦• 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  EFFECTS  OP  ELECTRICITY. 


Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  impressive 
though  all  too  brief  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  Monday  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  admitted  that  only 
the  fnture  could  prove  whether  the  effect 
of  the  discovery  of  electricity,  the  great 
discovery  of  our  age,  would  tell  for  good 
or  evil  in  the  main.  He  hoped,  but 
doubted  ;  and  if  his  only  ground  for  hope 
is  the  one  he  gave,  we  should  say  his  fears 
were  reasonable,  and  his  hopes  based  upon 
data  much  too  thin  to  support  a  reasonable 
confidence.  It  was,  he  thought,  possible 
that  in  the  distributive  power  of  electric- 
ity, which  *'  carries  along  the  stiff  force  of 
the  steam-engine  now  confined  to  its  own 
centre"  to  distances  growing  ever  greater, 
there  might  be  found  an  instrument  ca- 
pable of  conferring  happiness  on  mankind. 
The  ability  to  turn  on  power  in  a  private 
house  as  you  now  turn  on  gas,  might  scat- 
ter the  aggregations  of  humanity  which 
steam  has  drawn  together,  and,  by  ena- 
bling artisans  to  work  at  home,  restore  the 
family  life  now  so  rudely  broken  up.  We 
have  ourselves  suggested  that  same  possi- 
bility, and  if  it  were  but  real,  if,  that  is, 
villages  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  cul- 
tivated plain  could  take  the  industrial  place 
of  our  manufacturing  cities,  and  especially 
of  the  working  section  of  this  overgrown 


London,  we  could  say  with  full  hearts  that 
electricity  had  redeemed  science  from  the 
reproach  that  it  had  done  so  much  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  so  little  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
abolish  the  practice  of  laboring  in  hordes, 
and  restore  to  seclusion  its  place  in  the 
habits  of  men,  is  to  renew,  and  perhaps 
purify,  civilization,  now  poisoned  by  the 
fetid  steam  which  rises  from  the  aggr^a- 
tion  of  crowds.  But  then,  is  it  so  ?  We 
are  told  that  the  *'  advantages  of  concen- 
tration" will  hardly  be  affected  by  any 
motor,  that  the  factory  wonld  undersell 
the  cottage  if  the  cottager  could  make  a 
motor  of  his  own  will,  and  that  when 
steam  is  remembered  only  as  a  clumsy  sort 
of  power  once  nsed  to  generate  electric 
force,  artisans  and  their  daughters  will  still 
congregate  in  thousands,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  inherent  in  distributed 
workshops.  And  we  are  also  told,  and 
this  by  tne  workers  themselves,  that  they 
prefer  it  so  ;  that  distribution  would  be 
segregation,  and  restore  the  too  great 
power  of  capital  ;  that  they  wish  for  the 
social  atmosphere  they  now  enjoy  ;  that 
work  would  be  intolerable  to  them  if  per- 
formed in  narrow  homes,  redolent  of  the 
smell  of  food,  insufficient  in  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  wearisome  with  the  cries  of 
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children  and  the  querulonsness  of  orer- 
tasked  wives.  We  fear  we  must  not  hope 
much  in  this  direction  from  electricity, 
though,  no  doubt,  it  may  give  to  the 
higher  natures  among  workmen  a  better 
chance  of  living  in  partial  seclusion  ;  and 
we  think  the  observer's  glance  must  strike 
deeper  than  the  mere  methods  of  industry, 
before  he  can  decide  with  any  mental  cer- 
tainty whether  the  new  force  will  ulti- 
mately work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Tts  material  effects  will,  we  suppose,  in 
the  main  be  good.  An  increase  to  the 
productive  force  of  the  race  can  hardly  be 
other  than  beneficial,  and  if  electricity  is 
found  not  to  increase  that  force,  it  will  be 
disused.  Civilization  is  dependent  first  of 
all  on  the  possibility  that  a  man  may  pro- 
duce something  more  than  he  and  his  fam- 
ily want  to  eat,  and  any  power,  not  evil 
in  itself,  which  can  increase  that  surplus 
without  increasing  toil,  must  tend  to  pro- 
mote material  civilization.  It  is  too  late, 
and  men  are  too  numerous,  for  thinkers 
even  to  discuss  the  benefit  of  machinery 
— though  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  new  and 
most  charming  book  on  Cyprus,  does  say 
that  he  felt  when  in  that  island,  and  far 
from  railways,  how  he  had  gained  greatly 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  world — 
and  if  machinery  is  good,  the  more  perfect 
the  machinery  the  better  it  must  be.  The 
less  the  force  wasted  in  comparison  with 
the  outturn,  the  greater  the  conservation 
of  human  energy.  The  mere  lightening 
of  the  day  of  two  hours  of  toil,  without 
loss  of  product,  would  in  most  countries  be 
an  unspeakable  boon  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  equalization  of  chances  as  between 
the  more  favored  and  the  less  favored 
countries  and  districts,  which  must  ulti- 
mately come  when  electricity  is  generated 
in  gigantic  reservoirs,  and  distributed, 
say,  over  Western  India  from  the  white 
gorge  of  the  Nerbudda,  or  over  Southern 
England  from  the  gorge  of  the  Avon,  can 
be  any  injury  to  the  world.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  Somerset  being  repopulated  with- 
out a  sigh  for  that  glory  of  beautiful  seclu- 
sion which  must  vanish  ;  but  the  sigh  will 
not  come  from  those  "  common  millions" 
for  whom  the  beauty  of  the  world  was  de- 
signed, mostly  in  vain.  Quick  means  of 
travel  already  exist,  and  their  further  diffu- 
sion cannot  injure  man,  while  the  relief 
which  electricity  may  bring  to  that  section 
of  the  animal  world  which  works  for  its 
bread  may  be   almost  infinite.     Imagine 


the  hundred  million  'of  ploughing  oxen 
now  toiling  in  Asia,  with  their  labor  super- 
seded by  electric  accumulators  !  We  cao 
see  no  balance  of  evil  in  the  material  re- 
sults of  electricity,  or  can  see  it  clearly  only 
in  this,  that  it  may  level  the  half  intelli- 
gent too  completely  with  the  intelligent, 
and  in  the  universal  competition  it  may 
promote,  may  lower  the  total  average  of 
civilization.  The  world  would  hardly  gain 
if  Chiiftmen  had  more  silk  and  Europeans 
fewer  shirts.  Still,  that  result  is  too  dis- 
tant for  sound  speculation  ;  we  know  not 
the  next  advantage  that  enterprise  and 
morale  may  secure  to  the  higher  races  ; 
and  thinking  of  mankind  as  if  Europeans 
were  all,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension in  the  development  of  electricity 
as  a  material  force. 

It  is  in  its  effect  as  an  intellectual  force 
that  apprehension  arises  in  us.  The  first 
result  of  the  discovery  has  been  a  vast  diffu- 
sion of  what  is  called  *^  news,"  the  record- 
ing of  every  event,  and  especially  of  every 
crime,  everywhere  without  perceptible  in- 
terval of  time.  The  world  is  for  purposes 
of  '^  intelligence"  reduced  to  a  village,  and 
the  village  gossip  is  discussed  continuously 
and  without  delay  in  every  house.  A 
crime  committed  in  Paris  at  midnight 
shocks  Calcutta  or  Melbourne  at  breakfast, 
and  a  catastrophe  caused  by  a  jerry-builder 
of  New  York  wakes  in  two  hours  the  sen- 
sation of  pity  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Can  that  be  altogether  good  f 
Certainly  it  increases  nimbleness  of  mind, 
develops  curiosity,  helps  to  waken  men 
out  of  the  slumberous  condition  in  which 
the  mental  faculties  grow  torpid  ;  but  it 
does  this  at  a  heavy  price.  All  men  are 
compelled  to  think  of  all  things,  at  the 
same  time,  on  imperfect  inforination,  and 
with  too  little  interval  for  reflection.  It 
is  rumor  rather  than  intelligence  which  is 
hurried  so  breathlessly  across  continenta 
and  seas.  We  hear  of  the  massacre  of 
Dr.  Peters  and  his  party,  and  of  the  feel- 
ing excited  in  Berlin  by  that  massacre,  on 
the  same  day,  and  perceive  therefore, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  more  of  the  corre- 
lation of  events  ;  but  we  hear  of  neither 
accurately,  know  only  by  vague  rumor  of 
the  authors  of  the  masscre,  only  by  the 
vaguest  gossip  of  the  desire  for  revenge 
which  it  has  evoked  probably  against  per- 
sons entirely  innocent, — Dr.  Peters,  it  is 
possible,  not  having  been  slaughtered 
either  by  the  Masai  tribe  or  the  Somali 
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tribe,  but  by  bis  own  savage  followers. 
The  constant  diffusion  of  statements  in 
snippets,  the  constant  excitements  of  feel- 
ing unjustified  by  fact,  the  constant  for- 
mation of  hasty  or  erroneous  opinions, 
must  in  the  end,  one  would  think,  deteri- 
orate the  intelligence  of  all  to  whom  the 
telegraph  appeals.  The  readers  of  news- 
papers know  of  more  events,  many  more, 
than  they  did  in  1859  ;  but  of  each  of  the 
events  they  hear  of,  they  know  much  less 
than  they  did  when  they  were  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  correspondents'  full  and 
explicatory  accounts.  Those  accounts  now 
never  arrive,  or  an  ivi ng,  are  never  read, 
the  correspondents  being  as  unwilling  to 
write  letters  which  the  telegraph  will  have 
made  ^^  stale,''  as  oidinary  mankind  are 
to  **  waste  time"  in  perusing  them.  The 
result  is  a  universal  hante  and  confusion  of 
judgment,  a  disposition  to  decide  too 
quickly,  an  impatience  if  hurried  action  is 
not  taken  before  the  statesmen  or  others 
responsible  have  had  time  to  think.  It  is 
as  if  all  men  had  to  study  all  questions 
under  the  excitement  of  anger  or  fear  or 
pity,  or  that  conscious  sense  of  being 
'*  bustled  "  which,  of  all  the  recurrent  an- 
noyances of  life,  makes  true  reflection  most 
difficult  or  impossible.  We  notice,  or 
fancy  we  notice,  in  all  the  rising  genera- 
tion a  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions 
without  data,  to  avoid  suspending  judg- 
ment, to  postpone  thought  to  the  indul- 
gence of  mere  surprise — the  new  form  of 
the  old  **  lust  for  wonder,"  once  so  strong 
a  force  in  the  world — and  those  are  the 
results  we  should  expect  from  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  from  the  tendency  of  its 
superhuman  speed,  speed  for  which  even 
the  simile  of  thought  seems  hardly  suffi- 
cient, to  make  it  the  sole  vehicle  of  intel- 
ligence to  humanity.  Lord  Salisbury  him- 
self feels  this  keenly.  In  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  his  speech  of  Mon- 
day, the  Premier,  who  is  both  a  statesman 
ftnd  a  skilled  electrician,  said  : — **  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  department 
under  the  Government  so  profoundly  in- 
debted to  the  discoveries  of  those  who  have 
made  this  science  as  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  con- 
nected. I  may  say  that  we  positively  ex- 
ist by  virtue  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
whole  work  of  all  the  chancelleries  in  Eu- 
rope is  now  practically  conducted  by  the 


light  of  that  great  science,  which  is  not  so 
old  as  the  century  in  which  we  live.  And 
there  is  a  strange  feeling  that  yon  have  in 
communicating  constantly  and  frequently 
day  by  day  with  men  whose  inmost 
thoughts  you  know  by  the  telegraph,  but 
whose  faces  you  have  never  seen.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  departmental 
effect  which  these  great  discoveries  have 
had  upon  the  government  of  the  world." 
'*  Indebted  1"  is  that  the  right  word  ? 
Should  it  not  rather  be  **'  cursed"  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  statesmen,  informed  of 
all  they  know  through  such  a  medium, 
with  its  inevitable  hurries,  its  inherent  ne- 
cessity for  over-compression,  its  unavoid- 
abh*  reticences,  should  ever  really  know 
even  events,  should  ever  be  wisely  coun- 
selled, should  ever  be  internally  urged  to 
reflection,  as  they  were  under  the  old  rS- 
gime  ?  Certainly  the  public  outside  chan- 
celleries is  not,  and  we  doubt  if  even  states- 
men escape  the  new  temptation  of  the  pab- 
lic  to  look  out  upon  the  world  as  a  great 
stage,  where  something  exciting  is  alwaj  s 
happening,  where  *'*'  interest  "  is  more  con- 
centrated than  in  actual  life,  but  where 
everything,  even  a  catastrophe  or  an  ex- 
plosion, is  felt  to  be  more  or  less  unreal. 
Gladness  is  lost  in  excitement,  sorrow  is 
soothed  by  interestingness,  and  thought  is 
drowned  in  an  instinctive  rush  of  the  feel- 
ing that  the  scene  went  marvellously  well. 
The  faculty  of  emotion  wears  itself  out, 
and  that  of  reflection  is  disused,  until  the 
jaded  spectator  asks  for  sensations  to 
quicken  his  blood,  and  half-pardons  the 
Masai  for  killing  Dr.  Peters,  because  for 
half-an-hour  the  event  has  made  him  feel 
more  alive.  This  unnatural  excitement, 
this  perpetual  dissipation  of  the  mind,  this 
frittering  away  of  feeling  on  the  scenes  of 
an  opera,  must  in  the  end  injure  the  con- 
science as  well  as  the  intelligence  ;  and 
this,  which  we  owe  to  electricity,  must  be 
set  in  the  balance  against  any  material 
benefits  it  mayconfei.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  other  fact,  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
did  not  allude,  that  the  universal  result  of 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  is  to  overfill  the 
ordinary  mind  with  undigested  and  indi- 
gestible scraps  of  information,  and  urge 
only  that  its  tendency  must  be  to  weaken 
and  ultimately  to  paralyze  reflective  power. 
— Spectator, 
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SUROPBAM    SOHOOLS  ;  OB,    WhAT   I  SaW  IK   THB 

Schools  of  Gbbhamt,  France,  Austria,  and 
SwrrzBBL&ND.  (interDatioDal  Education 
Series.)  By  L.  B.  Klemm,  Ph.D.,  Aaihor  of 
'*  Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Workshop,"  and 
nameroQS  school  books.  New  York  :  D. 
App/eton  dt  (hmpany. 

This  excellent  and  snggestive  series  of  books, 
edited  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  who  is  dis- 
tingoished  alike  as  educator  and  philosopher, 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  contribu* 
tion  to  the  art  of  pedagogy  and  the  science  of 
education,  which  has  yet  been  produced  in 
America.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  stimulated  and  enlarged  the  views 
of  the  teachiug  class  everywhere  in  our  midst 
and  presented  new  aspects  of  some  very  im- 
portant problems.  The  volume  before  us  is 
one  of  the  moat  practical  and  instructive  of 
the  whole  series,  and  should  be  universally 
read,  studied,  and  inwardly  digested  by  all 
those  who  pursue  the  busioess  of  teaching, 
especially  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  public 
schools.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates  vexy 
dearly  what  its  contents  are— the  record  of  an 
extended  examioation  of  the  schools  of  four 
countries,  which  have  displayed  an  advanced 
interest  aod  intelligence  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  public-school  edacation. 

It  has  got  to  be  a  favorite  notion  with  many 
American  patriots,  who  are  carried  away  by 
the  infection  of  the  **  tall  talk"  about  our- 
selves, which  it  is  the  fashion  of  stump  speak* 
era,  popular  lecturers,  newspaper  editors,  and 
other  manufacturers  of  public  opinion  to  in- 
dulge in,  that  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  the  best  in  the  world,  that  the 
American  commonalty  is  the  best  educated  in 
the  world,  and  that  all  other  nations  on  this 
little  footstool  of  the  Creator  should  follow 
humbly  in  our  footsteps.  To  those  who  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  no  better 
advice  can  be  given  than  to  read  the  present 
volume  before  us  and  then  to  compare  it  with 
the  facts  offered  in  the  previous  volume  of  the 
series,  '*  Education  in  the  United  States," 
both  of  which  appear  to  be  written  with  a 
sin^e-eyed  purpose  of  getting  at  the  exact 
truth.  This  comparison  will  show  that^  while 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  offer  much 
which  is  admirable,  and  are  .splendid  monu- 
menta  of  our  public  spirit,  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  we  can  take  lessons  in  the  art 
of  pedagogy  from  the  foreign  methods,  espe- 


cially those  of  Germany.  The  descriptions 
given  by  Dr.  Klemm  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
verbatim  reports  of  the  teachera  and  pupils  at 
work,  and  are  presented  with  a  vivacity  and 
freshness  which  ore  highly  entertaining  aside 
from  the  information  given. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Oerman  schools 
are  conducted  on  a  rigidly  prescribed  general 
system,  within  its  limits  there  is  an  elasticity 
and  margin  for  the  exercise  of  individuality 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  appear  to  be 
lacking  in  other  national  methods,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  Austrian.  The  lat- 
ter is  largely  modelled  after  the  schools  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  which  seem  to  reach  the 
best  ideal  of  intelligent  teaching.  We  learn 
that  text  books  occupy  in  these  methods  an 
inferior  place.  Arithmetics,  grammars,  geog- 
raphies, are  books  comparatively  meagre  as 
compared  with  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
treatises  put  in  the  hands  of  American  pupils. 
Instruction  is  given  with  the  help  of  object- 
lessons,  large  maps,  blackboards,  apparatus, 
figures,  drawings,  etc.  ;  and  the  genius  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  teacher,  who  talks  with  and 
guides  his  pupil  by  his  own  questions,  play 
the  most  important  part.  The  method  of  set 
recitations  learned  out  of  books  too  often  in 
a  poll-parrot  fashion  has  a  small  place  in  the 
German  system.  The  result  of  thus  leading 
the  pupil  from  the  beginning  of  his  work  by 
a  thousand  apt  illustrations  drawn  from  fa- 
miliar things  is  to  inspire  young  minds  with 
an  interest  and  quickness  of  perception  not 
possible  by  other  methods.  All  this  presup- 
poses, of  course,  great  skill,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  love  of  teaching  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  Such  teachera,  it 
might  be  fancied,  would  be  hard  to  find. 
This  would  be  true  under  our  American  sys- 
tem. Teaching  in  the  United  States  is  rarely 
a  lifelong  profession.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
our  public-school  teachera  ore  women,  who 
look  on  their  business  of  instruction  as  a  mere 
means  of  support  till  the  great  business  of 
life,  that  of  getting  married,  is  achieved. 
Those  who  fit  themselves  by  unremitting 
study  for  their  work  and  attain  higher  ideals 
of  that  work,  as  life  goes  on,  ore  few. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  pedagogy 
is  looked  on  as  a  profession  in  the  same  sense 
that  law  and  medicine  are,  and  attracts  no 
less  respect.  The  **  Herr  Schoolmaster"  is 
regarded  with  the  greatest  reverence  in  every 
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country  town,  and  is  a  superior  being.  So, 
too,  in  the  great  cities  he  has  a  distinct  slat  as, 
and  his  emoluments  from  the  State  are  such 
as  to  make  his  position  an  enviable  one.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  lifetime  for  ambitious  and 
able  men.  A  great  deal  of  talent  and  con- 
scientious doTotion  is  thus  imported  into  the 
profession  which  tells  with  tremendous  weight 
in  making  the  Oerman  schools  what  they  are. 
Dr.  Klemm  enters  into  the  modes  and  char- 
acteristics of  schools  in  four  of  the  most  ad- 
yanced  European  countries  (educationally) 
and  makes  comparison  of  them  with  each 
other  and  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
Technical  and  industrial  schools  also  engage 
his  attention,  and  his  acute  suggestions  show 
what  knowledge,  insight,  and  enthusiasm  he 
brings  to  his  work.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  tell  our  readers  in  detail  the  characteristic 
merits  and  defects  he  finds  in  European  public 
schools,  but  we  must  refer  them  to  the  book 
itself,  which  can  be  read  with  great  profit  by 
all  those  who  find  themseWes  drawn  to  the 
subject. 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines.  By  Homer  Greene. 
(The  Riverside  Library  for  Young  Folks.) 
With  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the 
author.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Aftfflin  &  Co, 

Mr.  Greene  has  the  art  of  condensed,  sim- 
ple, and  picturesque  statement  in  a  superior 
degree.  The  field  which  he  covers  is  a  large 
one,  covering,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  the  world,  to  which  cen- 
turies of  scientific  investigation  and  adapta- 
tion have  lent  themselves.  In  a  matter  of 
such  extensive  detail,  it  requires  no  small 
skill  to  eliminate  the  things  not  strictly  essen- 
tial, and  present  a  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  the 
whole  subject  which  even  the  youthful  under, 
standing  can  grasp.  Mr.  Greene,  beginning 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  coal,  as 
shown  by  geology,  and  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  coal-fields,  comes  to  the  more 
practical  branches  of  the  subject.,  A  very 
clear  account  is  given  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  strata  of  the  coal-fields,  which  in  the  an- 
thracite fields  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are 
bent,  twisted,  and  broken  in  the  most  irregu- 
lar forms.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Appala- 
chian range  that  the  greatest  Plutonic  con- 
vulsions occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous period. 

The  history  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is 
interesting.  Soft  or  bituminous  coal  was 
mined  and  used  in  Virginia  in  1750  even  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  by  the  close  of  the 


century  the  mines  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
were  quite  extensively  worked.  The  peaceful 
relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  people  oc- 
cupying the  outposts  of  civilization  in  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  great  coal  State  of  the 
country  favored  an  early  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Alleghany  region. 
Our  author,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  trust  the 
legend  that  the  Indians  themselves  knew  the 
heat-producing  qualities  of  coal,  and  mined  it 
for  that  purpose  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
most  curious  facts,  however,  relate  to  the  dis- 
covery and  introduction  of  anthracite  or  stone 
coal,  as  it  was  called.  Discovered  as  early  as 
1769  and  identified  as  coal,  it  was  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  was  used  for 
anything  except  the  blacksmith's  forge,  where 
a  strong  blast  is  applied  to  the  fire.  Numw- 
ous  attempts  were  made  to  adapt  its  qualities 
for  domestic  convenience,  but  without  success. 
It  was  not  till  1808,  that  Judge  Fell,  of  Wyo- 
ming,  discovered  that  by  confining  it  in  a 
grate,  with  a  draught  below  and  above  to  oirou- 
late  freely  through  the  mass,  it  could  be  used 
with  perfect  facility.  With  this  first  step  the 
use  of  anthracite  made  huge  strides.  The 
first  year's  business  (1851)  in  this  kind  of  coal 
was  55  tons  ;  1887  sent  19,684.929  tons  to  mar- 
ket. It  was  not  till  1814  that  anthracite  began 
to  be  used  largely  in  mills  and  factories.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  began 
in  1823  and  finished  in  1829,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  need  of  getting  anthracite  to  the  New 
Tork  market  at  a  reduced  expense.  The  his- 
tory of  coal  illustrates  the  melancholy  fact  that 
the  pioneers  in  any  great  enterprise  generally 
lose  their  money  and  time,  only  making  them- 
selves victims  that  others  may  reap  the  re- 
wards. The  men  who  early  invested  in  coal- 
lands,  with  the  prophetic  vision  of  what  the 
mineral  would  accomplish  for  the  world,  Wled, 
but  their  efforts  slowly  opened  the  eyes  of 
men.  When  they  had  gone  to  their  graves 
with  broken  pockets  and  broken  hearts,  others 
stepped  into  the  field  and  made  great  fortunes. 
It  is  the  old  story. 

Mr.  Greene  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  and 
clear  account  of  the  business  of  coal  mining, 
both  in  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  re- 
gions. We  are  told  how  mines  are  opened, 
excavated,  and  operated  ;  of  tht»  dangers  which 
result  in  such  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  fire  and  flood  ;  of  the  terrible  choke- 
damp  and  fire-4amp,  which  in  a  second  may 
fill  the  dark  underground  caverns  with  scores 
of  victims  ;  of  the  means  of  prevention  whiob 
science  has  devised,  but  which  do  not  always 
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work  to  save  tbese  toilers  in  the  subterranean 
gloom  ;  of  the  methods  by  which  the  coal 
when  brought  to  the  surface  is  prepared  for 
and  shipped  to  the  market.  One  may  get  a 
▼ery  clear  notion  from  reading  this  compact 
little  work  of  the  whole  modua  operandi  of  the 
mine,  of  the  perils  of  the  operations,  and  of 
the  commercial  methods  of  handling  the  prod- 
uct. The  last  chapter  of  the  book  touches  the 
social  condition  of  the  coal-miner.  There  is 
a  current  impression  that  the  miner  occupies 
a  low  place  in  the  industrial  scale,  and  is 
somewhat  brutal  and  ignorant.  Mr.  Greene 
^lls  us  that  if  it  were  not  for  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, or,  in  other  words,  for  the  continual 
warfare  between  labor  and  capital,  the  coal- 
miller  of  to-day  would  be  the  most  happy  and 
prosperous  of  workmen.  As  for  his  intelli- 
gence, a  fact  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer  of  this  notice  from  the  best  author- 
ity  will  suffice.  The  largest  comparatire  sale 
in  the  United  States  found  for  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  elaborate  cyclopedias  in  the 
market  was  among  the  coaUminers  of  Fenn- 
sylrania. 

Reoolleotions  of  yrHB  Goubt  of  thx  Txtil- 
LBBiES.  By  Madame  Carette,  Lady  of  Hon- 
or to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  Fhipps  Train. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Company, 

The  mind  recurs  to  the  imperial  regime  at 
the  third  Napoleon  in  France  with  mingled 
feelings.  A  usurper,  who  triumphed  over  the 
liberties  of  his  country  by  the  most  audacious 
of  cheats,  politically  one  of  the  most  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  of  men,  as  a  ruler  utterly 
oblivious  of  all  sense  of  the  nobler  destiny  and 
aspirations  which  lay  before  one  of  the  most 
gallant,  intellectual,  and  ingenious  of  peoples, 
a  systematic  debauoher  of  all  that  redeemed 
and  elevated  French  character.  Napoleon  III. 
yet  possessed  a  certain  bonhomie  and  good-na- 
ture which  charmed  the  public,  and  he  filled 
Paris  with  such  material  splendor  as  to  make 
his  capital  more  delightful  than  it  has  ever 
been  either  before  or  since  to  the  visitor.  The 
Imperial  Court  was  one  of  almost  peerless 
splendor,  and  the  almost  feverish  gayety  which 
beat  in  the  public  pulse  till  the  very  latter 
part  of  the  reign  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  a  great  forthcoming  disaster. 

Madame  Carette  has  told  the  story  of  this 
period  in  the  book  before  us  in  a  sketchy  and 
gossiping  way  which,  while  it  does  not  pretend 
to  treat  any  of  the  serious  social  or  political 
questions  of  that  time,  often  touches  some  of 


them  closely  in  a  casual  way.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, for  this  that  the  reader  will  care.  These 
recollections  are  full  of  personal  sketches  and 
anecdotes,  of  accouuts  of  life  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Court,  and  of  racy  social  studies.  Much 
belongs  to  the  class  of  mere  gossip,  but  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  gossip,  as  it  is  about  people 
who  not  many  years  ago  filled  the  eye  of  the 
world  to  a  large  degree.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  author's  heart  that  she  has  nothing  to  say 
but  good  of  her  Imperial  patrons,  although 
even  to  her  partial  view  the  '*  Jupiter  Scapin," 
whom  she  saw  in  undress,  does  not  altogether 
escape  belittlement  As  to  the  Empress,  she 
was  the  object  of  a  feeling  almost  approaching 
to  adoration  on  the  part  of  Madame  Carette. 
All  who  were  closely  associated  with  the  late 
French  Empress  during  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity seem  to  have  experienced  a  similar  at- 
tachment, a  feeling  made  almost  sacred  by  the 
awful  bereavement  of  a  later  period.  The 
reader  will  always  find  in  such  a  book  as  this 
the  means  of  whiling  away  an  hour  agreeably, 
even  if  there  is  nothing  to  attract  his  attention 
seriously.  The  author  writes  in  the  simplest 
sort  of  way,  and  if  she  gives  us  chatter,  it  is 
the  chatter  of  a  shrewd,  vivacious,  and  ami- 
able woman,  with  here  and  there  exhibitions 
of  feeling  and  strokes  of  insight  which  lend 
added  interest  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
gossip. 

Chambers 's  Enotclopjedia  :  A  Dictionabt  of 
Univbbsai*  Emowledos.  New  Edition.  Vol- 
ume IV.  Dionysius  to  Friction.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  William  and  Robert  Cham- 
bers. Philadelphia  :  J,  B,  LippincoU  Com- 
pany. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Chambers^s  Bneydo- 
pcedia,  now  before  us,  worthily  continues  the 
new  edition  of  this  excellent  publication.  As 
a  universal  dictionary  of  knowledge  it  is,  per- 
haps, better  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  masses, 
both  as  to  price  and  character,  than  the  others 
which  contest  the  field.  "While  the  articles 
are  comparatively  short  and  condensed,  they 
are  scholarly  and  able,  representing  the  best 
scholarship  of  the  age.  There  are  several 
special  articles  in  this  American  edition  on 
home  subjects :  '*  District  of  Columbia," 
"  Dollar,"  "  Duluth,"  "  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son," '*  Florida."  and  **  Benjamin  Franklin,'' 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  called  a  thoroughly 
reconstructed  article  from  late  data  and  studies 
of  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

Among  other  important  articles  and  authors 
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are  the  following :  '*  Drama,  Dryden,'*  by 
George  Saintsbnry  ;  **Droidi8m,"  by  Profes- 
sor Bhjs  ;  **  Druses,* '  by  Lauren oe  Oliphant ; 
"Dneliing/'  by  Perey  Fitzgerald;  "Earth- 
quake,** **  Europe, **  by  Professor  James  Geikie  ; 
'*  Egypt."  by  Professor  8.  Birch  and  8.  Lane 
Poole  ;  *'  George  Eliot,'*  by  Bichard  Hutton  ; 
**  English  Literature,*'  by  Professor  Henry 
Moiley,  LL  D.  ;  "Etruria,"  by  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  ;  **  Evolution,**  by  Professor  Patrick 
Geddes ;  "  Fichte,"  by  Professor  W.  Smith, 
LL.D.  ;  "  Fielding,*'  by  Austin  Dobson ; 
**  France"  (geography),  by  Prince  Peter  Kra- 
potkine  ;  "  Sir  Philip  Francis,*'  by  W.  Eraser 
Bae  ;  "  Free  Trade,  **  by  Professor  J.  S.  Nichol- 
fion. 

OHBISTMAS  BOOKS. 

8tobt  or  ▲  HouMTiiK.  By  Uncle  Lawrence, 
Author  of  **  In  Search  of  a  Son.**  Philadel- 
phia :  J,  B.  LippincoU  Company. 

In  Skaboh  of  .▲  Son.  By  Uncle  Lawrence, 
Author  of  '<  Toung  Folks*  Whys  and  Where- 
fores,' '  etc.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  LippincoU 
Company, 

Uncle  Lawrence  is  a  popular  and  attractiye 
writer  for  young  people,  and  the  two  books 
before  us  are  of  superior  interest,  and  written 
with  a  happy  notion  of  what  half-grown  boys 
and  girls  like.  Both  are  cast  in  the  form  of 
the  story  and  include  in  a  fascinating  narra- 
tive, which  embodies  plenty  of  sentiment  and 
adventure,  a  great  deal  of  information  concern- 
ing foreign  lands,  science,  etc.  Uncle  Law- 
rence may  be  safely  relied  on  by  his  young  con- 
stituency to  be  a  charming  personal  conductor 
through  the  lands  of  entertaining  and  instruc 
tiye  Action,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  au- 
thority for  the  young  folks. 
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SsvBBAii  German  professors  and  other  doc- 
tors  have  been  at  English  work  lately  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  of  them  are  still — 
Professors  Schipper,  Kluge,  Brandl,  Drs. 
Fischer,  von  Fleisuhhaoker,  Schirmer,  etc. 

Thb  opening  chapter  of  Birs.  Madge  Bobert- 
son  Kendal*8  promised  work,  "  Dramatic 
Opinions,"  has  appeared  in  an  English  maga- 
zine. Its  style  is  simple,  frank,  and  straight- 
forward,  and  it  is  full  of  entertainment.  In 
regard  to  a  much-disenssed  part  of  her  dra- 
matic life,  she  says : 

"I  have  often  been  asked,  I  may  say  by 


thousands,  both  in  letters  and  in  conversa- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  interest  by  my  friends  and 
from  cariosity  by  others,  why  my  husband  and 
I  always  act  together,  and  have  never  been 
parted.     I  wish  to  state  to  the  public  why  it 
is  so.     My  father  was  an  actor  who  said  he  be- 
lieved  that  the  greatest  amount  of  domesticity 
and  happiness  in  a  life  devoted  to  art  could 
exist  upon  the  stage,  provided  husbands  and 
wives  never  parted.     If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
man,  because  he  could  earn  ten  pounds  a 
week  more,  went  to  one  theatre,  while  his 
wife  for  a   similar  reason  went  to  another, 
their  interests  tended  to  become    divide^; 
their  feelings  ran  in  separate  grooves,  and  grad- 
ually a  shadow  would  grow  up  at  home  which 
divided  them  forever.    On  my  expressing  a 
wish  that  I  should  marry  an  actor,  he  said  that 
only  on  this  condition  would  he  allow  me  to 
marry  my  husband  —that  we  should  never  be 
parted.     Mr.   and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  always 
acted  together,  and  she  indorsed  my  father*  s 
words.    If  my  husband  and  I  had  been  sepa- 
rated,  if  he  had  played  parts  to  other  women  ; 
if  other  women  had  played  parts  to  him,  and 
I  to  other  men.  and  other  men  to  me,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  go-ahead  people  would 
have  preferred  it,  and  we  should  probably 
have  been  worth  thousands  of  pounds  more 
to-day  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  an 
other  section  of  the  public  who  say  they  like 
to  see  us  act  together  ;  that  the  very  fact  of 
knowing  that  we  are  man  and  wife  gives  them 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  witnessing  our  per- 
formance, which  they  would   not  otherwise 
feel.    That,  however,  I  must  leave  for  the 
public  to  decide  ;  as  far  as  we  are  concerned^ 
however,  it  was  a  vow  made  to  my  father,  from 
which  my  husband  has  never  departed  ;  and 
if,  when  we  are  dead,  we  leave  our  children 
less  money,  let  us  hope  they  will  respect  what 
we  have  done." 

Mb.  a.  H.  KsAinB— who  lately  resigned  his 
professorship  of  Hindustani  in  University 
College,  London-  —will  sail  at  the  end  of  next 
week  to  America  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
months'  duration.  He  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  at  Biohmond  on  the  negro  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  will  also  visit  Washington,  in 
order  to  conclude  arrangements  with  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  races  of  man- 
kind, for  which  he  has  been  collecting  mate- 
rials for  many  years  past.  The  aim  of  this 
work,  of  which  a  prospectus  appeared  in  the 
Academy  of  May  12th,  1883,  is  to  place  in  the 
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hands  of  the  ethnological  stndeni  a  compre- 
bensiTe  treatise  on  the  races  of  mankind,  har- 
monizing with  the  present  state  of  anthropo- 
logical inquiry.  It  will  be  in  three  parts  :  (1) 
a  general  introduction,  dealing  with  such  ques- 
tions as  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  criteria  of 
race,  and  the  evolution  of  language  ;  (2)  a 
classification  of  the  human  family  under  their 
great  physical  divisions  ;  and  (3)  an  alphabet- 
ioal  index  of  all  known  races,  tribes,  and  lan« 
gnages.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  un- 
dertaken to  print  and  distribute  fifteen  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  work. 

Mb.  Bbownino^s  forthcoming  new  volume 
is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  single  poem, 
but  a  collection  of  short  poems. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Oarlisle,  England,  is  going 
to  publish  through  Mr.  Murray  a  work  on  the 
**  Foundations  of  the  Creed."  It  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  grounds  on  which  the  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Greed  may  be  held  by  thought 
f  nl  and  enlightened  men  in  the  present  day. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  President  of 
the  Boyal  Society. 

pBorsssoB  Anoslo  Ouvixbi,  of  Palermo, 
has  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  on 
a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  into 
Italian  verse,  the  first  complete  translation 
attempted  in  Italy.  His  work  is  now  almost 
ready  for  the  printers. 

"  Wb  hear,"  says  the  Academy,  **  tidings 
from  time  to  time  of  choice  prints  on  hand- 
made paper  of  unpublished  letters  and  poems 
of  poets  and  writers  from  Shelley  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  made  by  unknown  printers  in  divers 
states  of  America,  which  wicked  rumor  says 
are  situated  in  the  city  of  London  ;  '  but 
where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.* 
Collectors  of  book  rarities  may,  however,  some 
day  find  that  they  have  not  yet  heard  of  all 
the  privately-printed  productions  of  even  the 
present  year  of  grace.' 


ft 


Pbofbssob  Skbat  is  printing  the  second 
volume  of  his  **  Principles  of  English  Etymol- 
ogy," the  Anglo-French  division,  for  the  Clar- 
endon Press.  He  shows  (among  other  things) 
that  Chaucer  was  not  the  wholesale  introducer 
of  French  words  into  English  that  he  has  often 
been  accused  of  being.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
most all  the  poet's  words  of  French  origin 
were  known  in  English  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  and  were  familiar  to  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
like  oonueukrt,  viHremyU,  radevort. 


A  MSMOBiAL,  signed  by  a  number  of  retail 
booksellers  in  England,  has  been  addressed 
to  publishers  complaining  of  the  coarse 
adopted  by  some  wholesale  houses  of  supply, 
ing  the  public  with  books  on  such  terms  of 
discount  that  the  retail  trade  cannot,  iiitb  any 
chance  of  success,  compete.  What  effect  this 
will  have  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean 
time  the  present  system  of  discounts  among 
the  retail  traders  themselves  leaves  profit 
merely  nominal. 

A  BEPOBT  on  the  Duke  of  Athole's  family 
papers  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  by  Sir  William  Eraser, 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Scotland. 
Many  interesting  documents  have  been  found 
in  the  collection  relating  to  the  rising  in  Scot- 
land of  1689  and  to  the  death  of  Dundee.  Of 
somewhat  later  date  are  one  or  two  letters  of 
Bobert  Campbell,  better  known  as  "Bob 
Boy,'*  some  curious  papers  about  whom  Sir 
W.  Eraser  also  discovered  in  the  muniment 
room  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  many  yean 
ago. 

BIb.  Tbobcas  Habdt  has  been  elected  to  fill 
the  place  on  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins. 

MxssBs.  TbObuzb  announce  a  re-issue  of  the 
"  Encyclopaddia  Americana,"  in  four  volumes, 
of  which — so  far  as  we  know — only  one  vol- 
ume has  hitherto  been  published  in  England. 
The  work  was  intended  to  be  a  supplement  to 
the  **  Britannioa,"  containing  not  only  special 
articles  on  American  subjects,  but  also  biog. 
raphies  of  persons  who  have  died  since  the 
early  vloumes  of  the  Britannica  appeared  and 
of  living  celebrities. 

In  "  The  Constitutional  Documents  of  the 
Puritan  Bevolution,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  England.  Mr.  S. 
B.  Gardiner  will  print,  together  with  many  well- 
known  State  Papers,  four  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  :  1.  The  Bill  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Church  Beform  in  1641.  2.  A  proposal  for 
a  compromise  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
English  and  Scottish  Presbyterians,  made  in 
January,  1647,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the 
alliance  which  made  the  second  Civil  War 
possible.  3.  The  Engagement  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  Decern- 
ber,  1647.  4.  The  Constitutional  Bill  of  the 
first  Protectorate  Parliament.  The  last  of 
these  is  taken  from  the  mss.  of  John  Browne, 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  now  in  the  posses- 
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ison  of  Lord  Braye,  at  Stanford  Hall,  who  has 
kindly  given  permission  for  its  pablication. 
Its  historical  importance  is  rery  great,  as  it 
gires  US  for  the  first  time  the  full  text  of  this 
scheme,  and  thus  enahles  ns  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  oondact  of  Cromwell  in  forcing 
on  a  dissolation,  and  eonyerting  what  might 
have  been  a  constitutional  into  an  absolute 
government. 

The  Athenanmm,  in  its  notice  of  Dr.  Jonle, 
F.B.S.,  who  died  recently  at  Sale,  near  Man- 
ehester,  England,  says : 

"It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  tendency  of  Joale*s  genius  to  deal 
with  problems  of  molecular  physics,  and  his 
remarkable  manipulative  skill  as  an  experi- 
mentalist, may  be  traced  to  the  eariy  influ- 
ence of  John  Dalton,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory.  Joule  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer 
at  Salford,  where  he  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  1818.  Too  delicate  in  constitution  to 
battie  with  life  at  school,  he  received  his  rudi- 
mentary education  at  home,  but  had  afterward 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  chemical  and  physical  science  from 
Dalton,  who  was  then  resident  in  Manchester. 
The  spirit  of  the  illustrious  master  was  soon 
caught  by  the  pupil,  and  young  Joule  became 
an  ardent  and  original  experimentalist.  He 
constructed  much  of  his  own  apparatus,  and, 
like  most  men  of  genius,  performed  his  best 
work  with  the  simplest  means.  His  capital 
investigation— that  of  determining  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat — was  conducted 
with  appliances  which,  considering  the  subtle 
nature  of  the  problem,  were  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Yet  his  researches  were  al  ways  marked 
by  an  anxious  desire  for  precision.  Indeed, 
his  signal  merit  is  that  of  having  imported 
quantitative  methods  into  subjects  which  were 
previously  dealt  with  in  a  vague  and  ill-defined 
manner.  Thus  the  development  of  heat  by 
friction  was  known  even  to  the  savage  who 
produced  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  to  Joule  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject quantitatively,  and  to  determine  with  ac- 
curacy how  much  heat  is  obtained  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  given  amount  of  mechanical 
energy.  Rumford  had  heated  water  by  the 
work  of  boring  a  cannon  ;  Joule,  in  a  manner 
equally  simple,  but  more  delicate,  heated 
water  by  stirring  it  with  paddles,  and  even 
by  the  friction  of  the  liquid  in  its  passage 
through  narrow  tubes.  True,  the  rise  of  tem* 
perature  here  was  but  small ;  yet  it  furnished 
him  with  data  from  which  he  demonstrated 


the  precise  ratio  that  exists  between  heat  and 
work,  and  obtained  one  of  the  most  useful 
constants  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  sei- 
enoe. 

"  It  is  needless  to  give  a  catalogue  of  Joule's 
numerous  writings.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  physics  which 
does  not  stand  a  debtor  to  his  genius.  Mag- 
netism was  enriched  by  some  of  his  eariy  re- 
searches, and  he  constructed  electro-magnets 
of  greater  carrying  power  than  any  previously 
known.  He  devised  electro-magnetic  engines 
and  new  forms  of  galvanometer  ;  he  measured 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  metallic  conductors,  and  determined 
the  ratio  between  chemical  and  thermal  energy. 
Many  other  physicists,  it  is  true,  have  done 
admirable  work  on  similar  lines  ;  but  there 
are  few  indeed  whose  researches  have  had 
such  far-reaching  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  science— especially  in  ther- 
modynamics, in  thermal  chemistry,  and  in  Uie 
kinetic  theory  of  gases.' 
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MISCELLANY. 

Thb  Venom  of  Snakes. — The  venom  of*  the 
rattlesniAce  has  been  frequently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  study,  and,  while  its  action  as  a  poison 
has  been  generally  conceded,  some  writers 
have  endeavored  to  prove  its  efficacy  as  a  drug. 
Surgeon  L.  A.  Waddell,  M.B.,  has  recently 
been  availing  himself  of  his  opportunities  as 
a  deputy  sanitary  commissioner  in  Bengal  to 
determine  a  point  around  which  it  would  seem 
that  much  uncertainty  existed — the  curious 
question  of  the  effect  of  serpent  venom  on  the 
serpents  themselves.  In  a  paper  he  has  pub- 
lished he  quotes  the  contradictory  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  previous  experimenters,  and  en- 
deavors to  show  that,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
death,  when  it  occurred,  was  the  result  of 
auto-toxic  action.  Accordingly,  he  felt  that 
the  question  was  still  open,  and  proceeded  to 
some  very  interesting  investigations,  conduct- 
ed  under  different  conditions  of  temperature 
and  season,  verifying  his  results  by  experi- 
menting upon  other  animals  and  by  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  the  snakes  he  employed. 
In  every  case  the  fresh  venom  was  injected 
into  the  cobra  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic 
syringe  ;  the  serpents  operated  upon  were  all 
healthy,  and  had  recently  been  caught ;  the 
snakes  were  kept  under  observation  from  nine 
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to  fifteen  days  sabseqaently,  ftnd  were  then 
killed.    The    ezperimentB   generally  confirm 
and  extend  the  principle  formnlated  by  Fon- 
lana  in  1765,  that  the  venom  is  neither  a  poi* 
8on  to  the  snake  itself  nor  to  those  of  its  own 
q>ecie8.    This  immnnity  is  not  to  be  explain- 
ed npon  the  mere  fact  of  the  animal  being 
cold-blooded,  or  npon  the  anatomical  confor- 
mation of  ophidians,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  non-yenomoos  snakes  are  sosoeptible  to 
Tenom.    Sargeon  Waddell  suggests  that  it  may 
result  from  a  toleration  established  through 
freqnent  imbibition  of  the  venom  in  the  mod- 
ified or  attenaated  form   which   it  assumes 
when  mixed  with  saliyary  and  gastric  joioes 
and  absorbed  throagh  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  in  sapport  of  this  hypothesis  he  mentions 
the  popular  belief  that  certain  snake-charm- 
ers, by  a  process  of  inoculation  with  yenom, 
gain  protection  against  the  biteol  a  particular 
species  of  yenomous  snake.    If  this  hypothe- 
sis can  be  verified  by  further  experiments,  it 
will  go  far  toward  affording  indications  for 
combating  the  action  of  the  venom  on  man. 
The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  and  the 
experiments  detailed    appear   so  conclusive^ 
that  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  this  inquiry. — Lancet, 

FuNoi. — In  admitting  that  the  odor  of  the 
majority  of  fungi  is  far  from  pleasing,  and  that 
some  are  so  offensive  as  to  be  unbearable  even 
to  the  most  powerful  .olfactory  nerves,  still  a 
disgusting  smell  must  not  be  set  down  as  a 
universal  mark  of  fungi.  On  the  contrary, 
some  emit  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  mellilot, 
anise,  violets,  and  cinnamon.  The  author  of 
**  British  Fungi* '  informs  us  of  a  lady  who  had 
found  a  beautiful,  though  rare,  specimen  of 
the  latticed  stinkhom,  which  she  wished  to 
sketch.  But  the  lady*s  determination,  com- 
bined with  the  beauty  of  the  specimen,  were 
no  match  for  its  offensive  odor,  and  the  rarity 
was  ordered  away  before  the  sketch  was  com- 
pleted. The  same  writer  tells  us  of  a  gentle- 
man who  cleared  a  railway  carriage  of  its  oc- 
cupants by  having  in  his  sandwich -box  a  spec- 
imen of  the  common  stinkhom,  and  nothing 
but  a  resolute  determination  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  the  fungus  could  have  prevented  this 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  scieuce  from  throw- 
ing plant  and  sandwich-box  out  of  the  window. 

Gonsidering  what  has  been  said,  it  will  no 
doubt  seem  very  illogical  to  say  that  mankind 
is  benefited  more  by  fungi  than  by  any  other 
species  of  the  cryptogamic  family.  The  de- 
vastation  of  dry-rot,  of  ubiquitous  mildew,  are 


very  generally  known  ;  yet  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  fungi  far  outweigh  their  destruc- 
tive propeusities.  This  is  a  fact  that  we  too 
easily  pass  over  because  we  will  look  at  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  altogether  forget,  or 
at  least  fail  to  appreciate,  the  good  which  is 
on  the  other  side.  To  them  may  be  rightly 
given  the  expressive  name,  which  has  been 
applied  to  insects,  that  of  the  **  scavengers  of 
nature,"  for  their  work  is  similar  to  that  of  in- 
sects—viz ,  the  removal — and  that,  too,  with 
a  marvellous  rapidity— of  what  is  not  merely 
a  useless  tenant  of  the  earth,  but  an  injurious 
neighbor,  such  as  refuse  and  decaying  organic 
matter.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  numberless 
diseases  that  arise  from  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions of  decomposing  matter,  from  which  we 
are  freed  by  the  help  of  these  little  plants.  It 
is  true  their  germs  fill  the  air,  but  they  are 
then  the  "  unemployed,"  and  are  only  waiting 
for  the  desired  material.  As  soon  as  such  a 
substance  is  exposed,  the  "scavengers"  fall 
upon  and  cover  the  unsightly  object  with  a 
variety  of  fungoid  growths  which  multiply  and 
develop  themselves  with  an  astonishing  fer- 
tility. 

The  fuDgi  have  therefore  a  right  to  share  in 
the  praises  accorded  by  naturalists  to  insects, 
and  what  has  been  said  of  the  work  these  tiny 
animals  perform  for  man*s  benefit,  is  equally 
applicable  to  their  representatives  in  the  vege- 
table world.  The  peculiarity  of  their  agency 
consists  in  their  power  of  suddenly  multiply- 
ing their  numbers  to  a  degree  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  in  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  by  any  larger  beings  ;  and  then  as  in- 
stantaneously relapsing,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  violent  disturbing  cause,  to  their 
former  insignificance.  If,  for  the  sake  of  em- 
ploying on  different  but  rare  occasions  a  power 
of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  horses,  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  all  these 
animals  at  a  great  cost  in  the  intervals  when 
their  services  were  not  required,  we  should 
greatly  admire  the  invention  of  a  machine, 
such  as  the  steam-engine,  which  should  be 
capable  at  any  moment  of  exerting  the  same 
degree  of  strength  without  any  consumption 
of  food  during  the  periods  of  inaction  ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  admiration  is  strongly  ex- 
cited when  we  contemplate  the  powers  of  in- 
sect and  fungous  life,  in  the  creation  of  which 
Nature  has  been  so  prodigal.  A  scanty  num. 
ber  of  minute  individuals,  only  to  be  detected 
by  careful  research,  are  ready  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks  to  give  birth  to  myriads  which  may 
check  or  remove  the  nuisances  referred  to. 
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Bat  no  sooner  has  the  oommission  been  exe- 
oated  than  the  gigantic  power  becomes  dor- 
mant ;  each  of  the  mighty  host  soon  reaches 
the  term  of  its  transient  existence  ;  and  when 
the  fitting  food  lessens  in  qoantity,  when  the 
offal  to  be  removed  diminishes,  then  fewer  of 
the  spores  find  soil  on  which  to  germinate  ; 
and  when  the  whole  has  been  eonsnmed,  the 
legions,  before  so  active,  all  retnm  to  their 
latent  state — ready,  however,  at  a  moment*s 
warning,  again  to  be  developed,  and  when  la- 
bor is  to  be  done  again,  again  to  commence 
their  work.  In  almost  every  season  there  are 
some  species,  bat  especially  in  antamn  there 
are  many  which  in  this  manner  pat  forth  their 
strength,  and  then,  like  the  spirits  of  the  poet 
which  thronged  the  spacious  hall,  **  reduce  to 
smallest  forms  their  '  shapes  immense.'  *' — 
Month. 

Pabliambntabt  Bspobtjno. — An  interesting 
part  of  Parliamentary  reporting  is  that  known 
as  **  lobbying."  The  privilege  of  entering  the 
lobby  is  eojoyed  by  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  London  newspapers  and  by  provincial 
joamals  that  have  direct  representatives  in 
the  Grallery.  Having  oarefally  studied  the 
morning  and  evening  papers,  and  jotted  down 
a  few  items  upon  which  the  public  may  show 
some  cariosity,  the  lobby-man  enters  the 
square  chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the  House 
and  mingles  with  the  members.  At  first  he  is 
disposed  to  welcome  the  advances  of  every 
Parliamentary  representative,  but  experience 
teaches  him  that  those  who  are  most  anxious 
to  cultivate  this  source  of  publicity  are  not  al- 
ways the  men  who  have  information  to  give 
in  exchange.  He  quickly  learns  who  are  in 
the  confidence  of  prominent  politicians,  and 
who  are  their  acknowledged  intermediaries. 
The  moment  a  man  is  in  office  he  becomes  as 
close  as  an  oyster,  and  avoids  the  lobby  to 
communicate  his  information  to  favored  jour- 
nals in  a  more  private  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
never  seen  in  the  lobby,  though  his  son,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  serves  the  purpose,  and 
put  forward  the  memorable  feeler  on  Home 
Bule.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  for  his  henchmen 
Mr.  Jesse  Gollings  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams, 
and  Lord  R.  Churchill  communicates  through 
Mr.  Hanbury  and  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  is  never  visible  in  this  haunt  of  gossips, 
except  when  he  enters  the  room  of  the  Con- 
servative Whip,  who,  with  the  Liberal  Whip, 
is  regarded  as  the  official  source  of  news.  The 
hour  of  interviewing    i«   immediately    after 


Questions,  or  after  dinner,  when  some  mem- 
bers are  not  qaite  so  reticent  as  they  afterward 
suppose.  An  accidental  hint  may  lead  to  the 
disclosure  of  a  confidential  document,  al- 
though such  disclosures  are  not  always  the  re« 
suit  of  accident  so  much  as  of  design.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  much  of  the  gossip 
of  the  lobby  is  fiction,  or  at  any  rate  supposi- 
tion and  exaggeration.  The  London  nevrs- 
papers  attach  little  importance  to  the  para- 
graphs as  news,  and  make  a  sparing  use  of 
them  as  hints  to  the  leader  writers.  The  pro. 
vineial  journals  incorporate  the  gossip  in  their 
London  letters,  and  when  their  representative 
happens  to  belong  to  a  "ring"  which  ex^ 
changes  news,  the  letters  have  a  pleasing  va- 
riety and  perhaps  more  than  usual  accuracy. 
Mr.  Lucy,  who  "  lobbies'*  for  a  syndicate  of  six 
newspapers,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  Press  Association,  are  two 
of  the  prominent  men  who  belong  to  no 
"ring."  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss  also  " lobbies" 
for  Punch.  Talking  with  a  journalist,  he 
transfers  in  a  few  strikes  upon  a  piece  of  card- 
board in  the  palm  of  his  hand  those  striking 
caricatures  that  adorn  the ' '  EsHcnce  of  Paiiia- 
ment."  In  this  respect  he  resembles  Mr.  Les- 
lie Ward,  "Spy,"  and  differs  from  the  late 
Mr.  Pellegrini,  the  "  Ape,"  of  VanUy  Fair, 
who  would  study  a  member  in  the  lobby  lor 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  go  home  to  draw 
those  marvellous  likenesses. 

The  recent  developi^ents  of  London  letter 
.  and  Parliamentary  sketch  have  in  many  in- 
stances diminished  the  popularity  of  reports. 
There  is  no  longer,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pointed  out,  any  competition  to  supply  the 
public  with  even  full  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament.  Beporting  is  not  a  fine 
art  to  be  cultivated  to  perfection  for  art's  sake. 
Penny  newspapers  cannot  increase  their  size 
except  at  a  loss  ;  the  space  at  their  command 
is  very  limited,  and  they  have  to  cater  for  a 
public  that  loves  sensation  and  prefers  an  ao- 
count  of  a  murder  or  a  battle  to  the  highest 
flight  of  Paiiiamentary  oratory.  The  increased 
circulation  given  to  a  newspaper  by  the  report 
of  a  great  debate  rarely  exceeds  five  per  cent, 
so  that,  although  the  intelligent  reader  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  having  his  Parliament 
served  at  breakfast  in  moderate  and  "  un- 
cooked ' '  portions,  the  eager  politician  must 
seek  other  means  than^  those  of  newspaper  re- 
ports for  shedding  the  light  of  his  wisdom 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
— 27mf. 
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Eclectic   Magazine  Aduerliser, 


Saved  By  The  Root. 

raa  saved  an.  the  brink  of 

i  pine  tree,  bo  thousands 
roofc  from  whloh 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


As  the  loTel7  Swiss  maiden  was  saved  cm  the  brink  of  a 
preoipioe  by  the  root  of  an  old  pine  tree,  so  thousands  of 
lives  are  ssived  annually  by  the  root  from  whloh 


is  extrcujted.  It  is  the  Hondo- 
tOB  root,  which,  according  to 
the  "U.  B.  DispenBatory,"  is 
the  only  variety  of  sarsaparilla 
that  contains  genuine  remedial 
properties.  For  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  blood  of  sorofula 
and  the  poisons  that  cause 
boils,  pimples,  and  all  kinds  of 
eruptions,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
has  long  held  pre-eminence 
among  alteratives. 

"  A.  neighbor  of  otm  vho  inw  ren- 
dered newly  blind  from  aciatola,  vbs 
entirely  aored  I17  nelng  three  bottles  of 
Ayer's  StUBapajilU."  —  Stxpbbks  & 
Bkbt,  DntggiAt,  BaU  Play,  Tenn. 


the  small  of  my  hack.  .      _. 

BB  to  prevent  my  being  able  to  walk,  the 
least  Budden  motion  causing  me  severe 
dJBtresa.  Occasionally,  a  rash  covered 
—\S  body,  the  sldn  apparently  becoming 


advice  offrlends  and  my  family  phyBlclan,  I  began  the  usa  of  Ayer's  BajsapcurillR 
and  continued  it  till  the  poison  in  my  system  was  completely  eradicated.  I  be- 
lieve that  everybody  wonld  be  benefited  by  taking  a  bottle  or  two  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  duni^tne  spring  moDths."~L.W'.  Bhoubh,  MoJttffomerjf,  Textu. 
"Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  Is  on  excellent  alterative  tonic,  and  In  all  cases  where 
__  Booh  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  It."— Dtt.  A.  S.  PBrnHOKH,  Glm  ffardncr,  JV>  J. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

ntXPABMD  vr  SK.  J.  O.  ATK&  *  00.,  LOWXLIh  kam. 

Sold  bj  BroggistB.  Frioe  81;  siz  bottles,  $5.  Worth  85  a  bottle. 


DGSt  COUfifh  CUrCf  oifSBS.  tiMjt  imtMlMi  of  111*  ODona  una- 
bnuia,  uid  pnventi  Uw  Sosds  of  Cuitanmpttop.  la  mreir  Mac*  of  tlut  dliaH*>  thli  ^w^-mm,^ 
TeUem  couching  sud  Indues*  rcfieslilBS  nat.   Colds,  Coashs,  Crocg*.  and  Sore  Chmat 

SU';:s.,S^St.''rS  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


h  Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


/: ^^.-^^         H  jjimuiant  M  Does  lot  Harm! 

^^^^^^^  «^^  yr^^       All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 

C  had  their  brief  day   of  popularity  and 

come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE'S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMITIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  fiunous  Tonic  —  useftd  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useftd  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


-^^^ICM^t^    C^^^^. 


Worcester's  Dictionaries, 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Bvenr  edition  of  LongfeUow.  Holmes,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Irrloff,  Whlttier,  and  other  eminent  American  anthort. 
followt  Worcester.  *'  It  presents  the  assf^  of  all  ^eat  Bnglish  writers  of  the  country."  It  is  the  antbority  or 
the  iMdIug  magfuHmM  and  nmotpapert  and  of  ihe  National  iMpartments  at  Washington. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

WoretHer'9  Dictionary  presents  the  aeeepted  nsage  of  onr  best  pnbllc  speakers,  and  has  been  resarded  at  tba 
wtandard  by  onr  leading  orators,  Everett,  dumner,  Phillips,  Garfield,  HiUard,  and  others.  Host  clergyman  and 
lawyers  use  Worcester  as  anthority  on  prononciation. 

WORCESTER'S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pronouncing.  Explanatory,  and  Synonvmons  Dictionary  of  the  Englinh  Langnsf^.  Br  Josini  E.  Wobom- 
TSB,  LL.D.  Eaacd  upon  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  the  diBtingaiBhed  author.  It  contains  fifty 
thoofand  words  saccinctly  yet  comprehensiTely  and  accnrately  defined.  The  orthograpky  is  In  accord  with  tb* 
most  scholarly  etymology  and  analogy  •  and  the  matter  of  pumvmHation  baa  been  niade  a  special  object.  •▼•. 
BKfcra  doth,  marbled  edges,  $1.60.    WUh  Index,  $8.00. 

WORCESTER'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Compiled  from  the  Qoarto  and  School  Dictionaries  of  J.  B.  Wouomtkr.  Containing  Foreign  Wor<!s  and 
Phraaes,  Tables  of  all  kinds,  Abbreviations,  Rales  for  Spelling,  etc.  Dlostrated.  48mo.  Cloth,  40c ;  Tncks,  75c  ' 
Boan,  86c. 

Any  of  aboTe  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.    Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  YorL 


EcUettc  Magazine  Admrfiger. 


hurt  the  Clothes  ? 

some  woman  said  of  Pearline — 

thing  1  ever  saw  for  easy  washing  and 
oes  so  mtich  I'm  arraid  of  it."  She  recalls 
3  good  to  be  true." 

Jfow  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  universal  popularity  of 
Pearline  is  due  to  anything 
but  wonderful  merit. 

How  absurd  to  suppose  that 
millions  of  women  would  use 
PEARLINE  year  after  year  if 
it  hurt  the  hands  or  clothing. 

How  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  sane  man  would  risk  a  for- 
tune in  advertising  an  ai:ticle 
which  would  not  stand  the 
most  severe  (and  women  are 
critical)  tests. 

That's  just  what  Pearline  will 

t  it  for  easy  work— quality  of 

wuih. — luisavingtimeand  labor — wear  and 

tear — economy — test  it  any  way  you  will — buttestit.  You'll  find  Pearline 

irresistible,    a— w^^BnawAiM.  pMrilu  U  Mrer  ped-Oed,  Mumftcmrrd  only  bv  JAMES  PYLE.  N.  Y. 
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SECURED  BY  THE  GAU6IIAPII. 


SREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD  I 

T.  W.  OAwB*  wivte  ir»  WB»—  ■- 
■tBJ|Ia   mlaaM,  »nd  a>  A.  HeBi 
UtfwordB  la  k  sluh  mlnatoi  X 


THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTPORD,   CONN. 


fiocMrLanpGo. 


Handsomest  Design. 

BEST     Z.IGHT. 


ISOl  BroadOTBr.  N.  T. 

as  wui«B  at.,  N,  V. 

,        PABIB, 
r,  FRAN 

id  for  Hlattntloni. 
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ISclfCtic  Mafftfxine   Ath-frlinfr. 
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EVERY  YEARLY   SUBSCRIBER   TO  THIS   MAGAZINE   RECEIVES   . 


[1000  Pi< 


S^3S^^ 


AS  WELL  AS  OVER   1,400   PAGES  OF   CHOICE   READING. 

EMh  nnmber  of  FRANK  LESLIE'S  POPULAR  HONTHLY,  for  wlutCKr 
moBlh  of  the  toniid  year,  it  ceitun  to  indade  in  it!  table  of  content* : 

A  iNdhM  HlW*  M  MM  lailo,  niMt  w  Mm  •(  mtMTMl  juWIe  tat«rML-A  WiitmMdI  >!•«•  rf 
MiMpMWWiarf^llgUind  leidln|"la  Uvi  woiM'*  kMHf.-X  chrMlrta  •!  art  uK  l«ttm.-A  nv*" 
■eiMn  ■met*.— JlR  "ovIdMr"  p>p*r.  sf  (katch  •!  *port,  bmL  anlonlioa  nr  idMalsr*.— ta  hntal&Mil 
•I  •  Mrial  itarT  tar  a  taftrilB  ■•Mllit.-  Pvant  la  wm|i  Mwdt.-4Ma)n  an  tlMlr  laplea.— tta  m  mm 
■iwrt  ttartM  ti|  wiJMaMni  Hritwi.— P*n«mI  and  biNaarww  aiMe4*ta«.-IJtani)i  aatai  aak  trto  a  >w«.— 
CMNMt  r«Mrt«  •(  gM|iaphieal  and  telMlHIt  progrMi. 

AU  richly  iUnitrated  by  nearly  one  hnndred  DictQM*  in  each  nnmhei,  the  worit  of  tha 
beat  artiits  and  engraven ;  together  with  a  beaatifut  fall-page  colored  plate,  execvtcd  in  the 
beat  (tTle  of  the  art,  and  ittel?  worth  more  than  the  pHc«  ol  the  maEaune. 
NOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.        $3.00  PER  YEAR.       SINGLE  COPIES,  SSt. 

— Mrs.  frank  LESUE,  '  °  .rr" 

CHRlSTMl/kS  NUMBERnfl^ 

For  8«l*  b]  M  HvmdMtan  w  «wA.  «m  «Mri>^  «  ^4tA> 


PUBLISHER'S   DEPARTMENT. 


The  Judson  Tower.— A  '*  World's  Fair 
Tower  Company"  for  building  a  tower  for  the 
World's  Fair,  in  1892,  has  been  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  three-fourths  of 
which  has  already  been  subscribed  for.  The 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company  was  requested  to 
submit  estimates,  and  President  Bonsano 
agreed  to  build  the  tower  for  $2,500,000,  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  to  subscribe 
in  the  name  of  his  company  for  a  large  block 
of  the  shares. 

The  tower  project  has  gone  so  far  that  its 
promoters  declare  that  it  makes  no  difference 
to  them  in  what  city  the  Exposition  is  held 
— whether  it  be  New  York,  Washington  or 
Chicago — the  tower  will  be  built  just  the  same. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  the  structure  within  the 
Exposition  grounds  if  possible  without  expense 
to  the  Fair  corporation,  but  if  necessary  land 
will  be  purchased  outside  of  the  Exposition 
limits  anil  the  tower  erected  thereon  and  oper- 
ated as  a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise.  The 
design  adopted  presents  so  many  new  features 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  call  it  an  imitation 
of  the  Eiffel  or  any  other  tower  ever  erected. 

The  tower  as  projected  is  to  be  1,600  feet 
high.  From  a  base  of  solid  masonry  400  feet 
in  diameter,  into  which  the  ten  main  trellised 
uprigts  are  imbedded,  the  structure  rises  with 
agradually  converging  incline  toward  the  apex, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  250  feet.  Wire  cables 
extend  from  upright  to  upright,  and  from  trellis 
to  trellis,  giving  on  all  sides  a  uniform  support 
and  a  strength  almost  incalculable.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  ascend  the  tower  in  two  ways.  One 
of  these  is  by  a  carriage  driveway,  which  en- 
circles the  inner  extremities  of  the  structure, 
with  an  ascent  of  eight  feet  in  each  one  hundred. 
This  roadway  will  be  seventy-five  feet  wide  at 
the  base  and  fifty  wide  at  the  top,  allowing  space 
for  four  carriages  abreast  to  pass  up  or  down 
or  turn  at  any  point.  The  driveway  encircles 
the  tower  seventeen  times,  the  distance  from 
base  to  apex  being  3.76  miles.  The  ascent  is 
so  gradual  that  teams  can  trot  up  or  down  at 
will. 


From  the  opposite  side  of  the  base  from 
which  the  driveway  starts  begins  a  car-track 
which  also  winds  around  seventeen  times  from 
base  to  summit  beneath  the  carriage  road. 
Upon  this  track  are  to  run  at  one-half  minute 
headway  cars  capable  of  seating  sixty  persons 
each,  operated  by  the  Judson  pneumatic  system. 
This  system  is  the  ingenious  invention  by 
which  cars  are  propelled  by  a  *'threadless 
screw."  It  is  estimated  that  96400  persons 
can  be  carried  daily  in  the  cars  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  and  the  revenue  from  carriages 
and  bicycles  would  add  largely  to  this  revenue. 
It  costs $2.50  to  ascend  the  Eiffel  Tower  in. an 
elevator,  whereas  it  is  proposed  to  charge  only 
$1  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  Judson  Tower.  In 
the  case  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  the  passengers 
are  crowded  into  an  uncomfortable  elevator-car, 
seeing  nothing  until  the  top  is  reached,  while 
in  the  proposed  tower,  an  ever-changing  pano- 
rama is  spread  out  before  the  passengers  in  the 
traction  cars  or  the  carriages.  At  various 
points  on  the  way  up  it  is  proposed  to  have 
stations  for  restaurants  or  repose,  while  at  the 
top  are  to  be  an  observatory  and  signal  station. 

Another  Large  Telescope. — We  hear 
that  the  36-inch  telescope  at  Lick  Observatory 
is  shortly  to  cease  its  reign  as  the  largest  tele- 
scope in  the  world,  for  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  been  com- 
missioned by  Mr.  E.  F.  Spence,  of  Los  Angelos, 
to  build  a  telescope  with  an  object-glass  40 
inches  in  diameter,  for  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  The  glass  from  which  the  lens 
is  to  be  ground  is  at  present  being  made  in 
Paris  by  M.  Mantois.  The  site  on  Wilson's 
Peak  was  chosen  by  Professor  Pickering,  dC 
Harvard  College,  and  it  is  close  to  the  town  of 
Pasadena,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Los 
Angelos.  Mr»  A.  G.  Clark  has  already  made 
some  of  the  largest  lenses,  including  the  26- 
inch  at  the  Washington  Observatory,  the  26- 
inch  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  30-inch 
at  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  Rua- 
sia,  and  the  Lick  Observatory  36-inch  lens. — 
Industries* 
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Publisher's  Department. 


Some  Facts  concerning  the  "  Angblus." 
— In  respect  to  the"Angelus"  itself,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  it  is  accepted  on  all 
hands  as  well-nigh  the  technical  apogee  of 
French  art,  and  hailed  by  Gambetta,  the  Agnos- 
tic— as  it  was  intended  by  Millet,  the  painter — 
as  the  essence  of  religious  sentiment  and  un- 
questioning faith.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
most  emineot  painters  on  the  Continent  has 
asserted  that  were  its  title  unknown  the  pic- 
ture would  express  no  definite  idea  to  the 
spectator :  that  the  man  and  woman  are  no 
more  praying  than  deploring  the  rottenness  of 
their  potatoes.  But  Millet  believed,  and  the 
world  confirms  the  belief,  that  he  had  pro- 
duced  one  of  the  most  intensely  religious  pic- 
tures that  had  ever  been  painted,  more  fitted 
to  the  general  drift  of  modem  ideas  than  the 
"  Virgins '*  and  "Adoration"  of  a  bygone  age. 
The  picture  was  finished  in  1859,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Arthur  Stevens,  with- 
out any  coveting  it.  At  last,  M.  de  Praet, 
the  Belgian  Minister,  bought  it  from  him  for 
£100,  Later  on  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  purchased 
it  from  him  for ;f  1,440,  and  when,  in  1881,  Mr. 
Wilson's  collection  came  under  the  hammer, 
theUte  Mr.W.  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  M.  Petit, 
the  dealer,  an  order  to  bid  ;£'6,ooo  on  his  behalf. 
M.  Petit  secured  itfor;£'6,400,  and  M.  Secr6tan, 
another  customer,  at  like  terms,  and  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt tossed  for 'the  possession  of  it.  The 
former  won,  but  regretting  his  bargain,  he  re- 
sold it  to  his  dealer  for  ;^8,ooo.  Feeling  he 
had  blundered,  he  bought  it  back  again,  but 
this  time  had  to  pay  jf  12,000,  having  the  satis- 
faction of  declining  an  ofier  of  jf 20,000  from 
Mr.  Rockafeller,  of  New  York.  The  statement 
that  M.  Secr6tan  paid  the  latter  price  for  it  is 
therefore  a  mistake.  The  dramatic  sale  of  the 
picture  in  Paris  for  ;^22,i20  took  place  in  one 
of  the  most  exciting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in 
a  sale-room,  being  exceeded  only,  it  is  said, 
by  that  of  the  Murillo  "Conception,"  now  in 
the  Louvre,  at  the  Marshal  Soult  sale  in  1852, 
when  the  approximate  sum  of  ;f24,ooo  was 
reached.  What  adds  to  the  chagrin  with 
which  the  French  regard  the  hugeness  of  the 
sum  that  was  bidden  to  retain  possession  of 
their  masterpiece,  is  the  fact  that  no  purchaser 
among  connoisseurs  or  collectors  could  be 
found  to  buy  the  work  at  Millet's  price  of  £So, 
and  that  their  own  judges  of  the  Salon  repeated, 
ly  and  habitually  declined  to  receive  his  work. — 
Magaxint  of  Art. 
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[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re* 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 
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EsUbllsh^d  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 


THE   POPULAR   SCIENCE 

MONTHLY. 

Edited    by'wil^l^IAM    J.    YOUMANS. 


SciBNCB  is  rapildy  coming  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  every  field  of  human  activity. 

It  baa  developed  tbe  damsy  dug-out  into  the  swift  ocean  steamer,  and  the  slow-going  cart 
into  tbe  flying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  tbe  sport  of  tbe  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  be  predicts  and  prerares  for 
tbe  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multipUed  bis  comforts  and  increased  bis  leisure. 

Without  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  tbe  presence  of  disease ;  with  Its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secured. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  tbe  conditions  of  modern  life. 

Without  it  tbe  workings  of  society  were  not  understood ;  with  it  we  are  learning  tbe  un- 
varying laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  influences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Tbb  Populab  Scibncb  MoiTTHLT  M  devoted  to  tupplying  this  knoKledffe  in  a  form  thai 
can  be  ea$ily  understood,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  maintained  a  leading  posiHon  among  sd- 
eniiflc  journals. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi- 
nent man  of  science,  with  a  Biogrraphlcal  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  The  Populab  Science  Mokthlt  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula- 
tion of  the  magasine  and  tbe  large  influence  it  has  gained  among  tbe  more  thoughtful  and  lib- 
eral-minded' readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  tbe  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In- 
creasing attention  will  be  given  to  tbe  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien- 
tific questions  of  tbe  day.  During  the  coming  year  tbe  magazine  will  contain  a  series  of  papers 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  tbe  agency  of  science  in  tbe  growth  of  tbe  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Ck)lumbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  tbe  true  sphere  of  government. 
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Macmillan  &  Co/s   New   Books, 

PEN   DRAWING  AND    PEN    DRAUGHTSMEN, 

BY  JOSEPH    PENNELL. 

With  Phoiogxavures  and  other  IllastratloDB.    4to,  $20.00. 

The  woik  of  the  foUowing  artists,  besides  others,  being  dealt  with :  Mariano  FOrtnnv,  Daniel  Vlerge,  G.  Fav- 
retto,  J.  F.  Raffaelli,  A.  Montelti,  Anlonio  Fabrds,  Lonis  Galice  and  Ferrand  Fan,  Martin  Bico,  B.  Tito,  A.  Casa- 
nova  7  Bstorach,  Ainlph  Meneel,  W.  Dietz,  H.  Bchlittgen,  Bobert  Hang  and  Hermann  Lflders,  I^ndwie  Marold,  A. 
Oberlinder,  Alliert  Richter,  A.  Stncki.  Waldemar  Frederick,  L^n  Lhennitte,  Bdooard  D^taille,  Madeline  Lemaire, 
E.  Dantan,  P.  G.  Jeanniott,  Lonls  Leloir,  Mazime  Lalanne,  Uljrsse  Bntin.  H.  Scott,  Mars,  A.  Lan^on,  A.  Lalanze, 
M.  de  Wrlie,  Caran  D'ache,  Frederick  Sandys,  Ford  Mtdoz  Brown,  B.  J.  Poynter,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Williaotk 
SmalL  w.  L.  Wjllle,  T.  Blake  Wirgman,  Frederick  Walker,  George  da  Manrier,  Charles  Keene,  Linley  Samboomeu 
Harry  Fumlsa,  George  Beid,  Walter  Crane,  Bandolph  Caldecot,  Maarice  GrUrenhagen,  Hogh  Thomson,  Herbert 
Railton,  Leslie  Willson  and  J.  Baven  Hill,  Alfred  Parsons,  Bdwin  A.  Abbey,  C.  8.  Keinhart,  Beginald  B.  Birch, 
H.  F.  Fftmey,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  B.  Froat,  Frederick  Bemington,  B.  W.  Kemble,  Alice  Barber,  Bobert  Blnra, 
Alfred  &«niian,  Frederidc  Lnngren,  Harry  Fenn,  Kenyon  Cox,  Wyatt  Baton. 

*«*  AUo€ktpedi(d  edition  of  twenty-five  copUe^  each  with  an  oriffinalpen  drawinff  by  the  author^  no  two  copUe  b^ng 
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A  New  Story  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONQE, 

AUTHOB  OF  *'THB  HEIB  OF  BBDOLTFFB.** 

A  REPUTED  CHANGELING;  or.  Three  Seventh 

Years  Two  Centuries  Ago. 

BY  CHARi:x>xxa   Nl.   YONoa.    12  mo,   $l.oo. 

**■  The  wofldng  oot  of  the  dramatic  incidenta  is  as  skilfal  as  the  portraiture  of  character.  The  story  will  charm 
Che  dullest  reader,  and  its  literary  excellence  will  satisfy  the  most  cultured  and  fastidious  criilc."—8eoteman, 

*'  With  a  weH  conetracted  plot,  its  scenes  illustrate  certain  harmless  superstitions  not  nnoommon  in  the  middle 
classes  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  later.  As  a  piece  of  literary  work,  moreover,  it  is  superior  to 
Boat  of  the  novela  of  the  dkj.^—PJUtadelphia  Bulletin. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OP  ACTION  Series.    New  Volume. 

ISmo,  doth  Limp,  80  cents  ;  Edges  nncut,  75  cents. 

STRAFFORD. 

By    H.    E).    TRAILL. 

Alrea4y  Published : 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By  Thoxas  Hughbs. 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH.  By  Bev.  A.  J. Chuboh. 
GENERAL  GORDON. 

By  Colonel  Sir  William  Butlbb. 


LORD  LAWRENCE.    By  Sir  Riohabd  Texpls. 
WELLINGTON.  By  Gbobob  Hoopkr. 

DAMPIER.      ...      By  W.  Clark  RuBSKLL. 
MONK.  ....       By  Julian  CoRBBTT. 


'*Ab  admirable  set  of  brief  biographies.    .    .    .    The  volumes  are  small,  attractive,  and  inexpensive.*^— Z>ia^ 

*'  The  *  Bngli<>h  Men  of  Action '  promises  to  be  a  notable  series  of  short  biographies.    The  subjects  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  aathors  almost  as  weiV'—£!poch. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

By  Bdward  a.  Pbbbman. 
HENRY  THE  SECOND.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gbbbh. 
WOLSEY.  By  Professor  M.  Cbbiohton. 


By  JOHN    NIORLKY. 

Already  PublUhed  : 

OLIVER    CROMWELL. 

By  Frbdbbio  Habriioh. 
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The  New  Departure*. 


OB, 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 

Spelling,   English    Gramnriar,  and 

Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUIL 


«  The  New  Departure  "  is  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  Qamely— tiiat  tlie  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
tbing  is  to  do  it 

It  is  called  a  Natnral  system,  because  the  most 
essential  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  fbnbcan  ;  to  sfbix 
AGOURATBLT  a  Tocabulaiy  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  ta  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  English  Gbammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUNCTUATION.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram- 
mar, Spelliing,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  Ume  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
tuation acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram- 
mar, Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


.^F*  The  appUcaUon  of  Ihe  pHne^ple  qf  learfiing  df 
(JMng  to  <mr  primary  eauecMon  at  we  do  to  att  other 
Ogaire  of  l\fe^  hoe  been  indoreed  by  the  Mgheet  author^- 
tfet  and  by  our  mo»t  iiUtlUgent  educators. 


Price,  f  1. 

M^ni  to  tfisy  aOdreoo,  pooipaid,  on  roooipt  •/ 

prieo. 
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A  COMPLETE  POPUUB  DICTIONARY 


OfW 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


EDWIN  LANIESTEii,  II,  FM, 

And  written  by  IMstingalahed  Msmbers  of  the  Roy» 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REYISEO  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  haye  examined  this  book  pronounce  U 
Ahe  best  book  on  Domesflc  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi- 
nent Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist- 
ants consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ol 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Sirmptonis  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  dear  and  simple  that 
erery  one  ean  nnderatand  and  applj  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc- 
cur at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  HedicineS) 
Dmgty  Plants*  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  OTcr 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


BT77  XT  AS  AN  nTTESTlfSNT. 
.^  will  save  ten  times  its  east  in  Doctors'  tniii. 
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